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alicltnin* Konrad (properly 
MALTUB UONItAI) JjHUUNJ, 

f , geographer, born 12th August 
1775, at TMnUad, in Jutland, 

' studied in Copenhagen, but was 
1 banished in 1800 bee an ho of his 
1 laving op only shown bis sym¬ 
pathy >vifch tho Froucli Revo¬ 
lution. Ho sought refuge in 
Palis, whore lie supported himself ]>y teaching 
ami litomry labours. With AJoiifcollo ami Herbin 
be compiled a Geographic Matlidmatiqnc iIn Monde 
(1(1 vols. 1803-7); ami in 1808 he began Annahs 
(({‘ft Voffuyen, dc la Gdogntphk, et ck illistom 5 (21 
roU), in 1818 Nonoeftes Annahs^ ITis principal 
work is a iWiaV do la (Uoqrcihhio Univcndla (8 
vole. 1810-29; latest oil. 0 vote. 1872). He also 
contributed to the Dtctionmim <k ht Gdep'ttphic 
Unmntcllc (8 vein, 1821), and Look an active part 
in founding the Geographical Society of Paris, 
He died 14th DocoinW 1826 —His son, Victor 
AdolPIIB M.VLTlsimuN (1816 80), was professor 
(if History and Geography at, the college of Panders 
mid subsequently at Paris'(1818 €0); and from 
1860 onwards he was secretary of the Geographical 
►Society of Paris, Ho was the author of numerous 
geographical works, us La France Illusive (now ed, 
1879-84), L'Aliening no Illmtrd (1884-86), flistoirc 
(h'outUphUpic cl JUsiorique dc I'Allcinugnc { 1805- 
08), &e. 

Halt esc Cross. See Gross, 

Maltese I>0£\ a small kirnl of spaniel, with 
roundish immle, and long, silky, generally white 
iui.ii'. It in fit only for a lapdog. 

Mjiltlms, Thomas Homnrr, Lire expounder of 
the theory or population, was horn Mfch February 
1780, afc p tho Iiookoiy, near Dorking, in Surrey, 
whore his father owned a small estate. lie was 
ninth wrangler at Cambridge in 1707, was elected 
Follow of nis college (dcftiwl, took orders, and 
was appointed to a parish in bis native county. 
In 1708 ho brought out his Essay on the Principle 

m 


of Population, which attracted great attention 
ami met with no lifctlo criticism. Burin" the 
following years Mnlthns extended his knowledge 
of tho subject both by travel and by reading, and 
in 1803 published a greatly enlarged edition of 
his essay. In 1805 lie married happily, and soon 
aftor was appointed professor of Political Economy 
and Modern History in the East India Company s 
college at Hailoybury, a post which he occupied 
till Jus death at Hath on 29tli December 1834. 

Personally Malthtis was a kindly and accom¬ 
plished man, who followed wlmt he'believed to be 
the truth, and who endured without a complaint 
tire abuse and misunderstanding to which his 
writings exposed him. The aim of the Essay was 
to supply a reasoned corrective to the theories 
I regarding the perfectibility of society, which had 
been diffused by lioufiaeau and his school, and 
which had been advocated in England by Godwin. 
Mai thus maintained that such optimistic hopes 
avo rendered baseless by the natural tendency of 
population to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. He pointed out that both in the 
animal and vogotable kingdoms life was so prolific 
that if allowed free room to multiply it would fill 
millions of worlds in the course of a few thousand 
years. Tho only limit to its increase is the want 
of room and food. With regard to man, the 
question is complicated by the fact that the instinct 
of propagation is controlled by reason ; bat oven in 
l hw ease fclio ultimate check to population is the 
want of food, only it seldom operates directly, but 
takes a variety of forms in accordance with the 
complexity of human society. The jnore^ im- 
mediate checks are Dither preventive or positive. 
The former appear as moral restraint or vice, The 
positive checks are exceedingly various, in eluding 
'all unwholesome occupations, severe labour and 
oxposmro to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, large towns, excesses of all 
kinds, the whole Iraki of common diseases and 
epidemics, wars, plague, and famine,’ Mai thus 
goes on to illustrate the action of his principle by 
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a review of the history of the dilleient nations and 
iacc-, showing what are the actual checks. that 
have limited population—celibacy,u ara, infanticide, 
plagues, vicious pvftctice-i—and pioving that tlio 
population difficulty has ultccted the development 
of society from the beginnin". 

It cannot be said tlmfc Mallhus was original in 
his e.\position of the tlieojv of population. It is ft 
theme of both Plato and Aristotle, Shortly before 
the time of Malthas the problem had been bandied 
by Ilonjnmin Franklin, Ilmne, and many other 
\v liters. Malthas crystallised the views of those 
writers, and presented them in systematic form 
with elaborate proofs derived from history. In 
certain details and in the form of exposition the 
7 ;\wy may be criticised • but the broad principles 
of it can be doubted only by those wliodo not 
understand the qiie.-dion, Tlio enormous increase 
of the means of sulHwlciiee attained by colonisation 
and modern industrial development has only lor a 
time postponed the population difficulty foy the 
world at huge, while its pressure is still felt in the 
liioie thickly peopled centres both of Europe and of 
the East. At the present time the most interest¬ 
ing feature of .Malthas ia his relation to Darwin. 
Darwin saw ‘on reading Malthas On Population 
that natural selection was the inevitable result of 
ti 10 rapid increase uf nil organic being*, 1 for such 
rii]ml increase necessarily leads to the struggle for 
existence. To pievent mini ndeis landing it should 
ho added 11 mb .Mai l bus gives no sanction to the 
theories and practice* currently known as MaUlumi- 
ntiUui. In this reference Malthas approved only 
of tlio principle of moral nelf-iestminl; 4 do not 
marry till you have a fair pi aspect of supporting a 
family.' Besides liis Enwj/ on the Principle of 
Population Malt 1ms wrote two important works, 
An hupdry into the Nature and Progress of Mail 
myA Pmtmpfci o/ P«(tdcuf Ere wmiy. Mgabuys 
hv Dr Otter, Bishop of Chichester (prefixed to 2d 
od., 183(5, of the Principles of Political Economy)' 
uho Bonn is Maltltits ami his Work (1885), 

Milfoil, a town in the North ami East Hidings 
of York-hire, on the Derwent, 22 mileS NE. of 
York. It consist* of New Mai ton, Norton, and 
Old Malton, The Dcrvenfio probably of the 
Homans, it has the Norman church of a Gilhertine 
priorv (1150), and a free grammar-school, founded 
in 1545 by Aiehbishop Hoi gate; but no trace 
veinams of a Norman castle. Iron and brass 
founding, tanning, brewing, &c. arc carried on; 
and Norton is famous for its training stables. Till 
ISGS Malt on returned two members, and then till 
18X5 ono. Pup. (1851) 7li(H ; (1881 ) 875+. 

Malvaceab n natural onlei of exogenous plants, 
of which about 10(H) species are known, chiefly 
tropical and most abundant in America, although 
the most important species belong to the Old 
World. They are herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
occasionally in tropical countries trees; with 
alternate entile or lobed leave*,; the flowers showy, 
generally on axillary stalls. Tlio plants of this 
older have a gieut general similarity both in 
appearance and in properties and products. All 
contain a mucilaginous substance in great quan¬ 
tity, and some are very useful as an emollient nntl 
demulcent in medicine. Tim seeds contain a con¬ 
'd durable quantity of bland fixed oil. The tuner 
bark of the stem often fields a useful fibre, for 
which specie's of Hibiscus and Sida are particu¬ 
larly valued ; and to this order belong tlie cotton 
uliutb-.—See Cotton, Him suits, Houaiiouk, 
-Mallow, M ah sii-.m allow, ike. 

.Ilalvern, Gjmsat, one of the moat fashionable 
watering’-placca in England, is situated 9 miles 
SM . ol U ore ester, and 129 WXW. of London, on 
t-ie ea"t side of the Malvern Hills, at the foot 


of the Worcestershire Deacon, from the summit of 
which U-U4 * cet above the sea-Level) extensive 
views are obtained. It is irregularly laid out, and 
has a line cruciform church, with a struare cm* 
battled tower 124 feet high rising from t ie centre 
inbuilt in the reign <>* Henry Yll., and restored 
in 18(50-1. In the centre of the town are large 
Assembly Rooms (1884) with winter promenade and 
gardens, nml on the outskirts is Malvern College, a 
handsome building in the Gothic .style of the early 
Decorated period, erected in 1803-06 r the present 
number of boys is nearly 250, and there are several 
eutrance scholarships, tenable during residence, of 
from £87 to £30 a year, and a leaving scholarship 
of £50 for three years, tenable at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) 
resided near Malvern for many years previous to 
her death. Hop* (1801) 819; (1881) 7931. See 
hlackirood's Magazine for August 188 ). 

Malwa, a former kingdom of India. tSm 
CV.NTJiXL India. 

Mamelukes, properly MamlOkk, an Arabic 
word signifying while slaves captured in war <>r 
purchased in the marled, and especially applied lo 
the slave-kings in Egypt. These bad their origin 
in the importation of‘ n large number of Turkish 
slaves, from the regions of the Caucasus and Aria 
Minor, by Es-Sulih Ayyi'ib,grand-nephew of Batalin, 
and sultan of Egypt, in the middle of the iSth 
century, They were intended to act as a bodyguard 
and to defend their master against bis numer¬ 
ous rivals as well as against the Crusaders, and 
they fulfilled their duty well, as is shown by llm 
.success of their repulse of the French invasion and 
the capture of St Louis in 1249. Tn the absence of 
capable successors to Es-SAlih, bin Mamelukes sot 
up one of their own number us sultan of Egypt in 
L25Q, iu\d from Uv?A tu tUc QtUuuau euuquaHfe 
in 1517 that country and Syria were ruled exclu¬ 
sively by Mameluke sultans. They were forty-eight 
in number, often retaining the throne but a few 
■year*, or even mouths, in consequence of tlio 
intrigues of rival emirs ; and they fell into two 
dynasties, the Bfthri or Turkish Mamelukes {J250 
1390) and the llurji or Circassian (1390-1517). 
The sultan was chosen out of the military oligarchy, 
and owed his throne to personal prowess and the 
support of the biggest battalions, rarely to heredi¬ 
tary title. The Mamelukes did not readily propa¬ 
gate their race in a foreign country, and fresh 
importations were necessary to keep up the stock. 
As a rule the most powerful lord of the day became 
king, wm\ kept his place lust so long as he retained 
his following. Violent deaths were common; Urn 
sul tan’a bodyguard was the most essential part 
of the constitution, and held a large portion of 
the land of Egypt on a species of feudal tenure. 
Each of the great lords was a Mameluke sultan in 
miniature, kept a bodyguard, lived in much slate, 
and was generally prepared to tight Ids way to tin* 
throne should occasion favour the attempt. Tim 
streets of Cairo were frequently the scenes of 
sanguinary con diets, and its citadel is full of the 
mmwvkfcfif tvfcwduwttvra With n\\ 

their excesses, however, it may he doubted whether 
Egypt ever since the days of the Pharaohs pos¬ 
sessed a more enlightened series of rulers Mian the 
Mamelukes. Their system of law and police, tlicit' 
mililaiy organisation and naval enterprise, their 
postal service, their irrigation-woi ks and engineering 
operations were fur in advance of their time ; and, 
rough soldiers as they appear, they vuro niuiiilicent 
patrons of art and literature. Nearly all the exquis¬ 
ite mosques that still adorn Cairo, essentially the 
Mameluke city, are of their building, educational 
institutions met with their unfailing support, and 
they carried their taste for refinement into the 
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smallest details of house furniture and decoration. 
The museums of Europe ami Cairo are full of their 
delicate inlaid aiul engraved brass-work, wood 
cawing, ivory reliefs, enamelled glass, tiles and 
stono and plaster work, mosaic pavements, and 
silk embroideries. Their court ceremonies were 
gorgeous with the pomp of heraldry and arumur 
and dazzling robes; their luxury at home was 
.stupendous. Turks as a rule, they had tastes 
beyond the ken of the Ottoman Turks who dis¬ 
possessed them in 1517, and Egypt I ms not yet 
recovered from their loss. After the Turkish 
conquest the government was placed in the hands 
of an Ottoman pasha assisted by a council; whilst 
twenty-four Mameluke Jam* were alio wed to admin¬ 
ister the provinces. The hoys retained most of the 
power, however, ancl the pasha became a cipher, 
Their last brilliant achievements were on the 
occasion of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 1798, 
when they fought the disastrous battle of the 
Pyramids near Cairo ; hut after the retirement of 
the French ami British armies Egypt became a prey 
to disorder, rival Mamelukes fought and intrigued, 
and order was not restored until Molmiumeil AH 
established his authority a* pasha under the 
Forte, and by two treacherous massacres, in 1805 
and 1811, exterminated the Mameluke princes, savo 
a small romnant who took refuge in the Slid An, 
where their medieval armour was recently seen by 
the British forces employed against the Mahdi. 

Sco Qmitremera, Makrizi't* Hiatoire (ha Sultana Afam- 
hn/ca; 8. LanO'ToolG, Art of the Saracens hi Jfyypt. 

iUaillcrs, a town in the French department of 
Barfche, on the Dive, 43 miles by mil NNE, of Le 
Mans. Pop. 02*18. 

Mnmjnni della Hoverc, Count Tkuenzio, 
an Italian scholar and statesman, born in 1800 at 
Fesaro in tiie Iiomagna, took a 'prominent part in 
the futile outbreak at the accession of Gregory 
XVI,, and was compelled to line to Paris, whence lie 
returned to Rome in 1848 after the unconditional 
amnesty of Plus IX., and actually held office for 
three months in tlio papal ministry, fie next with¬ 
drew to Turin, whore lie founded, with lliob&ili, 
his famous society for promoting Italian unity, On 
the flight of Pius Ia. from Rome to (biota ho 
ra-ontcral the political arena, and was for a tihovt 
period foreign minister in the revolutionary cubinet 
of (hilefcfci. On the fall of Rome Iiq retired to 
Genoa; in 185Q lie was returned member of the 
Sardinian parliament, ami in 18(10 entered Cavouv’s 
ministry as minister of Instruction. He was 
appointed ambassador to Greece in ISO 1* to Swit¬ 
zerland in 1805, and died at Rome, 21st May 1885. 

Among his writings ato Del Ithmovamenfo delta 
jifonujla unttca ItaUana (1830), Focti dell* ISid. media 
(lHl$h Del Pupu lo (1851), (Jonfemoni d' im Mctajisko 
(1805), Tcorica della ltdifjionc e dcllo State (1898), 
La ItelUjione dell* Avenir (1979), besides books on special 
social and philosophical problems, and treatises on vari¬ 
ous subjects. See his Life by Gaspin'! (1887). 

Mammals mamma, ‘a teat') 

form what is usually considered the highest class 
of backboned animuk, including mime you a orders, of 
which licr.se, elephant, and whale, clog, beaver, and 
hat, anthropoid ape, and man himself are in diiljor- 
out ways prominent illustrative types. Compared 
with birds, mammals are most notably character¬ 
ised by the greater development of tlioir brains, 
and by the clone connection between mother and 
offspring; bub in both these respects there are 
grades of excellence. Thus, the Monotiemes (see 
OitNiTiiOBiiVNOUirs, and Rotiidxa) have simple 
brains and lay eggs; the Marsupials (q.v.) have 
also lagged behind in cerebral development and 
bring forth their young precociously after a short 
gestation; while in the higher order* there are 
many steps in the perfecting of brains and wits, 
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and in the evolution of the oiganic connection 
between the unborn young and the mother. The 
habitats are also very varied, for though the great 
majority nve terrestrial —burrow ers, runners, leaner.*, 
and climbers, a thoroughly aquatic habit is exhib¬ 
ited by the cetaceans, the sea-cows, the .seals and 
walruses, and many geneva here and there, while 
the bats have the power of true flight, ami many 
swooping forms, such as the Hying opossums, 
sipiivicls, and lemurs are more or jess aerial (see 
Flying Animals ). ,Similarly ns regards food 
there is great variety, for fruit and insects, Jkh 
and herbs, roots and Hash, arc all utilised, and the 
diversity of diet is associated with marked differ¬ 
ences in Dentition {q.v.). About 23(A) living 
species have been recorded, varying in size from 
the hiuftllGst harvest-mouse, which k scarcely the 
weight of a halfpenny, to the giant whales, which 
approach 10Q feet in length. 

(ieneral Characters.—It will be useful to refer to 
the article Bums, whore the three highest classes 
of vertebrates are contrasted; hut a more detailed 
summary is now necessary. Female mammals 
always nourish their young for some time after 
birth with the milk produced by tbo mammary 
glands. Except in the oviparous Monotonies, the 
young are hom viviinirousiy; Und in all mammal* 
above Marsupials the embryo in the womb is 
organically connected with the mother by means 
of a Placenta (q,v.). The skin always hears at 
least some hairs, and these usually cover the 
wholo body, so tlmb most mammals limy he justly 
called furred quadrupeds, In body-temperature, 
which k index to the pitch of the life, 

mammals, though inferior to hints, are emphatically 
warm-blooded; and in this connection we may 
notice that a complete muscular partition (miclriJl 
or diaphragm) separates tlio breast from the abdom¬ 
inal cavity. Tlio lungs lie free3y ami are invested 
by (pleural) sacs; the heart is four-chambered and 
gives nil' a single aortic arch to the left side (to the 
right in birds); tho ml blood corpuscles are non - 
nucleated when fully formed. The parts of the 
adult brain &ho\v a greater curvature tnau in lower 
forms, while the cerebral hemispheres predominate, 
become more and more convoluted, aiul are united 
by an important bridge called the cm pus callosum. 
Except in Monotreines, the rectal and the urino- 
genilnl apertures arc separate ; and, with fcbo same 
exception, the ova are small and poor in yolk, and 
undergo total segmentation. The skeletal chavac- 
terifyfciefr tiro necessarily move technical, but it is 
important to notice that the skull moves not on 
one condyle as in birds and reptiles, but cm two as 
in amphibians; the lower jaw is a single bone on 
each tide, and articulates not with the quadrate as 
in Sauropsida but with the squamosal; a chain of 
three ear-ossicles (malleus, incus, and stapes, prob¬ 
ably equivalent to the articular, quadrate, and 
columella or hyo-mandibular of lower forms) con¬ 
nects the drum with the internal ear; the teeth,, 
rarely quite absent, are set in distinct sockets; the 
vortobne of the neck arc (with three exceptions) 
seven iti lumber; tlio coracoid hone (except in 
Monotromes) is a mere process of the scapula ; ancl 
so on. As the various systems* are dealt with in 
special articles (see Brain, Circulation, Hair, 
Skull, &c.), it seems unnecessary to expand the 
above summary. 

The tiub-cl asses of Mammals. 1810 I)o Blain* 
villc divided mammals into three sub-classes, which 
subsequent investigation has firmly established. 
The Wo orders of Monotrcniea (duckhiole and 
Echidna) and of Marsupials (kangaroo, opossum, 
&c.) ho raked to the rank of sub-classes under 
the titles OrnibhodelphiA (lit. ‘ bird-wombed’) and 
Didcdphia (lit, hlouble-wombcd^, in contrast to all 
the other mammals, which he termed Monodelphia, 
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For the^q three .su\)-clafe»es, which are distinct 
enough to he refillileil us separate branches of the 
primitive nianiimditui stock, Ituxley proposed the 
le*s objectionable title* Proto theria, Motatberia, 
and Euthcfia, which tire now generally adopted. 


The most important contras!,* between them may 
bo summarised in the following tabular scheme, 
which ought to be expanded and vivified by refer- 
once to Llie articles OllXlTHlHlHYXUJIUSj EciililNA, 
lCANGAJtOl), MAIISUJUALi &c. 


I 


l’Amuiimo;- . 

Ova. 

Mamma; ... . 

13p .. 

Temm.« vrorm. 

rihfcl.KloN. ...." 


OmlOi'Mli'IiJljl »- 
llmuATeiuM 


DiilUpMn 

MrtWivlaU. 


Kul|jt:rlu, 

MoiiDiIolpMa. 

Pin<juu(niK 


U\ ipAK'Us: obvioiHJy no plncHitaj 
(a tempo vary piueli in Ethithift). 

Large, rich In yolk, with a •’lighi 
»hoU, with pmtial^guvtuUitvoH, 


PK Cfipiomly vivipaiou**; placenta 
incipient; (a pouch f<*rthcyuniig 
except m sonic ri]in*j&n)tiri). 

Stnnl], with total wgimuitution ami 
iclutlsuly large sr<ilk-«iic. 


VivJjmrons; placriiln 
wtublJtflicrl in vuriutM 
forms. 

Small, with tolat sug* 
meuUitioiu Tlu* yolk* 
sac Is small e.xrapL In 
ltoilenls, iDhucilvoiii, 
and Hats. 


>*one; the glands open on xi bait 1 
yilcli nf the skin, wlnnict; thr 
si creM'iu is liukttl oft' by tilt 


Tents lie within the ponds if Huii 
be in/'hcjit, mid the milk in Ffircoil 
into the mint l h of the young- 


The well-developed leats 
are snekud by the 
young. 


young. 

.Sin.ill corpus CftllosiLlll. 

fjugr* nuti-rior normiunlive. 

O’eiebdhmi iiucuvcn-'t. 

'J.V-2S 3 U. 

Tim su tin is of the sh idhhniies close, 
and the alirlauc if. jnjlislieil. Thu 
rami of the lower Jivv. uve tag 
mill without an ascending pro- 
The three wir-U’ssIcle.s have 
pidnitlvu chmacltu’.v—c.g- laige 
i a aliens, fimall Incus, lufMikc 
gtapiti. The vcxtehia* have no 
terniiJiftl cajis or opijiliy.ie.s (as 
ol*> in Hnuita). The \>ectuval 
girdle Ls risph ban -like, with enra- 
colds leaching sleninm, with 
Mnterelavicle, &c. Tfteiv are 
marsupial or cpljmlitc luiuix** No 
teeth In adults. 


Small 

I^rgc. 

Uncovered 

a 

Tli a angle of the lower Jn»v in In- 
ilectcd sharply imvaul*., There 
are the usual epiphyte*, uvwwh 
minced coracoids (inei'e pro¬ 
cessus of thoscftpulu;), and almost 
always cplpnhic Dohm. Thu 
dentition Is in most cases pecu¬ 
liar 


Lai go. 
simfij. 

Innciisingly covered, 

C. 

The typical eh rune to r* 
or nmnnimlla already 
Uwted. No oplpubic 
bones, or n L most slight 
rudiments of thorn ; no 
marked iiilUatlou of 
the angle of llui lower 
jmv- 


Oviaw Pecylj Mums.., 


llvavt sounAxhat bird-1ike 01 oweP. 
persists. OviilucN very simple 
utiiI finite separate. Thu testes 
abdominal, ami the ureters npuii 
into clmca. Yndft defer out ia are 
lint couth iikui« 5 w’llli tho penis. 


The nvlnogwuital upfirlww is separ¬ 
ate from the rectal, but flicro Js 
a hlight cloaca. Uietcii* open 
Into bladder. There are two 
uteri and two vagina-. Tho scro¬ 
tum lies hi Front of the penis*. 


Ureters open Into blad¬ 
der ; one vagina, ami 
usually one uterus. 
KeroMim, ii present, 
lies behind the penis. 


Qnkrs of Miunmala.— Leaving the MoNOtjie- 
Mata (i)—tlnckmole and Echidna—and Maiwij. 
PIALIA (2)—knngai.no, opossum, ifee.—by tliemrielvef. 
in marked contrast to one another and to the 
placental series, we begin the latter with two 
order* iti many wayMiiuitf primitive khan Lhc rest— 
viz. the EDENTATA (3 )—i sloths, ant-enters, arum* 
didos, ive.—and tlio Hidlnia 14)—dngrmft and 
iij.inatec. It ncems po^ihle to yrou\i the other 


Ainxi- 

(Uctylcs” 

(d) 


TnidATLS (12), 
PuiVo'lnctyles 
00 

Elephauls (h) 


CFrwKw 

GO 


-HonrsriA (10) 


Cm nop- 

TERA (7) 
iN’SFi'JI- | 
YOU * (ti) " 
bUMoiioinr \ (11) 


I—Cat's 


|—IJtigs 
lh'Civ 

I—Heals 


U*m i \ rt 


Cuisivoiia (5) 


SniK.'m (4) 

Eokmata (3) 

( Mmi'Aiumi'-i (1) j ih mu five Plar.i?nt;i1s | ilm.ilipmlr, (ii) I 
! (l^o t'dliL-Tia) '__(En t In i hi)__ [ (Mchithf'i'ia) j 


Puiiiirh u Msmunah 
I 

Ilrptilian (?) Aur-cstoi.-, 


oideia alon^ r three definite lines. One of these is 
4'fjKaiaUy marked by the Oaukivdha (5)—cats, 
lieair, and .seals—to which the Insist rvoii a 
fC)—hed^eliogri, moles, shrews—are apparently 
aliiexl, while these in tit hi load to the divergent 
Omni jPTEKA (7) or bats, and to an aberrant 
—the flying 1 lemur or GaleoiiitlieciiK, foi 1 


which some would erect a special order. Another 
line ih especially characterised by the ^reat order 
Ungulata (3), including («) Odd-toed or Perisso* 
dactyle forms—horse, rhinoceros, tapir, &e.—*(/>) 
Pioboseidcan-s or elephants, (<;) tlie unitpie ^oiius 
Hymx, and [d] the Even-toed or Artindaetyle forms 
—sheep awl rattle, ohevrotains, camels, Uippo- 
potitmus, and pigs, lint with the Ungulates tliere 
are uuuiy reasons for connecting two Oliver orders, 
the UktaoUa (0)—wJulies and dolphins—and the 
IhrtWNTiA (10)—rats, litres, squirrels, &c. b’iiuilly, 
along a third hinncli, which probably bad its origin 
in a stock common to the Ungulates on the one 
liaiul, to the Carnivores and luscctivores on Ilia 
other, we have to place the Lemuhoioka (II)— 
lemurs—and the Pjumates (12), the latter iuuUub 
ing the marmosets, the NewAVorld monkeys, the 
Old-World monkeys, and man himself. 

Extinct Mammi'dit.— [a) The oldest mamiualifui 
vemains date from tlm Upper Trias—i.e, from 
near the beginning ( >f the Slesozoie or Secondary 
system. Thus, Ira^menls of a small aniuuil 
known as Dromathevimii suggest a primitive type, 
possibly ancestral to the RfonotreniCH. {hj In 
Jurassic strata remains of small nmnmialh are 
locally abundant, and represent more than one 
type of Marsupial, (e) Eioiu tlm next or Creta¬ 
ceous period, the beds of which are mostly of 
marine origin, other small type* have recently 
rewarded the unwearying researches of Professor 
Marsh, id) In the beginning of Um Tertiary 
period, however, most of the mod am orders of mam¬ 
mals have pub in an appearance, iuid r as one would 
expect, there are remains of many types which 
form the common base of branches now widely 
divergent. Thus, the Crcodonta ( e .g. Hymnodon 
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and Provivoim) are primitive Carnivora, which 
show skeletal affinities with Marsupials and rnscc- 
tivores. Not less remarkably generalised are the 
Cmuhjlarthra (e.g. Phonacodus and Perinfcyclms), 
primitive Ungulates showing afiimties with Avtio- 
daetylcs and Perissodactyles, with Ilyracoidea and 
(through the Crendonta) with Carnivores, and 
(according to Cope) oven with the Lemurs. In the 
same way the palaeontologists iiiul transitions 



Fig* 1 —Hlab of Rook showing the loft lateral aspect ot 

tlio skeleton of Phcnacodus primccrus; from the Lower 

Eoccno of North America: actual size of slab, 49 inches 

in length. {After Cope.) 

between Insectivorous, Lomu void, and Crcoilcmb 
typos, between Pemsodactylcs and Proboscidca 
(Uinocemta and Coryphodonts), between RodcnLs 
and Ungulates (Mcsothemim and Toxodon). Ho, 
too, a common buso 1ms been found for dogs and 
bears, for pigs and sheep, for deer and cho wo tains ; 
bub it is enough lor our purpose to emphasise the 
fact, which rapidly progressive research continually 
corroborates, that in early Tertiary times there 
persisted numerous generalised mammals which 
united many of the characteristics of our extant 
orders. 

Distribution in Space ,—Referring to the nrticlo 
on CiEOCfn apii iCAJj Distribution for the general 
results readied by tho labours of Murray, Wallace, 
delator, ami others, wo shall content ourselves with 
a few illustrations showing tho importance of the 
inquiry in regard to mammals. Perhaps the most 
striking of these concerns tho great insular region 
of Australasia, where, with the exception of some 
bats and marine mammals which transcend the usual 
limits, of soiuq rats and mice, and of forms intro¬ 
duced bv man, the whole mammalian fauna con¬ 
sists of Marsupials and Mnnoiromes, As all extant 
Marsupials, with the exception of tho American 
opossums, arc now Australasian, and as fossil 
remains of tho sub-class are found as far away 
as Europe, wo have here one of the most remark¬ 
able cases of gradual restriction and of the saving 
results of geological changes. For, whatever the 
precise details may ho, there seems no doubt that 
geological insulation saved tho Marsupial immi¬ 
grants to Australia from tho jaws of then* pursuers. 

In tho Loumroid group, again, we find ‘one of 
tho most singular phenomena in geographical dis¬ 
tribution, 5 For out of a total of fifty species 
thirty aro confined to the one island of Mada¬ 
gascar, tho remainder occurring through Ironical 
Africa ami in restricted portions of India ami the 
Malay Islands—facts from which it is fairly con- 
eluded that iu the insulated Madagascar f the 
lowly organised Leniuroids diverged into specialised 
forms or their own peculiar typo, while on the 
continents they have to a great extent become 
exterminated, or have maintained their existence 
in a few cases in islands or in mountain-ranges. 4 

The Edentata (sloths and ant-eaters) have also 
a very restricted distribution in modern times, for, 
Avibh the exception of tho scaly ant-eaters or Manidre 


(Ethiopian and oriental in range) and the African 
nnrdvark, the home of the order is in Houth 
America, where, moreover, in Pliocene times there 
flourished a giant race ‘rivalling in bulk llic 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus. 1 

Just ns naturally ns terrestrial, mammals arc 
absent from Oceanic islands, so the aquatic 
Cetaceans have a world-wide distribution, and 
the Hirenians almost as wide ns required conditions 
of temperature will admit-. But it must be clearly 
noted that when wc follow in detail the distribu¬ 
tion even of bats, whose great powers of flight free 
them from the limitations imposed on terrestrial 
mammals, wc find that the inhabitants of special 
regions are usually marked oft 1 with perfect de¬ 
finiteness. The same local definiteness bolds true 
of the world-wide (Australia always excepted) 
distribution of Ungulates, Rodents, and Carni¬ 
vores, and is signally illustrated, for instance, in 
the complete absonce of Insectivoia from South 
America alone, or in the striking differences 
between Old and Now "World monkeys. 

Development .—'The ova, which are small and 
poor in volk except in Monotremcs, burst from the 
ovaries into the upper ends of the oviducts, may be 
fertilised by ascending spermatozoa, and with the 
above exception develop in the lower portion of the 
female duct known as the uterus. In the ovi- 
jaroim Monotreme.s the segmentation is partial, 
ike that nf birds and reptiles; in all tho others 
tlio egg segments completely. The development 

J n’oceeos in a fashion somewhat different in detail 
nun that of the other vertebrates, but it is more 
important- to notice that in the Placental* a close 
vascular connection is speedily established between 
tho embryo and the wall or tho uterus. In the 
hedgehog, which is a remarkably central type, this 
connection is first of all maintained simply by tho 
outermost layer of tlio developing egg; tmfc this is 
soon abetted by a union between tho yolk-sac and 
the maternal wall, which in turn gives place to 
the true placenta, mainly due to the Allantois 
(q.v.). The final result is an interlocking of tlm 
maternal tissue with that of the fatal membranes, 
and the whole life of tlio embryo depends on the 
intimacy of this interlocking, l>y which the bio oil 
of the mother is vitally though not directly united 
with that uf tho offspring. At birth the union is 
severed, and tho embryonic part of the placenta, 
with more or less of tho associated lining of the 
uterus, is discharged. The form and structure of 
the placenta vary considerably in different order*, 
and have furnished important aid in determining 
relationship, Of mammals as of other animals, it 
is true that the individual development recapitu¬ 
lates, in general outline, the history of the race, 
for the life begins at tho beginning again in u 
single cell, divides into ft ball of cells, acquires a 
layered body, and passes from stage to stage pre¬ 
senting successively the general features of a verte¬ 
brate, of a reptilian (?), of a simple mammal, of 
an insoctivore, and finally of a young hedgehog. 
Nursing remains somewhat crude in the oviparous 
Monntremea, which are destitute of teats, bub the 
embryos have a considerable store of yolk which 
serves as preliminary capital. The eggs of the 
duckmole arc laid in a nest, those of the Echidna 
seem to be homo in a temporary pouch suggesting 
that of Marsupials. In both cases the young lick 
the bare patch of skin on which the mammary 
glands open. The non-placental Marsupials are, 
in a sense, as Professor Flower says, 1 the most 
mammalian of mammals, 1 since most of them carry 
their prematurely-born young in ail external pouch 
surrounding the teats, whence the milk is forced into 
their passive mouths. In the placental mammals 
the young are bom in a more advanced state, 
though still requiring much care. They are able 
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to i-ur*k the mainline actively, ami their hitherto 
unused food-canals, gently tutored by the readily- 
digested milk, more or lens rapidly acquire what 
So] las lin> happily termed a 1 gastric education,’ 
-which makes more Mtlrdantuil diet possible. 

Origin of Mammals .—Though the duck mole and 
the Echidna lav egg*, ivml from the nature nf their 
genital tlnyt^ have lieen Ivvmed Ornitlmdelphiii, 
their aliiirities aic rather with reptiles than with 
birds. Foriiiauuuula and birds represent divergent 
branches, the common stem of which is exceedingly 
remote. Recognising this the theories as to the 
origin of inainiUiiN arc mainly concerned with tho 
probabilities in favour of a reptilian or of an am* 
nhihitiu aurudry. In support of the latter it litis 
neon mgerl that mammals and mnpliihia have two 
skull condyles, while birds and reptiles have one; 
that the qnaiIrate is small in the amphibians and 
mammals, large in Sauiopsida; that some other 
parts of the limnmialinn .skeleton (such as the 
privis) suggest affinities with amphibians rather 
than iSamdnsida; and even that the amphibians in 
their varied leprodiii-tivo experiments are as Hkcdv 
as reptile* to have originated the characteristic 
nniuiwatkui paitmidon. On the other hand, the 
« priori piohahilities are in favour of the reptilian 
origin of main main, for the lepliles are in general 
dillerentiatvon mure evolved. Among the numer¬ 
ous extinct Samians tire Theriomorphu distinctly 
approach mammalia in some of their skeletal 
character*, the large partially-segmenting ovum 
of the Monotreme* seems much liker that of 
reptiles than that of amphibians (which exhibits 
total segmentation), while it is not without interest 
that two lizards show an incipient form. oC yolk- 
sac placenta, A compromise Let ween the rival 
theories lias been proposed by fat George jYlivarb 
who augge-its tv dual origin nf mammals, deriving 
the Mouutiemes from Anomodoiifc or allied reptilian 
types the Marsupials fmm a distinct and earlier 
Mnuce, perhaps amphibian. Another compromise, 
equally problematical, would derive mammals 
from a primitive stock of lingered quadrupeds, 
the common ancestors of amphibians and reptiles. 
On the whole, however, the balance of probabilities 
seems in favour of the origin uf mammals from 
extinct Saurian*, mi eh as tho^e which Pope has 
grouped as Tl union lovpha. A few zoologists, who 
maintain the ruptiliuii ancestry of mammals, and 
iegR.nl PctaceaiiH ns a very primitive order, would 
derive these hum the Ichthyoptevygian reptile*; 
but this view has been received with virtually fatal 
criticism. 

Evolution t)J Nuttrnwlit, ~Deeper than the prob- 
]mu t of determining whether mat Lima Is had their 
origin Iroin amphibians or reptiles is that which 
inquires into the factors which actually cun tributed 
to their vise. That this must have hecu very 
gradual both the fo^ii fun ns and the grades which 
still persist plainly show, ami it fc important to 
realw what w indeed a general truth in regard to 
evolution, that many of the chamcteristic features 
of mammals are not so much new acquisitions ns 
veem^tvumoos and elaborations of wliat is old. 
Ubc ftHrimpoitfuit i on mi nary ^hintln sceui to lie > 
htit mod dicat ions ot l he sebaceous glands dill used I 
over the skin; the placenta i.s chiefly composed of j 
the allantois, which ull young reptiles and birds 
im^e*s . I he corpus callosum, which forms a bridge 
between the cerebral lie?nispljores, is already icpre- 
•'cuted lu reptiles and amphibians. So, too,'there is 
ample evidence of the my gradual evolution of 
*pecKri types and si me Lures—witness the loin*- 
hevw^ winch connects the Eocene Euhippus, fl five! 
Imgorcd, three-toed ungulate, about the rixe of a 
fox, with the modern Hinse (q.v.; see also FoOT): 
?v the eynhuhm of Wains fiorn the small casLs 
iouuu iiisiucs the skulls of some of fclie carlv <*uintH 


Itlllll 

fool r 
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.Miohjpjiiis, 

Anchithci'htM. 


to kucIi types as aic exhibited by Monofcrenio and 
Marsupial, nml from these upwards to the climax 
in man; or the gradual 
growth of An tiers (q.v.) 
from Pliocene times on¬ 
wards, a history rapidly 
recapitulated in the life iuvknt, 
of modern stag?;. Hut Equus. 
after realising the gradual 
development of types and 
structure*, and appreciat¬ 
ing the influence of natural Pmocenk, 
selection in determining I’holnppna. 
distribution, in eliminat¬ 
ing giants, in fostering 
swiftness and strength, 
and in justifying big PunToiprrrs, 
brains, many niituvali&t* flipimrloii. 
still find the problem of 
the evolution ot mammals 
incompletely solved. R 
seems necessary to follow 
the school of Lamarck in 
recognising the inheritable 
effects of use mul ellorfc, 
and the inllueuce of a 
changeful environment on 

UH! I'VOgMBsivC gKHVlU of MoMil , 
the orgam&m m definite 
directions. Furthermore, 
an account (if the evolu¬ 
tion of mammals ha* to 
lake account of one of Bockxk, 
tlic most prominent chttr- oruiuppim. 
actcristicH, the maternal 
sacrifice expressed in the 
placental union, in the 
prolonged Be»tl\lion (ern- l>jg.2.—VowtimdUiiMl tfoot 
uluuHSGil many years a»d 0 f t |ie Uoise mul its ox- 
by Robert Chambers), and tinofc Ancestors, 
in the lacteal nutrition 

after birth, a sacrifice which must have been one 
of the most important factors in tho progress of 
mammals. After a while the mammalian mater¬ 
nity (perhaps pathological at iirsl and always 
expensive) must have 
paid or justified itself; 
but its recognition as 
1 a subordination of self- 
pnjseiving to speries- 
maintainiug, of nutritive 
struggle to reproductive 
uacj'iijce,’ is a necessary 
corrective to the preva¬ 
lent theory which tends 
to omphusi&c too exclu¬ 
sively the competitive 
struggle fav individual 
existence. 

Intelligence and 
General Li/e. —Timmgh 
the mammalian series, 
fiom the 1 frog- wit ted * 
duck mole to the highest 
of tlm Primates, there 
n gradual increase in 
complexity of brains 
and quickness of wits. 

The remarkably docile 
intelligence of the dog, 
the cleverness of tho 
highly-evolved elephant, 
the ingenuity of the social henvors, and the 
'humanness* of the higher apes are crowning illuw- 
tmtkms which become all the more remark aide 
when we recall the minute brains of early mammals, 
A contrast between those types 'which excel and 
Urns? winch lag behind will also illustrate Spencer's 



Fig. 3 .—Skulls and Casts of 
Drains of Eoconc ^lunmmlNi 

-A, 2’dtoJfto’fititi /d'pcjtg; 

D, Jirontntherhm Utpem; 

C, (VirMMojl rmnitifKs 

D, Dht brcWS Vliirtfiilr. 

(AlUrMinsli.) 
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conclusion that the rate of reproduction varies 
inversely with the degree of individuation, for in 
the more highly-developed form* the number of 
oil spring tends to diminish, while the parental 
care and love proportionally increase. The adapta¬ 
tions to diverse habits arid diets, the varying length 
of life and the means of avoiding death,"the migra¬ 
tions of some and the hibernations of others, the 
struggle for mates as well as for food, the evolution 
of family-life and oven of social sympathies are 
subjects of inquiry which will well repay observa¬ 
tion and further study of mammals, 

Tor general works on mammals, soo British Museum 
Catalogues (in progress}; Broun's Tkicrreich — Mammalia, 
by G-icbol auclLooho (in progress); Flower’s treatise, £m’it. 
Brit. (xv.); Boll’s British Qitudnqxds (2d ed. Lone), 
1874); Vogt and Spoolit, Nat. Ifist. of Mammals (trails. 
Eilin. 1887); C.isacll’s Nat. Hist., vols, i.-iii., cd. by P. 
Martin Danoan; The Riverside or Standard Natural 
Hidtorij, vol. v., ed. by J, B. Kingsley (Bond, and New 
York, 1883), Tho last mentioned lias a gononil biblio¬ 
graphy. A treasury both of information and illustia- 
tion is to bo found in J1 roll ill’s Thierleben (new ed. 
181)0), For general structure, sec the text-books of 
Owon, Huxley, Gegonbaur, AYioilersheim, Italics ton mid 
Hatchett Jackson, and Flower’s Osteology of thv. Mitm* 
malia (3d ed., along with Gndow, Lend, 1885). For his¬ 
tory and evolution of mammals, sec AM. K. l’urkor, Muni' 
malitin Descent (Loud, 1881); 0. Schmidt, Mammalia hi 
relation to Primeval Times { Inter. So. Series, Loud. 1885); 
tho papers of Capo and Marsh in the Reports of tho U.S. 
Gcol, flurvoy; Nicholson and Lydokkcr, Manual of 
Paleontology { Edin. 1880); the relevant works of Dar¬ 
win, AVotUnco, Haeckel, ; Iluxley, Pvoa. Zo of. >Sfoc. 
(Loud. 1880); Cop o ’h Origin of the Fittest (Now York, 
1837). For distribution, see A. Murray, Gcogr, Dint, of 
Mammals (Lond, 1800) j A. R. AA 7 tdlace, Ueogr, Dist. of 
Animals (Lond. 1870); Hoilprin (Inter. So. Series, Loud. 
18*8). 
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Mftinmcc Apple {Mtunmca amcncami), a 
highly-cstccmicd truib of tho West Indies (whore it 
ih so lire times called the Wild Apricot) and Ironical 
America, It is produced by a beautiful tree or tbc 
natural order Gutlifcnu, GO to 70 feet high, Tlio 
fruit is roundish, from the size of a lion's ogg to 
that of a small melon, with a thick, leathery rind, 
and a very delicate inner rind adhering closely to 
the pulp, which must be carefully removed on 
account of its bitter taste. The pulp is lirm and 
bright yellow, with a peculiar sweet and very agree¬ 
able taste, and a pleasant aromatic odour.—A 
.similar fruit is produced by Mam mat ufvivantt , nu 
African species, 

Mammoth^ the name (originally Tartar, through 
the Russian) for an extinct elephant (Elephitsprimi- 
genius), whoso remains are suiliciently common in 
Lho recent deposits of northern Europe ami Asia 
to afford a valuable supply of fossil ivory. Jn geo¬ 
logical time, it is only as it were yesterday that the 
mammoth ceased to live, for its remains are often 
found along with those of man, ami it seems to have 
persisted in Britain until after the Glacial Period. 
The cave-dwellers made use of its tusks, and on 
these too the prehistoric nr lists—the literal old 
in asters—cut with no tyro lmnd the outlines of 
reindeer and various animals, including the mam¬ 
moth itself. But the comparatively recent decease 
of this monster elephant 1ms been repeatedly evi¬ 
denced in a startling way by the discovery in 
Siberia oE almost intact specimens, standing up¬ 
right in tho ice and frozen soil, with hair and skin, 
muscles and viscera, as well as bones, all well 
preserved. Tlio first fairly complete mammoth 
recorded was disinterred from the ice near the 
mouth of tho Lena in JS0G; the (hshorman who 
discovered it had overcome his awo to the extent 
of cutting off tlio tusks, wild animals had gnawed 
the muscles, but the hair was still on tho uninjured 
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parts of the skin, the brain in the skull, and tho 
eyas still stared from their sockets. Others hrue 
since been disinterred, or washed out in great 
thaws, notably one in 1846 which was so marvel¬ 
lously preserved that the stomach still showed 
young shoots of fir and pine, and a quantity of 
chewed cones. Great numbers that we know 
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nothing of must have hccu similarly thawed out, 
and their frozen corpses swept seaward to swell 
the accumulations of their remains found in the 
Arctic seas. Their disinterment after thaws ex¬ 
plains the old Siberian opinion that the mammoths 
were monster borrowers, which died when they 
came to the surface, while the upright position in 
which the intact forms have been found suggests 
that they had been smothered where they were 
buried by sinking heavily into the tundra marsh. 
Though mammoths in complete preservation are 
rare, their tusks, teeth, and other hones have been 
found in great abundance from almost every county 
in England ^ to Bohring Strait, and thence into 
North America, 

'The whole appearance of the animal,’ one of 
tho discoverers writes, 'was fearfully wild and 
strange. Our elephant is an awkward animal, hut 
compared with this mammoth it is as mi Arabian 
steed to a coarse ugly dray-horse.’ It stood 1.1 
feet high, 15 feet in length, with Lusks 8 feet long ; 
hub some other specimens seem to have been 
larger. The dark skin was covered with yellowish 
to reddish soft wool about an inch long, with inter¬ 
spersed brownish hairs of 4 inches, and much sparser 
and longer black bristles. 'The giant was thus 
well protected against the cohl. J The mammoth 
Ay as lik or the Indian than the African survivor, bub 
it is only one of a crowd of fossil Proboscidea dis¬ 
tributed in Tertiary deposits over all the great 
continents. Mammoth, Mastodon, and Dinotha- 
ritiitx arc the three most prominent types, Most 
of them Avcrc giant animals, but there seem also to 
have been pigmies no larger than sheep, Once 
numerous and widespread, the elephants are now 
represented only by tho two modern species of 
restricted distribution. To this result many factors, 
such as the voracity of Carnivores, the deforesting 
of countries, tho changes of climate, and the expen- 
sivencss of great bulk, have contributed.^ The 
ivory exported in large quantities fiom Siberia isJn 
great part collected from the islands, some of which 
are almost literally heaps of mammoth bones. 

Keo Elephant; also, for fnots, not inferences, H, II. 
Howorth’s Mammoth and the Flood (1887); Norden- 
skiold's Vof/ape of the Vcya; Boyd Dawkins in Quart . 
Journ. Gcol Soc. XXXV. (1879). 

IHnmmotll Cave, in Kentucky, is 85 miles by 
rail SSAAL of LouisYille, The cave is about 10 
miles long; hut it is said to requiro upAvards of 150 
miles of travelling to explore its multitudinous 
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Bveiwra, chtwibeva, uv^ttoes, rivers, and cataracts. 
The main cave is only 4 miles Ion#, hut it is from 
40 to 300 feet wide, atul rises in height to 125 feet. 
Lunya Dome i* 300 feefc hi^h, the loftiest of the 
many vertical shafts that pierce through all the 
levefi. Sonic avenues are covered with a continu¬ 
ous incrustation of the most beautiful crystals ; 
stalactites and stalagmites abound. There arc 
several lakes or rivers connected with (freon [fiver 
outside the cave, rising with the river, but.subsiding 
more slowly, ?•<> that they are generally imputable 


pure and healthful; the tempera tore remains eon 
Ktant about 54". Fov the fauna, see the articles 
referred to at C.yve, ami A. S. Packard, The 
Cure Fauna of Forth America (Memoir of the 
Nafc. Acad, of Science, 1888), Inhabitants of Mmn- 
uwtk Caro (1$72), 

Man. Afi the races of mankind, the structure 
and functions of the human body, and the higher 
activities inosfc distinctive of man are discussed in 
specfcvl av tides it is, enough Uw to reslud atten¬ 
tion Jo three problems: (1) tlic human charac¬ 
teristics, (2) the origin or descent of man* and (3) 
the antiquity of the race. 

(1) Chameter htics *—Considered like any other 
organism, pan is stiictlv the highest of the 
Parnates, differing from Lke anthropoid apt-s only 
in degree. Ip mUlt life he in unique in hi* erect 
posture, and hi the freedom of his hands from any 
direct share in locomotion. His body is unusually 
naked. Ills canine teeth are not longer than their 
neigldxmvR, Ufa thumbs arc larger and more oppos- 
ahle than those of monkeys, and his feet arc dis¬ 
tinguished by the horizontal sole which rest* flatly 
on the ground, by the projecting lied, and by the 
nnn-optmablG great to<s wliicli uornmlly lies quite 
parallel to the others. His face is notably more 
vertical than that of apes, lying below rather than 
in front of the forepart of the Wain-case; the jaws, 
the orbits, and the ridge* above them are relatively 
smaller; the nose-bone,'i project more beyond the 
upper jaw ■ and the chin is more prominent than 
m other IMmutes. A much move momentous 
charactenstic, however, is involved in the fact that 
the normal brain of an adult man is more than 
twice as heavy as that of the nearest monkeys, 

■ * Iti ^ uetu J ai tu ^ v ^ WG ift tin index to that 
intellectual and emotional development which 
raises even the savage many degrees abovo the 
unite, and which in its highest realisation is still 
lull of piomi^e. Thoreforo, while oil unfcuvalifds 
allow with Professor Gwen, that there is ‘an alb 
peirwiiiig :similitude of structure 1 between the 
1mm mi body and that of the anthropoid apes, there 
Is equal am commit that in intelligence, emotions, 
and con (rolled conduct man is pre-eminent. 

lint, Uluub from thc-e zoological considem lions, 
it is interesting to notice scum statistical results 
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weight of 10 atone 10 lb,, and in able to dmw, as 
in drawing a bow, a weight of 77A 11). Am to tlio 
sexes (in England), the average male stature and 
weight is 67'36 in. ancl 155 lb,, a* against G3'65 in, 
and 122*811). for the women. Moreover, the men are 
about twice us strong, ltor further results, nmiiy 
of which are of profound practical suggestivent^n, 
the Heuoit fihould bo consulted. 

( 2 ) Origin or Descent of Alan.— Ya'kw wIjgii wo 
eon fine our attention to tlio opinions of those who 
accept the theory of evolution an a modal explana¬ 
tion of nature, wo are in fairness bound to recognise 
some diversity of opinion in regard to tho origin of 
man. {a) So unique does lie appear to some that 
1m descent from a humbler organism Rooms in* 
credible—a position in favour of which some argu¬ 
ments will be found in the cited works of A. dc I 
Qniltrefuges. { b) Alfred ltugset AYnllaco and o thom 
'reject the idea of “special creation n for man, as 
beiri" entirely unsupported by facts, as well as in 
the highest degree improbable,* yet believe that 
his progress from the brulc was duo to in trod no Lion 
of now causes, or ‘ spiritual influxes’ to which tho 
higher human characteristics owe their origin, 
(c) The majority of naturalists deoui this hypo* 

tilPsis fit ftliPAl.'ll Al'kirifnnl in flu v- iv*rtr.mn£> hnn 
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the origin of man as for other grand results. 

The arguments which go to show that man is 
descended from a simpler animal arc, of course, 
the same os those which substantiate the general 
theory. Thus, Ins structure and functions are not 
demonstrably different in kind from those of the 
nearest Primates; he develops from a fertilised 
egg-cell, ami passes through 8ucces«iroly higher 
grades of organisation in a manner which seems 
only intovpvstable as the recapitulation of ancestral 
history; he varies as other annuals do, is subject to 
similar diseases, and exhibits Humorous reversion* 
and rudimentary structures which mo enigmas, 
except on the theory that ho had his origin from 
an apelike stock, How his evolution >vas brought 
about is a problem requiring much elucidation, bub 
among tlio -special factors which conduced to evolve 
his higher characteristics of wisdom and gentleness 
it seems reasonable Lo attach much importance to 
the necessity for cunning in tho struggle with 
stiormor mammals, to the consequence# of tho pro- 
longed weakness of infancy, to the influences of 
mnuly life and of the indispensable combination 
into ger aggregates. As to the future, if we dis¬ 
regard minor changes—e.g. in hair and teeth, fov 
\viiicu fashion and 'civilisation 1 cue responsible— 
it seems almost certain, as Herbert Spencer has 
emphasised, that the progressive evolution of man 
must he restricted to intellectual and emotional 
qualities, 

GH Antiquity of the Ituer .—From the human 
lenifiins, and far more frequently from the weapons. 

. au “ ^thev vestiges of human activity, found 
in Uiq more recent deposits on the earth's surface, 
it ls obviously legitimate, after due caution, to 
inter the presence of man at the timc^emUinly 
nut estimable in the years of any chronological 

!?JA t0l !V~^ v ,^! 0F!G ^ Jet ^ were formed. Cinder 
oru others tried, indeed, to avoid this conclusion— 
loi instance, by exaggerating the power of Hoods 
in mixing up vccynt deposits; while Boucher de 
n 1830 ^covered flint axes along 
1)0 , nrs 1,1 iindistnrhoil slmta 20-80 
f r mf ^ G ’ hfu \ to VVfl ' lfc almost iwcntv 

t,, ;' 11 ' h 9f*™K, aiul yet longer for decisive 

thf!1V' fc " ? otjl were Sailed, however, and 
ISaS wIfinTfi U ( n8tura . ,ists n >«y to dated from 
iii is J ?^ L Y the existing evideneo 

hns Ll. ,^,^ / ¥ m : . Sinc Q then Um pvoWem 
)cji wo iked at with ever-in creasing onorgy 
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and success, and thoro in now genera) agreement I 
that man wan alive during the Jftfcor stages of the i 
glacial epoch, while there are indications of his 
presence in Pliocene and, according to a few, even 
in Miocene ages (aco Geology). 

Older, however, than any indications of his 
Pliocene presence man must surely he, for zoolo¬ 
gists refer his origin not to any of the existing 
anthropoid apes, as is sometimes popularly sup¬ 
posed, but to the common stock winch included 
thoir ancestors and his, and which had apparently 
begun to diverge in Upper Miocene times. In a 
similar way, our impression of tho anliouity of 
man is increased when wo remember that fclio most 
ancient human remains, such as tho Neanderthal 
skull, do not take us appreciably nearer any low 
fcyno of man such as tjio ancestral forms presum¬ 
ably exhibited. Moreover, the oldest distinct im¬ 
plements and artistic products suggest not the 
handicraft of beginners, hut the work of men 
behind whom there already lay a long history. 

For further discussion of man in various aspects, | 
see the articles on tho various continents, countries, 
and races, as woll as fclio following articles, with J 
the othor articles and works cited under them ; 


Adam. CroaLion. Dmpovily. 

AfiNc'illui'o. Ethics. Mmtaiic. 

AnnLomy, Ethnology. Mythology. 

Animal Evolution. Nwo, 

Autluimnlo^y. Family. Philology. ; 

Aicluwlr^y. Fnlkjorc. R(?liglnn. 

Ait. Government, Sex. 

Ulnlogy v Life. Totomlam. 

Also Darwin, The Descent of Man (1871); Dawkins, 
Gave-Hiintinij [ 187*1), Early Man m Britain (1880); A. 
Goikio, The Great Ice Aye (1877), Prehistoric Europe 
(1881); Haeckel, Anthropogenic (2d cd. 1874; Eng. 
tvAWft. 1&79 ) *, UwGwww\, Autfivapoid A pet (Iwtcr. 
Series, 1885); Iluxloy, Mania Place in Nature (18(13); 
Lyoll, Geological Evidences of die Antiquity of Mam 
(1803); ,St George Mivart, Man and Apes (1874); 
Pesoliol, Paces of Man (turns. 1870) ; Cnspnri, Urfic* 
whichtc iter Mcmchhcit (2d cd, 1877)l Mortillofc, Le 
PrUhisloriquc Antiquitf dc VHomme (1885); Qnntivfflgcs, 
JJISap* ce Ifumaine (1801), Hisloire Gini'rale den Hum 
Illumines (1887); J. llanko, Der Mcnsch (1886); 
Topiuard, Elements (V Anthropologic tiinirale (1885); 
A. 11. Wallace, Darwinism (1883); Wetlerahoiin, Vcr 
Ban dcs Mcimhcn (1887); 0. Vogt, Vorlmmycn ilher 
den Mcnsohcn {1861; trails, 18G4); and Tyler's works. 

Ulan, Isle of, is situated in tho Irish Sea, 1C 
miles S. of Harrow Head in Wigtownshire, 27 miles 
ftW. of St Dees Hoad, and 27 K of tfbrangfnrd 
Lough. Tho length of the island is 33^ miles, 
lireiwith 12^ miles, and area 145*325 acres (227 
Hfj. in.), of which nearly 100,000 are cultivated. 
At fclio south-western extremity is an islet called 
tho Calf of Man, containing. 800 acres, ft large 
portion of which is under cultivation, A chain of 
mountains extends from north-east tn south-west, 
the highest of which is Snaofell (2024 feet). In 
sonio of tho streams trout abound, though in many 
the fish have been destroyed by the washings from 
the lead-mines. Tho coast-scenery from Maughold 
Head on the east, passing south to Teel on the 
west, is hold and picturesque, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Calf, where Spanish Head, 
tho southern extremity of the island, presents a 
sea-front of extreme grandeur, 

The greater part of the island consists of clay- 
slate under various modifications. Through tho 
clay-schist granite has burst in two localities, in 
the vicinity of which mineral veins have been dis¬ 
covered, and ave extensively worked* Nearly 5000 
tons of load arc extracted annually, considerable 
(quantities of zinc, and smaller quantities of copper 
and iron ; the lend ore is very rich in quality. The 
principal mines are at Lftxov on the cast coast, and 
Voxel ale near the west. Tug Great Laxey Inline is 
one of the most important in (lie United Kingdom. 


The climate is remarkable for the limited range 
of temperature, both annual mid diurnal; westerly 
and .south-westerly winds greatly predominate, 
easterly and north-easterly winds occurring childly 
in the autumn quarter. Myrtles, fuchsias, and 
other tender exotics Nourish throughout the year. 
The llora of the island is almost identical vith 
that of Cumberland. Tim Manx cat ifl tailless 
{see Cat ), 

The fisheries aliord employment to nearly 4000 
men and hoys. More than 700 boats arc employed 
in the herring and cod fisheries, the average annual 
produce being above £60,000. Large numbers of 
fat cattle ave shipped to the English markets, as 
well as about 20,000 quarter* of wheat annually. 
The manufactures are inctniBidertihle, The revenue 
derived from the island amounts to about £50,000 
per annum ; of this the greater part is received 
from customs duties, and the whole, except £10,000 
a year payable to the imperial treasury, is used fol¬ 
io sular purposes, 

The Isle of Man possesses much to interest the 
antiquary. Castle Rnfthen (sec. CASTLETOWN), 
probably the most perfect building of its* date 
extant,"was founded by Guthred, son of King 
Oriy, in 947. The mins of Unshcn Abbey (1154) 
are" picturesquely situated at Balks alia- Feel 
Castle, with the cathedral of St German, is a very 
beautiful min, dating from the 12th century Uee 
Peel), There aio numerous so-called Dniidteal 
remains and -Runic monuments throughout the 
i-dand ; the Ilmric crosses, of which there rue sonic 
forty in all, aro especially numerous at Ivirk 
Michael. The Tynwald Ilill at St John’s, near the 
centre of fclio island, is a perfect relic of 
navian antiquity, Once a year new Acts of Tyn¬ 
wald arc hero proclaimed. The hill is at Uncial, 
circular, and arranged in four platforms. 4 Botii 
institution anil use should he compared with the 
Icelandic Tjngvnlla. The island is divided into six 
fth&itlinffa; these into seventeen parishes; these, 
again, were divided into trectis (now obsolete), and, 
lastly, into quarter-lands. The towns, noticed 
separately, are Castlotown, Douglas, the modern 
capital, Peel, ami Ramsay, 

The principal line of coumuuucaUmi with the 
United Kingdom is between Douglas and Liver¬ 
pool, bv means of a lino 11 cot of swift steamers, 
There ‘is a submarine telegraphic cable between 
Maughold Head and *Sfc Rees Head. In 1873 a line 
of railway was opened between Douglas and I 
in 1S74 to Castletown and the south; and in 18/0 
Lo Ramsey—all on tho single narrow-gauge system. 
Extensive improvements in tho way of hjirhonr- 
works, piers, and promenades have been carried 
out at Douglas, Ramsey, and Peel. Pop. (1821) 
40,081 ; (1841) 47,986 ; (1871) 64,042 ; ( 1881)1)4 080 - 
tho smallness of the increase being attributable 
fco emigration. Visitors number about 130,000 
annually. , , . , 

The lloumii Mom was not Aran, but Anglesey, 
Previous to the fith century tho history of the 
Isle of Alan is involved in obscurity; from that 
period it was ruled by a lino of Welsh kings, until 
near tho end of the 9th century, when the Nor¬ 
wegian, Hnrald Haarfager, invaded arid took pos¬ 
session of the island. A lino of Scandrntn mu 
kings succeeded, until Magnus, king of Not way, 
ceded his right in the island and the Hebrides to 
Alexander III. of Scotland \ 1200V, tViV« trauv 
ferenca of claim being the direct result of the 
disastrous failure of the expedition of Iiaco or 
Norway against the iScots m 1263. On Alex¬ 
ander^ death the Manx placed themselves under 
the protection of Edward I. of England by a 
formal instrument dated 1290; on tire strength 
of this document fclio kings of England granted 
the island to various royal favourites from time 
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to time until 1-106, when it was granted to 
Sir John Stanley in perpetuity, to lie held of the 
crown of England, by rendering to the king, his 
heirs, and successors, a cast of falcons at their 
coronation. The Stanlcv family continued to rule 
the island under the title of Kings of Man, until 
1031, when the style of Lord was adopted. In the 
same year the island was surrendered to a parlia¬ 
mentary force hy lb'ceLver-goneral Christian, who 
had raised an armed body against the govern¬ 
ment, then in the hands of the Countess of Derby, 
Parliament granted the island to Lmd Fairfax j 
hut mi the Restoration the Derby family were 
again put in possession. On the death of Jnines, 
tenth Karl of Derby, without issue in 1735, James, 
second Duke of Athol, descended from the youngest 
daughter of James seventh Karl of Derbv, became 
Lord of Man. Tlie Isle of Man having been for a 
long period the seat of an extensive smuggling 
Lade, to tlio detriment of the imperial revenue, 
the sovereignty of it wa> purchased hy die JIritisfi 
government, in 1705,. for €70,000 and an annuity 
of £2000 a year, ihe duke still retaining certain 
manorial rights church patronage, Ac, The last 
remaining interest of the Athol family in the island 
was transferred to the British crown in 1S2U; the 
amount paid for tlie island having amounted m the 
aggregate to £493,000. 

The Isle of Man forms a separate bishopric under 
the title of Sodor and Man. The bishopric oi the 
Slidoroys—Scandinavian fur ‘Southern Lies’—was 
for a time annexed to Man; lienee the title of 
Sudor* which is Mill retained, the name having 
liecn applied to the i>leb of Holm Peel, on which 
the cathedral church of the diocese stands. This 
bishopric is said to have been founded hy St Patrick 
in 447. Among the bishop* tho most famous was 
Thomas AViLon (q. v\), the author of fjanvt Privaht. 
The Manx Church has its own canons and an 
independent convocation. The see is* for certain 
mrpose.s, attached to tlie province of York ; the 
>ishop “its in the House of Lords, but does not 
vote. 

The Isle of Mari has a constitution and govern¬ 
ment of its own, to a certain extent independent 
of the imperial parliament. It has its own Jaws, 
law-uiUeer?, and courts of Law. The legislative 
body in styled the Court of Tynwald, consisting of 
the" Lion tenant-govern or and Council-the latter 
being composed of the hi shop, attorney-general, 
two ile-cm^ters fur judge*), clerk of the rolls, 
water bailiff’, archdeacon, and vicar-general—and f 
tho House of twenty •four Keys, or re present a- \ 
tive-, A lull is separately considered hy both 
brandies and on being passed by them is trans¬ 
mitted for the royal assent; it does nob, however, 
become law an til it is promulgated in the English 
and Manx languages on the Tynwald Hill. The 
House of Iveys was formerly self-elective *, hut in 
I860 an act was passed establishing an election hy 
the people every 'seven years; and a bill passed in 
JB$0 to amend this act abolished tlie property 
quuUlicatiou for members, granted household nuli- 
rage in towns, £4 owner and €0 tenant franchise 
in the country, and conferred the suffrage on women. 
The anno vial hearings of Man uve three legs \n 
armour conjoined at the thighs. The Manx people 
sire iif Celtic origin, with a strong dash of the 
Scandinavian. Thy language belongs to tlie GoideJic 
group of the Celtic languages (nee Celts). It is 
now hut little spoken. Church service in the Manx 
language has been discontinued since the middle of 
the 19 th centaly. There is no lituvatmo beyond a 
tew wrings and carols The Pravcr-book was trans¬ 
lated into Manx in 1763, the ‘ Bible in 1772. A 
dictionary was com piled in 1835. Some account 
of the native superstitions will he fonml in the 
notes to Pcwfil of the Peal:. i 
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Down to the middle of the 19th century the 
island was almost exempt from taxation, and con- 
frequently looked upon as a cheap place of resi¬ 
dence, while its laws were available for the protec¬ 
tion of English debtors. All this lias long ceased. 
Taxation, locally imposed, has been introduced for 
various purposes; and, though there is no^poor- 
law, rates in aid are not unknown. The influx 
of visitors, and the facilities for exporting native 
produce, have equalised prices with tlioso obtain¬ 
ing in the surrounding countries, and the social 
condition 1ms been much modified. 

h?ce The Ish of Man, its History &c., hy the Her. -T. 
(r. Cununing, Mi., F.G.S.; History of the Ish of Man, 
by Joseph Train, F.S.A. Scot ; Brown’s Popular (tunic; 
Chronica Itajum J\Iannia\ edited by Munch (Christiania, 
I Blit) ); £ nr manes and Place Name* of the Ish of Man, by 
A. IV, Moore* preface by Ihof. Rhys (1800); and tho 
works published by the Manx tfocioty (111 voL. 1858-08). 

Mrtlianr'* GUi.r ov t lies between Ceylon and 
tlie Madras coast, and L dosed on the north hy alow 
reef of rocks and islands called Adam's Bridge. 
Its extreme width is nearly 2U0 miles. The gulf is 
famous for its pearl-fisheries, 

Monacor', a town of Majorca, in a fertile 
plain, 30 miles 12. of Palma by rail. Pop. 14,920. 

Mana gua, the capital of Nicaragua, lies in a 
fertile district, on the south shove of Lake Managua, 
63 miles hy rail SIS. of Leon, and lias perhaps 10,000 
inhabitants, For the lake, see Leon. 

Mamiklii, a name applied to various birds of 
the South American group of Chatterers, amongst 
oth&ia to the Cock of tho Rock (q.v.). See also 
COTINGA. 

Mnmios, capital of Amazonas province, in tho 
United States of Brazil, is on the lUo Negro, 1*2 
miles above its confluence with the Amazons. An 
ugly, whitewashed cathedral vises in the centre of 
the" town, which also boasts a custom -house, a tiny 
fort, ami a military hospital. It is-a steamboat 
station, and has a considerable trade in various 
forest-prodnets, but principally in imlia-nildier. 
The population, though often stated at ’26,000 
to 30,000, is under 12,000. 

Manassas, formerly Manassas Junction, a 
village close to Bull linn (q.v.). The Confederates 
called their two victories here the first ami second 
battles of Manassas. 

llanassch, the name of the oldest son of 
Jose]ili. The tribe of Manasseh received land on 
! both sides of the Jordan (see Palestine).—Man- 
! Asskh was also the name of one of the kings of 
Judah (the fourteenth), who succeeded his father 
Huzekiah, 697 or G99 i».u., at tho age of twelve, 
and reigned, according to the narrative, for lilty- 
live years. He rushed headlong into all manner 
of idolatry, and seduced the people to follow his 
example. Carried prisoner to Babylon, ho re¬ 
pented, ruul his prayer was heard (2 Chron. xxxiii.), 
—The apocryphal composition called tlie Prayer of 
Manasses, found in some M8S. of tin 1 Suptimgmt, 
was never positively received ns canonical. 

llaunsKCh ben Israel, Jewish scholar, was 
horn nt Lisbon in 1604, fled with liis fill her from 
the Inquisition, and settling at Amsterdam became 
chief rabbi of the synagogue there. In 1050 ho 
visited England, seeking to secuie (see Jews, Vol. 
Yh p. 323) from Cvmmvell the veadnuftsum of the 
Jews. Ho died at Middelhurg in 1069. He pub¬ 
lished texts of various parts of the Old Testament, 
with notes; De Great/one Probhmnta XXX. (1036); 
Pc la Pesttrrcccion de los Maeries (1036); De Ter- 
hum Vitw ( 1039 ); Esperunca de Israel { 1650) • Via • 
diene Jtulworum, or a Letter in Anwer to Questions 
propounded (Lund. 1656); and Humble Address io 
the Lord Protector on behalf of the Jewish Nation 
1 (1056). 
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Manatee [Mmmlus) i ono of the 1 sea-cows’ or 
Sironia, allied to the Dngung (q.v.) and to the 
extinct Rhytinu. Two aperies, very like one 
another in structure and habit, arc distinguished, 
Jf. australis, in the rivers and estuaries of the 
Atlantic sidn^ of tropical Smith America, and AI, 
iscuft/ftlc.usis, in the Senegal find other rivers of 
"Went Africa. ’They arc gregarious, inofl'ensive, 
sluggish mammals, browning mi algrc, fresh-water 
weds, ami even shore-pi an is. In regard to their 
breeding and parturition information is still re¬ 
quired, but wo know that the mothers show much 
alleefcioii for the young, and protect them in danger. 
Tn length the manatee measures from 10 to 12 feet« 
the colour of the thick, wrinkled, hairless hide is 
dark bluish gray, lighter as usual on tlio ventral 
surface. The upper lip hears a rounded knoh, and 



there avo yellow bristles about the mouth \ the 
eyes are small and deeply sunk, and the nostrils 
are valvcd slits at the end of the xnmit, From the 
dugongs they differ in having a thicker body ami 
a slraig liter head, with the jaws hub slightly 
curved, in the rounded or shovoMike shape o? the 
tail, and in the presence of rudimentary nails on 
the fore-limbs, to the hand-liko form of "which the 
word Manatee refers. They differ also in more 
tcchniml diameterK—e,g. In die very exceptional 
occurrence of six instead of seven neck vertebra?, 
and in the Dentition (q.v.), which in the adult 
manatee is represented by horny pads replacing 
the front teeth lost in early life,"and hy ]{- ridged 
molars, of which, however, only $ arc in use at a 
time. The manatee, though becoming scarcer, is 
still harpooned or otherwise! caught, being valued 
on account of its palatable llesli, its abundant fat, 
and its strong skin. Gentle and allectionato, it 
readily admits of being tamed, and living speci¬ 
mens "have been successfully transported to the 
Zou in Loudon, 

Kuo Dunoxo; and also fcho mmoira by ITnrio and 
liar rod in tlio Tran3, Zool. Sue., voh. viii. x. xi. 

Mnilbhuin, a district forming the eastern part 
of Choln Nagpore (ij. v.). 

lUaiiby, Ukojiok IVilliajt, inventor of life¬ 
saving apparatus for shipwrecked persons, was 
born in 1705, at Tlilguy, near Downlmm Market 
in Norfolk, served in the militia, and became 
htimiok-master at Yarmouth in 1803. In 1808 ho 
succeeded, with apparatus designed by him, in sav¬ 
ing the lives of the crew of the brig Elizabeth. A 
career of usefulness was thus commenced, which he 
followed for tlio remaining forty-six years of his 
life, lie repeatedly received grants of money from 
parliament, He died November 18, 1854. It was 
estimated that, by the time of his death, nearly 
\0Vj0 persons had been rescued horn fctmnded ships 
hy moans of his apparatus. Wee Life-saving 
Appauatus. 

lUtmcUll, L\, a district of Spain, the southern¬ 
most part of the old kingdom of New Castile, com - 
prising most of the present province of Ciudad 
Ileal, with parts of Alhacote, Toledo, ami On mica 
(see ( Jahtile), It is the country of the evei-memor, 
able T)nn Quixote, his squire Handm lhinza, and 
of the peerless Dulcnicn del Tolmso, 


jHanche (‘sleeve'), a maritime department in 
the north-west of France, formed from the old pro¬ 
vince of Normandy, derives its nanio from La 
Msvucho (the English Channel), which wadies its 
rocky coasts. Greatest length, 81 miles; average 
bivmdfcli, 28 miles; area, 228ft srp in, Pop. (1872) 
514,77(1; (1880)520,805, The climate is mild but 
humid. Cereals, flax, hemp, beetroot, and fruits 
arc extensively cultivated. ImnujiLSo quantities 
of apples are grown, from which 28,000,000 
gallons of cider are made annually. Horses of 
the true Norman breed arc reaictl, and excellent 
cattle and sheep are fed on the extensive pastures. 
There are valuable granite quarries. The depart¬ 
ment in divided into the six avYontUssemcats of Si 
LA, Coutances, Valognes, Cherbourg, Avranchc*, 
and Mortain. Capital, St Ln. The port of Cher¬ 
bourg arid tlio rook of St Michel (with its celebrated 
abbey) belong to Ibis department, 
lUmicJiestcr (Sax, Mamceslre), a corporate 
and parliamentary borough of Lancashire, was 
elevated to the dignity of a city in 1817, hy being 
made the see of a bishop, and condoned hy royal 
charter in 1853. It is situated in tlio hundred of 
Salford, on the casLbnnk of the Dwell. Salford is on 
the opposite bank; and the two boroughs, connected 
by sixteen bridges (besides railway viaducts), may 
bo eousiiloml one city. Manchester is the acknow¬ 
ledged centre of the most extensive manufacturing 
district in fcho world* and is remarkable from being 
surrounded by a ring nf populous suliuvlmn town¬ 
ships formed from the overflow of its population. 
Within a few miles there is a second circle of 
towns, with populations ranging from 10,000 to 
50,000. Ataiadius of 30 miles is another cluster 
of towns, nearly all of them manufacturing, and 
to all of which there is easy ami frequent access 
hy t'Yftuwttflw, tamta, and mttwsvVfc. 

187 miles NNW, of Timid on, 31 li. r>f Liverpool, 61A 
SE. of Lancaster, 84 N. of Birmingham, 08§ NW. 
of York, 48i B\V, of Leeds, 41 j N v\ 7 . of Sheflielil, 
and 40 NJE. of Chester. The growth of the popula¬ 
tion of the two boroughs is shown in the following 
table: 


Nnm li cater. 

1801. 

lgai. m,m 

1871.851,180 

Ifcfel.423,801 


&tlfur<l. Tolul. 

14,477 SO,7 62 

102,440 -105,831 

121,801 470,000 

170.2&5 000,030 


By the City Extension Act of 1885 the rnrliu- 
montavy boundaries wore greatly extended, and 
later an agitation was begun in various suburban 
townriiipa for incorporation. Five of thc&e were 
ali'cady incorporated with Manchester in 18D«b 
when others were applying and expected to be¬ 
come incorporated. The total population then 
will probably exceed a million, though ollidnlly it 
was estimated in 181)0 at 873,000, The area of 
the parliamentary borough is 20 sq, in., and that 
of Sulford 8 s<j. 111 . Doth boroughs were enfran¬ 
chised by the Reform Bill of 1832, Manchester 
returning two members and Salford one member 
to parliament. The Reform Bill of 1807 gave Man 
Chester three and Salford two members, Since 
1885 Manchester re turns six and Salford three mem¬ 
ber* lo parliament. 

At present Manchester and Salford, and a large 
portion of the .suburban population, are supplied 
with water collected on llic slopes of Llacbstonc 
Edge, distant about 20 miles. The water-works 
possess a total capacity of 3,828,000,000 gallons, 
and the average daily supply is about 25,000,000 
gallons, in view of 1 the rapid increase of the 
population the city council purchased Thu'hnei'O 
Lake, in Cumberland, from which will come a. 
further supply of 50,000,000 gallons daily, , f .Tlic 
water will be" conveyed by moans of an aqifcrtuct. 
and tunnel fs to Bolton, and the ropmfning ’ 51) 
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uiiles in large iron pipe* laid along tlie mam 
mad** The first contract of <3 miles tunnel- 
ling ami 1 h mile of open cutting, was lot in 
1885. The water-work*;, along with the gas¬ 
works, are the property of the corporation, mid 
Manchester claims to have been the first local 
authority to obtain powers to supply public light, 
The profits average CJ03,480, out of AVliicli £20,000 
is paid over for city improvements. The market 
rents amount to £44,000 pci* annum, and until so 
fate as 1845, being governed by the antiquated 
machinery of manor courts, borough reeve, con¬ 
stables, ami unpaid magistrates, tax and toll were 
paid on all aitided brought into the markets. 
During that year (1845) these manorial privileges 
were bought for £*200,000. In 1845-46 a public 
subscription fminded three parks of about 80 acres 
each, and shortly after a fourth of 60 acres was 
added. There are now in Manchester and .Salford 
eleven parks, giving “even for the former and four 
for tile latter, with eight recreation grounds, cover¬ 
ing altogether 300 acres, Man nil ester was also 
the first borough to take advantage in 1852 of the 


Free Libraries Act. Perhaps none of the great 
towns in Britain i* better furnished with good 
libraries and reading-rooms than Manchester, all 
irovidcil within a few years. There arc six branch 
ibraries with rending rooms, and also additional 
rooms for boys. The Free Reference Library in 
King Street has 198,000 volumes. Salford 1ms"four 
branch libraries, with reading*rooms ami a museum; 
while Manchester in i860 received a park, library, 
and museum from the Whitworth legatees, to bo 
incorporated with the Technical School and School 
of Art. There are besides eighteen private libraries, 
some of which are connected with institutions of 
various kinds The Chethain Library, founded by 
Humphrey Chatham (q.v.) in 1653, contains 30,000 
volumes, ‘with many rare and curious hooks and 
manits-crints, and was the first free library in Eng¬ 
land,. .There is a fine old leading-ioom, in which 
the visitor is at once carried hack in imagination 
to medieval times, Mention may he made also of 
che At lien mum, Royal Exchange, "Portico, and Law 
and Foreign LihviuW, v<;e. The two 1 trough* have 
about 102 churches belonging to the Establishment. 
The Cathedral, formerly known as the Collegiate 
Church,, but now called the ‘ Old Church ’ (built in 
1422), in a fine Gothic struct lire, and between 
1815 and 1803 underwent complete restoration in 
its original style. It com puses a perfect .stalled 
Hmir of exquisite beauty, a retrochoir, larly chapel, 
jnteial chapel*, diapter-Imure, and a tower 130 feet 
high, w ith ten bells, There are 23 Roman Catholic 
and 303 dissenting chapels, .some of which are 
voiv hue specimens: of modern Gothic architce- 
ture. There are 5 JewHi synagogues, 5- German 


churches, a Greek church, and nn Armenian (q,v.) 
cimrch. 

The principal buildings for secular purposes arc, 
first, the town-hall (1868-77), by Waterhouse, com¬ 
pleted in 1883. The original estimate for the build¬ 
ing was £750,000 ; ib has, however, cost £1,053,000, 
and occupies an area of 8648 square yards. It is a 
Gothic structure and triangular in form, built.of 
brick, faced with frees tone, and at some pavta with 
granite ; and is, it is claimed, the finest building in 
the world devoted to purely municipal purposes, 
The great hall is decorated with remarkable 
pictures illustrating the history of Manchester, by 
Sladox Brown (n.v.). The clock-terror, 286 foot 
high, contains a fine peal of twenty-ouo hells. In 
the lioyal Infirmary, first used in 1755, as many as 
32,000 patients arc treated annually, and there is 
an average of 25 accident cases admitted daily. 
The Koyal Institution is a noble Doric edifice by 
Larry, built nfc a cost of £30,000,. and contains a 
gallery of paintings, a school of design, and a lecture 
theatre. It was erected in 1825-30, its object 
being lo diffuse a taste for the fine arts by exhibit¬ 
ing works of art of the highest 
class, and to encourage lit ovary 
and scientific pursuits by Means 
of popular courses of lectures. 
The walls of the cntranco-hull 
are decorated with casts of the 
Elgin Marbles, presented by 
George IV. A fine statue of 
Dalton by Cl i an troy is placed in 
the ball. The Royal Exchange 
(1864-74), an imposing building 
in the Italian style, bus a meet¬ 
ing-hall said to be the largest in 
the United Kingdom— area, 5170 
square yards, ft is 120 feet wide 
without intermediate supports. 
Tuesdays and Fridays are the 
chief days for business, and on 
these days its immense area is 
densely covered. The Free-trade 
Hall (1856) holds 5000 people, 
and is a memorial of the agitation which resulted 
in the repeal of the com laws. The * Peterloo 
Massacre* look place on its site. The Assize 
Courts (1864), by Waterhouse, avo a splendid 
specimen of Gothic architecture, and cost £100,000. 
The great hall is a magnificent apartment, being 
100 feet long, 48,1 broad, and 75 feet high. All 
the arrangements of the court are considered as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The Literary and Philosophical .Society U789), 
in George Street, lias a valuable scientific library 
and. a chemical laboratory, and publishes mennuis. 
On its roll arc many distinguished names, including 
Dm Henry and Percival, "Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas do Quincey, John Dalton* Eaton Hodgkin- 
son, Sir W. Fairbairn, Sir Janies Whitworth, 
James Nasmyth, and Dr Joule, There are about 
seventy other societies and institutions of various 
kinds in Mancliester, many of them of very high 
standing. 

The statues and monuments in Manchester are 
numerous, and vary considerably in order of merit. 
On the Infirmary Esplanade are four statues—Uio 
Duke of Wellington, Sir It Peel, Watt, and 
Dalton. The Albert Memorial stands in Albert 
Square, also u statue of Bishop Eraser, and in 
18V)0 it was proposed to erect one of Dr Joule, 
mid another of John Bright, A bronze statue of 
Col)den is placed in St Anne’s Square, Humphrey 
Chetham in the Cathedral, and Cromwell near the 
entrance of Victoria Street. 

Hie facilities for education in Manchester liavo 
been greatly extended and improved within recent 
years. The Grammar-school is the most ancient, and 
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wan founded by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, in 
1515. its origimil endowment way £29 per annum, 
but Iho possession of certain mills on the Irk—a 
tributary of the Irwcll—soon gave the school a 
substantial revenue. In 1825 the report of the 
Charity Commissioners showed that the total 
income of the Crummur-school Trust had reached 
a sum exceeding £1000 per aiumm. In 1868 the 
original plan of the founder was altered, and 
the new scheme, ns sanctioned by the Court of 
Cl mil eery, is the admission of 100 boys at twelve 
guineas a year each, the remainder being on 
the foundation, and the school is enlurged to 
accommodate 350 boys. In Ihmenosc College, 
Oxford, there are four scholarships belonging to 
this school, and eighteen others of which it has 
every third turn. In Ht Johns College, Cam¬ 
bridge, it has, in turn with two other schools, a 
right to twenty-two scholarships. There is also 
a hospital school, founded in 1651 by Humphrey 
Chetham, 'for maintaining,. educating, bringing 
up, and apprenticing forty healthy and pour 
boys.* By 1845 the revenue had increased siiili- 
ciently to justify the feoilers in increasing the 
number of boys to 100. In 1851 was opened Owens 
College (q.v.). It is duo to the liberality of John 
Owens, who died in 1840, leaving by will £100,000 
to ho oxnumled in founding an educational institu¬ 
tion of the highest class. In 1870 a further sum of 
£90,000 was expended on new buildings, &c. In 
1880 a royal charter was granted for the founding 
of Victoria University, or which Owens is one of 
the colleges, and by an additional charter the uni¬ 
versity was entitled to confer degrees in surgery 
and medicine. As an educational institution it 1ms 
already earned a very high character, and has grown 
steadily in usefulness and resources. Tile university 
contains an excellent library and museum of natural 
history. The Technical School, with which in 1883 
was incorporated the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
in 1890 the Manchester Whitworth Institute, 1ms 
proved very completely how a school can he organ¬ 
ised to give thorough technical training in the 
principles and processes of great and complicated 
industries. The course of studies is generally con¬ 
fined to subjects of commercial ami mechanical 
in teres t—theoretical and practical engineering, de¬ 
signing, spinning and weaving, printing, dveing, 
and bleaching, metallurgy and chemistry, tt has 
also several good lecture-rooms, Every facility is 
allhvded the scholars for acquiring thorough know¬ 
ledge, theoretical and practical, of the various 
handicrafts, and the expert use of tools. The 
guarantors of the Manchester Exhibition (1887) 
have contributed their surplus of £42,000, ami the 
city council has adopted the Technical Instruction 
Act, and lias from 1890 allotted the school the sum 
of £2000 per mm mil. In 1889-90 there were 50 
board schools and 130 elementary schools, with an 
attendance of 72,107 scholars. There are evening 
classes in connection with the board and technical 
schools at a moderate rate. As regards the educa¬ 
tion of the poorer cliihlron, the persevering en¬ 
deavours of the wealthy and benevolent in this 
direction have been very noteworthy. 

The great revolution in the industrial life of 
England began hero about the middle of the 18fch 
century—the substitution of the factory system, 
where large numbers of men work together, for the 
older method of each working in their homes. 
New possibilities were also opened up by a series of 
remarkable inventions which increased production 
of manufactured goods at a far cheaper and incon¬ 
ceivably more rapid rate, combined with the new 
application of mechanical power to the service of 
man in Watt’s sLcam-enginc. Manchester lias been 
the pioneer in opening up new means of internal 
comm mi ien Lion, and to meet the rapid increase of 


trade and commerce many efforts wore made in early 
times to substitute some better means for Hie pack- 
horse mode of carriage ami conveyance- In 1720 the 
Involl was made navigable. In J756 the Bridge- 
water Canal was constructed, which put Man¬ 
chester in communication with the coalfields of 
Lancashire and the salt-mines of Cheshire, unci 
made an outlet to the sen. Later it became a high¬ 
way for pas sen gem as well as goods. In 1830 Man¬ 
chester had the first perfect railway in full operation. 
It has been proved that conveyance by water is only 
one-tentli or the cost of the same distance by land, 
and, in order to avoid trail shipment of goods, ami 
to render Manchester an inland seaport, the 
gigantic engineering work of making a ship-canal 
at a cost or £5,750,000 sterling was carried out in 
1887-91 (sec Canal, Vol. II. p, 700), A perfect 
network of railways and canals radiates from Man¬ 
chester as a centre in all directions. In conse¬ 
quence _of all these gradual changes Manchester is 
losing its character as merely a manufacturing 
town. A change ie gradually developing in the 
locale of the various large industries, and the city 
may be regarded now as the general market for the 
whole trade. Tho principal cotton-mills and other 
industries are being removed to the suburbs north 
and oast of the eitv, and in and around Manchester 
and Salford two-thirds of the entire cotton-man u- 
fftctnres of the United Kingdom are located. There 
arc about 700 different industries in the district. 
Manchester was the first place to secure the privi¬ 
lege of inland bonding for articles charged with 
customs duties, anil now produces a large anil 
increasing revenue from that source, 

The sanitary condition of Manchester is not a 
satisfactory ono, ami in consequence the death-rate, 
averaging 35 per 1000, is abnormally high 3 but it 
must be remembered that the corporation had 
long nrreai’h of neglect and indifference to make up, 
while a mind increase of population was going 
on. Down to 1838 Manchester and Salford were 
governed by a borough-reeve and constables, and 
from their abolition only could the real work of 
improvement begin. As instances of the im¬ 
mense works accomplished by the corporations 
may be mentioned the gas and water supplies, 
municipal buildings, widening mid draining of tho 
streets, removal of unhealthy courts and dwellings. 
The sewage main (bains made since 1833 are 95 
miles in length, cross drains and eyes 148 miles, 
whilst the area of streets paved equals a million 
square yards. The smoke nuisance is perhaps 
more difficult to remove now than .when the 
factories were within the city. The disease and 
death dealing river, the Invcll, flowing through a 
dense population, has yofc to bo dealt with. Besides, 
the pollution from public works of all kinds it ia 
the receptacle of tho sewage from more than one 
million of a population distributed over the water¬ 
shed of the Invell, comprising an area of 300 sq, m. 
flreat el torts are constantly being made to remedy 
this unfortunate state of matters. 

Manchester is undoubtedly an ancient city. It 
is mentioned as a Roman station (il lancnuinm; 
in A.S. Manirfcetidcv)^ and spoken of at the time 
of the Norman Conquest in connection with 
Salford and Rochdale, but the uncertainty of all 
trustworthy information, especially as regards its 
origiu, renders any account of its early history a 
matter of doubtful value. We cannot determine 
when Manchester became a'manufacturing district, 
but it is probable that the introduction of Flemish 
artificers in the reign of Edward III. is the real 
starting-point, In the 13tli century there was a 
fill ling-in ill, and dyeing yarns or cloth was practised. 
Tho 14th and 15th centuries are men tinned as periods 
of gicat progress. Camden, who visited Manchester 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, describes it as 
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‘ mr pojuiug ueivibhouving towns iu elegance ami 
populmisnes-f. Here, 1 ho says, ‘is a woollen iwuiu- 
iaclnre, chinch, market, awl college. la tUe last 
age it was more famous for t!ie manufacture of 
'ituiTft railed Manchester cottons and the privilege 
of sanctuary, which the parliament under Henry 
Vill. removed to Chester.' in l?24 Hr titukely 
describes it as * tlie lamest, most rich, noptilom, 
and busy village in England. Hero are about 24(JU 
families, ami their trade, which is incredibly huge, 
consist* of fustians, tickings, girth-weblis, ami tunes, 
wide1 1 av<s dispensed all uveu the kingdom ana to 
foreign parts. They have looms winch work 21 
laces til a time, stolen from the Dutch, maloti the 
samo river for the upnee of 3 miles there are (JO 
water-iidlls. 1 Another autWit>' o\ nvvu the 
date says 4 the inhabitants are not only thrifty ami 
inventive hut very industrious ami saving—always 
contriving' and inventing something new. 

In the political world Manchester litis taken a 
leading place. The Anli-corndruv League, which 
after a seven veal's’ struggle caused the lqieal of 
the corn law-Oiail ifc^ origin here; and the J/««- 
i'kcsler School is a term applied to a party of 
Engli-di lUvlicals, which had its origin in the Anti- 
corn-law League, It identified itself with Hie 
development of free-trade principles, utilitaviau- 
ifciu, the resistance to government interference (as 
with factory labour 1, supporting a policy of brissci 
fi**re, and in foreign all airs was n peace party, 
insisting strongly on non-interference, ftec articles 
on Corn Laws, Free Trade, Bright, Cobleii, 
(liboiin (Milner). 

&Q Whittaker's lit story of Manchester (1771); Pren¬ 
tice's History amt Sketches of Manchester (1850-53); 
JUrifly'j* History of Manchester (1861); Bailie’s History 
of Lancashire (1870); Proctor's Memorials of Mam 
Chester (1880); Axon’s Annuls of Manchester (188(3); 
Saintshury'ii Manchester (1887); am] M'Cnllock’s Die- 
tiosuiry of Commerce (1887). 

Jluiieh ester, the largest city of New Hump- 
rime, stands mostly mi the east hank of the Uem- 
juac River, Hi mile» S. of (Concord, 39 miles NNM r . 

4 if fliHon hy mil. Its principal streets are wide 
and shaded with ehns, and ib has several public 
ivarks. Thu river here falls 54 feet, ami affords 
water-power to itiimeimiu factories. The great 
industry of the place is its manufacture of cottons 
;ind woollen^; hut locomotives, li re-engines, sewing- 
machines, wagons, edged tools, hoots anil shots, 
paper, (Jvc. are also manufactured. MmiChester L 
the scut of a Homan Catholic bishop, and has a 
Catholic orphanage and a convent, besides a state 
reform school. Pop. (1870) 23,030; < 18S0) 32,630. 

MiUKdicstar, Howard Montagu, second 
Raul of, English general mid statesman, was the 
>mi of the Ihvt etui, and was burn in 1602. After 
leav ing Cambridge—his college was Sidney Sussex 
-—lie uornmpamed Prince diaries to Spain, and 
afterwards sat iu tlm House of Louis us Huron 
MiiihoHmi. Hut willing witlt the popular party, 
and being an acknowledged leader of the Puri¬ 
tans m Lhe Upper Hinise, he was charged by the 
king (3d January 1012) with entertain in «r traitorous 
deftjgiijj, along with the live independent member* 
of tiie JloiL-6 of Commons. He succeeded lis father 
a* earl in the same year. On tlie outbreak of ho*- 
Uuties he of eniusc fought for the piuliuuumt. He 
Mnreil under I^ex at EdgelnJl, then held Ibea^m 
mated (ea.-d.tmi) counties against Newcastle, took 
Lincoln (1644), and muted Prince IhipcrUb Maistnn 
Mmir-wih&t H in say, he mmiinally commn ruled : 
tlie ieal fighting was done l>y Croinwrll and bis 
juujMdes. He thou inaiched to oppose the royalists 
in the south-west, and defeated tlioin at Newbury 
i the second battle), Hut after this battle lie again 
showed dackim-s in following n p tlie victory, the 
mmo lmilt that bad been noticed after Mm*ton 


Moor. In consequence Cromwell accused him of 
military in competency in tlie House of Coin maun, 
and the two had a downright quarrel. The Hoi f- 
1 1 Buying Ordinance deprived Manchester of his 
cmnnmnd, and tUfe did not allay his hi l ter ness 
against Cromwell, lie opposed the trial of the 
king, and protected against the Common wealth. 
Afterwards, having been active iu promoting the 
Restoration, he was made Lord tTininhcrinvn, a 
! step designed to conciliate the Presbyterians. He 
I died 5th May 1(371, 

I 11 is grandson, UiiAHMifi Montagu, four til EAKL, 

j supported William of Orange in Ireland, was .sent 
; as ambassador extraordinary to Venice (1090), Paris 
(1699), and Vienna (1707), and was made Duke of 
l Mwuciwstev in 17ill fov Uwviug (avuuvcd tUa Han¬ 
overian succession. lie died 20th January 1722. 

MmiChincel (JiYppomrme uufuciWfct), a tropi¬ 
cal American tree of the natural older Eiiphur- 
biaceie, celebrated for the poisonous properties of 
the acrid milky juice with which every part of 
it abound^. A drop of tin's juice, which is of a 
, pure white colour, tmnw like live if it falls upon 
j the skin, and tlie sore which it produces is \cry 
j difficult- to heal. The Indians of ironical America 
[ use it for poisoning their arrows. The fruit is iu 
form, colour, an<l scent not unlike a small apple. 
The fruit of nuuichinecl dried and pulverised is 
diuretic; the seeds are excessively so. The wood 
is of line quality, and well suited for cabinet- 
making. 

Manchuria, or the country of the ManehiiH, 
called by the Chinese Tmig-Hjiii-siicng, in the north¬ 
eastern most division of the Chinese empire, bounded 
N. by the river Amur; E, by the Usnri and the 
Russian Maritime Province; S. by Corea, the 
Yellow 8ca> and the gulf of Liao-Tung ; and \V, 
by Mongolia. It embraces three provinces—Monk- 
den (area, 50,000 so. m. ; pop. 12,000,000), in the 
south, also culled leug-tien and Lino-Tung; Hci- 
lwiR-chiimg (area, 140,000 *q. m. ; pop. 25)00,000), 
m the north ; and Kirin (/iron, 90 ,000 ktj, m. ; pop. 
7,000,000), lying between the other two—total area, 
2SO,OQO eq. m.; total pop. 21,000,000. The eastern 
and most of the central parts arc covered with the 
UTeguIarJy-m’ouped ranges of the Long \Y hi to Moun- 
tftins, which in tlie AVIiito Mountain itself reach 
8000 leet, whilst the northern province is crossed bv 
Dig Cluugan Mountains. The central iiarts of (bo 
country are watered by the Suiignvi, which vises in 
the crater-lake of the Long YTiifce Mountains, and 
attev a eouisAiof 850 miles joins the Amur in the 
liurlli of Kirin province. Resides the frontier rivers 
ahesidy mentioned there are the Nomri and the 
Hnrka, afHuents of the Sungari; the Tuincn, xvhicli 
separates the Mmitime Province of Russia from 
Cmea; and the Ya-Jn and hitio llo, which bow 
son th-westwards into tlie Chinn Sea. The hills 
arc rich in timber, pines predominating; in min- 
emls ehiell.y gold, silver, cotif and mm, of nil 
\\hiQh little is extracted, though steps were heiuu: 
taken in 1899 to work the gold-mines in the Amur 
region : find in fuv-hearing luuI other uniiuals, as 

iinv^i* rp^ c \ )y n *' '^(tfbTcl, tiger, hear, wolf, 
ueei, vkc, Tlie Manchunan lavk, a cIoyrt mimic 
is exported in great numbers to China. The rivers 
swarm vrith salmon, and trout are plentiful. T'ho 
Wiiu/ite is temperate in summer, especial)v xvhilst 
the linns last (May to September), but very severe 
m winter, the season of trallic, when the streams 
and extensive nnimliy tracts are frost-bound : the 
thermometer fractiontly falls as low as - 25° F. in Hm 
northern province iu the dcjjth of winter. The 
f^T m] y { Ql ?i lG > jnd ffodwm in ahundauce I 
nillot (with vegetables tlie chief food of tlm people) i 

V 0 ^! y ’' rice, vegetables, and I 

Qinseng. \\ ild siflc is produced. The industry is I 
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con(imid to the milking of furniture, collins (sent 
to China), .anil carts, the tanning of leather, the 
preparation of furs, and the distilling of spirits. 
A large amount of trade is carrier! on at the towns 
in the interior, ami especially at the treaty port 
of New-chwang (<py.). Roans, bean cakes and 
oil, silk, ginseng, skins and furs, <&c. ure exported 
to Lho annual value of 1£ million sterling, ami 
cottons, woollens, metals, sugar, silk, paper, medi¬ 
cines, opium, &c. imported to Id million sterling. 
Tho native opium is rapidly supplanting the Indian, 
the import of which fell from 827,007 lb. in 1879 
to 12,2(56 lb. in 18S9. Excessive floods in 1S8S 
caused a severe famine. The population does nob 
embrace more than one million Manchus, and most 
of these dress and speak like Chinese. Yet they 
are the aristocracy of tho country, furnishing its 
magistrates and soldiers, its police, anil its hunters, 
though many cultivate their own land. Ever since 
the Mauchns conquered China (1044) and founded 
the present imperial dynasty Manchuria has been 
the favourite recruiting-ground for the Chinese 
army; there are stated to be 80,000 drilled men in 
the country. The rest of the population consists 
almost entirely of Cliinoso immigrants, as enter¬ 
prising, industrious, and prosperous us any people 
in the empire. The principal towns am Moiikdeu 
(q.v.), the capiLal; Kirin (q.v.); Tsitaihnr, a con¬ 
vict settlement for the empire j Ying-tzu, commonly 
called New-clnvang (q.v.), the chief port; and sonic 
others with populations, of about 20,000. All Man¬ 
churian towns are indescribably filthy, worse than 
English towns in the loth century, and most of 
them arc walled. The religions current are those 
found in China (q.v.), though the original creed of 
tho MuuoIiuh was Shamanism. Early in tho llth 
century n.u. thorn existed a native kingdom in the 
southern of the three provinces, and this was suc¬ 
ceeded by other states, until in the beginning of 
tho 17th century Nnrhachu, a Manclm chief, 
founded a powerful sovereignty; in 1044 his 
grandson ascended the throne of Chinn, ami thus 
founded the reigning Chin dynasty. The con¬ 
querors imposed upon the conquered the custom 
of wearing the pigtail, shaving the forehead, and 
dressing in narrow-sleeved instead of wide-sleeved 
coats, Brigandage and gambling are exceedingly 
rife in the country. The Manclm language is a 
branch of the Mongol stem, as the people them¬ 
selves are of the same division of tho Ural-Altaic 
family. The French Roman Catholics have had 
missionaries in Manchuria since 1888, and the 
Scottish and Irish Presbyterian churches since 
about 1861. Sec James, The Long White Mountain 
(1888), where other books arc quoted. 

Manoini. See mazarix, 

IffuiHlt^aus, an oriental mligious sect of great 
antiquity, formed out of heterogeneous Christian, 
Jewish, and heathen elements, and still found 
about the cities of Wflsib and Basra, and in KhAz- 
istAn (Susiana) on the eastern shore of the Tigris, 
working as jewellers, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. 
Tho name i,x due to the word J !amd t 1 gnosis’ 
(whence MamlAyA, 'gnostics 1 ), hut the public 
mime they lake is Unit of Saldana {Subbi\ } 1 bap¬ 
tists' ), thus professing to identify themselves with 
the Snbmaus tolerated in the Koran. They were 
formerly called (llnistuins of St John the Baptist 
from their habit of baptism or ablution. In their 
religions* system the supreme is Pird mfiMf'lhe 
great glory 1 ), with which is connected the mdnd 
rttbbd) which, after calling forth the first life, 
retired into an obscurity that can be penetrated 
only by tho most holy after death, and that but 
once. The first life ( Ohatjr, Kadmdyd ) is the active 
deity as revealed, anil which alone can he wor¬ 
shipped. Prom it, besides the ‘second life,' 
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emanated the JUandd Whugyd (* spirit of life'), the 
mediator and saviour of the’MnniLcans, from whom 
they, derive their mime. lie levcals himself to man 
in his three sons, Hibil, Sitil, and of these 

Hibil is tho most important. From the second life 
emanated the Uthrfi (‘angels’), the greatest of 
whom is AbALflr, whose son (Jabriel built the earth 
and formed man, save that his spirit was infused 
into him by Mtind mbbfl. There is an elaborate 
cosmogony extending to the kingdoms of darkness?, 
of hell, the mountains of the blessed, mid the 
planets. The succession of false prophets from NA 
were Abmhfni, MwdiA(Moses), SlilimAn (Solomon), 
and Yisliu M’sliilia (Jesus), who had been baptised 
through deceit, by the only true prophet, Yuliya, 
The last of the false prophets is M'hamad. 

The Mandrcnns bad three degrees in tho priest¬ 
hood, with a supreme oflicial (lyisli amniA) os the 
source of both civil and ecclesiastical authority. 
The piiests olliciale in white robes, barefooted, and 
women may be admitted to their order. Their 
principal vile is the masbatha or baptism. Their 
sacred language is an Aramaic dialect close lo the 
Babylonian Talmud. They have five important 
ssicicd books: rabbd ('the great book’), 

called also fjinzff, * tiensure; 1 Suit'd d'Yuhyfi 
(‘book «f John 1 ); the Quhtsla^ a collection of 
hymns; Diwdn t a ritual; and A&ftir Mdlwfhe, a 
manual of astrology. 

Brandb traces ibis system of religion back to the 
period of amalgamation of the Assyro-llahyIonian 
religious spirit with tho philosophical speculation 
of the (* reeks, 

Sog Chwolsohn, Die Sabhr u, <lct- 8 'abisiiius (1856); 
ftioufln, titudes Jtnr la Religion ties Sonblas oit Saleens 
(1880) j E. Bnbelon, Aw Mcndditcs, kur Hisloirc el leurs 
Doctrine a relit/ten see (1882); mul especially Dr Briuidt, 
Die Meuul&ischc lid iy ion (1889). 

Mandalay, th e capital of upper Burma, stands 
2 miles from the left tank of the Irawadi, a little 
N. of Amarapura (q.v.), the former capital, and 
410 miles by rail (1888) N. of Rangoon. Founded 
in I860, it was the capital of independent Burma 
until its capture by the British in tlic end of 1885, 
and since the treaty by which (1886) the king lost 
Ilia throne it has boon the capital of Upper Burma. 
Tho city forms a square, eacu side a mile long, and 
is surrounded by a wide moat, a crenelated brick 
wall 26 feet high, and an inner earthen parapet. 
In the centre of the city stand the royal palaces, 
constructed principally of leak-wood, mid enclosed 
by three stone walls mid a teak-wood stockade. 
There is little of real interest or beauty in them 
beyond some rich wood-cawing. The most famous 
building in Mandalay is, howover, the Amcan 
Pagoda; it contains a brazen linage of Buddha, 
12 feet high, an object of veneration to thousands 
of pilgrims, Outside these enclosures was, until 
the British conquest, a crowded, dirty native town, 
now cleared away to make room for a British 
cantonment. The present naLivo quarters lie out¬ 
side the fortified city. Beyond them, a^ain, on the 
slopes of the hills that border the valley of tho 
Imwadi, are numerous fine monasteries. Fop. 
65,000. Silk-weaving is the most important of tho 
industries; the others arc gold and silver work, 
ivory and wood carving, bell and gong casting, and 
knife ami sword making. In 1886 one-tenth of the 
city was burned to the ground, and an inundation 
of the river caused immense damage. In the same 
year a meteorological observatory was built. 

MmulsVmilS is a writ, nob of right but or pre¬ 
rogative, which issues from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, commanding some public body, or inferior 
court, or jus tic os of the peace, to do something which 
it is their legal duty to do. In the United .States 
the power to issue writs of mandamus is vested in 
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the Supreme Court, mid is also allowed _t(> the cir¬ 
cuit court*, subject to considerable restrictions. 

Hawlm'iD,a. general term a.j^»licLl to Chinese 
ojHm* of every grade by foreigner*, ileiiverl inm 
the Portuguese 1 to command. I 4 or the 

Chinese governmental ant hot itie?, their tank and 

distinctive buttons, -see China, Vol, III. p. I9L 

Jlamtavillc, Bernard di:, English satirical 
writer, though bum of Dnlcli parents nb Dordrecht 
in Holland in 1670. He graduated iu medicine at 
Leyden, alter six yeats of study, in 1001, ami im¬ 
mediately aftcrwanls settled in London to practise 
Ids profession.; lie died in that city in 1783. He 
is known as the author of a short work in doggerel 
ver*Q entitled The Fable of the Bees, which, as 
iiriftllv published in 1723, included the fable ii^tdf, 
railed Tho Grumbling Hire, liv&t printed in 1703, 
21?marks on the Fable, and Inquiry into the Origin 
of Moral Virtue, both added to the 1714 edition, 
and An Essay on Charily Schools and Search into 
the Origin of Society, add Gil in 1723. This book 
was a pothouse fulminant, levelled against the 
eihical theories of Shaftesbury, who set np as the 
standard of virtue the iiltm-relmed taste* of an 
idealistic msthete. MwnleviUe, writing in a, vein 
<n‘ extremely coarse and brutal paradox, cynical in 
it> frankness, though frequently of .striking acute* 
ne**, affirm* that 'private vices arc publicbenefits, 1 
and that every species of virtue is at bottom some 
form of gvos* selfishness, more or less modified. 
Thus lie over-emphasises the baser elements in 
liiiiuan nature, as Shaftesbury does the 1 dignified, 1 
The book was contained Gy the grand jury of 
Middlesex ns being immoral ami pernicious in its 
teaching, liusides that, it was attacked by Law 
fq.r.) chd non juror, by Berkeley, by Brown, AVar- 
imrton, Hwtvheson, aiid others. Mauduville in his 
defence states that he wrote in irony for the diver- 
Moil of people of discernment and knowledge, and 
bis words were not to be taken in literal earnest, 
as if meant for general readers. Nevertheless, his 
other works, such us The Virgin Unmasked, Free 
Thoughts on Religion f Ac., detract greatly from the 
sincerity of this plea. It is worth while observ¬ 
ing that hU lealistic habits of thought bring him 
in some curiously into touch with the 

exponents of modern scientific methods of inquiry. 

i Leslie Stephen, EtS'iys on Fr bethinking (1873), 
or the briefer juuiuiaiy in vol. ii. of the name writers 
English Thought in the ISth Century (18711). 

IFailrie ville, Jkiian de, the mime assumed by 
the compiler of a famous book of travel?, writ lea 
in French, and published between 1337 and 1371. 
Versions iu Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Walloon, 
Herman, Bohemian, Danish, and Irish are found, 
and the number of MSS. amounts to at least 306. 
Many have maintained the priority of the Latin 
text, which exists in as many as live independent 
vei*!um, but it seems much more piabable that 
the French wiv* the eavUcv. The earliest edition 
oi the French text was printed at Lyon- in 1480. 
Indeed, it F mo-st probable that the book was 
written under a feigned name by the phyMcbm 
Jelitui de Ikaugoigue, uthin 1 wise Johau ii la'Barbe, 
who is stated in an early Latin edition to have 
met Mandovflle lirst at Cairo, and again at Liege, 
and to have pmmunled and helped him to write 
UR travels, Them ran lie little doubt that this 

statement or Bmugoigireb was merely an iugeui- 
oUm blind, and tlmt he alone was the author of 
the hook. But a statement lavs been dKe.twoved 
that Boiirgojgne revealed on hi- death-bed his mil 
jjuiiic of iMiimlevillc! tn .lean il'Outreineuse, ex- 
plaining that he lmd had hi lice from his native 
England mr a homicide. AVo uve told fmaker that 
thw physician, ulm died in 1372, had practiced 
la* ]iioft J *rion at Liegu since 1343. And it is 
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apparently quite certain time iu the Ititli and 17lh 
ecu Luries a tomb was shown at Liege, with a 
Latin inscription stating that Mamlevillc died 
there in November 1372. An English version 
was made from a defective French nmnnncYipl 
at least as early as the beginning of Ilia loth 
century, and two extant independent revisions of 
this followed within a quarter of a century. Thu 
original defective form was printed by Pynntm and 
AVynkyn de AVimle (1409); the editions of 1727) I 
aud the well-known reprints by IlalliwoJJ {1830 and 
1800) represent one of those later revisions; that 
liist printed for the lloxburgho Chib in 1889 is an 
admirable edition of the other. But the glaring 
errors of translation render it impossible Unit either 
of these forms of the English version can bo from 
the band which wrote the original work, i» spile 
of the statement in the preface, which Ims been 
too easily believed, that it was made by Mandevillo 
himself. None the less it remains an admirable 
monument of English, bub the name of Sir John 
Mnndevillc should now disappear from histories 
of literature as the ‘father of English prose,’ 

In the preface the French compiler describes 
himself as a knight Lorn at St Albans, who left 
liis native country iu 1322, travelled by way of 
Turkey, Armenia, Tartary, Perrin, ttyria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Libya, ./Ethiopia, Amazonia, and India, often 
visited Jerusalem, and who wrote iu llwmucc as 
better understood than Larin. In the course of 
the Look we aro told further that ho had served 
the sultan of Egypt against the Bedouins, and the 
emperor of China against the king of Miur/A * that 
he bail seen the glory of ITester John ami drunk 
of the Fountain of Youth at Palombe (Quilon on 
the Malabar coast), and returned homo unwillingly 
owing to arthritic gout in 1357. 

By far the greater part of the hook has now 
been proved to be borrowed, with interpolations, 
usually extravagant, how the narrative of Friar 
Odoric (written about 1330); from Hay ton, an 
Armenian who became a Premonstratensian 
monk, and dictated at Poitiers in 1307 a book about 
the East in the French tongue; from the work of 
the Franciscan Cuvpim; from the well known 
Epistle of Treater John, widely known in the 13th 
century; from Albert of Aix, Ihunotto L/itini, 
Voter Domes t or 4 Jacques de Vitvv, Vi neon t de Beau¬ 
vais (£/)ccrdt<m Jliztoriale anil Speculum Hutta 
rale); from the 12th-century Latin itineraries of 
Palestine, and from the work of the German knight 
William of Bolden sole, written in 1336. A small 
portion of the hook may still represent a dual 
travels and personal knowledge, especially in the 
part relating to the Holy Laud; but this doe* not 
re-establish the honesty of the writer, who claims 
himself to have travelled in the remotest regions 
described, and to have .seen with his own oyos the 
wonders enumerated, while ho never men Lions 
Chloric, ftom whom he conswcd by far the greater 
part of Ids book. Among those wonders we fhui 
stories of fabulous monsters, such us anthropophagi, 
and men whoso beads grew beneath fclidr ahonhlez*, 
the phmi\ix, the vegetable lamb, tho weeping croco¬ 
dile, the garden of transmigrated souls at Cansav 
( Hang-choo-foo), and tho A'alloy Perilous. Of the 
Terrestrial Paradise, however, tho writer is candid 
enough to say that ho. hail not been there, 

fcco the article by Coign el Yule and 72. B, Niehoboii 
in vol. xv. (1883) of tho Enajdopmlia Bntannka, amt 
the latter’s letter in the Academy for April V2, 1H34; 

Dr Albert Bovciischon, Quelfcn filr die lirisebeschnibung 
drs Johann ron Mandc-viile (Berlin, 1888); am) tho In¬ 
troduction by G. V. AVavncr to his edition for tho llox- 
burgha Club (1880), in which tho views of Dr Vogels mu] 

Dr Carl Sohdubimi aro also disunited. 

iHaiulible. a name applied to various jaw- 
organs—e.g, the third pair of appendages in 0ms- 
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tueoans, tho (ii’ni j>air of trim appendages in Insects 
the lowor jaw in Vertob rates. 

IHnndiiitfoes aro a lhuilu people of Africa 
mainly in Hencgambia (q.v,), ace Armen, Vol 
I. p. 85. 

Iflaiidogarli, ovMandu', a ruined city of Jmlia 
formerly capital of tho Mohammedan kingdom o 
Mai wo, stands 15 miles N, of the Norbndda anc 
38 SW. of Indore. Tho mins Btvofcch for £ 
miles along the crest of tho Vindhya Mountain#, 
and have a circumference of 37 miles. A deep, 
narrow valley separates Idiom from the adjoining 
tableland. The least injured of the ruined build¬ 
ings is the great mosque, which is reached bv a 
hand some Might of stairs; it is said to he f tho 
finest and largest specimen of Afghan architecture 
extant in India,’ There arc also a massive royal 
palace and the white marble mausoleum of tho 
king who raised tho city to the acme of its splen¬ 
dour ( early 15th century ), According to Malcolm, 
Munrtogam was founded 313 a.d, 

Mandoline, a musical instrument of the lute 
species. The , body of tho mandoline is formed of 
a number of narrow pieces of different kinds of 
wood, bent into Hie shape, and glued together, 
On the open portion of the body is fixed the 
sounding-board, with a finger-board' and neck like 
a guitar. Tho Neapolitan mandoline, 'which 
tho most porfeot, has four double strings, tuned 
(beginning with tho lowest) G, D, A, E, The 
Milanese nmndolino has live double strings, tuned 
G, G, A, T>, 15. Tho sound is produced by a 
plectrum in the right hand, while tho left hand 
produces the notes on the finger-board. The man¬ 
doline is chiefly used for accompaniment. 

Muiulrukc (Mandragora officinalis), a RoJan- 
acomis plant closely allied to'Belladonna (q.v.). 
There are two varieties, the vernal aiul the autum¬ 
nal ; both are natives of the Mediterranean region 
and tho East, and especially abound in Greece, 
Tho whole plant 1ms a very'fetid narcotic smell; 

a11 '^ ^ aVC 

_ ” . M . frregularly. and 

Mandrake [Mandnutom ctplumlisf), 0 fton scows divided 

iuto two, through 
tho development of a branch which attains more 
or less equal size, Ilonce arises a rude resem¬ 
blance to a human figure ; and this is easily 
exaggerated by a little judicious pruning or carv¬ 
ing, and by trimming the covering of fine hair- 
like roots. Honco Pythagoras speaks of tho man¬ 
drake as anthropomorphic To such mannikin- 
figures many magical virtues wore ascribed : by the 
ancient Germans they were supposed to bring luck 

to their possessors, who accordingly dressed and 
tended them like dolls, vet kept them reverentially 
enshrined in caskets, and thus obtained their services 
for the healing of obstinate diseases of man and 
beast, for the divination of the future, or the ensur¬ 
ing of supplies of money, Prom the most ancient 
times aphrodisiac virtues have been ascribed to 
mandrake, which was therefore supposed to cure 
barrenness (see Gen. xxx. ld-lG); siich repute is 
baldly borne out by tho actual properties of the 
root (which would, however, relax the womb), but 
probably more commonly depended og its magical 
associations a phallic figuro. T|kj oxtromely 

narcotic and poisonous properties of the plant 
could not but invest these figures with a more 
grim significance, of which the medieval imagina¬ 
tion rondo the most. So large, deep, end well 
fixed a root needs sonic labour to dig out, and, 
if torn up by main force, breaks with more or less 
noise, hence the ancient legend that the mandmkc 
shrieks when turn out o/ the ground, The subse- 
qlien6 possibilities of accident (not to speak of 
misuse) can easily he imagined, not only from the 
sweet and attractive berries, but tfie leaves, root, 
or even juice, On the base of caution there arose 
a whole fantastic ritual; the plant could only he 
safely dug up at midnight, ana when loosened by 
careful digging should be dragged out of the ground 
by a black dog, which served its a vicarious sub¬ 
stitute for the herbalist, in dread of the mandrake's 
vengeance. 

Miliulrilk See Baiioon. 

iUamllll'itt. a town of Ron them Italy, 22 miles 

E. by 8. of Taranto, near the ancient town of 
Matuiuria, of which some important relics are still 
extant. Pop. 8865. In 1700 it exchanged its name 
of Casalnuovo for Man cl u via. 

MamlvL the chief seaport of the principality of 
Cutch, in India, on the north shore of the Gulf 
of Cutch, 3b miles SAV. of Bhuj, tho capital. 

It has a good roadstead and a breakwater, but 
the harbour is choked with sand. Tim pilots are 
in request all through the state, Pop- (1881) 
35,980. 

Manes. See Larks. 

Manet, Edouard (1832-82), a French painter, 
tho funnelcr of Impressionism (q.v.). fiee his Life 
by Ilazire (Paris, 1884). 

MaiictllO, a celebrated Egyptian historian, 
native of Seloiinytus, a priest who nourished in the 

3d century B o. *See Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 2,38. 

Manfred, regent and king of Sicily, was a 
natural son (afterwards legitimised) of the Emperor 
Frederick II. by Bianca, the daughter of Count 
Lancia, and was born in 1231. On his father's 
death in 1250 lie received the principality of 
Tnrentum, arid in the absence of his half-brother, 
Conrad IV,, acted as regent in Italy. He bravely 
defended his sovereigns interests against the 
aggression oi Pope Innocent IV.; and after Con¬ 
rad's death he was acknowledged as regent of 
Apulia, in name of his nephew Cunradiu (ij.v,). 

The pope, however, renewed his pretensions to 
Apulia, and compelled Manfred to flee for shelter 
to the Saracens, uy whose aid lie defeated tho papal 
troops, and became, in 1257, master of the whole 
kingdom of Naples ami Sicily. On tho rumour of 
ConracliiTs death ho was crowned king at Palermo, 

11th August 1258, and immediately afterwards was 
excommunicated by Pope Alexander IV. along 
with his. adherents ; hut Manfred invaded the pupal 
dominions, and made himself master of tho whole 
of Tuscany. His power now seemed secure, and 
his government was at once mild and vigorous. 

But this tranquillity was not of long duration. 

Pope Urban Iv. renewed the excommunication 
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against him and his friends, and bestowed hi* 
dominions a* a papal fief on Charles of Amwi, the 
brother of Louis IX. of France. p Manfred, riimqJi 
at lirab successful in the war wlucli ensued, was at 
la>fctreaclieion«ly defeated, and -slain m ftjbloody 

hat tie at Hone ren to, 26th February 1266^ His 
body was interred as that of an excommunicated 
person. IHs widow and children svere barbarously 
treated bv the French; the willow and three sous 
died in'prison; tlie daughter was confined tor 
twenty-two year*, IIis history lias Lcen made 
the suhiect of drama and npera. fece temro, 
Marfa diManfrcdi ( 1837): Schirrrn tidier, 0cschtehle 
dcr ktztm HohenUaufen (1871)- 

Manfrcdonln, ft wnilcji scMwvt of }b&y, «« 
the llnlf of Manfredonift, a bay of the Adriatic, 23 
miles hy vail NE. of Foggla. Founded by A tan f red 
in 1261 from the ruins of ancient Sipnntnm, it 
has an old castle and a cathedral. Pop- 6324. 


Mangalore, «■ seapmt and military station, 
and chief town in tlie district of South Kanara, 
in the presidency of Madras, India, A clean, pictur¬ 
esque town, embosomed in cocoa-nut palm groves, 
it ships large quantities of coflee {from Coorg and 
Mysore) in small Arabian and Indian vessels. The 
total trade reaches an annual average of nearly 
■12760,000 in value. Fop- (1881) 32,009, including 
a large body of Unman Catholics, who have here ft 
bishop and a college, Mangalore is also the head¬ 
quarters in India or the Basel Lutheran Mission, 
the in cm hern of which teach their people to weave 
cloth* print and bind books* and make roof tiles. 
The town, which was three times sacked by the 
Portuguese in the 10th century, was taken by 
Hytler Ali in 1763, mul made the headquarters 
of'JiLs navy. Tn 1784 its English garrison yielded 
to Tippoo Sultan after a nine mouths' siege. It 
became British in 1799, and was burned by the 
Coorg rebels in 1837, 

Maiigrtii, James Claws*oe, a gifted hub Imp- 
less Irish poet* who was born in 1803, and employed 
for many years in the drudgery of copying in an 
attorneys office. His heart was fmilled for suffer- 
mg, and his whole life was a tragedy of hapless 
love, poverty, and intemperance, until he found 
rest in death at Meath Hospital, Dublin, 20th 
June 1849. There is fine quality in liia original 
verse, as well as in his translations from the Ger¬ 
man, but more especially from the old Irish, as in 
the impassioned ballad of Dark Mosatecn.* His 
Herman Anthology was published in two volumes 
in 1845, a complete edition of his poems at Now 
York in 1870, with a biographical introduction 
by John Mitchel. 

Manganese t#ym. Mn; atomic weight, 53) is 
one of the heavy metals of which iron may be 
taken as the representative. It is darker in colour 
than wrought iron, is capable of a high decree of 
polish, and is so hard as to scratch glass and steel. 
It is only feebly attracted by the magnet, and 
oxidises readily on exposure to the air, The metal 
occurs in nature in small quantity along with iron 
in meteoric Stoners hut wn-j; be obtained in largo 
amount by the reduction of its sesquioxide or car¬ 
bonate by charcoal at an extreme heat. 

With oxygen it forms six conipnumis r mangan¬ 
ous oxide, "MnO ; manganic oxide, Mn^Oj; jnan- 
ganoso-mangan ic oxid e/MrijOj; to ai lganese ilioxide, 
MhOm j manganic anhydride, Mn() 3 ; and perman¬ 
ganic anhydride, Mn.jO-. Like iron it forms proto¬ 
salts, ilnCL, and permits, MnX^. It also forms 
«alts derived from an acid, H 2 MnO^ such as 
potassium uiaugcuuite, K 2 Mu0 4 , and from an 
acid, ILMiiOj, an notasrium permanganate, KMuO,. 
The bin oxide, MjiOj, is the chief form in which 
manganese is found in rmtnre, and is the general 
source of the other compound*. It is known to 


mineralogists as pynihiBile, and in ccmnicioo as 
black tuangane.se or manganese simply. # U hen 
heated alone or with sulphuric acid it gives oil 
oxygen* and when heated with hydrochloric acid 
chlorine is evolved. It is largely used in the manu¬ 
facture of glass, to which it imparts a purple colour. 
It is also -supposed to colour the amethyst/. 

Manganous oxide, MnO, is an olive-green pow¬ 
der Its salts am colourless, or of a pale rose 
colour. The sulphate, MnB0 4 > in pink crystals, is 
largely used by tho calico-printer for the produc¬ 
tion of black and brown colours, by decomposing it 
with blenching powder or an alkali- 
Manganic oxide, Mn 2 0 3 , in octahedral crystals, 
iorms tlm mineral kvamuta* and in tho hydrated 
form* MiinOaJLA the mineral manganite, 
lied oxide of manganese, Mn n O lJf is formed when 
any of the other oxides are healed in the air, It is 
found in nature as the mineral bausmamiite. 

JLnifjfttntc anhydride, MnO a , is not known in the 
free state. It forms a hyd rated acid, H,Mn0 4l 
which forms salts. Miinganalc of JL "“' i . 


KoMnO,, i-s the best known of these. 


f potassium, 

r ... .. It jh in green 

jrystal-s and on allowing its solution to stand 
jxpOKcd to the air it vapidly becomes blue, violet* 
mrple* and finally red, by the gradual conversion 
)f the mmiganatc into the permanganate oF 
lotash; on this account it is sometimes called 
dianielenn mineral. 

Permanganic anhydride, Mn.0 7) is only known 
in solution or in a state of combination. Its 
solution is of a splendid red colour, but appears of 
dark violet tint when seen by transmitted light. 
Permanganate of potash, KMn0 4 , which crystallises 
in reddish-purple prisms, is the most important of 
its units, It is largely employed in analytical 
chemistryi and is Hie basis of Candy’s Disinfectant 
Fluid. 

Manganese is a constituent of many mineral 
waters, and is found in small quantity m the ash 
of most vegetable and animal substances. It ift 
almost always associated with iron. Various pre¬ 
parations of manganese have been employed in 
medicine. The liinoxide has been used as a sub¬ 
stitute for bismuth in dyspeptic affections, while 
various preparations have been tried as substitute* 
for iron in antenna, but with disappointing results, 
The manganate and permanganate of potash 
readily part with their oxygen, and in weak solution 
rvaiimuI ns disinfeeliim nurl astrillffoilt lotions. 


Manges a contagions disease in horses, dogs, 
and cattle, i.% like scab in sheep, very similar to itch 
in the human subject, resulting from tho attacks 
of minute mites or acart. Some of these burrow 
in the skin* others move about upon the skin,- 
especially if it be dirty or scurfy, and cause much 
irritation, heat, and itching, and tho eruption of 
minute pimples, with dryness, scurfiuess, baldness* 
and bleaching of tho skin. The ticalment consists 
in destroying the acari, and insuring the cleanli¬ 
ness and health of the skin, both of which objects 
j are effected by washing the parts thoroughly every 
! second day with soft soap and water, and dressing 
) daily with sulphur or mild mercurial ointments, or 
I with a solution containing four grains either of 
! corrosive sublimate or arsenic to the ounce of water. 

! Castor-oil seeds, bruised anil steeped for twelve 
hours in buttermilk, are very successfully used by 
the native Indian farriers, Where the licab and 
itching are great, as is often the case in dogs, a few 
drops of tincture of belladonna may ho ufted to 
the usual dressing, or applied along with a little 
glycerine. # Where tlmgeneral health is indifferent, 
as in chronic eases, the patient should be liberally 
fed* kept clean and comfortable, have an occa¬ 
sional alterative dose of any simple saline mediciue* 
such as nitre or common salt) and a course of 
sncli tonics as iron or arsenic. Cleanliness and 
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occasional washing and brushing maintain fcho skin 
in a healthy stale, and thus provent its becoming a 
suitable nidus for thewcaW.—The Sarcoptic mange, 
due to a burrowing mite, besides being highly con¬ 
tagions, is often fatal, and is specially legislated 
for iu the Shetland Islands, where it Is very pre¬ 
valent, under the Contagions Diseases (Animals) 
Acts, 

illailft'llttll, ItlOHMAlf, of Irish extraction, but 
born in London, was the head-mistress of a ladies’ 
school near Wakefield, and died in 1820. Few 
particulars of her personal history have been pre¬ 
served ; she survives only in her redoubtable Q,aes- 
fious t the pride mid terror of several generations 
of school-girls. She was an amiable and excellent 
woman, but as a writer she has been well called 
‘ the very high-priestess of the great god Cram.’ 
Of the popularity of her schoolroom encyclopedia, 
compiled entirely by herself, there can, how¬ 
ever, bo no doubt: fin impression, printed in 1857 
in America, was taken from the 84th London 
edition. It lias been reprinted in England and in 
the United States as recently as 1880. 

Mango [Mangifcm indica , natural order Ana- 
cavdiacem), one of the most esteemed fruits of 
India, The tree grows from 40 to 50 feet high, 
with spreading top and numerous branches, at the 
extremities of which are the densely-crowded long 
lanceolate leaves, When in llower it bears some 
resemblance to fcho Sweet Chestnut. The fruit, 



Common Mnngo {Many if era indie a). 


which is a fleshy drupe, when fully ripe is some¬ 
what kidney shaped or oval, varying in size from 
that of a small lien’s egg to a lar^o gooso’s 
e^g, iu colour yellow or reddish, speckled with 
block, and containing a large flattened stone, 
the kernel of which is nutritions. There arc 
sovoral varieties of mango. Some have the flesh 
of the fruit full of fibres, and are on that account 
considered inferior; those that enfc like an apple, 
and have few or no fibres, arc the most highly 
esteemed. The fruit is eaten without any pre¬ 
paration, except peeling the outer rind oft’. Jellies, 
preserves, and tarts arc made of the unripe fruit, 
and it is also pickled. Mango was introduced 
into Jamaica in 1782, and is now very genorally 
cultivated in tropical and subtropical countries. 
The tree is ordinarily raised from seeds, but, ns the 
finer varieties cannot bo depended upon to come 
true from seeds, they are increased by layering and 
inarching. M. sylvattca, besides being eaten when 
ripe and fresh by the natives of India, is dried and 
used medicinally, M, opposltlfolia, the fruit of 
which is of the size of a pallet’s egg, is much 
esteemed in Burma, 
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MangOhUwitrzcL or Maxuold, a German 
name in general use in Britain and America to 
designate the varieties of the Common licet (o.v.) 
cultivated in fields for the feeding of cattle— 
Beta vulgar is of^ the natural order Chenopodiaccu'. 
The field beets differ from the garden beets chiefly in 
being larger in all their parts, and coarser. They 
have large roots, winch in some of the varieties are 
red, in others greenish or whitish, in some carrot- 
shaped, and in others nearly globular. The cultiva¬ 
tion of mangold as a field-crop was introduced from 
France into England in 1786. At first, so little 
was its value known, that the leaves alone were 
used as food for cattle. Its importance, however, 
was soon appreciated, and it rapidly gained favour. 
Iti.y much more patient of a high temperature thnn 
the turnip, liable to fewer diseases, and vastly more 
productive under favourable conditions, In higlily- 
m ami red grounds in the south of England as much 
as from 60 to 70 tons to the acre have been raised ; 
throughout the south of England it is generally 
admitted that it is as easy to grow 30 tons of 
mangold to the acre as 20 tons of Swedish turnips. 
The lower temperature of Scotland, however, does 
nob admit of the crop being raised there to advan¬ 
tage. The mode of culture does not vary materi¬ 
ally from that fallowed in raising turnips. The 
land in which the crop is to be planted receives 
a deep furrow in autumn ; and, if it is quite free 
; from peronnial weeds, it is often previously well 
I manured. Mangolds arc sown both in rows on the 
fiat ground and m drills raised by the plough—the 
' former from 18 to 25 inches apart, and the latter 
| from 25 to 28 inches wide. From 12 to 18 tons of 
dung with from 2 to 3£ cwt, of superphosphate, 
2 to 3 cwfc. common salt, anil 2 to 3 cwt, nitrate of 
soda per acre are common dressings for mangolds. 
Indeed, this crop can baldly be over-maun red. It 
requires 6 or 7 lb, of seed to the acre; and, as the 
grains are enclosed in a bard and rough coat, they 
are steeped in water for two days previous to their 
being planted, for the purpose of promoting a 
quick and regular ‘braird.’ The long red, the 
round red, ami the orange and yellow globes arc all 
favourite varieties in England. As soon as the 
plants are about 3 inches above ground* they are 
singled out by the band, and their cultivation ia 
afterwards the same in all respects as in fcho case 
of Swedish turnips. The crop should always be 
stored by the end of October, and should not bo 
consumed till the following spring, by which time 
the roots have lost their tendency to produce scour 
in animals, and liavo greatly improved in feeding 
value, Care lias to be taken not to injure the 
loaves or bulbs, as they arc liable to sutler from 
' bleeding.* The roots arc stored in pits or ' clamps,’ 
covered with straw ami a little earth, as a pro¬ 
tection in severe weather. 

Mangonel* See Batjjsta. 

JUangostccn. produced, by Gartima manyo&' 
tam (natural order Clnalncero), is considered the 
most delicious and wholesome of all fruits. The 
Ires, which is a native of the Moluccas, grows 
about 20 feet high in very regular symmetrical 
form. The leaves are largo, ova], entire, deep dark 
green above with a dull lustre, olive-green below. 
The open flowers resemble those of a red rose, hut 
Imre only four petals. The fruit, in size and slmpc, 
resembles a middling-sized orange; it is dark 
brown, spotted with yellow or gray, has a thick 
rind, and ifl divided internally by thin partitions 
into cells. The pulp is soft and juicy, of a rose 
colour, refrigerant and slightly laxative, with a, 
mixture of sweetness and acidity, and has an 
extremely delicate flavour. It may be eaten very 
freely with perfect safety, and is esteemed very 
beneficial in fevers. It ia cultivated in Jo<va and 
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in tlie south-east of A-da.; it lias recently Income 
common in Ceylon, anil has been successfully Intro* 
diicecl intc other tropical countries, 

Miiligrovc {Rhizojihorit), a genus of calyciiloml 
ilkotyleuotia, including about fifty species, of 
which the indistinct aliinities have constituted a 
separate order (HlnsmphoraeetiJ), They are trees 
mid .shrubs nil tropical [especially Huuth Ameri- 
can), and natives of coasts, particularly about the 
mouths of rivers, where they grow in the mud, and 
form a close thicket down to and within tlie margin 
of the sea, even to low-water mark, forming the 
characteristic mangrove •swamps so often described 



A SlangroY^&svanip. 


by travellers and naturalbta. JTost species send 
down roots from their branches, and thus rapidly 
extend over large spaces, forming secure retreats 
for multitude* of aquatic birds, whilst crabs and 
shell fish file also to ho found lu them In vast 
number?. Their interlacing roots retain m\ul, sea¬ 
weed, &c r , and thus rapidly form soil and encroach 
upon the shallow son; on the north coast of Java 
ana elsewhere their geological importance is speci¬ 
ally marked. The seeds have the peculiarity of 
germinating before tlie fruit has fallen, a long thick 
radicle proceeding from the heed, piercing its cover¬ 
ing, and extending vapidly downwards, When the 
unit drops, the stout heavy radicle pierces the 
mud, ami the young tree in thus planted in the 
proper position forthwith. The fruit of the com¬ 
mon mangrove (f?. Mangle) is sweet, eatable; and 
jts juice, when fermented, yields a light wine, 
rlie bark h sometime* imported for the sake of 
its tannin, in which all the species are rich. Maw 
grove wood b also imported from the A Vest Indies. 
The Chinese and Bust Indian species {Jl (pjmno- 
rhiza, &c.) are cf similar habit and properties* 
fipnic of the latter are separated as n distinct tromis* 
Bniguiera.—The Ho-eaUed While Muumvve lJ 
Avicfcimiti(q,v,b 

Mmilmtlmi Island, the island on which tlie 
great part of New York city hhinds. 

Mania. See Issasity. 

IWaniea, ft gold-field long worked bv the Portii- 
gnese, 130 miWs N\Y. ol the port of Sofak. 

. o'' Maw, the under of the 

lieveliwvUoct of the hliuiichietins, iif whose life the 
n . legendary mid contradictory accounts mo 
Kjvori .through two 'listmet sources—tlie Westerner 
trrcefc, anil the Oriental or Mohammedan—the 
?"‘ L ' ? l(,n « IJMng. apparently worthy of belief 
According to it JManl Mas a native n'f Vt-lyni-rn,!,' 
hmnpnM about215 a.u. andj,m|bsei ^ton 
at ltost,thou under Ids father P„tnk, who joined t?ie 


sect of the MoyhUtsilah (Baptists) in which his non 
was brought up. Tins sect was connected with tho 
MukIicaiib fq.v.), and most probably also with the 
Elkesaitos and HeincrolmptisLs, and may also have 
borrowed something from Christianity. At about 
the age of thirty Muni began to proclaim his new 
rofigion at the court of the Persian king, Sapor I,, 
and then undertook long missionary joumoys, re¬ 
turning to the court about 270. fursuod liy tho 
enmity of Lhe Mugiiuis lie was obliged to flee, was 
nro tec tod by the next king, Ho r numb but wider 
bis successor, Hah mm 1, was abandonod to tlio 
hatred of his ynomies, who emcilied him in 273 
mat flayed his lifeless body. His numerous 


epistles and writings are lost, and wc know of 
them only from the Arabic catalogue, the AYAmf, 
and from allusions in Epiphokiius, Augustine, 
and Plio tius. 

MAXicrftEl&iti was a great religious system that 
sprung up in western Asia about tho closo of Lhc 
3d century, and which, although it utterly dis¬ 
claimed being dcmnnirmtesd Christian, yot was 
reckoned among tlie heretical bodies of the Cliurch. 
Tt was not an ofl'shoot from Christian if.y, hut was 
based on tlie ancient- BabyIonian religion, and was 
thus really a Semitic religion of nature modified by 
Christian and Persian elements, systematised and 
elevated into a gnosis, and made npnlicablo to 
human life by a deduced system of ethics. Hut, 
while it borrowed nothing from Christianity proper, 
it derived part of its terminology and roiug of its 
conceptions from Christianity as developed among 
the sects of the Basilidmns, Maveioiiitcs, and Bnr- 
desamtes. ^ The 'Western Maniclincans adopted 
uiany Christian elements which were not present 
in the original system of its founder nor in Us 
purer Eastern development. It is possible, ah 
though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved, 
that it borrowed *ome elements from Buddhism, 
Iknr was the first to work out tlie theory 
of a Biuldhist element, amt was followed by 
Isennder, HilgeufeUl, and other scholars; but his 
amumeut lias been assailed by Lc Page Hen on f, 
Zeller, Lightfoot, and Harnack. Mmiichaism was 
essentially a complete dualism * material istic in 
so far a* the pi ty si cal and ethical were con¬ 
founded, and its success, says Harnack, was due 
to the fact that ifc united an ancient mythology 
and a thorough-going materialistic clim] ism willi 
an exceedingly simple spiritual worship and a 
stncl morality. As lms been said, it assumed two 
chief pnnvipks, whence had sprung nil viable and 
invisible creation, and wJiieli—totally antagonistic 
ill their natures—were respectively styled the 
Light, the Good, or God, and tho Wk'ncss. the 
Lad, Matter, or Archon. They each in 1mlfiled a 
legion akin to their natures, and excluding each 
other to such a degree that the region of Darkness 
ana us leader never know of the existence of that 
of tlie Light. Twelve mens—corresponding to tlio 
twelve signs of the zodiac and tlie twelve atmres 
of tlie woi-W—(inti emanated from the Primeval 
Light; while Darkness, filled with tlie eternal 
lire, winch burned but shone not, was peopled hv 
ac,,w»s, who were constantly lighting among 
t'heiiiselvep. in one of these eotiUte, pressing 
f ™ r f®y* c outer as it were, of their region* 
....S' f C M an -?, of the neighbouring region, 

(1 forthwith united, attacked it, and succeeded 
1,1 Wing captive the Ray of Light that was sent 

S W wi,n em at n ,ic of tfl ° Inute Of Light, 
?>,'• i s) 1 w(u, J lie oiiiliodinieiit of the Ideal or 

hXned to M TllC Qwl ¥ W“- l’D»«olf now 
t0 , t ic rescue, and with the lurij, of now 
aoies defeated Darkness mul sot free tho mfcnnl 
"ndVlw e^atermid better part. The smallor 
and famtei pm tien hqwovev-lhe Jesus putihilis 

til W estein Mamchteans—romaincil in the 
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hands of tlio powera of Dark now, ami out of this 
they formed, after the ideal of the Man of Light, 
mortal man. Bub even the small fraction of light 
left in him, broken in two souls, would have pre¬ 
vailed against them, had they not found means to 
further divide anil subdivide it by the propagation 
of this man. Thus man was originally formed in 
the imago of Satan, but contained within him a 
spark of the heavenly light, which awaits its final 
deliverance by separation from the enveloping dark¬ 
ness. The demons sought to obscure it further by 
sensuality and dark forms of belief and faith, such 
as Paganism and Judaism ; but tho spirits of Light 
are constantly engaged in drawing out the dimmed 
and buried light hidden in the world, by opening 
up to men tho true gnosis of nature, and weaning 
them away from sensuality and error. Thus there 
appeared in the world a succession of teachers, as 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and probably Zoroaster 
and Buddha. Jcsub also was such a teacher, but 
he was neither tho historical Christ of Christianity, 
nor the Messiah of tho Jews, but a phantasmal 
Jesus {Jesus impaUbilis) t who did nob actually 
suffer, as lie seemed, on tho cross, but only allowed 
himself to become an example of endurance and 
passive^ pain for Iub own, tho souls of light. Since 
oven his immediate adherents, the apostles, wove 
nut strong enough to suficr as ho had commanded 
them, ho promised them a Paraclete, who should 
eompioto his own wink. This Paraclete was Menu, 
who surrounded himself, like Christ, wibli twelve 
apostles, and sent them into the world to teach 
and to preach his doctrine of salvation. The eml 
of tho world will be lire, in which the region of 
Darkness will lie consumed. 

To attain to the region of eternal light, it 
is necessary that Passion, or rather the Body, 
should bo utterly subdued; hence rigorous absti¬ 
nence from all sonamil pleasures—asceticism, in 
fact, lo tho utmost degree—is lu he exercised. The 
believers are divided into two classes—the Elccti 
{Perfivti) and the Catcckumcni {Auchtom), The 
Licet lmvo to tako the oath of abstinence from evil 
and profane speech (including ‘ religious terms such 
as Christians use respecting the Godhead and 
religion’), and from llosn, eggs, milk, fish, wine, and 
all intoxicating drinks; from tho possession of 
riches, or, indeed, any property whatsoever; from I 
hurting any being—animal or vegetable; from 
heeding their own family, or showing any pity to 
him who is not of the Maniclmin creed; and 
finally, from breaking their chastity by marriage 
or otherwise. The Auditors were comparatively 
free to par Lake of tho good tilings- of this world, 
but they lmd to provide for the subsistence of the 
Elect, and their highest aim also was the attain¬ 
ment of the state of their superior brethren. Jn 
IhiB Manicluoan worship, the Visible Representa¬ 
tives of the Light (aim and moon) wore rovored, 
bub only as representatives of the Ideal, of the 
Good or supremo God. Neither altar nor sacrifice 
was to bo round in fclieir places of religions assent• 
blies, nor did they erect sumptuous temples. Fasts, I 
prayers, occasional readings in tho supposed writ- I 
mgs of Maui, wore all their outer worship. The 
Old Testament they rejected unconditionally; of 
the New Testament they adopted certain por¬ 
tions, as 10 vised aiul redacted oy the Paraclete. 
•Sunday, as tho day on which the visible universe 
was to be consumed, tho day consecrated to the 
spn, was kept as a great festival; and the most 
solemn day in their year was the anniversary of 
tho death of Mani. The later Maniclumns cele¬ 
brated mysteries analogous to the Christian sacra- 
incuts of Baptism ami the Lord’s 8upper. St 
Augustine belonged to 61 10 scot for about nine years, 
and is our chief authority on this subject. 

The outward history, of the sect is one of almost 
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continuous persecution. Yet it spread rapidly from 
Persia and Mesopotamia to Syria, northern Africa, 
ami even Constantinople anti Rome, drawing ad¬ 
herents from the remnants of the old Gnostic seels, 
especially from tho Marcionites, and on the other 
band from men of a rationalistic temperament who 
were repelled by such dogmas as that of the Incar¬ 
nation. Both the Roman and Byzantine emperors 
enacted stringent laws against "the Manic homes, 
the most severe being Valcntinian III. and Jus¬ 
tinian. Pope Leo tho Great persecuted them in 
Rome, and in northern Africa they were exter¬ 
minated by tho Vandals. But their peculiar doc¬ 
trines lingered on into the middle age#, and 
influenced many sects, as the Prmcillianista, Pauli- 
cians, Bogomiles, Catharists, and Albigonses. 

foe Beansobve, Hitt. Antique lie jlfrmicJiee it rfu JUani- 
chiime (1734); Baur, Das Munich. jRditjionzsy&tcni 
(1831); Tlugcl, il fani (1862); Kessler's Untmufhung 
sui' Genesis dw Ma i t ich , Rd if) ions system (1870), mid hia 
excellent ftvbiglos, ‘Mani 1 aiul 'MunidiUer,’ in vol. ix. of 
Horzog -Plitt’s Real'Du cydopiid it; Goylcr, Das System 
ties MunickaiUmts (1875); also Ilarnack's Admirable 
article in tho Enopcfqpwdta Britnwnita, 

Ufanlhiki Islands, a group of low, wooded 
atolls, scattered over the central Pacific, between 
tho Marquesas and Union groups, with a total area 
of some 55 sip m., and pop. of 1600. Most of these 
islands, as Caroline, Malden, Sbavlrack, Penrhyn, 
Humphrey, Vostok, Flint, and two or three others, 
belong to Britain. 

Manila (by English people often spelt Manilla), 
chief town of the Philippine islands and capital of 
the Spanish possessions in eastern Asia, stands on 
the east side of rt wide hay on the south-west coast 
of Luzon, 650 miles SE. of Ilotm-kong, with which 
city it 1ms been connected by telegraph since 1881. 
It'is divided into two portions by the little river 
Pasig. On tho i south bank stands the sleepy old 
town {founded in 1G71 by Lcgazpi), surrounded by 
crumbling walls, with tolerably wide straight streets 
crossing oack other at right angles. Here arc the 
nrclibibliop’s palace, numerous churches and monas¬ 
teries, the cathedral, mint (closed in 1889), univer¬ 
sity, Jesuit observatory, arsenal, and the barracks 
of the Spanish garrison. On the north bank are 
tho modem suburbs, Biuonda, &c., the commercial 
and native quarters, with the palaces of the governor- 
general anu the admiral of fcluj station. The city is 
liable to visitations of earthquakes, typhoons, and 
thunderstorms of exceptional violence: for instance, 
a violent earthquake did great damage in 1880, 
whilst a hurricane in 1882 ruined half the city. 
For this reason many of the old stone houses and 
churches are in ruins, the streets tire lighted, not 
with gas, hub with kerosene oil lamps, and moat of 
the newer houses are built of wood. The native 
houses arc generally constructed of bamboo and 
thatched witli tho leaves of tho iiipa palm, Glass 
is not used in the windows, but tho flat shell of a 
large oyster, and the window-frames all slide hori¬ 
zontally. This is to exclude the great heat, the 
mean for the year being 82* F.; but during tlie 
rainy season (May to November) it ranges from 65* 
to (38°. The total population is estimated at nearly 
300,000, for the most part native Tagals, though 
there are some 25,000 Chinese, large numbers 
descendeil from these two race*, and about 0000 
Spaniards. The people are fond of dancing and 
mnsic; hut the predominant passions of the native 
population are cock-fighting, carried on in licensed 
cockpits, which yield a large revenue to the govern¬ 
ment, mill hatting and gambling. Almost the only 
industry is the manufacture of cigars, which employs 
21,000 women and 1500 men. The harbour its not 
verysnfe during south-west and north-east winds, 
although shelter is a Horded by a small breakwater, 
and improvement works were in operation for ten 
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yean* until suddenly stopped in 18S9. Largo ocean* 
going mncla anchor at the naval station of Cavite, 
2 niilu^ to the south-we,St. A railway was coin- 
inunceil from Manila to DftgupAn, a distance of 120 
mile?*, in 1887, and one section was opened in 1890. 
Tim principal pint of the rhilippiucs, Manila lias im 
ex\vort trade valued approximately at i'3,400,000 
annually, and an import trade that falls bnt little 
short of th/ib I A'inx\ Sugar, hemp, cigar.i and 
tobacco, and coflee account for tliiec-fonruw of the 
exports, and cotton goods, rice, wine, silk, and 
dnur /igure miHt pvomkucutly amongst the import.?, 
Nearly aitu-Unlf of the trade is curried on under the 
British flag, one-fourth under the Spanish, ntul one- 
seven tli under that of the United States, The 
Spanish authorities uie very jealous of foreigner* 

1 fettling 1 ]/i Manila, and especially dislike the 
CMuese, A breach was thveateued iu 18S9 between 
(-'him* ami ttys tin cm recount uf the treatment to 
which the subjects of the former power wore sub¬ 
jected in the Bliilippine*.— For Manilla Jlcnij*, see 
Aoaca. 

Humil, Daniele, an Italian patriot of Jewish 
descent, was horn 33t]i Huy 1804 at A r enice, studied 
law at Padua, and subseipiently practised at the 
hai*. From 1S31 Ire became a recognised leader of 
liberal opin i cm iw Ytudee, Previous to the cm (break 
of 1S48 Mania wru imp maned for presenting a 
somewhat outspoken petition to the authorities; 
but on the promulgation of the news that Prtris, 
Naples, and Tnscaiiy wore in revolution he Was 
released in triumph by the populace, and was fit 
unco invested with supremo power. From the 
period of his election to the presidency of the 
Venetian republic Man in’s energies were devoted 
to the organisation of the inhabitants for self- 
defence. During the annexation of Lombardy to 
Piedmont ho laid down hi* authority j but ou 
the defeat of tbc Sardinian army at Sovava, 23d 
March 1849, Vie resumed it, and was ths animating 
S»irit of the entire population of Venice during t>*e 
heroic defence of the city for live months against 
the Austrian army. On tire 24tb of 

August Venice capitulated ; but Minin, with forty 
of the principal citizens, binn» excluded from the 
amrme-ity, quitted the city, He retired to Paris 
where be taught Italian, and where lie died of 
haart-difiOUSG, 22d September 1837. The 1 tones of 
this tnriy great and noble man were brought to free 
Venice m 1868, and a statue of him was erected 1 
in 1873. See Livts by Henri Martin (Paris, 1859}, 
l- in A [ 1372), and Kvvcva (1 HTfi). I 

Manioc, Maxdioc, or Cassava [Munihvt ' 
Utilisin' out), a plant of the natural order Euphov- ' 
biacon?, a native of tropical America, ami much cub I 
tivatol tkerc, in tropical Africa, and in other tropical 
countries. -Manioc, or Mctit(iioca a is the Brazilian 
name, Cttwani the West Indian ; and iu Peru ami 
.mums other parts of Hciutli America the name is 
Java or I new. Thts plant is shrubby, with brittle 
stums \> to 8 feet high, and crooked branches, at the 
oXtvelaities of which aie the large palmate leaves 
and green 1 lowers. The root L tuberous of immense 
^ue, werghiW often :t» much as 30 }h. Tim milky, 
mTill jiucc Mldcli penmate* oveiv juirb or the plant 
i*» ri deadly pokun in it-, fresh Aiuo, owing to the 


water, but by the action of heal softening and 
agglutinating the particle* of starch. It is aim: 
imported into Britain, to be used in mamifae- 
to lies ns starch, Tho true starch of manioc, 
separated in tlie ordinary manner from the iibv<\ 
is known in commerco ns Uradlian A nvwroot , 
From it tapioca is made, by heating it cm lint 
plates, and stirring with itn iron rod \ the starch- 
grains burst, some of the starch is converted 
into dextrine, and the whole agglomerates into 
small irregular masses. The Pearl Tapioca of the 
shop*, consisting of small spherical grain*, is not 
a product of manioc but of potato starch—Another 
species or variety of manioc is also cultivated, the 
roots of which contain a perfectly bland juice, and 
are eaten raw, roasted, or boiled," This, the Hwccl 
Cassava or Su r eet Juca (ill. Aijii, said to bo a imLivo 
of Africa a* well as of America), lias the root of 
longer shape than the common or bitter cassava, 
and smaller.—The manioc is easily propagated by 
Buttings of the stem, and i* of rapid growth, attain¬ 
ing maturity in six months. The produce is at 
least »ix times that of ndieut. 


% % ” an ill LijA1* 

eating hevwigu call nil tfityew : whilst the roni t 
vextvtU dried on hoi inetal plates, and ioughtv 
powibufid, Wynnes an article of food, lamely 
u-ed in South America, and there very generally 

VTI!^ / "r(' <? ' ‘ ,neal ’)• Ifc is "''ride into 

!vi i J bke tho on tmea brakes of Scotland, 
Mliidi me f mined, however, not by mixing \t with 


iMllbipm 1 , a mtivii state in the north-east of 
India, occupying name 8000 m. of /or tho tno»t 
part heavily timbered liumntain-land between Bur¬ 
ma, Assam, Chittagong, and Cncliai’i pop. (1881) 
2*21,070, collected most thickly rn one valley, <i50 
sip m., situated 2500 feet above sea-level. Mast of 
tbc work in the country is jicrformed by women : 
they do all the buying and selling, and tlio carrying 
to aiul from market, oh well os the iielcl iaboni 1 and 
the spinning and weaving. Tho men ai-o incor¬ 
rigibly lazy, but passionately fond of tbc game of 
Tolo (tj.v.). A British political agent is stulioiKsl 
at the rajah's court j hut no tribute is paid to tho 
British government.— 1 Tlmm/uVa/, called Manipur, 
also Tmphail, is n vast group of snbnj'km residence, 
those of the rajah ancl his courtiers, ri dialed in llio 
midst of h large forest, Tlie place 1ms no trades¬ 
men or artisans; its wants are supplied by women 
hucksters, who bring in food and cloth from their 
villages. Pop. 30,000 to 40,0(10. 

Munis* Pangolin. 
j Huniss ;i, Bee Magnksia> 

MiUlistcC', capital of Manistee county, Midil- 
gftu, i« on Lake Michigan, at the month of the 
.Manistee J'ivoj; 135 JniJe.s N1V, uf Lansi/^g. ft Jan 
.several foundries, ten halt-works, mid a large num¬ 
ber of lumber-mills. Pop. (181)0 ) 12,799. 
illanito lm, a province of Canada, bounded 
I ?i !l xritr ’ fcl ! c { ^ s UiA of Asrinihma, ami on 
I tlie NW, and N. by the districts of BuskalclioAVan 
i and Keowatiii. eiistem lioumfary is tiie 

province of Ontario and the mi organise! I tcrrUoiv 
east of ICeewatin. On the £. the houndiiry is *i(J° 
N. lat. Tho province is traveled hy sevom) rivers 
among olliers the Asriniboiuo, wibli'ite i unity tribu- 
tamh, the chief of which arc live Bmwi*, the Pem- 
l>nut, and the Red River, The Winnipeg Uivor 
W or 70 miks through the o**teni W'bimi 
of t ie province into Lake Winnipeg. The prin- 

ulvV ]ilke * ftJ L> V&WW' mo Ui - i iUanitolni, 
iJ00h{\. m, i and W nunpegoyis, I93li ho. hi. The 
country consists for the most part of a level plain 
wUU occasional undulation* A good deni is xud 
nom time to time ahoat L(ic severity of Ihe climate 
he suHimoi; mean is lo 70 a -^ncar]y tho same 
V lilt >>’. thtl -iMe t*t New York, h, wintuv Urn 
liciinomctuv UGcnKiiinully sink, t 0 :io», 10", am l cO- 

~V et0 im #lt extreme temperatnrGH are 
\ u > v ^ 0 '. fi ' u aVmos]>|iovo ja bviglil awl dvv, tuul 
^ aet wy muck fott aa iu iucuiy couulnt'a 
". uu *; "Wliw toiuiioratiirD aJi.l a more Jmmjii 
atmoH ( j|ime, M arm clothiii tf -oa])ocittlly when ilriv. 
mg and wm houses are nooXsni'V to rtwisl, tlio 
«'reri6y of tlm vcatf.er. Very little si.ow iffh* w 
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the prairies, the avomge depLli being about 18 to 24 
inches; the native horses graze out of doors all 
the winter. Ploughing generally begins (luring 
April. The harvest takes place in August and 
September. Trees are found along the rivers and 
streams, and in greater abundance in the eastern 
ami northern parts of the province 5 but Manitoba 
is not well wooded. 

The population in 18B0 was 108,040—Preshy. 
teriana, 28,400; Cl lurch of England, 23,200; Metho¬ 
dists, 18,017; Roman Catholics, 14,651; Memionites, 
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Among tho jmncipal cities and towns are Winni¬ 
peg, 25,000; Portage-la-Prairio, 4000; Brandon, 
4000; and Selkirk, 1000 . The chief industry is 
agriculture; the soil is of remarkable depth and 
fertility, and in favourable seasons the crops are 
large, considering the imperfect methods r>f culti¬ 
vation nractised. Manitoba wheat and Hour are 
regarded as tlia finest in the continent. Much of 
it is bought lip by American millers, the product 
being mixed with Hours made from grain produced 
in the United Stales. Other grains succeed admir¬ 
ably, and an endeavour is being made to encourage 
the growth of flax. Vegetables mid roots arc un¬ 
usually prolific and of great size. Wheat-growing 
was for some few years the staple industry j but 
the farmers are now engaged more in mixed fann¬ 
ing, including dairy-farming and the raising of 
cattle ami sheep. Fruit-growing is not carried on 
to any extent, although many of the smaller 
varieties—such as the strawberry, black and red 
currant, rasp bony, gooseberry, amt cranberry— 

" appear to he indigenous. In minerals the province 
is not very rich, but coal is found in southern 
Manitoba, although it is not yet worked to any 
extent. Manufactures of various kinds are increas¬ 
ing ; and Winnipeg is to a large extent the distrib¬ 
uting centre for the western part of the Dominion. 
Big game is still found in the less accessible parts 
of the province—moose, bear, and some kinds of 
deer, Small game is plentiful—principally prairie 
chicken mid wild duck. Close times are provided 
for the protection of all the principal wild animals 
and birds. A considerable fishing industry is 
carried on in the rivers find Jakes, and whilo-lish 
and pickerel are caught in large quantities. 

{foods to the value of $2,207,314 were imported 
in the year ending Juno 1880. Of this amount 
$673,012 cainc from Croat Britain, and §1,434,749 
from the United States; the other countries being 
in the following order? Japan, France, Gernmny, 
China, and Belgium. Tho exports in the same 
period were valued at § 1 , 782 , 600 , consisting chielly 
of animals and their produce, and agricultural 
products, chiefly to Great Britain ami the United 
States. These figures do not include the inter- 
provincial trade, which is large. 

Tho government is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed by the governor-in-council. # lie 
is assisted by an Executive Council and a Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of 35 members elected by the people. 
There is only one House of Parliament in Mani¬ 
toba. The province is represented by three mem¬ 
bers in tho Dominion Menule and by live in the 
House of Commons. The revenue of ‘the province 
in 1888 was §1,740,448, and tho expendituic 
$0D1,22L Tho subsidies from the Dominion 
treasury amounted in all to §426,671. 

I 11 Manitoba the Dominion government offers 
free grants of land— 1 G 0 acres—to every male 
settler above eighteen years of ago, and to every 
female who is Lire head of a family. There is still 
a considerable quantity of government land undis¬ 
posed of in the north-western and nortli-eastern 


parts of the province. The Canadian Pacific Rail 
way Company, the Canada North-west Land Com¬ 
pany, tlie Manitoba and North-western Raihvay 
Conipfiny, and the Hudson Bay Company have a con¬ 
siderable quantity of land for salo in different par 
of the province, the price ranging from $2.50 
up to $7 or $8 per acre, according to locality and 
contiguity to railways and settlements. A large 
land grant has also recently been promised to 
tho Hudson Bay Railway Company. Improved 
farms are to be bad on reasonable terms at 1110 der¬ 
ate prices. ' Tho Dominion Lands Commissioner 
is established in Winnipeg, and there are laud 
and immigration agents iif different parts of the 
province. 

Manitoba is in communication by rail with the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific, and with all 
parts of Canada and the United Stales. The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway— 
completed in 1885—has naturally Icon of immense 
nrlvantage to the province. The first railway to 
Manitoba was a continuation of the Uniteil 
-States system from Pembina to Win nip eg, and 
: was opened in 1879. The Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
way has direct connection with Winnipeg and 
Rmndon ; and a railway is projected from Winni¬ 
peg to kinds on Bay. 

1 Until 1 SG 8 what is now known as Manitoba 
| formed a portion of tlie territory under the control 
of the Hudson Ray Company. The first agricul- 
1 fcuval settlement in the country was formed in 1812, 
under the auspices of tlie Earl of Selkirk, who 
took out a party of Highlamleis in that year. 
They were located at KiId 011 an aiul Selkirk, on 
the Red River, about 20 miles north of the site 
of the present city of Winnipeg. In 1868 the 
company gave 11 ]> their exclusive rights to the 
government of the territory, on certain con¬ 
ditions—among 0 thorn a money payment of 
.£300,000 ami a considerable giant of land. The 
province of Manitoba was constituted by an 
Act passed in l£70, One of the first events of 
importance that happened in Manitoba was the 
Riel rebellion in 1860 - 70 . It arose out of a feeling 
of some of the inhabitants that their position and 
rights had not Imen sufficiently consideiad in tho 
transfer already mentioned. The rebellion col¬ 
lapsed in 1870 on the arrival at Fort Garry, the 
site of the present city of Winnipeg, of the* expe¬ 
dition under Colonel (afterwards Lord) Woiseley. 
Most of the leaders in tho vahollinn wero subse¬ 
quently amnestied. Tho progress of Manitoba 
from an agricultural point of view 1 ms been some¬ 
what remarkable, but its political history has been 
comparatively uneventful, excepting for the exist¬ 
ence of occasional friction between tho provincial 
and Federal authorities since 1880, in connection 
with railway extension in the province. After pro¬ 
tracted negotiations these di(Terences have, how¬ 
ever, been disposed of. 

References may to made to tho following work*: 
Bryce’s Manitoba : Its Infancy t Gvovjlh, and Present 
Condition [ 1882); Uhristie’s Manitoba Desci'iUd (3885); 
Mncoim’a Manitoba and the Great Norlh^ml (Loud. 
1883); Grant’s Ocean to Ocean (1873); Fmni’a Cana¬ 
dian Agriculture (1385); Official Handbook to Camid a 
(Xond. 1890); Haydon and Selwyn’a North America 
(1883); A Canadian Tour (1886); The Statistical Year¬ 
book of Canada (Ottawa, 1890). 

IHaniton. Animal-wohsiup, Vol. I. p. 
288. 

DfnnitOUj & summer-resort at the base of Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado, 6296 feet above tlie level of the 
soa. It is tho Saratoga of the west, with Mala 
springs and several Jatge summer hoLels, Pop. 422, 
IUaiiitoitlin Islands, a chain of islands in 
Lake Huron, separating it from Georgian Bay. 
The principal are Grand Mnnitoulin'(80 miles long 
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and 28 wide), Cockburn Isle, and Drummond 
Ue ; the last belong to the -state of Michigan, the 
rest to Ontario. All are irregular and striking 111 
ilieir natural features, and GirihI Manitouhn anti 
Cockburn are covered with large forests of pine. 
Pop. about 2000. 

MauitOWOC', capital of Manitowoc county, 
Wisconsin, lies at tlio mouth of the Manitowoc 
Iliver, on Lake Michigan, 77 miles by rail N. of 
Milwaukee. It has ft good harbour, and shipbuild¬ 
ing is actively carried on. Lumber is sawn, and fur¬ 
niture, machinery, castings, and leather are manu¬ 
factured. Pop. (1835) 6881. 

iUrtJlkatO, capital of Ill tic Earth county, Min¬ 
nesota, on the viglib bank of the Minnesota River, 
80 miles SW. of St Paul. TJiree lines of railway 
pa??, and small fttemuhoats can ascend as far a« 
this lmint. The town contains a state normal 
Milwm, Roman Catholic college, &c>, and has varied 
manufactures Pop. (1885) 7815. 

Ho k.vce, American educationist, was born 
at Franklin, Massachusetts, 4th May 1700, gradu¬ 
ated at lhown University in 1819, and commenced 
the study of law. He was elected to the legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1827, and succeeded in found¬ 
ing the state lunatic asylum. Removing to Boston, 
lie was elected (1833) to the state senate, of which 
lie became president. After editing the revised 
statutes of the slate, lie was for eleven years 
secretary of the Board of Education. He gave up 
business and politics, ami devoted his whole time 
to the cause of education, working usually lifLeen 
hours a day. In 1843 lie made a visit to educa¬ 
tional establishments hi Europe, and liis Report 
was reprinted both in England and America. In 
ISIS he was elected to congress, as the successor of 
John Quincy Adams, whose oxamplo ho followed 
in energetic'opposition to the extension of slavery, 
In 1853 he accepted the presidency of Antioch 
College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, established for the 
education of both sexes, where he laboured with 
zeal ami success until Ins death, August 2, 1S59. 
See the Life by bis wife (1805; new cd. 1882). 

Manna, a concrete saccharine exudation ob¬ 
tained by making transverse incisions into the 
-stems of cultivated trees of Fraxinns Omits* The 
manna ash Is cultivated chiefly in Sicily and Cala¬ 
bria for the purpose of obtaining manna. In July 
or August the collectors make deep cuts through 
the bark to the wood near the base of the tree; 
and if the weather be warm and favourable, the 
manna begins to ooze out of the cuts slowly, and 
hardens in lumps or Hakes, which arc from time to 
time removed by the collectors Manna is a light 
pnrotiH Hiibstauce, usually in -stalactiform pieces, 
1 to 6 inches long* crystalline, friable, yellowish in 
colour, with a honey*like odour and a sweetish, 
somewhat bitter taste. It is used in medicine as a 
gentle purgative for young children. It cousinta of 
about 00 to 80 pet cent, of nuumite, about 10 pev 
cent, nioisfcuie, a bitlor substance, and other less 
iuipoitant euustitiumts* There are several other 
manna-yielding plants besides the ash, especially the 
manna-hearing Eucalyptus of Australia! Lhicorimriis 
amiHiftra), which is noil-purgative, ami is a 
favourite sweetmeat with the children of that 
country. Small quantities arc found on the colu¬ 
mn u larch in sonic districtsthis kind is known 
under the name uf manna of Ihifincon. 

The manna <d the Israelites, 'which they site 
during their wanderings in tho wilderness, was 
identified hy Ehvenhevg with the saccharine sub¬ 
stance called Mott/it Sinai Mauua, which is pro¬ 
duced in that region by a shrub, Tamanx mtumi- 
hnt, a species of T amurisk (q. v.), from the branches 
of which it fall> to lbo ground. It does not, how¬ 
ever, contain any inaiuiite, but consists wholly of 


mucilaginous sugar. The exudation which con¬ 
cretes into this manna Lh caused by the punctures 
made in the bark by insects of the genus Coccus 
[C, manniparu$) i which sometimes cover the 
branches. It is a kind of reddish syrup, and is 
eaten hy the Arabs and by Uiq monks of Mount 
Sinai like honey with their bread. 0thorn have 
supposed that the manna of the dews was pro¬ 
duced by a species of Camel’* Thorn (q.v.). 

Dimmers, a noble family of Northumbrian 
extraction, their ancestor, Ilenry do Manors, 
having in 1178 been lord of the manor of Ethnic, 
or Etal, in that county. His descendant, Sir 
Robert do Manners, was governor of Norhnm 
Castle in 1327. In 1454 another Sir Rubort de 
Manner* was sheriff of Northumberland ; in 1525 
his grandson was raised to the earldom of Rutland; 
[ind m 1703 Urn tenth earl was raised to the duke¬ 
dom. The eldest son of the third duke was tho 
celebrated Marquis of Granby (q.v,). The chief 
seat of tho family is llalvoir Castle, 7 miles W. by 
S. of Grantham, a largo castellated pile, recon¬ 
structed by Wyatt, and commanding a splendid 
view. Crabbe was chaplain here. Sue works by 
Eller (1841) and Allen (1874). 

DlaimllCilll* the capital formerly of the Rhenish 
Palatinate, and now the chief trading-town in 
Baden, lies low in a fertile plain on the right bank 
of the Rhine, here 400 yards wide and joined by 
the Neckar, 53 miles S. of Frankfort and 38 N. 
of Carismhe. The fortifications have been converted 
into gardens, and the town is remarkable for its 
cleanliness and regularity, the whole of it being 
laid out in quadrangular blocks. The palace, built 
in 1720-20 by the Elector-Palatine Charles Philip, 
i& one of the largest in Germany, covering 15 acres, 
with a facade 580 yards long, and 1500 windows. 
The ScliilleiTilatz is adorned with colossal statues 
of Schiller, Dalberg, and the actor and dramatist 
Illland (1759-1814). A great and increasing river- 
tivirte is carried on, the harbour having boon opened 
in 1875. The manufactures also arc important, of 
iron, cigars, carpets, india-rubber, &c. Pop. (1875) 
46,453; (1885) 61,273, of whom 20,904 were Catho¬ 
lics, and 4240 Jews. Mannheim is heard of as early 
as 705, but remained a mere village till 1006, when 
a castle was built by the elector-palatine, around 
which a town grew up, peopled chiefly by Protes¬ 
tant refugees from the Low Countries. It was 
several times taken and retaken during the wars of 
the 17th century, totally destroyed by tlio French 
in 1689, rebuilt ami strongly fortified, and in 1795 
severely bombarded hy the Austrians. Hee works 
by Feeht (1804) and Fedor (1875-77). 

Manning* Hunky Edwaud, a cardinal of the 
Catholic Chnveh, waft bovn 15fch July 1808, atToLtc- 
riflge in Hertfordshire, was educated at Ilnnow 
and Balliol College, Oxford, and, after taking a 
double first in 1830, was made a Fellow of Merton. 
He soon came to the front as an eloquent preacher 
and as a leader of the Tractarian party. In 1834 
he was appointed to a country rectory in Sirs hex, 
anil married n lady whose sisters were the wives 
of Samuel and Henry Wilberforco. Mrs Manning 
died after a few months of married life, Tn 1840 
her husband became Archdeacon of Chichester. Bub 
in 1851, deeply moved hy the iinal decision in Lho 
' Gorham Case 1 (q.v.), lie left tlio Church of England 
and joined the Climcli of Rome. ITi.s advancement 
in that communion was rnnid from tho first; 
having been ordained priest, lie Htudicd for Borne 
yems in Rome, and in 1857 lie founded the con¬ 
gregation of tho Oblate* of St Charles Borroinoo 
at Bays water, London, lie was made provost 
of Westminster, and in 1865, on the death of 
Cardinal Wiseman, was promoted to be Archbishop 
of Westminster. At Ibe (.Ecumenical Council of 
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1870, Manning was one of the most zealous sup¬ 
porters and promoter of tho infallibility dogma; 
and, named cardinal in 1875, he has continued an 
influential leader of the Ultramontane section of 
the church. Ilea ides being the foremost spirit in 
most Catholic movements in England, lie has taken 
part in many non'Sectarian good works designed 
to bettor the social tifo of the people, such as the 
teinpeiauco movement; and ho was a member of 
the Royal Commissions on the Housing of the Poor 
(1885) nml on Education (1880). Tims he is not 
only a devout prolate and a cliurchly statesman, 
ho is also a practical reformer ; ancl to these char¬ 
acters ho adds that of an accomplished man of the 
world, lie fore his secession to Home, ho published 
several volumes of powerful sermons; since then, 
his writings have been mainly polemical. Amongst 
his numerous volumes, pamphlets, and articles are 
discussions of the temporal power of the pope, 
infallibility, tho Vatican Council, Ultminontnnisni, 
the Four Great Evils of the Day (2d cd. 1871), 
Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost (1875), The 
Catholic Church and Modern Society (1880), Eternal 
Priesthood (1883), Characteristics (cd. by Vi r . S, 
Lilly, 1885), &c. 

Manning, Robert. See Brunnk, Robert de. 

Maiinitc* C G IT 8 (OH ) flJ is a peculiar saccharine 
matter which forms the principal constituent of 
Manna (q.v.); it is also found in several kinds of 
fungi, in asparagus, celery, onions, &c. It is most 
readily obtained by digesting manna in hot alcohol. 
Manon. See El Dorado, 

Man-of-war. See Navy. 

Man-of-war Bird. Sec Frigate Bird. 

Manometer (Gv. manos> f thin/ f rare 1 ) is pro¬ 
perly an instrument for measuring the rarity of 
the air or of other gases; hub tlio name is most 
frequently applied to instruments for indicating 
tho clastic pressure of gases, which is always, for 
each kind ot gas, inversely proportional to its 
rarity, or directly proportional to its density. The 
several kinds of lhiroinotcra (q.v.) are really mano¬ 
meters, aiul so is tho steam-gauge of a Steam - 
ongino (q.v.). 

Manor, in English law, denotes the land held 
by a body of tenants under one seignory or lord- 
ship. Manors were probably formed by the 
gradual establishment of feudal rights over free 
townships and subject communities of villeins or 
serfs; hut, according to legal theory, the lord derives 
Iris rights from the king or from some superior lord. 
In n fully-organised manor tho local cusLotus are 
enforced by three courts: a Court Baron for the 
free tonal its, who are emphatically tho haroncs or 
men of tho manor j a Customary Court for the 
copyholders, who hold by base or customary tenure; 
and a Court Loot, in which ollieevs arc elected and 
minor offences punished. The lord’s demesne 
includes lands occupied by himself and by his 
tonaiita-at-willf including customary tenants. Free¬ 
hold lands do not form part of the lord's demesne; 
but free tenants are ossenLiul to the existence of 
a manor. Where the services of free tenants have 
been allowed to pass into desuetude, the manor 
survives as a * manor by reputation,'but the Cus¬ 
tomary Court is kept alive for the purpose of 
recording acts and events which allect tho title lo 
copyhold lands, and of collecting the qiritrents, 
lines, &e., which are payable to the lord. No now 
free tenure can bo created in England since the 
statute Quia Employes> passed in 1290 ; all existing 
manors, therefore, must trace their origin from be fare 
that time. The king himself was lord of many 
manors in right of his crown \ and these are called 
manors of ancient demesne, to distinguish them 
from lands which fell casually into the king’s bands 


by forfeiture or otherwise. Manors closely resemble 
the feudal estates known to the law of Scotland. 
In the United States there is no institution corre¬ 
sponding to the manor. Sec FEUDALISM. 

Mam’Clit (or properly, Manred), Boxes op, 
agreements which used iu he entered into in the 
Highlands of Scotland between the greater and 
Lesser magnates, where protection, an the one hand 
waa stipulated in return for allegiance on the other. 

lllimrcsa, a town of Spain, on the Card oner, 
41 miles by rail NW. of Barcelona. It has a fine 
church (1020-15th century), the cave of Ignatius 
Loyola, and manufactures of cotton, broadcloths, 
brandy, <&c. In 1811 it was fired by Marshal Mac¬ 
donald—an outrage avenged hy the Catalan knives 
of the townsfolk. Pop. 


Mans, Le, a picturesque city of France, the 
capital formerly of the province or Maine, and now 
of the department of Sarfche, on the left bank of 
the river Snrtlie, 132 miles SW. of Paris by rail 
The cathedral, 390 feet long, has a Romanesque 
nave of the 11th and 12th centuries, and a match¬ 
less Pointed-Gothic choir of the 13th century, 104 
feet high, with splendid stained glass. In the right 
transept is tho monument of Borcnparin, Casur-do- 
Lion’s queen. There are two other interesting 
churches, and both prefecture and seminary occupy 
old conventual buildings, the former comprising 
also a lmiReum and a library of 55,000 volumes. 
Le Mans docs a large trade m poultry and clover 
seed, and manufactures candles, woollens, luce, 
soup, &c. Pop. (1872) 42,(J54 ; (1880) 53,468. The 
Ccnomanum or the Romans, and the birthplace of 
Henry II, of England, Lc Alans witnessed in 1793 
the dispersion and massacre of more than 10,009 
Vend cans; and in January 1871 the defeat, after a 
stubborn resistance, of 100,000 Frenchmen under 
Clianzy by PrincG Frederick-Charles. A statue of 
Clinnzy was erected in 1885, and one of Belon (q.v.) 
in 1887. See Hublin, Ic Mans Pittoresqnc (1886), 

IMausaivl Roof, fi form of roof invented by 
Francois Mansart (1598-1006), a distinguished 

French architect. It is 
constructed with a break 

in the slope of the roof, so 

that each side has two /£_ _ 

planes, tho lower being 
steeper than the upper. 

The framework ought to 
ho arranged so that its 

parts arc ill equilibrium. Mansard Hoof, 

This kind of roof has the 

advantage over the common form of giving more 
space in the roof for living-rooms. 

Manse, in Scotch law, is the designation of a 
dwelling-house of the minister of the Established 
Church, and in popular use the term is often 
applied generally to tho dwelling-house of any 
minister of a dissenting congregation, though no 
legal right exists in the latter case. In the Estab¬ 
lished Church every first minister of a rural parish 
is entitled to a manse, which the heritors or landed 
proprietors in the parish arc hound to build nnd 
uphold; and he is also entitled, os part of tho 
nmiiHO or dwelling-house, to a stable, barn, nnd 
byre. The manse must, by statute, be near to the 
church. When a manse haa been built or repaired 
by Lho heritors it becomes a free manse, and all 
ordinary repairs have to be done at tho charges o f 
the minister. Decree to the effect that a manse is 
i free ’ may be given by the sheriff; niul such decree 
stands good for fifteen years, or until the appoint¬ 
ment of a new minister. It has been judicially 
decided that a minister has a right to let his manse 
at a rent for two months in summer. 

Manscl, Henry Iongueyille, Dean , of St 
Paul's, was bom at Cosgrove rectory, Norbhamp- 
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tonsluvo, October 6, 1820. Educated ab Merchant 
Taylor/ School and St Jolm'-s College, Oxford, 
lw heciuiuj Header \\\ Moval and Metaphysical 
Fiiilosophy in Ifiao, and AYaynlloie professor in 
ISofl, Appointed regiua profewor of Ecclesi¬ 
astical History, and canon of (Jluisfc Church, 
Oxford, in 1S67, lie \va^ uuulu Dean nf St Paul's 
in 1809, Ho died 31.st July 1871. The pupil and 
euntimiator of Hamilton (q.v,), lie dithered from 
him in holding that there is immediate cogni¬ 
tion of the conscious ego ; and lie wont hey mid his 
master in emphasising the icintivity of knowledge 
in the province of theology—alleging that we have 
no positive conception of the attributes of God 
GeeCoXomoxh Thu agnostic tendency of thin 
doctrine created violent controversy. Ilia pub¬ 
lished works aie Aldrich’s Logic t with Notes 
(1849 ^; ProhfftHitciHt Login* (185!); article { Metn- 
phj'aies' in Stic edition of the Emyctopecdia licit- 
attnieft (1857), afterwards published separately; 
TU*: Limits if Jlefh/itnis Thought (Hampton Lec¬ 
tures* 1858): The Philosophy of the Conditioned 
(1866), in reply to Mills Jlrriar of Jhamltoji's 
Philosophy; and lectures n\i The Gnostic Heresies, 
edited bv Ligjitfuafc in 1874, with Life of Marsel 

1 1 V the Earl of Carnarvon. He was co-editor, with 
PrnffeMit Veitcli, of Sir William Hamilton's Lec¬ 
tures. Spc Dean IJurgon s Lives of Twelve Good 
AA« (1SS8). 

IlnnsfVId, Counts or, an old German noble 
family (founded Wre« LOGO), whose ancestral castle 
stood at Hie east cm! of the Harz Mountains, 14 
miles N\Y. of Halle. Two members of the family 
have acquired historical reputation. Count Putku 
EijnksT L, after wards elevated to the rank of a 
prince, wuh bona on 15th July 1517- Having taken 
rsirl in Charles V. ? b expedition against Tunis, and 
distinguished himself afterwards at the siege of 
Laiitlrccie,-,* lie wa-j made by the emperor governor 
of the duchy of Luxemburg, Hut m 1552, whilst 
raiding in Ohaiupagnc, ho ivns taken prisoner by 
the French, and nob ransomed until 1557. Ho 
fought against them again at tit Quentin. On the 
outbreak of the revolt in the Low 1 Countries lie 
made a name as one of the cleverest generals in 
the tipanbli service. Having been sent by Alva to 
the assistance of the French king against the Pro¬ 
testants, he covered himself with glory ab Mon- 
c on tour (1569). He su Frequently took part in 
many sieges and military operations in the Nether¬ 
lands, ami acted for fi while fts governor of the 
Spanish Low Countries. In 1597 he retired to 
Luxemburg* whore lie bad gathered a valuable 
collection of an tuple art, and died the l'ti on 2 2d ] 
May 1(504. | 

■Vh Illegitimate s<m, I’kteis Ernest JI„ usually 
called Count Ernest von Mansfelil, was one of 
nm mo<t prominent military leaders during the 
■ . V-on^ eiUiS t [ l- v *)- Horn at Luxemburg 

m laWl, lie served Ins apprenticeship to war in the 
Austrian service in Hungary and in the* Juliors 
tiispiite. As part of his reward he was promised 
hi* fathers po^cssiuus; hut when it came to 
the piucl 1 , they; were lefused to him. This con¬ 
ceited Mnii'JehL into an Implacable enemy, and 
Jw . ^enc «ver to t| 10 side of the Protestant 
pimcp-. He assisted Urn Duke of Savoy against 
,nf ^ 1>r } ll l ai ^> neiiM/), and in Nils'was de¬ 
spatched to bohemia, to aid the Couiit-lWatino 
iiVFi I*® ™ l ™ld;ired Pilscn and other strong- 
hohU Jhit the disaster of the Weissenbcrg 
Sft 1 lini1 “ "treat to the Palatinate, from 
which lie earned on for nearly two years a «emi- 
pictUttorv war on the impel ini is ts, defeat ing Till v 
at A\ie>>laeh (April 1622). When Frederick libim- 
dmied the Hfenmgle, Man>fcld, with liK chosen ally 
rlr^vl- f> f .Biunswiok, a swashbuckling ai|ve,i- 
tuici like lumsctr, fought his way through the 

Spanish-Austrian forces to take service for the 
United Netherlands, beating Cordova at FI on ms 
(29th August). At the bidding of his new' masters 
Mansfdd chastised the Count of East Friesland, 
and then, dismissing his army, retired into private 
life at The Hague. Hub in 1024 he resumed active 
work again at the solicitation of Bieheliou. "With 
an army of 12,000 men, raised mostly in Eng¬ 
land, he renewed the struggle on the Lower Elbe, 
till on 25th April 162(3 he wits crnsliingly defeated 
by Wallenstein at the bridge at Dessau. Once 
more raising a force of 12,000 in Brandenburg, 
with these am] 5000 Danes lie marched by way of 
Silesia to join hands in Momviaand Hungary with 
Beth Jen Gabor of Transylvania, Hut the French 
and English subsidies failing, on which lie relied 
for pay for his men, he was making his way to 
Venice with a few oilicers to raise fresh moneys 
when lie fell sick and died, standing, clad in fnfl 
panoply and supported by two attendants, at 
Bucowitza, near Sarajevo in Bosnia, oil 20th 
November 162(5. Count Ernest, a soldier of for¬ 
tune, was tlm idol of bis lawless soldiery, whom 
he frequently allowed to plunder and mill to their 
heart’s content, ho Unit they were a terror to 
friends os well as foes. 

Mansfield, a market-town of Nottinghamshire, 
in Sherwood Eoresfc, 17 miles N. of Nottingham. 

Its* grammar-school (1561) has been rebuild at a 
cost of £10,000; and there are a nienuinal cress 
(1850) to Lord George Bentiuck, a town dial! 
(1836), mi interesting parish church, &c. Mans- 
held .stands in the centre of a manufacturing and 
mining district, and has manufactures of Iacc- 
thiead and iron, Pop. (1851) 10,01‘2 ■, (lBftl) 13,651. 
tiee finned s History of Mansfield { 1801). 

Mansfield, capital of Richland county, Ohio, 
stands on an elevated site, 179 miles by mil NE. of 
Cincinnati, and contains iron-foundlies and manu¬ 
factories of Hour, agricultural implements, stoves, 
tiles, iJvc. Pop. 9859. 

Mansfield, William M vim ay, Eaiil of* 
Lord-chief-justice of tlie King’s Bench, was the 
fourth Ron of Andrew, Viscount Stormont, and was 
born at Perth, 2d March 1704. From Westminster 
he passed^ to Christ Church, Oxford, graduated 
Al.A, in 1730, and was called to the bar the follow¬ 
ing year. lie 00011 acquired an extensive practice 
— mainly, it would seem, on account of his facility 
and force as a speaker, for neither then nor at anv 
subsequent period of his career was iio reckoned a 
very erudite lawyer—and was often employed 011 
appeal cases before the House of Lords. In 1743 
lm was appointed Solicitor-general, cnloied the 
House of Commons fis member for Borough bridge, 

| and at once took a high position. In 17*16 ho acted, 
a* officio, as counsel against the rebel lords, Loviui 
Balmerino, and Kilmarnock • wits appointed 
Attorney-general in 1754; ami at this time stood 
ho high that, had not the keenness of Ins ambition 
been JiutimUcd by a well-founded distrust of his 
fitness for leading the House, lie might lmve aspired 
to the highest political honours, lie became Chief- 
justice ot the King’s Bench in 1756, and, contrary 

1 member of the cabinet ; and ouNuod 

the House of Lords under the title of Bamn j\laus- 
J [^*l Mansfield, in the county of Nottingham. 

Although lie ivas impartial and tclernnt as a fudge, 
his opinions were nob those of the popular si do, and 
accordingly he was exposed to much abuse and 
party hatred. Junius bitterly attacked him, and 
(l J5 r yi£ r XQ Gordon riots of 1780 his house, with 
all Ins hooks and papers, was burned. The aged 
judge declined with much dignity to bo indemnified 
by parliament. In 1776 Murray was made Earl 
of Mansfield. Age and ill-health forced him In 
resign the Chief-justiceship in 1788. He died, 
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2Ulh Murcb 1793, whou the title devolved upon tiin 
nephew, Viscount Stormont. 

Mansion House, Uio ollicial residence of tlic 
Lord Mayor of London, whs built ou tha niLv of tho 
Old Stocks Market in 1739, at a cost of £42,638, It 
is an oblong building, and at its fm'llm&b ciul is the 
Egyptian flail. Four hundred guests can dino in 
this grand Iwuhj noting'room, which was designed 
by tho Earl of Burlington from the description of 
ail Egyptian cluunbor given by Vitruvius. All the 
great banquets, public ami private, given by the 
lord Mayor Lake place here, and tliero are also 
/mo ball and reception rooms. At the close of 
the exhibition of 1851 tho Corporation of London 
voted £10,000 to bo expended on statuary fur the 
ftdorinnoiit of tho Mansion House; and there is 
nlsoftJbio gallery of portraits and other pictures. 
Among Its curiosities may he mentioned a stale 
bed, which coat 3000 guineas, and ft kitchen and 
culinary utensils extraordinary for tjioir vast 
size. The lord Mayor’s jewelled collar of gold 
and diamonds, his silver-gilt mace, his sword, and 
Ids seal are described, together with bin coach and 
ancient barge, inThornbury’.s Old and New London f 
vul i, p(j. 430, 443. The establishment ami expenses 
connected with the office cost an annual sum 
of £25,000; ami it is said that only one Lord 
Mayor ever saved any tiling out of his salary. The 
Mansion Mouse is too modern to passes* niuoh 
historical interest; but the ‘Wilkes riots fre¬ 
quently took place in its neighbourhood during 
the mayoralty of Wilkes’ friend, brass Crosby. 
The Mansion Hound is often a centre of benevolent 
entarpriflo in the collection of money for sufferers 
by war, famine, flood, pestilence, and earthquake 
abroad, or by colliery explosions, ship wrecks, ami 
lack of employment at home; and Mansion House 
Funds aro also raised for memorials to heroic 
worth. 

Itlnnslmi&'Ulfti' is tho crime of unlawful 
homicide without malico aforethought. Homicide, 
or tho inllicbiou of death, is not a crime when it is 
done in ftolf-dofence against unlawful violence, or 
when it is done in Llio execution of tho sentence of 
a court of ju.stico. Thus nno whose life is on- 
dan gored by the violent attack of a madman, and 
kills tho madman, commits homicide, hub is inno¬ 
cent of manslaughter. Ho, too, is tlio executioner 
who hangs a convicted murderer. Homicide is 
unlawful, and amounts to manslaughter whou, 
without being justified in any such maimer os has 
been exemplified above, it is committed with the 
intention to cause physical injury ; or is the reflidb 
of culpable negligence or omission to perform some 
legal duty; or is the result of an accident occa- 
wimnl by fif)))w imhwfnl nol. TJnw, if one man 
strike another without intending to kill him, and 
the blow prove fatal, the striker is guilty of mau- 
slaughter \ or if, where it is tliu duty of the master 
of a’ship to keep a lookout for small boats jn the 
ship's way, a boat is run down and its occupants 
drowned in consequence of tiro absence of a look¬ 
out upon the ship, the master of the vessel is guilty 
of manslaughter; or if a man is engaged in an 
imVwciiHcd mnimfaclnra oi dynamite, ami by an 
accidental explosion of tho dynamite another is 
killed, the nuuniftioturer is guilty <d manslaughter. 
When manslaughter is accompanied by malice 
aforethought, it becomes murder, Hoe Sir James 
Stephen's Dhjcsl of the Criminal Law . 

HIausOil 4 Uisorok, a Scottish water-colour 
painter, was lwra in Edinburgh on 3d December 
1850. Ho served live years as a wood-engraver in 
the establishment of Messrs W. & IL Chambers, 
studying art in his spare hours morning and even¬ 
ing. His licab picture which attracted attention* 
< Milking Time, was painted at CrnigniiUar Cimblc 
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near Edinburgh, between four and eight o’clock of 
the mornings of a whole summer, Jn 1871 he tie. 
voted himself to painting altogether, but. his youth- 
fill hard study had jiennanently injured bis health, 
and he died ably nips tone, Devonshire, 27th Febm- 
ary 1876. His pictures, which have increased largely 
if* value since his death, are mostly from humble 
life; beauty and relincmenb of drawing and colour 
avo their great charm. A memoir of him, with 
pboto^raplm of his principal pictures, was pub¬ 
lished in 1880. See also P, tt. HamerfoiTs Craphh 
Arts, p, 311. 

Hriiiismirali, a town of Lower Egypt, on the 
Hamictta branch of the Nile, 30 miles S\V. of 
Dftiniotta by mil. Top. (J882) 26,9-12. Tim place 
was founded in 1220, and here ,St Louis of Franco 
was imprisoned in 1250. 

Mailt, Iticiwim (1776-1848), divine, was horn 
in Southampton, educated at Oxford, ami after 
holding cvrcH fn Uriglaud, became successively 
Bishop of Kill aloe (1820) and of Down ami Connor 
(1828), with Droinoro attached (1842). He wrote 
with D'OyJy fi famous annotated Biblo (1814), an 
annotated! hook of Common Lraycr (1825), and a 
Hi story of the Church of Ireland (1841). See his 
Memoirs by Herens (1849) and \V, Manfc (1857). 
niflnteiiurla. Sec mAnchuuia. 

HUuitCgjua, Andkiu, Italian painter, bom iu 
or near Padua in 1481, was the favourite pupil and 
adopted son i>f that tailor Mirceiuis of painters, 
Squnvuione. By studying tho antique oolloctioiiH 
gathered together by his patron, especially from 
Uio study of the ( sculpture, Mantegna became 
imbued with the spirit of ancient art, ami nil his 
works bear the impress of tliu severe dignity and 
precision of his models. Grace and beauty were 
not the ideals that ho aimed at; some of his pictures 
arc posi ti voly ugly. A precocious genius, Mantegn ft 
sot up an independent atelier when only seventeen 
years of age. Amongst his earjiesfc works, done at 
Padua, are frescoes of saints in the church of St 
Antony, an altnrpieco /or St Justinn, and most of 
tho fi^coes of >Sfc Christopher, and some of those 
of St James, in the church of the Hermits. 
Having married the sister of Giovanni and Gentile 
Bollini, he seems to have become estranged from 
Squarcione, and left Padua (1459). He painted 
an filturpiece, tho ‘Madonna and Angels/for St 
Zeno’s church at Verona, and was induced by 
Ludovico Umuftga, Duke of Mantua, to nettle iii 
bis city. Thorn ho remained, with the exception 
of a visit to Home (J488-00) to paint a .senes of 
frescoes (now 1 destroyed) for Pope Innocent VIiL, 
until his death on J3th September 1506. His 
greatest work's at Mantua were nine tempera 
pictures representing the * Triumph of Cirsnr' (his 
masterpiece). ‘Tho Madonna tif Victory with 
Gnnzagn,,’ ‘ Pnmn-s.suH,' ‘Defeat of the Vices, 1 
' Triumph of Scipio,’ and * Madonna between Bt 
John Llie Baptist and St Magdalena. ’ Like Leonardo 
da Vinci, Mantegna was something of a universal 
genius. He was an engraver and an architect, ns 
well ns a painter, and is said to have written 
poems and wielded the sculptor’s chisel. He 
mtwhiced into North Italy, though he can hardly 
have invented, the art of engraving with the burin 
on copper. His best plates bear the titles ‘A 
Bacchanal Fcaf-b,* ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 4 En¬ 
tombment, ’ ‘llesurrectionj ‘Battleof the Titans/ 
and 1 Homan Triumph*/ Mantognofs technical 
excellencies, his skilful foreshortening, masterly 
perspective, and austerity of form exercised a great 
Influence upon subsequent Italian art. 

Ufa ufcll, Gideon Alokknox, an eminent 
British nabuontologisb anil geologist, was born afc 
Lewes, in Sussex, in 1700 ; studied,medicine, and 
practised successively at Lewes, Brighton, and 
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Clapliaiu, London, where lie died in 185'2. Though 
long suffering from a distressing spinal disease, the 
result of an accident, lie pursued His studies with 
unabated zeal. He bequeathed his geological draw¬ 
ings to Yale College. Uis collections he sold to the 
Ilritish Museum in 1839 for £5000. Mail toll's prin¬ 
cipal works are Fossils of the South Downs (1&22); 
The Fostifs c,f Tilfffde Forest. (1823); Wonders of 
6Wof/tf{1838), perhaps the most popular geological 
work ever written by an Englishman *, and Medals 
of Creation , or First Lessons in Geology ( 1844). 
He was n, very voluminous writer, no less than sixty- 
seven woiks and memoir* of his being enumerated 
in Aga>"iz and Strickland s Bibliotheca Zooloyue ct 
G cologne. His claims to a permanent place in the 
history of science rest mainly on his labarions 
investigations into the fossils ot the W ealden beds. 
To him we owe the discovery and clewci iption of 
the four great I) iiio saurian reptiles the Igiuniodon s 
ILjhiomnruSi Prforosatmis, and Jicgnosaurus, 

Halites, a lown in the Frencli department of 
Seine-et-Oise, on the left. bank of the Seine, 3G 
mile's by rail WNW. of PnrH It has a .striking 
tower (1344) and a beautiful church, a reduced 
copy of Notre Dame at Paris. The ancient 
Mcdunta, a town of the Celts, Mantes in 1083 was 
racked by William the Conqueror, who here 
received the injury that caused Uis death; and 
here too Henry IV. was converted from Protestant¬ 
ism. Pop. (JC07. 

MantcuHcl, Edwin IIa^ Kaub, Fkkiukuu 
von, Prussian general and administrator, was born, 
of an old Pomeranian noble family, at Dresden 
on 24Ui February 1809. Entering the Prussian 
guards in 1827, lie rose to be colonel by 1854, and 
three years later was nominated head of the 
military bureau at Berlin, a post which he held 
until 1805. Having been appointed commander of 
the Prussian troops in Sleswick, lie protested 
against the summoning of the Holstein estates by 
marching bis men into that duchy (June 7, 1866). 
On the oulbieiik of hostilities Manteuflel com¬ 
manded a division of the army of the Main, which 
was destined to act against the south German 
allies of Austria. lie took part in the battle of 
Laiigensnlza (27th June), which brought about the 
capitulation of the Hanoverian army, and on 19th 
Jnl y succeeded Von Fnlckcnstein ascoimnatidcr-in- 
chief of the Main army, and by winning the battles 
of Wetback, TauberhisciioEsheinn Helmstudt, and 
Itossbruni) over the Havanans mid otheis lie brought 
that part of the campaign to a successful issue. 
He entered the war oi ItiTO jus cumniaiidur of the 
Fiist Corps, but was soon promoted to the command 
of the First army, which fought successfully at 
Amiens ami otherplaecs. Transferred in January 
1871 to the command of the army of the south, 
operating against Bourbalri, Mnntcutlel assailed 
the enemy's iciiv near Belfort, and drove 80,001) 
men across the frontier into Switzerland. When 
peace was proclaimed lie was placed at the head of 
the army of occupation in France, and iu 1879 was 
appointed imperial viceroy of the newly-organised 
provinces, Alsace-Lorraine. His aduiiimlmtion 
was not a happy one ; hi* endeavours to help on 
the process of Gcnnanbatirm by direct efforts 
only incensed the clergy and upper classes, both 
Frencli and Kerman. He died at'Carltdwd, I7lh 
June 1885. See Life by Keek (Ilielef. 1889). 

Mail tilica, an ancient city of Amu I in, in the 
PelopuimeMis situated on the river Uphis, in the 
liiidit of a broad plain. lime Epamiiioinlas fell in 
the moment of a great victory over the Spartans, 
302 HA\ 

JIjintis. This name is commonly applied to the 
)ftiioiu» genera which constitute the family Manticbc 
or the inject order OrUiopwiu. They arc chiefly to 


bo distinguished. by the long piothorax anil tire 
enlarged front legs, which are lifcfced for grasping. 
They arc entirely carnivorous in habit, but do not 
actively pursue their prey; die insect waits patiently 
until a lly comes wdtldn reach, and then rapidly 
seizes it with its fore-limbs (see the illustration). 



Mantis roligiosn. 


The attitude adopted while waiting for insects to 
come within reach 1ms given to one species, plenti¬ 
ful in the south of Europe, the name of { praying 
mantis’ [L\J. rclitjiosa). This creature, invested 
with supernatural attributes, figures prominently 
in Bushman mythology and folklore. Olio of the 
most remarkable forms of man tin is the Indian 
Ilynicnojjus bicornk it has a flower-like shape and 
a pink colour. The apparent petals are the much- 
flattened joints of some of the limbs as it vests 
quietly among foliage. ^ It_ is supposed that the 
resemblance to an orchid-like ilowor may delude 
smaller insects into approaching near enough for 
the mantis to take advantage of its ‘alluring' 
colours and shape. 

JImitliiig. Sec IIeijalduv. 

Mail-traps, engines for the terrifying of Ires- 
passers and poachers (formerly often indicated by 
the warning notice * man-traps and spring-guns set 
hero’), lesembled gigantic rat-traps four met long. 
They may he seen m museums] it is, sinco 1827, 
illegal to set them save indoors between sunset and 
sunrise, as a defence against burglars. 

llantua (Ttal. Man'toua), a fortified city of 
Northern Italy, formerly capital of (lie duchy of llio 
same name, 38 miles by rail N. of Modena and *25 S. 
by W. of Verona, occupies two islands formed by the 
Mincio, and stands in the midst of a marshy district, 
which, combined with its artificial fortifications, 
make it perhaps the strongest fortress in Italy. 
Hut at the same time its situation makes it liable 
Lu malaria, It forms one of the four fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral (q.v.). The streets are spacious, 
the squares numerous, and the population compara¬ 
tively small, 28,048 in 1881; so that for tills reason, 
and because of the numerous massive medieval 
buildings, the town has a lifeless and gloomy 
appearance. Chief amongst the buildings are l lie 
fortress of the Gouzrtgas, erected in 1303-1400, and 
adorned with paintings by Mantegna; it forms the 
oldest part of the ducal palace, built in 1302, which 
contains 500 rooms ornamented with paintings and 
designs of friuliu Romano ; the Palazzo Te, outside 
the city walls on the south, the greatest monument 
to the skill of Gitilio Komano ns architect, painter, 
and sculptor; the cathedral of Sail Pietro, restored 
from designs by G. liommio ; and the church of San 
Andrea, one of the finest Kenaissiuico churches in 
Italy, containing thetomb of Man tegmi, whoso pupils 
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adorned tlio walls with frescoes. The public institu¬ 
tions include an academy of arts and sciences, a 
library with 80,000 vols, and 1000 MSS., a museum 
of antiquities, an observatory, archives, a botanical 
garden, a huge military hospital, &c, Virgil was 
horn at PioLole (nnc. Audcs) i now a suburb of 
Mantua. Tlie industries include weaving, tanning, 
and ftaltpotro-rolining. Some 3000 Jews live ni 
Mantua, Mantua, an Etruscan town, was succes¬ 
sively in the possession of the Romans, Ostrogoths, 
and Lombards before falling into the hands of the 
emperors, who gave it to the Marquis of Caimsa. 
From him it passed to the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany ill 1052. ( After her death it was a free 
imperial city and joined the Lombard leagues against 
the Tlohonstaufen emperors. The Ruonacolsis made 
themselves masters of the city in 1247, but were 
ousted from power by the head of the Gonzaga 
(o.v.) family m 1328. This dynasty, the head of 
which was created duke by Charles V. in 1530, not 
only maintained themselves against their great 
rivals, the Visconti of Milan, lmt raised the city to 
the height of its splendour and renown. The last 
duko died childless in 1708, and his duchy was con¬ 
fiscated by Austria, who kept her hold of it down 
to I860, except for two short periods (1797-99 and 
1801-14), when it was in the possession of France. 
Mantua lias endured at least three great sieges, by 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. in 1630, by the French 
in 1707, and by the Austrians in 1799. During the 
years 1830-50 it was the headquarters of much 
political netmeu fciou by the Austrian government, 
See Aiws History, in Italian (7 vols. 1871-74). 
The province 1ms ail area of Oil sq. m., and a pop. 
(1880) of 321,872. 

ill U till (from the Sanskrit win«, ‘to think, J * lit. 

1 tlie thinking boing*) is the reputed author of the 
most renowned law-book of the ancient Hindus, 
and likuvrfav of an ancient KaJpit wtnt on Vccifc 
rites. It is matter, however, of considerable doubt 
whether both works belong to the same individual, 
and whether tlie namo Mann, especially in the case 
of the author of the law-book, was intended to 
designate an historical personage; for, in several 
passages of the Vedas (q.v.), ns well as the Mahfl- 
trfi/l ratal (q.v.), Maim is mentioned rs the progenitor 
of the human raco ; and, in the first chapter of the 
law-book ascribed to him, lie declares himself to 
have been produced by VirAj, an olfWing of the 
Supremo Being, and to have created all this universe. 
Hindu mythology knows, moreover, a succession of 
Manus, each of whom created, in his own period, 
fcbo world anew after it had perished at the end 
of a mundane age. The word Mann—akin to our 
‘ man ’—belongs therefore, properly speaking, to 
ancient Hindu mythology, and it was connected 
with the renowned law-book in order to impart to 
the latter the sanctity on which its authority rests. 
This work is nob merely a law-book in the Euro¬ 
pean sense of tbo word/it is likewise a systoin of 
cosmogony; it propounds metaphysical doctrines, 
teaches tlie art of government, and, amongst other 
things, trends of the state of the soul after death. 
The chief topics of its twelve books are tlie follow¬ 
ing ; (1) creation ; (2) education and the duties of 
n pupil, or the fust order; (3) marriage and the 
duties of a householder, or the second order; (4) 
moans of subsistence and private morals; (5) diet, 
purification, and the duties of women; (6) the 
duties of an Anchor)to and an ascetic, or the duties 
of the third and fourth orders; (7) government 
and the duties of a king and tlio military caste ; (S) 
judicature and law, private and criminal; (9) con- 
tin nation of tlio former and the duties of tlie com¬ 
mercial and servile castes; (10) mixed castes and 
the duties of the castes in time of distress; (11) 
penance and expiation* (12) transmigration and 
final beatitude. Buhler has proved that Max 

Muller was l ight in regarding' the extant work as a 
versified recast of an ancient law-book, the manual 
of a particular Vedic school, the Mfmuvas; ami 
holds that the work, the date of which used to be 
given at 1200 u.c\, was certainly extant in the 2d 
century a.d., and seems to have been comprised 
between that date and tlie 2d century ii.c. There 
arc .many remarkable correspondences' between tins 
work and the MalifthhArata, suggesting the use in 
both of common materials, 

The laws of Uomi were translated by Sir William 
»Toncs (1794). Seo also The Ordinances of Many, trans¬ 
lated from the Sanskrit, with introduction by Burnell, 
completed by Hopkins (1880) ; The Lavs of Mann, trans¬ 
lated with extract!) from seven commentaries by G. Euliler 
( in 1 Sncrcd Books of tlie East, 1 1S88). 

Manure# Any material, whether of animal, 
vegetable, or mineral origin, which adds to the 
fertility of the soil has been generally regarded as 
manure. The application of stable and farmyard 
manure, as also the ashes of plants, to" the 

soil lias been practised probably in all age* ; lmt the 
scientific principles involved in this ancient practice 
were hut little understood until more recent times, 
when chemists, botanists, and physiologisEs sot 
themselves the task of explaining to tlie agricul¬ 
turist tlie changes which are ever taking place in 
the soil and in the plant itself. On virgin soils 
crops may lie grown for years without much 
evident diminution in quantity or quality ; but a 
period must come when there will be an exhaustion 
of one or more of the constituents of plants, and 
the soil can then be no longer regarded as fertile. 
That is to say, soils contain certain proportions of 
certain ingredients; and when these are abstracted 
by the plant and carried away in the form of 
crops, tlie soil must in time become exhausted, It 
then becomes necessary to add to the soil in the 
/orrrr of fmurttrtf s«c?r constituents as the crops- hare 
removed in order that tlie land may regain fertility, 
When we consider that Soils (q.v.) are formed 
mainly from the weathering of rocks, it will at once 
ha understood how it is generally unnecessary that 
manures should contain such tilings as magnesia, 
iron, alumina, &c. Speaking generally, the con¬ 
stituents which are removed by plants from soils, 
the loss of which brings about that condition of 

1 exhaustion,’ are compounds of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash ; and lienee it is, in part at least, 
tlmb farmyard manure is so universally regarded as 
the ' stand-by 1 of the agriculturist, for that material 
contains nil those ingredients, and in a form easily 
assimilated by plants. It in net not be overlooked, 
however, that possibly the chief advantages derived 
from the use of farmyard manure are that it makes 
the soil porous, and that the conditions which 
result from the decomposition of the organic 
matter arc favourable to the development of 
those micro-organisms which bacteriologists arc en¬ 
deavouring to prove are of as much importance as 
the manure itself (sec Nitrification ). Manures 
containing large proportions of organic matter, fcucli 
as Btablc manure, wrack or seaweed, fish offal, &c., 
have value as plant-food; hut the heat developed 
during their decomposition, or lotting, and the fact 
that tlie carbonic acid resulting from that change 
nets as a solvent on the mineral constituents of 
tlie soil and otherwise, are of still greater moment. 

The first artificial manure Systematically used 
was probably bones, applied in the curlier periods, 
either in an unground condition or simply bruised. 
About the beginning of the 19th century, however, 
it was proved that fineness of division rendered bone 
more easily assimilated by plants ; and further pro¬ 
gress still was made when Liebig introduced the 
treatment of bone with sulphuric acid, whereby 
chemical division was realised. There are about 
50,000 tons of bone imported into Britain annually, 
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while of hmnfe'collectcd bone not leas than 00,000 
tons ave employed in the manufacture of manure, 
and of Oiis fatter quantity London alone produces 
in 1Jy 23,000 tons an mi ally! 

I'htioto. —Peruvian guano was at one time im¬ 
ported from the Clnnclifi Islands in enormous 
quantities; lnit the old deposits are practically 
exhausted, and the quality of the now available 
supply is comparatively poor (see Guano ). Ichnboe 
(oil south-west Africa| guano is still imported, 
chough in somewhat limited quantity; but it is 
much the richest available guano. The value of 
these guanos lies in the percentages of nitrogenous 
organic matter, ammonia salts, phosphates of the 
alkalies and of lime, and the potash salts which 
they contain. .Some of the islands in tlie South 
Pacific yield supplies of guano, but tlic.se ftie 
almost purely pliosphatic, owing to the abundant 
lain fall of that region having washed out all 
the aminoniacnl sal Is. Liebig’s Guano nml Liebig’s 
Meat Meal are by-products from the preparation 
of Liebig’s extract of meat. They arc in a line 
state of mechanical division, arid are valuable 
sources of nifcingcn and phosphates. Fish-guano 
is Largely produced in Norway and the north of 
Scotland from fish offal (sec Gua.NO). The process 
employed is essentially steaming to remove the oil, 
which is run off wit I i the water; tbo solid residue 
is preyed and dried. The manurial constituents 
of this material are nitrogen and phosphates. 

Dried Blood is another valuable source of nitro¬ 
gen. Horn powder, shoddy anil wool waste, leather 
raspings, Scc\ are also employed for the same pur¬ 
pose, but they are of much less value. 

Phosph alia Substances. —The coprolitas of Cam. 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk come under this 
classification, as does also the land phosphate from 
the Ashley Uasin of South Carolina, and the 
dredged pliosuUate fuoiu tlie Asddey and Caopev 
rivem. In addition to these we have Canadian 
apatite, Sombrero, Navaga, Somme, ltalgian, 
Florida, Spanish, Curasao, and nmuerrms other 
phosphates. Tliesc arc of little value n» manure in 
their natural and ground Htnte, and arc almost 
wholly converted in to.superphosphate by the action 
of sulphuric acid, whereby the natural* or triealcic 
phosphate—which is insoluble in water—is con¬ 
verted into the monocalcic phosphate, which is 
soluble, and t herefore readilyavailable to plants. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is principally derived from 
the destructive distillation of coal and shale (see 
Gas, Vol. V. p. 215, and V muffin). Its value 
depends upon the percentage of ammonia which it 
contains. This salt some times contains sulpho- 
cyanide of ammonium, a substance which is in¬ 
imical to plant-life. Home experimentalists assert 
with aU confidence that ammonia salts must under¬ 
go nilnlicatinn before they can outer the plant; but 
that contention U scarcely now tenable, because 
nitrification Is possible fa sumo cases within tlie 
plant itself. 

J Ytlmte of Soda or Chili Saltpetre is very exten¬ 
sively imported, and is sold on a basis nf 95 per 
cent, nitrate, or *» percent, refraction ’—he. not 
more than h per cent, of impurities. It is found 
native in several districts of South America in an 
impure state, and is tendered marketable by a 
process uf solution and re-crystal Using. Its action 
as a manure is comparable to that of nitrate of 
lime, nitrate of potash, or sulphate of ammonia. 
Its only valuable constituent is nitric acid, while 
in the other nitrates mentioned the base is also 
serviceable. 

Potash Salts arc of the utmost service to plants. 
Curse or clay lands generally contain a suflicicncy 
J" F ot ^ v \b vv ^ e medium and light soils require it to 
be added. Nitrate, Hiilpliate, and muriate are all 
more or less employed in compounding potash 


manures (he. manures containing potash as one ol 
their constituents), hut kainit—an impure potash 
salt largely imported from Germany—is perhaps 
the most generally used when a dressing or potash 
only is desired. . . 

Liquid Manure may be classed with farmyard 
manure, as it is now very comm only absorbed in 
the ‘courts’ by the straw, «Src, Occasionally it is 
used in the liquid form on grass or stubble land. 

Lime is one of the most necessary constituents of 
soils and manures, It is generally applied ‘fresh 
burned' to newly-broken laud, or \rhere there is 
an excessive amount of peat or similar material. 
Lime is the great carrier into plants of other 
‘studs’ which go to form their organic compounds, 
and dining this elaboration organic acids are 
formed, many, if net all, of which would poison 
fclie plants themselves but for tlie presence of lime, 
with which these organic acids combine to form 
insoluble non-poisonous com pounds, 

The study of tlie subject—manures and manuring 
—can he most profitably followed in the works of 
Loaves* and Gilbert. Yet most of out manurial--— 
or agricultural—experiments are but groping* in 
the dark j they avo most misleading and inconclu¬ 
sive, mainly because the experimentalists have 
known little or nothing of tlie changes going on 
in the plant itself, or of the variations in those 
changes caused by the amount and intensity of light 
and heat, Until wc know more about the micro, 
organisms in the soil, their life-history and func¬ 
tions, lmfc little progress can be made; and until 
we have experimentalists capable of demonstrating 
the functions, chemical ancl physical, of plaids, 
and the variations in those functions with the over- 
varying climatic conditions, Re called agricultural 
research must lead lo disappointment. fcteo Auill- 
cujiTrnE, Composts, Rotation, and Sewage. 

ManuscriptBoo pAijawsinATiiY, Cmx, 
Palimpsest, Papvhus, Uncials, Illumination. 

Muiumo. See At/d ink Editions. 

Manx, See Man, Isle of. 

Many plies. See Digestion. 

Manzanillo, (I) a port of Mexico, on a fine 
bay opening Lo the Pacific, 31 miles by rail AYSW. 
of Colima. The country around is equally fertile 
and unhealthy, and the trade is largely in the hands 
of Gormans. Pop. 4000.—(2) A port on the-south 
coast of Cuba, with a good harbour and export trade 
in valuable woods, sugar, &e. Its climate also is 
unhealthy. Pop. 800U. 

Mniizoili, Alkssanduo, a great Italian writer, 
was born at Milan, March 7, J78o, of noble parents, 
and through his mother grandson of the celebrated 
Marquis Meccano. He published bis Hist poems in 
1806, married happily in 1810, and spoilt the next 
few years in the composition of the Tnni ftim, 
sacred lvrics, and a treatise on the religious basis 
of morality, by way of reparation for Urn unbelief 
of early youth. Jn 1819 lie published his first 
tragedy, II Conte (h Cfirnutpnola, a tnmipoLddfiM 
of romanticism; the second', Adclchi , followed in 
1822. ManzonFs first tragedy had the honour In 
he defended by Goethe, ‘ one genius having divined 
the other. ’ Rut the work which gave Manzoiii Euro¬ 
pean fame is his hiaUnical novel, I Promcssi Sm^i, 
a Milanese story of the 17th century (3 vol*. Milan, 
I&25-&J7 ). The. tail* rthmvftda Va wAfcYtbUvig nhefccli os 
of national And local Italian customs and modes of 
life, portrayed with unflagging spirit and humour, 
while various grave historical events arc narrated 
with force and grandeur of style, especially Uio 
episode of the plague in Milan. Manfcoui’fl noble 
ode, II Cin (pie Maf/f/io, was inspired by the death 
of tho great Napoleon. His last years were dark¬ 
ened by the frequent shadow of death within his 
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household. lio himself died at Milan, 23d May 
1873, leaving to posterity tho memory not alone of 
a great writer, 1ml of a singularly noble and sincere 
man. 

A complete edition of his works, in 5 vols„ was pub¬ 
lished by Nicola Toininasco (Florence, 1828 20). His 
Letters were colleoted by Sfomi (1875); and a post¬ 
humous work on fcho French and Italian revolutions 
of 1780 mul 1850 wjir edited by IJoiighi (Milan, 1889). 
Kismara's WhUotjralia Manzoniana (Turin, 1875) will 
he found useful, Thoro nre Lives (Italian) by llalhinni 
(1873), llovsozio {1873), Friim (1874), ami Pugni (187(5). 

Mll'oris, tho native inhabitants of New Zea¬ 
land (q.v.). 

Mnonnor. See Kaiil. 

jVI;i]> (Lnt mttppa , 'a fcmrol ’). A map is a de¬ 
lineation on a plane of the surface of the earth or 
of a portion thereof, exhibiting tho lines of latitude 
and longitude, &c., and the forms and relative 
positions of the countries, mountain-ranges, rivers, 
towns, &o. ; or ib may ho of the starry heavens, 
or of stars and constellations. As it is manifestly 
impossible correctly to represent a spherical upon a 
piano surface, geographers are consequently necessi- j 
luted to resort to expedients in order to minimise | 
or distribute the unavoidable distortion and dis¬ 
proportion. Hence tho use of the various map 
projections or arrangements of the lines of latitude 
amt longitude. The only true representation of 
the earth’s surface, it is clear, is In he found on the 
terrestrial globe. This is inconvenient in form and 
necessarily too small in scab to servo tho purposes 
ciTecfccd by maps proper, which are usually pro¬ 
duced on paper or other convenient plane sur¬ 
faces, and a series of which, conjoined, form an 
atlas, A hydrographical map, specially representing 
oceans, seas, or navigable waters with their coasts, 
sandbanks, currents,lighthouses* depths, and oilier 
objocis and information of importance to seamen, is 
usually constructed on Mercator's projection* ami is 
cal led a Chart (q. v.). A special topographical map 
represents the details minutely and on a consider¬ 
able scale. Tho Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland is a good example of such, and is 
produced on various scales—viz. 6 inches and 1 
inch to a mile respectively. Some counties are 
also published on a scale of l square inch to an 
acre. Similar nroducts, tho result of exact trigo¬ 
nometrical work, avQ extant of bha continent of 
Knropo from lhc ( Bay of Biscay to the Lower 
Volga, and from Sicily to St Petersburg, Portugal 
also ia thus represented, and considerable parts of 
Sweden and Norway { but nob of Turkey or Greece, 
and but little of Spam. Similarly advantaged are 
considerable portions of Lhe United States, Algeria, 
the Nile Delta, Sinai, Palestine, India, Ceylon, and 
Java. The results of general but not detailed 
survey exist of tho remaining portions of Europe, 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Capo Colony, 
oastorn and southern Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, China proper, and parts of central Asia, 
Persia, and Asia Minor. Much of the ebarto- 
grapliy of the vest of the known world is compiled 
from numerous observations and itineraries, and \h 
fairly reliable. Extensive tracts of North and 
South America, north Asia, Australia, and most of 
Africa are only approximately correct, Maps are 
also constructed for special purposes^and are dis¬ 
tinguished as physical, political, military, statis¬ 
tical, historical, &c. 

Wi thin tho bust half ■century great improvement 
has been made in tho art or map production or 
ohartoffrapkg t resulting in great clearness and the 
combination of a mass of information with avListic 
beauty, This is attained in some cases partly by 
tiie uso of conventional signs or arrangements, such 
as the adoption of blue colour for coasts and water¬ 
courses, brown for mountain-ranges, and various 
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tin tings for the divisions, political or otherwise, and 
to distinguish the various natures of the surface, 
such as forest, amble, prairie, desert, elevation, &r. 
The art of lithography lias been an invaluable awl 
in all such cases. In Germany especially has this 
science-art been carried to the greatest perfection. 

The scale or clolinitc relation of a nmp to the 
actual size of naturo is indicated by a graduated 
line, show ing by its divisions the number of miles 
or yards corresponding to any space measured on 
the map. In comparing various maps by their 
scales, it is convenient to refer to the scale of 
nature „ frequently indicated in proportional figures, 
thus— 1 ; 3 * 750,000 ; 1 : 500 , 000 , Os'D. 

The lines of projection on a map are essentia! for 
determining the positions of the muds, and indicate 
latitude, or distance north or smith from the equator, 
and longitude, or distance east or west from any 
given line. These lines arc called meridians, 
and are usually numbered from the meridian of 
Greenwich on English maps, and indeed on nearly 
all maps. Other limb meridians in common n-e 
are those of Paris, ’Washington, and Ferro (see 
Latitude. and LoxmTUMS). These distances 
arc given in degrees, minutes, and seconds, as in 
other circle measurements. In choosing a pro¬ 
jection, regard must be had to the purpose for 
which it is intended, ami to the area to be repre¬ 
sented. The errors inherent in a projection nearly 
inijicreoptilde in a map of England might ho fatal 
to its use; in n map of Asia. In a map of the 
world equivalence of area is of less importance 
blian^ freedom from distortion mul correctness of 
relative position. There have been numerous forms 
of projection devised, including perspectives and 
approximative developments. Of these only the 
moro familiar can be described heie. 

The plane on which the perspective map is 
drawn is supposed to pass through the centre 
of tho earth, and, according to t-he distance of 
the eye, tho projection is either of the first, second, 
or third of the following. (1) In the ortho¬ 
graphic the eye is assumed to be at an infinite 
ilistancc from the centre of the earth, so that all 
rays of light proceeding from every point in its 
surface are parallel ana perpendicular. From the 
nature of this projection, it is evident that, while 



tho central parts of the hemisphere are fairly 
accurately represented, the parts towards the cir¬ 
cumference are crowded together and diminished 
in size. On this account it is of little use for geo¬ 
graphical purposes, but most suitable for maps 
of the moon. (2) In tho stereo graphic the eye 
or point of projection is assumed to lie placed on 
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eve would then sen the ^pomte c.menve surface. 

Contrary to the orthographic, tins methwl contracts 
the centre of the map, and enlarges it towards the 
circumference. Owing to tire uiiMjual area of the 
divisions, and lire ditBcnUy of finding .the true 
latitude and longitude of places, this projectioni is 
not much ewiployed, (^1 In order to rectify the 
onnnsUe effects of the two preceding, the globular 
Tivoicction, a modification of the two, is generally 
adopted. If wo suppose the eye to lie removed 
fvoni the surface to i\ distance equal to tlie sine or 
i*') 3 of the circumscribing circle, tlie inflection is 
called globular. In other words, if the diameter ai 



iii"realitv elliptical curves; hub a 1 ? they npwttcU so 
nearly to circular arcs, they are very vavely shown 

otherwise. , , _ ... 

The construction of the globular ov equidistant 
projection i» as follows (fig. 1); Describe a ohcle, 
NESW, to vepvcsenb a meridian, and draw two 
diameter*, NCS and WCE, perpendicular to each 
other-, the one for ci central meridian, tlie other for 
the equator. Then X and H will represent the 
nodh and south poles, Divide each of the quad¬ 
rants into nine equal part’-*, and each of tlie radii, 
ON, CE, CS, and OW, also into nine equal parts. 
Produce NS both ways, and find on it the centres of 
circles which will pass through the three points 
80 ,c SO, 70 y 70, &e.-, and these arcs. described cm both 
sides of the equator will ho the parallels of latitude. 
In like manner, find on WE produced the centre* 
of circles which must pass through a, 6, &c., and the 
prfie*. Having selected the first meridian, number 
the others successively to the east and west of it. 
A map may in this**way be constructed on the 
rational liorUon of any place. 

The impossibility of getting a satisfactory repre- 
so,ntation of special parts of the sphere by any of 
tlio previous methods leads to the desire for others 
less defective. Of all solid bodies whose surfaces 
eim be accurately developed or rolled out upon a 
plane without alteration, the cone and cylinder ap¬ 
proach nearest to the character of the sphere. A 
portion of the spit ere between two parallels not far 
distant from each other correspond* very nearly to 
a like conical zone \ whence it i* that conical de¬ 
velopments make the best projections for limited 
portions of the earth’s mi vface, and even with some 
modifications for more extensive portions. 

A conical projection of Europe (iig. 2) U eon- 
Mfrnctecl tlm< ; Draw abase-line, All; bisect ft in K, 
and at that; point erect a perpendIcnTar, KD, to form 
the central meridian of the map. Take ft fipace for 
o a of latitude, and, since Europe lies between the 
,>7th and 7-jth parallels of latitude, mark oil eight 
of saprices along El) for the points through 

which the parallel* must pass, Tlie centre finm 
which to describe the parallels will be the point in 
ED where the top of a cone, cutting tire globe at 
the 45tb anil 0.3th parallels, would meet tlie axi* of 
ihc bpheve. This point will he found to he beyond 
the North Meat C. On the parallels of -tv and 
(J5 a , where the concetti:* the *plmt'Q, lutu'k off equiva¬ 
lents to .V of longitude, in proportion to thedegices 
of latitude in those parallels, and if straight lines 
he drawn through these points Front C they will 
repKient the meridians for every <j\ A mod idea¬ 
tion of the conic projection, suitable for more 
extensive nortioin of the sphere, finch as of Asia, 
is obtained bv giving on each parallel of latitude 
the true meridional proportional dirdaiures, which 
results in a curving of the meridian line* outward 
from the centre of tbe map. 

In all the projections hitherto described the 



that on finch a man the course of a vessel would 
almost always lie laid down in a curve, wmen coum 
only be described by cuntfrranUy laymg oil from 
the meridian a line at an angle equal to that irttulo 
with the meridian by the point of the compass at 
which the Fddp waft sailing. If the vessel wens to 
steer in a direct north-cast course by ono oi tlie 
previous projections, slic would, if hum did not 
intervene, describe a spiral. The manner, how¬ 
ever, requires a chart which will enable him to steer 
Iuh course by compass in straight linos only. This 
valuable instrument is supplied by Mercators 
chart, a cylindrical projection in which all tho 
meridians arc /straight lines jwjjemUruhtr to tho 
equator, and all the parallels straight lines parallel 
to tlie equator. It is constructed thus {fig, 3): A 



line, Alt, is drawn of the required length /or tho 
equator. This Hue is divided into 3(1, 24, or 18 equal 
parts, for meridians at 10°, 15°, or 20° apart, and 
the meridians an? then drawn through these perpon* 
f rtfcnlar to AB. From a table of meridional pails 
fa table of the number of minutes of a degree of 
longitude at the equator comprised between that 
ami every parallel of latitude up to 89°) take tho 
distance* or the parallels, tropics, and arctic circles 
from the equator, and mark them off to north and 
smith of it. Join these points, and the projection 
is made. 
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This projection, of courae, does not give a natural 
representation of the earth, its effect being to 
exaggerate the polar regions immensely. The dis¬ 
tortion in the form of countries and relative direc¬ 
tion of places is rcctiiicd by the degrees of latitude 
being made to increase proportion ably to those of 
longitude. There are other cylindrical projections 
of the sphere, but this is the most generally valu¬ 
able and best known. It gives an unbroken view 
of the earth’s surface with the exception of the 
poles, which are infinitely remote. 

Historical ,—The ancient Greeks considered 
Anaximander (560 n.C.) as the inventor of carto¬ 
graphy} but there is evidence that about 1000 
years earlier some attempts in that direction had 
been made amongst the Egyptians. Necessarily 
these efforts were of the crudest, and were made 
upon the supposition that the earth was a plane. 
After Aristotle the spherical theory was adopted, 
and the application of asfcroiioinicnrobservations to 


geography was first made by Pylheas of Ma^ilia 
(320 n.a ), and the first attempts at projections by 
Diciearchus of Messana (310 u.t\). Ptolemy's 
(150 A.D. ) rational teaching had an ultimate valu¬ 
able iniluence in the treatment of cartography, 
although the Iranians made little progress in the 
art, which during the middle ages also showed 
almost no advance, In the 14tli and 15thcenturies 
a gratifying improvement is observable in Italian 
nautical charts. In the 15th century the revivals 
of Ptolemy's teaching produced a revolution in the 
construction of maps, and laid the foundation of 
modern cartography. There was great increase in 
the number and importance of maps. The first 
attempts to improve and increase llic methods of 
projection known to the Greeks were made by 
Germans, viz. Johann Stbftler (1*452-1536), ami 
Peter Apianus (1405-1552), &c. In the same 
period tliat^ Mercator (Gerhard Kremer, 1512-1504) 
made his invaluable contributions, the Italians, 



Germans, and Dutch wero active competitors in 
geographical work. Amongst the increasing host of 
names connected with the subject ate found that 
of Sebastian Cabot (1544), who produced his map 
of the world, In Germany, Johann Baptist Homaim 
(1044-1724) and Tobins Mayor {1723-80) occur; in 
Prance, Nicolas Sanson (11300-67), Guillaume de 
ITslc (1675-172(3), and Jean Baptiste Bougignon 
d’Anville (1007-1782); and in Italy, P. Vincent 
Comelli (d. 1718). In the 18th century Franco led 
the way in cartography by state survey resulting in 
the Carle Gtnnirtriquc do la France. The British 
Ordnance Survey was begun in 1784. 


In our own times cxaoUcnfc maps tiro produced by tho 
million accosdblo to all classes, and are of great account 
for educational purposes. Tho most pronuuont names of 
recent cartographers are—German : Kionort, Borghaus, 
Potorimanu, Hassenstein, Ilabenioht, Justus Perthes, 
&o.; Italian: Guido; Coro; British ! Arrowsmitlu 
Hughes [educational), Ravcnfjfcom, and tho geographical 
firms of \\ r , & A. K, Johnston, E, Stanford, 1 and Bartholo- 
31* 


mew & Co. See also the articles Contour Lines, 
Degiiee, Eabtij, Latitude and Longitude, Heridian, 
Ordnance Survey, 

Map (less correctly, Mapes), Walteu, a great 
12th-century wrifcor, was bom on tho AYelrii marches, 
perhaps in Herefordshire, about 1137. He studied 
at the university of Paris, became an intimate 
friend of Bccket, was a justice-in-eyre at Gloucester 
assize in 1173, attended the king the same year to 
Limoges, and for many years later, probably as 
chaplain, and was sent on liiiasions to Paris and to 
Home. Ho enjoyed the living of AYestbnry in 
Gloucestershire, where bo had a lmijj fend for his 
rights with the monks of a neighbouring Cistercian 
convent, ami became canon of St Pauls and pre¬ 
centor of Lincoln, bub still continued his attend¬ 
ance on the king. In 1196, under Richard L , be 
became archdeacon of Oxford, and so pusses from 
recorded history. Map was a frank, open-hearted 
limn, with a quick wit, bold humour, and an in¬ 
dignant contempt for hypocrisy. All these qualities 
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fire revealed in ft- number g£ Latin satirical poems 
long emincctcd (and apparently on good ground*) 
with his name. Of these the chief arc the Lilias 
series {Apocaiypsfc Golkc , Pmlicatio, C'ou/cssio, 
jt c- ). In the latter occurs the famous 'Mown Qsb 
toouqaUuiu in tabernn. marl* which is far more a 
stern satire by self-revolution than a jovial (Inn King' 
nong, as often understood. In Bishop (iolla* the 
writer has realised by creative imagination a type 
of the ribald priest, and upon his head he pours out) 
the rials of his wrath and scorn, with humour rich, 
l>nlel, sometimes coarse, hub always honest. Map 
j*eeins to have kept well the secret of his authorship, 
for even his Mewl Giraldus Cambrensis did not 
know their origin, as we find him, with the church- 
ni/into proverbial dislike to see the humorist point 
out the stains upon bin cloth, denouncing Lumas 
ns n fonl-mmitheu scoffer. 

.Sir Galahad, tha stainless knight, was Han h 
creation, and there is the bast reason, with M. 
Paulin Parts, to count him the heart and snul of 
that con tempo vary work of Christian epu-ituaifaa- 
tion which systematised and gave a meaning to the 
detached Arthurian romances, He wrote most 
probably the Latin original of Boberfc Hovron'a 
introductory romance of the Saint Grind, and cer¬ 
tainly Lancelot of the Lake , the Quest of the Saint 
Omni, and the Xlort Art us. M. Paris coniines his 
direct work to the two Graal romances and the 
opening of Merlin. 

Thomas AY right edited for the Camden Society Map's 
Lniin l f aem (1841) and tho Be j\ r w/i3 Burial turn (1850), 
an interesting kind of note-book of tho court-gossip and 
events of tho day, interspersed with theological polemics, 
anecdotes, and accounts of miracles, fairy legends, or 
rtpparilioues fanUtsticce, and the dissuasion against mar¬ 
riage sent by Valerius to tho philosopher llnfinua. 

HEnjric {Acer), the typical and the principal 
genus of the natural order Accvacote. The specie** 
arc numerous, ail are deciduous trees* nrnl natives 
of tho temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, 
and particularly numerous in North America and 
the north of India. They have opposite leaves 
without stipules, usually lobed or palmate. The 
/lowers are in axillary corymbs or racemes of no 
beauty, but abound in honey, and aic very attrac¬ 
tive to bee?. The fruit is formed of two small 
winged nut'?, each with one ov two seeds,— 1 The 



Common Maple {A. e<unpeHre), a small tree, is a 
native of liritain, ami of many parts of Europe and 
Asia. The wood is compact, fine grained, and 
takes a high polish-, hence it is much used hy 
turners ami for carved work, being frequently sub- 
ntituted for the weoil of tho Holly and Jlav bj r 
mathematical instrument makers. Several nonrly- 
alhed species ftve found in the south of Europe.~ 
ilie >S tripod Dark Maple {A. ifaiatum ) of North 


America, where ib often forms great part of the 
undergrowth in woods, fa s\o named because the 
smooth bavk of the two-year-old branches tiro 
beautifully varied with green and white stripes; 
its wood, wJjicJi is very white, is used for in¬ 
laying in cabinet-work.—The Greater Maple or 
SycaniQYO (A. ^sciido-jifatanns), commonly called 



Fig. 2.—Greater Maple (Acer pjetufo-joZafottica) r 
a , fruit. 

Blnn&Arr.r. in Scotland, is a native of various parts 
of Europe, but a doubtful native of Britain, in 
which, however, it lms long been common. It 
attains a height of 70 to 90 ieefc, has a spreading 
umbrageous head, and largo, palmate* coarsely* 
serrated leaves on long stalks. It is of quick 
growth, and succeeds well near the sea and in 
other exposed situations. The wood is white, 
compact, and firm, though not hard; it is cap able 
of a tine polish* ftutl is used by wheelwrights, 
turners, Ac. It fa not apt to lvarjx Stair-mils are 
often made of ifc, and pattern-blocks for manufac¬ 
tories, as well as liowfa, bread-plates, &c. tingav 
is sometimes made frotu the sap of Uifa tree, ns 
from that of several other maples ; but fclio spec ion 
which yields it moab abundantly is the Sugar Maple 
(A. saucharinmn ) of North America, a species 
which much resembles the sycamore, and abounds 
in tho northern parts of the United Slates and in 
the British possesions, where large (juantitle* of 
sugar are made from ib, although only for domestic 
use. To obtain the sap, the tveew are tapped in 
February* March* and April, according Lo the 
locality and the season, and when warm days and 
frosty nights occur, which favour Us J)ow. A if 
incision is made in tho trunk with an auger or uxo, 
at first half an inch deep, and is increased by 
degrees to two inches. A spout of sumach or 
elder is tlien inserted, through which the sap /lows 
into a trough, whence it is conveyed daily to a 
larger iwraivotI yowi tim, after hemg strained, ib 
fa carried to the boiler, Being liable to ferment, 
it cannot bo kept long after being collected. The 
boiling and refining processes are the same as Lhoso 
in the manufacture of cane-sugar. A single tveo 
yields from two to six pounds in a season. Good 
vinegar is made from it, and it kind of molasses 
muon superior to that from the sugar-cane, and 
much used in America with buckwheat eaketf, &c. 
The wood of the Sugar Maple baft a satiny appear- 
nnee, and fa used for cabinet-making; it is sonio- 
tinted /mcly marked with imdulations of fibre, and 
is then known as Bird's-eye Dlajule, and is used for 
vcneoia. Ihei Sugar Maple fa not eo hardy in the 
climate of Britain as the sycamore* and seems to 
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require it dry and sheltered situation.—The Nor- 
way Maple {A. piatattohlcs), a native of tlie north 
of Europe, although not of Britain, if? also found in 
North America; it much resembles the sycamore.— 
A Himalayan species (A v It l os uni), a nohlu tree, 
found with piruis and birdies at great elevations, 
is sometimes grown in Britain. A large number 
of interesting and remarkably beautiful forms of 
several Japan species of Acer, such ns A. disscetum 
and A, palmahun, have been introduced within the 
last few years; they have proved hardy in many 
favoured districts of England and Ireland, hut are 
imsuited to Scotland generally, though they are 
occasionally seen there in conservatories cultivated 
in pots, 

Mflfflli [Anstotclia Maqui ), the only known 
species of the genus, which belongs to the natural 
order Ti line ere, and has heon made the type of a 
proposed order. It is an evergreen or emb-cver- 
preen shrub, of considerable size, a native of Chili. 
Hie Chilians make a wine from its berry, which 
they administer in malignant fevers. Tlie wood is 
used for making musical instruments, and the 
tough bark for their strings. The Manui some¬ 
times ripens fruit against a wall in England, and 
is frequently cultivated as an ornamental shrub. 

Mar, an ancient district of Scotland between 
the Dee and tho Don, comprising nearly tlie south 
half of Aberdeenshire, amt subdivided into Bine- 
mar, Midmar, and Crninar. In 10U a Mormaer of 
Mar was nresont at the battle of Clontarf; ami in 
1115 another figures in tlie foundation charter of 
Scono priory as * conics 9 or earl- Tho male line of 
these Celtic Karls of Mar expired in 1377 with 
Thomas, thirteenth earl, whose sister Margaret 
married William, first Karl of Douglas, Their 
daughter, Isabella, in 1404 married Alexander 
Stewart, tlie ‘Wolfe of Undonocli, 1 who, after her 
death in 1410, was designated Earl of Mar, The 
earldom by right should have gone to Janet Keith, 
great-grand dangh ter of Gratney, ol oven fch Celtic 
earl, and wife to Sir Thomas Kmkine; but it was 
not till 1565 that it was either restored, or else 
granted by a new creation with limitation to heirs 
male, to their sixth descendant, John, sixth Lord 
Erskine, who at his death in 1572 had been fur a 
twelvemonth regent of Scotland. John, Earl of Mar 
(1075-1732), who began life as a Whig, and by his 
frequent change of siden earned the nicknamo of 
‘Bobbing Joan, 1 beaded the rebellion of 1715 (see 
Jacoiutus), and died in exile ub Aixla-Chapelle. 
In 1824 the reversion of his attainder was procured 
by his grandson, John Francis Kmkine, but his 
grandson dying without issue in 1866, the question 
arose whether the earldom of Mar could pass 
through his sister to her son, John Francis Good- 
eve-Krskme ( n6 Goodeve), or must go to his first 
cousin, Walter Ceilings by Kmkine, Karl of Kellie. 
And tho strange solution of that question lias been 
that in 1875 Walter Homy Erskinc, thirteenth Earl 
of Kellie, wns declared by the Committee of Privi¬ 
leges also eleventh JGiul of Mar, and that in 1885 
tho Earldom of Mar Restitution Bill declared Mr 
Goodeve-Kmkine twenty-sixth Kail of Mar, claim¬ 
ing creation before 1014, bub allowed precedence 
1404, Heo the Karl of Crawford's Earldom of Mar 
in Sunshine and Shade (2 vols. Etlin. 1882). 
Marabou Feathers, See Adjutant. 

ill a l'ilb outs, a name derived from tlio Arabic 
word marubitt and used to designate a religious 
devotee or ascetic. They have always been found 
chio/lyfii north Africa^ and have at times exercised 
cunsitlorable political mllucncc, as in encouraging 
opposition to the French conquests in Algeria and 
Tunis in the I9tli century, amt in former centuries 
ns the origin and mainstay of the Alin ova v id 
dynasty, which held Morocco and Spain for a 


long period. These devotees arc held in great 
veneration by the Berbeis; they frequently otliciate 
at mosques and chapels, and are believed to possess 
tho power to prophesy and work miracles. Tlie 
dignity is generally hereditary, The name is also 
applied to tlie tombs of the devotees. 

Mar St cay 1)0, a fortified city of Venezuela, is 
situated on the west shore of the strait which 
connects tho lake and gulf of Maracuybo, It is a 
handsome town, with ninny gardens anti squares, 
a college, hospitals, a theatre^ a Germ an club- 
houfjo, the usual government buildings, a custom¬ 
house, wharves, and a number of manufactories. 
The climate is hot, tho soil sandy, and tho place 
unhealthy, owing mainly to the unsanitary domestic 
arrangements. The trade is chiefly in tlie bands 
of Germans, Danes, and North Americans. The 
staple export is coffee (£1,367,291 in 1889); box¬ 
wood, lignum vitae, cedar, and other woods, besides 
divi-divi, hides and skins, and some cocoa, gums, 
and fish sounds, are the other exports, the value of 
which (blinding coffee) in 1889 reached about 
£1,500,000. Fully seven-eighths of these go to the 
United States, although most of tho merchandise 
imported conies from Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. Pop, (1888) 34,284. 

The Gulf of Alamcaijbo is a wide inlet of the 
Caribbean Sea, extending from the peninsulas of 
Pfirngnanri and Gnajira to the fctvait by which it 
is connected with tlie lake. The latter forms the 
floor of a great valley, shut in by lofty mountains. 
Its waters are sweet, and deep enough for tlie 
largest vessels; but the bar at the mouth, where 
a swift current runs, makes entrance difficult. 
The gulf and lake were discovered in 1499 by 
Ojeda, who found here houses built on piles, mid 
so gave the district the name Venezuela (‘Little 
Venice*)» which was afterwards extended to the 
entire country, 

Itlnvaghn, a town of western Persia, 55 miles 
& of Tabriz and 20 miles E, of Lake Urmia, It 
is celebrated as the capital of Hulngu Kliari, grand¬ 
son of Genghis Klian, and as the site of the 
observatory which Hulngu built for the astronomer 
Ntwr ert-Din. Pop. 13,260. 

Marajd* an island situated between the estu¬ 
aries of the Amazon and Para, with an area of 
nearly 18,000 sq. in. It is for the most part low 
and covered with grass and bush, but in the east 
and south with dense forest. The sail is fertile, mid 
largo herds of cattle are reared in the north-east. 

MarmilinnT, or Marantiao, a maritime state 
of Brazil, bounded on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean, with an area of 177,566 sq. m. and a nop, 

(J888) of 488,443. Tlie surface is uneven, bub there 
is no range of mountains. There are numerous 
rivers falling into the Atlantic* large forests, ex* 
tensive plains where cattle are reared ; the climate 
is line, the soil fertile. Agriculture, however, lias 
nob prospered here, and fcha emancipation of the 
slaves, on whoso labour it had depended, was 
followed by a period of great depression. Gotten 
and sugar "arc tho principal products.—The chief 
city is Marctnhatn, or San Linz do Maranham, on 
an"island between the mouths of the Mearim and' 
tlie It aid curd. Itris a well-built; town, clean, gay v 
hospitable, and has a pop. of 35,000. It contains ft 
cathedral and bishop's palace, a hospital, a techni¬ 
cal school, some sugar and spinning and weaving 
factories, and docks that admit ships drawing 14 
feet. The chief exports (£420,656 in the year 
I887-SS, £2812,004 hi 18S8-89) are cotton ami sugar; 
then come hides ami goat and deer skins, gum, 
balsam, cotton-seed, india-rubber, &c. Portugal ia 
the largest customer, followed by Britain, which 
sends throe-fourths of the total imports (about 
£520,000 annually). 
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Ulnraiiojii See Amazon. 
ilfarascTii'no* Bee Liqueur. 
jllarat, Jean Paul, one of the most prominent 
Ftgn res in the French Devolution, was born at 
linudry iu Ncucluitel, Slay 24, 1743, oldest child 
nf Jean Paul Mara, a physician and native of 
Cagliari, who bad married Louise CaLvol, a Genevan 
Protestant He *t tidied medicine at Bordeaux, 
next went to Fans, to Holland, and to Loudon, 
where for some time lie pmetised his profession 
with success, ami published a materialistic) Philo- 
Sfjuhiml Essay on Alan (1773), sharply at tacking 
ifclvSlius, and auouyuioivdy a political essay, The 
Chains of Plctccry (1*7741 Jn 1775 he paid a visit 
io Edinburgh, and was made on June 30, on the 
vecimuneudution of certain Edinburgh physicians, 
M.I>. of St Antlrens University; and it ImnlJy 
admits of doubt that lie was not the John Peter lo 
Mnitre, alias Maive, alias Mara, who got five years 
at Oxford assizes in March 1777 for stealing coins 
ami medals, Pot in June 1777 his character anil 
reputation a* a physician and oculist stood so high 
that I 10 was made brevet physician to his guards by 
the Comte d J Artois, afterwards King Charles X.~ 
an office which bo field till 17S0- Meantime ho con¬ 
tinued hi a scientific work in optics and electricity, 
attracting the attention of Franklin rnul Goethe, 
ImL the Ao/iddmio dos Sciences refused him mlmiV 
si on on account of hV> attack on How ton. Further 
writings were his anonymous Plan dc Legislation 
Cnimindie (1780), a translation of Norton’s Optics 
(1787), wild jffcmofrtft Acctiftmif/ues, ou A r cuu*e(fcs 
Dleoui’crles sur la Lumurc (1738), 

Du tall Paris was now infected with the fever of 
revolution, and Marat flung himself with charac¬ 
teristic ardour into the war of pamphlets, and at 
length in September 1738 established hi* famous 
and infamous paper, L’Ami du Pcuplc, Through¬ 
out he foughc ever for his own harulj with blear- 
eyed honesty and indomitable persistence, con¬ 
stantly croaking of treachery in high places, and 
denouncing with feverish Mispieioiisness in turn 
Xecker, llailly, Lafayette, the king, Uumouviez, 
ami the Giromlin*. Ilia virulence nrovoked the 
most vehement hatred, and covered his own heart 
with cafouinies which survived for generations j 
hub it nirtrlc him the darling of the scum of Paris, 
jithI placed guuifc power in his hands nfc some of the 
most momentous crisis of the Devolution, IJis 
printing*press had to ho cunningly concealed froin 
Lafayette's police, twice at least he had to flee to 
■ London, curd onyc he farced to hide for a time 
1 in the sower;* of Puis, where he contracted a 
! loathsome skin disease, yet was tended with ailec- 
linnate faithfulness by Simmme Evrurd, whom lie 
| bad manied 'one line day jn presence o/ tho sun.’ 
! HL sufferings deepened his frenzied hatred und sus* 

| pidon of constituted authority, and tlioie can be no 
| doubt that on hi* head rc*ts hi great measnic the 
| guilt of the infamous September massacres. He 
was elected to the Convention a< one of the depu- 
. tic* for Fan*, aud wiv-> tho m&sfc impopwirtf 

( man witliiu the hou»e, whcie indeed Ids influence 
never became moie than con temp tilde. On the 
declaration of the republic he .started his paper 
I anew under the title Journal dc hi Pdpuhlique 
I Fmnrni*:. After the king s death his lust energies 
M ere bpent in a mortal struggle with the fiiroiiclins, 

I who subscribed their own downfall when their 
| formal accusation of Mrimt (ailed before the tribunal. 
Hut it wim the tribune's last triumph. He was 
dying fa-it of the. disease Ini had contracted in the 
sewer* r and could only write sitting iu hirf bath 
Dure ha destiny reached him through the knife 
of Uliarlotte Coiduy (ii.v,), iu the evening of the 
I 13lh July 1793. His body was committed to the 
I I ontlieon with the greatest public b ononis, to be 
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cast out but fifteen jiioji fcJjs biter amid popular 
execration. 

See the Histories of the French Devolution by Mignofc, 
Tliiers, Michelet, Louis Diane, Carlyle, Von Wybol, ami 
H. Morse Stephens; A. Doug&art, Marat, (’Ami die 
Pcatfe (2 voU. 1804); hut especially tlic works by F. 
Chavremont, jUV/rfil, Jmtc.v chi Jlihiiopliifc (1870)> 
Placard & ,k Mantt (1877); ami Ins cxlinnstivo Jena 
Paul Marat , esprit politique, accompaf/ni} tie sa vie 
scinitifique, politique, (tpvivk (2 vote. 1881). 

Itfuratlii* Bee Maijrattas, India. 

IHaratlioiL a village on tlic cast coast of 
ancient Attica, 22 miles HE. of Athens, long 
supposed to bo the modern Murctthonet. It stood 
in a ]>Jnin G miles Jong and -from 5 io 1^ milo.s 
broad, with a background of iuo\mlainft in the 
west, and a nmrsli both on the north and south ; 
eastward it reached the sea—‘The mountains look 
on Mamthon, and Marathon looks on the sea, 1 
Recent investigations by Prussian olfieeiB identify 
the historic village villi that of Jimnn, nearly 2^ 
miles to the south, anil locate the battle in the 
plain hetweoit the mountain fltavrokomki and the 
sea, nearly 3 miles north-east of Braun. The name 
of Marathon is gloriously memorable as the scone 
of the great defeat of the Persian hordes of Darius 
by the Greeks under hidtiadcs (490 tt.o,)—one of 
the deeiaivo battles of the world. 

ilfaravc'di) an old Spanish copper coin in use 
from 1474 to 1848 , u'an worth about ^ih of a 
penny. There were also, at. an earlier period, 
nm raved is of gold and of silver. 

llnrlkcck, or Meiidkckk, John, organist of St 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, wan condemned to the 
stalic about 1544 for favouring the Bcfm'Jiuitiow, 
lmb pardoned by favour of Bnshop Gardiner. In 
1550 he published his famous Hookc of Common 
Prater Noted, an ada])tation of the pJmn chant of 
the earlier rituals to the firet liturgy of Edward 
VI. He wrote ftevoral theological aiid contnwersial 
tvorks; and a hymn for throe voices and parts of a 
nuira by him lire extant. He died about/1535, 

fltavblc, in its strict ami proper sense, is a 
rock crystallised in asaccharoidal manner, having 
the fracture of loaf-sugar, and composed of carbon¬ 
ate of lima, either almost pure when the colour 
is white, or combined with oxide of iron or other 
impurities which give various colours to it. But 
many other kinds of stone are popularly included 
under this title. Indeed any limestone rock suffi¬ 
ciently compact to admit of a polish iw called marble. 
It is only In this vagus sonso that the indurated 
amorphous rocks used in Britain can receive this 
name. Such are the black } red, gray, and vaviognted 
limestones of the Devonian system, which avo very 
beautiful from the number* of oxaiusitolv-pi’cserved 
coral* which abound in them; tue marbles of the 
Carboniferous scries from Flintshire, Derbyshire, 
anil "Yorkshire, so full of oncrhiites; ihe jyholl 
marbles from the Oolitic rocks at Iluucc, Stam¬ 
ford, and Yeovil» and the dark Purbeck aud 1*01. 
worth lmnVAvs, Lean til ally ^ figured 1 with shohs, 
from the VTcahlen strata, wlifeli >vero so much used 
by the architects of the middle ages. 

Saccharine tur statuary marhle ia a white fine¬ 
grained rock, resembling JoaKsugar in coinin' and 
texture, working freely in every direction, not 
liable to splinter, and taking a fine polish. Of the 
marbles used by the ancients, Iho most famous 
mis Harian marble, a finely granular und very 
durable stone, with a waxy appearance when 
pi Jin bed, Some of the lincsb Grecian sculptures 
were formed of this marble, among others, the 
billions Young do Medici. The marble of Pen- 
telicus was at one time preferred by the Greek* to 
I avian, because it was winter and fin or grained. 

I he Parthenon was entirely built of it, and many 
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famous statues still remain which were executed 
in this marble, but they are always move ov less 
weathered, never retaining- the beautiful finish of 
the Parian statues. The quarries at Carrara (q.v.) 
were known to the ancients, but they have been 
more extensively wrought for modern sculptois, 
who use this marble chiefly. It is a lina-gmincd, 
pure white marhto, but is so often traversed by 
gray veins that it is dill! cult to get largo blocks 
free from these. Of coloured marble*, the best 
known are the Rosso Aufcico, a deep blood-red, 
sprinkled with minute white dots ; Verde Anfcico, 
a clouded green produced by a mixture of white 
in arid o ami green serpentine; (hallo Antico, a 
deep yellow, with black or yellow rhiga; and Nero 
Antico, a deep black marble. 

A true marble is a crystalline granular aggregate 
of calotte, the granules being of remarkably uni¬ 
form size. Nob infrequently scales of mica or bile 
occur scattered through the rock. Such a roc It is 
of inetainorpJlic origin : it is simply a limostono 
whiol^ has been rendered entirely crystalline from 
the effects of heat under pressure, as ui the vicinity 
of huge intrusions of igneous rock. Marble may 
therefore be of any geological age. Many crystal- 
line limestones, winch are Afometime* entitled to 
tlio name of marble, occur associated with gneiss 
and mien-schist, and are often rich in such minerals 
as garnet, actinolite, zoisite, mica, &c. 

Marblehead, a seaporftown of Massachusetts, 
on a rocky promontory, 18 miles NR of Boston. 
Its share in tho fisheries is no longer important, 
and tho manufacture of boots and shoes is the chief 
industry. Pep, {1885} 7518, 

Marburg' a quaint old town in the Prussian 
province (if IIcssc-Nassau, on the Labu, 50 miles 
by rail N. of Frank fort and Gi S AV. of Cass cl. 
It is built on a terraced lull, whose summit is 
crowned by a stately castle, dating from 1065. In 
its Rittorsnal (1277-1312) was held in 1529 the con¬ 
ference between the Wittenberg and the Swiss 
reformers regarding the Lord's Supper, The line 
Gothic cluivch of Elizabeth with two towers 213 
foot high, was built in 1295-83 by the Teutonic 
Knights over the splendid shrine of St Elizabeth 
(q. v,), and was thoroughly restored ill 1850-G7. The 
university occupies now Gothic buildings of 1879. 
lb was founded in 1527 in tlm Reformed interest 
by Philip the Magnanimous, Landgrave of Hesse; 
and among its earliest students wove Patrick 
Hamilton and William Tyndalc. It 1ms about 
80 professors and teachers, 800 to 1000 students in 
philosophy, medicine, theology, and jurisprudence, 
and a library of 120,000 volumes. Pop. (1875) 
9G00; (1885) 12,008. See three works by Kolbo 
(Marburg, 1871-81). 

Mftrcuutoilio, or in full, M. It.uuosm, an 
Italian engraver, born at Bologna late in the 15th 
century. A goldsmith by trade, he early turned 
to engraving, and received his lirsb great stimulus 
from woodcuts of Albrecht DLU-er, which be saw 
at Venice about 1605. lie copied on copper two 
sets of plates from the German masters designs 
for the ‘Life of tlio Virgin 1 and the ‘Passion of 
Christ 1 (see DUJUili ). At Rome, where he worked 
hum 15)0, lm was chiefly engaged in engraving 
Raphael's works, as ‘Lucretia, 1 the ‘Massacre or 
the lunoeeuts,’ the * Three Doctors of the Church,’ 
‘Adam and Eves,’ ‘Dido,’ ‘Poetry, 1 the ‘Judg¬ 
ment of Paris,* &c., and subsequently those of 
Raphael’* pupij, Giulio Romano. On account of 
the power of his drawing awl tho purity of his 
expression, lie is accounted the best amongst the 
engravers of the great painter. The capture of 
Rome by the Constable Bourbon in 1527 drove 
Manmntunio back to Bologna, where he probably 
remained until he died, some time before 1534 
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came to an cml. See the essay by Fisher pre¬ 
fixed to the catalogue of bis engraved works ex¬ 
hibited in London in IS68\ and Deln.hordes mono- 
graph (Paris, 1887). 

illar cnsite, an iron ore, a variety of Pyrites 
(q.v.), 

^tfnrccmi, Francois Seyerin Desgraviers, 
French general, was bom at Chartres on 1st 
March 17(59. ^ On the outbreak of the Revolution 
he was appointed inspector of the national guard 
ill his native town, and in 1792 helped to defend 
Verdun with a body of volunteers till its surrender. 
His brilliant military career was emled in four 
years from this time; but they were four years of 
stirring activity, fceufc in the following year to join 
the republican army in La Vendee, be was, for his 
services in tlio engagements before Saiiinur and Lo 
Mans, promoted to the rank of general of division. 
Then, proceeding to the north-east frontier, he 
commanded the right wing at Flemns. and after 
the allies retreated occupied Coblenz. During the 
campaign of 1796 he was given command ot the 
first division of Jnunlnn’s army, and sat down to 
invest Mainz, Mannheim, ■ and Coblenz. Bub 
whilst covering the retreat of the French ab 
Altenkirchen lie was shot, on 19th September, 
and died four days later. His body won lmried in 
tho entrenched camp at Coblenz, but was trans¬ 
fer ved to tlio Pantheon in Paris in 1889. He ranks 
next after tloche amongst the French generals of 
the early years of tho Revolution, not only for 
military genius, but also on account of the nobility 
and uprightness of his personal character, See 
Lives by Doublet dc Boisthibanifc (Chartres, 1851) 
and Mazo (Paris, 1888). 

Marcello, Benedetto, musical composer, bora 
in Venice on 1st August 1086, ms a judge of the 
republic, and a member of the Council of Forty, 
and afterwards held important administrative 
offices at Tola and Brescia, where lie died on 
2-41li July 1739. He had a passion for music, 
and is remembered as the composer of music for 
Giustiniam’s version of the Psalms (8 vote, 1724- 
27), of numerous concertos, canzoniu, cantatas, a 
pastoral, an oratorio, ami other pieces, distinguished 
for their simple yet elevated style, and as tlio 
author of a satirical work, II Tcatro alia Moda 
{1720 ). 

Marcellas* the name of two polios, of whom 
the second deserves special notice, as having, when 
Cardinal Marcello Cervini, taken a very prominent 
part in the discussions of tho Council or Trent, over 
which he was appointed to preside a* legato of 
Julius III. He was elected pope 10th April 1556, 
and survived his elevation bub twenty-two dayn. 
He did not follow the usual custom of laying aside 
his baptismal name and assuming a new one, 

Mnrcellus M, Claudius, a famous Roman 
general, of one of the most eminent plebeian 
Tftnriliefl. In his fust consulship (222 u.c.) lie 
defeated tlio In&abrian Gauls, and slew with his 
own hand their king, Britomarfcns or Viridonmvus, 
whoso spoils he dedicated as spofat nmiiut to Jupiter 
—tlio third and last occasion in Roman history, 
lu the second Punic war Marcellos took command 
after the disaster of Cnnnro, and put a check upon 
tho victorious Hannibal at Nola, in Campania 
(216 ».C,). Again consul in 214 n.C., ho gave a 
fresh impulse to the war in Sicily, but all his efforts 
to bake Syracuse were rendered unavailing by the 
skill of Archimedes, and he was compelled toVegn? 
lavly blockade the city. Famine, pestilence, and 
ultimately treachery on tlio part of tlia Spanish 
auxiliaries of the Syracusans,^ opened its gates 
(212 D.C.), after which the remainder of Sicily was 
soon brought under the dominion of the Romans. 
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]n Ills fifth consulship. 20S fi.c., lie fell in a- sBvv- 

mbli RgRhtist Humrikah 

lln.vct Jin known as Mils MAitCif, the 
niitlinr of a wv iiopfllar elementary lijtmilnetion 
U: tUeinwhy entitled Conversations oil GkcomtUf , 
through which Faraday motte his lint, acquaintaiwo 
with RiUnbject. She avrs till* daughter of a nth 
L tuition merchant, a by birth, ami l 1 ®*" 
self Don, at Geneva in 1/G9. She mari^l A ; 

&nAn’ Moved, a Genevan, who Bottledl tn Lojw<m 
n S a doctor ill tlio Ja-^t ye*i» of the I8U1 centm). 
and In-t-et in Ufa devoted liimsolf to experimental 

ejicinistrv. Etsidea the hook on chemistry, whicu 
reached the Iflthod. in 18,13, she wrote 
on PvlifM Economy (1817; rth eik 1H3B), 

warmlv pviriacd by J. lh»Say,by jM CaUochj 
and hy i,im l Macaulay; tfo/wfifftfows 
miosoiihj (1819; 13th cd. 183S), mid similar 
hunk* ou Itotany (9tU ed. 1810 ), Vegetable 1 liyji- 
n ] f ig v< beside-s numerous charming Stories to*' 
resit Little Chihtrm in the estimation of maiiy her 
heat work. She died in London on 28th June lajH- 
Hee Harriet Martineau’s Bioymphkul Sketches 
l WO). 

MiU'Cll (Slav. il/oram), the principal river <« 

Moravia, rises on the bouiulavy between that conntV.v 

mid Prussian Silesia, and Hows 214 miles south | he had been ultimate 
its the lioiiiaho, which it joins G miles above IV*- 
hurg. It receive.-, on the right tin* Thuya. In its 
lower course it forms the boundary between Austria 
and Hungary. It is navigable for small boats fiotn 
Ceding, 50 miles from its mouth, 

iHarcll, a market* town of Cambridgeshire,, on 
the Men, H niitefl R of Peterborough ami lti N\\ ■ 
of Ely. its church lias a fine Perilmulieular clere¬ 
story, with splendid roof. Pop. of parish (18511 
U‘241 i IU8UG1M. 

j1Inrnh» t]iu firnt month of the Homan. year, and 
the Hi jril according to our present calendar, cmHist* 
of thirty-one day*. It was considered Oft the livat 
month of the year in England until the change of 
ntylo in 1752, ami the legal you 1 was reckoned /to m 
tlic 2ath March. Its hi5it thvee days (old style) 
ivpro once popularly supposed to have been borrowed 
by March from April, mid are proverbially stormy. 

jHmU-Ii, a musical composition, chiefly for 
military bands, with wiml-iiijdrii incuts, intended 
to accompany the marching of troops. There fire 
stow and quick inarches, and marches peculiar to 
different countries, Mai dies are also introduced 
into oratorios, the best-known examples being the 
• lkad Match’ from tlu> tuatariu of tiuidj and 
Mend eb-elms 1 XVedding Maicli.’ 

Hm<Huurtia, f* e o l4VEnw r onr. 

lliirclicua, it town of bpain, 47 miles by mil 
R by S. of -Seville, with a dimul (Area*) palace, 
and suljilirir-hutlHv Pop. 13,7(1$. 

illfU'dlcS) the border diftbicN tlmfc run contigu¬ 
ous on each side of the boundary line between 
England and Scot hurl, and between England and 
Wales The Lords of the Marches were the nolilos 
to whom estates on the horde)* wore given, on 
condition Hurt they defended the country against 
the agifje^imiM uf the people on the other side. 

Under the Norman and Thiulfigenefc kings 


ctmesmmding to the English ami .Scottish Wardens 
of the Marches (see MakQUIh). Hie annumt Ger¬ 
man tribe of lUai'cowmni were ‘Marchmen. In 
Italy The Marches include the march of Ancona 
fq.v.) and three other provinces (see ITALY). 


Ca-T-) 

Hlai'Chottb FIUN’O, W Opera tic composer, 
born at Rome in 1835, became in 1881 president 
of a musical college in Home. His best-known 
upcm s are Jtomo o GiuUctta (1805) and hvy 
3/iwtwtto). . 

UlarcianisL an agricultural town of 1% 
situated in a marshy district* L'2 miles by mil N. ot 
Naples. Top. 11,083. 

Mavoioils the founder of tho MurcionUes, a 
rigorously ascetic sect which atlained a great 
iinportaiice bet'vccn the years 150 and 2o0 A.Y. 
lie was a native of ,Sino»e in lontus, became 
wealthy as a shipovnei', amt about 14b repaired to 
Home/ There he laboured to correct the prevailing 
views of Christianity, which lie considered to he 
a corruption of Jewish errors with tlic gospel of 
Christ m expounded hy Pn.ul, Us best inlevpvefcer. 
The opiJositiori ivlud) lie encountered drove him to 
found a new conuiiuiiiby about 144, and lie laboured 
eaiwfttly pvtmagiAmg iris theology univl Iris death 
about Uio. jVIareion was hardly a Gnostic, although 
he had been ultimate with Conlo, mid Gnostic 
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England thoie wns almo^b chnniLc war between 
the" English Lords of the Marche and the ‘Welsh. 
Tor tin? iicotthh'English Aluudu's, lloilnKhs.— 

The Mortimei.s, Earls of Almcli, took their title 
fumi Match iu (’amhvidgcshij^. —ThecoTYe.sponiUn# 
Genu an word Murk wa-» in like manner applied to 
Hie 1 wmler countries or districts of the Genuali 
empire, eompiered fum neighbor ring liaUfius—the 
iniii ksof Ansirhi, of Krandcjnhurg, Altmark, Steier- 
mark, iSrc. Tho govonior^ ontm^tod ivi tli the cluirgc 
of these marks were called mark-grafs nr margraves '» 


ment, and profoundly iulluencod by the radical 
IVilino antithesis of law and gospel, I hi con¬ 
structed an cthico.(hialistic philosophy of voligion, 
and proceeded to cosniological speculations which 
arc not free from contradictions. Ho sot iisiilo ns 
spurious all the gospels save Luke, and it, u« well 
a* tlic Pauline cpLstles, lie purged of Juduising 
inlerpiilatious. Ho was thus the earliest to. uiako 
a canonical collection of New Tostamont writings. 
Ei om about the bvgiuufug of the 4th contmy tho 
MftreionLtes began to be absorbed in Llm Mani- 
chtvau^- Muvtion* doctrines can hb discovertd 
from the controversial writings of Fathers, as Ter- 
tullifui, fl ippoly tus, Epi pi i an ins, itc, See works 
t>C H*ahv, aIi tiler, Lipshits, and Havnack qnoted 
iindor (t >'o.sti ci SjU. 

niurco Polo* See Polo. 
niiirdi Ot-i 18 . See Siibove-tiur 

iHm'tlillf ft town of Asiatic Turkey, is strikingly 
situated on the sou them slopes of the Miu'din Hills, 
(iO miles iSJi. of Hiavhekir. Pop. 12, COO, of whom 
half arc Moslem Kurds. 

MavccT LuCh, a beautiful laV of Kohs-sMve, 
40 miles XV. of Dingwall. Lying 32 feet above 
sea-lev cl, it is 12£ miles long, 3 furlongs to 2 ; f 
miles bread, 300 feet dsep, and 11 sip m. in iiygii. 
It is ovovlmng bv inountirins, 3000 feet high ; aomlfi 
off the Ewe, 3 miles long, to tlio sen ; iur) eon tains 
twenty-seven. isdeU, one with lemaiim of an nmiienl 
cliapcl an<l a gmveyaid. Queen Victoria's residence 
at Loch Mftroc in 1877 is described in hop More 
Leaves 118341, 

Itfaremnm (corrupted from Martinm> Situ¬ 
ated on the sea/, a imushy region of Italy, extend¬ 
ing along the sea-coast of Tuscany from* the river 
Ceciim to Orbitello, ami[embracingan area of about 
1000 m[. in. The Pontine Marshes and the (Jam- 
pagna of Home am similar districts, la lloman 
times and earlier tlic Mareuima wns a fruitful ami 
p[)jminus plain j bub the decay of agrioulLiue, con¬ 
sequent upon unsebtled political history, fostered 
the enamchmeats of malaria, which now reigns 
snpi’eme in great part of these stricken districts. 
Leopold II. of Tuscany directed especial attention 
(1824-44) to the drauirge and amelioration of the 
Miuemma, and his ellWts and sul^eiiucnt iiiefisures 
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liavo been attended with considerable .success. 
Ciom arc iiow grown in the summer on the feniW 
soil of the infected area, by the inhabitants of the 
ad joining lrill-country, who go down only to sow 
and to map their crops. During winter the Mar* 
oninift is healfchier and yields good pasture. 

M«r«iigo, a village of NoHheru Italy, in a 
mnndiy district near the Formula, 3 miles SI), of 
Almuulvuu Hem mi 14th June 1800 Napoleon, 
Avith 33 ( OOU French, defeated 30,500 Austrians 
under Melaft. It wan the cavalry charge of the 
younger ICellonnaiiii that turned what looked like 
certain defeat into a decisive victory, though the 
l'Vench lost 7000 in killed and wounded, the 
Austrians only 6400 [besides 3000 prisoners). 

MarcotLs, or Mauiiia, Lake, the modem El 

1 MctriMj a salt lake or marsh in the north of 
Kgypt, extends southward from Alexandria, and 
is separated from the Mediterranean, on ils north- 
ivesL side, by a narrow isthmus of sand. In the 

JJfch and lfifch centuries it was a navigable Jake \ 
in 1708 it was found by the French to be a dry 
sandy plain; but in 1801 the English army cut the 
dikes of the canal that separated the Lake of 
Aboillcir from Mareotis, to out off the water-supply 
of the French, and iMaveotis became once move \\ 
marsh. The like happened again in 1803, in 180", 
and in 1882; on tho last ncensdnn the sea was 
introduced directly through a culling 15 feet wide 
and lmlf a mile long. 

Mare’s Milk* See Koumiss. 

Mare’s Tail {Hippuris vulgaris), a tall erect 
niairth-plant, with vhcvls of narrow leaves and 
inconspicuous ilowera, 

Margaret, St, Scottish queen, ivas born about 
1047 in Tjiuigmy, and from 1057 wftfl broimht up at 
thy court of her greatAUick, Edimd the (fonfes-sm*, 
with Lnnfmno for her spiritual instructor. In 100s, 
with liar mother and sister anil her boy brother, 
Edgar the Atholing (q.v,), she /led from 'Northum¬ 
berland to Scotland. Young, lovely, learned, and 
pious, she won the heart of the rude Scottish king, 
Malcolm Cnmuore (q.v r ), who next year wedded 
her at DunfavmKuo. * Perhaps, 1 says Skene , 1 there 
is no move beautiful character recorded in history 
than that of Margaret. For purity of motives, for 
an earnest (1 cm re to benefit the people among whom 
her lot wns cast, for a deop sense of religion and 
grant personal piety, for the miRcl/inli performance 
of whatovor duty lay before her, (mil for on tire 
Holf-abnogntion she is unsurpassed.’ Sim did much 
(.0 civilise tho nor the in realm, and still more to 
assimilate the old Celtic church to the rest of 
Christendom on such points ns the due commence¬ 
ment of Lent, the Easter communion, the observ¬ 
ance of Sunday, and marriage within tlie prohibited 
degrees, Slio built, too, a stately church afc Dim- 
fermlino, and to-founded Iona. She boro her hus¬ 
band frix hows and two daughters, and died thi'ee 
days aftor him, in ISdinlmivh CftBtly, on lflLli 
November 1093. Innocent IV. cruiomml her iu 
1250. Her head, which had found its imy from 
Dunfermline in Doutiy, was lost in the French 
Revolution; but her remaining relics avo said to 
liavo been enshrined by Philip H. in tho Escorial. 

Soo tho Latin Life bylior confessor Turgot, Bishop of 
St Andrews {Eng. trims, by Fr. Eorbas-icith, 1884); 
Nkouo’fl Celtic Scotland { vob ii. 1877); and ljollesheiiti's 
Iltsfavg of the Catholic Ohurch of Scotland (Eng. towns. 

ias7h 

MnrgJlVCts tho 1 Send mm is of tbo North, 1 
queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, was 
the second daitghfcov of Walclcinar IV, of Den¬ 
mark, and wife of Ilacon VHi. of Norway, and was 
born in 1353. On the death of her father without 
male Ivghh in 1375, the Danish nobles offered her 
tho crown in inwfc for her infant son OJof, By bho 

death of Hneon in 1380 Margaret became mlor of 
ftwwny as well ns of Danmark, men Olaf died 
m 1387 Margarets nominated her giaml-nejiliew, 
Enc of Pomerania, ns bor successor. 'Elio Sw edish 
king, Albert of Mecklenburg, having so thoroughJv 
alienated the affections of bis subjects tlmt tli’o 
nobles, declaring the throne vacant, offered in 13Stf 
to acknowledge Margaret us their ruler, she sciit 
an army into Sweden, which defeated the king's 
German troops, near Ed taping, and took Albeit 
and his son prisoner, Albert lemained in prison 
seven years, during which time Margaret, in spite 
of the efforts of the Hanseatic League and its allies, 
wholly subjugated Sweden, In the following year 
{1306) Eric <jf Pomerania, was crowned king of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, and though be was 
proclaimed king dc facto next vefiv, the power still 
remained in the hands of Margaret. In May 1397 
tbo cricbvated Unvwv ot C?vWw\ by 
which it was stipulated that the three kingdoms 
should remain for ever at peace under one king, 
though each should retain its own laws and cus¬ 
toms. Ilofore her death fit Ficimborg, on 28tli 

October 1412, Margaret had enlarged the territories 
siio held for her grand-nephew by the acquisition of 
Lapland and part of Finland. * She was a wninau 
of masculine energy and strong will, and ruled her 
subjects with a linn Immb 

Margaret of An jou, the queen of Henry Yl. 
of England, was daughter of lien6 of Anjou, tbo 
titular king of Sicily, and of Isabella of Lomino, 
and was born at Pont-h-Mousson, in Lorraine, 24th 
March 1429. She was married to Henry VI. of 
England in 1445 j and her husband being a person 
iWinso naturally weak intellect was sometimes 
darkened liy complete imbecility, she exercised an 
nlmosfc unlimited authority over him, and was the 
virtual sovereign of the realm, A secret contract 
at her iimmngQv bywhioli Maine and Anjou were 
relinquished to the French, excited great dissatis¬ 
faction in England, and the war with tliq French 
which broke mil anew in 1449, In the coime ojf 

1 which all Normandy was lost, was laid by the 
English to the charge of the already unpopular 
one cm. Ill 1450 occurred tho mmwvcction of Jack 
Cade, and soon after the country was plunged in 
the horrors of that bloody civil war known tvs the 
Wars of the Loses. Margaret took an nqfcivo part 
in the content, braving disaster and defeat with 
tlic m os t- heroic con luge. A b long t-h, after a struggle 
of nearly twenty years, Margaret t was finally de¬ 
feated at Tewkesbury, and Hung into tho Tower, 
where she remained four years, till Louis XL 
redeemed her for fifty thousand crown*. Slie 
then rotired to France, ami died at the chateau 
of Dauipiurro, near Saiimur, in Anjou, 25th August 
1482, Mts Hookhurn’s Life (1872) nob altogether 
uatisfacUny as lusfcovy, 

Margaret of Navarre, in her youth known 
as Mftiguei-ito cl’AngonlGme, sister of Eiancis 1. 
of France, and daughter of Charles of Orleans, 
Comte d’AiigoulGme, was born at Angouleme, Iltli 
April 1492. b’hc iva^ tarcfiilly edircaied, and enriy 
showed remarkable Rwcetnoss and charm added 
to miimml strength of mind. In 1509 she was 
numied ta Charles, Duke of Aleucon, wlm died in 
1525; and iu 15‘27 she was mimed to Henri 
d’Alhrct, titular king of Navarre, to whom she 
bore Jeanne A’Alhvet, moUicv of the great French 
monarch, Henry IV. Slie encouraged agriculture, 
the arts, and learning, and ftbcltevod with tv cour¬ 
ageous generosity such advocates of freer thought 
m religion as hlarot and Bonaventuve Acs PGriers. 
Accusations entirely unfounded have been bnmglit 
by interested bigotry against her morals. She died 
21sfc December 1549. Her writings include a series 
of remarkably interesting Letters |ed. by U6mn, 
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MARGINAL CREDITS 


2 V i,K 184'2-ja). a nifeeellanoon* collection of I 
i.nctns Kracelnlly entitled La MavtjHcrttcs dc l(i 
Mnrffvcritc {cii. by Frank, 4 voR aiid | 

e^ptiially tliG famous fhjitamron acs Jvouvctjes 
(1,1,1s; cel. by Lcroux do Uncy, 3 vols. IS.Ij), 
modelled on the DtrmAtmi of Uoceaccio, liut worked 
out in an original manner. A company of ladies 
and gentlemen returning from _ CautevcU are 
detained bv l>a<i weather, ami beguile the time by 
telling stories, seventy-two in number, which ave 
vcpiiratcd by in terluues in tinthieing the persons. 
The subjects of the stories are similar to those 
of the Dcmmo'oih but tlie manners delineated are 
more relined; and they reflect closely the strange 
combination of religious fervour with religious free- 
thinking and. refined voluptuousness so chnxactor- 
Rtic of the time. Most enties believe the work to 
be the joint-product ion of the quean, oi Des Pcrims, 
aud other men. Sec hives by Durand (Paris, 
1S4H Miss Freer (London, 1854), and Lotheiscn 
(Berlin, 1885 b 1 

Mnrgfli'iC Arid was formerly thought to be 
a separate body, but is now known to be a mixture 
of palmitic and stearic acids. It is obtained from 
facs, 

Margarine, or Oleo-maugaiiise. See the 
paragitipli on Buttcrine in the avtide IVutteii. 

Margarita. An island in the Caribbean Sea, 
belonging to Venezuela. Area, 380 in. Dis¬ 
covered by Coin Johns in 1408, Margarita was long 
famous for its pearl-fisheries, hot m w its chief 
export is waited fish. The island foims the great 
part (Die small Blampiilla, Los Hermanns, &e. make 
the rest) uf the Jfm’va Ex part a section of Guznmn 
Ilianco ytnto, of which the pop. in 1S80 was 41,893. 

Mar gar?' Augustus TLvyuond, traveller, 
was horn 20fh May 184G, at Bulganin, in the presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, the son of an English officer. 
Educated in England at Brighton College and 
University College, London, he qualified for a 
student-hitei pi eterahip in China, and went out in 
18lV7. During the next rix years he revved at 
Peking, in Formosa, at Clicfoo, and at Shanghai. 
In August 1874 he was oideved to cross south-west 
Cliina to Ihirma to meet a Ilritisli mission under 
Cohmel Browne, Die object of which was to open 
the overland route between Ilurnia and China. 
Morgnvy was to not ns interpreter and guide to the 
mission. He successfully aecoinjdished tlie perilous 
journey, and set out back again with Colonel 
Ijiownt 1 , but was miiulored by the Chinese at ft 
place called Mnmvynu on 21st Fohrnury 1875. The 
Journals and Letter of journey, together with 
n biographical preface, and a concluding chapter 
by Sir llnthorford Aloock, wore published in 1870. 

Margate, a seaprnt uml municipal borough of 
England, in the Tsle of ThaneL, Kent, 3 miles \V Y 
of the Noith Foreland and 74 B. hy K of London, 
has fur many yenia been the fevounte seaside resort 
of cockney fiolUlay-umket's, who, dining the season, 
by rail ami by steamer, pour into the town, in their 
thousands. Focussed oi many natural advantages 
Uj its bracing nir, good bathing, anil excellent linn 
Minds, Margate oilers besides all the customary 
attract ions of si watering-place, with its pier (91V0 
fer-t long), jetty (upwards of a quarter of a mile in 
lengthb theatre, a^cmbly-rooms, bath*, zoological 
gardens, A‘c. It con tain ^ utnu two interesting 
cliutelics—one exhibiting traces of Norman and 
Early English work, ami tlie other with a tower of 
feet, forming a conspicuous landmark; the 
Loyal Sea-bat hi jig Infirmary, fonnderl 1792 and 
enlarged 1882; a town-hall (1820); and ail extern- 
rive deaf and dumb asylum 11875-80-80). For¬ 
merly the port Wins the scene of the embarkation or 
landing of many royal and other persons, amoimst 
tlie latter being the wounded brought} back from 


the held oi Waterloo, tjuwin Victoria visited the 
town in 1835, where too for a short lime Turner 
the painter (one of whose earliest known sketches 
is a View of Margate church) was at school. Pop, 
(1801) 47<3G; (1881)18,230. 

MargailX, a village 15 miles by rail NNW. of 
Bordeaux, near the left bank uf the Gironde, with 
u muuher of white villas, half-hidden amidst 
treillsed vines. The clnlfceau (a handsome Italian 
villa) and its celebrated vineyards are half ft mile 
distant. Pop. 1010. 

Mnrgfty (Fclia iigrin a), ftpecicft of cat or 
tiger-cat, ft native of the forests of Brazil and 
Guinn a, smaller and less handsome than the ocelot, 
which in general appeamnee it much resembles, 
though its spots are smaller. It is little larger 
than the domestic cat. It is capable of domestica¬ 
tion, and of being made very useful in rat-killing. 

MavgUililii, capital of Ferghana (q.v.). 

Marginal Credits, a term applied to business 
operations, in which bankers lend the credit of 
their names, as it were, to their customers, and 
thus enable them to cairy out important com¬ 
mercial transactions which otherwise could, not be 
so conveniently undertaken. A merchant in Eim- 
land, for instance, desires to import tea or silk, 
hut his name is nob so well known on the Chinese 
Exchanges that bills drawn upon him by ft mer¬ 
chant in China can be sold there at a reasonable 
rate of exchange, The tea or Hitk cannot be pur¬ 
chased without the money being on the spot to luiy 
it with, and wove the merchant to send out specie 
for that purpose lie would involve himself in heavy 
charges for freight ami insurance, and lose the 
interest of his money while on the voyage. More¬ 
over, before tlie remittance (silver probably) could 
arrive, the market prices of tea and silk might 
have ho altered that a purchase might u<it ho desir¬ 
able. and the money would thus be placed where it 
was not wanted. But, while drafts by the mer¬ 
chant in China on the merchant in England would 
not sell, or only at a heavy sacrifice, the drafts by 
Hie merchant in China on a banker in Enghinil 
will sell at tlie best price. < The merchant in this 
country therefore deposits with his hanker cash or 
.securities equal to the amount to which ho derives 
to use the banker’s name, aud receives from biin 
Marginal Credits for the amount. These arc Dili- 
forms drawn upon the banker, but neither dated 
nor signed, with a margin containing the banker’s 
obligation to accept the bills when presented. The 
bills are dated, drawn, and endorsed by the mer¬ 
chant abroad before being sold, Ho ihatfcho obliga¬ 
tion runs from the date on which the money was 
actually paid ; and the tea or silk is most likely in 
the merchant's warehouse before the bill is payable. 
For the transaction. Die banker charges Did mer¬ 
chant a commission to remunerate himself for fcho 
risk involved. Ill recent years the use uf marginal 
bills lias largely fallen off in consequence of fcho 
development of electrical communication. Mer¬ 
chants now prefer to arrange with their hankers 
fov a ‘ telegraphic transfer,’ Ivy which an immediate 
cash payment is effected through a foreign bank. 

Many transactions between merchants abroad 
and in England enn only be carried through by 
the acceptances of a London banker being tendered 
in payment, but the transactions are intrinsically 
the same as when Marginal Credits are used, 
Bankers in the country obtain the acceptance of a 
London banker lor bills to be drawn against goods 
their customers are importing. Bankers—usually 
m London—also accept bills to a great amount for 
tJio exchange opeivriions of foivign banks. A 
banker in, say Canton, buys from his customers 
bills drawn upon merchants in England for 
a given amount, and sends them to his corre- 
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spoil doll l ill London, who holds thorn for him and 
“miits a credit in his favour on the security of 
thorn. Tiro Canton hunker operates upon "thin 
credit by drawing upon the Loudon banker, and 
sells his drafts at tfio most favourable exchange. 
With tlio money received lie pmelmses other bilk, 
nnd remits them uW>, to he again drawn against. 
\\ hou these operations are nmde with caution and 
sound judgment they arc beneficial to all cim- 
ccmod; hut when engaged in without fudlicieub 
know/edge or- rocfc/cssly they involve inont disan- 
Irons consequences, 

Mavgvavc. See RUnciiES) Mauquis, 
Marguerite. See Mabgauet. 

Marguerite. Seo Ciiiiysantheaium, 

Mnrltclliclic, Pitiuit Coniiad, Protestant 
theologian, horn at llihlesheim on 1st May 1780, 
began to tench at Gottingen in 1804, was appointed 
ft theological professor and university preacher at 
Erlangen in 1805, niul subsequently held theological 
chairs at Heidelberg {from 1807l and Berlin (from 
1811). He died on 31st May 1846. After Hegel's 
death Marhoioekc was the chief figure among the 
right wing of that philosopher’s 'disciples. Ilis 
Hegelian views found expression in (fntndlehrtn 
dcr Dogmatifc (2d c<i. 1827) and For/csimgm iiftcr 
die Christliche Moral t Dog inutile, <Kr. (4 vots. 
1847-49). IIo also wrote (fcscfuchlc dcr dcutscficn 
Reformation (4 vok 2d ed. 1831-34), Inst it at tones 
tfi/mbolmv (3(1 cel. 1830), System des Kutholizismus 
i/i seiner sumbolmhoi Eniwiclduvo (3 rote. 
1810-13), and other works, 

Maria Christina, queon of Spain, born at 
Naples, 27tli April 1800, was a daughter of Francis 
1., King of the Two Sicilies, In 1820 she became 
the fourth wife of Ferdinand YIL of Sjuiin, and 
in October of that year gave birth to a daughter, 
Isabella II. Ferdinand died 20th September 1833, 
and by his testament his widow wan appointed 
guardian of her children—the young Queen Isabella 
and the Infanta Maria Louisa, Duchess do Mont- 
ponder— and also regent. A civil war broke out 
(see CAIUjIStb); but the queen-mother seemed 
indifferent bo everything excopfc the company of 
Don Fernando Munoz, whom slio made her ciiamhor- 
lain, mid with whom she was united, in December 
1833, hi a morganatic marriage. She bad ton 
children by him. A conspiracy, which broke out 
on tho night of the 13th August 1836, led the 
queen-mother to concede a constitution to Spain, 
lu 1840 a popular commotion ensued, and she gave 
to tho now primc-mimnLcr, E* par taro, a renuncia¬ 
tion Of the regency, nml retired to Franco, whence 
siio returned in 1843. Her participation in the 
schemes of Louis-Philipne as to the marriage of her 
daughters in 1846, anil the continual exercise of 
her influence in a manner an favourable to eonsti- 
tufciarml liberty, made her hateful to the patriotic 
party in Spain. At length, in July 1854, a revolu¬ 
tion expelled Iter from the country, ami sho again 
took refuge in France, Imt returned to Spain in 
1864, only to retire again in 1868. She died at Le 
Havre, August 1878. See Cautjsts, and Spain. 

Mill'll! IjOUIsu, tho second wife of Napoleon 
L, born 12th DocemlKjr 1791, was tho daughter of 
the Emperor Francis L of Austria. Slio was 
married to Napoleon after the divorce of Josephine, 
2d April 1810, On 20fch March following alio hove 
n soil, who was called King of Home, At the be- 
ginning of Lhq campaign of 1813Napoleon appointed 
her regent in bis absonce, but under many 
limitations. On the abdication of Napoleon, not 
being permitted to follow him into exile, she wont 
with her sou to Schtinbvunn, where she remained 
till 1810, when she received tho duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla, In 1822 she contracted 


a morganatic marriage with Count von Neinpery. 
She died at Vienna, 17th December 18±7. 

See Liven by Helforfc (1873) and Hubert tie Kaint- 
Amand (Eng. trans. 1886), her Correspond™cc (1887), 
and tlio ATatioirca of Hmc. Duran (1, her maid of honour 
(188n). 

Mariana, Juan, a Spanish historian, was bom 
afc lalaYera in 1536, entered at eighteen the then 
1 ‘ising order of the Jesuits, and afterwards taught 
m fclie Jesuit colleges at Romo (where Belkmuiuc 
wus one of his scliolais), in Sicily, ami finally in 
Pans. After seven yearn of labour in Paris he wdh 
driven hv ill-health to Toledo, and there lie lived 
in unbroken literary labours till his death, nt an 
extreme old age, in 1G24. His Ilistorm dc Debus 
JTispanitt first appeared in 20 books in 1592, and 
was supplemented by 10 additional books, carrying 
the narrative down to the accession of Charles V., 
in 1605. Its admirable Latinity and undoubted 
historical merits give it an abiding value. Mariana 
himself published a Spanish translation (1601-9), 
which still remains one of tho classics of the lan¬ 
guage. His Traded us VII. Tfteologici et Historic 
{1603) roused the suspicion of the Inquisition, 
But the most celebrated of the works of Mariana 
in his well-known treatise Be liege ct Regis Inst it u- 
Done 03V f))> which raises the question 'whether it 
he lawful to overthrow a tyrant, ami answers it 
in the uHirmnfcive, even where the tyrant is not a 
usurper but a lawful king. This tyrannicide doc¬ 
trine drew much odium upon the entire order of 
Jesuits, especially after the minder of Henry IV. 
of France by Ihivaillac in 1 CIO \ Imt it is only just 
to observe that, while, upon the one hand, precisely 
the same doctrines were taught in almost the same 
words by several of the Protestant contemporaries 
of Mariana, on the other, Mariana’s book itself Was 
formally condemned by the general Acquaviva, and 
tho doctrine forbidden to he taught by mambers of 
the order. 

Mariana Islands. See Ladkones. 
Mftl'iamm, ail episcopal city of Brazil, 3 miles 
E. of Ouro Pie to. The neighbouring gold-mines 

are exhausted. Pop. 5000, 

Marianas Scotas, an early Irish or Scottish 
chronicler, who, quitting bis country in 1052, 
took the monastic vows as a Benedictine at 
Cologne in 1058, and then settled in the monas¬ 
tery at Fulda. Ten yearn Inter lie removed to 
Mainz, where, and also at lUtisbon, he taught 
mathematics and theology. He died at Mainz in 
1086, leaving a Chi'onicon Universale^ which began 
at tlio creation and came down to the year 1083, 
It was published at Basel in 1559 and at Frankfort 
in 1613. 

Maria Theresa, empress, the daughter of 
the Emperor Charles VI., was born at Vienna, 
13th May 1717. By the Pragmatic Sanction (u, v, ) 3 
for the fulfilment of which the principal Euro¬ 
pean powers became sureties, her father appointed 
her heir lo his hereditary thrones. In 1736 she 
married Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Grand- 
(hike of Tuscany, to whom she gave an equal 
share in the government when, cm the death of her 
father, 21st October 1740, she became (jueen of 
Hungary and of Bohemia, ami Archduchess of 
Austria. At her accession the monarchy Was 
exhausted, the finances embarrassed, tho people 
discontented, and the army weak } whilst Pvwtfua, 
Bavaria, Saxony, aud Sardinia, abetted by France, 
put forward claims to the whole or to portions of 
her dominions, Frederick II. of Prussia claimed 
Silesia, and poured his armies into it; Spain laid 
bauds on tlio Austrian dominions in Italy; and 
the Bavarians, assisted by the French, invaded 
Bohemia, and, passing on into the archduchy of 
Austria, threatened Vienna, the Elector of Bavaria 
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M?d.ivft\»ouH iiilolity‘of the HunHRriMK, to MiU ’la/cll, the most bwi plm of 
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s ehivftliouf) i'nblity ‘of five HuhcmUmk, to 
lovaltv she apycalcil, with her inmnt Mm in 


Miose loyalty 


of Tlritniu, but most of 


support ei 
if all hv 


her own resolute 


|i iruv iuujjv “v ^ r . . i B rni « _ _ _ 

The war of the Austrian succession, its romantic scenery, lhc linage 


animnilv. besides numerous visitors attracted 1>y 
....nmntie Bconnrv. The inmiro of tho Virgin 


U n art alia to .Spain, ami some Milanese districts (f:iidr/hy Friiliwirlh (18S2) 


to Sardinia. On the other hand, her titles were llnvic Altl'diC* oucon id ].ouis-Pl]di}T° ( f -|- v -)■ 

fully recooniaed, os. ^-11 na.that ° f '']I Antoinette* Josephs Jeanne, tho 

mTiavana’havi^|n']lru litlni on'thc^hiv ef°ttns^•eat'emthqualw at EmEiu! 

mtiS iwimXt lUmueiaT reforo's did ter 2.1 November 170m the fourth daughter of Mam 

rs.« 5 fT^±fas;«aS rsr.irid5.sri:,j™Fl^ri.far 
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iionti tlui empire, Tint the loss of Silesia, espe- given in ita hcmoui by -- , , 

cUUv the conduct of Frederick the Great, which some hundreds of people perished. 2die hcavitifid 
Imd W4u uU U« that Iiki, ^cply in ywintf ®! 

licr minus and, France having hecn gained as an difficult ich, and the stifl and staboly cLujiioHo of 
uTlv tluoii^h thB alldrcHs of Kaunife she renewed the old French court weaned her to doab - A 
the content yritVthe Prussian king. Bub the. issue mere child m years, married to a dull, dcunom, 
of the Seven Years' AYar (q.v.) was to confirm and heavy husband .who was, nioreover, foi boine 
Frederick in the potion of Silesia. On flic years imlificnoiit to her person, she found relief m 
concision of hostilities the ompren renewed her a capricious recklessness of conduct and a di»* 


The beautiful 


iUllv the conduct of Frederick the Great, wlucii some immira b oi i*upi« pwwuuu. 

fiwti U« that Iiki, rankled deeply in young itaipliiiiew Bnkn ^Pfviiotol of 

1,1 ,niml; and, France having hecn gained (wan dilhcnltien, and the still and stately ctiijuoUo of 

itllv through the address of Kmmitz, she renewed the old Freneh com t J^ 1 ' d ¥J^' 


efforts to promote the national prosperity, amelior 
nting tho condition of the peasantry, initigaMn, 


lior- regard for conventions, and so from tho commence* 
King inent- laid herself open to serious scandals for 
retit winch there never was any veal ground but 1 \cy 
I fare own indiscretion. Her night drives to Fans, her 


the penal code, fmunUng schools, organising great winch there never was any veal giomm mu* u 
charitable societies, in short promoting the welfare own jmliscretion. Her night drives to Ians, he 
of her subjects bv all the wine arts of peaceful appearance at masked halls, nor extravagance and 
pwn**. ller son Joseph, elected king of the undisguised love iov the card-table, ami nor open 
Itmnnn* in 170*, she associated, after the death of favour to handsome and profligate young men, 
lier husband (17G5) with herself in the government were misread into shameless immoralities, and who 
of her hereditary states, but in reality committed had lost her reputation long before nbc Mvoko to 
to him the charge only of military allairs. 8hc a sense of her responsi lull ties. In May 1774 tlio 
joined with Russia and Prussia iiYthe first parti* death of Louis XV. made her actual queen or 
tion of Poland \ 177*2b whereby Galicia and Lodo- France, and she snon deepened tho distrust and 
meria uere added to her dominions. She ahn dislike of her subjects by her undisguised dovotimi 
obtained from the Forte llnknwina (1777). On to the interests of Austria, as well as lior fchoughb- 
the death of the childless BlecAov of Bavaria less opposition to all the meftwus devised by 


Austria Miccc-vdullv averted her claim to the 
*(pinvLer of the Inn' anil one or two other di^- 
tiicts. >Iavia Thertsa died 2bth November 17b0. 


Turgot and Keeker for relieving the financial dis¬ 
tress of the country. The miseries of FVanco be¬ 
came in the popular imagination identified with 


rentier* activity, she not only won elm att'cctiou came the object of the fyeu?.icd hatred of a Hturving 
and cvftii enthusiastic admiration of her subjects, people. The act of accusation against Galon no was 
Imfc site raided Austria from a most wretched con- in the eyes of the mob that of the court and of the 
ditioTi to a position of assured pmver. Her reign queen. Showers of virulent pamphlets rained from 
uinrlr* fho of Aimt.vk n. lnndirwid all ewlofc. n.ni1 c ^fnrl/iinn llMini h 1 nml ' MfldfUtln Vol.o* 


marks the transition of Austria from w medicyiil 
to a modern state; and by her efforts the beg inning 


all sides, and c MadameU6iicib’ and ' Madame Veto' 
were some of the names in which a maddened 


was successfully made of fusing in to one sovereignty people .slnieked their hatred against their .sovereign, 
the heterogeneous lajuL> ruled over by tho House of Meantime the joyous frivolity of 11 ie girl hud 
Hapsbuig, Altliongli a zealous lioriian^ Catholic, changed into the courage and obstinacy of the 
Maria Tbeici-a maintained tlie rights cif her own woman who made herself a centre of opposition 


cio\vn the court of Rome, arul endeavomtal to nil new ideas, and prompted tho poor vacil- 

t.i ciuTOiit home of 11urworst abuses in the clmreli. Jafciug king into a retrograde jioliey to his own 
Of her ten surviving ehildren, the eldest son, Joseph undoing. Shu was eapalile of strength rining to 
IL, «ueweded her; Loopold, Grand-duke of Tuh- the heroic—as 'Mirabemi once said, tiio only man 
cany, foil owed Iii* hi other on the imiieria l throne ns the king had about him was bin wife. And fdio 
Leopold ri. - Ferdinand became J)uke of Modena; possessed the power of inspiring enthusiasm in all 
and Marie Antoinette ^Yas married to Louis XVT. noble souls with whom she cuine into contact, as is 
of Franco. See History by Arnefch (10 vols. ISOrf- evidenced by the personal inflnonco sho exercised 
79, an -Viistrian version), other works by tho same over Fcrscn, Mirabeau, and liarnave. Amid the 
writer, by Duller, KanisUovn, and A, ’SYolf, the honors of tlio mareh of wuiuen to VoTSiiilles (Octo- 
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Ijcr 6-6, 1780) she alone maintained her courage 
ail( ; snowed howolf on the balcony to the nmniir 
mob with a serene heroism that fur a moment ovor- 
fiercest into respect, Thill same day the 
royal family and the Assembly left Versailles for 
1 arm nmnl fcliii pl/mdiis of all tho rascaldom of both 
sexes within the city. 13ufc Marie Antoinette 
Jacked consistency even in the pan she essayed 
to play, and to the last she failed to understand 
the nature of the troublous times into which she 
imu (icon Xfuug, She had an instinctive abhorrence 
ot the liberal nobles like Lafayette and Mimbeau, 
and, if sho professed to consult them, «he also con¬ 
sulted with other men, and refused to trust them 
altogether. Again the indecision of Louis nnd hjg 
dread of civil war hampered her plans, and the 
intrigues uf the omigrta did her cause more harm 
than all her domestic enemies together. 

The queen was at length prevailed on bv Count 
do Mercy-Argon ton u, at tho instigation of Count 
do la Marfik, to make terms with Mirabeau, and 
nljo gave the great tribune an interview at Saint- 
Cloud, July 3, 1790. lint sho was too self-willed 
auil independent frankly to follow his advice, 
for sho abhorred his dream of a constitutional 
monarchy based on the freo consent; of an en¬ 
franchised people. His death in April 1791 re¬ 
moved the last hope of Having llio monarchy, and 
loss than three months later occurred the fatal 
IHght to Double nL t bho frontier, intercepted at 
VarennoHj against which Mirabeau had ever pleaded 
as a fatal step, The storming 0 f the T nil cries and 
slaughter of the bravo Swiss guards (10th August 
i 17021, the tiauafcuouco to the Temple, the trial and 
ex ecu Lion of tho king (21sl January 1793), quickly 
followed, and ore long her son was tom from her 
l arms, aud sho herself soul to the Concierge vie 
like a common criminal (2d August 1793), After 
eight weeks more of slckomng insult and brutftljLy,, 
the 1 Widow Capet ’ was herself arraigned in her 
ragged dress aud gray hair before the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal. TJrwW the torture oi her 
trial she bore herself with the calm dignity ami 
resignation of the martyr: one truthful "touch 
stands out with infinite pathos across the century 
between—'she was sometimes observed moving 
her fingers, us when one plays m the piano/ 
Her answers were short with the simplicity of 
truth i ‘You persist, then, in denial?’—* My plan 
is not denial: it is the truth I have said, and I 
wiwisb in that. 3 Ono chiirgo unspeakable in its 
n fumy was ten dor til by Hebert, which he had got 
her wretched bon aged eight year* lo sign. ‘A 
mother can make no answer Lo such questions; I 
appeal to every mother here present,’ was her only 
reply. A deop nmnnnr van through the court— 

‘Miserable fool/ said Robespierre, 'he will make 
our enemies objects of^ compassion. * After two 
days and nights of questioning came Hie inevitable 
HGJitiMico, and on tlio same day, October 10, 1793, | 
she loft the world mul all its madness behind her, 
under tho axe of tho guillotine. It was just tlwee- 
iind*twenty years since she had left Vienna amid 
universal grief, in all tho bright ness of beauty and 
hope. 

•Sco iho Histories of the Trench Re volution by Tljfers, 
Mignet, ]\Iicholot, Louis lilanc, Cavlyle, Yon Sybal, and 
H. Mbrso Stephons passim; also Madame Campan’s 
Mcuujim &ur la Vic privte do Marie Antoinette (1823); 
De hcuonve’a Tm vruU Marie Antoinette (1863); 
-D’lIurujJritoin’s Oorrcsnotidance inGdilc de Marie An¬ 
toinette (1801); and Feuillofc dos OoHclies 1 Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette, cl Madame fClhibdh, Let ires el Docu¬ 
ments inGdiics (l^OB). These, while valuable, all contain 
iuauy utiautlientia lottora i the most roliable work is that 
by Arnofch and QcfVroy, Metric Antoinette: Correspond- 
ance secrete entre Manc-Thdrhe et 1c Comic de Mercip 
A rfftoilmn (3 -vela. 1S74), Good hooka tvro also tlio 
elaborate studioa by M, T. do Nolfme (1890) and M. de 


R UochGteric {2 vols. 1890); anil for the affair oi the 
-Diamond Necklace, G. 0, lyjSst Angola Marie Antoinette 
d lc Proves du Collier (1889). Tor an account of her 
portraits, about 000 in number, see Lord Ronald Gowor’s 
Iconofjraphie rf<? Mark Antoinette (Perris, 1883); and for 
the closing scenes in her life, Oanipardoa’a Tribunal HGvo- 
luiiymaire (vol. i.) aud. Afaric Antoinette d la Con tier- 
ocrie (18U3),, Lord Ronald Gower’s hist Days of Mark 
Antoinette (1835), and L. dc SnintAinnnd, Les demiers 
Awieea dc Mark Antoinette (1689). 

Marie tic France, a poetm of whom hut 
littift is known with any degree of certainty > save 
that fdio lived in England under Henry HI., and 
translated into Trench from fin Englisb version of 
a Latin translation of {,]ie Greek the Y$opct, a 
collection of 103 moralised fables, in octosyllabic 
couplets,‘for the love of Count William ’ (supposed 
to be 'William Longs word of tfulishtiry). Those 
fables are natural and happy, as well as graceful 
in verification, and give their authored a place in 
that, line of descent which ended with La Fontaine. 
But her greatest work was the twelve (or fourteen) 
Lui Si delightful and genuinely poetic narrative 
poems, mostly amatory in character, in octosyllabic 
vci*e, the hmg^t nearly twelve hundred lines, the 
shortest just over a hundred. The word Lai is oi 
Breton origin* and most nrobahly referred originally 
to the style of music with which the harper accom¬ 
panied his verse. The titles of Mailed luis are 
Guigcmar, L quit an, Le Fraimic, Bis darnt, Lnn- 
vctl, Lcs Lous Ammiz , Yoncc , Luustic, Milan, 
Urn it i eel, Chicvrcfoil, Lluluc; and to these most 
add Gradient and VEspine, Of the Inis the best 
edition is that of KftrJ Warlike (llallc^ 1885), 
forming ydI. iib of Su drier's Bi&frof/tcca iVomnan- 
nicn } enriched with invaluable comparative notes 
by Reinhold Kiihler. They wore paraphrased rutlier 
than translated by tho late Mr O’Shfiuglmes&y aft 
Lai/s of France {18 72 J. A third work sometimes 
ascribed to Mane is a poem of 2300 versus on 
the purgatory of St Patrick, The best edition of 
the lays and fables together in that of Roquefort 
(2 vols. 1820). 

Marie tic* Ulcdici, wife of Henry IV, of 
Prance, was the daughter oi Prancis L, Grand- 
duke of Tuscany, and was born at Elorenco, 20th 
April 1573- She was married, to Henry, 16tli 
Decemliur JOOO, nnd in the following Sei>teiiibcr 
gnyo hi rtli to a sou, aft or wards Louis Mill. The 
union, however, did nob prove happy. Mario wiv? 
an obstinate ami passionate woman, and her 
quarrels with the king soon became tlio talk of 
1 avis. She way wholly under the lull nonce of her 
favourites, Leonora Galigai and her husband. Con- 
cini, and was by them encouraged in her dislike 
to tier husband. Tho murder of Henry (May }4, 
1010 j did not greatly grieve her, although it ia not 
true that site was privy to the plnL For the next 
seven year* she governed as regent, but proved its 
worthless a ruler as she had been awiie. After 
the murder of Concini (24th April 1617)» whom she 
had created Marquis d'Anere, a domestic revolution . 
took place, anil the young Louis XIII. assumed 
royal power. The queen was con lined to her own 
house, and her son refused to see her, Her par¬ 
tisans tried to bring abon t a civil war, but their 
attempt* proved futile; and by the advice of 
Richelieu, then Bishop of Lupm, nbc made her 
submission to her son in 1619, and took her place 
at court, Mario hoped to wm over Richelieu to 
her party, but she soon found out that he had no 
mind to b& ruled by her, whereupon she tried to 
undermine his influence with the king:, Her in¬ 
trigues for this purpose failed ; sho was imprisoned 
in Cimpifegne, whence she escaped and fled 1 to 
Brussels in 1631. Her last years were spent in 
litter destitution, and she is Raid to have died in 
a hayloft at Cologne, 3d July 1642, She loved the 
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fine nrt\ and Paris to hev tlie Luxembourg. 
Sec (lie Life by Mira lMrdoe (2tl cd, 3 vols, 1852). 

31 aric G ill ante, a Eren eli island in the West 
Indies, discovered by Columbus in 1193, lies 17 
miles SE. of Chiadeloupo. Area, 38 sq. hi. It is 
covered for the most part with wood, find surrounded 
by coral rct'f*. Sugar, colVee, cocoa, ami cotton arc 
'Aperted. Pop. 15,000, Chief town, Clrandbourg, 
or Mungo t, on lhe soutlhwest coast. 

Mnrienbnd, one of the mr>>t frequented of the 
Bohemian * pass, 47 miles by mil Nlv, of Pifsen, at 
m elevation of 2057 fact above sea-level. The 
springs have long been used by the people of the 
vicinity, but it Is only since 1807-8 that ifc has 
become a place of resort for person* from distant 
pails of the world. Thu springs are numerous, 
varying in temperature from 48 J to 54’ F. They 
are containing sulphate <jf soda and various 

alkaline ingredients but dilleiing considerably in 
their compusitiou ami mialitie-i. They arc used 
both internally and in tlio form of baths. Cheat 
cpiantities of the wniois of hjjiiq of the spring* arc 
exported to distant places -Marienbau i* sur- 
iihi ruled by wooded heights, lias a population of 
ffiklfl, and is r felted every reason liy upwards of 
14,1 WO patients. See Fraser lino's A uairtan Health 
llesovls (lbS8). 

Marfenlicrff, a mining town of Saxony, 88 
miles SW. of Dresden. Fop. til31). 

Marienburg, an old town of Prussia, on the 
Nogat, 30 miles by rail SSE. of Danzig. It was 
long the seat of the Grand Masters of the Teutonic 
Order («. v,), who removed from Venice hither in 
L%fl. Tlic fortress of the Knights, however, was 
founded here about 1274, Marienburg remained in 
their hand?- till 1457, when it was taken by the 
Hdt?s» and by them it was held till 1772. The 
castle, in which seventeen Grand Mauler* vended, 
u noble edifice in a style of Gothic peculiar to the 
vicinity of the Haitir., was thoroughly restored in 
1S17-J2. Pop (}S7o) M38; (1885)'l0,130. .See 
works by "Witt (1354) and Bergun {1871). 

.MAriemverdcr, a town of West Prussia, is 
picturesquely situated 3 mile* E. of the Vistula 
ftiai 55 by mil S. of Danzig. It was founded in 
1233 by the Teutonic Knights, and has an old 
castle and a doinkirche (1384). Pop. 8079. 

jUlU'iottU* capital of Washington countv, Ohio, 
on the Ulrin Iliver, 105 miles SE. of Colli into. 
Founded in 1788, ifc is tlip oldest town in the state, 
h tii* scat of Marietta College (1835), and lias 
vftrifnl manufacturesand a trade in the petroleum 
round near by. Item ark able traces of (lie eurlh- 
bmltiers are viable here. Pop. {1890) 8308. 

Marietta Pasha, Fiuxrm* Auguste Fkudi- 
y.vxr), Egyptian, explorer, \uu bam ab Boulogne, 
Ut\^ February J8‘2f t and wa* educated nfc the 
uumleipiu college of the t«vn, IIo became French 
master at a school at Sti at ford-on-Avon in 1839, 
and in 1840 n pattern-designer at Coventry. But 
Jio soon returned to Boulogne, and after taking bis 
dcgieft at Donav (1841) was appointed professor ab 
^ native college, llis connection with Nestor 
lr tho companion of CiuttnpoJiion, directed 
.Marietta* attention to the hieroglyphic monu¬ 
ment* ;jn 1849 he entered the Egyptian depart- 
nmnl or the Louvre, and in ES.IO was despatched 
to Egypt in scare I i of Coptic MSS. Whilst there 
he made his famous di-cuveiy of the Seranciun, the 
long-bm unuioteryof the Apis bulls, and brought 
to light a host of important inomiincuts and inserin, 
nous in Memphis, tiu.kkn.ra, Gizeli, and the neigh* 
IhmiiIiuoij. In 1858 he was appointed Keeper of 
.Monuments to tlio Egyptian government, and 
thence*forward las life was devoted to arcEcologiocd 
exploration in the Nile valley. With indefatigable 


industry lie dug out the Sphinx ancl bho temples of 
Denderu and Edfu, revealed fcho marvellous sculp¬ 
tures of Mcydfuu and tlizob, and the courts and 
inscriptions of Medinet ifiibu, Deyr-el-Balui, 
Kaimk, and Abydoa, and begun tlio excavation 
of Tams, since pursued by tlie Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund. Nov was he less active with pen and 
pencil. In 1850-57 appeared his Sc rand urn et 
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flu Jlluste dejloulak (which he founded in 1863, 
ami which is full of the results of his labours) from 
1864 to 1376; lie published sumptuous descriptions 
in many volumes, with folio plates ol the chief 
temples— Dcndtmh (1S7G-75), Abijclos (1869-80), 
Karnak (1875), Doird-Hohuri (1877), Monuments 
Divers (1872, fE) ; while his Ithidmire dc la Jluute 
Hfjypt has been translated by bis brother {Monu¬ 
ments of Upper Egypt, 1877), and his JUustalws 
edited by Maspero (1882). Besides tho Boulak 
(tunvGizehl Museum, which owes its existence to 
its first director, lUnrlutte founded the French 
School of Egyptology ami the Egyptian Institute. 
He was raised to tho rank of a ]aisjja in J879; 
he died at Cairo, 19th January 1881, and \yuh 
buried In the garden of life museum. 

See E. DesoiUe, Aup Mari file (l.fltiS); H. A. AVnUm), 
Notice, Inst, de France (1883); A, 33. Edwards, Academy 
(January 1884). J 

lUnriguaiio- Seo Mklkgna^o. 

Marigold, a name given to certain plants of 
the natural order Composite, due tty of the genera 
Calendula and Tagetes. Pot Marigold [CulcmlnUi 
officinalis) is m\ annual, a native of Franco and 
the more southern parts of Europe, with an erect 
stem, \ to 2 feet high, the lower leaves uhnyate on 
long stalks, and large, deep yellow flowers. It 
has long been very common hi British gartlGns; 
there arc varieties with double flowers. The wliolo 
plant 1ms a slight aromatic odour and a bitter 
taste. t It was formerly in great repute my a car¬ 
minative, and was regarded also as an aperient and 
Hudoroflc. The iloieU were the part used, and 
they were dried in autumn to bo preserved for usa 
They m-o often employed to adulterate saflYon, 
and sometimes for colouring cheese. They wove 
formerly a frequent ingredient in soups, and am 
still so used in some parts of England. The gcinifj 
1 agetes consists of annual and perennial herbaceous 
plants, natives of the wanner parts of America, 
although T. erecta, one of those most frequently 
cultivated in Britain, bears tlie name of African 
Mangold; and T. pntnlu, another annual well 
known in British ilower-bordom, is called French 
Mangold, Both species arc Mexican. They have 
been long in cultivation, arc much admired, and 
require the assistance of a hotbed in spring in the 
colder parks of Britain. Corn Marigold is a Chrya. 
imt iommn jq.y,). Jlnvsl, Marigold fq.v.) 1ms no 
bot/uucal allmifcy with the true marigolds. 

Marine Engine, Hcc fcTE.ur-jsaGii?*;. 

Marines, or tlie Loyal Marine Forces, are that 
body or tlie military forces of the crown irhioh i, v 
under the control of tlie Admiralty, for service in 
tlie navy. They wtwe lirst raised in 10G4, the orig¬ 
inal aim, Miico modified, being to form a mirsory 
w 1 hence to obtam seamen to man fcho deck Tim 
commerce of England was then too limited to nra- 
curc front out of the inerchaufc Ileet aullieient sua- 
mLii for the public service ; and, ns those obtained 

m tv!LPr tGni n* Uill/lesfi *' ei ' e aot easily amenably 
to discipline, the presence of h om <3 marinon as dis- 

ciplmed twops Iioct to be v^lkd m to cheek or sup- 
pies* the frequent tendency to mutiny, The foic 0 
lLh°W 3d of two \irwich08, with separate 
lists for the promotion of officer*, styled respeo. 
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tivcly the lloyal Marine Artillery and tlio Royal 
Marino Light Infantry, The artillery consists of 
olio division quartered at Eastncy, near Ports¬ 
mouth; the uniform, blue with red facings, is almost 
identical 'with that of the laud artillery. The in¬ 
fantry consists of three divisions, quartered at 
Purismouth, Plymouth, and Chatham ; their uni¬ 
form, scarlet with Who facings, is much the same 
as that of the line regiments, The officers rank 
according to seniority with ollicers of like rank in 
the army, and are pi-omofced hy seniority up to the 
rank of major, heyond which promotion is governed 
by selection. The strength of the murine forces is 
now about 14,000. When serving on board ship 
they ftro employed an sentries, and keep regular 
watch like tlio blue-jackets when not on guard, 
assisting in all the duties of Hie ship, except going 
aloft; in action both the men of the marine 
artillery ami of the light infantry are now stationed 
at the guns conjointly with the blue jackets, those 
nob employed at tlio guns being used as n rifle 
party on dock; they always form part of all naval 
brigades landed for service on ahm-o, With a view 
to their efficient training in gunnery, batteries with 
heavy guns mounted as on board skip have been 
constructed at all tlio marine barracks, where the 
men arc regularly drilled by qualified officers and 
ins true tors, All the marine artillery officers have 
to undergo a special course of training, and since 
1887 probationary lieutenants for the light infantry 
have to pass through a courso at Greenwich similar 
to those for the marine artillery, and after joining 
headquarters undergo a course of instruction in 
gunnery. Combining the handiness of the sailor 
with the training of the soldier, the marines 
are justly regarded as a most vain able body of 
men. Their officers can ho called upon to sit on 
garrison courts-martial and io perform general 
garrison duties, such as field-officer of the day, 
&c.; but they mount no garrison guards, ami, 
although they may be called upon by the general 
in command to take part in field-days and reviowa, 
yet, being entirely under the Admiralty, they 
occupy a position quite distinct from the regular 
troops in garrison with them. Marines, like blue- 
jackoLs, hftvo the privilege, which the army does 
not enjoy, of wearing their beards, in barracks as 
well as when afloat; and, like the blue-jackets, 
but again unlike the army, they remain a loug- 
servico corps. Under the sliort-aorvico system, 
which obtains in the army, it would be impossible 
to give marines the necessary training j they are 
thorefore engaged to servo for fourteen years, with 
the option of re-engaging for another seven years, 
when they obtain a pension. One result of this 
is that the Admiralty can always obtain an un¬ 
limited supply of recruits; they nro thus able to 
carefully pick their men, und their standard is 
much higher than that of the line. For physique, 
soldierly training, and efficiency no regiment m 
the army, not oven the Guards, can approach the 
Marine Light Infantry. The marine artillery are 
even more a picked corps than their brothers of 
the light infantry,, and they require a higher educa¬ 
tional standard; it is admitted that no other army 
in the world can put on parade so magnificent a 
body of men as the Marino Artillery Division. 
Guo oF their battalions in line covers a third more 
ground than a corresponding line battalion. The 
bands of the Marine Artillery and Infantry 
Divisions are among the best military bands in the 
kingdom, being only, perhaps, surpassed bv fchc 
bands of tlio Guards. Tlio Marino Light Infantry 
takes precedence in the army immediately after the 
50th regiment of foot. 

The original number of marines was 1200, Ike 
third regiment of the line was called the Maritime 
Regiment, also the Admiral's Regiment, In 1702 


the force of marines lmd increased to six regiments; 
from 1714to 1739 no marine force existed*, in the 
latter year it was reconstituted in six regiments, 
and in 1711 numbered ten. Once more disbanded 
in 1748, it was in 1755 placed wholly under the 
Admiralty. Subsequently, however, on the sudden 
expansion of the (leet fur the wars with France, 
several lino regiments wore at times called upon to 
serve as marines. The land artillery was also re¬ 
presented in the bomb vessels, and were so serving 
in I$04, when their duties were taken over by the 
Itoynl Marbie Artillery, then first formed. This 
branch, move than mice disbanded since then, 
according to the views of the Admiralty of Ike 
time, and even since 1870 again threatened with 
disbandment, is now jecognised ns a cheap, reliable, 
and most valuable reserve of specially-trained 
gunners. Ia the United States the marine* serve 
Jive years, rceoiviug §13 a month; if they serve 
beyond the live years they are paid §18 a month. 
See the Historical Record of Royal Marine Forces, 
by iK H\ Nicolas (1845). 

Marini, Giambattista, an Italian poet, born 
at Naples in 1569. Abandoning jurisprudence for 
poetry against his father^ will, he was befriended 
Jjy various noble patrons, and wo* carried by 
Cardinal Pietro Aldobmndini to Turin, where a 
pootn, 11 Ritralto, procured him the office of ducal 
secretary. At Paris lie enjoyed the patronage 
of Catharine of Valois, and alter lier death of 
Marie do* Medici. Here he wrote liis host work, 
the Adorn (1622), and after its publication revisited 
Italy, and died at Naples in 1625. The licentious¬ 
ness that mars his verse was but an echo of Iiis 
life. His imitators form the so-called Marin is t 
school, of which the essential features are florid 
hyperbole and false overstrained imagery. See 
Gong on a, ami Lvr,v. 

Marino, a town on the Alban Hills, 12 miles 
HE. of Romo, has a castle belonging lo the 
CoJo/mas, who took it from Hioir rivals, Hie Dreinis, 
in 1424, and a cathedral and chinches with pictures 
by Guido, Domenichiim, and Gnemno. It grows 
wine ami manu factures soap, leather, &e. Pop. 607 L 

Mario, Giuseppe, the famous tenor, wan by 
birth the Oavalieve <U Candin and *on of General di 
Candid, He was born at Cagliari in 1808 (not at 
Genoa or Turin in 1812), and served in the army for 
sonic years. But a youthful escapade led to 1ns 
forsaking Italy for Haris, where he quickly won his 
way in bn the most exclusive circles both by the 
charm of his manners and Ids exquisite voice. 
Having contracted debts, however, he accented 
the appointment of first tenor of the Opera, with « 
salary of 1500 francs per month, changing hi* name 
at the same time from De Canctia to Mario. After 
two ye avis’ aUuly at the Conservatoire Mario i mule 
his ddbufc, on the 2d December 1838, as Robert 
in Robert k Diablc, mul achieved ihe first of a long 
smo* of operatic triumphs in Pavia, Loudon, St 
Petersburg, and America. His repertoire embraced 
all the great works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
and Verdi. 13v the famous singer Giulia Gri&l 
(n.v.) he wub the father of six daughters. In 
private iio was esteemed for lus large-handed 
liberality anil for Ills noble assistance to stniyKimg 
artists. In hi* later years after his retirement from 
the stoire he lost his fortune tlnon«U disastrous 
speculations, In May 1878 a beaeht concert in 
London yielded him a- r much as ^1000. Ho died 
1 at Homo, 11th Dccemlm- 1883. See Engels 
Mmkal Celebrities (1880). 

! Ittnriolntry* See Mahv, 

Marion* capital of Marian county, Ohio, 46 
uiileH by rail N, of Columbus, with manufactures 
of machinery, fanning implements, and wooden 
wares. Pop. (1S9Q) 8308. 
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ClarionClfCS HttJe jointed puppets of wood or 
cardboard, vepi renting won, women, and animals, 
and moved by means of cords nr springs liy a con¬ 
cealed ngen t. They arc exhibited in what are cal led 
marionette theatres, the exhibitor vuryiiig Jiia 
voice, so that n sort of dramatic performance is 
aecnmpliislicd. This entertainment was known to 
the (Greek's, and from them passed tu the lionmns. 
In modern times it lias c)nelly prevailed in Italy* 
where ib was known as Ftuitocrim, anti has there 
rearhed a very respectable* degree of artistic per¬ 
fection. Ifc Avms carried to Franco under Charles 
IX. by an Italian named Marion, whenroit passed 
quickly la England, where it became known sis a 
ninUmij, m motion ojpuppets, or puppets only. The 
favourite resort of puppet-plays in London seems 
to have been lhuthoiouiew Fair, and in Elizabethan 
times they appear to have played set pieces. AYc 
hud allusions so frequent as to prove wide nopu* 
larifcy in Shakespeare, Hen Jonson, Pepvs’s Diarjf> 
Italic, Wwift, mid the Iv^oyislM. jMiirionattus aie 
still exhibited ncciirioually, but tlie only very 
familiar inamnetto-plny we have is the Punch 
and Judy of our streets. A marionette 
had fur many fenerations been played in Germany, 
aniMioofche tolls us that ifc gave him the first sng- 
gfsiton of his greatest work. In the Fast the 
players are very frequently Gypsies, ami it is a 
striking fact that Gypsies still show marionettes 
in Germany, and already five spoken of as actors 
in Scotland in the Kith century, 

Ilarlottc, Edmis, a French physicist, horn in 
Burgundy during the first half of the 17th century 
—the year is not known—was prior of St Martin- 
sous-Benune, anil died at Paris, l2thMny 1084, He 
was one of the earliest members of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and wrote original papers on 
povciwion, the nature of air and \tn pressure, the 
movements of huid bodies and of pendulums, on 
colour*, &<\ What is on the Continent called 
Mmiottcn Law is rather BuvLc'h Law, amt is an 
empirical law stated by Hoyle (q.v.) in his Defat tc 
vf the Dfti'trine tuiiehiuy thv fyniutf and Wtin hi 
of the Air (10621, and by Marietta in Ids Discouvs 
ffur [ft iV uturc* dc iPlir (K37G). It is generally ex¬ 
pressed as follows r The temperature remaininy the. 
tfunc, the voltniic of a yiuat inass of gas is in inverse* 
ratio to the pressure which it sustains. This law 
may be hold to bo substantially correct within » 
considerable range of pressure; hut see GASES. 
MnrioUe's collected works weic published at Leyclen 
in 1717, and at- Tho Hague (2 vuta) in 1740. 

Mariposa, a central county of California, with 
the Sierra Xcvnda on its north-east border. Tt 
contains the Y<*e]»ito Valley (q.v.), besides a move 
of giant trees (Mm Sequoia). Area, about 1600 
sq. in.; pop. 4330. 

JlarisclmL Sec Marshal, Keith. 

, HavistSi a nuideni French Catholic Conarc«&- 
tion (n.v ). The Maiisfc Father* date from 18To; 
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tho A Larist Brother from 181 7 'i and the Marfet 
SJHteitffFum 1834, 

Maritime Province ( P f 'ttiion'haya ), part of 

ed'-toni hiliuua, e xt ciuU» a «W g tl, c i'arific toast 
fioiu the frontiers of Corea to the Arctic Ocean 
and including ka.mrdmt.ka ami Souhnlicn. jt l m * 
a lengtli of'2:t0(* >niles n very rnryrcu hrendtli, and 

rrr Tr 730,000 so. m. \ move. Umn 3i 
ti w> tlR M/eof (.ernifthy), The variety of climate 
an i pioduetions is of course great. See a wan 
rim?'?*] \ CamCI| ATKA, SAUIVALIB*. The JNfilii’ 
ri,lt a id Amur provinces aie under otic governor, 
genual, whose Iiejulqiurtar^ me at Khabarovka. 

Maritza (unc*. }[chcns ), i\ river of Euvonenu 
T,, -f C ?2ta” ses ] v t,l ° Balkan*, and flows E. by s 
pa^t Phihppopolis to Adrianople, where it bench 


and fiowa S. by W. to the Gulf of Enos in the 
yKgean. It is 270 miles long, ami in navigable for 
small boats to Adrift) topic. 

Mariupol* or MAttiAMROr, the seaport for the 
south Russian coalfield, stands on the Sea of Azov, 
Go miles W, nf Taganrog. Ifc was founded in 
1770 hy Greek emigrants from tho Crimen, ami 
exports coal, wheat, linseed, &c. to tho annual 
value of £425,000. Fish-curing, soap-boiling* and 
tanning are carried on. Pop. (1882) Id,0SO. 

Marius, CAius, a famous Homan general wlm 
was seven times consul, was bom of an olifcuie 
family at the village of Ccroafew, near Avpinum, 
157 u.(A He sowed with great diatiucUmi afc the 
siege of Numantia (134) under the younger Scipio 
A fvie amis, who is said to have hinted that iu him 
the Homans would find a successor to liiiiisolf. In 
118 be was elected tribune of the picks, ami already 
lie had made hinumlf a great popular leader by his 
vigorous opposition to the nobles. In 114 lie went 
to Spain ns proprietor, and cleared the country of 
tlie robbers who infested ifc, Ho now married 
Julia, the sister of the father of the groat CVsur, 
He served in Africa as legato to Q, Cmciliun 
Mefcellus during the war against Jugmtlm, and 
was elected consul two yearn after. Ho took for 


from this period dates the birth of that jealousy oufc 
of which were to 11 ow so many bonova. ‘Meanwhile, 
an imiupiise horde of Chnbri, Teutoncs, and othor 
northern bavbavians had \mvat into Gaul, and vo- 
peatediy defeated the Homan forces with great 
slaughter. Marius was again called to the con- 
sulfite for tho year 104, and for the third, fourth, 
and fifth time in the following years, 103-101, for 
it was felt that lie alone could save tho republic, 
The war against the Tuutones in Transalpine GanL 
occupied him for more than two yearn; but ho 
finally annihilated them in a terrible battle of 
two days* duration at Aqme Hcxtim, now Aix, in 
Provence, where 200,0(10—according to others, 
100,000—Teutones were slain, After this he 
turned to the Cimbri in tlio north of Italy, and 
them he also overthrew at Campi Bandii near 
Ve reel he, with a like destruction (101). The people 
of Homo knew no bounds to their joy. Manns 
was declared the saviour af tlio stato, tlio third 
founder of Home, and was made consul for tlio 
sixth time in 100. It has often been remarked 
that, had ho died at thin period, be would have left 
behind him one of the greatest roiiutatioim in 
Homan history. lint to perpetuate his power he 
.stooped tn the basest arts of the unprincipled 
demagogue. 

tVhen Sulla as consul was onfcnmtcd with Uie 
conduct of the IMithvidaUc wav, Marius, who had 
long manifested an insane jealousy of his patrician 
rival, attempted to deprive him of the command, 
ami a civil war began (88). MnriuH was soon 
forced to flee, mid, after tire most frightful hard, 
riiips, and numerous hairbreadth escapes, ho 
made lfis v’a} r to Africa. Two romantic incident* 
pnfc among these days of peril, His place 
of hiding in the marshes of Liria had been dis¬ 
covered, and lie had been flung into prison at; 
Mint urn a\ . w ^ ,Gn ft Cimbrian slave was sent to 
despatch him, MVretch, daresfc thou slay Cains 
Alarms ? bakI the old imro as lie glared upon 
mni nut of the gloom. Tlio slave fled in terror 
say mg, *1 cannot kill JUarius,’ and tlio citizens 
jecogniking the omen allowed fclm exile to escape, 
fccftrccly imd he reached the .shore of Africa, 
Mien the Itoman governor sent him a summons 
to leave the country Said Marius, ‘Go, toll 
the puiitov that you have seen Cains Marins a 
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fugitive, Hitting on the ruins of Carthage,’ Hero 
he remained until a rising of Ins friends took place 
under Churn. _ He then hurried back to Italy, find, 
along with Cinim, marched against Itomo > which 
was obliged to yield. Marius was delirious in his 
revenge upon the aristocracy ; a band nf 4000slaves 
carried on the work of murder for Jive days and 
nights. Marins and Churn were elected consuls 
together for the year 86, hut the former died after 
he had Held fclio oflico seventeen days. On the 
triumph of Sulla his body, which had" been Imried, 
not Inwiod, was torn from its grave on the banks of 
the Anio, and cast into the stream, Lucan tells us 
how the troubled ghost haunted the spot and 
scared tlm peasants from the plough on the eve of 
impending revolutions. , 

Marivaux, Pikuue Caiiust he Ckamdlatk 
ms, was Imrn at Paris, February 4, 1088, He 
belonged to a good Norman family ami devoted 
himself to letters. lie received hut a slight educa¬ 
tion and in bis early writings affected a disdain of 
the Greek and Latin authors, declaring, for example, 
that he preferred Gregory of Touts to Tacitus and 
Vincent Perrier to Demosthenes. He published 
IMIomdrc Travesty a burlesque of the Iliad, in 
1716, and brought: out his best comedy, Ic Jcu 
de VAmour ct du Ilasard in 1730. lie received 
a pension from HalvetVus, and another, of 1000 
crowns a year, from Madame de Pompadour. His 
romance of Marianne came out in 11 parts between 
1731 and 1741, but was never concluded by him, i 
the twelfth parti being added by Madame Iiiccom- 
borri. He folio wed up his first dramatic success by 
numerous comedies : L'Bprcuvc, Lcs Fausscs Confi¬ 
dences, L c Leas, Ics tfiucdm, la jtfSjniso^ Lc 
Triomphc dc l 1 Amour, ike. They are the work of a 
clever analyst rather tlmn a dramatist; the dialogue, 
says Haintc-lleuvc, is a perpetual 1 moral skirmish ; 1 
the. writer sacrifices character and situation to 
an ingoimmH playing with words. Marivaux, said 
Voltaire, know ail the bypaths in the human heart, 
luit lie did not know the highway. He died at 
Paris, February 12, 1763. His title to fame rests 
on Marianne, one of the best novels of the 18fch 
century. Its interest docs nob lie in exciting adven¬ 
tures, hut in the subtle analysis of character and 
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Common Marjoram M114’,101’ lllll 

(Origanum vuhjarc). (Orifjun uni ), a 

gomis of plants of 

the natural order Labiato?. Several of the species 
arc fitnuliiU' as pob and sweot herbs in gardens. 
O. vulyavG is the Common Marjoram, a native of 

Britain, and is aromatic with a bitter and slightly 
acrid taste. The dry leaves have been used 
instead of tea, and they arc aho used in fomenta¬ 
tions, The tops of the plant have been used to ely e 
woollen cloth purple; and, by a process of macer¬ 
ating the material fcfc in alum water and then in a 
decoction of emb-fcreo bark, they also dye cotton 
cloth a reddish bmwn. Oil of Marjoram is obtained 
from this and other specie* by distillation. The 
oil of marjoram is so caustic: as to be used by 
farriers as a stimulating liniment. A little cotton 
moistened with it placed in the hollow of an aching 
tooth relieves pain. 0. herarlcoticum is the Winter 
Sweet, Marjoram of gardeners ; O. oniUs is the Pot 
Marjoram; and the Knotted Marjoram is 0. Mar- 
jam tut. The dittany of Crete, a plant with round 
leaves clofchecl with thick white down and purple 
trailing stems, which is frequently cultivated as a 
window-pi ant in Britain, is O, Dictum n as. 

Mark, the standard weight of the money system 
in various countries of Europe, especially" in Ger¬ 
many, where in the middle of the 11th century the 
Cologne mavk= half a Cologne pound, or 23*3'812 
grammes, was adopted as the standard, and as 
such continued in use till 1857. The mark gradu¬ 
ally acquired ft monetary value as well : as such it 
has been since 1875 the standard of currency in the 
German empire, being equivalent to ^ of i pound 
(DOOgraiumes) of line gold,amt equal to 11 jd. English 
and 24 cents United States currency. But there me 
only 5, 10, and 20 mark pieces in gold. The silver 
mark{= -} tlmler) is divided into 100 pfennigs. The 
Luheck mark ov mark current, a coin formerly in 
use at Hamburg, was worth Is. 2d.; the mark banco 
there, a money of account, was worth Is. (id. In 
England marks are ilisfc heard of in the treaty 
between Alfred and Gufclirtmi the Dane, and are 
supposed to have been then a Danish reckoning. 
But these marks were not coins; only money of 
account, ov rather a weight. In 1194 the coined 
mark had the nominal value it ever after retained, 
160 pennies or 23s. 4(1,, two-thirds of the nominal 

1 pound.' The gold noble, first struck by Edward 
III., was worth half a mark—Us, 8(1. As late as 
1703 Defoe was lined 200 marks. In Scotland the 
mark or merit was a weight for gold ami silver, or 
corimmn money reckoning, and also a coin. The 
coin, like the other Scotch coins, had only ono- 
twelfth of the English value: nominally 13s. 4(1., it 

1 was worth 1 b, ljd. English. There wove two-mevk, 
onc-mork (4£ to the oz.), half, and quarter nterk 
pieces. The French standard weight mark weighed 
244715 grammes and the Dutch mark 240-03 

1 grammes. 

Marie* a signature. See Deed, Illiteiutes. 

Mark. See M.vncuES. 

Mark, also called JOHN (Acts, xiii. 0, 13), or, 
more fully, 1 John, whose surname was Mark 9 (Acts, 

, xi\, 12, 25), is named by unvarying tradition from 
the close of the 2d century as the author of the 
second canonical gospel. "Of Mary, his mother, 
nothing ia known except that her house in Jeru¬ 
salem was visited by Peter and the other disciples, 
Barnabas the Lcvitd was his cousin (Col. 10, 1L V.}. 

By some Mark has been supposed to ha the young 
man mentioned in Mark, xiv. 51,52, and it has also 
been conjectured that Mary’s house nmyhaye been 
tho place where the Lord’s Supper was instituted, 
Mark accompanied Paul and Barnabas on theiv 
first missionary journey from Antioch in Syrians 
far as to Perga in Pampfiylia (Acts, xii. 25 $ xiii 13); 
here he quitted thorn on grounds which, whatever 
they may havo been, did not approve themselves to 
Paul, who at a later date peremptorily declined to 
lmve him as d p companion on Ins second journey, 
even though kbits involved Mb parting company with 
Barnabas also. Thai a reconciliation afterwards 
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took place appear* from Col. iv. 10; Phil. 24; 2 
Tim. iv. il p where Mark is referred to by the 
aporitlr* as a useful fellow-worker. Another chapter 
in Mark* life is indicated in 1 Peter, v. 13, where he 
U mentioned as ft companion of the apintlo Peter in 
Iiahylon, unless indeed, as Jiqs been dime by some 
interpreters, wo take ‘ Miuciw my son’ in atiiteral 
t-eme, in which enn?, of course, a different person is 
referred to. AVe should not- naturally think of 
interpreting Babylon here as meaning I ionic, were 
it not fur subsequent ecclesiastical tradition which 
UMmlly speaks of Mark as the ‘disciple nml inter¬ 
preter*’ oi Peter, ami mentions Home as the scene of 
their labour* till the martyrdom of the latter about 
64 A. D, This tradition’ in turn, in not easily 
brought into agreement with the very generally 
accepted statement of Eu^bius, that Vurk from 
Homo went to Alexandria, where, after proclaiming 
the gospel he had written, lie was succeeded in tbo 
pastoral office by AniniiaJius in the eighth year of 
Ncio (62 A.in). TUN lust date is given as his death 
year in the Homan breviary, A further tradition 
speaks of Mark as having preached in other ports 
of Italy besides Koine, ami especially at Atpuleia. 
On the strength of this tradition tl\c Emperor 
liciMclius in 629 a.d. scut the patriarchal chair 


St Mark front Alexandria to Venice (q.v.) in the 9th 
century is denied hy Tillemont, and rests on very 
inadequate evidence. He i#» sometimes spoken of 
as having aiiffered martyrdom, but by none of the 
older authorities nor by the Konian breviary. llis 
feast day is April 25. In medieval art Mark is 
syiulmUrcti hy tUe. U<«\. V^vLcvm New 'CcHtameut 
hooks have beep attributed to him by individual 
modem critics (Epistle to Hebrews, Epistle of 
Jude, and, more recently, the Apocalypse, in whole 
or in part). For the traditions, both curlier and 
later, regarding Mark, see Mnlimis, Dc Vita ct 
Linuntfs S. JIam Evangelista (Home, 1804). 

The Gospel \ccqiu )ino to Mahk.—T wo distinct 
Accounts of the origin of tills gospel, both of them 
development* from earlier tradition, were formn la ted 
respectively bv Augustine and by Jerome; hotli 
gained general enmincy throughout the AVastern 
y • liurcli, and no diJIloulty with regard to oitlier of 
thimi was expressed for many centuries. Augus¬ 
tine's view (see Gospels) vis tliat Mark merely 
fuUmvcd and abridged Matthew, Jerome* that he 
wrote at the direct dictation of Fetor. Modern 
criticism accept** neither. (1) The genus of Augim- 
tuic’s account are found in Jremons (end of 2d con- 
Jury), who says that Matthew had already written 
las «yos[jcf hefiHc Mark began his, and in’Clement 
ot Alexandria (arm 210 A.u), who 1ms it that the 
two gospels containing the genealogies were corn- 
Powell first, and implies that Murk had scon them 
hotli. Mark's dependence on Matthew was first 
emit reverted towards the end of the 18th century 
(Ivopne, Sturrh and bis priority to both Matthew 
and Luke was argued for and illustrated with 
much cogent detail by Wilke and Weisse in two 
independent works in 1838. Knur and Ms school 
continued to defend the traditional view so far At 
least as to maintain that the second gospel wa> 
a late conciliatory emu lunation of Matthew and 
Luke, with tlie Ebiunifcism of the one and the 
I fuilmisun of tlio other left out, ihifc Ewahl again 
cauined priority for Mark, and his view, supported 
at the time by Hitsclil and by many others since, 
may now he regarded ns, subject to certain qualifi¬ 
cations, generally accepted on all hands. Among 
the considerations that have led to this conclusion 
are certain jiecmjjariHas of hnauute ami phiuse- 
ologv in which Mark is confessedly Tc&j \ofined and 
domical than Luke or even Matthew', It is hold 


to be unlikely that in course of borrowing the more 
vulgar style of expression should bo substituted for 
the more polite. Again, the graphic, vivid, and 
abrupt style of Mark (characterised by use of the 
liistorioarpresent and by other features) in nob fcliiit 
of a mere abhreviator or copyist, Further, the pro¬ 
gress of the narrative, which materially dillm* 
from that in Matthew and in Luke, is now’ held to 
represent, probably, tlio actual order of the farts 
more nearly. The until ml course of a gradual 
development in tlio life and work of Joshs, in bis 
own self-consciousness, and in the estimation of 
others, can he traced more clearly in Mark than ill 
any of the other gospels. The manner and degree 
in Which tho supernal oral element i« presented are 
also held to betoken the earlier narrative. Certain 
expressions too, which might be supposed sin lidding 
to faith, are present in Mark, but absent from the 
others, having either been struck out altogether or 
modified so as to bring them more into acocmlunce 
with accepted views. (Compare, u.g., Mark, vi. 5 
with Matt. xiii. 58 ; also Marie, i. 32-34 With Mali, 
viii 16 and Luke, iv. 40, 41.) In short, its imivold, 
directness, ami simplicity prove the comparative 
originality of Murk. (2) Jerome's account can be 
traced hack in its beginnings to Tapias [circa 
140 A.ix), who we learn from Eusebius was once 
told hy Jolm * the presbyter ’ (not the apostle .John), 
perhaps about DO a.h., that ‘Mark, having become 
the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately 
every tiling he remembered of the things that were 
either snid or done by Christ, nob, however, in order. 
For neither did he boar the Lord, nor did bo follow 
Him; but afterwards, as I said, [followed] Peter, 
who adapted his instructions to the needs [of bin 
UftCAcvs.}, Wt had ws davigu M giving a tfUMwetajl 
account of the oracles of the Lord.' *,So then,’ 
rnldii Papias, ‘ Mark made no mistake, while be 
thus wrote down some tilings as he remembered 
them ; for he made it his one cave not to omit any¬ 
thing ho had heard, or to set down any false slate- 
men t therein. 1 It hero clearly implied that Mark 
had only hi* mommy to rely on at tho time of 
bis writing, Peter being no ‘longer wiLhin reach. 
Clement of Alexandria (ouoted by Eusebius) is tho 
first who knows that Mark wrote before Peter 1 * 
death, but also informs us? that be wrote without 
Peters knowledge. Eusebius in another place, 
probably by a lapse of memory, seems, to make 
Clement say that Peter afterwards gave the work 
bis Sanction. Crimen states that Mark wrote, 4 Potur 
showing him the way,’ but the phrase doen not 
necessarily imply dictation. 

Modem critics readily recognise a certain basis of 
tiutb in the ecclesiastical tradition as to Peter's con- 
neelion with Mark’s gospel. Clearly all that makes 
for its first hand character makes also for its Petrine 
origin. Much of wluit it contains, both iu mill- 
stnncc and in manner, betokens the eye-witness, and 
such an eye-witness as Peter, or at least one of the 
three most intimate disciples. The earlier part oi 
the narrative centres mainly round Capernaum and 
Peter’s house there. Among the most important 
turning-points in it are Peter’s call and l\ster\ 
confession. Hut the gospel is not all equally prim, 
ary- A large portion of what seems in it to lu> 
secondary might indeed be explained in some 
degree were it permissible to hold that Pctcrb own 
recollections had been modified in the comae of 
thirty years' brooding reflection on the real signifb 
cance of tho great personality ho bad followed 
during those brief months of earthly disciples! tip, 
tuul (as he would in later years feel) had at 1W so 
nnperfectly understood. The history when looked 
back upon might well assume to llim a diObrent 
aspect m memory and imagination from that) which 
it had worn while be was actually passing through 
the scones with miiul and heart only Imlf-opened to 
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its ideal and figurative elements and its deepest; 
religious meanings. That such was the case with 
iiis early companion John at least is a theory that 
has found considerable acceptance with Christian 
apologists (see John, Gospel according to). 
Jhit evon so, there are passages in Mark in which 
tlio narrative is so brief and vague ns to make ib 
difficult to believe that they rest on the authority 
of m eye-witness only once removed. Tim is con- 
f&ssedly the case with Mark, xvi. 9-20, anil partly 
also with the history of the closing days in Jeru¬ 
salem, though even this abound* with many piefcur- 
ostpio touches, such as that in xi. 4, Instances are 
frequent in which the exogetc feels constrained to 
suppose some dislocation or derangement of a con¬ 
text, or misunderstanding, perhaps m is translation, 
of a saying. See, in particular, chap. xiii. 

Tho general conclusion of the critical discussion 
is that 111 the second gospel on the whole we hear 
the language of a reporter who had often listened 
to one who claimed to have boon present at the 
scenes he described. The weight of traditional as 
well as of internal evidence goes to show that it 
was produced in Rome about 70 A.D., perhaps 
rather after than before that date. Apart from 
what ho lmd heard in Petrine circles, the author 
doubLless felt himself at liberty to make use of 
whatever Jig may have gleaned eteoudiere from whnfc 
he deemed trustworthy sources for the Galilean and 
Jerusalem tradition. Tb is even a question whether 
he may not actually have seen or heard read, in 
whole or in part, tho ‘login’ of Matthew. Tlmt 
the second gospel was used by the authors both of 
the first and of tho third may be regarded as now 
made out. On the assumption that the Mogiei’of 
Matthew contained absolutely no narrative mate¬ 
rial, it used to bo argued that tho second gospel 
must originally have been somewhat fuller than it 
now is (‘original 5 Mark, 1 Ur-Mamis 1 ), But this 
theory is now very generally given up. A more 
likely supposition is that tho original form was 
shorter than the present. Mark, xvi. 9-211, is con¬ 
fessedly late. It is not improbable that tho preface, 
i, 1-S, was at one time absent Sonia liavo thought 
that vii. 24-viii, 26 did not occur in the copy of 
Mark used by Luke. Reuss has long hold that 
tho original Mark consisted only of i. 21-vi. 48 and 
viii. 27-xiit. 37. It is not unlikely that editorial 
insertions mid alterations have been made through¬ 
out. Critical investigation into the genesis of the 
synoptical gospels, though far advanced, cannot be 
said to have reached completion, and there is good 
reasMi to hope tlmt scholarship may yet succeed in 
reaching still more iloiinito results. 

Sue the xvorks emnnerntod under CIospelu, especially 
the intro due lion a of Holtzmmm nmi AVoiss, and also the 
commentaries by these authors (Weiss, 7th ctl, of Moyer, 
1885 ; Holt jin aim, 1889). Compare abo V ♦ Ewnld, Dus 

» roblcni dev EiunyeUcnjnuje (1800). The English 
Mark ia printed, and its relations to Matthew and 
Lulco graphically exhibited, in Abbott and Fuishbrooko’s 
Caumani Tradition of the Synoptic Uoxpets (1884). A 
suggestivo reconstruction of tlio supposed first redaction 
of Mark is givon in Bolgov's Vm'angdmm (1890). 

Mark Aiifoiiy, Seo Antdnitts. 
Markct-ltrayton, or Pkavtdn-in-Hales, a 
town of ^Shropshire, on the Torn, 18 mile* NE, of 
Shrewsbury. It lins a grammar-school (1554) and 
a church dating from the 12th century, up whose 
ftpim Clive ( q. v.) clambered ns a hoy. At Blare 
heath, 3 mil erf to tlio east, the Yorkists won a 
victory in 1450, Pop, of parish, 5188. See two 
works by J. 11. Lee (1861) ami T, P, Marshall 
(1884), 

Market-Marl)orough, a market-town of 
Leicestershire, on the river Welland and the Union 
Canal, 16 ivnleft SE. of Leicester, 18 N> of Nortli- 
nmpion, and 84-NNW. of London, It has traces of 
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a Roman camp ; a line Perpendicular church, lmilb 
by John of Gaunt as an atonement for bis intrigue 
with Catharine Swynford, with a broach spire 154 
feet high ; acorn exchange (1858); and a grammar- 
school (1614; restored 1869). Charles I. slept here 
before Naseby. Situated in a rich grazing country, 
ib is a famous hunting-centre, and gives title to oiie 
of Whyle-Mclvillc’s novels. Pop. (ISill) 2325; 
(LSSI) 5351, See works By John 11. Rill (Leicester, 
1875) and J. 15. Stocks (Loud, 1890). 

Markets. Sec Fairs. 

Markham* Clements Robert, C.D., F.RS., 

F.S.A., geographer anil author, son of him Rev. T>. 
Markham, canon of AYincisor. He was bom 1830 at 
Stillinglleet, near York, educated at Westminster, 
from which school he entered the navy in 1844, 
Immediately on passing as lieutenant in 185 L lie left 
the navy, awl in 1855 became a clerk in the Board 
of Control. In 1863 ho was elected secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society, and in 1867 became 
assistant-secretary in tlio India Office. In 1868 lie 
was placed in charge of the goograpliicnl depart¬ 
ment in that o/licc. He served m the Arctic 
expedition (1850-51)111 search of Sir John Franklin. 
He explored (1852-54) Fern mid the forests of the 
Eastern Andes; he introduced (I860) the cultiva¬ 
tion of the cinchona plant from Smith America 
into India.; sewed as geographer (1867-68) in the 
Abyssinian expedition, and was present at the storm¬ 
ing of Magdnln. Of his numerous publications, 
which include many translations from the Spanish, 
and sovernl antiquarian and genealogical works, 
mention can only hero bo made of ms Gmimnar 
and Dictionary of the Ynm Language (1863-64) : 
The Threshold of the Unknown jhgion (1S74; 
4eds.); The IPttr between Chili and Peru (1819; 
3 eds.); missions fo Thibet (1377; 2 cds.); his 
llcports on the Moral and National Progress of 
India for 1S71-73; and his Life of John Darts, 
in the ‘Explorers 1 scries (1889). Ho edited the 
Geographical Magazine from 1872 to 1878. 
Marking Ink. See Ink. 

MsU'kireli (Fv. Sic-Maric-aux-Mincs)* a town 
of Upper Alsace, on the Leber, 40 miles SW. 
of Stvaahurg by rail, with iiuportanb cotton and 
woollen mills. Pop. 1J,421. 

Murk a mix lure, naturally existing, of clay 
and carbonate of lime. Marls arc found in very 
cUdcreub geological formations, but everywhere 
seem to owe their origin to deposition by water. 
The name is some times applied to friable clays, 
or mixtures of clay aiul sand, in which there 
is almost no traco of lime ; but the presence of a 
notable proportion of carbonate oi limo is essential 
to mails, properly so called. This proportion varies 
from 6 to 20 per cent. Marly soils are in general 
of great natural fertility. Marl is very advantage¬ 
ously used as a manure, acting hatli chemically 
and mechanically; but diHerontkinds of marl are 
of very elide ten l value in this respect. The use of 
marl os a manure lias been practised from ancient 
times. An English statute of 1225 (10 Henry HI.) 
gave overy man a right to pink a nmil-pit on bis 
own ground, uml there is other evidenco that the 
application of mail to land was common in 
England in the 13th century. The mucker action 
and greater efficiency of lime have led to its use 
in many cases instead of marl, although some 
kinds of marl are extremely useful in smna soils. 
Tlio lnilkiness of marl confines its use to the neigh¬ 
bourhood in which it is found. Marl is some¬ 
times indurated into a rock; a slaty variety, 
containing much bitumen, is, found in Germany. 
See also Lias. 

Marlborough* an old ancHntoresliiig nmvket- 
fcown of 'Wiltshire, pleasantly situated in the valley 
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of the Kent let, near Saverwtkc Forest, 75 miles 
W. of London and 11 SHE. of Swindon. Its broad 
Ills'll Street contains some picturesque houses, and 
at the cast end is St Mary s Church with the tnwn- 
hall (17B0}; at the west St Peter’s with the college. 
Near the latter \s a British mtuunl, ou which early 
iji the 12th century Bishop Rogernf Salisbury built 
a castle. This afterwards became a royal residence; 
ami hove in 1267 Henry ILL held the parliament 
which enacted the ‘Statutes of Marleberge’ for re¬ 
storing good government after the Barons' wars. An 
ancient municipal borough, Marlborough, till 18157* 
returned two members to parliament, and till 1885 
one. Pop. (1851) 3460; {\m) 3343.—Marlborough 
College was incorporated in 1845, and obtained an 
additional charter in 1853; the number of pupils 
is Imtwoen ,W and 600, of wham about 70, sons of 
clergymen, are on the foundation. There are some 
thirty pchobirslup-> worth from .£15 to £80 annually, 
and fourteen leaving exhibitions for Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, and VTnoIuich. The nucleus of the college 
buildings was formerly a famous coftcbing-housC ; 
and their special glory is the new chapel, an Early 
Decorated nave with apsidal chancel, completed in 
at a cast of £30,(K>Q. See local histories by 
Waylen (1854) and Huhno (1881). 

Ifnvlboi'OUgli, a provincial district of New 
Zealand, in the north-east corner of the South 
Island, 130 mile* long by 30 broad *, area, 3,000,000 
acres, of which 200,000"arc agricultural land ami 
1,300,000suitable for pastoral occupation. Amongst 
the mineral* arc gold, antimony, copper, and coal. 
Hee New Zealand. 

Msu*11 >oi*o nail, John Ciuthotiill, Duke of, 
the ablest general and diplomatist of bin time, was 
born on tlie 24th Juno 1050, at Ashe, in Devon¬ 
shire, an old manor-house, which can still be seen 
between Ax minster aiul Heaton. His father, Sir 
Winston Churchill, had been an enthusiastic 
adherent of the Stuarts, and on the accession of 
Cromwell to power his estates had boon consequently 
sequestrated. At the He* to ration, however, Winston 
recovered possession of hi* lands bub \m poverty 
prevented him from giving his children an educa¬ 
tion befitting thoir position, so that young Churchill 
and his brother George had to face the world with 
little Latin and less Greek, ami a knowledge of 
English history gathered from the plays of Shake¬ 
speare, During his engagement as a page to the 
Duke of York, John wets fortunate enough to secure 
a commission n 1 * ensign in the Guards, and fit the 
age of sixteen, in the year 1607, he was sent to Tan- 
giors, then besieged by the Moors. It is said that 
be was sent to Taaigiets on account of the king’s 
jealousy of his favour with the Duchess of Cleve¬ 
land; and the story is told that on one occasion, 
being nearly euipnfecit by the king, he leapt out 
of a uindmv and was presented by the duchess with 
£5000, £4500 of which he invested in rm annuity of 
£oG0 a year. The papers with regard to the annuity 
transaction are_ still in existence. At Tangier* 
Churchill had little opportunity of distinguishing 
himself, lie cal I ed to England by the Duke of York, 
he was pi mooted to a captaincy, and in command 
of a grenadier company he was despatched to join 
Tuveime, to assist Louis XIV. in the reduction of 
the iortiesses on the Dutch frontier. Here his brill- 
iant courage and ability at once gained him a 
colonelcy, although liis promotion would not have 
been so rapid had ho not called into requisition the 
influence of Ids sister, Arabella, mistress* of the 
Duke of York. His prosperity was further ad¬ 
vanced by his marriage with Sarah Jennings, a 
Jftdy as remarkable for her talents and imperious 
disposition a* for her beauty. In 4682 he was 
created. Baron Churchill of Eyemouth, in Scotland, 
On the accession of the Duke of York to the throne 


as James II., the services of Colonel Clnirqliilj to 
his master were not forgotten, as lie wan inised to i 
the English peerage under the titlo of Baron 
Churchill of Hand ridge, in Hertfordshire. Promoted 
to be general, Churchill took an active part m 
quelling the rebellion of Monmouth; but, on the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, he stoic away to 
the side of the invader, leaving a letter in which he 
endeavoured to explain away liis treachery by say¬ 
ing that only the inviolable dictates of his con¬ 
science and a necessary concern for his religion 
could have induced him to desert his master, 
James's daughter, the Princess Anne, accompanied 
by Lady Churchill, also fled to join the rebels in 
the north. William, on his accession, showed 
bis gratitude for the assistance given Mm by 
Churchill by creating him Earl of Marlborough. 
Notwithstanding the conspicuous servico rendered 
by Mari borough in reducing Ireland to subjection, 
and as commander of the troops employed against 
i,he French in the Netherlands, in 11>89-91 1 William 
III, could not rid himself of a certain not altogether 
ungrounded suspicion of his new earl, till in 1(102 ho 
fell into disfavour, and was dismissed from all his 
ofliecs. As tho result of the discovery of a plot 
with which a clever forger named Young associated 
the name of Marlborough, the earl was arrested 
and lodged in the Tower, In ten days ho was 
released, however, but for five years lie was with¬ 
out any public employment, till the death of Mary, 
when tie was restored to the favour of the king, 
and he retained it till the death of William in 1702. 

At the acccssion of Queen Anno bo was 
entrusted with the command of the British army 
in tho Netherlands on the declaration of the 
wav of tho Spanish succession, in which bo 
was to show his unrivalled strategical genius 
during 0 nc of the greatest series of military opera¬ 
tions in which England has ever been engaged. 
Anne showered honours on tho head of tho for¬ 
tunate carl and his wife, her closest friend. 
Marlborough was made a knight of tho Garter, 
Commander-in-chief, and Master General of the 
Ordnunce, while his lady was appointed (boom 
of tlie .Stole, Mistress of the Hones, ami Keeper 
of the Privy Purse. Marlborough, iu fact, became 
regent in all hut name, Uis wife governed tho 
queen, and ho himself directed Godolphin, tho 
Lord High Treasurer, whose «on Imd married his 
daughter. At the opening of the campaign, Marl¬ 
borough, on his arrival at Tho Haguo, was named 
commandcr-in-chicf of the combined English and 
Dutch forces, with a salary of £10,000. The 
campaign was one long series of triumphs for 
the allies. In 1702, for driving tho French out of 
Spanish Guelder*, the reward was a dukedom and 
£5000 per annum ‘from the peHt-oflice.’ The year 
1703 won made memorable to the duke by the death 
of his only surviving son, the Marquis oflUmulford, 
who succumbed to an attack of smallpox. Marl¬ 
borough bad little timo to grieve over bis loss, 
as he was summoned at once to the campaign in 
the Low Countries, in which Iu; was so much dis¬ 
gusted with the Dutch that lie returned to England, 
seriously thinking of throwing up his comm ami. 
Next year, however, wo see him supporting the 
Emperor of Germany, and joining Prince Engine 
of Savoy, in July of that year storming success¬ 
fully the French and Bavarian lines at Domui- 
worth, and on tho 13th August gaining a glorious 
but bloody victory over tho enemy at Blenheim, 

Of 56,000 men, the French ami ’ Bavarians lost 
40,000, and the victors 4 killed and wound oil I 
numbered fully 1*2,000. The result of this dccisivo i 
battle stamped Marlborough as the fivtf general 1 
in Europe, Parliament bestowed upon bun tho | 
estate of Woodstock, the queen caused Blenheim i 
Park (rpv,) to be built for him, aiul the emperor ' 
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created liim a prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Diplomatic negotiations occupied the principal part 
of Marlborough's time and attention in 1705, hut in 
1706 ho resumed that career of victory which broke 
the force of tho spoil surrounding the great power 
of France under Louis XIV., who gloried in calling 
himself the ' Invincible/ On the 23<l May 1706 
the battle of Ramillies was fought, when the French 
were obliged to desert the line of tho Scheldt and 
evacuate the whole of Spanish Flanders. The 
campaign of 1707 was an almost wliolly inactive 
one; hut in 1703 the attempt by the French under 
VendOmo to recover Flanders led to tho battle 
of OudGiiarrio—tho only battle of Marlborough's 
engaged in front of a fortified town—fought on 
July 11, and resulting in the total defeat of 
tho French forces. Marlborough then laid siege 
to Lillo and Ghent, and the surrender of these 
two towns ended tho long and arduous cam¬ 
paign. The year 1709 was distinguished hy the 
battle of .Maiplaqueb—in Marlborough's words, 
l a very murdering battle.' The numbers were 
practically equal, bub tho French had an infinite 
superiority of position. There are few battles in 
history of which it can so certainly be said that the 
best men won. The carnage was tremendous— 
20,000 on the side of the allies and 8000 on that of 
the French. The blood of Mnlplfitmcb—the last 
of tho fonr engagements which gave Marlborough’s 
name a unique position in the roll of generals— 
did nob bring about peace; and in 1711 lie was 
ahold again, talcing town after town from tho 
French. This eventually led to the treaty of 
UbvQchb, which gave thirty years of peace to 
Europe. 

Meanwhile important events were taking place 
in Britain. The queen* tired of the tyranny 
exorcised by the Duchess of Marlborough, shook 
oil the yoke, dismissed her ministers, Godolplun 
and Sunderland, paving the way for the elevation 
to power of the Earl of Oxford and the Tories. 
Thereupon a charge was preferred against Marl¬ 
borough of having embodied public money, and 
ho was deprived of Uis olltees, till the accession 
of George I., when, In a day, lie was restored 
to the position in which lie stood after tho battle 
of Blenheim. A stroke of apoplexy on 28th May 
1716, although it impaired Ins speech, did not 
preclude bis attendance in parliament till within 
six months of his death, which occurred on 
Kith June 1722. liis funeral obsequies in West¬ 
minster Abbey were celebrated with great magni¬ 
ficence, ami all mules and all parties in the state 
joined in doing him honour. Charges of avarice and 
peculation Imvc been brought against Marlborough 
—among other*, by Unit uni, Mahon, Macaulay, 
and Thackeray. Despite this,, ami the certainty 
that lie thought more of Ins own interest than the 
muse in which ho was engaged, his character had 
many elements of excellence. Ho was generous 
in action, gentle in temper* a devoted husband, 
ancl a man of religious fervour. 

Hia wife, Saiiaii Jekningis, was horn on 29th 
May 1660, and when about twelve years of age 
entered the service of the Dnehoss of York, and be¬ 
came the chosen and most intimate friend of her step¬ 
daughter the Princess Anne. Like Marlborough 
himself, Sarah came of an ancient hut ruined 
royalist family, Oil the accession of Anne to the 
throne, tho duchess exercised over tho young queen 
the in licence due to a superior and singularly active 
mind. Her power was almost boundless; the Whig 
ministry relied upon her support, and she disposed 
of. places and ofiiccs at her pleasure, and is 
said to have accumulated money by the trans¬ 
actions. Her fair fame, however, apart from this, 
was never, even in those days of scurrilous lampoon, 
tarnished by tho breath o/ scandal. Ilor rule, . 
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which lasted for a considerable time, at last became 
unbearable, and she was supplanted in the favour 
of tho queen by her own coufJn, Mrs Mashnni, 
whom she herself had introduced to court. She 
retired from the queen's service in January 1711; 
and for nearly a quarter of a century she survived 
hut husband, living in complete retirement. She 
wns of a very pugnacious disposition, only happy 
when quarrelling with her friends or engaged in 
lawsuit*, such as those arising out of the comple¬ 
tion of Blenheim. She died on 20th October 1744, 
leaving a fortuneuf three millions sterling, of which 
sbo bequeathed £10,000 to AVillifim Pitt. As the 
Marquis of Blandfoid, the only son of the Luke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, died young, the title 
wiw inherited hy the descendants of one of tlieir 
daughter*, the Countess of Sunderland. 

Sec the Me mom by Coxc (1819), the abort Life by 
flaintsbury (1885), ami the article by Leslie Stephen 
in Bid. A r at. Biog. (vol, x, 1887). 

Marline Splice, ail iron pin, with a large head 
and taper point, used on shipboard for separating 
the strands of roue preparatory to splicing or 
marling; also employed as a lever in tightening 
rigging, &c. Sec knots axd Splices. 

Mavlitt, Faigknie, the pseudonym of E. Jolts, 
a German novelist, born at A ms taut in Thuringia, 
on 5th December 1825. Her beautiful voice and 
musical talent gained her the favour of the Princess 
of Schwarsiburg-Bondershauseii, who sent her to 
Vienna, where, after three years of utedy, she 
appeared on the sta^e. But a successfully-begun 
career was cut abort by mi affection of the oar* and 
Friiulein John acted as reader to her patroness till 
1863. Retiring in that year into private life, she 
spent her time in writing romances, interesting 
enough, but with strong didactic tendencies and 
somewhat unreal. Of these the most successful 
was Gotdclse (1866; 18th ed. 1885); others, such 
as The Old Maid's Secret (1867), Princess of the 
Moor (1871), Second Wife {1873), Countess Gisda 
(1869), and Thnruujian Stories (1809)—Ml except 
the lost translated into English* 1870 to 1873— 
have also passed through many editions. She 
died at Arnstadt on 22d June 1887. A collected 
edition of her Itomansen and Novellcn was issued in 
5 vols. in 1889. 

MnrloWj Great*, a town of Buckinghamshire, 
on the Thames, 29 miles W. of London by rail, has 
manufactures of lace and paper, an iron suspension 
hiidgo, a house where Shelley lived in 1817, and ft 
grammar-school (formerly a blue-coafc school). It 
sent two in embers to parliament down to 1867, and 
ouo till 1886. Pop. (1881) 4763. 

Marlowe, Christopher, Shakespeare’s great¬ 
est predecessor in the English drama, a shoemaker's 
son, wan baptised at Canterbury, 26th February 
1563-64. From the King’s School, Canterbury, lie 
was sent to Bcnet College (now Cor mis Clmsli), 
Cambridge; proceeded J),A., 1583* ancl commenced 
M.A., 1687. How he employed himself after tak¬ 
ing his bachelor’s degree is not known. A ballad 
printed from MS. hy J. P. Collier assorts that bo 
was an actor at the Curtain Then tie, and 'brake 
his leg in one lewd scene when in bis early age; 1 
hut tno ballad is evidently spurious. Colonel 
Cunningham suggests that he may have served as 
a soldier in the Low Countries. 

Tho earliest of Marlowe’s extant plays w Tam- 
burlaine the Great, in two parts, first printed in 
1590, and probably produced In 1637- In spite of 
Us bombast and violence it is infinitely superior to 
any tragedy that had yet appeared on the English 
stage. By his energy and fervour* his aspiring 
imagination and majestic utterance, lie confounded 
his rivals and won immediate supremacy. Very 
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noticeable U the proud sc If-confidence displayed by 
the young poet in the prologue: 

From jtV««ni-' vtin* of rhyming mottior-wifs, 

And juigIj conceits n* cion urge keep* In pay, 

WV11 had ) on to Hie stttriy tat of w. _ 
lVIirro veil .shall Jiaar the .Scythian Tambiirlaine 
Tlir, .i I cuing tliii varll with high astounding ierm-f. 

Earlier dranmfcHts had employed blank ver.se, but 
it bud been stiff and ungainly ; Marlowe was the 
lir.ifc to discover its strength and variety, l he 
popularity of Tambiirlaine was* extraordinary. A 
liulicrous line in the Scythian, conqueror's mluress 
to tho captive monaichs whom lie has harnessed to 
his chariot— f Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia I — 
was constantly parodied for naif a century. Doubt¬ 
less the extravaganza nf the jilay contributed to ha 
success. Tire part of Tftinbn viable vrns origin any 
taken ivy the famous actor, Edward Alleyn, who 
afterward* personated Faunfcua and Bnvahas. 

The Ti'aykid lUdoi'}} of Dr Famius was probably 
produced soon after Tumbitrhtinc. The earliest 
edition is dated 1C04; in the edition of lfiltf addi¬ 
tional comic matter U inserted by an inferior hand, 
bat it also appear* tc preserve some genuine pass¬ 
ages that weie dropped from the earlier edition. 
Fa ad us, as it lias come down, is rather a series 
of detached scenes than a finished drama; and 
some of these scenes arc evidently not by Mariowe. 
One playwright after another was employed to 
funmli ‘ additions/ But the nobler Beenes are 
marvellously impressive; nowhere is Marlowe's 
genius shown more vividly than in Fans bus's 
glorious description of Helen's beauty and in the 
terrible soliloquies that prepare us for the catas¬ 
trophe. idursrits held the stage, and was revived 
at the Kestoraticm. Edward Phillips, Miltons 
nephew, quaintly remarks that ‘Of all that Mar¬ 
lowe hath written to tho stage his Dr Faust us hath 
made the greatest noise, with his devils and such 
like tragical sport/ A German version was acted 
by English players at Gratz during the carnival in 
1G0S, and at Dresden in 1029. Goethe expressed 
his admiration for Marlowe’s work. 

The Jew of Malta, produced after December 
loSfc, was first published in 103:1, with a prologue 
by Thomas Hey wood. It is a very unequal play. 
Tho fmd two act* arc conducted with masterly 
skill and vigour; but tho last three are absurdly 
extravagant, degenerating into vulgar caricature. 
IF Marlowe's hand had not faltered, if the later 
part had been equal to the earlier, Bnrabas would 
nave Wen worthy to fltand alongside of 8 by lock. 

Edimrd II, produced about 1590, is the 
matiuest of Marlowe’* play*. It lias not the 
magnificent poetry that we bind in Faust ns and 
iu the fir.-it two acts of The Jew of Malta, but it 
is planned and executed with more firmness arid 
validity—in a move temperate and patient spirit. 
The various character* are skilfully discriminated, 
and the action is never allowed to flog. Many 
ciitics have preferred it to Shakespeare's Diehard 
II; it is certainly no whit inferior. Charles 
Lamb declared that 1 the reluctant pangs of 
abdicating royalty ill Edward furnished bints 
which Shakespeare scarce Improved in his Richard 
II ; and the death-scene of Marlowe’s king moves 
pity and terror beyond any m?ciio, ancient or 
modem, with which 1 am acquainted.* 

The Mussacm at Paris U tho weakest of Mar¬ 
lowe's play?, and has* descended in a mutilated 
state. It was wiitten after tho assassination of 
Ilenry JH, oF Franco (2d August J5S9), and was 
probably one of the latest plays. An early M»S., 
a fragment of nn original play)louse transcript, 
pie am ves part of scene xix,; and a comparison 
of the MS. text with the text of the printed copy 
.■mows that the play was mangled iu passing 
through the qne^s. 


The Tragedy of Dido is .stated on tho tifclo-pn# 
of the first edition (1594) to have been written bi 
‘Christopher Marlow’ and Thomas Nash, Gent. 
Probably it was left in a fragmentary si ale hj 
Marlowe and was finished by Nash, t It is ol 
.slight value; but contains some fanciful poetry 
(and extraordinary bombast), Thoro can be little 
doubt tliat Marlowe had a hand in tho three parts 
of Henry VI ; and it is probable that bo was con¬ 
cerned in tire authorship of Titus Androm’ats . A 
wild, shapeless tragedy, Ivst's Dominion, was imb- 
lishcd in IG57 as the "work of Marlowe. Tl (loals 
with historical events that happened after Mar¬ 
lowe's death, but may nevertheless have been 
adapted from one of Marlowe’s lost plays, 

The unfinished poem, Hero and Xccoirfcr, com¬ 
posed iu heroic couplets of consummate beauty, 
ivas first published in 1598 ; a second edition, with 
Chapman's continuation, followed iu the name year. 
Bon Jonson is reported to have said that Marlowe's 
verses were examples litter for admiration than for 
parallel, From a passage in tho Third Sestiad il 
appears that Marlowe liad enjoined upon Chapman 
the task of finishing the poem ; but neither Chap¬ 
man nor any other poet could have taken up the 
story with any hope of snecoss. Hero and Lcandcr 
passed through numerous editions, and won univer¬ 
sal applause. Shakespeare quoted in Aa You like 
It the lino, 1 Who ever loved that loved not at first 
sight?' and feelingly apostrophised the poet as 
‘Dead Shepherd.’ Nash, in Lenten Bluff speaks 
of f divine Muslims, and a diviner poet 'than him, 
Kit Marlowe,’ The watermen sang con plots from 
it as they plied tlieir sculls on the Thames. Henry 
Potmvc, a poor versifier but enthusiastic tubman- 
of Marlowe, tolls how 

Men would shun thoir sleep in still dark night 
To racdiluto upon Jiin golden linos. 

Marlowe’s translations of Ovid’s A worn and of 
tho Arab Look of Lucan’s PJatrsalia add nothing to 
Ida fame. The pastoral ditty ‘ Come, live with mo 
and bo my love, to which »Sir Walter ltaloigh wrote 
an Answer, w as imitated, but not equalled, bv 
Ilcrrick, porinc, and others. Jznak Walton pro¬ 
nounced it to be ‘choicely good/ It was first 
printed in The Passionate Pit grim (151)9), without 
the fourth and sixth stanzas. In England's llclmm 
C1G00) it appeared complete, with tho author's 
name, ‘C. Marlowe,’ subscribed, Another anth¬ 
ology, A Hot's England's Parnassus (KJ00), pre¬ 
serves a fragment by Marlowe, beginning ‘ I warned, 
along a stream for pureness rure.’ 

In May 1593, at the aye of twenty-nine, Mavlowo 
mot a riulonb death in a quarrel (about a courtesan, 
it is stated) with one Francis Archer, a sorviug- 
nian. The burial-register of the parish church of 
Si Nicholas, Deptford, has tho entry : 1 Christopher 
Marlow, slain by ilVancis Archer [bho name is not 
quite clear in the register], the 1 of Juno lfiffil/ 
Highly-coloured accounts of Ills death wore given 
by Puritanical writers. Thomas Beard, in the 
7 heat re of God's Judgement , declares tlml ‘ boo even 
cursed and blasphemed to his last gaspe, and to¬ 
gether with his breath an oulh fiew out of his 
mouth/ There can be no doubt that Marlowe bad 
led an irregular lifov Iu llavlcian MS, is 
a note ‘ contayningc the opinion of one Crfclofcr 
Mnvlye concuniyng his damnable opinions and 
judgment of llelygion and scorno of Gods wovde,' 
drawn up (shortly before Marlowe’s doatb) by a 
certain Bicbavd Baine, who was hanged at Tyburn, 
Ctli December 1594, ^ This scandalous document, 
which in parts is quite unfit for publication, was 
printed in full liy Ititson, TJiore is evidence tliat 
Sir Walter lialeigh and Thomas Kyd the drama¬ 
tist were a ecu Red of sharing Marlow os views. 

Had his life been lengthen oil, Mavlowo would 
doubtless have written more perfect tragedies*, but 
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ho could hardly have loft a better poem than Hero 
and Leandcr. Comedy he 'would never have 
attempted; he had no humour. In tragedy he 
prepared the way for Shakespeare, on whoso early 
work his influence is firmly stamped. 

DycaVf tichohvly edition of Ahrlowe’s works has not 
been supeweded. It was isauel in 1850, 3 \tik, hy 
Pickering; revised edition, 1 vol. 1858. CinmmglmiLi’s 
edition (1 vol.) is useful but inaccurate. In 1885 tho 
present writer brought out an edition (3 vols,). Slack Wb 
bust plays are included in tho * Mermaid * aeries, ably 
edited by Mr Havelock Ellis. Dr Faust us 1ms been 
elaborately edited by Professor A. \V, Ward. In Ger¬ 
many Messrs Hermann, Breyinann, and Albrecht Wagner 
are engaged in toprodnoing the old texts, with fclio 
original orthography and cxlumstivo lists of vuvuc 
Icctiones. In 1888 it was resolved to erect a monument 
to Marlowo’a memory on tho Dane John, Canterbury. 
No authentic portrait U extant. 

Marmalade (Port, mamulada, from mar- 
melo, 1 a quince; ’ which, again, is from Mid. Lnfc. 
malomclluhi, (Jr. melwielo/i, ‘honoy-applo’ or ‘sweet 
apple 1 ) in a semi-liquid preserve, made by boiling 
the pulp of thick-rinded fruits, such a-s oranges, 
pine-apples, quinces, &c., with portions of the 
rind. The most common kind of marmalade in 
made from tho bitter or Seville oranges, the com¬ 
mon or sweet aorta being considered inferior for 
thin purpose, though also occasionally used. Tho 
woolly coating on the interior being removed, the 
rind is cut up into thin strips, and boiled along 
with the expressed juice of the pulp and a quan¬ 
tity of sugar equal in weight to tiro other in¬ 
gredients. The preserve^ is now made on a com¬ 
mercial scale in factories at London, Dundee, 
Paisley, and elsewhere. 

Marmioii, Shackerley, minor dramatist, was 
born in Northamptonshire, January 1G02, studied 
at Wadhani College, Oxford, ami took the degree 
t>f M.A, in 1624. He squandered bin fortune, 
fought in the Low Countries, and joined Sir John 
$ Holding's troop for the expedition against tho 
Scots, but fell sick nb York and returned to 
London, where lie died early in 1639. He left 
behind an epic, Cupid and Fsychc (reprinted 
by Singer 1820), and three comedies, Holland's 
jbeafluor, A Fine Companion, and The Antiquary. 
The last form a volume (1875) in Maid numb and 
XjOgftii's Dramatists of the Restoration, The ancient 
family of tho Manuions of Scrivclshy were the 
former hereditary champions at English corona¬ 
tions. They came in with the Conqueror and 
settled at Tam worth, hut became extinct with 
the fifth baron under Edward I. Scott says of the 
hero of bis poem, 1 1 have not created a now family, 
bub only revived the titles of an old one in an 
imaginary personage/ 

jUiirinoiit* Auguste Frederic Louis Viesse 
de, Duke of llagusa and Marshal of Trance, was 
horn 20th July 1774 at Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, entered 
the army at an early age, and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of" Napoleon at Toulon. lie accompanied 
him to Italy, whom his courage at Lnrli, Cas- 
biglione, and San Giorgio, earned him fcho rank 
or general of brigade in the campaign of Egypt, He 
returned with Bonanarto to Trance, supported him 
in tho revolution or tho 18bh Brumaire, and com¬ 
manded his artillery ab Marengo, after which he 
became general of division. He was sent to Dal¬ 
matia in 1805 to defend the Ihigusan territory 
against the Russians, defeated them at Caste}- 
miovo, and was made Duke of liagusa. Hence he 
was summoned fco join the great army in 1809, the 
day before the battle of Wagmni, was entrusted 
with tho pursuit of tho enemy, won tho battle of 
Znaiin, ami earned a marshal’s baton. He was 
thereafter for eighteen months governor of fcho 
Illyrian provinces; and in 1811 succeeded Masaena 
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in the chief command in Portugal, where he showed 
skilful strategy in the presence of Wellington. A 
severe wound, received at the defeat of Salamanca, 
compelled him to retiro to France. In 1813 he 
commanded a corps iVorndc, fought at Liitzen, 
Bautzen, and Diesden, and maintained the con¬ 
test with meat spirit in France in the beginning 
of 1814, till further resistance was hopeless, when 
lie concluded a truce with Barclay dc Tolly, which 
compelled Napoleon to abdicate, and earned him¬ 
self from tho Boilapavtints tho title of the traitor. 
The Bourbons loaded Marnumb with honours. On 
fcho return of Napoleon from Elba he was obliged 
to ilce. After fcho second restoration lit* lived in 
retirement till the levolution of 1830, when, at the 
head of a body of troops, lie endeavouied to reduce 
Paris to submission, and finally retreating with 
6000 Swiss, aiul a few battalions that had continued 
faithful to Charles N., conducted him across the 
frontier. From that time he travelled much and 
resided chiefly in Vienna and Venice, where ho (lied, 
2d March 1852. He was the last survivor of the 
marshal** of the first) French Empire. His chief 
work is his Esprit des Institutions Militaircs (1845). 
His iJ rdmoircs iill nine volumes (1856-57). See 
Salute*Bouvc , Causcrks da Ziuidi, vol. vf. 

.lfiirmontol, Jean Francois, a famous but 
hardly a great French writer, was born of iia 
obscure family at Borfc, in the Limousin, 11th July 
1723. lie nuule his .studies in a Jesuit college, ami 
found employment in a seminary nt Toulouse, but 
early tinned to literature, ami went to Paris in 
1745 by advice of Voltahe. Here lie wrote suc¬ 
cessful tragedies and operas, and was fortunate 
enough in 1753 to get a secretaryship at Versailles 
through the influence of Madame Pompadour, 
Soon after lie received a more lucrative appoint¬ 
ment, tho official journal, Le Her care, Being 
entrusted to his charge. In Its columns he com¬ 
menced the publication of his finished and oft- 
translated Conies Morattco i 1701). Mann out el wns 
elected to the Academy in 1763, and became its 
secretary in 1783, as well as Historiographer of 
France. After the Revolution he retired to the 
village of Abbeville, near Evrenx, where he died, 
31sfc December 1799. His most celebrated work 
was tho well-known BHimirc, a dull and wordy 
political romance, containing u, chapter on tolera¬ 
tion which excited the most furious hostility on 
tlia part of the theologians of the Borhonne, to 
which Mamumtel replied in Lcs Jams by ascrib¬ 
ing; fcJm cruelties in Spanish America to religious 
fanaticism. In 1787 appeared l\te interestin'; tuul 
valuable, but completely uncritical, EUmcnts (h 
Literature, con Bis ting of Ms contributions to the 
Ftieijclopdtlic* His Memo ires i« an interesting 
survey of his whole life, brightened by glimpses of 
all the great figures he had seen cross the stage 
from Massillon to Mi rah earn 

Ilia own edition of his completo works fills 17 volume? 
(1786-S7}, to which must be added 14 volumes published 
nosfclmmonaly. Good editions are those of Villcneuve 
(1819-20) nnd Saint-Surin (1824-27). Bco Ufthite-Bcuvo's 
Caustrm tin Lundi, vol, iv, 

Marmora, La. See La Marjioha, 

M arm ova, Sea of, the Propontis of the an¬ 
cients, separating European from Asiatic Turkey, 
and connecting the ACgcim Sea by the Dardanelles 
[nnc, Hellespont) with the Black Sea by the 
Strait of Constantinople fane. Bosporus), It 
is of an oval form, its 175 miles in length by 50 in 
breadth, has an area of *1499 m. in., nnd a maxi¬ 
mum deptli of 4250 feet. The Gulf of Is mid 
extends! about 30 miles eastwards into Asia, The 
sea contains several inlands, the largest of w’hich 
is Marmora or Marmnm (area. 50 sq. m,), famous 
for its quarries of nuvrblo and alabaster'.' 
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Marmoset, a name given to n. group of 
American monkeys which are always or small 
B17.G, and 'Which wilier in various paiticulavs train 
other American monkeys (see Monke?)* The 
popular name of Ouisfeitl has been given these 
monkeys on account of the sharp whistling &ouiul 
which they make w'heu frightened or irritated. 



Marmoset (ILcpale jacduts). 


There ate a good many species of marmosets which 
arc placed in two genera, Midas and Hapalc, both 
confined to Central and South America. Therje 
creature^ are easily kept ^ m captivity, and are 
usually of an affectionate disposition. 

Marmot {Aretowjrs), a geiuis of rodents, belong¬ 
ing to the family Scuiuidw, resemble squmols iu 
their dentition, although in form and habits they 
more closely resemble ruts ami mice. They have two 
incisors ana two premolars in each jaw, four molars 
on each side above, and three below.—'Tho Common 
Marmot, or Alpine Marmot (A. auir/uotta), is a 
native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the more 
northern. UioUiitoinH of Europe, up to the limits of 
perpetual snow, and is found also in Asia, It 
is about tiie size of a rabbit, grayish yellow, brown 


towards the head; feeds on roots leaves, insects, 
*<!•; and is gregarious, often living in large societies. 
Marmots spend the winter in fc/iofr burrows, in 
(Uie cluuuhev of which is a store of dried grass; 
but the greater part- of the winter is paeseu in n 
1 or pul condition. The Alpine Marmot is easily 
famed. There are thiee kinds of marmots in 
North America, all popularly termed ‘Woml- 
fhunks/ The ‘Prairie Marmot ‘ (see PRAIHIB 


Dog) is nearly allied, hut does not belong to tho 
same genus. 

Manic* a river of Franco, the moat consider¬ 
able tributary of the Seine, ita in the plateau of 
Langrcs, flmws north-west mat Ch&lofla to Epei'Hfty, 
and thence west, joining tnc Seine at Chaienton, a 
few miles above Paris. Its length to 320 miles, and 
it is navigable for 126 miles up to St Dmor. Its 
stream is rather rapid, and in most places has a 
wide bed. It is connected by canals with the 
lihine, the Aisue, and the Seine. 

MllVUe, w department in the notUi-east of 
Fvctuco, formed out of the old province of Cham, 
pague, is traversed by the river Marne, and to 
a Less CKteut by the Seine and the Atone. Area, 
3159 sip in. ; pop. (1886) 429,41)4, It is in the dry 
and chalky soil of the north that the best varieties 
of Champagne TVine (<j.v.) are grown, of which 
two-fiftlis are exported. The rearing of sheep is 
an important industry, and extensive woollen 
nuinufactuieb are earned on. Cereals, beetroot, 
and potatoes are grown; honey mid wax are pro. 
duced; building atone is quarried [ ami moLal 
! works, tanneries, Ac., are iu operation, JVlarJm 
is divided into the Jive arroiulissonients of ChAjons- 
sur Marne (the capital), jfyermiy, ltjieiins, Sainto- 
Mdndhmild, ami Vltry-le-PTanvms. 

Mai'lie, Haute, ft department in tho north¬ 
east of France, formed chiefly out < of the old 
province of Champagne, and embracing the land 
in the upper basins of the Alamo and tho Meuse. 
It rises 111 the south into tho plateau of Langrea 
and the Monts Faucillcs (ltfOU to 1G00 feet). Area, 
2-102 tsq. in.; pop. (1880) 247,781, a docreoso of 
7095 since 1881, Cereals, wine (12 milium (jal\ons 
aim 1 rally), fmits, and potatoes arc the principal 
products, The department yields 200,000 tons of 
iron ore annually, and there arc munorons furnaces. 
The cutlery is in high repute. There are fciitco 
urrmidtosenieiitsof CJiaumont, Langves, and Vassy; 
capital, Clmumont. 

Mnruix, Piiiur van, Lord of St Aldcgoiulo, 
Dutch writer and patriot, wna born ufcBrnasoto in 
1538. A pupil of Calvin and Bezn nt (geneva, 011 
liia return home he took cm aotivo part in promot¬ 
ing the Ueformation, and iu 15(1G a no less active 
part in the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain. 
An intimate friend of William of Unuigo, lie way 
appointed by this great imm to be his representa¬ 
tive at the first meeting of the States of the 
United Provinces, held at Dorfc in J572, and on 
subsequent occasions was sent on special missions 
to the courts of France ami England. After help¬ 
ing to cement the Union of Utrecht and visiting 
the diet at Worms, he ir/is nominated in iflS# 
burgomaster of Antwerp. This mLy bo defended 
thirteen months against the Spaiiiiirda; hut, hav¬ 
ing thou capitulated, he inclined so much ilhwill 
that bo retired from public Uk\ The leisure of In's 
retirement he utilised for lit or ary work, besides 
taking an active interest in the nowly-fminded 
| university of Leyden. From his pen uauio the 
WiJhehtuix song, ’ the hymn of Du tali liberty and 
Protestantism; the epoch-making prose satire on 
the Homan Catholic CJiureh, entitled The Homan 
j Ucv'luvt (15(>9) j a metrical tv ansi alien of the 
Pimhnn front the Hebrew (1580); and tiie begin- 
uiug of a prose translation of the Bibb. Mai nix 
died at Leyden, loth December 15(18. His works 
wore edited iu 7 vote, (Brussels, 1855-56); hln 
religious works in 2 rote. (1871-73). See Lives in 
Dutch by Bines (1840) uml Eriddricn (1882), aiul 
the French monograph by Juste (1858), 

Mari>cco. See Morocco, 
lUarocllctti, Carlo, Baron, m Italian 
sculptor of respectable talent, was bom afc Turin 
in 1805, and trained in Bosio’s studio. Settling 



The Alpinu jllariiKjfc (Arriouim marmot la ). 
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at l^uis in 1827, ho produced ‘Young Girl sport- 
jug with a Dog,' ‘Fallen Angel,' relief on the 
Are d'IStoilo, an altar niece for the Madeleine, a 
memorial work for Bellini's tomb, a statue of 
Latour d*Auvergne, &c. On the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1848 he repaired to London. In 
Britain his host works were .statue?; of Queen 
Victoria for Glasgow, of Richard Cumi’-de-Lion, 
and of Lord Olydo in Waterloo Place, London. 
Mounted figures of Emmanuel Philibert and 
Charles Albert of Savoy were chiselled by him for 
North Italy. IIo (lied at Paris on 4th January 
1868. 

tfnroiliteSj a Christian sect of Syria, generally 
rogardod as the descendants of a remnant of the 
Monothelito sect (see Mosotuisllsm) t who settled 
mi the slopes of Lebanon in the 7fch century. They 
take thoir name from a monk Maro, lrho Jived in 
the nth century, or more probably from their first 
patriarch Moro (701), These people maintained 
their independence against the followers of Islam; 
but in the 12th century, on the establishment of 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, they abandoned 
their distinctive monothelite opinions, mid recog¬ 
nised the authority of the Roman Church. In 1445 
they entered into a formal act of union with the 
Roman Church ; in 15S4 n college was founded in 
Rome by Pope Gregory XIII, for the education of 
the Man mile clergy; and in 1736 they formally 
subscribed the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
Nevertheless, they retain their distinctive national 
rites and usages, and use the ancient Syriac lan¬ 
guage in their liturgy; their clergy, if married 
before ordination, are permitted ^ to keep their 
wives; and they have many festivals ana saints 
not recognised in the Roman calendar. The 
Mavouites, a sturdy, warlike race of mountaineer* 
(seo IiRHiLirotf), number about 23(1,000, Their 
patriarch, who is elected by their bishops, subject 
to the approval of Rome, icy ides in the convent of 
Kauobiu on Lebanon. Many convents for both 
aoxe* are spread over the country, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Bsherreh, above Tripoli; the in¬ 
mate* follow tho nrio of St Autlumy. The relations 
of tho MuroniLos with their implacable foes, the 
I)raHOH > have boon already detailed under DlUJSKS 
and Lebanon, See Baedeker’s Palestine, by Sucin 
(2d ed. 1880). 

Marooils, the name (derived from the &pan. 
(timtnvii, from eima, ‘a mountain top’) given in 
Jamaica and Guiana to fugitive negro slaves. 
When the British conmiercu Jamaica hem the 
Spaniards* in 1035, mnnlum* of slaves took refuge 
iii the uplands. They and their descendants, called 
Maroons, maintained a constant warfare with ihe 
colonist* for 140 years ; but in 1795 they were sub¬ 
dued, and a portion of them removed to Nova 
Scotia, and afterwards to Sierra Leone, The mm- 
ii (tub fra tern is ad with their manumitted brethren 
in 1884-35. The Maroons of Guiana, who are 
generally called Bwdi Negroes, about 4060 alto¬ 
gether, form a number of independent communities. 
Sue Dallas, History of ihe Maroons {1803). 

Itfuros-VlIsaNiely., capital of the Szokler 
districts in Transylvania, shuids on the JMaros, '2H 
miles Sin, of ttUuisGuhiivg* It contains a fortified 
castle, an old Gothic church (Reformed), a library 
of 70,000 volumes, and « collection of minerals and 
tuiLiquittas* and has a trade in timber, tobacco, 
wijie, coni, ami fruit* (purticularly melons). Pop. 
(1881)12,883. 

llaroti Ciii^iDHT, ft distinguished French poet 
of the time of Francis I., was born at Gabors in 
1400 (?). Largely owing to the in/hwmje of his 
father, who was both poet and courtier, he bt^an 
at an early age to write verses, and, abandoning 
ilia legal studies, entered the service of Margaret, 
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Duchess of A1c7j^o/;, afterwards Queen of Navarre, 
to whom many of his poems are addressed. He 
was wounded at tho battle of Pavia in 1525, and 
at the end of the year was imprisoned on a 
charge uf heresy, but wtus liberated in the spring of 
1520. Having a witty pen and a satiric turn, and 
not being patticnliu'Jy pun!out cither iii speech or 
conduct] ho made many enemies ami gave his loyal 
patron* considerable trouble. During his absence 
from Pari* in 1535 his house was searched, and 
compromising literature was found in his binary. 
Hi* claim that a poet should be permitted to read 
everything being disallowed, he lied, first to the 
court of the Queen of Navarre, and later found 
refuge with the Duchess of Ferrara. lie returned 
to Pari* in 1538, and in 1538 began to translate the 
Psalms, which in their French dress became very 
popular, especially at the court, wheio they weie 
sung to favourite secular airs, and helped to make 
tlie new views fashionable at least. He was. 
encouraged by the king to continue his translation, 
but the part published in 1541 having been con¬ 
demned by the SovUmue, lie had again to flee in 
1543. IIo made his way to Geneva, but, finding 
Calvin’* company uncongenial, he went to Turin, 
where ho died in \ 544. Hi* poems consist of elegies, 
epistles, rondeaus, ballads, songs, sonnets, madid- 
gals, epigrams, nonsense verses, and longer pieces 
of a general character; and, though he himself tells 
us that love was above all his muster, his special 
gift lay in the direction of badinage and graceful 
satire. Marob has a singularly light touch, and ft 
great power of ample natural expression, and in 
a 11 Ida poem*—if wc except sonic early rhetorical 
exercises—there ib the distinctive style Jl/hrofigus 
which lias had an important influence on French 
literary language. Though lie was persecuted for 
)i)n religions views, lie exju’oslv declares that he 
was not a Lutheran, anil probably like many of his 
friend*—Dolct for instance—he had no very 
definite theological beliefs. 

See OSuvrea Computes (4vols, Paris, 1373-75) ; GSsvret 
Gltoixiea, nn luhnimblo selection (Pmis, 1825); Lifo by 
Yitet (1868); Doucn, CUmcnt Morol el h 1'tnnUer 
Hwjucnot (2 vote. 1870). Of Guiflrcy’s costly edition 
only two volume* had appeared in 1890. 

Miirozia* n Homan lady of noble birth, but of 
in famous reputation in tho scandalous chronicle* of 
her age, daughter of the equally notorious Theo- 
I dura, was born in tho close of tlie^th century. As 
the mis ties* of Pope Sergius HI., and motherand 
orandmoUier of three popes (John XI., John AIL, 

I and Leo VII), she exercised the greatest influence 
on the political affairs of her time in Italy, ^bc 
was warned three times, and, if wc may credit 
the narrative of LuUnmmh had skill and address 
enough to procure the deposition and death of 
Rope Jolm X., and aubsecjuently the elevation of 
her boh as John XI. Murom 1 * later years 
brought on Her the punishment of her Crimea. She 
died in prison at Romo in 938. 

Mfuprclnte Controversy! «■ Witer ww of 
vigorous ami often homely pamphlets, waged 
against official Episcopaev by Ike t Elizabethan 
Puritans. Many of these were written by de¬ 
prived minister*, but wore published mirier the 
comprehensive name of Alartm Mfirpreiate. Ihe 
time of greatest activity was about 1CS9, and the 
hooks were printed in spite of Revere government 
Ycpvcssion, successively at Moulsey near Kingston- 
on -Thames, Ffiwsley in Northamptonshire, Norton, 
Coventry* AYel stone in Warwickshire, and m or 
i\eav Alan cluster. The names of tho chief writers 
wove John Peury (hanged), John tTdall (left to 
rot i?i jail), Fenner, Jolm Field, and Job Throck¬ 
morton who wrote J/cte pc any TForfc for Cooper ? 
One of tho beat attempts to answer the MuvpreJrue 
writers was Bishop Cooper of Winchester * Achnom- 
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tfoa to the People, of Pmjhnul, Other writers on 
tile f>anie aiilo were JoJm Lilly ami Thomas Nash, 
lkicoii presented to the ministry in l. r >00 his wise 
paper •entitle*l An Advertisement touchiny the Con¬ 
trovert of the Church of England, an admirable 
argument for moderation ami mutual concession in 
tilings iiidiiforout. v First of nil,' he says, ‘it is 
more than time that there were an end and fiur- 
cea^e made of this inungdest .ami deformed manner 
of writing lately entertained, whereby waiters of 
religion are handled in the style of tlio stage.’ 
Piofersov Avbev has included a reprint of the Mar- 
prelate tracts in his 1 English Scholar’s Library.' 
See blm llev. "W, Mn shells History of the Murpre' 
late Controversy (IS to). 

Ilsirquc, Letter of. Sec Letter of 
Matuiue. 

Marquesas Islands, or Mundanas, are a 
group in Polynesia, N. of Timinotu or Low Archi¬ 
pelago, between 8* and lT tt. Int and 13H 3 anrl 141° 
W, long. The name strictly applies to four or five 
islands discovered hy Meudafiniu 1305, hut usually 
include* now the Washington group of aeven 
idiuuh, to the north * west, which were discovered 
by the American Ingraham in 1797. Total area, 
492 sij. in. The whole archipelago is volcanic. 
Hiva-oa and Nuka-liiva are the largest islands. 
Nearly all are shaped into several narrow valleys, 
in which the bulk of the population, 5216 in 18H5, 
live. In Cook’s time there were 100,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, h\\t in 1S3S they had dccretvwd to 20,000. 
They aie perhaps the finest race of the brown Poly- 
nesian stock, and, though courteous, arc cruel and 
revengeful. Since 1842 the island* have been a 
Trench protectorate. A little cotton is grown by 
Chinese immigrants. 

Mavquctry. See Isuvyixu. 

Marquette* capital of Marquette county, 
Michigan, is on tiic southern shore of Lake 
Superior, 430 miles by rail N, of Chicago. It has 
fouudTie'*, bhiat-fimiaces, «&c., IichUUjs sawmills 
ami in ad line-simps, ami a slate-quarry, Iron ore 
in very large quantities is mined in the county and 
shipped from here, -Marquette is the seat of a 
ltonmn Catholic bishop. Pop. (1884. j 5690. 

Marquis, or MAuquESK, the degree of nobility 
xvliich m the peerage of England ranks next to 
duke. Marquise* were uriginallv commanders or 
the borders or frontiers of countries, or on the 
sea-coast, which they were bound to protect-. In 
England tliGvo wore marquis or lord*-marcher* 
of the boiileiH of Scotland and Wales in the reign 
oi Henry III,., aud the foreign equivalent Muck- 
f/rof was conn non on the Continent; but the, 
lust English mamuis in the modem sense was 1 
Hubert dc Vcro, Lari of Oxford, who wa» created 
Marquis of Dublin hy 1 lie hard 11. in 13S5. The 
tdlo was Hisfc introduced in Lo Scot land in ]599 
when the Marquises of Huntly and Hamilton 
were created. Tor the coronet of a marquis, see 
LomiXET. The mantle i* scm-Ier, with three and 
“ |' ul[ ¥J 1( ^nbjiugs of ermine. A marquis is *tvled 

Uni Most, Honourable ; ’ his wife ia a marchioness ; 
Lus eldest suit taker! by cmivtcw the next lower title 
m tin; peciage, except where that U identical with 
ttie title {j[ thLMmirquisatC, in which case he must 
tiixti the next lower still. The younger sons of a 
are styled ‘ Lord,; and daughters ‘Lady,’ 
with flic addition of Christian name and surname. 

Harr* Sec Mar. 

• **, m 'V la! r c , \ L,Ilofc( * tlle u,lion of man mid woman 
m the legal relation of husband ami wife as the 
same may he debited by local law or custom. Tlio 
tonn may ho properJy applied to coimeoUaus bo- 
tuutiii tlio sexes winch to civilised people seem 
exceedingly slight awl loose, provided tlmfc they 

are founded on contract, are intended to endure* 
and are approved oL or at least permitted, by public 
or group opinion j but those arc conditions essen¬ 
tial to Marriage. It is not strictly applicable to 
caseft in which the wife is got hy capture; for no 
relations or consequences that can bo called legal 
can arise onfc of an net of violence which arouses 
resentment and provokes to retaliation ; but, if the 
captor's tribe approve, there may bo do facto 
marriage in such oases, and true marriage If, in 
addition, the tribe of tlio woman acquiesces* in 
the capture when eiVecfced, in which case an 
approach is made to marriage with the form of 
capture—i.e. marriage proceeding upon a contract, 
but carried out through a form or pretence of cap* 
taring the bride. 

Many nations have lmd traditions of a time when 
marriage was unknown among their own prede¬ 
cessors, and of some lawgiver to whom iu institu¬ 
tion was ascribed, who was, for example, among 
the Egyptians, Meues; among the Chinese, To-hi j 
among the Checks, Cecums; among the Hindus, 
fcvetaketii. And (if man had to work out his own 
institutions) it is plain Unit societies every where 
would need Hint? for arriving at tho^o regulative 
customs, in the absence of which there would bo no 
marriage, and neither right nor wrong in matters 
of sex; much time, indeed, wherever tUore pre¬ 
vailed tliab law of incest (exogamy) which cut ofT 
men from marrying all women of their own kin¬ 
dred, however remote fcho relationship, the women 
among whom their connection* must have boon 
made at Hint Darwin, founding upon observation 
of tlio higher animals, was of opinion that, before 
ttui springing up of murruige custom, tlio jealous 
rage of tlio male would determine tlmt there would 
he no general promiscuity of the women, ami that 
there would at livst be a prevalence of polygyny. 

It should, however, be remembered thnL among 
early peoples ami backward peoples, with marriage 
fully defined, jealousy \m often been practically 
unknown. Observation of men, savage timl civilised, 
would perhaps suggest that, before some notion of 
right in mutters of sex had sprung up, there Would 
he no uniform behaviour in those matters, Unit mon 
would ilo as they could, as pussion prompted and 
opportunity offered, and that they \umlu not be 
ovor-smipnloiis in their connections—i.e, that they 
might lie polygamists, polyandries, ormoiiugiunists 
according to ciremnstances, and that there would 
bo as much promiscuity us there was opportunity 
for. 

An attempt to &how in outline the history of 
marriages amt of kinship lias necessarily been made 
under the head of Family (q.v,), and to tlmL refer¬ 
ence must licie bu made. In that account) tlio 
beginnings of marriage are traced to the predom¬ 
inance of ft mod ideation of promiscuity, La Nair 
polyandry, or something’ equivalent (o it, which 
coukl yield a system of kinship through females 
only—a limitation of kinship which can only have 
become established when there was usually no 
father in the house hold, and fatherhood was un¬ 
certain, not thought of, or not claimed. UHL 
mutely, iu advanced societies everywhere, Marriage 
came to he regarded as not to be duly constituted 
without a religious sanction. 

"While the Jaw of exogamy forbids a man to marry 
any woman of his own kindred, a law which liris 
been named endogamy forbids a man (whoro it 
prevails) to imirry any woman who is nob of bis 
Kindred. Endogamy fias been widely prevalent, 
aim not among lather advanced populations only, 
hub among many which am decidedly backward*, 
but there are indication*, often conclusive, of its 
having been preceded hy exogamy, and it may 
he taken to have licun preceded by it at least iii 
must cases. Exogamy, if Ibis bo conceded, 1ms 




prevailed at ono time or another nearly everywhere. 
Tjio known eases in 'whicli peoples have depended 
for their wives upon capture* or have, after a con¬ 
tract fur marriage, gone through the form of cap¬ 
turing: the bride (winch undoubtedly if* a relic of 
capture), are a most extensive class; and exogamy 
gives the explMuvtiow vi <d\ swcA\ 
men having unfriendly neighbours might have to 
go without wives if they did not capture women 
from their neigh bourn j and when those also were 
exogamous, we may believe that in time captures 
would be mado easy—that reciprocal captures 
would bo more or less arranged, until at length 
tliovG were contracts made for exchange or pur¬ 
chase of women, and the capture became a form 
only. Aa a form capture has in fact Huge red on, 
in shapes more or less distinct, in the marriage 
ceremonies of many modern peoples. For an 
attempt to show the origin ot the law, which 
bad the remarkable effect of interdicting marriage 
between all men mid women of the same blood or 
kindred, see The Emjlish Historical Ittvicuj, Ao. 9, 
January 1888 j and The Oviyin of Exogamy i by 
J. F. M'Lennau. 

'ibis account of exogamy takes it to have been 
in the first instance an interdict upon wiving only; 
but the difficulty is rattier to see lunv men came 
to abstain from marrying their own women than 
how, that point readied, they afterwards went on 
to abstaining from them altogether. Of course, it 
had to be kept in view that the law of exogamy 
must have been, in fact, ft practice which became 
prevalent and then obligatory, and that, while it 
was growing up, the practice must have been 
the same Lliat it was after it bad gob the force 
of law, so that, if exogamy at lirsb necessitated 
a practice of capturing wives, it must liave been 
a practice of capturing wives that became con¬ 
solidated as exogamy. Groups composed of a 
single totem kindred, when exogenous (see 
.Family }, could only get wives by capture. Aral 
thus it was a practice (1) of capturing women of 
stranger groups for wives, and (21 of talcing for 
wives only stranger or foreign—i.e. captured— 
women that bad to be accounted for. A long-con¬ 
tinued scarcity of women (which infanticide might 
account for) is suggested ns the explanation of a 
uyalGiuatw ynuctico of capture, cuia the position 
of men relatively to captured women on the one 
hand, and their own women {these being scarce) 
on the other, as the explanation of marriage being 
ultimately confined to captured or foreign women. 
What is scarce is of Importance, and the position 
of women among their own kinsmen must have 
tended to be high, so tlmt something like the Nair 
relation only could bo formed with women by their 
kinsmen, nnd that it may be without any con¬ 
tract, practically, at auyrnle, at the woman’s mere 
choice. The captured woman, on the other hand, 
would bo a slave; the captors could have her ns r 
subject wife, absolutely on their own terms. It is 
this sort of connection that was destined to prevail, 
to beenino the typo of marriage, and it wag the lob 
of the captive, nob of the kinswoman. To subject 
the latter to ib would have been an outrage, an 
o{fence against her and tlio kin, indeed, oven at 
first what we call a sin; and the practice which at 
first exempted her, when it became consolidated as 
custom, excluded her from the condition of wife to 
any of her kinsmen, with Lhc feeling remaining, 
anil grown intense, that ib would bo a shocking and 
Hiuful tiling for them to town her in that condition. 
The passage from this to the disuse of the Nair or 
quasi-Naii^connections between men and their own 
women which would have continued while marriage 
was growing up—and probably until after con¬ 
venience had made capture easy, ie. more or less 
of a form, when there would bo practically exchange 


of women—and then to the interdiction of such 
connections, time being given, does not appear to 
present much difficulty. Moreover there me a few 
cases known in which all marriage between rela¬ 
tives being forbidden, other connections seem nob 
bo be excluded. This account of exogamy in, at 
anymlc, femntart at every point op mi human 
nature and its observed tendencies. The scarcity 
of women which is the basis of it i« also the basis 
of the history of marriage which traces that institu¬ 
tion back to poly ami rous beginnings. 

See works cited at Family, and in addition, Darwin, 
De&ceni of Man (1870); Fison and Howitt, Kaoiilaroi 
aiulKumai (1880); A. Lang, Custom nnd Myth (188-1); 
Max. Kovalevsky, Dc VOrajiae dc la ItuaiVe cl dc la 

PropriM (1800). 

The solemn and binding nature of lnaiimge is 
recognised by all civilised peoples; and, although iu 
various countries there is vast diJicrence in details, 
both as to legal obligations and public ceremonies, 
there is much substantial agreement. Thus the 
restrictions as to age, consanguinity, &c, which 
prevail. in England end other modern cmtritries 
were neatly the annus in the Roman law, where, 
however, the consent of tlic pakr/iunUias was an 
essential. The canon law regards marriage as a 
sacrament and not ns a contract; bub ib recognises 
the validity of marriage by mere consent, and with¬ 
out ecclesiastical sanction, in countries where such 
marriages are treated as valid. 

finrfhuuL —A promise of marriage, given in ex¬ 
change for the promise of the other party, is bind¬ 
ing in English Jaw. Performance is not enforced, 
bub damages may be recovered for breach of promise. 
It is not necessary that the premise should be proved 
bv writing. The parties may give evidence, but the 
plain till' cannot recover unless iris or her testimony 
is corroborated by some other material evidence. 
If either party discovers that the other Juu* been 
guilty of gross misconduct, or of serious misrepre¬ 
sentation m regard to his or her eii'cumstajiccs and 
uevious life, breach of promise may be justified, 
b has been Jicld that a bodily infirmity, rendering 
ib dangerous for the defendant to many, is no 
defence to an action. 

Males of fourteen and females of twelvo, nob 
subject to any physical or mental incapacity, arc 
permitted to contract marriage $ but lot the marriacQ 
of a minor the consent of parents or guardians ought 
previously to.be obtained (sec Infant). Persons 
already married are, of course, incapable of marry¬ 
ing again, unless set free by death or by Divorce 
(q. v,). A man may not inavry his mother or other 
ascendant. Ids daughter or other descendant, or any 
woman within tile third deguea of consanguinity. 
Ho is also precluded, by reason of tdlmity, from 
marrying any woman related an ascendant, descend¬ 
ant, or blood-relation within tlio third degree to a 
deceased wife, Since 183d marriages within the 
prohibited degrees aio wholly void; it is not neces¬ 
sary that proceedings should be taken to annul any 
such union. The policy of the law which forbids u 
man to worry Iris Deceased "Wife's Sister (tj.v.) lias 
been much questioned; mul hills for legalising such 
marriages have several times been passed hy tlio 
House cf Conn nous. 

Persons intending tq marry are required to give 
notice of their intention; the forms commonly 
used for this purpose are banns, and the certificate 
uf ft superintendent-registrar. Banns Iq.v.) aro 
the subject of a separate article, Instead of 
giving notice to the parish minister * tlio parties 
may apply to a registrar or superintendent' 
registrar of the district in which they have 
resided seven days: if they reside in different 
districts application must be made in both. After 
twenty-one days the sup Grin ten dent-registrar issues 
a certificate fur the marriage; one slid Hog is paid 
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forentrvnf notify, and one shilling for certllicate. 
Pinwiring to l»o married without delay mu»t 
obtain a license di*ptfnsiug with the ordinary form*. 
Tilt* Archbishop of Canterbury may grant a special 
JicMi'6 (which U issued by Iris vicar-general) for 
liifuiirtge at any time or place. Licence for a 
maui&go in church is obtained, front t\ surrogate 
on an allidavit as to residence, absence of lawful 
impediment, anti (it cither party he a minor) com 
sent of parents or guardians*. A license may also 
be obtained on giving one (lay’s notice to the 
finporiiiteiulen t*registrar, and making a decimation 
os to nsridmice, &e. The fees payable for licenses* 
are considerably higher than those paid for banns 
and for the ordinary e^Ytiftcate. It is to be observed 
that tin* registrar cannot give n licence for niairinge 
in church, His ordinary certificate is usually 
adopted in lieu of banns; but a clergyman may 
insist oil banns or episcopal liuen^e when tire 
marriage is in church- 

In the actual celebration of marriage the law 
rwjuiies that the ceremony tnkn place between 
U a.m, and 3 r.M. ( 1*2 a. M- until lKtibj, that the 
paitiiH declare that they know of no impediment 
to tludr marriage, that" formal words* ol consent 
lx* ii>t*d in the presence of witues-erf, and that 
the marriage be duly registered. If the marriage 
is in church, the prayer-book service in used, and 
the minister enters the ninrringo in the legwei*. 
If it is iu n jMoiiConfurmiHt chapel or other regis¬ 
tered building, a registrar must be in attendance, 
Pei sons who wirii \o be married according to a 
secular form may be luarriud at u register office, in 
presence of a superil*tendent-registrar, and of a 
registrar and two other witin*-v>er>. Poisons &<> 
married may afterwards go through a religions 
ceremony, hut Midi Ceremony is not a mamage, 
in the legal sens© of the word, and therafme »ui*fc 
not lie registered. tu 180S a lvoyal Commission 
reported on the marriage laws "of the United 
Kmgdrmi, pointing out the grave iiicmveiiicnccs 
r^ubing from the maintenance oE diI Vo rent laws 
ill England, Scotland, arid Iieland, and from the 
uucvitAinty of the English law. The execsrivtJ 
fojinulity of the statute law is in yome degree 
Hunt raided by the rule that it mairiage is not 
avoided Ulrica for some fiaml w irregularity of 
which both parties are cogimiuifc. Thus, a man 
ulio is married in a fabe mime is duly married, 
uuV'sh the wiftt Is a pnUy to the deception ■ and it 
has been held Hint a inVuringe in chinch, without 
banns or lieen-e, is valid, if the wife i* under the 
belief that the husband has coijiplioil with the 
necessary legal forms, For Anther particulars in 
vegttid fri forms **c« H&mmick’s Mm'n'mjc Luw vf 
EnffhtMit ; and for tlio legal effects of miu iiiige, sec 
tin* article IlrxiiANii anh \Vn ; E. 

A uiftiriugt! celebrated in elm roll by a pernm pro- 
fo-ring to be in holy orders, and not known by both 
parties to he an imjmdur, is valid. It both parties 
aeqiiiewe in the edebnitiun of inuiriiige by w pre¬ 
tended clergyman, the marriage i* void! Ala triage 
hy pifivv i-. not known to English law, and if it 
uoie thought desirable to permit fmch a mntriage 
in the of a soveicigu or other person of exalted 
uuik, a special act of pariinntcut wmild puibablvbc 
piis-td for the purpose. When one party is a Rru- 
ttMtiiiL anil thu other a Roman Catholic, it was 
formerly not unusual to arrange for two religious 
coieiiionh^ ; hut the Homan Catholic clergy now 
dec line to officiate in Midi cases, unless the parties 
promise that there sluriJ be no IVntaslantceiernoiiv. 
I lie Anglican clergy bring no longer the &o1c 
authoritative Tegbdra^, the repetition of the 
Catholic maiiingc in an Established church is not 
now toleiated. I'or papal dispen-;Ltion> granted to 
Catholic.*, sen Dupes* atiox. 

In regard to marriages celebrated abroad, and 


marriages in England where the parties, m- one of 
thorn, may beef foreign nationality, it is important 
to observe that the law of the parties* domicile 
governs the essentials of the marriage (capacity of 
the parties to contract marriage, &c.), ft nd that the 
law of the place of celebration governs the forms 
with which the marriage must be solemnised, except, 
in the eiise of a marriage celebrated hi an ambassa¬ 
dor's house, or other place enjoying the privilege of 
ex-territoriality. It is nut always easy to say wlnvt 
me the essentials of a marriage, and what rule', 
and ceremonies are to be considered merely formal. 
French law, for example, requires persona about to 
marry to obtain, or at least to apply for, the con¬ 
sent of their parents A Frenchman is married in 
England without asking his parents' consent. It 
may be said that he Ims only omitted a formality 
not required hy English law ; but the French courts 
hold in such eases that an essential lequisite of valid 
marriage in wanting. It is obviously most incon¬ 
venient that persons deemed to he married in one 
countiy -should he considered unmarried in another; 
tb© ‘ vniirilwL of laws 1 as to marriage and divorce is 
the cause of much hardship ami injustice. 

Scotland -—The law ofScotland regards marriage 
as a nmtntet constituted by the consent'of the 
parties alone. Iu its effects it differs from other 
contracts in respect that it confcis upon the parties 
a certain distinct status, and inasmuch as its 
duration and legal consequences cannot be changed 
ut tlm will of tlie parties. This in what is referred 
to when marriage is said to be an institute or some' 
thing more than a contract. As the free consent 
of tlie parties is accessary, marriage is impossible 
when tliuse elements are present vliicli tlie Jaw 
regards us involving incapacity to give consent 
Thusi idiot* uud mad pemmis cannot iinury, and a 
marriage to which the assent of one or other of 
the panics bus been gained by fraud, force, wv fear, 
or eiror as to sonic essential matter, will bo void. 
Intoxication, if the person is so drunk as not to 
know what is being done, also invalidates ft mar¬ 
riage. I’ttpilu—i.c. females umlor twelve and males 
under fourteen—ramiot marry; but, if the parties 
arc of marriageable age, the consent of their parents 
or guardians i* not necessary, Resides these in¬ 
capacities, specially affecting the nature of the 
consent given, and attaching to marriage iu com-- 
nion with all other contracts, there are other* 
peculiar to marriage only. Thus, impoteney render* 
a marriage void, ami a previous marriage, while it 
subsists, pi events either of the parties from lawfully 
contracting another* marriage between adulterer* 
is forbidden by an old statute (regarding which, 
luwevev, doubts have been expressed as to whether 
its force is not gone by desuetude), and relationship 
within certain degieus prevents tlie relations from 
marrying. The forbidden degrees, uh in England, 
are drawn from the .Jewish law hh sot forth in 
the Jhnik of Leviticus (see above), A further pre¬ 
liminary requisite to a valid marriage is Llmt one 
or other of the parties shall have resided in Scot¬ 
land for a term immediately preceding the mar¬ 
riage, This term varies according to the form which 
the marriage lakes. An irregular marriage is not 
good unless one of the parties cither had ills or her 
usual residence in Scotland, or lived there for 
twenty-one days before the marriage. In the case 
uf a marriage after proclamation of Hawns (q.v.) 
the session-eleik cannot proclaim banns until the 
parties have Hauled in his parish for six weeks. 
\\ here publication of notice by the registrar takes 
the place of banns parties lnust reside for fifteen 
days in the district before intimating to fclic regis¬ 
trar their intention to nmriy, and seven further 
days must elapse before the nummge takes place. 

As regard^ the manner of contracting marriage 
the law of Scotland is peculiar among those of 
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other nations for the freedom which it allows to 
the contracting parties. If their present consent 
to marry is proved, the law requires no special 
form of proof, imposes no restrictions, as to time 
and place, and enjoins no special made of cele¬ 
bration, The blessing of the church is not required 
hy the law of the land to make a marriage good i 
although all marriages celebrated without the 
assistance of a clergyman are called irregular 
marriages. It is enough that the parties give 
their free consent to marry each other. If a man 
and woman have lived together ns husband and 
wife, and liavo had the reputation among their 
neighbours of being married to one another, and 
this reputation is general in the neighbourhood, 
uncontradicted hy any one and of considerable 
duration in point of time, these parties will he 
held to have exchanged a consent to marry, 
and the courts will declare them to be married. 
This is called t marriage by habit and repute. 
Where a promise to many has been given and 
sexualintercourse between the parties lias fol¬ 
lowed in Scotland, upon the faith of the promise, 
the coart, upon proof of the promise by tiie writing 
or the with of a defender, will declare the parties 
to have been married, the presumption of the law 
being that the intercourse has taken place only on 
an in tor change of consent to marry. This is called 
marriage by promise utbsequente copula. Unses of 
marriage by habit and repute or hy promise sub . 
cop. are very rare. In the general case, the fact of 
the interchange of consent tu many is not left to 
he presumed hy law, but is proved in the most 
unequivocal way either by writing or witnesses. 
These cases arc distinguished as marriages by 
words of present consent per verba ifo present L 
According to this farm, persons may marry hy 
declaring, with or without witnesses, IhaL they 
then consent to marry and do many, or hy mak¬ 
ing n written declaration to that effect, and acting 
upon their declaration. This method of inter¬ 
change of words of present consent was the one 
followed in Lho Grotiia Green (q,v.) or 'over the 
border' marriages by runaways from England. They 
were checked by Lord Biouglmm'.s Act of re* 
(puring residence in Scotland for twenty-one days 
as a piO'VCnuhite to the validity of an irregular 
marriage. But if this condition he fulfilled they 
are still possible. Persons who marry in this way 
may be convicted before a magistrate or justice 
of the peace of having contracted an irregular 
marriage; and, as the conviction is recorded in 
the books o/ fcJio court and stands as evidence of 
the marriage, this way of getting married—'by 
declaration and a police-court conviction—bus 
been thought to he the cheapest known way of 
securely tying the bonds of wedlock, since it 
entails no necessary fees to any functionary. But 
persons convicted of an irregular marriage are 
required to register their marriage, and the 
registrar is entitled to a fee of twenty shillings. 
Bar ties to an irregular marriage may apply within 
three months after its date to the sheriff far a 
warrant to register their marriage. The sheriff 
grunts warrant upon proof of the marriage l>y 
written declaration • and a certified copy of the 
entry in the register is declared by statute to be 
evidence of the marriage. The proceeding of 
applying to fclie sheriff for warrant to register is 
oiton believed by tho parties to he a civil ceremony 
of marriage, and popular language speaks of 
couples having haem married hy the sheriff. By 
a mistaken notion and confusion with the English 
forms of marriage this ‘ marriage hy the sheriff’ 
is sometimes referred to as f marriage by special 
Yicense ,’ -wmerimes ns ‘marriage Wore the 
registrar/ while the truth is that the parties have 
married themselves, and only apply to the public 


functionaries to make their marriage a matter of 
public record. 

Cases of irregular marriage by interchange of 
words oE consent, though much move common 
than those of marriage by habit and repute or by 
promise and copula, are rare in comparison with 
marriages celebrated by clergymen. These are 
forms of marriage by the interchange of words of 
consent; the law not regarding the presence of 
a clergyman or the sanction of the church as 
necessary to marriage. If a clergyman officiates 
at a marriage lie may do so only after the publi¬ 
cation of Baiuis (q.v.) or publication of notice by a 
registrar as in England. If he do so without those 
preliminaries the marriage becomes a clandestine 
marriage, and the; clergy man ami the parties are 
subject to penalties. "When notice to the registrar 
of an intention to marry takes the place of banns, 
the notice is entered in a Marriage Notice Book, 
and publicly posted on the registrars office for seven 
days, after which time, if no objections are taken, 
the registrar issues a certificate of publication of 
notice which authorise* a clergyman to marry the 
parties producing it. There is now no provision of 
Jaw re*.training clergymen of other dnnche.s than 
the Established Church of Hcotlaiul fvani celebrating 
regular marriages. While regular marriages are 
always treated in law as. marriages ‘ in the face of 
the church/ it i.s not the practice to .solemnise 
Presbyterian marriage* in church, nor is such 
a solemnisation necessary to make a marriage 
regular and lawful. The ceremony is usually con¬ 
ducted hy a clergyman at the house of the bride’s 
father; although*of late years there have been 
signs tJiat Presbyterians may come to adopt the 
custom of marrying within tliu church walk The 
proceedings ought to include, and us nailv do in¬ 
clude, an express inquiry whether the parlies con- 
sent lo many; a declaration hy them, given 
generally hy a nod or a curtsy, that they do 
consent; a solemn admonition by the clergy¬ 
man ; a declaration by him tlmt the parties are 
married ; and the mi iff'ml benediction. Tho cere¬ 
mony should take place in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses M'lio know the parties, and who me capable 
of giving evidence. After the marriage is solem¬ 
nised (which may take place any hour of the 
day), a schedule, which is given out to llm parties 
along with the certificate of publication of banns, 
or of publication of notice hy a registrar, ha* to 
he presented, Idled up, to the clergyman; signed 
hy the parties, the clergyman, and at least two 
witnesses, mu) delivered to the parties, who must 
transmit it within three days, under penalties, to 
the registrar nf the parish in which the marriage is 
solemnised. See Hu-sbasd Am> Wife, IttvoncE. 

Ireland .—The law of Ireland as to the constitu¬ 
tion of marriage is substantially the same as that 
of England. The form of celebration may differ 
according ns the marriage is solemnised in the 
Disestablished Church of Ireland, the Itoman 
Catholic, or the Presbyterian Church ; or between 
»arsons of different religious persuasions; hut the 
egnl rights and duties of tbesoveral churches with 
regard to m (images are now practically the same 
—to provide for publication of a marriage and for 
its soleinnihatioTi between certain hours nr a build¬ 
ing set apart for divine servico. 

United States. —In tho United States the general 
rule in almost all fcho states is that no specific form 
is necessary to fcho constitution of marriage if the 
consent of the h ponses is proved. But marriage 
differs from contract in that it cannot be modified 
nr dissolved by consent, nor rescinded on proof of 
fraud. The law in some states requires that mar¬ 
riages he authorised by taking out a license, and 
solemnised before a magistrate or a clergyman. 
Vennwylvanifi provides that marriages must he 
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Milemiri>ed befinc twelve witnesses. Dub a mar¬ 
riage good at coiiiinoii law is good notwithstanding 
any btntiite on tho subject, unless tlie statute eon- 
rain espies words) of nullity. The original law of 
the proliibited degrees lia-* been modified; and the 
prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
is nit lmt unknown. 

See the articles 
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Marrow is a Hub-itanco of low spec}lie gravity 
J ill hi" tlm coll*i and cavities of the lames of innin- 
hiaK Them arc two varieties, which are known 
;w it'd or i valenj marrow and yellow or oily marrow. 
In sonic of the short hones, as the bodies of the 
vertehne and the sternum, the marrow him a 
reddish colour, due to tliu presence vt eolia which 
have this colour and are supposed to he transition 
igmn between the proper marrow cells and red 
blood-corpuscle*. On firialysk lb is found to 
mutnin 73 ner cent, of water, the remainder emi¬ 
tting of albumimms and lihriuouH matter, with 
^alts and u trace of oil. In the long bones of a 
healthy adult mammal the marrow occur* ns a 
yellow”, oily fluid, contained in vehicles like those 
of common fat, which are imbedded in tins inter* 
of tlio medullary membrane ri.o. a highly 
rarieular inciiihranu lining tile interior of the hones. 
This marrow consists of 96 per cent, of oil and 4 of 
water, connective tissue, and vessels, 

Marrow Controversy, one of the most 
strenuous and immmtable struggles in the religious 
hi&tavy of Scotland, took its name from a lvook mv- 
Dried the Marrow of Modem Dieinily, written li y 
a Puritan soldier in the time of the Commonwealth. 
The hi'dfly evangelical character of this work, ami 
especially its doctrino of tlm free grace of Cod in 
the redemption of sinner^ had made it it great 
favourite with tho few zealous aiid pioim ministers 
then to lie found in tho Church of Scotland, and in 
L7IS an edition was published by the Rev. Janies 
Hog of Carnoik. A committee of the General 
Assembly reported against tho work as too free in 
it** ofm of salvation, and the Assembly formally 
condemned the book. Twelve ininisteis, amongst 
whom weio TliumoH Dostoii (ipv.) and the Ei>kin c s 
(' j- v -h protested against this derision, and we to 
ultimately rebuked by the -Wsinbly, the national 
sympathy being on the whole with the ‘Ilepre- 
Outers’ or 4 Marrow-men.' Tho controversy was 
>jibhtantifLlly the sauio that, in 1733, resulted in 
the deposition of Ebenczer Er*kine, and the ori¬ 
gination of the 1 Seee-sinn' body. 

Marrum. See JIi:ei>. 

Murrynt. Fuewkkick, \mw in West- 

mincer on duly ll>, 1792. He was the -second son 
of TiHppil -\ffmya{, Af.P. for Sandwich and colonial 
A S«it fur the island of Hmmdn. In is% he went 
to sea an mplriiipuiAu under Captain Lord Cuch- 
mne on bojrd th\i Lnpertcffw frigate. lie spent 
some year* uf active and dangerous sendee under 
Ins famims captain on the north-west coasts r,f 
tnuu;e, on the north must of Spain, and in tft, e 
MtiiiUrriinefui, taking p ujr t p, nj^jiv d, e j„ e j, 
dents Which lie afterward* described in Frank Mild. 
//no/urn 1 Mr Midshipman Easy. 4 The cruises of 
the htijiiriatsf,' he wrote in his private log, ‘ were 
penods of continued excitement from the hour in 
u| nmi she hove up her anchor till slm dropped fc 
ngmn in Port; the day that passed without, a .shot 
I’Ging bred in anger was with us a blank day ; the 
lioats were hardly secured on the Looms than they 
wer^i cast looso and oub Again.* Af(er visitmh 
Indian waters in the A'ohts and Spartan 


frigates lie received a lieutenants commission in 
1812, and was soon after appointed to the sloop 
E$pityU’, % in which ho cruised on tlic north const 
of Soutli America, He was twice invalided home, 
luit was appointed commander at the age of twenty- 
three, in 1815, at the clnyo of tho great) war. In 
1810 lie married Jliss fthairm the (laughter of a 
Scotch "Gutleiimn, and was tlien appointed to^ the 
Bearer aloop, which was kept cruising off St 
Helena tr> guard against tho eseapti of Napoleon. 
After doing good work in suppressing the channel 
smuggler* in the Rosario lie was sent oat in com¬ 
mand of fclui Lav no to Ihuina, where his men 
suffered severely in river.work and stock ode-light¬ 
ing. On Ids return to England his services were 
rewarded by the Com pan [unship of the Hath and 
tho command of the Ariuduc> of twenty-eight guns 
Ho resigned in 18MO and never afterwards applied 
for a ship, bub settled in Sussex Ifouso, Hammer¬ 
smith, uud thenceforth led the life of a imm of 
letteis, Frank Mihhaa\f l his lirsfc novel, appeared 
in 1820, and the Kitty's Own in 1830, In J 832 he 
became editor nf the Metropolitan Magazine, to 
which he contributed Kenton Forster (1832), Peter 
SiirqUq (1833), Jacob Faithful^ Jttphet m Search of 
a Father f and Mr Midshipman Easy {1834). After 
living for some time abroad he severed his connec¬ 
tion with tbfc Metropolitan Mayazin&t and wrote 
for Uic Kcw Monthly at tho rate of £20 a sheet. 
Snarl Off Yaw ami The Pasha of Many Tales came 
on tin 1830, and in 1837 Marry at set out for a tonr 
through the United States, where he remained for 
two yeais, ami where he wrote The Phantom Ship 
(1839) and a drama, 27m Ocecai Waif which was 
produced at u New York theatre. His literary 
work was fairly remunerative: be received £1400 
for Mr Midshipman Easy i £1000 for his Diary in 
America, and similar a uni a for his other books. 
I?ut ha wUh extravagant mul luiluckyin liis specula¬ 
tions, ami lie lost heavily through his estate of 
Lnnghani in Norfolk. During his later years hia 
mcauu were greatly nanowed, and Ids Ufa seems to 
have F»eeri shortened by overwork. Ills Diary in 
America was issued in 1839, anti was followed 
before tho clos,e of 1842 by Boor Jack, Ma&Urmun 
Beady, The Poacher, and Ft:nival Kecnc> In 1843 
he settled on his Norfolk property, where he spent 
his days ht fainiiug ami in writing stories far chil¬ 
dren. He published. Settlers in Canada in 1844, 
lhc Mission in 184U, The Privateers Man in 184(5, 
and the (J/nltlycn of the New Forest in 1847. 
I'Mcrie was only partly Manyat’s; and Rattlin tho 
Bt'rfcr, tJiougb included in the list of his novels, 
was written by E. Howard, his .sub-editor on tho 
Metropolitan Afayazinc. I]is health broke down 
in 1847, and, after rupturing several blood-vessels, 
he died afc Larglmni on August 0, 1318. He was 
an . exeollent oflieer and a generous man, though 
ijmck-tempered, extmvaganl, and ovev-cagev in tho 
pursuit of cnjoyjnent 

As a writer of sca-storicH Many at has jio superior. 
Ho cannot, it may lie, bring 'fully homo to his 
readers the beauty and the terror of the deep. Jhit 
lor invention, narrative skill, and grasp of character, 
and especially for richness of humour, lie stands lirst 
of all tho^c who have dealt with the sea and sailors 
in prose iiotiop. No doubt his fun often descends 
to Llivg ; h'tiN, setting Dickens aside, there is no 
English novelist who lias aW'akcned lieftrticr and 
honester laughter. His happiest, creations, Mv 
Cbuck^, for example, and Terence O'Jhien, and 
Easy and 3/e.sty and Equality .lack would 
riot unworthily hll pkeca in the gnllcvy of the 
gieatc-sfc novelist. His best bonks are thoroughly 
sound, m workniAUKliiji. TJiey betray no sign of 
Mtlaming ftUoir lifleeb ; the prose is direct, clear, and 

« lSj aU ?3 G f, l, . ,n il ? W' of Hie murative of 
an venture. NotJnng, for c.xftmjde, could irell be 
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uioi'G vivid, ycb nothing could well be simpler find 
uioro reserved iu style, than such a passage as the 
dixb-hauling of the Diomctle (in Peter Simple), where 
—as is usual in Murry (it—the excitement and peril 
of the moment are brought home to you in the 
tersest phrase, by dramatic flashes and apt touches 
of dialogue. His heft-fights, his chases and cutting- 
out; expeditions, are told with irresistible gusto. 
The writing is as unpretentious as it is spirited 
and truth*like. You have only to compare the 
action between the Rattlesnake and the three 
schoonors (in Peter Simple ), or the light between the 
Aia'om and the Trident (in Midmijnnan Easy ), 
with Fenimom Cooper’s attempts in the same line 
to he convinced of Marryat’s immense superiority as 
an artist. IXis boohs have been the delight of boy¬ 
hood since they first appeared ; and you can turn 
to them in after years confident of a renewal of pu^t 
enjoyment. The sailors of the Great War live in 
his pages as vividly as certain ranks and classes of 
Londoners live in the pages of Dickens. 

See Life and Letter* of Captain Marry at (1872), by 
his dniifjht&i' Florence blarrynb, herrfolf a prolific novelLt; 
and the Life of Captain Mar runt t by David Hannay 
(‘Groat 'Writers 1 series, 18B0). 

Illars ( archaic and poetic Mavors ; in the song 
of the Arval brothers, Mannar ; the Oscim form is 
Mamcrs), an ancient Italian divinity of war and of 
husbandry, identified by the Gnccbdug Romans 
with Arcs (rj.v,). As the father of Romulus he 
was specially the progenitor of the Homan mco, ami 
he shared with Jupiter the honour of being styled 
Pater, the forms Marspiler and Ma spite r being 
common for 71 Tars Pater. Other titles worn Mars 
G nidi mis, as. tho vvavUUb god ; Silvimm, as the 
rustic god; and Qn inn us, from his relation to the 
ftute, and his especial care for Roman citv/.ons in 
their civil capacity as Quiritcs. His priests, the 
Salii t danced in complete armour. TUo wolf and 
the woodpecker were sacred to him. He had many 
temples at Home, the most celebrated of which was 
that outside the Porta Capcna, on the Appian 
ltoacl, and that of Mara Hitor built by Augustus 
in the forum. Tito Campus Martins, whero the 
Romans practised athletic and military exercises, 
was named in honour of Mara; so was Llie month 
of March {Martius) t the first month of the Roman 
year. Tho Ludi Mart tales were eelehmtcd every 
year iu the circus on 1st August See Planets. 

Mil VS, Mademoiselle, Anno Francoise Boutefc- 
Mowvol, a great favourite at the Theatre Francais 
during the limt forty yearn of the 19th century, 
was born in Paris on Tith February 1779, tho 
illegitimate daughter of an actor Montct and an 
actress Mars. Sho began tn act before slio was 
thirteen, joined the ThdAfcro Franca is in 1799, and 
died Hi Paris on 20th March 1847. ’ -She was equally 
mistress of nai ve parts as of those of the coquette, 
and was especially successful in Molifcro’s master- 
pieces. Her Dfimoircs were published in 2 vols. in 
1S49, and her Confidences in 3 vols. in 1355. 

M arsn'lu, a seaport on the westernmost point 
of Sicily, 102 miles by vail and 55 its the crow ilies 
SW, of Palermo. Pop. of town (1S81) 19,750; of 
commune, 40,250 (34,200 in 1371)- lb is defended 
by n citadel, has a cathedral and an uendemy of 
sciences, and carries on a large trade in wine, the 
well-known Marsala, which became popular from 
having been supplied to the lb Pish hoot in 1802. 
U resembles sherry, and is exported principally to 
England and the West Indies. This town occupies 
the site of Lilybieuni, the ancient capital of the 
Carthaginian settlements in Sicily, and was selected 
by Garibaldi as his landing-point for the Sicilian 
campaign of 1860. It obtained its present name 
from the Saracens, who occupied it in the Dili cen¬ 
tury, but were driven out by the Normans in the 
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11th. The harbour was filled up by Charles V. in 
1567 to prevent a Turkish attack j it was recon¬ 
structed during the 19th century. On an nvem ,r e 
some i960 vessel-* of 105,300 tons burden (oue-fritU 
British) enter every year, bringing chiefly staves, 
grain, and spirits to the annual value of' £58,900. 
The total exports reach an annual value of £434,750, 
of which £431,720 is for wine. 

^ Marseillaise, the stirring song or hymn of the 
French repnblicans, was composed, six-sevenU ib of 
it, in 1792, by a young ofllcor, Rongefc do Lisle 
(q.v.), then stationed at Strnbmg. # He composed 
both words and music under one inspiration one 
night in April after dining with the mayor of the 
city; Chant dc VAnnie du Phin was the name ho 
gave it. The song was speedily carried by enthusi¬ 
astic revolutionists to the chief cities of Franco. It 
was brought to Paviw by the volunteers of Mar¬ 
seilles, who sang it as they entered the capital 
(30th July] and when they maiclicd to the storming 
of the Tuileries. Hence the Parisians called it La 
Marseillaise^ and as such ifc has become the official 
hymn of the romiblicans of France. More than one 
writer lias called in question Rougefc do Lisle's 
claim to have composed the music; but his origin¬ 
ality seems to have been proved. Interdicted under 
the Restoration and the Second Empire, the Mar¬ 
seillaise became again the national song on the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war. See Re Roy 
de ,Sainte-Croix’s monograph ^1S50) and Loth’s 
inquiry into its real author (Pans, 1M). 

, Marseilles, in yoint of population the third 
city of France, being surpassed by Paris and 
Lyons only, is the chief town of the depart¬ 
ment Rouchcfl-clu-Rli6no, and is situated on the 
south coast, about 27 miles E. of the mouth of the 
Rhone. Tho principal commercial port of France, 
if not of the entire Mediterranean, Marseilles is 
entered ananally by 8247 vessels (average for five 
years ending 1880) of 4,033,052 tons burden ; of this 
commerce nearly three-fourths is French, the British 
being more than one-seventh. The total tonnage 
of Spain, Italy, Greece, and Holland together is 
only a little more than the Rritisli. The imports 
and exports together reach an annual value of 
63 to 70 millions sterling, three-fifths being for im¬ 
ports, Wheat, oil-scuds, con\ (300,000 to 340,000 
tons), wine, spirits, and beer, sugar, maize, oats, 
barley, coilhe, olive, palm, and cotton oils, pepper, 
Hour, and tallow figure most prominently, in tho 
order named, amongst the imports; whilst the 
exports consist chielly of day tiles, wheat, oil¬ 
cakes, flour, sugar, oil, xvinc ami spirits, soap, and 
candles. Mnifjcilles is the headmun'tera of the 
Menageries Mini times, Generals Tmusatl antique, 
Marseillaise, and other great French commercial 
companies. An average of 29,790 emigrant#, of 
whom only 1500 arc French, embark from this port 
every year, The harbour accommodation consists 
of tho' old harbour, a natural basin of nearly 70 
acres, running into the heart of tho city; a series 
of now docks, quays, and warehouses (La Joliette, 
&c.) extending fully a mile along the shore to the 
west of the old harbour, and covering about a hun¬ 
dred acre*; and an outer roadstead between the 
dmns to these docks and a breakwater constructed, 
in deepenvater; besides dry-docks, wet-docks, slips, 
Ac, The industry of the place is very considerable, 
the iirst place being taken by soap, vegetable oils, 
and oil-cake; soda, sugar, macaroni, iron, lead, rinc, 
tiles, and leather are manufactured. Several linn- 
dredft of men uro employed in tlie Hour-mills and in 
the wine-vaults. There is a prosperous fishing fleet 

The city of Marseilles is built on the slopes that 
overlook the old harbour, and at the foot, and has 
of late yeais extended to the south-east. Although 
greatly improved since 1853, the sanitary condition 
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still leaves comething to be demml. Its nienioi* 
hUo building include the new Ryzantuio na^tiica, 
av] iicb spirts ns a cathedral; the pilgrimage chinchi 
Votre Dn«ie do la Garde, with an image ot the 
Virgin greatly venerated by widow and jialieniieu, 
and with in numerable ex-votonJibungs, lindtm 18W 
on Hie Mto of an old chapel of V2U ; the chmcUof 
St Victor (1200), with Mihtewouean chopol ami eatn- 
com In of tlio lull ccntin-y ; tlie liealtli oflice of the 
u,it, with fine minting* 5y Vwnet, Diiyul, ‘-’Gianl, 
and Guerin; the museum of antiquities i« the 
Ghfttenu Bmcly; the Ltmgchump palace, a very Imc 
Renaissance building (1870), which shelters m one 


Ifjirslt. Mbs into Anne Caldwell), was Rom 
about 1709at Lindley "Wood, StalfordMiire 1 married 


the picture-gallery, ami in the other the 
.1 hbtory mu?emu > the public library, with 
volumes luni 1 Tj30 MSK. TIig public institu* 


wing 
natural 

9CkOOO \.-..- - 

lions embrace a botanical r»ud n zoological garden 
a maiine and an astro nominal observatory, a faculty 
nf sciences and schools of medicine, fine arts, 
Oriental languages music, eomnieice, hydro- 
grarhv. Pop. (1SGI) 200,910; (]SSI) 360,099 j 
ft8hG? 379,143, including n colony of 40,000 
Italians. Marseilles was the birthplace of 
Pvtli gam, I'etronim*, Thici.-, ami Puget. 

‘Oneof the oldest towns in France, Marseilles was 
founded \>y PJioceans fmm Asia Minor six lmudrcd 
years before Christ. It was for many centuries, 
flown to 300 a centre of (Leek civilisation. 
The Creeks called ifc Mamtlkt, the Romans 
MamLiu. As the rival fit Carthage it sided with 
Itoine. It supported Pompev against C'a\«ar, but 
was taken by the latter in 49 1 \c, Rafter an obstinate 
defence* Paring subsequent ages iL fell into the 
hands of the Saracens (Otb century), Charles of 
Anjou and Provence (13th ctjutuvy), Alphonwi V. 
of Aragon (1423), and Henry III. of Franco 
In HPZ it hud become a republic; but in 1600it , 
was deprived by Louis XIV. of the privileges it had 
enjoyed as a free port almost from its Inundation, 
The years 1720 mul 17-21 are memorable for the 
devastation* of the plague in the port, when neatly 

■ . W i 1 - ..1 . 1 ■ -- f 1 HA r.rj I J n-V. .1 (mi 4-1. t\ 



lVt/n<m»i (1346; now ed. § 1888], and Noman s 
llmfoc . Xu lHhS she came into the Lmdlcy W nod 
property, where she died in October 1874. 

Hints]]. OTJfNlTCL Chaiilhs, palrcontologisb, 
was born at Lock port. New York, *20 tli October 
1831, graduated at Yftlc in 18(10, and studied 
zoology, geology* and mineralogy lor two yours 
further at New Haven, and for other Ihvco years 
in Germany. He became the first professor of 
Ffttaontalflgy at Yale in 1866, ami thenceforward 
devoted himself to the investigation p of .extinct 
American vertebrates, of which In various expedi¬ 
tions to the Rocky Mountains he has discovered 
over a thousand new species, some representing 
wholly new orders. They include a new sub-class 
of a<lnn torn it heft, a new order of pterodactyl 
(ntcranodoiitia), the tipodontia and dinocomta, 
fOMiL monkeys from the Eocene of Wyoming, 
and several new families of Dino&auria (<H r A 
Prnfe.ssov Mavrii has described many of his dis¬ 
coveries in the American Journal of Science* and 
has issued a scries of valuable monographs (pub¬ 
lished by government) on Odontomithcs (l 880], 
Ditiocmdu (1884), Saurqpoda (1888), &o. Ho is 
LL,I>. of Hnrvnid, Ph.I). of Heidelberg, and in 
1S77 received the Rigsby medal of the Geological 
Society, London. 

Marshal (Fr. maridicd ; Old High Gcv, metre A, 
'a battle-horse, 1 and schedh , ‘a servant 1 b a term 
meaninj 
horse, 



1792 ami 1793 , and-scut largo band* of eut-tliiaats 
In Paris, besides keeping suJHcient at home to carry 
on wholesale murder 1 *, In 1871 Marseilles, always 
notorious fur its extreme republic-an ism and law¬ 
lessness, proclaimed the commune. Its commerce 
jins ^rowii rapidly since the conquest of AlgteiH 
and the opening of the Suez Canal. 

8ee Iho statistical and hbfcorienl works of Favrc, of 
Urnidin, Anil of Mat Men (1879 \ and Uie topographical 
account of srauiel (1884). 

Marsh, George Perkins, an American philo* 
legist, uo.s bom at Woodstock, Venn on L March 
15 , 181 ) 1 ; graduated at ThuI:month College, New 
Ram pi*] 1 ire, in 1820 ; studied law in Burlington, 
Vermont; wai elected to the Supreme Kxccntive 
Council of the state in 1835 . and to congress in 
1842 to 1819 . AVliilrft United States ujinister at 
Constantinople fioni 184 ft to 13 f >3 he \\n? charged 
with a special mission to (Lecce ( 1852 ); in 1861 he 
was appointed the liinfc United States minister to 
the newly-formed kingdom <d Italy. He vras 
made LL. 1 X by Ifumiid in 1859 , and delivered 
courses of lectures on English philology ab Col- 
tiiitliia and at the Lowell Institute in Boston. Ho 
1 lied ab Valloinhrosa in I tidy, July 23 , ] 8 s 2 . Marsh 
had a sound knowledge of English pliilology, ami 
lih chief works arc valued equally on both sides 
oi the Atlantic. These me hL I,ulurc$ on the 
Ettyliih I.onfjiwfje ( 1801 ) and Tl,c Origin ami IIri- 
foi'tf of (hr English J.antjuiujc ( 1892 ). Other works 
arc The Cmnd, hi? OryauiyAtiou , Habits and Uses 
( 1 ^ 561 , and Xfwi iuul Ntdurr ( 1804 ; jftigely re- 
wrhten, IS 74 >. Ste Life and Bella's by his widow 
(New Y«ik, 188S). 


farmr rose in dignity with the incymsing import¬ 
ance of the chcvatcm, till he hecainc, con jointly 
with the Constable (q.v.), the judge in courts of 
chivalry. TVlion the* king headed Tun army in 
feudal times, the nssemhled troops were inspected 
by the constable and marshal, who fixed the spot 
for the encampment of each noble, ami examined 
the number, anna, and condition of his retainers. 
With these duties was naturally comllined the 
regulation of all matters connected with armorial 
hearings standards, and ensigns, In England tbu 
curl-marshal is now head of the Heralds' College 
(see Herald), and the dignity is hereditary in tho 
family of the Duke of Norfotk. In Scotland thej 
oflico of nmrisclial was hereditary in the family of 
Keith (rpv.y. In 1716 George, tenth Eaii Marisclial, 
was attainted in consequence of his fthaio in the 
rohelliun of the previous year, and the oflice bas 
since been in abeyance. In Franco the highest 
military ollieer Is" called u maMuri, a dignity 
W’hiclx nvighiatcd early in blm 13th century. There 
was at first only one Mnrichal th France^ and there 
worn hub two till tbo time of Francis I. Their 
number afterwards became unlimited. Napoleon’s 
marslifils arc celcdirated. From the titlo of tJiis 
clabs of general ollicem the Germnns have borrowed 
their Feld-nmrseliall, ami the British (since 1736) 
their Field niftrshfri (q.v.). 

MiUkSllftUt capital of Hai-i-l&on county, Tcxftfi, 
stands at the junction of three railways, 40 miles 
AY, of Hlirovepoi t, Louisiaiia. lfc contains a ladies 1 
college, ami has railway maflhiiia-fthnp*, foundries: 

and a trade in cotton. I^op- (1890) 7190« 

HarsIidU. JOHN, chief-jjistieo of tho United 
►States, was born in Ftnupuey county, Yivghria, 
24th Scptoinber J755, and was Htudying Jaw when 
the Revolution began. Ho served as an officer— 
for n time under his father* Colonel Thomas 
Marshall {1730-1802)-from 1775 to 1779; in 1730 he 
received, while in Richmond, a license to practise 
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law; and in 1781, after a final campaign, lie 
settled down to his profession. He quickly gained 
distinction, and eventually rose bo be head of the 
Virginia bar, From 1782 lie sat in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, the state council, tlie legis- 
laturo; in 1788 he was elected to the state con¬ 
vention, which ultimately—inftmiy owing to bis 
and Madison’s (q.v.) arguments—adopted the new 
United Spates constitution, in 1707 he was 
appointed joint envoy, with Pinckney and Gerry 
(q.v.) to France, whore lie and Pinckney, as 
Federalists, were ordered to leave tlio republic, 
after the ciwiyfl had indignantly declined Talley- 
rand’s ovoTtnres for a personal and a public loan. 
His conduct in this matter only made Marshall 
more respected and popular at home, and in 1799 
he was elected to congress; on 12th May 1800 
lie was appointed secretary of state, which oliieo 
lie held till March 1801, In January 1801 he was 
appointed chief-justice of tho United States, aud 
this position ho occupied until his death, at 
Philadelphia, 9th July 1835, Chief-justice Mar* 
Emil’s long series of important decisions arc 
recognised as standard authority on questions of 
constitutional law; a selection was published fit 
Boston in 1331). He prepared a Life of Washing¬ 
ton (5 vols. 1804-7; revised cd. 2 voK 1832) 
from papers placed at his dUpo^al by the presi¬ 
dent’s family. See John Marshall^ by A. 11, 
Mftgnuler ('American Statesmen * scries, Boston, 

1885) . 

Marshalling of Arms. See Heraldry, 

Marshall Islands, a group in the western 
PaciJic, bisected by 10° N. lat., and having the 
Caroline group to the west, consists of two parallel 
chains of low coral-reefs—ono, the II at ale group, 
consisting of fifteen islands, and measuring in all 
48 sq, m.; the other, the Hulik group, aightcou 
islands, with a total area of 107 «q. in. The cocoa* 
nut ami paiidaims palms and the bread-fruit tree 
avO the principal sources of food, besides fish. 
Coprali is the only export (2800 tons annually). 
The inhabitants, 11,600 in number, belong to the 
Mievoneaitm division, and arc an ugly bub good- 
natured ami hospitable race, fond of song and 
dance, and skilful weavers of bast mats. The 
Boston (U.S.) Mission Society have a branch 
here. These islands were annexed by Germany 
in 1885. See llager, Die Mw'ShaUinschi (Leip. 

1886) . 

Marshall tOYilt, capital of Marshall comity, 
Iowa, near the Iowa River, 50 miles HE. of Dos 
Moiues, lib tho crossing of two railways. It lias 
a large trade in wheat, &c ., has foundries and 
machine-shops, and manufactures Ho nr, oil, soap, 
and fencing-Wire. Pop. (1885) 829S. 

Mni’ghalsca, tho jail aitneJied to the Maiwltal- 
sea Court, originally established under the earl* 
marshal of England for the trial of servants of tha 
ro\nl household. Latov on it came to be used as ci 
prison for debtors and defaulters, as well ns persons 
convicted of piracy or other offences on the high 
seas. It stood near the church of St George, 
Southwark, and existed in tlio reign of Edward 
III. It was abolished as tho Palace Court in 1849. 


Asia. Only one, tlio Common Marsh-mallow [A. 

o fficinalis ), is an undoubted native of Britain, and 

ik common only in 

the sou tli, grow* t\ 

ing in meadows 

and marshes, espe- Jssi JmW 

dally near the 
sea.' The wliolc 

plant is whofe' 

some, abounding »»u J 

in fibre, nmcilago, ^ 
starch, and sac- V[? rt 

charine matter. " 

It is in the roots 
chiefly that the 
mucilage a- 

hounds. The £ 

emollient and da- yl 

mwlccnb qualities y,i*jf 

of marsh-mallow jyr 

are well known in 

medicine, and in 

seasoin of scarcity 

the inhabitfliits 

of some eastern JgSSiF 

countries often \\ ” 

have recourse to 1 

it as a principal Common Al&rdi-mallow 

article of food. {Altk<ca njjicimdis ): 

Lozenges made a (lower; t fruit. 

from ib [PAtcs dc 

Guimauve) are in use. Tfc is said to be palatable 
when boiled, ami afterwards fried with onions ami 
butter. The Hollyhock (q.v.) is commonly referred 
to this genus. 

Mairsl I-marigold ( CaWia ), a genus of plants 
of tho natural order Hanuncnlacew, having about 
five petaMiko sepals, bub no petals; the fruit 
consists of several spreading, compressed, niauy- 
seeded follicles. 0. jxthtstris is a very common 
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1013; lie obtained his release by ms hutwc to the 
Kino's most excellent Majesty, But t)ic Marslialacft 
will lie longest remembered as the home of Dickons s 
Little Dorr it 

illnrsh-gaS' Hee Carduretted Hydrogen. 

MarsIl-llinHo>V {Alth<ect) l a genus of plants 
of the natural order Malvaccm. The species, 
which are not numerous, are annual and perennial 
plants, with showy flowers, natives of Europe unu 




Alaiali-inarigold { CAtha palustrifi)* 

British plant, with kidney-shaped, shining leaves, 
and large yellow flowers, a principal ornament of 
wet meadows and the sides of streams in spring, 
It partakes of tlio acridity common in the order; 
but the Hower-buds, preserved in vinegar and mlt, . 
are said to be a good substitute for capers. It is 
often called Cowslip in the United States. 
Mausilio. SeeFicim .... 
MtirsiviUt'* a town of Asia Minor, in the 
vilayet of Sivas, 23 miles NW, of Amasift, with a 
silver-mine aud a pop. of 11,000. 

illfU’ston, James Westland, LL.D., ^amfttlo 
noefc, was born at Boston, Lincolnshire, on 30th 
January 1820. He was articled to his vmwo» a 
London solicitor, but soon gfive up Jaw for litera¬ 
ture; and in 1842 his Patrician's Daughter* a 
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IiliUiK-vmc tuigt-dy of the day, was brought out 
at Drury Lane by Mae ready, It was the iir»t, and 
al*m tlie most MiCN?,*<sfiil l of more than a dozen 
play* (fitrrd/iinorCt Philip of France, <kc.) t nil 
SJitiMniiJutowlUiiiftn, ami all forgotten, though a 
collective edition of them and his poetic work a 
appen d in 2 volume* in 1870. Ilesirics these, ha 
wrote a novel (1800), a good hook on Our lit cent 
Actors (1888), ami a mas-* of poetic criticism. 
Although his hou^t* had uueo beisn the ga-thciing- 
pJa.cc of several of the nnwt prominent literary 
men in London, Maintain died in that city alone 
(wife, children, glaiukihihlvcu, all dead before 
him) on nth January 1890.—His son, I’nihir 
liOURKB Marston, tlie blind poet, was 1>»rn 
in London, 13th August 1850, and died there on 
lfth Fobruary 1887. Ili-s life was a (-Dries of 
of eyesight at throe, and afterwards of 
hH sifter, Iik pioinucd bride, mid liis two dear 
fiiend«, Oliver Madox Jhoun and Ito^ctU. His 
memory will survive through his friendships—with 
the last nnd with Watts ami Swinburne—rat her 
than thiough his sunncD and lyric*, They are 
exr|iiidte some of them, hut ton sad for a world 
(hub roes. Suiujlith, All in All , and Wind Voice? 
vvx* the three volume of yfvetvy that he pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime, between 1870 and 1883; to 
a posthumous collection of his stories is prefixed 
a memoir by Alt W. Sharp. 

Mars ton, John, dramatist and satirist, a bon 
of dolm Mar.-ton. of (-iayton (or Hoy ton), county 
Salop, hy lii^i wife Maria., daughter of Andrew 
CiuarsL an Italian surgeon, who had settled in 
London, was horn ahmit 1575, probably at Coventry, 
lie matriculated at. lira-enosc College, Oxford, 
4th lmbnutiy 159Uf)2> and was admitted IS.A. 6th 
lehnmsy I5U3-9L From the elder Marstorik will 
(clateil 21 th October 1599) it may he gathered chat, 
after adopting tho profession of the law, ho aban¬ 
doned it against^ Iris fathers wKh. He murried 
(lmt (ho date of JiL iimrringu cannot he lived) 
Mary, daughter oS l\ev. Wittkin Rilkes, chaplain 
to daim> I, and rector of Sfc Marti iris, County 
W iIU Hen Jonson wittily observed to Drummond 
ot TlavnWmlcu that 'Mavston wrote Iris fatliev- 
indaws preaching, and his father-in-law his 
comedies, contraMing the aspen tv of Marstairi* 
coiucdie^ with the hlandne^ of 'the chaplain* 
HUmous M’ith the exception of The hmditite 
Lu\tufes i (which is of doubtful authorship), all 
Marstmi s plays were published between 1002 and 
1MJ7. lie gave up play-writing about 1C07, lmt 
tlio date at which he entered the cliuieh has not. 
;l°5 n ^coTtninpl. Ill im lit! was presented to the 
(d Christ Clmrcli, Hampshire, which lie 
r^irru.d | n mill. He dietl 25th dune 1034 i„ 
Ahferiuaiduiry parish, Loudon, and was buried 
h«vi4c bis father hi the Temple Church, ‘under 
the hloiio whichi hath written on it Oblivioni 
His wuivw was buried hy hi* side 4th 
July 16-77. ’ 

Slaut-.ii’h lir,t work wu The Mdiuncvplmk of 
t iifjtMthm s iHi'we: anti Certain Satires f li>9S) 
AnntU t*r «-rifo ot -.iriiL's, Tin Scourge of fill,my, 
.ilihcaroa Ulei m tlio Mime ye;iv, a second edition 
Uiili mi :u|(hlnni:i] tenth satire) following i u lii'IO. 

J (i soincwliat licentious poem, may have 

• ll ~ \ r ;' r ’ i V lU,,u l " Slmkcsjieare’-s Vtuht and 

•’ T' 1 '- [‘mtmoh that it was written 

.»M . i "* ' ,r,,| i!Hig ilifuredit on amatory 

V. . tl> ; vtioupoloay cftimotlaj siemitcd. Alcli- 
'' "'r'ft cojiilenm,.,! it f„ f), 0 (tames with 
other I'.oik-. of a similar temlency. Tlie satires 
• Wniim!‘ r i- V "^I't-Kcrt umW tlio no,n fit plume of 
T ' K, ." aa /;<c''> we unconth aml oWnm 

I, ,, i u n J, ‘!V Mm*ton mnl the satirist 

Hall (tin* future lihhop of Norwich 1 and 
^nny hard km.el^ v, m - dcalt L oi^either side. A i 


Oamliridge num, one l *VV. J*’, inlervoncd with hih 
I Vhippiuy of ike Satire t in which lie 1 land led 
Mar^ton roughly; and Jig was answered, not very 
elVectivcdy, by Vme of Mai’eton’s friends in tho 
Anonym oils i] r kipper of the Satire. The con¬ 
troversy raged hotly and excited lively interest, 
but the allusion?- in tUesG vavion h nativical piccow 
are not very intelligible to-day. 

In .September 1599 Henslow records in Iris Diary 
that he advanced foiby csliillinga to ‘ilr IMaxtcne, 
the new poete (Mr Mnstonc),’ in part payment for 
an unnamed play. This ‘new poete 1 was Hurston; 
but there is no other mention of him in the Diary. 
Two gloomy and ill-const rue feed tiagedicSj Antonio 
and Aidlidtt and Antonio’a llcvcvye i -were entered 
in lUg Stationers 1 TlegiftLer, 24tli October 1G01, 
And were jmblihlied in the following year. Tliey 
contain paragon of striking power, ruul a deal 
of intolerable fustian. In IGOf was publifiliod' 
The Malcontent, a second edition, augmented by 
Webstar, appearing in the panic year. It is more 
skilfully constructed than the two j)artn of Antonio 
iwf Mtllidn. Mar.ston’s command of bold and 
vivid imagery is effectively displayed in the de¬ 
scription of the hermit's cell, iv. 2. lie dedicated 
The, d/a/confeat in very cordial terms to Tien don- 
jmn, anil in 1G05 prefixed sonic complimentary 
verges lo Svjunm. There seem to have been 
many gnarreiB and reconciliations between Jonson 
and Jlarston. Jonson told Hnumnond that f lie 
had many ijuarrols with Maifiton, beat him and 
took bis pistol from him, wrote his Voetmtcr cm 
him; the beginning of them were that Hurston 
repiesontod him on thc stage in bis youth given to 
veiicry.’ 'Jhe original miarrol began in or al>ont 

vm. 

The, Dutch Courtezan (1G05] is full of lifo nnd 
t, the cliaraeter nf tlie vengeful courtesan 
l'muceschina being drawn with masterly ability, 
hast iv f red IIo (1005), from which Hogarth is said 
to have taken the plan of bis prints ‘The TtuIuH' 
i tyinwrt and ldlt Tventwv^,’ xvfc* w\*\Uen \\\ 
tioa with Chapman and Jenson. It is far more 
genial than any comedy which Hurston wrote 
single-handed.. Some satirical rcllections on the 
.Scots were introduced., for which oilbnea the 
autboiH were coiiimittcd to juisonut Uic instance 
of Sir <) am os Murray, and the report went that 
tlitir eai> were to he cut and their noses slit. 
Janm/^tcr, or the Fawn (jdOO), in spite of occa¬ 
sional ledioiibiiess, is nn nttractivc comedy; hut 
the tragedy of Sop)to nisi) a (1600) appals iir with 
its borrow, the description of the witch Krichtbo 
nim her cave being gruesome to the last degree. 

» Afd 3 mi Will, published in 3097, 3>ut probably 
wntten fcoiiie year?} earlier, has many llings at lien 
Join-nil. '1 he Insatiate Countess was [mhlislieil in 
1613 with MuvAouV uauie <u\ the title-page, but in 
a copy (belonging to the Duke of Hevoiibhire) of 
J l? 1631 edition the uubborb name i* given as 
31 illiftin JJurkstaed, a poet of some ability and an 
graceful jmetry Mattered 
through The Insatiate Countess is unlike anything 
tlmt we Jmil in Hots ton's undoubtoil works. ‘ Prob¬ 
ably Hillhton left the play unfinished when lie 
entered the church, and Barkstced took it in 
n < > A ! 1 different anonymous comedy, Jack 
\nmm s unlcrlaitmcni, wiiften about 1CU0 ; may 
ho safely aligned to IMarston from internal evi¬ 
dence; and he appeal's to have had some shave in 
another poor play, I/Utriomudix. I n 1(333 Willwin 
-S icarcs, the publisher, issued I vol, am. Svo, The 
ttOi'A’S of ft r John Mars f on, comprising tlio two 
j t }l,f ,, iS mo „ t,ntl Mc/li,/(t, Sop/,on Ma, mat 
ion lit !l, 7 hr Iwwii, and The Dutch Courtezan. 

," ork< * "’ el 'e edited by tlie late Wv Tlalli- 
"ell-tin ln»| )S (thou M r HallhvcU) in 1850, 8 volst., 
(iiid liy the present writer in 1 387, 3 vols 
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Mars toil Moor, in the West Elding of York¬ 
shire, 7 mi lea W> of York, the scene of a great 
parliamentary victory, 2d July 1614. The royal¬ 
ist army, about 22,000 .strong, was led hy Prinen 
Ihlpert; the parliamentary tmops numbered 15,000 
loot ami 0000 horse, consisting of a Scotch army 
under tlie Earl of Lcven, a Yorkshire army under 
Fairfax, anil one from the eastern comities under 
the Earl of Manchester, with Cionnvcll and Ciaf¬ 
ford. The battle began about seven o’clock' in the 
evening. On the king’s left (lank the horse under 
Goring scattered the forces of Fairfax j on his right 
the trooper^ of the fiery Rupert wore broken for 
tho first time hy Cromwells ‘Ironsides.’ Hastily 
recalling hit* inon from the ohasu, Cromwell ^aved 
the day by supporting Manchester and the Scotch 
infantry against the king’s foot under Newcastle, 
and routing Goring’s horse flushed with their vic¬ 
tory, 2>e?orG nfgfitfftff the success was eonm/ece, 
fi ncl tho king’s army fled in utter rout to York, 
leaving 4000 men dead on tho field; among them 
all Newcastle's ‘ Whitecoats.' This victory gave 
tlm whole north to the Parliament, and first brought 
into prominence Cromwell’s military genius. Hoc 
S. Ik Gardiners Hwtanj of (he Civil War (1886h 
and Edward Laniplouglrs Yorkshire Baltics (1891). 

Marsupials, lit. f pouched animals’ [Mar¬ 
supial hi, Didclphiu, or Me.tathcviah a sub-class 
nf liiammalHj the members of which, with the 
exception of the American opossums, arc now 
restricted to the Australian and Austro-Malayan 
regions. They are in many ways simpler than the 
higher mammals, notably in the structure of the 
brain and in the absence ol a close connection 
between the unborn young and the womb of the 
mother. The young arc bom very helpless, after 
a short gestation, ami are usually stowed away in 
an external pouch or marattpiioii, where they arc 
fed from tire enclosed teats. From the wide occur¬ 
rence of fragmentary marsupial remains in Trias sic 
and Jurassic strata both in tho Old anti the New 
World, it seams that the pouch-hearers have been 
once widely distributed. Before the stronger mam¬ 
mals whioh roso up after them they have, however, 
succumbed, except in the case or the above-men¬ 
tioned refugees m lico-tropical forests, and those 
saved by the insulation of the Australasian regions 
before any higher in animals gained a foothold. In 
the retreat thus afforded the marsupials lmv e de¬ 
veloped along numerous lines, an it were prophesy¬ 
ing the carnivores, insectivoves, rodents, and herbi¬ 
vores among the placental mammalia. Thus, apart 
fjoin the carnivorous and insectivorous Amm-icim 
opossums (JJidelpliyidtc), of which one is strictly 
North American and tho rest neo-tropical, there 
are five Australasian families i the Dasyuridm or 
'native cats,’ carnivorous mid insectivorousmar¬ 
supials as large as wolves and as small as mice, of 
which very pronounced, types are the Tasmanian 
4 Liger 1 [ihiflacinus) and the native ant-eater 
{Myrmccobius) the rodent-like Fcrumelidir or 
bandicoots; the herbivorous kangaroos and kan¬ 
garoo-rats [Macropoclkhe) ; the very varied family 
of arboreal Chalaugevs {Phalanyistidtt), including 
tho JJyiiig iBsUiurhUt, &£•), Jhi? J}&tivb 

sloth or koala, the honey-sucking Tavsipes, and 
other curious fonus; and filially the Phoscolouiyidm 
or wombats, rodent-like root-eating forms about the 
size of badgers. 

Suo Mammals; also the well-known works of Owen, 
Huxley, nut! othorn on Yerfccbi'atos; tho rolovnnfc pints or 
Cassell's and tho Standard Natural History ; Chisholm’s 
trims. of Yogb mid Spoolit’a Mammals 11887);'NVftter- 
1 muse, Natural History of Mammal in, i. [l&M); find 
Gould's Mammals of Amlvidia (3 vols. lftdfi-03). 

Marsyas, u Phrygian satyr, who, having found 
a (lute that, played of itself, which Athena had 
thrown away* was rash enough to challenge Apollo 
317 _ 
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to a musical contest, subject to tho condition that 
the victor should do what lie liked to the van¬ 
quisher!. Apollo played upon tlie eitliani, Marsyas 
upon tlie ilute, and the Muses decided in favour of 
tlie god, who punished his rival*8 temerity by bind¬ 
ing him to a tree and flaying him alive. From 
his blocd sprung tlie river Marsyns ; hi* statue 
stood in many ancionb citiea, a monument of the 
folly of presumption. 

Martaban, a town in Burma, on the fight 
bank of the Salween, opposite to Mnulmain (Moul- 
mein). It is reputed to have l>ccu built m 576 by 
the fust king of Pegu, and was down to the end of 
the first quarter of the 14th centuiy the capital of 
tho kingdom. It won laker by tho king of Siam 
two centuries and a half later, and bus been twice 
captured by tho British, in 1824 ami in 1852. Pop. 
1781, The Bay of Martaban receives the rivers 
Ira wadi and Sahvccii. 

Martel, Charles. See Charles Martel. 

Mnrtcllo Towers are round towers for coast 
defence, about 40 feet high, built most solidly, and 
situated on the beach. They ^ were so called 
because at Mortdla Point in Corsica a small round 
tower stood admirably an immense cannonade from 
an English fleet under Ford Hood in 1794. They 
were mostly erected at the end of the 18th century 
ns a defence against French invasion, and arc now 
regarded as obsolete, 

Marten [Mustda), a genus of digitigradc car¬ 
nivorous quadrupeds of the family Mustelichi?, dif¬ 
fering from weasels in having an additional false 
molar on each side above and below, a small 
tubercle on tlie inner side of tlie lower carnivorous 
cheek-teeth, mul tlie tongue not rough—characters 
which arc regarded as indicating a somewhat less 
extreme carnivorous propensity. Tho liodv is elon¬ 
gated and supple, asm weasels, the legs short, and 
tho toes soparato, with sharp long claws; the palms 
and soles are generally, but nob always, furry. The 
ears are larger than in weasels, and the tail is 
busliy. The martens exhibit great agility and 
gracefulness in their movements, and arc very 
expert in climbing trees, among which they gener¬ 
ally live. There are nines or ten species in this 
genus, which are distvibwled over Europe, Asia, 


Malaya, and North America. The American 
1 Pokan ’ {M. pennant!)}* the largest species, 
measuring, as much os 46 inches from tlie snout to 
the tip of the tail. The most valuable species of 
marten is the European Sable [M, zibclHna ), Two 
species of marten, closely resembling one another, 
occur in Great Britain—the Common or Beech 
Marten {M. foina) and the Pine Maiden [M. 
mtirtes). They are often hunted with foxhounds; 
for this aud other reasons they are getting mnch 
loss plentiful, though Btill to be frequently met 
with in certain localities. 



TJio Pine Nhrfc-cn (Mnsiela marten). 
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■ yi nrtcnsoii, IIass Lasses, metropolitan bishop 

of Denmark ftiifl her must piomineni theologian in 
the* IfJtli cent my, was horn at Flcnshoig oij U>th 
1 August 1MXS, and studied at the university of 
Oipenlingvn. After shaking ofl' tho influence of 
Ghindtvjgiam-ni, by which he was dominated in 
3ii$ *> indent flays, he stepped into the chair of 
I J liilnMil»hy at (Vipenliiigen, ami in 1845 added to 
llinso tlritie* llawo of cumt pieadicr. In 1840 he 
published a valuable monograph on Mristcrtfcfriimi, 
tiie German mjfttie, and nine yeata later laid the 
foundation of’ a European fame by a masterly 
woik, from ttie coii&ervntiva Lutheran ft tain i point, 
tin CMitirta Untfinniks (Eng. trull*. ISfiti), Thi» 
gained liiin in J8.U the primacy of Denmark, 
)\Ti\\ this again was ihe cnu«c of a powerful satirical 
attack upon him by Kierkegaard, which started a 
cniitroteisy in which Marteii^en Mill'd cd severely. 
HU gtvaf intellectual energy, however, and the 
force of his diameter .soon enabled him to recover 
horn the blow, h> tlmt, after the publication of 
another great work, in 3 v 0 ]*., on Christum It tides 
(187J-78; Eng. trail?. 18SJ-82), his influence in 
the emmtiy was more dominant tlmn ever. With 
a mind wonderfully acute mnl powerful, he was 
deficient m intellectual aympathy. Nevertheless 
he stood for many years a bulwark of defence to 
conservative theology. He died on 3d February 
1884. See his Avtobiof/rap/iii^ in Danish (1883), 
Lmtlvn Qfrmrfr rhj (1883), and Brit, inut Foreign 
Erong. Be etc O', vob xxxv. 

>Iartlm's Vineyard, an inland on the south 
coast of Mn^acludcth, 21 miles long, ti nulen in 
average width. It is noted as a summer health- 

icsort. 

Martini. Marcus Valerias Murriulis, one of 
tlm finest among the few original Latin poets, and 
| still the hrtofc of epigrammatists in vemc, was born 
1st March 33 or 41 A.D., in Celtiheriau Spain, ftt 
llilbilK famed as a steel factory, for which its Iran- 
* Atfjie* xitd for *iwW AltA/ torsent speeMtty fitted it — 
a centre, ton, of Human culture, which afforded 
him the good education lie got under the eyii of 
his parents, Fronto ami Flaccilla. Like other 
gi fieri young provincials he repaired to Remo, 
where (tit .vil) lie became n client of the influen- 
rinl_,Spanish house of the Senecas, through which 
he found other patrons, among tliem L. Cfdplivniua 
the. leading niaii of his day. The tragic 
failure of the PNonian plot lost Martial his 
warmest friend*— Lucan, and still more Seneca, 
from whose hobs however, lie doubtless derived 
the “Tnidl winrgrowing estate at Nomentum. OF 
his life till Jlomitian became emperor we know 
little, except that ho never maintained himself by 
the steady piofexrional work to which his com¬ 
patriot Quintilian seems to have exhorted hint, 
but lather courted imperial Find senatorial patron- 
ngeby Ids rare social gifts and his genius For rcra 
rk cireuitri‘fac£. AVhen (SO a.d.) Titus, by a series 
hi gladiatorial spectacles, dedicated the Colosseum 
to tho amusement of Rome, Martini signalised the 
as ion by epigrams which brought him the jus 
Butwi hhcumwi and the equestrian rank—probably 
proposed by Titus, ruid afterwards continued by 
Do initial!. Substantial independence, however, he 
did not obtain from either oiupemr, though lii.s 
venal flattery of DiVivitian and of that despot’s 
corrupt retinue wa» enough to leave a stain 
mi Jik mymiirv. Jn request as a diner-out, ho 
j uivitbsMiis day between the hath*, the theatres, 
thu recitation-balls, ami tho eoniporition of <?pi- 
grams, and s.u tar saw his ambition gratified as ti> 

• count the mo>t distinguished henator* of tlie time 
among hi* friend <. and all the literati in city or 
i province among hi* readers, Of envy and detiac- 
i tion he hud, of cmnse, JiL share; tint wlmt lie 
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nuiftt complained nf was not, for instance, the 
jealousy of Statius, bis young Neapolitan com- 
letitorfor imperial favour, but the use of his naiuo 
iy malignant poetasters* who lathered on him their 
own libels on the leaders, including tlie ladies, of 
society, IIi> life, indeed, was not a happy one— 
continually shadowed by that ‘ignoble melancholy 
which arise* from pecuniary embarrassment/ so 
that we iind him importuning a patron oven for a 
toga or a mantle. From 80 to 90 lie had a lodging, 
three atones high, at the sign of the ‘Pear’ oh tho 
Quirinal, and in 91a house of his own in the same 
quarter; while his Nomentan pied-d-kn'c, which, 
under better husbandry, might have yielded a 
living, was prized by him mainly ns a reh eat from 
the Imres (or duns) of the city. During his thirty- 
four years of Roman life he seems to have made an 
excursion from it only mice (in 87)—Forum 
Cornell and other resorts in tho Almtthi. Vmfc, by 
degree?, the capital, its cares ami its pleasures, 
became irksome to him; advancing years bereft 
him of Domitian and his friends of the palace; and 
the austere Nerva and Trojan had to ho conciliated 
by other and less congenial arts than thtj adulatory 
epigram. In a tit of nostalgia he borrowed from 
his admirer, tlie younger Pliny, the meaty* of revisit¬ 
ing tlm>e haunts of childhood lie. had never for¬ 
gotten—Bilhi!is on the mountain-side overhanging 
tlie headlong Salo, the snowy peaks of tpe Sierra*, 
the golden Tagus, the rich orchards, tlie awe¬ 
inspiring oak-forests—his home, with its frugal, 
meals and simple joys. Here again his good genius 
found him nations—among them the highly -cul¬ 
tured Marcella, who presented lum with an estate, 
mi which, with its grovo, its fountain, its vineyard 
Mid rosary, its kitchen-garden, its fish-pond and 
I dovecot, lie led an idyllic life. Rut the vita muni¬ 
cipal is palled on him once more, and even in such 
j mi non rulings wo find him fretting for the v ila ttrham 
and angling for patrons in that distant world of 
theatres and libraries, cultured counoi^euvs, and 
.'rtcia} d&fiipia&toi 7 }io was never u&rii? to see. 
Ilaulked of liis wish to attain his s^ventydifth 
year, lie died, at latest, in 104, aged si\ty-three or 
sixty-six. 

Martial possessed, for good and evil, Hie artistic 
temperament, its lack of steady purpose, its love 
of hand-to-mouth independence, This latter lie 
enjoyed by humouring the contemporary vices he 
coultl not reform, though, conscience-stricken, lie 
excuses himself on the ground that if pi* ‘page 
were wanton, his life was honest/ Much cr his 
best work, unfortunately, in hi* least piiie, and this 
lias nmlucud an exaggerated impression of his 
moral turpitude. If, however, wo excise 150 
epigrams from the 117*2 of the Uvst twelve books, 
his collective writings (including his early ‘spec¬ 
tacular’ epigrams ami his Xenia and A pop J tor eta) 
are free from licentiousness. On the roller hand, 
hi* genius and skill in vci'&c it were liaul to over¬ 
estimate. An improvisator in readiness 5 ho caukl 
attain^ to the most fastidious finish; w^h his love 
nf antithetic shocks and electric hurprinoq, ho had 
the tnie pouf* eye for liattire; he could itltomato 
the organ-note of a masterful eloquence with minor 
tones of the most tremulous pathos—witness his 
epigram* on f Arria and Rictus/ on ‘Pompeii/ on 
his little slave-girl ‘Erotion/ and on ‘ Formim 1 
| with its lovely seaboard. Rut jt is as a, n epigram- 
matist, even in its modern and restricted sense, 
that he remains without a peer, wielding a weapon 
1 peculiarly his own, blight and pointed ^ a rapier 
from the anvils of hi* native EfihUis, cliastenccf in 
the rushing fiftlo. Unequal, of eoitrae. be often is 
but never vulgar—rarely (it has been well observed ) 
with all his sense of the ridiculous degenerating 
Into caricature. Ho lifts the veil from°tha Rome 
of Domitian and exposes it .mainly on its seamy 
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side, with a Hugavthian vividness not outdone by 
.Juvenal himself. 

Martial has h(i(l to wait long fop on adequate commenta- 
tor, awl has found him in the author of tlio SliUcufjeachichtc 
JiomS) Ludwig Friedlfindcr, who alone combined tlio criti¬ 
cal power and tlio aichrcologienl knoivledgo necessary for 
the task, The sam 0 writor’a M. Valeri i Mariialis HJpuiram- 
niftton Libri mil evlicirendcn Anmrkungcn (2 vols. Lcip, 
188G) furnisher the student of ATaitinl with every help 
available—the editor’s own work reinforced by that of 
the beat of Iris prodecessord and conteiupoiavies, including 
the illustrious Cambridge scholar, fllnnro, to whom tlio 
edition appropriately ia dedicated, 

flirt ptiftl Law is the exercise of arbitrary 
power hy tlio supremo authority in n district or 
country where the ordinary adininfafcratioi] hns 
censed to he operative, either nn account of civil 
disturbance or' because of the presence therein of a 
hostile force, though, in the latter ease, the- country 
would be more Correctly described ns being governed 
by the ‘ Law’s of Ward Martial law was formerlv 
synonymous with military law, and is often still 
confounded with it, perhaps because in the above- 
mentioned circumstances the supreme authority 
often avails himself of courts-martial ami of the 
troops under his command to maintain order. 
Military Law (q.v.) is tha law contained in the 
Army Act of 1881, which governs the sohlior at 
all tunes, but affects civilians only when accom¬ 
panying a force on active service; while martial 
law has been dolined as ‘no law,’ but simply the 
will of the supreme authority. It is not recognised 
by British jurisprudence, and no rules arc laid 
down for its application. It is assumed that, when 
the ordinary civil tribunals fail, the supreme 
authority will do his best to maintain order. He 
may therefore) if he thinks right, announce hit; 
intention of treating the civil population as though 
under military law, or in any other way that com¬ 
mends itself to him j hub if they aro British sub¬ 
jects lie will have afterwards to justify his action hy 
showing that it was absolutely necessary, ami so 
obtain an indemnity from parihnnont for conduct 
which is in itself illegal. Military tribunals have 
several times been given power by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment to try offenders against the public peace in 
Ireland, as in 1798, but the proclamations on these 
occasions merely justified tlio use of arms against 
rebellious subjects, not against peaceable citizens. 
They were arinoivncements of tlio existence of a 
state of things in which force would be used against 
wioug-daeift for the protection of the public peace, 
and were always followed by Acts of Indemnity. 

On the Continent the practice is different, and 
when necessary a ‘state of siege Ms proclaimed in 
the disturbed district ov occupied territory, and the 
inhabitants arc thereby brought to a certain extent 
under military law. 

Mar tig ny, or Martin Aon i fc he Oetortums of 
the Romans), three united hamlets in the Swiss 
canton of Valais, is situated on the Simplon rail¬ 
way, 24 miles SE. of the Lake of Geneva. Two 
noted routes, one to tlio vale of Cbamouni by the 
Tote Noire or the Col tie l'aline, the other over the 
Great St Ilcrnard to Aosta, branch off here. Pop. 
-HI 7, 

fllm'tigUCS, a town in the French department 
of Bouches-du-fthflne, is situated on several islands, 
united by bridges, at the entrance to the lilting do 
Bene, 20 miles N\Y, of Marseilles. From its posi¬ 
tion, it has been called the Provencal Venice. Pop. 
4788, chiefly engaged in catching and curing fish 
and in shipnuiltling. 

fllrtitiii. See Swallow. 

fllartiiij the name of Jive popes, of whom the 
fourth and fifth deserve a brief notice.—-M a jit tN 
IV., a native of Brie in Touraine* was born- about 

1210, made cardinal in anil elected pope in 

1281. He was a mere tool of Charles of Anjou, ami 
degraded himself even by employing the weapons 
of m spiritual censure in his behalf, But all his 
efforts to buttress the French power in Sicily 
proved futile, and three years after the atrocity of 
the Sicilian Vespers lie died, 128a—MAimN V. 
must be noticed as the pontiff in whose election 
was finally extinguished the great Western Schism 
(fiee Astipoph, Cnuncii Histoiiv). He waa 
originally named Otto di Cohunia, of the great 
Roman family of that name. On the deposition of 
John XXIII., and the two rival popes. Gregory XU. 
ami Benedict XIII., in the Council of Constance, 
Cardinal Colonna was elected (1417). He jirerided 
in ah the subsequent sessions of the council, 
and the fathers having separated without diseas¬ 
ing the questions of reform, at that period earnestly 
called for in the church, Martin undertook to call | 
a new council for tlio purpose. It was sununnued 
to meet at Simm, find ultimately assembled at Basel 
in 1481, but the pope died suddenly just after its 
opening. 

Hay till* St, Bishop of Tours,, was born ao 
Sabarifiiii Pannonia about the year 316. He was 
educated at Pavia, ami nt tlio desire of his father, 
who was a military tribune, entered the army, first 
under Constantine, and after wauls uiuler Julian 
the Apostate. The virtues of bis life as a soldier 
are the theme of more than one interesting legeud. 

On obtaining Ills discharge from military service, 
Mavrin became a disciple of Hilary of Poitiers. He 
returned to his native Pannonift, and converted his 
mother to Christianity, but lie himself endured 
much persecution from the Arlan party, who were 
at that time dominant; and in consequence of the 
firmness of his orthodoxy, ho is the first con¬ 
fessor, rather than martyr, honoured in the Latin 
Church with an office mid a feast. On Iris return 
to Gaul about 360 he founded & convent of 
monks near Poitiers, where ho himself led a life 
of great austerity and seclusion; but in 371 lie 
was drawn by force from Iris retreat, and miule 
| Bishop of Tours. The fame oi Ills sanctity, end liis 
repute as a worker of miracles attracted crowd** of 
visitants from (iff parts of Gaul; and in order to 
avoid the distraction of their importunity, ho estab¬ 
lished the monastery of Mfirmoutior near Toms, 
in which he himself resided. He died between 

397 and 401, and St Xinian, who had visited him at 
Tours and ever preserved the greatest veneration 
for him, dedicated to his memory the church he 
was then building at Whithorn in Galloway. His 
life by liis. con temporary, Snlpieins Scvems, is a very 
curious specimen of tlio Christian literature of the 
ago, and in the profusion of miraculous legends with 
udiicli it abounds might take its place among the 
lives of tlio medieval or modern Homan Church. 
The only extant literary relic of Martin is a. short 
Confession of Faith on the Holy Trinity y which is 
published by Galland, vol. vii- 5J9, In the Homan 
Catholic Church the festival of his birth is celebrated 
on the Ufch November. In Scotland this day still 
marks tha winter-term, which is called filcirtinimts. 
Formerly peoplopifeed to begin St Martin’s Day with 
feasting and drinking; hence the French expres¬ 
sions martini and fain hi fit Martin 1 < to feast,* 
and the fact that St Martin fa the patron of drink¬ 
ing and of reformed clrunkaide. See the books by 
liemkens (Gem, gd ed. IS7G), Cliamard (Poitiers, 
1873), and Cftzenore’s St Hilary and St Martin in 
‘Fathers for English Headers * (1883). 

Martin, Bon Louis IIexhi, a great French 
bfatoviaiij was. bovn at St-Queutin, 20th February 

IBIO? and educated for a notary, but already at 
twenty had detenu hied for a literary career. His 
first book waa an historical romance, Wolpkurm 
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(1830), Followed by throe others treating ol the 
period of the Fronde, He next joined Paul Lacroix, 
the ‘Bibliophile Jacob,* in his vast project for a 
history of France in 48 volumes, consisting of 
ex tract m from histories and chronicles from the 
earliest period to 1830. He published the first 
volume in 1833* and henceforward toiled {done at 
the vast undertaking, which was completed on a 
smaller scale in 1830. He now set himself to a still 
move gigantic task, Ids great Hhtoirc dc France 
(15 vojs. 1833-36). A third and much improved 
edition (\& vok. 1837-iU) earned the Gobevt prize* 
the fourth edition (17 vol*. 1856-60) was awarded 
by the Institute in I860 the great prize of 20,000 
francs. This magnificent work comes down only 
to 178fi; its continuation to fclic author’s own time 
foilned the lcs*s admirable Ilistoirc do France 
JFodcnic (2iled. fivols. 1878-83). Martin acted for 
a time as nmiro of one of the anondisscmenls of 
Paris ; and was chosen deputy for Aisne in 1871, 
senator in 1876- He was elected a member of tlio 
French Academy in 1878. lie wrote several minor 
histories, such as the Jfistoirc de Snhson$ (1837), 
Panicl ]ifanin (1836), Jeanne d'Are (187*2); ami 
died at Paris, Pith December 1883. ft Lav tin wtu 
the last of the giants of French history influenced 
by Augustin Tmevvy, who aimed at comprehending 
tlic whole licld within their range of study. As 
sensitive to the romantic Michelet, he Ueptlds 
imagination in check by the weight of his learning, 
the solidity ol bis sense, anil by due respect to 
documents" Only in his treatment of the earlier 
period did be give free play to bis fancy in bis 
reconstruction of a history of Gaul, ill which 
Druuliarn was discovered to be a sublime religion, 
with Merlin as its prophet, ami medieval chivalry 
but its legitimate outcome. Yet- his study of 
Celtic antiquities contains much that will remain 
of the highest value. The whole work reveals 
impartiality ami insight, is excellently arranged, 
and admirably written*—the work of a true patriot, 
and if a Chauvinist, a Chauvinist i»f genius. It is 
beyond doubt the best work dealing in detail with 
the history of France as a whole. 

See tlic Life by ftaotmix (1885), 3fuIofc T a Sounnin 
Iikfoiics (1885), and Jules fthaon'a Jlipucf, Afuhtkt, 
Henri Martin (1889). 

Martin, John, painter, was burn at Hay don 
Bridge, near lloxliam, Northumberland, 19th July 
17S9._ In I860 hr; went up to London, in 1808 
mm lied, and, after a struggling youth a* an 
heraldic and enamel painter, in 1812 exhibited 
‘ Sadak in seardi of the Waters of Oblivion 1 at 
tbe Royal Academy, with which body ho soon 
afterward* quarrelled. It \va^ the Kirt of bin 
sixteen ‘ Mihlime ’ works, whoso ‘immeasurable 
space*, imuinuii able. multitudes, and gorgeous 
prodigies of architecture and landscape' divided 
the Milt'iage of the many between Martin and 
Turner; ^ lluiwcr-Lytton indeed pronounced him 
1 move original, nunc self-dependent ’ than Raphael 
and Michael Angelo ! Even yet their memory is 
kept lurid by the coloured engraving* of the ‘Fall 
of Babylon* (1819), ‘ BL-Lhuzzar’s Feast’ (1821), 
‘I he Deluge 1 (1826), A'c. For twenty-seven years 
Martin had abo been hulled with projects for tlie 
improvement of London, and fur four had been 
working on four pictures il his native of tlie ‘Last 
Judgment,’when he died at Douglas, in tlrn Lie of 
Man, 17th February 1851. 

, Martin, Sin Tji tin noun, horn jn Edinburgh 
iu 1316, was educated there at the High School 
and univot-ity, and in LS4CI settling in London, 
became n prospeioiis pnrlkinieniai’v solicitor. 
Among ],w earliest writings were the Veil-known 
‘ IVm Gaultier' ballads, written in conjunction 
with L rufessor Aytoun. This av jls followed by 


translations of Goethe’s Poems and Bnlltuh, Hen¬ 
rik Hertz’s King Rent's Daughter , ami Oehlen- 
schliiger s Corny io and Aladdin or the Wonderful 
Lamp. Further metrical translations were of 
Horace’s Odes (I860), of bis whole works (1882), 
Catullus (1861), the Vita Nuova of Dante (1862), 
Funsi, part i. and ii. (1805-86), and Heine’s 
Poems and Ballads (1878). In 1863 lie issued a 
volume of original and translated poontf, and in 
1870 an admirable little hook on Horace in the 
‘Ancient Classics for English Renders/ In 1875 
be was made C.R., in 18S0 K,C,lh> and in Novem¬ 
ber of that year was elected Lord Rector of 8b 
Andrews University. lie bus writ ben a series of 
biographies of Aytoun (1867), tbe Prince Consort 
{5 vols. 1874-80),"Lord Lyndlnmt (1883), and Hie 
Princess Alice (1885). 

Latiy M-iutin, well known as an actress by her 
maiden name, Helen Faucil, was bom 11th October 
1820, aiul made her professional d6lmt as Julia in 
the Hunchback at C’ovent Garden in January 1836. 
She was at once successful, took a lending part 
in Mnercady’s Shakespearian revivals, in the first 
representation of Lyfcton’fl plays, ami in Brown¬ 
ing* Blot in the Scutcheon and Strafford. As an 
interpreter of Shakespeare’s heroines, Juliet, Rosa¬ 
lind, Portia, Beatrice, Imogen, Cordelia, ami Lady 
Macbeth, she srtood Jii^t among tlio actresses of 
licv time. After her mtminge to Theodore Martin 
in 1851 she left the stage, appearing only at 
rave interuil» for public, or charitable purposes, as 
in Beatrice at the opening of tbe Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford. In 1885 she pub¬ 
lished a volume of delightful studies entitled, On 
Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters (Ophelia, 
Portia, Dcssdemoiift, Juliet, Imogen, Rosalind, aiul 
Beatrice). 

IftstYtllM) w twv.’u wf ftwwtbwvu Italy, hulUsvay 
between Taranto and Monopoli. Pop. 14,4f>4. 

itlnrtlncail, Harriet, horn at Norwich, 12Lh 
June 1802, was the daughter of Thomas Mrtftincan, 
a Norwich manufacturer. She received a good 
classical education, ami worked diligently and 
conscientiously, but did not in her school'days show 
promise of anything remarkable. Increasing deaf¬ 
ness ami constant ill-health made her often anxious 
and unhappy as a girl, uncertain in temper, and 
rilent in habit. Iler first appearance in print was 
in 1821, when she wrote an article for the Monthly 
Repository, a religious periodical. In the next few 
, years she wrote Devotional Exercises, articles for 
i tlic Monthly Repository, and short stories about 
) machinery and wages. In 1829 the failure of the 
house in which she, and her mother ttrnl sis tom, had 
i placed their money obliged her to earn bet- living. 

! In 1830 rim wrote Traditions of Palestine and 
■ gained three prizes for three Theological Essays for 
! the Unitarian Association. In 18;il she resolved 
| to bring out a scries of stories a* Illustrations of 
Political Economy, knowing that the work was 
[ wanted, Notwithstanding repeated refusals and 
, discourage menu from puhlifthev*, ebc porsovorad in 
her plan, and in 1832 the first number appeared. 
A fortnight after publication the demand tor this 
number reached five thousand, and from that day 
the way was upon to her for life, and she never had 
any other anxiety about employment than what 
to choose, nor any real care about money. Her 
popularity was extraordinary during the appearance 
of III uslralions of Political Economy . She removed 
to London in 1832, the better to carry on her work. 
In 1834 .she went to America for two years, and soon 
after her return published Society in America and a 
novel, Uecrhroofc, in 1839. She went abroad the 
same year, returned ill, and settled at Tynemouth* 
where she remained, a complete invalid, till 1844. 
During her illness she wrote The Hour and the 
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Man, four volumes of children's tales, aiul Life in 
the Sick-room, She recovered through mesmerism, 
left Tynemouth, and fixed her abode in the 'Lake 
Country, where in 1845 she built herself a house in 
Ambleside. The same year she published Forest 
and Game-law Tales. In 1846 she visited Egypt 
and Palestine, and on her return issued Eastern 
Life. In 1840 she completed Knight’s History of the 
Thirty Years' Peace; [a 1851, in conjunction with Mr 
IL G. Afckiuson, she published a series of Letters on 
the Laws of Man's Social Nature and Development; 
aud in 1853 she translated and condensed Comte's 
Philosophic Positive. She also wrote Household 
Education, Biographical Sketches, and contributed 
largely to the daily and weekly press and the larger 
reviews. She died 27th June 1876, and was bimetl 
at Iliumingham. Her Autobiography, written aiul 
printed many years before, was published with an 
editorial volume in 1877. 

Harriot Marbineau was brought up as aUitiLariun, 
aud describes herself when a girl aa # sincerely and 
heartily religious-’ Her views gradually changed, 
and she became an Agnostic. Sire was a vigorous 
th in her, seeing clearly and saying dearly what she 
hud to say. Her sympathy, kindness of heart, 
integrity of mind, and impartiality of judgment 
won esteem and affection lor her, even from those 
who did not share her opinions, and few literary 
women have in their time enjoyed more fame than 
she did. 

iUartliiCftu, James, theologian, brother of the 
preceding, was bom at Norwich, 21st April 1805. He 
was educated at the grammar-school of his native 
city, and under Dr X^ant Carpenter at Bristol, and 
hud already been a Uniliumpi minister at Dublin 
and Liverpool, when in 1841 lie was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Man¬ 
chester New College. He removed to London when 
that institution was transferred thither in 1857, 
becoming also one of the pastors in Little Portland 
Street Chapel, He became principal of the college 
in 1808, and held the ollico till Jus retirement in 
1885. Mur tine an was recognised for fifty years as 
ono of the pro roundest thinkers and most effective 
writers of his clay, Earnest and lofty in his aims, 
ami catholic in his sympathies, he unites strong 
grasp of thought and power of subtle analysis to n 
rare mastery of English style. Indeed in the power 
of elucidating the most abstract thought lie has 
seldom been surpassed, and he is no less learned 
than original. Mautmcau received the degree of 
LL. 1). from Harvard in 1872, Doctor in Theology 
from Loyden in 187b, and D.I), from Edinburgh m 
1884. He was one of the founder* of the National 
Review (1855-61), and was a frequent contrilmLor 
tu Us pages. 

IIis principal works aro The Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry (1836); Hymns for the Christian Church and 
Home (1840); Endeavours after ike Christian Life 
■{2 vols. 1843-47) ; Miscellanies (1852); Studies of 
Christianity (1858); Essays, Philosophical and Theologi¬ 
cal (2 vols. 1868); Hymns of Praise and Prayer (1874) j 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things (2 vols. 1870^80); 
A Study of Spinoza (1882); Types of Ethical Theory 
(2 vela. 1885); A Study of Religion: its Sources and 
Contents (2 vols. 1888); The Scut of Authority in Re¬ 
ligion (1890); fixulSmdieSy Rcvicic&,and Addresses (1891), 

liar tilled a French general of the time of 
Lonvois (q.v,), 

liar Unique, called by tlic natives Madiana, 
is one of the Lesser Antilles, ill the A\ r esb India 
Islands. It is 43 miles long by 12 to 20 broad, and 
Ims an area of 380 sq. m., and (1888) 175,391 inhab¬ 
itants, of whom only 10,000 arc whites. The island 
was discovered by the Spaniards in 1493, colonised 
by the French in 1635, and except for three short 
interval a (1731-63, 1794-1802, 1809-14), when it 
was held by the British, it has been a French 


colony ever since. A mountain-knot in the north 
(4430 feet) and another in the south are connected 
by a low ridge, all being densely covered with trees. 
There are numerous short streams. The coast* are 
irregular and high, except on the west, where stand 
8t Fierro (pop. 20,000), the principal commercial 
place, and .Fort do France (15,000), the capital, 
which was nearly destroyed by lire in 1800. The 
climate is moist and hot (annual mean 79 3 F.), and 
yellow fever is a not uufrequent visitor. The soil 
is very productive. About niioJinU of the land in 
cultivation is occupied with sugar-cane the staple 
crop. Of the other half about 75 per cent, is 
planted with manioc, sweet potatoes, bananas, and 
other food plants v whilst coilce, cocoa, autl tobacco 
are each cultivated to a small extent. There is 
also considerable grazing of cattle, sheep, nml 
goats, The exports (sugar, molasses, and rum 
mostly) average nearly ,6850,000 annually; the 
imports (textiles, Hour, fish, lice, and cotton, &c.) 
about £955,000, .Slavery wti* abolished in 1848 ; 
labour Is largely performed by coolies (27,000). 
Railways connect the principal * towns, See works 
in French by Pardon (1877), Hue (1877), Roy 
(1881), Aube (1882), and Basset (1880). 

ill art initial, in Scotland, is one of the four 
term-days for paying lent—viz. lltli November. 

iHnrtillsburg, capital of Berkeley county, 
West Virginia, in the Shenandoah Valley, 114 miles 
by mii AV. of Baltimore, contains a large distillery, 
several mills and factories, and extensive rail way- 
shops. Pop. 6335. 

martin’s Ferry, a town of Ohio, on the Ohio 
River, 89 miles by rcil SW. of Pittsburg, contains 
iron-works, &c., and vevy largo glass-works. Top. 
11890)0247- 

Mar tins, Caul Fjijkdeioii Piiiltpp von, 
traveller and naturalist, was born on 17th April 
1794, at Erlangen, and studied medicine there. In 
1817-20'he went to Brazil as member of a scientific 
expedition sent out by the Austrian and Bavarian 
governments, and by liis researches in that country 
acquired a reputation which ranked but little in¬ 
ferior to that of Humboldt. This reputation, was 
chiefly established by the books ho published after 
his return—one on the journey (3 vole. IS24-31), 
several on the cryptogams, palms, and other plants 
of Brazil, on the medicine of the Indians, and on 
the ethnology and languages of that region, be¬ 
sides other botanical works. Ho was professor of 
Botany (1826-64) and Director of the Botanic 
Garden (1832-64) at Munich, and died in that 
city on 13th December 1868. 

Martins’ Yelloiv. See Dyeing. 

Mart OS, a town of Andalusia, Spain, 16 miles 
SW. of rlaen, on a steep Bill crowned by an old 
castle. Pop- 14,654. 

Mnrtyil, Heniiy, a missionary-martyr, was 
born at Truro, February 18, 1781, and educated 
at Truro grammar-school and St John’s College, 
Cambridge. lie was senior wrangler and' Wift 
Smith’s prizeman in 1801, and next year became 
Fellow of his college. At first he meant to 
study law, bub the influence of Charles Simeon, 
acting on liia own enthusiastic temperament, de¬ 
termined him for a missionary. _ After taking 
orders he served some time as Simeon's curate, 
but in 1S05 sailed for India as a chaplain under 
the Company. He was stationed successively 
near Sersnwportj, at Dinapove, and at C.awnpore, 
and from the beginning gave t himself to the 
study of the native languages with an eager zeal 
that surmounted even his greatest difficulty— 
broken health. He translated the whole New 
Testament into Hindustani, Hindi, and Persian, 
as well as the Prayer-book into Hindustani and 
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tUc Psaliua Into Pcmian; ami next, his ardour 
rising as the sands of his time ran swiftly out, 
Failed to Ihuhire, travelled thence to Shiraz, 
Tabriz, Erivan, Kar.>, Erzoioiun, and Tokat, where 
he sank exhausted by fever, Oth October 1812. 
llis Life was written by Sargent (1819* new ed. 
1^35), and by ‘Witherforce (1837). 

Hlartyr (Or. am/fm*, ‘a witness'), 

the name given in ecclesiastical history^ to those 
who, by their fearless profession of Christian tiuth, 
and especially by their fortitude in submitting to 
ilentli itself ratlier than abandon their faith, bore 
the ‘witness' of their blood to its superhuman 
origin. Of the same use of the word there are 
•mme examples also in the Hew Testament, as in 
Acts, xxii. 20; Kcv. ii. 13; xvii. U. But this 
meaning, as its technical and established rignilica- 
tiou, is derived mainly from ceele-iiwtiml writer, 
liming the persecutions of the Christians in the 
iiiht three centuries (>eo Church History), con- 
tenipmarv writers, as well pagan as Christian, 
record tliat many Ohrislians, preferring death 
to apostasy, became martyrs or witnesses in 
blood to the faith, often in circumstances of 
the utmost heroism. The courage and con¬ 
stancy of the sufferers won the highest admira¬ 
tion from the brethren. It was held a special 
privilege to iceeive the martyr's benediction, to 
kiss his chains, to visit him in prison, or to con¬ 
verse with him; and a practice arose by which the 
martyrs gave to sinners who were undergoing a 
club* 0 of public penance letters of commendation 
to their bUhop (see Indulgence). The day of 
martyrdom* moreover, as being bold to be the day 
«f the martyr’s entering into eternal life, was 
called the natal or birth day, and ns such was 
celebrated with peculiar honour, ami with special 
religious services. Their bodies, clothes, hooks, 
suvA lU&atAra oUAeat-i whkh they lvad \ncyu 

honoured as Kclic?* (q.v.), and their tombs were 
virited fertile purpose of asking their in turce&rion 
(>-uo Cakoxisatkis' ), Cyprian .says of catechu¬ 
mens who died before baptism, that they had been 
baptised ‘with the most glorious baptism of blood:’ 
and the blood-baptism was hold to remit &in ami 
the temporal penalty of hd also. The number of 
martyrs who pmlleml death during the Jirst age* 
of Clirhtianity has been a subject of gieafc eomro- 
veisy. _ The cceledastical writers, with the natural 
Pride of partisanship, have, it can hardly he doubted, 
leaned to the side of exaggeration. Borne of their 
statements rue palpably cxcc-srive; and Giblimi, 
in his well-known ltith chapter, throws great doubt 
even on the nm>t moderate of the computations 
oMhe chinch historian's. Hut it is clearly though 
biieJly shown by Guizot, in his notes on this cele¬ 
brated chapter, that (ribbon's criticism* are founded 
on unfair and partial data, and that even the very 
authorities on which lie relics demonstrate the 
fallaciousness of his conclusions. The hist ie- 
corded inaityv of Clnbriianity, called the ‘proto- ; 
uuiriyi/ was Stephen, who>e don Lh is leconled in 
-let', vi. and vjj. The protmniutyr of Britain was 
Alban of Vetulain, who Mili'ered uinter Diocletian 
in 230 oi 303. 

Marty kdlouy, a li-d of the coinmeniomtion 
days of Christian martyrs, generally with some 
account of their life and death, ananged in the 
mder of month's and days, and intended partly to 
b*' tead in the public Mwvioe-; of the c Karen, partly 
for ihe guidance of the faithful in their devotions. 
The use of the m arty mingy is common to both the 
l.utin and the (Leek Clmroll; in the latter it is 
eaMi-d utenology, or 4 month-calendar.’ Keatlv all 
the* later Western miirtyrologiu.s are based upon 
oiler or other of three works, the Hieronymian, the 
Lister Homan, nod Bede's Mavtviulo"v. The 
hf"t, which vow Muted to be compile!! by St 

Jerome from records of martyrdoms collected by 
Eusebius, is itself a compilation from numerous 
earlier calendars, and contains notices of ninny 
facts long subsequent to Jeiome’s time. ^ A copy 
of the Lesser Homan Afavtyrology discovered 

at Havenna by Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, in 850, 
and seems to have been rather ft private historical 
calendar than one intended for public use, The 
independent compilation by Bede has come down 
to us only in Inter editions, chiefly of the 9th 
century, as that of Floras of Lyons, Hrahaims 
Maurus, Atlo of Vienne, and Usuard of Paris, as 
well as that of Notkcr of St Gall (912). The best- 
known limnology, that compiled by order of the 
Emperor Basil, the Macedonian, in the 9th century, 
was edited in 1727 by Cardinal Urbini. In 18(18 
Professor W. Wright publiriicd a Syriac martyr- 
ologv recently discovered by him, and written in 
or before 41’L The official ‘Homan Marty mingy,’ 
derigneri for the entire church, was published by 
authority of Gregory XIII., with a critical com¬ 
mentary, by Baronins in 1586; an enlarged edition 
of the same was issued by Hosweyd in 1613. 

, Martyr, Peteh. See Peter. 

Dlnmt is, in Hindu Mythology, the god of 
wind. .Sec India, Vol. VI, p. 104, 

Ilm-viril. Andrew, was bom March 3), 1G21, 
at Wiiu?6tend, in the East Hiding of Yorkshire, 
where his father, who three years later became 
master of the grammar-school and lecturer at 
Trinity Church in Hull, was rector of the parish. 

In liis thirteenth year he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a Hull exhibition, and in 1839 
graduated B.A, In .January 1041 lie lost his 
father, drowned in crossing the Humber, ‘ to the 
great grief of all good men, says Fuller, and at the 
close of the same year his university career came 
to mi end, throw"u uQwahvevvauca of Ui» 1 dkyst 
anil acts.’ It was probably after coining of age in 

1G42 that he set out on his travels. It i3 said that 
lie met Milton in Home, and thab ‘they publicly 
argued against the superstitions of the Homish 
Church, even within the verge of the Vatican; ’ 
hub unfortunately for the legend Milton camo 
home nearly three years before Marvell set out. 

He was four years abroad, in Ilolliunb France, 
Italy, and Spain, but there is no sign of his return 
until 1649, when his name appears to one of the 
" Elegies on the Death of Lord Hastings,’ and in 
the Jjttcantit of 1 his noble friend Kichurd Lovelace,* 
the royalist Ilia symnathie^ wore still more clearly 
shown next year in liis iieiee lines on May, the 
historian of tfic Long Parliament, In the summer 
of 1650 Loid Fail fax engaged Marvell, ivho.se father 
lie no doubt knew, as tutor to his young daughter 
Mmy Fairfax, afterwards Duchess of Buckingham, 

By him, nppaiently, Marvell wits introduced to 
Milton, who in February 1053 recommended him 
to Bradshaw as a good .scholar and linguist, and 
well qualified to act as assistant Latin secretary. 
Though unsuccessful, the recommendation, it,seems, 
brought him uiulcv CromwellV notice, for in July 
he was appointed bv him tutor to a Mr Dutton, 
called, unaccountably, Cromwells nephew. In 

1 1057 be was appointed Milton’s assistant, and in 
January 1650 look his seat in Bichaid Cromwell’s 
parliament as member for Hull, for which he was 
returned again in 1600, and again in IG61. In 
, 1663-05 be accompanied Lovd Carlisle as secretary 

1 to thu embassy to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
but the rest of his life was devoted to watching 
over the interests of his constituents in parliament, 
resisting the misapplication of the money voted for 
the defence of the nation, and doing battle, in the 
House and out of it, with the partisans of intoler¬ 
ance ami arbitrary government. Ho died some¬ 
what suddenly, August 18, 1078, The Popish 
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Plot* panic bad just set in, ami, being a marked 
man, he rvas supposed to have been made away 
with by poison. His death* however, was really 
due to natural causes, an attack of tertian ague 
and * the ignorance of an old conceited doctor 1 
(Morton’s Pyrctoloyia, 1G92; Athcmsim, No. 2419). 
He w f as buried in St Giles's-in-thePicid^ 'under 
ye pewes in ye south side/ according to Aubrey. 

Marvell's claims to remembrances are concisely 
summed up when lie is described as 1 poet, 
patriot, and friend of Milton, 1 but the second 
is the title by which lie is best known. The 
refusal of a coarse bribe has sent l\im down to 
posterity as a prodigy of patriotic virtue, and the 
fact is as severe a satire on the corruption of his 
time as anything in his own writings. Attempts 
have been made to tone down popular admiration 
in his case, by suggestions, for example, of intem¬ 
perate habite, founded ozi a casual remark of 
Aubrey's, though it is clear from the context that 
Aubrey meant nothing of the kind ; and a stain on 
his character has been found in the grossness and 
virulence of the political satires that bear his 
name. But we should remember that, except in 
one or two cases, we have no right bo assume that 
lie was the author of these things. The Advice to 
(t Painter is vouched for by Aubrey, but for the 
10-4 wc have no better authority than the printer 
of Poems on Affair* of Slate (1089), a man with a 
muck-rake scraping together the scurrilities of the 
two past reigns; and, as he lias put the name to two 
or three pieces Marvell did not write, he may have 
put it to more. But, even if Marvell did write 
them, we must recollect that it was a. coarse age, 
and that to be ollcctivc he had to use its language 
and ideas. Because lie served under Cromwell 
and was a friend of Milton, it is often assumed 
that lie was a Hound head and a republican, but 
Ids own words belie the assumption. The royalist 
fervour of his youth cooled, and he admired Crom¬ 
well because lie pub down anarchy with a strong 
baud, and 1 made England great and his enemies 
tremble/ but lie was no admirer of Cromwell's 
rule. He was a constitutionalist before all things. 
In his prose tracts and his letters to his constituents, 
lie makes it clear that if Charles could have kept 
straight he would have had no sturdier supporter 
than Andrew Marvell, but even in his despair his 
attitude is expressed in his own noble line, ' Tis 
godlike good to save a falling king. 1 Marvell’s 
works are divided by the Restoration into two 
very distinct groups. After 1G60 his pen was 
given up to politics, except when his friendship 
for Milton drew from him the lines prefixed to the 
second edition of Paradise Lost . In 1672-73 he 
wrote the liehcarsal Tiwispros'd in answer to 
Barker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, who lmd 
come forward as the advocate of religious intoler¬ 
ance ; and in 1670 a similar work, Mr SmMe t or 
the Divine in Mode , in reply to Turner, Master 
of St John's, Cambridge, to which he added a 
Historical Essay on General Councils. In 1677 
his most important tractate, the Account of 
the Growth of Popery anil Arbitrary Government, 
was printed at Amsterdam, the title-page says; 
in 1678 his defence of the Nonconformist Jolm 
IIowc; anil to complete the list his voluminous 
correspondence with his constituents should be 
added. His poo try was printed in folio in 1681 
with a preface by his widow, which Cooke, the 
editor of a new edition in 1729, denounced as 
the work of an impostor, ail aspersion disposed of 
by the letters of admin is trillion granted in 1079 to 
lifariw Marvelli relict ec. As a poet Marvell belongs 
altogether to the pre-Rcstoration period. Most of 
his poems seem to have been written during his 
residence with Pair Fax, am] all, clearly, before he 
entered public life. f A witty delicacy, 1 as Lamb 
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called it, and n certain classical turn of expression 
thaL_ betrays the scholar, give a peculiar character 
to his poetry, hut unquestionably his distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic ns a poet is Ids genuine, hearty 
enjoyment of nature, af which, perhaps, no Eng¬ 
lish poet between Chancer and Wordsworth had 
so large a share. 

The only coumloto and accurate edition of Marvell's 
works is that of Hr Grosart, in 4 vola. 1872-74. The 
edition by Captain Thompson (3 vola. 4to, 1776) printed 
for the Amt time the poems on Cromwell, in one of 
which occurs the famous passage about the death of 
Clmrlea I. Tor Thompson's absurd claim of poems by 
Addison, Mallet, and Dr "Watts, see the Cornhill Maya- 
zinc, July i860. 

Milrwdr. See Jodhpur. 

Marx, Karl, the founder of international 
.socialism, was bom at Trfeves, 5th May 1818. His 
father was a lawyer in that town, and the young 
Marx was sent to the universities of Bonn and 
Berlin to study with a view to the same profession; 
but lie seems really to have devoted I us time to 
history and philosophy. He was apparently a 
disciple of Hegel, anil he lmd for a time the intention 
to settle at Bonn an a lecturer on philosophy. 
Marx, however, soon gave up the idea of following 
an academic career, anil in 1842 undertook the 
editorship of the democratic organ, the Ilhenish 
Gazette, His experience on the journal convinced 
him that his economic knowledge required enlarg¬ 
ing ; ami after his marriage lie proceeded in 1843 to 
Paris, the headquarters or revolutionary economics. 
In the Dcutsch • Franzosischc Jahrbiichcr he began 
that course of literary activity which, varied by 
agitation, constituted the work of his life, Expelled 
from Prance in 1845, he settled in Brussels, where 
amongst other productions he wrote his attack on 
Proudhon's Philosophic de la Mist re, entitled 
Misdrc de la Philosophic. 

But his chief wort at Brussels was the reorganis¬ 
ing, along witli Er. Engels, of the Communist 
League, for which he wrote the famous Manifesto 
(see International }, In 184S Marx took an 
active part in tho revolutionary movement on the 
Rhine, and after its failure finally settled in London 
in 1840. Here at the British Museum he acquired 
his marvellous knowledge of economic literature 
and of the economic development of modern Europe. 
The early fruits of his labour appeared in a work, 
Zur Kritik dcr politixehcn Qchonomie (18159), the 
theories of which were, however, carried forward 
into the lint volume of his Kapital (1867). Befoie 
that year Marx had, in 1864, resumed his work ns 
agitator. He had the foremost part in founding 
and directing the International, and after the death 
of Lassallc he won practical control of the social- 
democratic movement in Germany. He died in 
London, 14tli March 1883. 1 

Marx's works leave us in no doubt that he 
was a rnan of extraordinary knowledge, which 
he handled with masterly skill. To one who lias 
taken the pains to understand his terminology 
his style is lucid and powerful, though also some- 
times tedious owing to the minuteness of bis 
exposition ; and the march of thought is varied by 
hnmour,unspari.nginvective,nnd flashes of light from 
the most unexpected quarters, Since the beginning 
of literature few books have been written like the 
Jirsb volume of Marx's Kapital. It is. premature 
to oiler any definitive judgment on liis work as 
revolutionary thinker and agitator, because that is 
still very far from completion. There need, how- 
over, be no hesitation in saying tliab Iio» iiicompar- 
ably more than any other man, has > influenced the 
labour movement all over the civilised world j Ids 
theories have in a thousand, ways^ already pene¬ 
trated the different strata of society, even the 
highest, hut most of all tho working-cl asses, It 
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may also lie wifely fniid that his views call liave any 
hope of realisation only after very extensive modiJi- 
cation. In many respects hh analysis of the 
economic development of modern society lias been 
justified hv feiihscquont events, but in many also it 
has been falsified; and it could be shown that ho 
has left out of account some of the decisive factors 
in social development. 

As he tells tia in the preface to the Kapilalt the 
final aim of his great work into reveal the economic 
law that moves modern society. Tito social 
development of modem times depends on capital i 
the cardinal fact in modem history is the vi^e, 
culmination, and final catastrophe of capitalism. 
Ifnb the full development of capital and of the class 
representing it involves the vise of socialism and of 
the proletariat, The great work of Marx, there' 
fare, gives us an historical analysis of capital and 
by implication a forecast of socialism. 

The development «f capitalism depends on the 
appropriation and accumulation of surplus value; 
we cannot understand the nature of capitalism 
without undem funding surplus value, With the 
analysis of value, therefore, the great work of 
Marx begins. The wealth of modern society, jn 
which the capitalistic method of production 
prevails, appears as an enormous collection of com* 
modifies, which are exchanged one Against another 
in the utmost variety of ways. Hut they have 
one common characteristic: they are products of 
human la bom*. The value of all the commodities 
that circulate in the world-market is constituted 
by human labour, and measured in human labour- 
time; nut thin or that individual labour, but the 
average labour of the community, under the normal 
social conditions of production, with the average 
degree uf skill and intensity of labour. 

Hut labour cannot be curried on without the 
means ot labour, which arc laud and capital. 
Taking England us the classic example of tliolully- 
dcveloped capitalism, Marx shows that since 
medieval times the cuuw of historic evolution 
has tended to vender the instruments of labour the 
monopoly of a special class, Tt is clear that the 
rise of such a class lias luyl as complement the 
vise of another class who tire destitute of the means 
of production, but who being free muv sell their 
labour at the wage it can obtain in tho market. 
They accordingly sell their labour for a wage, 
which represents tho average subsistence neces¬ 
sary for themselves and the children required to 
continue tiro supply of labour. Their labour, 
however, when utilised by the capitalist produces 
a value greater than their wage. This in the 
Aurpfus rttfue of Karl Marx. The growth of 
capitali*ui' depend* on the appropriation and 
accumulation of this surplus value; ami tho history 
of modern society is a history of the antagonism of 
the twodAS'es ciijirerned—of the capitalist class, 
who a) is orb smphis value, and of the proletariat, 
\vhn produce it. 

The progress of the conflict leads to manv 
remarkable rtsulU On the one hand the great 
capitalbt got* on deploying the smaller, until the 
wealth of the world is euiiceiiluiteil in the hands of 
a few eulo^-al capitalist*. Un the other hand tho 
development of the_ capitalistic system onuses 
degradation , demoralisation, misery, and pauper¬ 
ism among the labouring eIaa.se.-/but it at the 
same time urbanises them in industrial Annies* 
'Y"' v - lK ^ ve!l1 t{i l > clear consciousness of 
tlieir cl as ^position. In this wuy the process goes 
on in obedience to it y own infieront laws, wealth 
accumulating at one pole of «oeiety and wretclieiU 
\ iQ ^ at ( Hhu\ Capitalism is at last ruined 
uy an excels of the sue te mi nee on which it grew_ 

n "ft* valllc - t,lin ^ lj avo become 

intolerable, the organised proletariat take the initia¬ 


tive, and seizing possession of tho means of pro¬ 
duction carry on the economic process for tilt 1 
good of all. Government—'which lias always 
hitherto been an arrangement for keeping the 
producing classes in subjection—will simply be¬ 
come a control of productive processes. 

As understood by Marx, socialism does not 
propound utopian schemes, nor even does it seek 
particularly to offer programmes of social reform. 
The great aim of bis teaching is to understand 
a process of historical transformation which pro* 
ceeds before our eyes ; scientific socialism is simply 
a conscious participation in this process, Agitation 
and revolutionary action can be clFective only in 
so far as they comprehend and co-operate with 
the inevitable tendencies of social evolution. The 
change contemplated by socialism is an economic 
revolution brought about in accordance with the 
natural law’s of historic evolution. We must also 
remember that Marx regards tlio economic factor as 
cardinal ami decisive in history, haw and politics, 
religion and philosophy, are all moulded and con¬ 
trolled hy the prevailing economic conditions. 
With this view ot Marx is naturally associated Iris 
materialistic conception of history. 4 According to 
Hegel, the thought-process, which be transforms 
into an independent subject under tho name idea, 
is the creator of the real, which forms only its 
external manifestation. With me, on the con¬ 
trary, the ideal is nothing else tlmn the material 
transformed and translated in the human 
brain/ In short, the system of Marx is an evolu¬ 
tionary and revolutionary socialism, based on ft 
materialistic conception of the world and of human 
history, He seeks to change the economic basis of 
society, and thereby to change the whole structure, 
but only by a conscious participation in, and willing 
co-operation with, historic tendencies, which in 
themselves arc inevitable. 

Iii t hi^ later and mature productions so far as 
published Marx has not given any definite forecast 
of the form likely to be assumed by the new society, 
and indeed has expressly disavowed any wish to 
provide a recipe for social betterment. The respon¬ 
sibility for a development in detail like that made 
by Scliafile in his Quiiitcsscnz des Sozicdmnus rests 
entirely with the author of that work. As already 
indicatedi Marx’s great < aim is to elucidate aii 
historical process which is inevitable, to make it 
clear to the consciousness of the class most pro¬ 
foundly interested—the proletariat, and as far as 
po&rible to shorten and alleviate the pangs of 
travail of the new eiftj which in any ease will 
come to the birth when its time is fulfilled, 
Thus regarded, the life and work of Marx have 
a iictable unUy and reach and fixity of purpose. 
All that he did and wrote scientific economist 
on the one hand and as agitator on the other, 
though at fimt sight inconsistent, is really formed 
and animated by the one idea. 

The leading works of Minx have been mentioned in 
the foregoing article ; a 3(1 edition of his Kapital , vol. i M 
appeared jn 1883; vol. ii. was published under tho editor¬ 
ship of Fi\ Engels in 1880. Most economic works tlmfc 
have been published during the last twenty years hava 
something to say about Marx, but no udoquate exposition 
nml criticism of Ids system has yet appeared. 

llary (Hcli. Miriam , Gr. Maria or Miriam), 
‘themother of Jeans’ (Matt ii. li; Acts, i. H), 
(failed the Blessed Virgin, is the mother of our 
Lord according to the flesh, held in high honour by 
all Christians; and her intercession is invoked 
with a higher religious woishiii and a firmer con- 
tidence than that of all the other saints, not only 
in the Hoi nan Church, bub in all the Christina 
churches of the East. Of her personal history but 
l )ai 'ticulam are recorded in Scripture. Some 
details are filled up from the works of the early 
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Ffttlwrfti esnednAly their eoiumeutiules w deduc¬ 
tions from the scriptural narrative, some from the 
apocryphal writings of the fij*b centuries, and 
some from medieval or modem legendaries, The 
genealogy of our Lord in St Matthew is traced 
through Josoph (q. v.); and, ns ibis plainly assumed 
that Mary was of the snme family with her husband 
Joseph, blie ov id once of the decent of the latter 
from Lhivid is equivalently an evidence of the 
origin of Mary from the same royal house, Bub 
the genealogy of Christ as traced hi Sfc Luke is 
commonly held to he the proper genealogy of his 
mother in the flesh, Mary. The incidents in l»er 
personal history recorded in Scripture aro few in 
number, and almost entirely refer to her relations 
with our Lord, They will" he found in Matt, i., 
ii., xii. ; Luke i. 4 ii.; Jolm ii., six.; and Acts, h, 
whore the last notice of her is of her 'persevering 
in prayer 1 with the disciples and the holy women 
at Jerusalem after our Lord's n&ooiiuion (Acts, i. 11), 
The apocryphal gospels entitled ‘The Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary/ and the * Protovangoliou of the 
Birth of Christ/ contain some additional, bnfc, of 
course, unauthentic particulars as to the lineage, I 
birth, ami mly years of Mary, among which i* 1 
the miraculous story of her betrothal with Joseph, 
immortalised by the pencil of Raphael. As to her 
history after the ascension of her Son the traditions 
diller widely. A letter ascribed to the Council of 
Ephesus speaks of her as having lived with John at 
that city, where she died, and was buried, Another 
epistle, nearly contemporaneous, tells that she died 
and was buried at Jerusalem at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. Connected with this tradition is 
the incident which has so often fanned a subject of 
sacred art, of the apostles coming to her tomb on 
the third day after her interment, and finding the 
tomb empty, bub exhaling an 1 exceeding sweet 
fragrance/ On tins tradition is founded the belief 
of her having been assumed into heaven, which is 
celebrated in the festival of the Assumption (q.v.). 
Tho date of her death is commonly fixed at the 
year of our Lord (13, or, according to another 
account, the year 4S. Another tradition makes 
her survive tho crucifixion only 11 years. 

Of theological questions regarding the 11V.M. 
{Beata Virgo Maria), one is treated at Immacu¬ 
late Conception. The perpetual virginity of 
Mary is iuiL explicitly attested i/i Scripture, and ■ 
there are ovon certain ambiguous phrases which 
at first sight seem to imply that children were 
horn of her after the birth of Je&us, as that of 
his being called (Math i. 25; Luke, ii. 7) her; 

f-bom son/ and b\mb ol James and others. 
being more than once called 1 brothers of the Lord / 
for which see Johkvii. The perpetual virginity of 1 
Mary is held as a linn article of belief in the Roman 
and Eastern churches. 

Majiiolatjif (Gt, Maria t and lairm^ ' adorn- , 
lion r ) is tho name given by polemical writers to 
the worship paid by Roman Catholic* to the Virgin 
Mary, This name Is intended to imply tlmt the j 
Catholic worship of the Virgin i& the supreme 
worship of htlrekc or adoration, which Catholics , 
earnestly disclaim, although, from her relation to 
our Lord, they hold her worship, which they style 
hyperdulia, to be higher than that of all other 
saints. Many examples of prayers addressed to 
Mary (snch as the ‘ Litany of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary 1 ), of acts of worship done in her honour, and j 
of expressions employed regarding her, are alleged 
by controversialists, for the purpose of showing 
that the worship of Mary in tho Roman Church is 
in effect * adoration/ To these and similar allega¬ 
tions Roman Catholics reply < that many of the 
objected prayers and devotional practices are 
entirely unauthorised by tho church, and that 
some of them arc undoubtedly liable to niirinter* 
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imitation; hut they further insist that all Mich 
pray errs however worded, arc to ho uuderatnoil, 
find arc, in fact, undo rotor itl by all Homan Catholics, 
even ordinarily acquainted with the principles of 
their faith, solely as petitions for the interception 
of Alary, and as expressions of reliance, not on her 
own power, hut on the efficacy of her pray era to her 
Son. 

Although no trace is found in the New Testa¬ 
ment of liny actual worship of the Virgin Mary, 
yet Roman Catholic interpreters regard the laii- 
guage of the angel Gabriel, who saluted her as 
‘full of since, 9 or ‘highly favoured ,' and as 'Me»cil 
among women/ and hoi mvn prediction in tho 
camiAc of the Magnificat, that 1 all nations MionM 
call her blessed' (Luke, i. 48), na a foreshadowing 
of the practice of their church; and they rely 
equally on the tengeego employed hy tho early 
Fathers, as, for instance, Tremens, regarding the 
Virgin, although Protestants consider it as having 
reference to the Incarnation. Bub it seems quite 
certain that during the iir&fc ages the invocation of 
the Virgin and fcJio other saints must have held a 
•subordinate place in Christian worship; the reason 
fev which, according to Roman Catholics, \va* 
probably the fear which was entertained of lrfutro- 
during among the recent comer In from paganism 
the polytheistic notions of their former creed. 
Rut from the time of the triumph of Christianity 
in the 4th century, the braces of it become more 
apparent. St Gregory Nasdaiizen, in his panegyric 
m the virgin martyr JusUna, tells tlmt in heiMicmv 
of peril she 1 implored Mary the Virgin to come to 
the aid of a virgin in her danger/ Rub it was only 
alter Llie heresy of Ncstomis that tho worship of 
Mary seems to have obtained it* full development, 
His denial to her of the character of mother of God, 
and the solemn affirmation of that character bv the 
ecumenical council of Ephesus (430 A.D.), had thft 
effect at once of quickening the devotion of tho 
people and of drawing forth a more marked mani¬ 
festation on tho part of the church of the belief 
which had been called into question. The 5th and 
Gth centuries, both in tho East and Iu the West, 
exhibit clear evidence of the practice; aiul the 
writers of each succeeding ago till the Reformation 
speak with gradually in creasing enthusiasm of the 
privileges of the Virgin Mary, and of the efficacy 
at Iiqv functions as a. mediator with her 8an. St 
Bernard, and, still more, Sfc Bonaventurii, carried 
this devotional enthusiasm to its greatest height. 
The institution of the ‘ ltosary of the Virgin Mary/ 
the appointment of a special*office in her honour, 
and, mure fclian all, the fame of many of the 
sanctuaries which were held to be especially sacred 
to hov worship gave a prominence tu the devotion, 
which Pio tee touts find it difficult to reconcile vitli 
the honour which they hold due to God alone. 
The chief festivals of the Virgin, common to tho 
Western and Eastern churches, are the Con cep- 
tion, the Nativity, the Purification, the Annuncia¬ 
tion, the Visitation, and the Assumption, The 
Roman Church boa several other special festivals, 
with appropriate offices—al], however, of minor 
solemnity. For accounts of ^presentations of 
Mary in Art, nee MADONNA, PietA. 

Mnry I** queen of England, daughter of Henry 
VIII. by bis first wife, Catharine of Aragon, was 
horn at Greenwich on ififch February Ulfl, She 
was iu her youth a great favourite with her 
father, and at the ago of seven was betrothed to the 
Empevar Charles V. In her tenth year she was 
sent with certain coromfcAcmGts and a species of 
viceregal court to tho marches of Wales to carry 
out measures for the better government of the 
country, She was well educated, a good linguist, 
and fond of music. Sho was virtuous and pious, 
devoted tc her mother, and devoted to her church. 
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Willi (lie divorce of lier mother her troubles began. 
Henry treated her with "rout harshness, ami oven 
forced her to sign a dvdavarion that he was supreme 
hea'l of the chincli, ami that her mother’s inan’iago 
Ua<l been ' hy Gods lavs anil man’s law incestuous . 
and unlawful.’ During the reign of her bulf- 
I.rot her Edward she lived in iu tiro incut, nml no 
threats could induce her to confmm to the new 
leligiun. On the death of Ethvai d (Gth July 1553), 
she became entitled to the crown hy her father’s 
testament rvnrl the parliamentary settlement. The 
Duke uf Northumberland hud, however, induced 
Kdwaid and his council to set Henry’s will aside in 
favour of Daily Jane 1 Urey, to whom the duke had 
married his mui Guildford Dudley. Lady Jane was 
proclaimed on 10th July, hut the whole Country 
suspected Northumberland ami favoured Mary, who, 
supported by her friends, was able without blood- 
hlioil tu enter London on Ihl August in triumph. 
The qmicn imw showed remarkable leniency to wauls 
her opponents. NortEjuiubcrinnd ami two others 
were executed as tiaitors, but Lady Jane and her 
husband were, for the present spared. She hail 
promised the mayor of London that she would not 
strain consciences, -and she proceeded very gradually 
ami cautiously In biinff hack the old religion, Hie 
leiin-tatcd the Catholic bishops and imprisoned 
sonic of the leading Reformers, Imfc dared not restore 
the pope’s supremacy, ami she herself retained, 
under the advice of Gardiner, the title r>f supremo 
head of tho church. Cardinal Pole was immedi¬ 
ately on her deception designated papal legate, 
hut piudonce and the counsel of the emperor pie- 
vented his entering England. The question of the 
hour upon which n\\ turned was the queen's mar¬ 
riage. Some thought nf Courtenay, Karl of Devon ; 
others of Cardinal Pole, then only in deacon’s 
orders; but the queem in the fn.ee of the fears and 
protest* of the nation, obstinately and morbidly 
set her heart on Philip of Spain. Tlie unpopularity 
of the proposal brought about the rebellion of 
AVyatt and rm attack upon London. The rebellion 
was quelled mainly through the courage anil cool¬ 
ness of tho queen, hut the confluences of her easy 
triumph were fatal to her. The Implex Lady Jane, 
who bail seemingly been detained as a 1 tost age for 
the good-bdiavbmv of her friends, was with Uov 
husband and father brought to tin? block. The 
l'riueos EHittbuth wassu-pocted, but w ithout pmuf, 
of complicity in the treason, and was committed to 
tho Tower. Injunctions wore sent to the bishops 
to Rrfove eccle-ia^twal laws to their fcUte under 
Henry VIIL In July 15.11, twelve months after 
her accession, Philip landed and was married to 
Mary at Winchester. In tho November follow¬ 
ing Polo entered England, and parliament, having 
uitule it fcure that restitution would nut he exacted 
from the owner* of the confiscated church property, 
Confuted to petition for i (■conciliation to the holy 
tee, and the malm w:i> solemnly absolved from tlm 
I»rtf>al cenMiu*. Suon after, the savage persecution 
which gave to the queen the name of 4 Bloody 
Mui y ’ began. In 1551 It alley, Latimer, and other 
martyr* woic brought ro the stake. Cmnmer was 
burned in March 1556, and Pole was consecrated 
AreldiMiup u-f Cm 1 1erbury in hi- |dace. In Angust 
lo5,i Philip had left England, to return only once 
inert for a few weeks, and Gardiner died in Novem¬ 
ber uf the same year. Pole was now left supreme 
in rim councils of the queen, and still the peir-c- 
cutlui raged ; during the last three years of her 
Vr^ n e 111110 ^ victims perished in’the flumes. 
Ihnv far Mary herself was responsible for the 
cruelties practised Ls doubtful. During this period 
she was rendered almost helpless with ill-health. 
She was constantly deluded with the belief that 
Hiis ns about to become a mother. Ihoken down 
with *ioknp«*. with grief at her husband's heart- 
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kssuesH, and with disappointment at her childless* 
ness she became a prey to the deepest melancholy. 
Finally the evils which the nation predicted from 
the Spanish alliance came about. The queen was 
induced by Philip to enter upon war with France. 
The consequence was the loss of Calais to England. 
Mary died 17th November 1558. 

Seethe historic-i uf Lin ganl mu\ Fronde; Evglnm f undo 1 
thi feigns of Eduard VI. mid Mary, by P. P. Tytlor; 
Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary } with a 
memoir by Sir V. Madden; and other l>r>ok« cited ab 
Husky VIIL, Elizaukth, Grey (Lady Jane). 

Mary II. (1652 -9-1), wife from 1077 of William 
ITL l q- v,). 

jHarr QllCCJl Of Scots was the daughter of 
James v. of Scotland by his second wife, Mary 
of Lorraine, daughter of Olmule, Duke of Guise 
(q. v. )t ancl widow of Louis of Urlcans > Dnko of 
Lougucvitle. She was by™ at Linlithgow on the 
tith of December 1542. Her misfortunes may be 
said to have begun with Jjer birth. The tidings 
reached her father on Iris death-bed at Falkland, 
bub brought him no consolation. 'The deil go 
with it P he muttered, as his thoughts wandered 
hack to the marriage with Bruce's daughter, which 
brought the crown of Scotland to the Stewarts—* it 
earn with ane lass, and it will pass with hug lass P 
Marv became a queen before she was a week old. 
Within a. year the Regent Arran had promised her 
in marriage to Prince Edward of England, and the 
Scottish parliament] had declared the promise null. 
AVar with England followed, and at Pinkie Clench 
the Scum met a defeat only less disastrous than 
Vloildcn. Hut their aversion to an English match 
was unconquerable; they hastened lo place the 
young queen beyond the reach of English arms, 
on the island of Inelimahome, in the Lake of Mon- 
tcitli, and lo oiler Jier in marriage to tho eldest 
i sou of Henry IT. of France and Catharine de* 
Medici. The oiler was accepted ; find in July 1548 
a French fleet carried Mary from Dumbarton* on 
the Clyde, to lloscofl', in Brittany, whence she 
was at once convoyed to St Germain-en-Layo, and 
them atlianml to the Dauphin. 

Her next ten years were passed at the French 
court, where she was carefully educated along with 
the king's family, receiving instruction in the art 
of milking verges from the famous Ron&oril. On 
the 24th of April 1558 she was married to the 
Dauphin, who was nix weeks younger than her¬ 
self. It Yi’ tvs agreed * on the part of Scotland, 
that her husband should have the title of King of 
Scots; hut Mary was further betrayed into the 
signature of a secret deed, by which, if she died 
childless, both bur Scottish realm ami her right 
of succession to tho English crown (she was 
the great-granddaughter of Henry ATI.) were con¬ 
veyed to France. On the 10th of July 155G the 
death of the French king called her husband to the 
throne by the title of Francis II, The government 
pruned into the hand* of the queen’s kinsfolks, the 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine; but 
their rule was short-lived. The feeble and sickly 
king died on tho 5th of December 15G0, when the 
reins of power wore grasped hy the nneen-mother, 
Catharine do’ Medici, as regent for Jior next son, 
Charles IX. Mary must have boon prepared, under 
almost any circumstance*, to quit a court which was 
now swayed by one whom, during her brief reign, she 
had taunted with being * a merchant's daughter.' 
But there were other reasons for Jier departure 
from France. Her presence was urgently needed 
in Scotland, which the death of her mother, a few 
months before, bud left without a government, at 
a moment when it was convulsed by the throes 
of the Reformation. Her kinsmen of Guise had 
ambitious projects for Her marriage; groat schemes 
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were based on her nearness of succession to the 
English crown ; and both these, it was thought, 
illicit be more successfully followed out when she 
was seated on her native throne, 

She sailed from Calais ou the 16th, and arrived 
at Leith on the lDtli August 1561, having escaped 
the Eh dish ships of wav which Elizabeth de¬ 
spatched to intercept her. Her government began 
auspiciously. The Reformation claimed to have 
received the sanction of tho Scottish parliament, 
and if Mary did not formally acknowledge the 
claim, aha was at least content to leave affairs ns 
rim found them, stipulating only for liberty to use 
her own religion—a liberty which Knox and a few 
of tho jnoro extreme Reformers denounced as a sin 
against the law of God. She is said to have re¬ 
jected the violent counsels of the Roman Catholics ; 
it is certain that she surrounded herself with 
Protestant advisers, her chief minister being her 
illegitimate brother, James Stuart, whom she soon 
afterwards created Earl of Moray. Under his 
guidance, in the autumn of 15G’2 t she made a pro¬ 
gress to the north, which, whatever was his design, 
ended in the defeat and death of the Earl of 
Hu fitly, the powerful chief of the Italian Catholic 
party *in Scotland. For the Chastelard episode, I 
see Oiiastel.viiu. 

Meanwhile the courts of Europe were busy 
with schemes for < Mary's marriage. The kins 
of Sweden, the king of Denmark, the king or 
France, the Archduke Charles of Austria, Don 
Carlos of Spain, the Duke of Ferrara, the Duke 
of Nemours, the Duke of Anjou, the Scottish 
Earl of Arran, and the English Earl of Leicester 
were proposed as candidates for her hand. 
Her own preference was for Don Carlos, the 
heir of what was then the greatest monarchy in 
Christendom; and it was nob until all hopes of 
obtaining him were quenched that she thought 
seriously of any other. Her choice fell, souiowhab 
suddenly, on Rev cousin, Henry Stewart, Lord 
Darnlcy, son of tho Earl of Lennox, by his mar¬ 
riage with a granddaughter of King Henry VII. 
of England. He was thus among the nearest heirs 
to the English crown, and Ids claims to tho suc¬ 
cession were believed to have the support of the 
great body of English Homan Catholics. But 
except this and his good looks he bad no other 
recommendation. He was weak, needy, insolent, 
and vicious; Ins religion, such as it was, was 
Unman Catholic; his house had few friends and 
many enemies in Scotland; and ho was three 
years younger than Mary. Her best friends, 
both Roman Catholic and ‘Protestant, warned her 
against him, hub in vain. The marriage was cele¬ 
brated at Holy rood on the 29th July 1565. It was 
the signal for an insurrection by Moray and the 
Hamilton^, who hoped to bo joined by they?hole 
Protestant party. But their hope was disappointed; 
and tho queen, 'taking the field in person, at once 
quelled the revolt, anil chased the rebels beyond 
llio Tweed, 

Her triumph wan scarcely over when mis¬ 
understandings began to arise between her and 
her husband. Darn ley’s worthlessness and folly 
became only too appal eut; she was disgusted by 
his debauchery, and alarmed by his arrogance and 
ambition. She bad given him the title of king, 
but he now demanded that tho crown should be 
secured to him for life, and that, if the queen died 
without issue, it should descend to lus heirs, Mary 
hesitated to comply with a demand which would 
havo sot asklo the settled order of succession ; and 
what slio refused to grant by favour the king pre¬ 
pared to extort by force. 

Mary’s chief minister, since Moray's rebel lion, 
had been David Rimo, a mean-looking Italian, of 
great astuteness and many accomplishment) but 


generally hated beyond the palace walls as a base- 
born foreigner, a court favourite, and a Ron inn 
Catholic. The king and Rizzio had been sworn 
friends, shirring the same table, and even sleeping 
in the same bed; but the king was now pevMiadcu 
that it was Kizzio who was the real obstacle to his 
designs upon the crown. In this belief, he entered 
into a formal compact with Moray, Ruthven, 
Morton, and other cliicfs of the Piotestanfc party, 
undertaking, on his part, to prevent their attainder, 
or procure their pardon, and to support unit advance 
the Prates tout religion ; while they, on the other 
part, bound themselves to procure the settlement 
of the crown upon him and his lieivs, and to take 
and slay, if need were, even in the queen's, palace 
and presence, every one who opposed it. The 
result of fcliia conspiracy M'fts the murder of Eizzio 
on tho 9th of March 15(iG, the king lending the way 
into the queen’s cabinet, and holding her in liis 
grasp, while the murderers dragged the poor Italian 
into an ante-chamber, and, mangling his body with 
more than fifty wounds, completed wlmt they 
deemed n justifiable act. When Mary learned 
what had been done she broke out in reproaches 
against the king ns I wing the chief cause of the 
deed. ‘I shall lie your wife no longor,’ she told 
him, 1 and shall never like well till I cause you 
have as sorrowful a heart as 1 have at this present. 1 
As had been agreed beforehand among the con¬ 
spirators, M ary was kept prisoner in Holy rood ; 
while the king, of his own authority, dismissed 
the parliament which was about to forfeit Moray 
and his associates in the late insurrection. The 
plot was thus far successful; but Mary no sooner 
perceived its objects than she set herself at work 
to defeat them. Dissembling her indignation at her 
husband's treachery and the savage outrage of 
which he had been the ringleader, she succeeded by 
her blandishments in detaching him from the con¬ 
spirators, and in persuading him not only to escape 
with her from their power by a midnight flight to 
Dunbar, but to issue a proclamation in -which lie 
denied all complicity in their designs. The con¬ 
spiracy was now at ail end; llutliven and Morion 
fled to England, while Moray was received by the 
queen; and the king, hated by both sides, because 
lie had betrayed both sides, became an object of 
mingled abhorrence and contempt. 

It was an aggravation oi tho murder of Rime 
that it was committed, if not in the queen’s presence, 
at least within a few yards of her person, only 
three months before she gave birth (on tho lOtli 
June 1566) to tho prince who became James VI. 
As that event drew near, the queen’s nfleotion 
for her husband seemed to revive; but the change 
was only momentary; and before the boy's baptism, 
in December, her estrangement from ttie king was 
greater than ever. Divorce was openly discussed 
m her presence, and darker designs were not 
obscurely hinted at among her friends. The king, 
on his part, spoke of leaving the country; but 
before his preparations weie completed he fell ill 
of the smallpox at Glasgow. This was about the 
9th of January 1507. On the 25th Mary went to 
see him, and, travelling by easy stages, brought 
him to Edinburgh on the 3lst. He was lodged in 
a small mansion beside the Kirk of the Field, nearly 
ou the spot where tho south-east corner of the 
university now stands. There Mary visited him 
daily, nail slept for two nights in a room below his 
bedchamber. She passed the evening of Sunday 
the 9th of February by bin bedside, talking cheer¬ 
fully and affectionately with him, although she is 
said to have dropped one remark which gave him 
uneasy forebodings—that it was much about that 
time twelvemonth that Kizzio was murdered. She 
left him between ten and eleven o'clock to take 
part irt a masque at Holyiwxh at the marriage of 
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ft favourite valet. The feMiritie-i had oofc Ion# 
•V'iispd in the palace, when, about two li-oiuy aftor 
midnight, the house \n which the hing slept 
h|i>ivn up Iiy gunpowder; uiul his lifeless body wits 
found in the ricionhnuving ^writon. 

Tin: chief acto> in this tragedy has undoubtedly 
James Uephnm, Earl of lioihwell (q.v.) t an unj 
-nupulons noble, who, *ince Moray’s revolt, and 
-till niorerinee Uiz/ioV murder, had enjoyed a birj?e 
ffiare of tlio queens favnnv, Jhit there were *u$pi- 
I'irms that the queen herself wa c not wholly ignorant 
n? the plot, runt these suspicions, could not hut 
Ik? strengthened by what followed. On the 12th 
of April IkUliwcll walh b\ought to a mock-trial, 
and acquitted; on the 24th be intercepted the 
que<?n *ui her way /miiii Linlithgour to Edinburgh, 
and rallied lior, with scarcely a, show of resistance, 
to Ihinbar. On tbo 7th of’ May lie was divorced 
from the young ajnl c»i)w)y wife whom he had 
married little mure than a twelvemonth before; on 
the 12th Maty publicly panhrneri his seizure oi her 
per.HOn, and neaM him Duke of Orkney ; and f«i 
the loth—only three uuuuhs after her Unsbawrs 
murder—Are married the man whom every one 
regarded as his murderer. 

TJiis fatal step nc once arrayed her nobles in arms 
against her. She was able to lead an army against 
thorn, but it melted away without striking a blow 
on the iicltl of Cavbcrry {loth June), when nothing 
>\as Mfc to her hut to abandon ttothvott and 
Mirmider Jierself tn the confute rate lords. They 
led her to Edinburgh, where the insults of the 
rabble and crief at parting with llothwell threw 
livr into miOu a frenzy that she refused all nourish* 
twit, and, rushing to Ihei window uf the room in 
which she was kept prisoner, called for help, and 
showed herself to the people half-naked. 

From Edhibugh she was hurried to Lovhlcven, 
wluiVe, on the 24th of July, rite prevailed upon 
to sign an act ol abdication in favour of her 
son, who, live days afterwards, was crowned tit 
Stirling. Escaping fmm her island-prison (where 
she wits eon lined of still-born twins) ou the 2d of May 
15158, she found hen-elf in t\ few days at the head of 
an nviny of fit**) men. On the 12th it was met and 
defeated by the Twgenfc Mirny at LangArle, near 
Glasgow, Four days afterwards, in spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, Maxy crossed the Hol- 
way, and throw herself on the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth, only tn find herself a prisoner for 
life. Yum (Carlisle, her t\ir>l place of captivity, 
she was token, in July, to IkiJtnn ; from Holton 
riie was cm lied, in February IfiCd), to Tutbury ; 

n Turimry rim pitted in Mjccosion to Wing- 
1U>M, Covoiury, (JUatsvvorih, Sheifield, Buxton, 
t-hartley, and last of nil to Fothcringhay. The 
presence j>f Mmy in England was a constant wntree 
of imefiiinc^s to Elizabeth and her advisers. A 
large minority in the country were still Catholic, 
and mtumlly looked to Mary as the likely radcrer 
of the oh I faith, Plot followed plot, therefore, to 
etleet liev deliverance, ami to place her on the throne 
ot Elizabeth. uf these plots the ino*t famous in 
rhat uf Antony Ualmigton, which had for its object 
tin: tasMtfiimLifM of Elizabeth and the deliverance 
uf Maw. The con-.piracy was discovered; cev- 
lahi letters of Mary approving the death of 
r.li/abet 1 1 fell into the hands of AYnlsinglnun; 

mainly on ihe evidence tri voider! of these 
loums .Mnry iva> brought to trial in September 
J,'^G. Sentence of death was pronounced against 
Uf'v ou the SStU of October; but it was not until 
the bt of Fubrmuy 1587 ilia I Elizabeth funk 
cuniage to sign tiro warrant of execution. It was 
oan.mil into clfecton tlie 8tb, when Mary laid her 
bead upon the block with the dignify Jjf a queen 
and the constancy and re Agnation of a martyr, 
mucins to the kv-t U<w lUvorivm to the church' of 


her fathers. Five months afterwards her body was 
buried with great pomp at Peterborough, whence, 
hi IftVX, it was vevnoved to King Homy vIEa 
Cliapel at AYesfcininstcr, where it still lies in a 
sumptuous tomb erected by James VI. 

The character of Mavy was tong (me of the IHOSC 
llei'ccly-vexed questions of history, and is still 
in debate, although the great preponderance oi 
anthoxitv seems now to be on the side of those who 
believe In her criminal love for Bothwell and 
her guilty knowledge of liis conspiracy against 
her lvnftbamVs life. Her beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments have never been disputed, She was con¬ 
fessed hy every one to be thu most charming 
princess of her time, Her large sharp features 
might perhaps have been thought handsome rather 
than beautiful, hut for the winning vivacity and 
high joyous spirit which animated them. It has 
been questioned wlietlier her eyes were hrtzcl OY 
dark gray, hub there is no question as to tlicir sfcar- 
likci brightness. Her complexion, although fresh 
and clear, would seem to hiive been without the 
brilliance so common amorm our island beauties. 
Her hair appears to have changed with her years 
from a riuhly yellow to auburn, and from fuibni'n to 
dark blown or black, turning gray long before its 
time. Her bust was full anrl finely shaped, and she 
carried her largo stately figure with majesty nml 
giace. She showed to advantage on horse uncle, and 
still more in the donee. The charm of Wear soft, fsweet 
voice is described as irresistible; and she sang well, 
accompanying hemelf on the luirpj the virginal, 
and still oftener on the lute, winch set oil the 
beauty nf her Jong, delicate, white hand. Tlic 
consciousness how that hand was admired may 
have made it more diligent in knitting and in 
embroidery, in both of which Am excelled. Her 
manner was sprightly, aflahlo, kindly, frank per- 
Imp* to excels, if judged by the fcomowhat austere 
rule already beginning to prevail among her 
Neofctisb subjects. She spoke three or four lan¬ 
guages, was well and variously informed, talked 
admirably, and wrote both in prose and in verse, 
always with ease, and sometimes with grace or 
vigour. In the ring of which she was the aentro 
were statesmen like Moray and Le tiring ton, sol¬ 
dier* like Kirkalrly pi Grange, men of Jefetf like 
Uuchamu, Leslie, Sir Richard Maitland, and Hir 
James Melville, The lii«t poet of France published 
verses deploring his absence from her hriJIinni- 
court; Damville, the llowur of French chivalry, 
repined at the fate which called him away from 
it so soon; BrantOme and the younger Sealiger 
delighted to speak, in eld age, of thu days which 
U\ev passed beneath its roof. 

Mary's prose-w’ritings have berm collected hy the 
enthusiastic devotion of Prince Alexander LaWmolY, 
ill his liecueil ties Letircs dc Marie Stuart (7 vols. 
1844). Hotting aside the twelve so-called f sonnets ’ 
ivhkh .Aieissflid to have written to Both well, and 
which survive only in a French version of an English 
tmuslfttinu, no moro than six piece* of her poetry, 
containing in all h?*s than 300 line*, are now known. 
They have no remarkable merit. The host is the 
poem of eleven stanzas on the death of her first 
husband, Francis IL, printed by }huutduu2. The 
longest is a Meditation of a Jumtlml lines, written 
in 157*2, and published two years afterwards by her 
ever faithful follower, Bishop Leslie uf Raw. A'U are 
in French, except one son not, which is in Italian, 
the sweetly simple lines beginning ‘Adieu, plaisant 
pays do France, ’ so often ascribed to her. are 
probably the work of A. G. Meufiiriev de Querlon, a 
French journalist, who died in 1780, A volume of 
French verse on the Institution of a, Pnbicc, which 

irSi MT ?' te ^° r ^i e USQ J,er ^ 01 h been lost since 
Kw, along with a Latin speech in vindication of 
learned women, which, when no more than thirteen. 
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she delivered in the liall of the Louvre, in presence 
of the French court. 

To onumorato nil that has been wrikten on ilnry would 
fill a volume. Among the chief works are Jcbb’s De 
Vila cl licbits Gcstia Mario* Scotontm 1kghue (1725) ; J. 
Attdoi'eOJi's Dolled ions Relating to the History of Mary, 
Queen of Scotland (1727-28); Bishop Koifch’a History'of 
the Affairs of Church a nd State in Scotland (1784; new cd. 
1814-50) ; M r , Goorlall's Examination of the Letters said 
to he written by il fary t Queen of Scots . to James, Earl of 
Rotkwcll (1754); Principal llobortaon s History of ,Scot¬ 
land; “NY. Ty tier's Inquiry into the Evidence against 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1759, 1790); M, Laing's History of 
Scotland ; G. Chalmora’s Life of Mary, Queen of Scott 
(1818, 1822); 1\ F. Ty tier’s History of Scotland; Prince 
la hnnott’s jkoucil dcs Lett res de Marie Stuart (1844); 
David Lning’s edition of John Knox's History of the 
Reformation (1840-04); tho Lifa by Miss Strickland in 
her Lives of the Queens of Scotland (1850-59; new cd, 
1873); A. do Montniglon’s Latin Themes of Mary Stuart 
(1855); Prince iAbzmoff's Notice cm* la CoUcrtwa dei 
Portraits dc Marie Stuart (1856); Mignot’s ffistoire de 
Marie Stuart (1852); Tculot'a Letlres de Marie Stuart 
(1859); Chemel’fl Marie Stuart et Catherine de Mediate 
(1858); Joseph Hobart son's Catalogues of the Jewels, 
Presses, Furniture, Pools, and Paintings of Mary, Queen 
of Scots (1863); Hosnck’s Mary, Queen of Scots , awl her 
Accusers (1870-74; a popular cd, 1888); histories by 
Petit and I)e Flandre (1874), Cliantelcuizo (1870), am! 
the interesting document hy Claude Nan, her secretary 
(ed. hy Father fttovenson, 1883); Leader, Mary Sluarl 
in Captivity (1881); Baron Kervyu do Lettonhove, Marie 
Stuart (2 vols. 1889). The question of the genuineness 
of the so-called Casket Letters ha*! of late passed into 
a new phase by the discovery of Mot ton’s 13ecUrfttio« 
regarding tho manner in which th<? Casket fell into his 
hands. For an account of this document and its bearing 
on the question ot Mary's authorship of tho letters, sec 
Henderson’s Casket Lettirs ( Edin, 1890). Reference to 
tho latest literature on tho subject will bo found in Mr 
Hendorson’a book. 

Tho best representations of Mary nro tho contemporary 
portraits by the French painter, Francis Clouet, move 
commonly called Jehanuet or Janet, and the statue, hy 
an unknown eoulptor, on her tomb at Westminster. All 
portraits which cannot bo reconoiled with these types 
may «afoly be rojected aa spurious. 

MftVYbovOUgll, a port of Queensland, on the 
Mary Fiver (hero spanned by a wooden bridge), 
25 miles from its mouth and ISO N< of Brisbane, 
with which them is communication by steamer ami 
conch. The wharves admit vessels drawing 17-i feet. 
Gold from Gyinpie (Cl miles hy rail) and copper 
from Mount furry and other mines, with sugar ami 
timber, form the chief exports. There are two 
dozen migar-wiils at work in the neighbourhood, 
and three iron-foundries, and brewing, tanning, and 
shipbuilding aro carried on. Pop. (1886) 1)000. 

Maryland lies between the parallels of 37 3 53' 
and B0 a 44’ N. lilt., and the nierulia.ua of 75° 4' and 
70 3 33' W, long. Jfc contains copyrisju iseu in u.h. 
12,210 sn. m.—very nearly the by j, n. 
fiixo of Holland—or which about Comjwmy. 
one-fifth is water. The length from east to west i 
is 190 miles, and the breadth 128 miles. On the 
north and east it is separated from Pennsylvania 
and Delaware by ‘ Mason and Dixon's Line ’ (q.v.); 
tho south-western border follows the course of the 
Potomac River, the whole of which, with tho excep¬ 
tion of about 12 miles in the District of Columbia 
(q.v.), in under the jurisdiction of Maryland, down 
to the low-water mark on the Virginia side. 

Tho surface elevation varies greatly, from sea- 
level to an altitude of 3500 feet. In the west it is 
mountainous (see Blue ItmoK): in the middle 
hilly and rolling; in the oast and south-east low 
and undulating. A line drawn from the month of 
the Susquehanna to the city of Washington will 
cub the state into two nearly equal parts, ami 
divide the mountain ami hill country from the low 
lands on both sides of the Chesapeake Bay, The < 


productions anil occupations are laigcly determined 
by the physical features—in the west coal and 
lumber; in the middle com and wheat; in the 
east Ash, fruit, and vegetables. Tho climate h 
generally regarded ns unusually healthful. The 
iiieftH ainiirfier ten me ratine 7o u , the mean winter 
temperature 34 a . The annual rainfall varies from 
38 inches in the mountains to 46 inches near the 
Atlantic coast. The mountain air is regarded as a 
specific for hay-fever. The prevalent diseases on 
the shores of the Atlantic anil tlm Chesapeake Bay 
were formerly bilious and intermittent levers of a 
mild form, and they still oxisfc to some extent in 
these districts. 

The geological formations vary with the .surface 
elevations. The sou them section of both the 
eastern ami western shores is alluvial ; north of 
the alluvial deposit is a tertiary formation; north¬ 
west of this come metaniorpliie rocks; west 
of them a wide belt of Silurian and Devonian 
formation; and still farther west Carboniferous 
strata beginning afc Cumberland. In the Tertiary 
we And marl in abundance; in the metamozphie 
melts gneiss, granite, limestone, and iron; in 
the Carboniformis extensive veins of bituminous 
coal of the best quality. One venuirkable vein in 
the George's Creek district is 14 feot thick. Over 
260 kinds of marble have been (wind in the slate, 
mine of tit cm equal to tho Italian marbles. Copper- 
mines are extensively worked in the middle dis¬ 
trict; and almost all the chrome used in the United 
States comes from the same location, Near 
Baltimore are Jnrge beds of clay, from which 
bricks of peculiar excellence and beauty are manu¬ 
factured ; and in an adjoining county valuable 
quarries of soapstone are worked with profit. 

The soil is well adapted to cultivation, with the 
exception of the mountain tops in the west, and a 
small proportion of marsh land in the east, which 
might, however, be easily and profitably reclaimed. 
The fovesL-trces are principally pine, chestnut, and 
oak; hickory and walnut are becoming scarce. 
The staple fruit-tree is the peach, which covers 
many thousands of acres: Maryland peaches, pre¬ 
served in air-tight cans, are exported to ail quartern 
of tlie world. Tobacco is the principal crop in the 
peninsula between the Chesapeake and the Poto¬ 
mac, as it was the main reliance of the early 
settlers, constituting even their ordinary medium 
of exchange. Tomatoes, melons, small fruits, and 
all kinds of vegetables are cultivated on the 
eastern shore and sent to the markets of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The mountains still contain 
many deev; and wild geese, swans, and turkeys are 
found in considerable numbers at the proper season, 
as well as woodcock, grouse, and quail (locally 
called partridge). Immonse Hocks of wild ducks 
of various species throng the estuaries of the 
Chesapeake on the approach of cold weather : the 
1 canviis-baclc 1 is found nowhere else jn perfection. 

Tho Chesapeake Bay (q.v.) divides Maryland into 
two unequal portions,'the Eastern and the 'Western 
Shore. With its estuaries it gives tho state a coast¬ 
line of more than 500 miles, and almost tliafc number 
of steamboat landings : on tho Eastern Shore there 
is scarcely a farm moie than 5 miles distant from a 
navigable river, accessible to steamboats of light 
draught. Shad and herring arc caught in large 
numbers, and tho average annual supply of oysters 
readies 20 millions of bushels, giving employment 
to more than 30,000 persons. For theleading manu¬ 
factures, see BAltimouf, where most are located. 
Baltimore is also tho principal port and great conn 
moYcml centre of the state. Maryland has about 
1300 miles of railway, and two canals (from Cum¬ 
berland, in the west, to Washington, I84i miles, 
and between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, 
12^ miles). 
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A fury land ta a t?I! -1 i"c la|»eil system uf free 

public school**. In IhSfl there were in attendance 
Ijfijfil) pupils, of whom 31,072 were colon veil, who 
are educated in sepaiate .schools hut under the 
sanjo management. Thcic in in every mmly a 
hit'll ^clniol or academy which gives secondary 
hwuiethm run! lit** impiN for college. The colleges 
Mippotteil in wlude. *>v in part by the state are 
St Johns College, Ammpoli-» (mighially King 
AVillhms tScliool); Washington College, Chestcr- 
town, Kent minty, to the foundation. of which 
Ueorge WanKington contributed £100 sterling; the 
Agricultural College, near lHndcnsbnrg; and the 
3\e>teva Maryland College, Westminster. There 
are also several denominational colleges. The fore- 
of the educational institutions of Maryland 
i- the Johns Hopkins Univei-iby, in Baltimore. 
There a .school for the feeble-minded at IMkes- 
mIU; a school for the dmf nml dumb at Frederick; 
and in Baltimore a srjiofd for tlio blind, and a 
school for coloured blind children and deaf-mutes, 
ftU supplied Ivy the ^tate at an animal expense 
of about SttXOoO. The asylum for tho insane at 
Patonsville U admhably managed. 

-Maryland returns dx members tn congress The 
PcgisliLture is styled the Genera! Assembly, and 
muihish of two houses—the Senate and the'House 
of Delegate.**. The Senate is cnninosud of one 
member from each of the twenty-ttireo counties 
and three from the city of Baltimore, elected hy 
the people. The IIou.se of Delegate* bus ninety- 
one member^, eighteen from Haiti more city, and 
the, remainder iu>m the counties in proportion to 
their respective population. The seat of govern¬ 
ment U at Annapolis Baltimore had in 1890 a 
pop, of 434,151, The other principal towns ave 
Cumberland, lingers town ^Frederic k, Westminster, 
j>n the western shore; Salisbury, Easton, and Cftin- 
hndgo, on the modem. Pop. (1830)447 ,030; (I860) 
Wjflflj (18«f>) sm.043 ; (181)0) 1,070,000. 



noitliwnnl to the 40th degree of latitude, and from 
tho Atlantic Ocean and Delaware Hay on the ea^fc 
to tho Potomac Hirer on the west. 1 This grunt 
included not only the picsent Maryland, hut al.su 
parts of Pennsylvania and Delaware, which led tit 
many vexatious disputes, some of which wore settled 
only in 1890. The dWrlist was muned in honour of 
UcnriQtta Marfa, Charles’s queen. In March 1(334 
a party ni English gentlemen and their hen-ants 
and retainers under the command of Leonard 
uuvort, a brother of Lord Baltimore, landed mi 
UiGMiorcof a river now called Ht Alary’s, a branch 
or llie Pfjtoujiic, and bought from the. Indian 
a tract of land. The fiiemlly relaLioiiH thus com¬ 
menced with the Indians, and hub rarely inter¬ 
rupted, together with the announcement of tolera¬ 
tion urn! protection to nil Christians of whatever 
wiade uf wdighms belief, led to the rapid and 
peaceful growth of the new colony. Maryland was 
among Dm find, of tho colonies to take "an active 
part in the war of independence. In the wav be- 
iweeji the static (lSBl-a>) the people of Maryland 
v.cit! divided in .sentiment, but tho state remained 
Withini the laimi. 8ec J, T. Schavf, flidonj of 
Mirylautl (vItoK Baltimore, 1879). 

Mary nop t, a *eapmt of Cumberland, at tlie 
roouth of the EUen, miles SYT. of Curdle 
i> i ail way {1837). Tim town gets its name from 

- ‘Talbot Mary l^iecn of Scots landed hero in 
i' j iL-lit itoiu hcotlmul, tlK.u-U it wns civlleil 
iJIciiiiMt down to 17;"y», when its Imrlumv was non- 
| true ted. A new dock was opened in lKHk Ship- 
jui ding and its kindred employments iue carried 
ni l « ,Wl and iromfiuiiaoe*, 

*.a\\utiUs f Hour.mills, tanneries breweries, Ac. 


The annual value of the total exports, chiefly coal 
and non, in 1885 to 1880 tanged from £07,000 to 
i'544,000; the imports of foreign and colonial mer¬ 
chandise in the same period ranged from £179,000 
to £136 000. The average number of vessels outer, 
ing is about 11)50, of some 220,000 tons burden. 
Pop. (] 851)5608; (1831)8126. 

Marysville, capital of Yuba county, California, 
on the Yuba Diver, at the head of navigation, 52 
mile* by mil N. of Sacramento. It is a great 
icsovt of gold-miners, has an extensive trade, and 
contains llour-mills, a foundry, woollen factory, &c. 
Pop. 4300. 

JWH.SiiCCio, a Florentine painter, whoso proper 
name was TnuttASO Quint, was linvll in 1401 Or 
1402 in the Arno valley, probably at Cartel San 
Giovanni. lie was nicknamed Mnsuecio (* Slovenly 
Tommy’) because of his ungainly appearance and 
careless manners. A reputed pupil of Mnsolino, 
ho wns enrolled in the Florentine guild of painters 
in 1424, Whilst still a young man he seems to 
have executed a fresco of the Crucifixion and scenes 
illustrating the lives of some of tho later paints 
in the church of St Clement. Hub his greatest 
achievements were wrought mi the walls of the 
Carmine church, especially in the Bvancacei chapel. 
It has liceii matter of controversy its to which 
pictures precisely were from the brush of Masaccio; 
Masolino worked at the same walls before him 
and Filippino Lippi after him, Those which arc 
aligned to him beyond doubt or question aie 
6 Expulsion from Davadiee' (greatly admired by 
Lap had, who repeated the design in tho loggieof 
the Vatican), 'Peter and the Tribute-money/ 


the Young Alan to Life/ These works mark un 
advance in Italian painting, in that they exhibit 
a more vigorous anti correct representation of 
nature, with improved perspective and harmony 
of arrangement between the ligntcs and the back* 
ground. Many of the subsequent 15th-century 
[winters of Italy were greatly inllucnml by the 
study of them. Towards the end of 1428 Masaccio 
suddenly left Florence, and is reported U have 
gone tn‘Koine ami to have died there before the 
year 14S9 ran out. 

ftlftsuli a people of East Equatorial Africa, 
dwelling in a district that stretches from V N, to 
5° S. lat., and from 34 3 to 38 1 E. long., and includes 
KiUmanjaYo, Kcnia, nutl Lake Bavin go. The 
Min them halt of the district is low and barren, 
with no river* and little min, whilst in tho north 
it rise* into a plateau-region (5000 to 0000 feet), rich 
in running stieanis, forests, and grass-land. The 
Masai am not a Negro or Bantu race; they resemble 
the Gallas, being men of magnificent statute and 
Apollo*like forms, though their faces are ugly and 
ferocious in expression. This is clue to Lho warlike 
habits* of their ymith, when, for nearly a fecnve of 
year*, they live in military kraals, spending their 
time in alternate idleness and on the war-path, eat¬ 
ing nothing hut beef, drinkiug nothing hut milk, 
and having indiscriminate in ter course with the un¬ 
married girls of the tribe. After marriage 1 , which 
takc^ place when they lay aside the habits oE the 
warrior, they settle down as cattle-breeders. The 
arms of the wairiors consist of an ox-hide shield, a 
spear with a blade 2 to feet long and 3 inches 
broad, allixcd to a shaft of 15 inches, a sword, and 
a knobkervy. They arc an aristocratic race, and 
clever public speakers. The work is done by 
slaves and by the women and boys. They speak 
a Hanutic language. Ece Joseph Thomson, 
Through Masai Land (1885), and compare H. H. 
Job ns ton, Kilimanjaro focpalition (1836). 
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MasaiiieiJo (moncrly Toaluaso Aiello), a 
fisherman of Amalfi, bom in 1G23, was the leader 
of tho revolt which took place in Naples in July 
1G47 against the Spanish viceroy, the Duke of 
Areas'. The people harl been exasperated by 
oppression, and great excitement had been pro¬ 
duced by a new tax upon fruit. Mosaniello him¬ 
self was aggrieved by the harsh treatment which 
his wife had received after being detected in an 
attempt to smuggle a little Hour, Takiug advan¬ 
tage of a quarrel between the fruit-sellers and the 
tax-collectors on 7 th July 1(347, Masanicllo stirred 
up the multitude to a revolt. Their triumph 
was complete; palaces and public buildings were 
plundered, mostly for arms, a bloody popular 
justice was executed, and the viceroy was forced 
into a regular treaty with Masauiello in tho church 
of the Carmelites on 13th July, llufc success and 
the weight of his responsibilities turned the fisher- 
man’s head ; he gave himself up to excess, mid his 
capricious despotism immediately became terrible 
to his own associates. He was assassinated by 
agents of the viceroy on 16th July. 

Mas ay a, a busy town of Nicaragua, about 20 
miles by rail BE. of Managua, near the volcano of 
Masaya. Pop. 12,000. 

Mascara', a town of Algeria, 50 miles BE, of 
Omn, stands 1800 feet above sea-level, on aslope 
of tho Atlas Mountains. It was for ‘-'onie time 
(1832-41) the headquarters of Ahil cl-Nader. Pop. 
14,320, 

jHascarcnc Isles, or Mascahenuah, the 
collective name given to the islands of 1(oumon, 
Mauritius, and Kodriguez. 

Masliam, Mn$. Sec MAjRLcaiiotJ-air. 

lUnshonalmul, or Masiiunaland, is the name 
of tho region lying north-east of Matabcleland, 
between 16° 30' and 10" 10’ S. Jut, and 30 g and 32 3 E. 
long. It embraces tho plateau (4000-1000 feet) whose 
backbone is formed by tho Unmikwo Mountains, 
and in which some of the chief feeders of the Zam¬ 
besi, Limpopo, Sabi, and Mazoe have their origins. 
It is reported to be the healthiest part of South 
Africa, with rich soil, grass all the year round, 
and an abundance of winning streams, A constant 
cold south-east wind tempers the heat, and renders 
tho air strong and bracing. AY hen their land was 
invaded by tho Maiabele, those o£ the Mushona 
who escaped massacre took refuge in the mountain¬ 
ous districts, and there they have ever since main¬ 
tained themselves, building their villages on almost 
inaccessible cmgs, A peaceful and industrious 
people,.of Bantu race, they live in perpetual fear 
of their fierce neighbours. They are the best 
husbandmen in South Africa, and before being 
dispossessed of their country owned large herds of 
cattle. They now grow rice, Kaffir corn, maize, 
ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and cotton; 
llita last they weave into blankets. They are also 
good iron ■workers. Iron, copper, and gold (in 
quartz and river sand) exist in immense quantities 
in the country. Munch, a German traveller, in 
1871 discovered many old mines that had at one 
time been worked with some degree of scientific 
skill, especially at a place culled Zimhahyc, which 
lie identified with tho Gphir (q.w) of tho Bible, 
and thus gave some support to Milton*?? identifica¬ 
tion of ill at region with Sofulu. Maslionaland 
was put under British protection on 11th February 
1888, and was taken actual possession of by the 
British South Africa Company in August 1890. 

The Makai*aka. are a people closely allied to 
the Mashoua, and have had nearly the same his¬ 
tory. Those who escape tho MalabeJe Jive ehieJIy 
in the mountain fastnesses in the southern part of 
Malabo! el and, and follow the same occupations 
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arid mode of life as the Maslioim. The Buny&i 
tribes—likewise refugees from the Matabelc—live 
south-east of the Makalaka, along the middle 
course of the Limpopo. See books quoted uinlcr 

Mataueleland. 

3IB.siujs.sa* king of the Eastern Nnnjidjnns, 
was born about 238 n.C., and brought up at Onv- 
tliage. Having helped the Carthaginians to subdue 
Syphax, king of the Massylii or Western Numb 
dians, lie accompanied his allies to Spain and 
fought valiantly and successfully against the 
Homans, ^ But about 210 the Carthaginians gave 
his promised bride to Syphax ; and Tor this and 
other reasons he became henceforward the bitter 
foe of Carfclmgc, and zealously backed up the 
Homans in their struggle against fclieir African 
rival. He received as Ilia reward the kingdom of 
Sypbftx, together with Jazge horizons of tho temtory 
of Carthage. But before lie died, in 149 Ji.cr., lie wiw 
that he had fostered a most dangerous enemy for 
his own people, tho Massy 111, and the kingdom he 
left to his sons, and slackened his zeal for Home. 

Mask (through the medium of Fr. and Span, 
from the Arabic JtjaskActrtil, 'a -jehter*) is an arti¬ 
ficial covering for tlie face, wont By many different 
peoples (or dill brent purposes. Masks arc common 
amongst the inhabitants of Xoiv Britain, New 
Ireland, New Guinea, ami the adjoining islands, 
amongst the North American Indians and the 
Eskimo, the Chinese, the aborigines of Australia, 
and some Negro tribes, Tho masks these peoples 
use are ^encrahy very hideous and repellent in 
aspeeiq being designed expressly to inspire terror in 
the mind of the beholder. The primary object 
is tn scare ftway the demons and spirits who bring 
misfortunes, diseases, national calamities, or other 
evils upon the tribe; the exorcism is usually prac¬ 
tised by processions of masked men, who dance 
and utter loud cries calculated to frighten tlie 
onemy away, Whore tofcemistic beliefs prevail, 
it is oustomary for the people to celebrate dances 
clad in the slcins of wild animals, and on such 
occasions masks nre worn shaped to resemble the 
animals represented in the dance, lfc is highly 
probable that practices of a similar nature iveie 
current amongst the primitive Greeks, Egyp¬ 
tians, and other peoples. The myth of the snaky- 
haired Gorgon is traced back to this origin; 
so too is the practice of covering the faces of the 
dead with a mask, intended to keep the demons 
away from them wdiilst they were on their journey 
to the abode of shades, a practice common to the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians, and the ancient 
Peruvians and Mexicans. Deatli-inasks of gold 
have been found in tombs of Myceua? and Kertch; 
those of the Peruvians Avere made of silver and 
wood j some found at Cartbngo were of clay, 
painted in divers colours; and copper and wood 
were used in Mexico. Masks* besides being worn 
hy living men, were sometimes attributed to their 
gods, as in ancient Egypt and Greece, and in 
India* or were put on over the faces of the gods 1 
images, as in ancient Mexico. The Greeks, more¬ 
over, in their theatrical performances, employed 
masks shaped to represent tlie expression of a 
particular emotion or passion, ravage, grief, *ly 
cunning, *!vc, These, made of linen, tree-bark, 
leather, or even wood, had large funnel-shaped 
mouth-openings?, for the purpose of giving the 
voice of tho aotor a penetrating^ sound (ay hence 
Lnt po'-som - 1 a musk y )> so that it might be heard 
all over the vast theatres in Avhicli lie had to a-cb. 
Passing on to the Homans, tho custom of putting 
masked actors on the stage was transmitted by 
them to the Italian theatres of the middle ages; 
nearly all the ucfcois in tlie Commedia dclB Arte 
wore masks. The custom was also practised iu the 
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English Ma&jtiti (y.v.) ot Elizabethan and .subse¬ 
quent times. The Masquerade- { q. v.) ov marked WUl 
i* a i«tiniral of the ^mne observance; but in them 
the nuuk is wom for the purpose of dfrguiMng the 
hi entity of the wearer, a» it wan in tli£ case of the 
Man with the lion Ma«k (?ce Inox Mask). 

Slu Dalh MttfiUp Ltda'ct*, ond Certain Aboriginal 
C»*t-Vuh* ( Washington, 1885); Sand, Masques cl BtijYonti 
tiffin); Ficoruni, he L<irvi$ Scenic is (1764 )} and A, B. 
Mejor, Matlcn von NnuTf vinca (1889) 



mu' uuwi in uni vuunut 1 j j .imiii \\ 

imnster School he pastil to Catharine Hall, ami 
Mib?eijuent)v to Trinity College, Cambridge, whoie 
he obtained a fellowship in 17o0. In 1753 lie was 
elected a Follow of the Rnyal Society, and resolved 
in devote hiiiiMdf to astronomy. In 1703 )ie went 
to Barbados for the Hoard of Longitude to test 
the nmvly-inVLMitud Hand-on chronometers, ami 
After liE return wa* (l?Uo) appointed astronomer- 
royab During the forty-to years tliat he held this 
<diict‘ he ficiptiicl miiyensnl respect by his diligence 
and the rwcmaoynf hi* investigations, made several 
improvement* in the arrangements and employ¬ 
ment of the instruments, and was the first to mark 
the time to tenths ol ft second. In 1774 he visited 
SdiiehfiliioH, Perthdiive, to make observations 
dytenmumg the density of the earth in connection 
with that bill Geo JSahth ). The first of his verv 
iiumeruu* publications was the British Mavinc/s 
(runic (1163). w In 17h7 be commenced the Ecndirat 
AJmatutc. HE Tables for computing thv Places of 
th? Fired Stars, ( t<c. were published by the Rovnl 
Society in 1774. In 1776 be produced the liisfc 
volume of the Agronomical Observations made al 
the Royal Observatory, Grccuu'/ck, from 16G5— an 
iu valuable work *tUl ccmtimnsd. He me tor 

hom 1775 of Shrmvnrdine, Salop, and fami 1782 of 
Aoitli Uuncton, Norfolk, and died 9t!i February 
1311. 

. Mason, HKOH/iK Hemmtn.;, a. n.A., was horn 

in Slallbi<l*hiri3 in 1318, lie studied for tho 
nu 1 *Heal prufe.^iim, but in 1344 abandoned n find 
tut veiled on the Continent- studying url till 1858. 

IIjs be*t works were 1 The Evening Hymn J ( ISGS ), 
Moils T hinting by the Sea' (IHfiO), and <The 
Harvest Moon (IS72). He died horn heart disease 
on 224 October 1872. His pictures hUow 
l>allj(» ami rich dFcch of colour, Simmy ftftm liD 
death a collection of Id* picMirus was inhibited bv 
iliii Ihirhnf.twi f'lub. 

Mason, Sut Jdsiah, manufacturer and nliilan 
Uiioinst. bn ii at Kidderminster, 23d February 
lAb, began hie by selling mikes on the street, anil 
alter turning his hand to various cm/do yiivnh 
took over the spiit-ring busings of Mr Harrison 
i ilv,H Hj He began to mako pens in 

■ '*-. for 1 errv tv Co.* and Ion business ijicrensod fill 
ho hecarnti the largest pen-maker iu the World, 
lartuer Mhli Elkingtnii in the electro plating 
liadc (1842-0.)), lie gave Hr (afterward* Sir) C. 

bis bnt start in life by paving him 
iltjOO for a patent; mid lie paid Krupp, founder of 
tw; works jit lis-en, £10,000 fm the patent; fur 
Wftcluuprv to roll tlm nictal ' Mariks' horn which 
H'Oou- ami fntka iwe nude- Mtisou erected and 
emtowc.l alm-sIiou-Gn, and a u omlnuintfo at Erdiim- 
ton, at ft cost of t‘2i50,CK)0 1 and was tho founder of 
the JrjMRh Mason Foliego at Hii-minglmm. He died 
nt Lrdmgton, June 10, IhSl. See tho Memoir h\ 

*1- t. jinnee (U9b). 

Mason* William, minor poet, Imt more Jiunoiw 
os he literary executor of Gray, wns bom son of a 

c\n 1l,u X ™ WZ, studied ut St John’s 

Ciunhndge, gmihmted Ji.A. in 1745 and 
whs noon after elected Fellow of PembiSke AlffS 


tlirougii the inlluence of Gray, who bad been 
attracted to him by his Jtfuswus (1747), a ( poetic 
lament for the death of Pope (1744), in imilulion 
of Lychlos. He published later two absurd but 
ambitious tragedies, Elfritkt and Carmiacus; the 
English Garden (1772-82), a long and tedious poem 
in blank verse ; and the Memoirs of Gray in 1775, 
the serious defects of which have at length been 
demonstrated to all readers through tha painstak¬ 
ing and honest- labours of Mr Gossc. Mason took 
orders iu 1754, anil became vicar of Ash ton % in 
Vorkahlrc, ami later also precentor ftml canon of 
York, where he died 7th April 1797. 

Mnson and Dixon’s Jane is popularly sup- 
posed to have been a line dividing the slaveboldiiig 
from the non-slaveholding states, and to have nm 
due cast and west. In reality it ran for more than 
one-third of its length between two slave states, 
Maryland and Delaware, and annuli part of it fa un 
arc of a circle. 1 1 was run by two English engineers, 
Cliarle> Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, between the 
years 1764 and 1767, for tho purpose of settling the 
disputed boundaries between Maryland on tho one 
side mil Pennsylvania and Delaware on the other. 
Their instructions were to begin at tlu 1 most easterly 
point on the Atlantic Ocean, and nm due west to a 
point midway between Hie Atlantic and the Chesa¬ 
peake Hay; tlienee northward, so (bat the line 
should become a tangent to the north-western 
boundary of Delaware, which was a circle described 
from Rew Castle Court-house ns centra, with a 
radius of 12 mile.s. The Jine was then to follow 
the curve in a westerly direction until it reached 
a point fine north of the point of tangency; thenco 
due north until it intersected a line run duo west 
from a point miles south of Philadelphia; and 
thonee dite west until it intersected a lino running 
duo north from the most western source of the 
Potomac River. Tho work was done with such 
pkul and accuracy that a viymion in 1849, with 
instruments of much greater precision, disclosed no 
error of importance, 

iUaHOiiry, the arL of construction in stone. 
Tim earliest existing examples aro ainoiig the 
most lhngmficeiit specimens of tho art. No nation 
lias excelled the ancient Egyptians, who did not 
use mortar in their important structures, such as 
the pyramids, the joints being all carefully polished 
and luted. Cyclopean masonry, of which remains 
exwfc in many parts of Greece and Italy, also ex- 
hibits stone* of great sine and with carefully, 
adjusted joints, .Hie walls of Myccmo are anionrr 
the earliest examples, These aro built with 
, huge irregular blocks, tliu spaces between boin« 

) tilled up with smaller stones. The Etruscan spcci- 
mens are more carefully executed ; the stones arc 
not squared, but they are all carefully fitted to¬ 
gether I he masonry of the Greeks and Romans 
very ctoseto resembled that of the presont day « 
hnbbU-work {opus tnccrtitm), in which the stones 
arc not regularly coursed ; Coursed*work, where 
the juuits are a(( level, and the atones of equal 
-!? i * Ash l tlr > ^ombjnig (be latter, hut built 
wHli larger stones carefully dressed on fclic joint*. 

due curly medieval masonry wim of very bad 
con struct inn, being, in fact, little bottor than com¬ 
mon rabble, with an occasional use of Herring-bone 
" % r ' e ^oi nmns improved upon this kind of 

work, tint their masonry was alwo so bad that many 
of the towers built by them either fell or bad to b e 
taken down. The avt p aduully improved with the 
athancti of Gothic ftiolutecture, and ashlar was re- 
introduce.! for all im ( iovtn.in works. Tlw ashlar- 
work so constantly used in Bonftissanco huililim.* 
nns guen |ilaco to the hammer-dressed and nqiinrcd 

«i ,nn 5 evinls sometimes produce 

spcml kinds of work j thus, in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
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where large flints abound, the walls are often 
faced with these, split so as to form a cloo-n face 
anil good joints, and arranged in bands or panels 
between .stonework ov brickwork, 

Mns'pcro, Gaston Camille Chahles, Egypt¬ 
ologist, was born ab Paris, of Italian parents, on 
23cl June 1816. He began to lecture on Egyptology 
at the School of Higher Studies in Paris m 18bi), 
and in 1873 was appointed professor of Egyptology 
at the College of France. In 1881 ho founded 
a school of Egyptian archaeology at Cairo, and 
succeeded Marietta as director of explorations and 
custodian of the Boulak Museum, In 1880 lie 
became professor ab the Institute of Paris. As 
an explorer he has excavated or opened the pyra¬ 
mids of the kings belonging to the 5th and 0th 
dynasties, and the burial-Fields of Sakkara and 
Ikihshftr, and discovered new sepulchral sites of 
great value at Doir el-Bahari, near the entrance to 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, at Eklnnim, 
130 miles S, of Thebes, and ab other places. His 
most valuable written work includes the excellent 
II istair e Ancicnne den Tenplcs d Orient (best ed. 
1885); Guide to the Boulak Museum (2d ed. 1SS5 ); 
La Trouvaille de Deyr cl-Bahri; L'Archeologie 
Itgypticnnc (1887 ; Eng. trans. 1887); Contes Pop it- 
htires de VEyypte Ancicnne (1882) j 1fancies figypt- 
zetmes (1879-82); papers in liccueil dc Trnxtux^ 
and several other move technical productions, 

Masque, a, species of dramatic performance, 
much in vague in England towards tho close of the 
16th and the beginning of the 17th century. It 
was in fact the favourite form of private theatricals 
at the time. The masque appears to have origin- 
ated in the practice of introducing, in any solemn 
ov festive processions, men wearing masks, who 
represented either imaginary or allegorical person¬ 
ages, At first it was simply an ‘acted pageant, 1 
as iu the well-known progresses of Queen Elizabeth; 
but gradually it expanded into a regular dramatic 
entertainment, and in the hands of men like 
Fletcher and Ben Jenson attained a high degree 
of literary beauty. Jonson’s masques wove repre¬ 
sented at court, and were greatly relished. The 
Us to for this kind of amusement, however, died 
away in the reign of Charles I. j nevertheless, to 
the time of that monarch belongs the finest masque, 
and one of the most splendid poems ever written— 
the Comas of Milton (1634). 

Masquerade, or Masked Ball, a festive 
meeting in which the host and guests assume ficti¬ 
tious characters, and disguise themselves more or 
less for the occasion, the name being derived from 
tho use of tho mask. Tho public mummeries of 
former times, Easter plays, Festivals of Fools, &c., 
which were frequent in most parts of Europe, hut 
somewhat various in diHeron b countries, probably 
suggested the idea of the masquerade, which, how¬ 
ever, was not open to all, according to tho well 
understood rules of tlie.se ancient amusements, hut 
was limited to some select class, or to those who 
paid a certain sum for admission. Catharine de* 
Medici introduced the regular masquerade at the 
French court. It Found its way to England in the 
reign of Iloury VIII., hub did nut reach any of the 
courts of Germany till the end of the 17th century. 
The bal costume is ft very modi lied and much less 
objectionable form of the masqncrude. 

Mass is debited as 4 the quantity of matter in a 
body;’ and weight is proportional to mass (see 
Gravitation, Matte n). 

Mass* Sec Liturgy. 

Mass* Music of, Each part of the service of 
High Mass has its unisonal plain-song melody, 
varying according to the .season or festival; the 
first collections of these melodies were made hv St 
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Ambrose, and afterwards more completely by St 
Gregory. But since the invention of counterpoint 
certain'portions have been selected for more elabor¬ 
ate treatment—viz. the JCyric, Gloria > Credo y Sane- 
tm , Benedict us, and Agnus Dd; each of which, 
hut especially the Credo t is by common traditional 
practice divided into separate movements, also 
designated by the initiatory words. In tho early 
contrapuntal music, a plain-song melody, or even a 
secular tune, formed the basis on which the whole 
was constructed, and the mass was named in 
accordance—e.g. tho numerous Missce VHomme 
Ann £, founded on an old French love-song. This 
appropriation of seen lav tunes, which could never 
wholly lose their association with the often objec¬ 
tionable words, anticipates Shakespeare's Puritan 
'who sings Psalms Lo hornpipes/ and the similar 
practices of recent revivalists. These compositions 
soon became more rcmarknblo for their learning 
and ingenuity than appropriateness or reverential 
feeling; ancf to such an extent was this abuse 
carried that the Council of Trent condemned them 
iu no measured terms, and a commission, appointed 
in 1504 to cany out certain of its decrees, was on 
the point of entirely forbidding the use in future of 
polyphonic music in the church, when the produc¬ 
tion by Palestrina of hii world-famous il Iissa Papa 
Marcelli convinced the cardinals that such music 
could be profoundly devotional m well ns techni¬ 
cally skilful; and its use was allowed to be con¬ 
tinued. The succeeding epoch of church music, 
however, was one of decline ) but in the later part 
of the 17th and commencement of the I8th centmies 
arose a new school, comprising Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Leo, and Dnmntc, in whose tom positions the intro¬ 
duction of instrumental accompaniment was the 
riioat important new feature \ one which gave to all 
subsequent masses tho stylo of the can fata, more 
individual and dramatic than devotional. In this 
style also are tho stupendous masses of Bach in 
B minor, Beethoven in I), and Cherubini in D 
and A. Of less importance, though full of beautiful 
music, m o those of Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Schubert, 
and Gounod. 

Tho music of the Requiem, or Missapro dcfunctis , 
differs of course considerably in its details from that 
of the ordinary High Mas?. Tim most famous com¬ 
positions for It arc those of Mozart and Cherubini. 
Brahms’ masterpiece, the German Requiem, is not 
a mass but a sacred cantata on scriptural words. 

Massa, distinguished as Mass A m Carrara, 
a city of Northern Italy, 20 miles by rail BE. of 
Spczia. It is a bishop's .see, has a public library, 
an academy of arts and sciences, a cathedral, and‘a 
ducal palace. The inhabitants, 8998 in 1881, rear 
silkworms, grow tobacco, press oil, make paper, 
saw timber, and trade in the white marble that 
all sculptors use.—Tho province of Massa and 
Carrara has an area of 048 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 169,469; (1889) 180,221. In 1568 the 
ruling family iu Massa were created princes, arid 
in JG04 dukes. The dukedom passed by marriage 
to tho house of Mndena-Este in 1741. 

Massachusetts, one of theN GW England states 
of tho American Union, lies betweon 41° H' and 
42° 53' N. lat., and between 69°5T copyright iaiu in us. 
and 73° 32' AY, long., and has an ny J. b. jafuIumu 
area of about 80-10 sq. m.—larger c^iumn* 

tlmn Wales. It is irregular in outline, its greatest 
length being about 182 and its average breadth 
47^ miles, It is bounded on the east by Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay, a part of the Atlantic Ocean, from 
which the state derives its familiar name of the 
Bay State. Tho surface is uneven, varying -from 
low plains, near the son-const, containing numerous 
small lakes, to a rolling country in the interior, 
becoming mountainous as tho western boundary is 
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approached. Thifi mountain mi j portion is com¬ 
posed of two distinct ranges, being lMirt of tlio 
Green Mountains which fare extcntl south waul 
from tlio adjacent state of Vermont. The highest 
nf the peaks is l tteylock (3505 fectb out most of 
them are wooded to the summit, ami the scenery* 
while not grand, is of great beauty. The Mill is 
in ninny portions, particularly m the en^t, rocky 
ami sterile, ami the state contains several quarries 
nf importance yielding granite and syenite, red 
^amlntone, and valuable marble. Along the river- 
valleys, however, and in certain other sections th-c 
soil is fertile. The value of farm products for the 
census year 1885 was $47,756,033; of which 
$l.l, 0 SO, 52 (]| was for dairy products, $11,631,776 for 
hay and fodder, $5,227,134 for vegetables, $5,146,243 
for animals and poultry, §1,855* 145 for cereals. The 
woodland in the state aggregated 1,386,502 acres. 

The rivers, while not important for navigation, 
are the source oi valuable water-power which lias 
been utilised in manufacturing, in the annual out¬ 
put of which the state loads all others, except New 
York and Pennsylvania. The total number of 
establishments engaged in manufacturing and allied 
industries in 1835 was 23,431; the capital invested 
being $500,594,377; stock used, §389,757,458; value 
of goods made and work done, §074,634,269; number 
of persons employed, 379,329; total wages paid 
during the year, §147,415,316. The chief manufac¬ 
tures are textiles, boots and shoes, food preparations, 
building materials, clothing* iron and other metallic 
goods, leather, wooden wares, &c, The leading 
textile industries arc cotton (165 establishments, 
5,133,325 spindles ), woollen (169 establish men ts), 
and worsted goods (23 establishments). In 18S9 
there were 3969 miles of railway in the state. 

Massachusetts contains fourteen counties and 
returns 12 members to congress. The state senate 
consists of 40, the House of Representatives of 240 
members. The executive branch of the government 
is vested in the governor* who is officially styled 
the governor of the commonwealth of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and whose title is His Excellency ; lieu, 
tenant-governor* whose title is His Honour; and 
an advisory council consisting of eighty members 
chosen by'districts. The governor, lieu tenant- 
governor, and heads of the executive departments 
are elected annually. The cities of the common¬ 
wealth must have a population of at least 12 , 000 . 
The towns (corporate bodies having less Ilian 12,000 
pop.) are governed by n board of selectmen elected 
liy popular suffrage jn an annual town meeting of 
all the voters in the town, which meeting also 
makes appropriations for the maintenance of the 
different uepartments of the town government. 
All judges in the common wealth are appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent of the 
council, and hold their office duringgood behaviour. 
The active state militia in 1899numbered 380 officers 
ami 4751 enlisted men, a total of 513], Resides this 
active militia all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, except exempt 
peiMms, are enrolled, and subject to military duty 
in time of exigency. The number so enrolled oh 
1st January 1890 was 32a J85. 

Popular education in Massachusetts, through the 
system of free public schools, is carried to aveuy 
liigh point. ]n 1888^9 there were in the cities am! 
H/Wn« 7023 public, primary, and grammar {.chords, 
and 230 high school". These <uc supported at 
public expense by taxation—tuition and text¬ 
books being free, Resides these there were 485 
academies and private schools The amount raised 
by taxation and paid for all school purposes was 
$7,350,604, the average attendance being 270,851. 
Massachusetts maintains six noiiiml schools, and 
ilicrc are in the state two technical institutes 
and twelve col leges and universities, the latter 


including Harvard, AVilUams College, Anihorsb 
College, ami Boston University and Coll ego. t The 
havings-hank system is under state supervision. 

In 1880 there were 177 such hanks in operation, 
having deposits amounting to $332,723,688; besides 
9,8 co-operative banks or building loan associations, 
with assets of $1,691*639. 

The leading cities of Massachusetts, with pop. 
in 1890, are Huston, the chief seaport and capital 
(446,507); Worcester (84,536), with manufactures 
in metals and machinery; Springfield (44,164) and 
Holyoke (35,520), on the Connecticut River, the 
centre of the papenuamifacture; Fall River (74*351), 
Lowell (77,605), and Lawrence (44,559), devoted to 
cotton manufacturing; Lynn (55,684), Haverhill 
(27,322), and Brockton (27,278), boot and shoe 
centres; Salem (30,735) and New Bedford (40,705), 
both noted seaports of former days and now posset¬ 
ing extensive cotton-milks; Taunton (25,389), with 
varied manufactures; Gloucester (24,000), noted for 
it-; fisheries; and Cam bridge (69,S37), near Ilo* ton, 
the seat of Harvard University. The state debt, 
January 1, 1890, was §28,251,288, protected by a 
.sinking fund of $21,015,931), The aggregate valua¬ 
tion in the cities and towns for purposes of taxa¬ 
tion, May 1, 1899, was §2,072,170,863. Pop. (1800) 
422,845; (1850) 994,514; (]S80) 1,783,085; (1890) 
2,233,407. 

History, —The coast is supposed to have been 
visited by Northmen about the year 1000, but the 
first permanent settlement was made at Plymouth, 
near Cape Cod, December 22, 1020, by the company 
of the Pilgrim Fathers (<],v.)> who wore separatists 
from the English Church, and who sailed from Ply¬ 
mouth England, in the ship Man/lowcv. This 
settlement became the nucleus of the Plymouth 
colony. In 1628 a company of Puritans under ^ 
Emlicott settled at Salem upon the coast far they 
north, and, together with settlements at Boston, 
Lynn, and elsewhere, became the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. The union of these two colonies was 
accomplished under a new charter granted in 1692. 
Under this last charter the governor, lieutenant- 
governor , and secretary were appointed by the 
king. Prior to this none but the Puritan forms of 
religion Imd been permitted in the colony of Massa¬ 
chusetts* and its history had been marked by bitter 
intolerance and cruel persecutions, i Now a system 
was adopted under which the nuvjorifc3''of each town 
or parish chose the minister, who was? maintained 
by the taxes paid by all alike, No consideration 
was shown to the minorities, and the old Puritan 
establishment was virtually continued nearly every¬ 
where. The last vestiges of this union between 
church and state were not swept away until 1833. 

During the early years the colonists suffered great 
privations from the rigours of the climate, and they 
were also subjected to tioubles with the Indians. 
They were* however* a hardy and industrious race* 
and gradually grew in numbers and prosperity. 
They wore involved in the difficulties between Eng¬ 
land and France in the Now World, and in the 
expeditions against the French in Canada, especi¬ 
ally at the fust siege of Louisburg (rj. v.), the citi¬ 
zen soldiers of Massachusetts performed effective 
service. After tlio war of the revolution, begun 
m Massachusetts in 1776 with the battles at Lex¬ 
ington and Bunker Hill, the colony became one of 
the original thirteen states of the Union, under the 
name of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The second half of the 19th century has* witnessed 
the gradual change of Massachusetts from a purely 
agricultural to a manufacturing state, until now a 
majority of the whole population is urban; not, 
however, because less laud is cultivated, but simply 
because manufactures have increased much faster 
than agriculture. See J. S. Bavvy, History of 
Massachusetts (3 vols. 1855-57), 
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illassafrn, a town of the Italian province of 
Lecce, 11 miles by rail N\\\ of Taranto. The 
9463 inhabitants grow olives, wine, ami fruits. 

itlassngc (Fr.| 'kneading 1 ) is the term used in 
medicine, to denote a system of treatment in which 
the manipulation and exercise of parts ('passive 
movement 1 ) arc employed for the relief of morbid 
conditions, The term is used in an elastic sense, 
and comprises a variety of forms of treatment ex¬ 
tending in the one direction towards the composite 
gymnastic exercises of Swedish origin (see Sloyd), 
so useful in favouring a sound physical develop- 
ment in children, and In the other towards the 
jerking and wrenching movements, empirically 
employed, and familiar in Great Britain under the 
name of 'bone-sotting.’ For the most part, how¬ 
ever, JiifUKftgo corresponds to the application of 
kneading, stroking, and nibbing, separately or 
combined with each other. 

Massage is as old as, if not older than, any 
other form of medical treatment. Hippocrates 
(600 B.c.), the 'Father of Medicine,’ has left 
in bis writings a description of its application 
and uses; observing that 'it loosens stiff joints 
ami gives tone and strength to those which are 
relaxed 1 ,’ further, that 'it must he applied with 
soft hands and in all cases delicately. 1 In the 
Greek world, and also in the Roman (cf. Lytton’s 
Last Days of Pompeii) > massage formed a neces¬ 
sary complement to the toilet of the bath; bub, 
apart from the slaves who were specially trained 
for such duties, there appears to have been a 
regular profession of 'rubbers’ competing with, anti 
of ton superseding the pbj'sicians oi the period. 
The CJiinesu and the early laces of India seem to 
have known the value of'massage from a remote 
period, for it is frequently referred to in the ancient 
writings of both peoples. During the dark ages 
this method of treatment seems to lmve fallen into 
disrepute in Europe; and it is only within the 
later half of the 19th century that its practice 
lias been thoroughly re-established, anil that on 
a scientific basis. It is largely due to Dr Mezger, 
a physician of Amsterdam, that massage has be¬ 
come once more a systematised mode of medical 
treatment, lie began to treat sprains by this 
method in 1863, and from that time to the pres¬ 
ent his system 1ms attracted much attention, and 
lias spread widely over the European and American 
continents. 

Two chief methods of application are employed: 

(1) Stroking, or rubbing with a gliding movement, 
affecting chiefly the superficial parts (cjicumgc). 

(2) Pressing, ' tapping, or kneading, affecting 
chiefly the deeper tissues, and in one locality 
at a time (tapotemeut)^ To these may bo added 
an important combination of the two, viz. ; (3) 
Friction with kneading (pdrissage), in which 
the tissues arc at the same time rubbed longi¬ 
tudinally and squeezed laterally, both super¬ 
ficial and deeper tissues being thereby equally 
affected. In applying these methods the hand and 
fingers of the manipulator alono are used. As a 
rule, if the hands are soft and moist no emollient 
substance is required, and the best effects are pro¬ 
duced Milliont such aid. In all cases the move¬ 
ments follow a direction towards the trunk. In 
stroking ( cjfteuraye ) the linger-tips pass first 
lightly over the affected surface, followed l>y the 
outspread palm of the hand, which exerts a slightly 
firmer pressure, In tapping [layotcmcnt) the 
finger-tips, the knuckles, or the edges of the palm 
are firmly thrust against the affected areas, so. as 
to act chiefly on the deeper tissues, by compressing 
them firmly against the bony framework of the 
part. In friction {petrissage) the tissues arc 
grasped and raised between the fingers and thumbs, 
and slightly compressed laterally «s well as longi¬ 
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tudinally as the manipulator's hands pass upwards 
over, the part The total time taken up in the 
application of one of these methods, or in a com¬ 
bination of any of them, should not exceed twenty 
minutes, and as a rule one such stance is sufficient 
in the twenty-four hours. 

The chief vital effects produced by massage are 
soothing of pain by reduction of the sensibility of 
the nerves or the skin ; an acceleration in the 'cir¬ 
culation both of blood and lymph in the parts 
operated on; and, as a result of this, increased 
nutrition of healthy tissues and accelerated removal 
of morbid products. General and local applications 
of massage are practised in medicine; the former 
when some general corporeal effect is aimed at, 
as in nervous emaciation, narcotic poisoning, and 
in the treatment; of the apjwn;ently drowned; the 
latter, in local injuries, as sprains and bruises, and 
in local manifestations of constitutional condition#, 
as rheumatic joint affections, neuralgia, tic, and 
sciatica. In purely local joint and bone diseases 
it is, however, as a rule inapplicable and likely to 
do harm. Sec D, Graham, Massage: History and 
Application (New York, 1S89). 

ItlflSSa'getej a wild and warlike people, who 
inhabited the broad steppes on the north-east oi the 
Caspian Sea, to the northward of the river Araxes 
or J ax titles. Herodotus says that they had a 
community of wives; that they sacrificed and 
devoured their aged people; that'they worshipped 
the sun, and offered horses to him ; that they lived 
on the milk and desk of their herds, and on iieli, 
and fonglifc on horseback and on font with lance, 
bow, and double-edged axe. Cyrus is said to have 
lost his life in lighting against them, 630 n.c. 

Mnssdna, Andh£, Du he of Rivnli, Prince 
of Ruling, and the greatest of all Napoleon’s 
marshals, u r as horn at Nice, it is said of Jewish 
origin, 6th May 1758. He began life as a cabin- 
boy, and served fourteen years in tlie Sardinian 
army, but left it because bis plebeian birth pre¬ 
cluded him from promotion. Early in the French 
Revolution ho joined a battalion of volunteers, and 
rose rapidly in rank, becoming in December 1793 
a general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, especially 
at Saorgio (1794), Loano 11795), and llivoii 11797), 
and earned from his chief his famous surname of 
enfant chtri th la victoire. After Jourdan’s defeat 
at Stocknch (25th March 1799) the chief command 
of the army in Switzerland devolved upon him in 
circumstances of great difficulty, but lie kept liis 
ground against the Archduke Charles, and finally 
by ids crushing victory over Suva raffs Russians at 
Zurich (25th September 1799) freed France from 
the danger of invasion. In 1804 Napoleon made 
him a marshal of the empire* and next gave him 
the command of the army of Italy. He Kept the 
Arcliilnlte Charles in check, crushed him at 
Caldiero, and overran Naples. In 1807, after the 
battle of Eylau, he commanded the right wing of 
the French army, and at the end of the campaign 
was created Duke of Rivoli. Dining the peace 
he lost his left eye by accident at a hunting-party, 
In the campaign of 1809 against Austria he coin- 
I mawled. on the right hank of the Danube, and 
I covered himself with glory at Lruulshut, Eckniuhl, 
and Ebersherg'On-TrtLun, On the second day of 
the battle at Aspern or Essling (22d May), with 
the most conspicuous bravery ho covered the army 
in its crossing tlie Danube, and alone saved it from 
destruction, earning for himself the title of Princo 
of Essling. In 1S10 he was sent to Spain to drive 
the English into the sea, and he compelled Well¬ 
ington to fall bade upon hia impregnable lines at 
Torres Vedras, Finding it impossible to obtain any 
advantage, and harassed by Jack of supplies, he 
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made a nm>torly retreat, to find himself recalled 
with ignominy by Ms imperious master. Iiis 
failure lie himself ascribed to the disobedience of 
Ins .subordinates, Ney and Junot, He offered his 
services, however, again, when Napoleon wa 5 * pie- 
paring for the lUisrian campaign, but was en¬ 
trusted only with the command in Provence, and 
in thi* position lie remained till the Restoration, 
when he gave in his adhesion to the Bourbons, and 
was made a peer. On Napoleon’s return from 
Elba ho invited Moasena to follow^ him, hut 
received no response. He refused to sit on Ney’s 
court-martial, and denounced the competence of 
the court. He died 4th April 1817, and was buried 
in Pfcrcda-Chaise with the one word 3 fosse tin on 
Iii< tomLstone, In tactics Masscim resembled bis 
muster in quickness and fertility in resource. Pie 
was bravo and indefatigable in the field, bat as 
extortionate aa a Roman pnistor. His M£ moires 
were edited by General Koch (7 vols. 18-19-50), 
and there is a Life hy IWelli {I860). 

.11 ass cue f, Jrr-Ka, French mnsical compos er, 
was horn at Montaiul, near 8fc Etienne, on 12tli 
May 1842, and after a most successful career as 
a .student at the Paris conservatory, chiefly under 
Ambiose Thomas, lie was appointed professor of 
Composition at that institution in 1878. He w’on 
the Trie dc Home in 1863, was favourably received 
rm the composer of meritorious orchestral worki and 
a comic opeia, Lu Grande Xante (1807), before the 
Franco-Prussian war, and in 1873 took l\\a place 
amongst the foremost of the younger composers of 
France, his fame being established by the comic 
opem Don Gtisar dc linztut (1372), the classical 
opera Lett Erinnyei 11873), nnd the oratorio Marie 
Madeleine (1873). These were followed by the 
oratorios Eve (1875) and Vicrgc (1379), the great 
operas Hoi dc Lahore (1877), IP rod tad c (1881), 
Manon Levant (1SS1), and Esdcmuondc (1880), 
besides numerous pianoforte ami orchestral pieces. 

dfnssillon, Jean IUrTisrE, one of the most 
di-tingm-dicd of modern orators, was bom at 
Hyeres in Provence, 24th Juno 1603. Jlis father 
was a notary and had designed him for his own 
profession, but at length in ]0Sl the lmy obtained 
permission to follow* his vocation mid enter the 
congregation of the Oratory. Later lie subjected 
hiiii>e1f to a more rigorous disci]dine in the abbey 
of Sept-Fonts, His preaching power was &oon dis¬ 
covered, ami his funeral oration on M. Villas, tlm 
Archbishop of Vienne, established his fame, and 
led to his being summoned by Cardinal de Noailles 
to Paris, xriaue he iiv.it had the opportunity of 
heating Ilouvdaloue, whosestyle and manner power¬ 
fully influeneeil the young orator. It is &aiil Lliab 
the older jpicncher srid when Jiisfc he heard him, 
Mle must increase, but I must decreased Like 
Uouidnhme, lie avoided the declamatory maimer 
and tUr.*atrwiil action then popular in tl'ie French 
pulpit ? and the emnest iinpressiveiiCH of hi.s face 
and voice more than counterbalanced the lack of 
Mich adventitious aids to effect. He gave a remark¬ 
able scries of lectuics in the seminary of St Mag* 
loire, anil (List preached. before Louis XIV. in 
Advent 1690. It was to him that the king said, 
‘I have heard gieat oiutoivs in my cliApcl and have 
felt satisfied with them, but every time I have 
heard you I have hit dis-atLlied with myself’—a 
saying which well expre^es the cliaracteiPities of 
the fearle.^ eloquence of t!ii^ gieat orator, who, 
more than any of his con temporal ios, was able to 
lay bare the K ? ciet springs ur bun mu action, and 
to usu the feelings and the passions of his audience 
Rs rums against themselves. He was again 
appointed to preach the Lent at Versailles in 
Lo4 ; but although the king xvos again equally 
^utrui in his ml miration, Mutsillon was never after¬ 
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wards invited to preach in his presence. In 
1717 MflsriUon was named Dish op of Clermont, 
and next year preached before the young king, 
Louis XV., his celebrated Pdil Cardmc—a scries 
of ten short Lenten sermons. Jtwas nob till 1710 
that he was consecrated Bishop of Clermont, in 
which year also he was elected a mem he i of the 
Academy; and in 1723 lie preached the funeral 
oration of the Duchess of Orleans, his last public 
discourse in Paris. From this time lie lived almost 
entirely for his diocese, where his charity and 
gentleness gained him the love of all, He died 
of apoplexy, 28th September 1742, Bossuefc and 
JJourdalouc contest with Massillon the palm of 
oratory, yet it is nob too much to say that ho was 
a greater preacher than either. By French critics 
ho has been termed the Itaeinn of the pulpit, and 
the name may pass as regards the purity nnd 
elegance of Massillon’s language, though it takes 
no count of his characteristic diicctnesa and vigour. 
For impassioned denunciation of vice marks his 
preaching, no less than gentle persuasiveness to 
virtue, although it remains true that lie is greatest 
in the latter. HLasermons on the Prodigal Son, on 
the Deaths of the .Just ami the Unjust, for Christ¬ 
mas, and for the Fourth Sunday in Advent may be 
named among his masterpieces. 

His sfcTJiums wuru collected by liis nephew vols. 

1746-48); IfttL-r editions are tlioso of llonouard (1810), 
the Ablni Guillon (16 vols. 1823), nml Dlampigmm (4 
vols. 1886). Sec Saintc-Beuve’s Cauteries du Lundi, 
vdI. is. 

Massinger, Philip, dramatist, baptised at St 
Thomas’s, Salisbury, 24th November 1583, was a 
son of Arthur Massinger, a retainer of the Earl of 
Pembroke, In a dedicatory epistle to Philip 
Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, prefixed to The 
Bondman (1024), he mentions that his father spent 
I uwiny vewto in Vhs wme® c-S Uw> HwrVy&rt family, 
'ami died a servant to it. 1 On 14th May 1602 
1 Massinger entered Rt Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and 
he left the university without u degree in 1006. 
Gifford supposed that during his residence at 
Oxford lie became a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith ; and the plays a 1 lord some evidence in support 
of this \ Lew. 

Massinger was writing for the theatre during the 
lifetime of the stage-imuiagcr Philip llenslowe, 
who died in January 1615-16. At Dulwich College 
is preserved an undated letter (cn*c« 1(513-14) to 
llenslowe fiom Nathaniel Field, Thiborn, and Mas¬ 
singer. The three playwrights wore in financial 
distress and begged for an advance of live pounds 
('without which we cannot be bailed’) on a play 
which they were preparing. Their petition was 
gran led. Ou 4th July 1615 Daborn ami Massinger 
borrowed from llenslowe the sum of three pounds. 
Li later yearn Malinger wrote many plays single- 
handed ; hut much of lus work is mixed up with 
the work of otlicn 1 men, particularly FloLcher. His 
friend Sir Aston fjukayn<\in au ’Epitaph on Mr 
John Fletcher and Mr Philip Massinger,’ expressly 
states, 1 Playes they did write together, were great 
friends. ’ Beaumont had n, share in only a few of 
the play*, ascribed to ‘Beaumont and Fletcher 
but Malinger arid Fletcher continued to work 
together long after _ Beaumont’s death. Fletcher 
was buried in St Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 29th 
August 1025; and Massinger was hid in the same 
grave, liitli March 1638-39, 

Probably the earliest of Massinger’s extant plays 
is The Unnitlnval Comhaiy a repulsive tragedy, 
printed in 1039. The first in order of publication 
is The Viva in Martyr (1(322), partly written by 
Dekker, who doubtless contributed the beautiful 
colloquy between Dorothea ami Angelo (II. h). In 
1623 was published The Duke of Milan > a fine 
tragedy, but too rhetorical. The Bondman, The 
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Rcnegado, anil The Parliament of Lorn were Hocused 
for the stage between 3d December 1623 and 3d 
November 1621. In many of his plays Massinger 
introduces political allusions, and more than once 
bis temerity was rebuked by Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of tfie Revels. The Bondman con tains some 
outspoken criticism on the feeble condition of the 
navy. There is considerable resemblance between 
The Parliament of Love, which was first printed by 
Gifford from a mutilated MS., and A Cure for a 
Cuckold, ascribed to Webster and Rowley (bnt not 
improbably the work of Massinger and llowley). 
Of The Roman Actor, produced in 1020 and printed 
in 1620, Massinger declares ‘I over held it the most 
perfect birth of iny Minerva,’ It abounds in elo¬ 
quent declamation, but is somewhat stiff. The 
Great Duke of Florence, produced on 6th July 1627, 
has a delightful love-story, Massinger's female 
characters are usually unattractive and sometimes 
odious; but in this comedy lie has drawn a charm¬ 
ing heroine—a modest, frank, warm-hearted girl. 
The Maid of Honour, published in 1632 and prob¬ 
ably produced in 1628, is—like The Bondman— 
full of political allusions (as Professor tf. 11, 
Gardiner lias shown, Contemporary Review, August 
1876). The Picture, licensed for the stage 8tli dune 
1629, and printed in 1G30, lias an improbable plot, 
but is well written. The Emperor if the East, 
produced in 1631 and printed m 1632, bears some 
resemblance to The Duke of Milan. In both plays 
a man of passionate, ungovernable temper un¬ 
justly suspects his wife of infidelity; bub The 
Emperor of the East ends happily, Nathaniel 
Field rained Massinger in writing the due tragedy 
The, Fatal Dowry, printed in 1632, but produced 
some years earlier. From this play Rowe’s once- 
famoua Fair Penitent was largely clrawn, without 
acknowledgment. 'The City Madam, licensed for 
the stage in 1632, and A New Way to -pay Old 
Debts, printed in 1633, arc Massinger's most mas¬ 
terly comedies, There is no warmth or geniality 
about them; hut, as satirical studies, they have 
Ren Jons oids strength without his ponderous ness. 
A New Way 1ms held the stn^c down to recent 
times, Sir Giles Mompessou, the infamous extor¬ 
tioner, is supposed to have been the original of Sir 
Giles Overreach, a character which has been per- 
sonated by many famous actors. The Guardian 
(1633), A ''Very Woman (1634), and The Bashful 
Lover (1636) were printed together, 1 vol., iu l65o. 
The most interesting is A Very Woman, which ia 
Fletcher’s play The Woman's Plot revised bv Mas¬ 
singer. Believe as Yon List, produced on 7th May 
1631, and first printed from MS. in 1811, rotates to 
the adventurer who at the beginning of the 17th 
century claimed to he the Don Sebastian killed in 
1678 at the battle of Alcazar. Massinger repre¬ 
sents the claimant as a model of kingly dignity, 
worthy to rank with Ford's Perkin Warbeck. 
Though Believe as You List has survived, several 
other MS. plays of Massinger were destroyed by 
Warburton's cook towards the close of the 18th 
century. The powerful and stately Tragedy of Fir 
John Van Olden Barnaydt, produced in August 
1619, written by Massinger and FI etcher, was 
printed for the first time from MS. in vol. ii. of 
Billion's Old Plays (First Series), and was re¬ 
printed in Holland. In spite of the Lord Mayor’s 
prohibition it was acted with applause by tho king's 
men. 

Massinger showed great care and skill in the 
construction of his plays. Other playwrights fifiect 
us more powerfully, bnt few can compare with 
Massinger for general excellence. IIb was not only 
a sincere, high-mimled artist, bub ft keen observer 
of state a flairs. Hence bis writings have a histori¬ 
cal as well as a literacy interest. Some of his plays 
are (tvs Calcvidge said) as interesting as a novel; 
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others are as solid as a treatise on political philo¬ 
sophy. His versification is peculiar. He seems to 
have taken the metrical style of Shakespeare’s 
latest plays ns his model; but liia verse, though it 
is fluent and flexible, lacks the music and magic of 
Shakespeare’s. No writer repeats himself mere 
frequently than Massinger; bo had a set of favour' 
ilc phrases that ho constantly introduces. This 
trick of repetition, joined to his metrical manner¬ 
isms, helps us materially to distinguish his work 
from Fletcher’s. Mr Robert Royle (hi papers con¬ 
tributed to EnijlMtC' Studien) aud Mr F. (4. Fie ay 
have discussed the difficult question how far Mas¬ 
singer was concerned in the authorship of plays 
that pass under the name of ‘Reaumont aid 
Fletcher.’ 

Mnssinffer’fl plays were edited by William Gilford in 
1S08, 4 vols.; 2d cu. 1816, There is also an edition in the 
volume (froin the text of Giftorcl) by the lateLiouteimut- 
colonel Cunningham. Two volumes of selected play?, 
edited by Air Arthur Symons, are included in thu * Mer¬ 
maid ’ series. See H. It, Gardiner, ‘The Political Ele¬ 
ment in Massinger’ ill Coat. Lite. 1870. 

M usson, David, an eminent Scottish author, 
born at Aberdeen, 2d December 1822, educated at 
Maris dial College in that city, and at the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. At nineteen he became editor 
of a Scotch provincial ]taper, and later joined the 
literary .stall' of W, & R. Chamber*, in 1847 be 
settled in Loudon, writing for the reviews, the 
Encyclopedia Britannia r, and tho English Eneyclo- 
pwdia. In 1552 lie succeeded Clough in the chair 
of English Litoiatme in University College, and 
held it till his appointment in 1865 as professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. Masson edited Macmillan's 
Magazine from I860 to 1868. His first published 
work was his Essays, Biographical and Critical 
(1836), reprinted with later essays in B vok (1874- 
76) entitled respectively Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats y The Three Devils — Luthers, Milton's, and 
Goethe’s; and Chatter ton, a Story of the Year 1770. 
His great work is his ponderous Ztfh of John Milton, 
narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesias¬ 
tical, and Literary History of his Time (6 vol*. 
1869-80), the most complete biography of any 
English in an, and of great value (or the contempor¬ 
ary history. Other works avo British Novelists 
and their Styles (1869); Recent British Philosophy 
(1805); Drummond if llaiuthonuhn: the Story of 
his Life and Writings (1873); the 4 Cam bridge 1 
edition of Milton, with introductions, notes, and an 
e>Miy on Alii ton’a English (3 vote. 1874; new ed. 
1890), the 'Golden Treasury’ edition (2 vqIk. 18/4), 
and the 'Globe' edition (1877). Later works arc 
nn excellent study on Dc Quiuccy (187S) in the 
‘English Men of Letters’ scries, and a now edition 
of De Quincev’s works in 14 volumes (1889-91). 
He was Rhinil lecturer in 1885, and after 1870 lie 
edited the Ragister of the Privy-council of ^Scotland, 
contributing the introductions to the volumes. 

MstssoTnli, or Masoha (‘tradition’), a 
collection of critical notes on the text a£ the Old 
Testament, its divisions* accents, vowels, gram¬ 
matical forms, and letters (see Hemiew Laxcjuaue, 
Vol V. p. 614). There can Imrdly he a doubt that 
the Massorah, like the IJalacha and Haggadu, was 
the work, not of one age or century, but of many 
ages and centuries, as, indeed, we find in ancient 
authorities mention made of dillerent systems of 
accentuation used hi Tiberias, Dnbylon [Assyria), 
and Palestine. It was in Tiberias also that the 
Massomh was first commit ted to writing between the 
6th anil 9th century a.d. Monographs, memorial 
verses, and glosses on tfie margins of the text 
seem to have been the earliest forms of the written 
Mnssorah, which gradually expanded into one of the 
most elaborate and minute systems, laid down in the 
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'IJrtnt M.worali 1 (about Hie Iltli century), whence 
an extract wi« made known muler the name of the 
Small Ma«umk’ The final arrangement of the 



the obvure ahln-eviatiuus, contractions, symbolical 
Hen*. &c. t with which the work ahoum e, vernier 
it* stiulv exceedingly hard. Lor n* c ^ its dicta of 
the panic sterling value ; they are not only some¬ 
time* utterly superfluous hut downright erroneous. 
See I>v trinshwrg's gvctvt work on the Mu^soiali 
14 voH. folio, ISStt-Stt). 

niastiowalu or Mas^vua, ft town built un ft 
tiiral island oft’ tlio wc* cntv--t of the Ued Soa, m 
1,V 36' X. tot., 39' 2$' 1C- long. It was seizea by 
Turkev in 13*7. hut in \m given by her to Egypt V 
and in IBS') it was occupied hy I taly. I he island is 
only about 1| mile in circumference, and is eon- 
ncoWl with the mainland by a causeway, 1610 
vants in length, renting on an intervening island. | 
the pop. number 10,330, of whom 15,000 are 
native*,, 600 Italian*, 700 Greek*, ami 10U Ikin- 
vans. Fishing for pearls ami mother-of-pcail is 
the principal industry, hut there is also a little- 
fishing and wearing of palm-fibres. Next after 
.Suakin, Mewowah is the most important harbour 
and trading-port on the African coast ul the Hed 
£en, Its imports (cottons, chemical product, 
annuals, grain and flour, groceries, spirits, hides, 
and timber) are valued at £412,(JO0 annually, and 
its experts (pearls and mother-of-pearl) at £32,000. 
Skins, tnuns, ivory, wax, ami uokl are also expoi ted, 
but their annu al value cannot be stated. ^ yIn>sowah 
ir very hot (mean of the year, 85’S 3 F.) and very 
unhealthy; nevertheless the advantages or its site 
hnie led the Italians to make it their headquarters 
ill this part of Africa. Fop. uf the did rid of Mtu- 
sou ah, 65,500. 

Master, in the royal navy, was an officer 
ranking wilb, but junior to, lieutenants, and 
charged with the details of Bailing the vessel, 
under the genera! aider* of the cantata. In recent 
years the title hu- been changed to 4 navigating 
lieutenant/ In the merchant navy the master of 
a Wsfcd, usually, by couvbsy, denominated the 
captain, is the oilicer eounniuiding her. 

Master and Servant, The relation of 
master and .servant is constituted in Great Britain 
entirely by contract; for, there being no status of 
slavery veeoguK'd in law, one person can only 
sene another with his or her own free consent, 
being n more conbact, it may, like other contract*, 
lie broken at will, subject only to the usual cotisc- 
mmiec, Hint the pally in the wrong is liable to pay 
damage* for the breach. Tho engagement or hiring 
of a Beiinut may he either verbal or in writing? 
but if the engagement i* for more than one year it 
lull'd be in writing. A servant undertakes to have 
competent skill for the duties of the service, anil is 
bound to use due diligence, and to conduct himself 
TeMiettiully, lie is bound to obey all lawful orders 
of JiL master during the engagement, if they are 
within the scope of the pat titular service for which 
lie is engaged. Thus, a coachman i* not In mud 
to do the duties of a cook, and vice vcr&t. Every 
servant i> bound to take due cave of his master's 
pi oner ty, and is liable to liu action at the suit 
of his master for gro>s negligence, ami aUo for 
fraud and imdea>iuiee, A master is not entitled 
to eluvtbe a servant, whatever the age of rim 
.servant may be, though, in the cost* uf an appien¬ 
tice under age, n moderate eJuu^tbeiiicnt is ju*tili* 
able. The giomuls on which a servant may ba 
Jaw fully dlscdiavgcd cue wilful dLultedionco, gross 
immorality, habitual negligence, and incompetence. 


If any person entice away a servant, and thereby 
cause* loss to the master, fcho latter may aim such 
person for the injury. If the servant is a female, 
and is seduced, and thereby is unable to continue 
her service, the master may also bring an action 
gainst the seducer for any loss of service caused 
thereby ; and on the same principle a master may 
bring an action against a third party who causes 
personal injury to the servant. In the case of the 
bankruptcy of the master a preference is given to 
the servant’s wages if duo and unpaid; but this 
extends only to two months' wages, and the servant 
i* fkxi ordinary creditor for the balanco hoyond that 
sum. The death of the master is a discharge of the 
contract. When a servant falls pick the mas lor is 
nob bound to provide medical attendance whether 
tlie servant lives under liis roof or not; bub, as m 
such cases ft doctor is often sont for by the mastci 
without any understanding between the parties, 
the master is frequently made liable on tbo ground 
that the doctor was sent for by aiui gave credit to 
the in Aster. As a general rule, the servant takes 
the risk of all the ordinary accidents attending 
the particular service; but under the Employer* 
Liability Act of 1SS0 a workman, or, if the injury 
results in death, his legal personal representatives, 
shall have the same right of compensation and 
remedies against the employer as if lo lmd nob 
been in the employer's service, in the following 
cases: If the workman suffer injury by reason of 
defect in the employer’s works or machinery or 
plant; by the negligence of any other superior 
workman; hy tho negligence of any other servant 
in charge of locomotives or signal-points (see 
Liability of Employers). Whore a servant 
injures a third party the rule remains that tho 
nutate r is liable, if ll\c sow ant at ll\& time was 
acting within the scope of the master’s orders, 
expressed or implied. Hence, if a coachman care¬ 
lessly run clown a person on tho highway, or ilo 
injury to another, the master is liable; but if the 
coachman is driving the master’s carriage with* 
out or contrary to the orders of the master, the 
servant alone is liable. So the master is not in 
any way responsible for the crimes or criminal 
oflences committed by his servant; yet sometimes 
lie is involved in fines. The above arc the general 
rules as regards servants generally; but in England 
there is a distinction in many instances observed 
between domestic servants and other servants. The 
leading distinction is that, if nobbing is said as to 
the length of service, it is presumed that the 
service can be terminated at any time, on giving a 
month’s notice on either side, or in case of tho dis¬ 
charge of a domestic servant without notice, then 
on payment of a month’s wages, It is often popu¬ 
larly thought that a domestic servant cannot be 
turned out of the master’s house at a moment's 
notice, even on paying a month’s wages, but this 
can always be done, with or without cause. If a 
yearly servant wrongfully quit his master’s service 
he forfeits all claim to wages for the part of the 
year during which he lifts served. In case of dis¬ 
charge without cause the servant is entitled to a 
moiltli’s wages, but not board-wages. The master’s 
responsibility as to giving a Character to a Servant 
ib the subject of an article; sec also Earnest. 

In general, a servant, if he refuse to outer the 
service, or leave ib without cause, is merely liable 
to an action of damages for breach of contracL, 
which is no remedy at all, ns few 1 servants could 
pay the costs of a suit. As this conduct, how¬ 
ever, might often cause great hardship to masters, 
especially where they avg employed in trade or 
manufacture-s, statutes have been passed which 
give a power to justices of the peace to compel tho 
bCivant to remain in the service until lie give the 
legal notice to leave. This was formerly done by 
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punishing by imprisonment tho servant who left tho 
bcv vice without just cause, Thin law, complained 
of by workmen as onesided, was modified by 
statutes, the regulations of which are now em¬ 
bodied in the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, 
and the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875. Thcso acts givo the comity courts 
special powers with regard to tlio settlement of 
disputes between employers nml workmen, arid 
provide that a combination of two or more persons 
cannot bo indicted for conspiracy to do what Mould 
nob bo criminal if dono by one only. Workmen 
employed by gas and water companies are liable 
on breach of their contract to line or imprison¬ 
ment. The law of the United States docs nob 
recognise a distinction between domestic and other 
servants. 

In Scotland the law as to master and servant 
diflorH from the nbovo in sovcral particulars, of 
which the following are the most important. With 
regard to domestic servants, in towns, if nothing is 
said, thou the hiring is for Imlf a year, and cannot 
be pub an end to without forty days 1 warning before 
the ond of the half year; and if tlio servant ia dis¬ 
missed without just cause, ho or she can claim nob 
only wages hub board-wages till the end of the 
term. In case of tho master's death the servant 
can claim wages for tho whole of the current term, 
but is bound m that case to serve tho executors, or 
look out for another situation. In case of the 
mastor'H bankruptcy tho servant is a privileged 
debtor for tho wages of the current term. In most 
other respects tho law as to sorvanfcs is tho same 
as in England. Sco 0. M. Smith's Law of Master 
and Servant {4th cd, 1885). 

1 Master of Arts {abbreviated M, A and snme- 
! times, particularly in America, A.M.) is a degree 
conferred by universities and soma colleges. In 
tho universities of England this title follows that 
of Bachelor {q, w). The dignity of Master (Mag is ter 
art him liberalium) was hold in high esteem in the 
middle ages. In Germany ifc is now* obsolete, hav¬ 
ing been’superseded by bnab of doctor. A Master 
has tho right to vote in congregation or convoca¬ 
tion at Oxford, and in the senate at Cambridge, 
and consequently enjoys the university franchise; 
in the Scottish universities all Masters are members 
of tiie General Council, and as such elect the 
parliamentary representatives for the university, 
nee Degrees. 

Master of Ceremonies, of the Rolls, 

&c. See Ceremonies, Rolls, Kc. 

Mas ter wort {Vcumlamun Ostruthium), a 
perennial herb of the natural order Umbollifenc. 
It is a native of tlio north of Europe and the north 
of America, ami is found in moist pastures in some 
parts of Britain, bub apparently naturalised rather 
than indigenous, its root having formerly been 
much, cultivated as a potherb, and held in great 
reputo as a stomachic, sudorific, diuretic, &c. The 
root has a pungent taste, causes a flow of saliva 
and a sensation of warmth in the mouth, and often 
affords relief in toothache. Astrantia major > a 
herb belonging to the same natural order and hav¬ 
ing similar properties, is also named Mrs ter wort. 

Mastic, a species of gum-resin yielded by tho 
Mastic or Lentisk tree (r is tarda leniiscus, natural 
order Terebinthaccm). It oozes from cuts made in 
the hark, and hardens on tho stem in Hiuall round 
tear-like lumps of a light straw colour, or, if nob 
collected in time, it falls on tho ground; in the 
labtor state it acquires some impurities, and is con¬ 
sequently less valuable. The chief use of this glim- 
resin is in making the almost colourless varnish for 
varnishing prints, maps, drawings, &e. It is also 
used by dcntisLs for stopping hollow teeth, and was 
formerly employed in medicine, Ifc is imported in 


small quantities, cliieJly from the Morocco coast, 
but some is brought from the south of Europe and 
the vEgean.—The name of mastic is also given to 
oleaginous cements, composed of about 7 parts of 
litharge and 93 of burned clay, reduced to fine 
powder, made into a paste with linsccd-oil. 

Mastiff* The characteristic* of tho mastiff 
group ot tlogs arc very marked and constant. 
One variety of the breed lias been known from 
ancient times as the English, another as the 
Bordeaux or mastiff of Gaul. These may be 
classed^ ns the European, while another kind is 
the Asiatic, of which the Tibetan is perhaps the 
most typical. No group of domestic dogs lias 
moro appearance of being an original and distinct 
species, although the English mastiff has been 
crossed and rccroased from time to time, principally 
with tho abject of increasing the size; and, while 
the blood of the Asiatic variety was very probably 
introduced at an early date, subsequently crosses 
with tho Alpine mastiff, the St Bernard, the boar- 
hound, and the bulldog have undoubtedly been 
introduced, and the modern English mastiff must 
ho regarded ns a composite breed. 

The English mastiff is lliick-set and powerful, 
with a large head and broad, short, truncated 
muzzle, laigo, thick, pendulous lips, cars formerly 
often semi-nr act, now hanging ami of moderate size, 
smooth-coated, with frequently a full butnot bushy 
tail. This variety formerly averaged from 25 to 28 



English Mastiff (* Beaufort/ 1887). 

inches at shoulder, but during the last half of the 
19th century, owing to repeated crossing and 
selection, an average of from 30 to 32 inches 
at shoulder has been obtained, perhaps somewhat 
to tlio loss of muscular power and activity. The 
colours are all shades of fawn, tan, and black, 
with and without mixture of white. Formerly 
red and blindlo were the commonest colours, but 
owing to selection fawn in all shades is now the 
iwoafc prevalent, with the muzzle, ears, and other 
extremities shaded with black or darker markings. 

The mastiff was formerly very courageous, and 
would readily attack the lion or bear; nmv 
it is chiofiy valued for exhibition purposes, and 
,£70 is not an outside price for a really typical 
specimen, As a companion or watch-dog no other 
variety equals it, for, while faithfully protecting 
tlje property entrusted to it (at times with mar¬ 
vellous sagacity and discrimination), it has the 
additional merit of generally ref raining from the 
infliction of persona] injury on the invader, unless 
aggravafcingly provoked. It becomes ardently 
and instinctively attached to its master, although 
not demonstratively affectionate. It has an excel¬ 
lent nose, but is of little or no use for sporting 
purposes, and dull at learning any kind of tricks. 

The mastiff of Tibet was larger than the old 
English, but is smaller than tho modern English 
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mastiff* Averaging fioiu 27 to 30 InehcH at shoulder. 
The head in longer, narrower, and move elevated 
."_t the hack: or cone, the skiu much lower, aim 
forming a fold from the eyeluovs which descends 
to the lips, tJiiirsO being move pendulous than in the 
Engl Mi variety, and partaking more of the charac¬ 
ter of the litoorllirmud. The hair is rough and dense, 
the tail husky ami curled generally over the hack, 
colour mostly black, with tan or fawn sbudiogt? 
over the eyes, on the paws, ami under the kelly; 
hut fawn-coloured specimens arc not uncommon. 
Ih>g» of this kiud aie found in Nepal, Bhutan, 
Tibet, Mongolia,, and probably noi Llnvard through 
Buwa and Siberia, in a state of more or lc&spuriLY ; 
and clogs presenting the characteristics of the 
Amalie TYiiutift awl of vast size appear to have 
existed since the days of the Assyrian empire, 
050 it.r\ SLVjtlieltrviM.il. Wynn’s History of the 
Mas hjf (IS3G). 

illastodon 4 a genu* of extinct elephants, whose 
remains are found in Eurmm, Asia, and America, i 
in Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene stiata- They 
erinailed or excelled their modem relatives in si/e. 1 
The nameiiift"loclon refers to the mammillary cusps 
nr teat-like prominences cm the molar teeth. .See 
Elephant. 

Hnsfldi, Abul Hass vx Ali, an Arab traveller 
and author (died 937), was horn at Bagdad about 
the end of the 9th century, and spent great part of 
his life in travel, visiting Egypt, Palestine, the 
Caspian shores, India, (Yylon, Madagascar, and 
perl laps, even China. 11 is chief works are the 
Auufthy of which an abridgment, The Meadows of 
Gold, was printed with a French translation by 
Mcynanl in 1H61-77 (one vol. of an English trans¬ 
lation hy Springer in 1841 band the Indicator. 

Masiilipittninb the principal seaport of Kistnu 
district in the presidency of Madras, lies 215 miles 
N. vd MwdvftfteUy. YesseiU rmIwy a fvmw 

shore. Total value of Lrade £250,000 to £3(50,000 
per annum. Hero the English established an 
agency in 1011, and after 1G28 it became the centre 
of tlieir trade in thorn parts. Since 1841 the 
town has been an active inhsiLmnry centre. In 
1S64 a storm wave swept over it and destroyed 
30,000 lives. Pop. (ISS1) many of wlioui 

weave cotton*. 

Hntabclelailri, a conn try stretching north¬ 
wards from tliL 1 South African Ilepuhlic or Tians- 
vaul towards the Zambesi, anil having Kliamn’s 
territory on the south-west. It measures ahon 1180 
miles from north to south and 150 from east to west, 
and ombnutes the watershed between the river- 
s\sterns of the Zambesi ami the Limpopo. AVIten 
the despotic Uhaka ruled over the Zulu* (q.v.), n 
section of the nation under a rival chief, Mosili- 
kaue, rebelled ami moral off towards the north. 
After remaining for a while in vlml is now the 
Tian'VMil, they finally .settled in 1840 beyond the 
gianitic Muloppo Mountains, subduing anil almost 
exteimiuating tlm people* they found there—the 
Mudionu, iliu Maktil.tKa, and the Banyan The 
Matahtile, wlm still preserve the warlike habits of 
the Zulu race, are simply a large standing army, 
ruled despotically by one chief* at present Luhen- 
giila, the son of Mo-ilikat/e. They ;ue divided 
into four tmitniSal divisions, and number in all 
fiMiiv 2<»O f IHlO pfu^mis, fl f whom 15,000 me Jiglit- 
jng men, distributed in i «>gi mental kraals. They 
peiiudiadly oauv on Mivage foray* upon their 
weaker neighbour*, >lny the uicii, and incorporate 
Jy/- women arid childum into their cimnnunitw 

1 lie king Imhh in tui.-d for the entire body of 
lighting-men ami their dependent* large herds of 
value ; th<± women grow mealies and Kaffir corn 
i here are no industries, (Jimi iz roofs rich in gold 
e\i*t nt vaiious parts of the country, and mines 

were worked at Tati, in the south-west, until the 
more prosperous opening of the diamond mines 
farther south caused them to be abandoned. The 
king’s kraal is called Gubuluwftyo, and, like most 
kraals, is generally moved after every ten years. 

(J In is Li tin missionaries settled at Inyati (Emlilan- 
gen) in 1859, but their activity is greatly crippled 
by the all-powerful belief in witchcraft which 
reigns amongst tins people. In 1890 the country 
was given to the British South Africa Company, 
and declared to be Biitish territory. 

See SgIouh in Proc, Toy. Gcog. Moc, (1881; find 1888 
for map), Fovlniyhtly Ttview (188H), and A Hunter's 
Wandcrinys in Africa (1881); Government Blue-book, 
C—4643 (18SG), for reports by Lieu ten an tn Mnund and 
Haynes; works by Hr Holnb and hy Mauch; Baines, 
Gold Jlcaions of Mouth 'Cast Africa (1877); Montagu 
Kerr, The Tar Interior (1880); and Oates, Maiahcldand 
(2d tii. 18S9). 

Matador (Span., ‘ slayer'). .See Bull fight. 

Matamo'ros, a liver-port of Mexico, lies oppo¬ 
site Brownsville, Texas, cm the south bunk of the 
Uio Grande* 40 miles from its mouth in the Gulf 
of Mexico. With tho other Mexican towns on the 
river it Ims formed a free-trade league since 1801. 
The Bio Grande is navigable for small vessels as far 
as Key rum, and a mil way from Mfttamoros extends 
beyond ibis point to Ban Miguel (75 miles). Pop. 
13J40.—Another Matanioros is in the Mexican 
state Puebla, 4160 feet above soa-lcvel. IL lias 
coal-mine* and a pop. of 13,408. 

lUatanzas, a fortified town and seaport on tho 
north coast of Cuba, 55 miles by rail E. of Havana, 
tn which city alone it is second in size and wealth, 

It is a well-bn lit town, situated in an exceedingly 
rich and fertile district, has an excellent harbour, 
a large trade in sugar, molasses, nun, aud cigars, 
and contains several distilleries and iron foundries. 
Bop. 87,76(5. 

iilatapttll, Cape, the southernmost point, bold 
and precipitous, of the Morea in Greece, 30* 22' N. 
lat. 

JHatnvo, a seaport of .Spain, 17 miles by mil 
NE. of Barcelona, lias cotton, sailcloth, glass, ami 
machinery factories, iron-foundries, and shipbuild¬ 
ing-yards* besides a marine school. Pop. 17>4Qm 

Hatches, the name now given to splints of 
wood tipped with some composition (often contain¬ 
ing phosphorus) to produce a light by friction. These 
came into general use about the year 1834. Before 
that the ebimuon light producer was the flint and 
steel along with a tinder-box. Tin? timler (charred 
cotton) vur set on five by sparks from the Hint and 
sleel, lmfc did not burst into Jlamc. This was 
obtained by touching the burning tinder with a 
spunk or strip of wood tipped with sulphur. Per¬ 
haps the most primitive way of producing a light 
is by nibbing two pieces of wood together, or by 
mpidly twirling one piece of wood into a hole or 
socket in another piece, touchwood being ignited by 
either nrocess when fiiiflicient heat is raised. The*e 
methods of obtaining fire by the friction of two bits 
of wood are in use by some savage races (see Eire). 
Among other devices formerly employed for the 
fcrnne purpose were a lens lo concentrate the sun’s 
iays on some inflammable substance; an arrange¬ 
ment (I)o herein er’s lamp) for producing and kind¬ 
ling a jet of hydrogen gas by making it play on 
spongy platinum; the oxi/munatc match, consist¬ 
ing of a splint tipped with a mix tine of chlorate 
uf^ potash and sugar, which took- fire on contact 
with sulphuric acid; ami the lucifcr vmich, which 
was tipped with a paste containing chlorate of 
potash and sulphide of antimony that ignited when 
drawn across sand-paper. This original Inciter 
match required to bo nibbed with a good deal of 
pressure to produce a light, aud as it gave off 





fivmvks of kindled matter it was not free of danger. 
Th© introduction of phosphorus in 1834 was a great 
im pro rument. 

The chief operations in the manufacture of 
matches embrace (1) cutting the wood splints; 
(2) immersing the splints in melted paraffin; 
and (3) preparing the igniting composition and 
dipping tlie splints into it. ^ There is also the 
m a King of the boxes, which, in the case of safely 
matches, have the phosphorus composition glued 
upon their sides. Pine or aspen is the wood used 
for the splints. 

There are several kinds of splint-cutting 
machines. One of the simplest is a special kind 
of lathe for which the tree trunks to he operated 
upon me sawn across in pieces H inches long, and 
the bark removed. One of these pieces is the length 
of Hovon matches, and is fixed on the chuck of the 
lathe and cut into a continuous slice or shaving 
equal to a match in thickness. The principal cut¬ 
ting tool is fixed on Iho slide-rest, ami as the shaving 
comes away it is divided into seven equal widths by 
cutters placed above the chief slicing bool. After 
the two-inch wide shavings nro cut into six feet 
lengths, they are divided into single splints by a 
guillotine cutter similar Lo that used tor cutting 
paper. Under favourable circumstances this 
machine will cut a million splints in an hour. 

For the purpose of being immersed in parallin 
and afterwards dipped into the igniting composi¬ 
tion the splints are fixed into a dipping-frame. 
This framo consists of fcliin wooden laths fully two 
feet long, placed parallel to each other ami hold in 
msifcion by two round iron bars passing through 
loles in their ends, About fifty splints, projecting 
equally beyond the frame, are held firmly between 
ovary two of these laths at a little distance from 
ouch other, the whole fmuio containing between 
two and three thousand. The splints are supplied 
to the frames by filling-machines, of which there 
are several kinds, chieily of American invention. 
In tho dipping-room, to which these filled frames 
are taken, tho igniting composition is spread of the 
proper thickness on a hallow iron table kept hot by 
steam, and the splints dipped into it to form them 
into matches. Tito rooms whore tho ignibing-inix- 
tuvo is prepared and the matches dipped are, ov at 
least were, tho most unhealthy parts of n match- 
factory. In former days especially, among those who 
worked in Iheso rooms cases of necrosis or caries 
of the lower jaw occurred from the action of the 
phosphorus fumes. Hut, owing to tho lessoned 
quantity of phosphorus now used in tho dipping- 
mix lures ami improved ventilation, this disease 
has become rare* It never occmn at all whore red 
or amorphous phosphorus is employed, bub common 
phosphorus is still veiw largely used. 

Nearly every manufacturer has his own special 
mixture for fclio dipping of matches. One published 
recipe gives as the ingredients for this i £ part bj r 
weight of common phosphorus, 4 of chlorate of 
potash, 2 of glue, 1 of whiting, and 4 of fnicly- 
powdered glass. The proportion of phosphorus is 
small in this mixture, As it makes a more noise¬ 
less match, nitrate of potash is sometimes substi* 
tubed for the chlorate. Other oxidising agents 
used instead of, or along with, these salts of potash 
are oxide of manganese and the red oxide or the 
dioxide of lead. Of course some water (slightly 
heated) is used in preparing dipping-mixtures. 
According to Gautier (Conrade Cfumic y 1887), the 
igniting-mixlure for ordinary matches made in 
France consists of 3 parts of common phosphorus, 
2 of lead diox id o, 2 of sand, and 3 of gum. Tlie 
same author states that safety or * Swedish J 
matches are dipped in a composition of 0 parts of 
chlorate of potash, 2 of sulphide of antimony, and 
1 of glue j and that the rubbing-surface for these 


is a mixture of « parts of amorphous phosphorus, 
d of sulphide of antimony, and of glue. It need 
hardly be mentioned that matches are mad a in 
enormous numbers, some large linns turning out a 
hundred millions, daily. 

Probably matches to the value of £1,500,000 are 
made annually in Britain. In Sweden and Norway, 
where of late the trade has most rapidly developed, 
there ara some sixty lactones; Jonkoping alone 
employs some 6000 matchmakers. Germany and 
Austria have together as many as 450 factories. 
In the United States the manufacture is mainly 
controlled by one combination of capitalists; in 
France the making of matches is a government 
monopoly. As a contrast to present prices ib nmy 
be added that in 1830 the first friction mateben, 
the Congreves, were sold in tin boxes of fifty at 
half-u-crown a box, each box containing a piece 
of glass paper to strike the matches on. 

Vest ns only differ from ordinary matches in the 
stalks being formed of bits of stearin tapers (called 
wax-tapers) instead of wood splints, Vesuvians 
used by smokers consist of a hard wood, or some¬ 
times n hollow glass stalk, with a bulbous head 
formed of some slow •burning compound, such as 
a mixture of charcoal, saltpetre, sand, and gum, 
tipped with the igniting composition of ordinary 
mutches. ‘ Flamers,’ also for the use of smoker?, 
have a thick head of a J laming mixture, with either 
a 1 wax-taper 1 or wood stalk. 

Matchlock* See Firearms, 

Mate is an assistant, ci deputy, or a second in 
any work. In the navy the use of the term is now 
confined to petty officers, each as boatswain’s-mate, 
gunner’s-mate, &c. In the mcrchaiit-fcCTvice the 
mates aro important officers, holding functions not 
greatly inferior to those of lien tenants in the royal 
navy." The first mate ranks next to the master or 
captain, commands in his absence, and ia immedi¬ 
ately responsible for the state of tho vessel] tlie 
second and third (and fourth in large vessels) have 
various analogous duties. 

Matd, or Paraguay Tea, a substitute for tea, 
extensively used in South America, and almost 
universally through Brazil It consists of the 
leaves and green shoots a£ certain species of liolly 



Alatd {Ilex Peuuguaycnsis). 

(q.v,), move especially Ilex Pamgitaycnsis } dried 
and roughly ground; tho leafy portion being 
reduced to a coarse powder, ami the twigs being }n 
a more or less broken state. The term medC, which 
lms by usage attached to thin material, belonged 
originally to the vessels in which it was infused for 
drinking; fcheso were usually made of gourds or 
calabashes, often trained into curious forms during 
their growth. Into the hollow vessels thus formed 
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a ^niaH quantity of tlio material, more properly 
called Yerhn lie i! fate t in put, and boiling water 
i* added; it is then handed round to those who 
au; to partake of it, ami each, being provided with 
a small tube about eight inches in length, with 
a Mimll bulb at ono end, made either of basket- 
work of wonderful fineness or o£ perforated inctal, 
to act a* a strainer and prevent the fmc particles 
from being drawn lip into tlie mouth, dips in this 
instrument, which i* called a botMlUt, aiut Buck* 
up a small portion of the infusion, and passes the 
mate-bowl on to the next person. It is usual to 
|Vink it exceedingly hot, «o nmeli ho as in l>e 
extremely unpleasant to Europeans. Ih efl’ect is 
much tlie same as tea, stimulating and restorative; 
and it derives this property from the presence of a 
large proportion ot the same principle which is 
found in tea find cotYee—viz. Tftciar. The collec¬ 
tion and \i reparation of mate is a large industrial 
occupation in Paraguay and Brazil. 


Hfttcrfl* ft city of the Italian province Poteu/a, 
situated 37 milts’ XIV, of Taranto. Pop. 15,700. 
Il'uc is the cathedral of tlie nrclihisliopric of 
Acerenza and Mat era. Tlieie are numerous caverns 
ami stone-quarries in tlie vicinity. 

MiltcriMbin is the theory of the world which 
professes to find in inattnr {monistic or philo¬ 
sophical materialism ) 9 or in material entities 
(atomistic materialism), or in material qualities 
and forces (scientific or physical materialism), a 
complete explanation of all life and existence 
whatsoever. Early philosophies are generally either 
tncogonies or co^nogoineH. Cosmogonies tend to 
povinlatc animated or living matter {liy lozoisrn). 
Out of the earliest hvlozoistic pliilosopheiiicri of the 
Ionic school in Greece arose tlie atomistic material- 
>ui of Leucippus and Detucviritue-, explaiuUi^ the 
cosinosaH an aggregation and segregation of ultimate 
i mil visible material entities or atoms. The atomic 
theory of DemocriUi* became the Lari* of the 
senwitionalistic psychology anil ethic of Epicurus, 
and was transmitted in the glowing vetoes of 
Lucre tins' great didactic poem, Dc Picrnm NatvrA, 
on to the later Homan period, Materialism as a 
kihis f or Kcfentitic research we liml revived in 
history wherever a movement arose in favour of 
the methods and aims of experimental or natural 
science, os in tlie Henai^ance period in Europe 
generally. Gassendi, though, it is who must fie 
regarded as the renewer pur twifemr, ju modern 
times of systematic materialism. Ho develop* 
the thjetrine op Deiufjciitim, by endowing the atom 
iwlh force mid even with seiwatioiK Linnet trie 
"S iiw inateriulbtLc account of the function* of tin 
miml, prepaid! (he nay in fmnee for the com 
prcdiemivc materialism of Damn. Ilollindi, wh ( ;s< 
htfzlt i ric do Ut A <{ t h yc U the Wi cf'tVir i ( \'r$ of E i end 
materialism. In Holbach mate rial ism readies jp 
Jiiffh-water mark. Applying umtcriafiiiiii to antliro 
volog^, he seeks to show that man is only a physic a 
being, and that morality or virtue in independent 
Gi the supports of positive religion and of theism 

I he em mncal method of Duoon and Locke, taken 
along with home tiling, W-kc M iid about lniittui 
hung poa^iljli made to think, und eager] v caughtup 
. ? l ! 1 u 1 . e ' liml counieminced jn Engl/imi 

tLS well as in Prance a materialistic treatment of the 
mental and H>uitiial powers of man, a* in the works 
u llohhtv, Hartley and Priestley. I„ Germany 
philosopliy was in tlio main idealistic and .specula* 
tn e until the death of Hegel, hat Vogt ulicmt 1850 
ap|'Ucd the principle of materialism t6 i^ydinW 
holding chftt physiology [uouumiced dAriltdv and 

morKlif' 1 11 tUe - individual im- 

i 01 ; '-f lto all notions founded 

Si/ vr ^ le V 1 , 1>< ? luleIlfc tence of tlie 
*° ul - ^ltedhott nmi Briuhuer five associated with 


Vogt ns upholders of iimtorialiriin. Buchner’s Kraft 
inirf Stuff ( l l’orco and Matter’) is the Bible of Ger* 
man materialism. Feuerbach and Strauss may he 
mentioned as philosophers who exchanged the spirit¬ 
ualistic monism of Hegel for materialistic monism. 

The form in which materialism now appears 
lias been determined by the doctrine of evolution, 
Materialism indeed might he said to have been 
absorbed in the wider theory of evolution, which 
goes beyond, the mere antifcheimn or atheism of 
materialism, and seeks positively to show iiow the 
diversities and dilferences. in the world can he 
accounted, fov by natural as op\vosed to super natural 
or creative jiroecss. Haeckel is perhaps Llio most 
prominent upholder of the Darwinian hypothesis 
on the fVmtment. 

Materialism may he examined from many points 
of view, (1) MatcviiiHsiii is scientific realism. It 
believes, i.e., in real physical entities, such as atoms 
and forces, and spaces and times. Now a belief in 
atoms leads, in physics, in chemistry, and in astro¬ 
nomy, to insoluble contradiction* : atoms, for ex¬ 
ample, fur physical purposes must he at om'o 
absolutely impenetrable and unalterable, and yet 
absolutely elastic and alterable. It would be more 
correct, in fact, to reduce matter to forces than to 
atoms, as many theorists have done. But it Is 
dillicult to think of forces existing without somo 
sort of substrate. Spaces and tuiies too are not 
physical things. Thus science is fail of hypotheses j 
1 nor can it dispense with hypotheses. Complete 
physical realism or materialism is, in short, theo¬ 
retically impossible. (2) Even granting—which in 
strictness we cannot—tlio existence of ’mere matter, 1 
science lias as yet found insuperable didiculfcy in 
passing from unorganised to organised matter, 
(3) Psychology lias us yet been unable to regard 
organic states os accounting for psychical or mental 
states. The two are totally dilibrent, and, though 
correlated, cannot be said to be causally connected. 
(4.) Materialism cannot fuvnifch a complete ov con* 
sistent ethical theory. If man is entirely the pro¬ 
duct of natural forces, and in fact the sport of 
natural forces, it is meaningless to think <>v speak 
of him as morally obliged either to follow or to 
resist nature. Man not only follows and resists 
nature, but in mechanical and artistic construction 
commands ami anticipates and Surpasses nature, 
Of course to materialism the belief jn human /rco- 
dom, which practically makes history, is an illusion, 
mt it it diliieulb to see how on the materialistic 
hypothesis even this illusory belief could have 
arisen. (5) Although materialistic evolution may 
succeed m showing that we ought not to roguril 
certain natural adaptations and productions as 
special and final creations, it cannot and does not 
avoid tlie question of teleology. Neither hylozoisin , 
nor mechanism, nov unconscious selection and 1 
adaptation accmin Is for that relativity of everythin"' 
to everything, which is really what at bottom in 
meant by teleology. There must be a world-soul 
or world-thong)]t for whom the universe is realised 
mid. (b) Tliere is tlie philosophical mieslipj) about 
mere matter. It has again and again been confessed 
by scientists as well as by philosopher* that by 
matter can only, in tins last resort, be incauti 
want Aii H car is the permanent possibility of 
sensation. There is in fact no object (or objective 
t mig) without a subject (ov consciousness). If 
tho materialist at once reply that there is no 
subject without an object, he is in the right as 
against tins thesis. Tho idealist, in short, anil the 
materialist are in tlie right as against each other 
Subject and object imply each other. We cannot 
begin with cither in order to explain from it the 
other. 

Matorialfcm brings prominently before ns that 
side of tlie universe which is compassed by tho 
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methods of physical science. But physical hcience, 
like (say) economic or theological or mental science, 
takes a one-sided or ‘abstract’ view of experience. 
All sciences 1 abstract from the concrete whole of 
experience contain facts which they propose to 
investigate in detail. Physicists, like metaphysi¬ 
cians and theologian*, arc apt to become dogmatical 
about spheres of inquiry of which they know pro¬ 
fessedly nothing. 

Dili Lion KaPHY.—T ext-books of Materialism which have 
noc already bcon mentioned nro: Gnssundi, Dc Vita, 
Moribux, ct Doctrinis Epicuri (Loydon, 1647 \; Lainettrio, 
VHomme Machine (Loydon, 174S) ; Hacckol, Natiirliche 
Sohfipfunysf/esekirkte (18IJ8* Png. tvnns. 2d q<1. 1875-76); 
■Wionor, QvitndziUje dec Wdtordnunu (1863-69); and 
Huxley's Address at Belfast, 1875, For an examination 
of Materialism, see any account of Kant’s Critical Philo - 
Sophy; ortho statement of Dogmatism given in Fichte , 
by Adamson (Blackwoods 1 Philosophical Classics’); also 
Aa regards Protoplasm, by Dr Hutchison Stirling; Con¬ 
cepts of Modern^ Physics, by J. B. Stalls, containing a 
anting examination of Dm atomic theory; JZciyn of Luw, 
by tlio Duke of Argyll; and St George illivart's books, 
The best history of Mafcorialism is Lange’s Umhkhte did 
Matcnalisnms (Fug. trims, 1878 8L). 

Miltcrla Mcrtica is that department of the 
science of medicine, belonging partly to pharma¬ 
cology, partly to them pen tics, which treats of the 
materials employed for the alleviation and cure of 
disease, their properties, physiological actions, and 
uses. Sco PiiAUMACOPiisiA, Poisons, Medicine, 
Aperients, and articles on the various drugs. 

Mathematics (Dr. mathema, ‘learning’), the 
science which 1ms for its subject-matter the pro¬ 
perties of magnitude and number. It is usually 
divided into pure and mixed or applied ; the first 
including all deductions from the abstract, self- 
evident relations of magnitude and number, tlio 
second tlio results arrived at by applying the 
ijiinciples ho established to certain relations found 
yy observation to exist among the phenomena of 
mi/turo. Tlic branches of puro mathematics which 
were first developed were, naturally, Arithmetic , 
or the science or number, and Geometry, or the 
science of quantity (in extension). The latter of 
these was tlio only branch of mathematics cultivated 
by the Greeks their cumbrous notation opposing 
a barrier to any effective progress in the former 
science. Algebra or the science of numbers in its 
most general form is of much later growth, and 
was at first merely a land of universal arithmetic, 
general symbols taking the place of numbovs; hub 
its extraordinary development within the last two 
centuries has established for it a right to be con¬ 
sidered as a distinct flcienco, the science of opera¬ 
tions* Combinations, of these three have given 
rise to trigonometry and analytical geometry. All 
those sciences in which a fow simple axioms are 
mathematically shown to bo aulhcionb for the 
deduction of the most important natural pheno¬ 
mena are regarded as belonging to applied mathe¬ 
matics, Tina definition includes those sciences 
which treat of pressure, motion, light, heat, sound, 
electricity, and magnetism—usually called Physics 
—and excludes chemistry, geology, political econ¬ 
omy, and the other branches of science, which, 
however, receive more or lens aid from mathematics. 
See Geometry, and the works there cited ; as also, 
besides articles on the subjects named above, and 
many others, the following: 

Astronomy. Ellipse. Graphic Stales. Logarithms. 

Calculus. Energy. Hydrodynamics. Numbers. 

Centre, Equations. Hydrostatic*. Optics, 

Circle, Flux Iona. Hyperbola. Fm aboltu 

Dynamics. Friction- Lenses. Probability. 

Matlicr, Increase, a famous American colonial 
divine, was the sixth son of Richard Mather, an 
English Nonconformist minister, who emigrated to 
Massachusetts in 1035. He was born at Dorchester, 


| Massachusetts, June 21,1639, graduated at Harvard 
| College in 1656, and again at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1058. His first charge, at Great Tor- 
rington in Devonshire, was given him on the advice 
of John Howe. lie next preached in Guernsey, 
but in IGG1, finding it impossible to conform, re- 
1 turned to Aineiiea, and in 1661 was ordained 
as pastor of the North Church, Boston, where ho 
remained till his death, August 23, 1723. In 1681 
lie was also chosen president of Haivard College. 
An industrious student, he published no less than 
136 separate works, most of which are now very 
scarce. Of these the most interesting, Remarkable 
Providences (1084), was reprinted in London in 
1856. The History of the War with the Indians 
(1676) w r ns reprinted at Boston in 1802. Mathers 
inlinenco was great in tlio colony, and in 1689 he 
wan sent to England lo lay its grievances before the 
king. He was successful in obtaining a now charter 
from William III., and on liia return was thanked 
by the speaker of the general assembly. The same 
year he became the first D.D, of Harvard. To his 
credit he far less an alarmist about witchcraft 
than bis son, and he had the good fortune to 
be absent in England during the time of fiercest 
excitement in the Salem mania. His Causes of 
Conscience concerning Witchcraft (1693) dill much 
to cool the heated imaginations of the New Eng¬ 
land colonists, and saved lives by refuting Ihe 
doctrine of ‘spectral evidence. 1 

His son, Cotton Mather, w'as born in Boston, 
February 12, 1063, and graduated in 1678 at Har¬ 
vard, where his precocious learning and piety 
excited great expectations. He entered upon a 
course of fasting and vigils, cured a habit of stam¬ 
mering by speaking with 'dilated deliberation/ 
fttinlied theology, and became tlio colleague of bis 
father in the ministry of the North Church at 
Boston, His industry was phenomenal and his 
learning remarkable, w'liile Ms vanity and fluency 
enabled him to pour from the press as many m 382 
books. He took a fatal interest in witchcraft, and 
his Memorable Providences relating to Witchwaft 
and Possessions (1685) did much to fan the cruel 
fury of the New' Englanders. The first phenomena 
of the notorious Salem witchcraft mama occurred 
in 1692, and Mather plunged into the discussion, 
and to convince the worlu wTote his Wonders of 
the Invisible World (1692), While it is. true 
that bis contemporaries fully shared his belief in 
witchcraft, none pursued the inquiry with such 
hateful zeal, and on the head of none rests n 
heavier burden of WoodgniUmoss. Even himself 
afterwards confessed that ‘there had been a going 
too far in that affair. 1 Mather died February 13j 
1728 , 

Tlio oliief of his works is Magnolia Christi Americana 
(1702), nn undigested mass of materials for the church 
history of New England, His feoblc Essays to do Good 
(1710} wns much esteemed by Franklin. Hia life was 
written by Ids son, Samuel Mather (1729), See also 
Charles w. Uplmm, History of ihe Salem Dclxmon, 
1692 (1831); and the Rov, Enoch Pond, The Mather 
Family {lUi). 

Mathew, Theobald, commonly known os 
Father Mathew, an eminent Irish apostle of 
temperance, was born at Thom(istowui in Tipperary, 
October 10, 1790. He studied for the Homan 
Catholic priesthood at Kilkenny and for a snort 
time at Maynooth, but relinquished the secular 
priesthood for the religious order of the Capuchins, 
m which he took priest's orders in 1814, find was 
sent to the clmrch of Ilia order in the oity of Cork. 
Hero he devoted himself to the ceaseless labours of 
his calling with untiling zeal, and, finding that the 
poverty and degradation of his people wore to a 
great extent directly due to over-drinking, was 
driven by his enthusiastic tempor to advocate the 
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drastic remedy of total abstinence. In 1838 lie 
be^nn his crusade, which quickly grew beyond the 
In minis of Cork, and extended to Dublin, to the 
North, to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, 
and the other chief scats ut the Iiisli population, 
oven in the New World itself. His success hart 
something of the marvellous in its character. The 
form of engagement partook of the religions, and 
wan accompanied by the presentation of a medal, 
to which the utmost reverence was attached by the 
recipient; and nn opinion picvailed among the poor 
that the mission of the ‘Apostle of Temperance’ 
was marked by many miraculous manifestations of 
the assistance of Heaven. Father Mathew’s latter 
years were embittered by pecuniary cmhavrobS' 
incuts, tlie fruit of bis unbounded charity, the enor- 
mows expenses connected with his mission, and 
perhaps his own improvident ami unworldly habits. 
A Civil List pension of £300 was granted him in 
1317, and a private subscription was also raised for 
bis relief, The enthusiasm for hia cause declined 
amid the sullbrings of the potato-famine, and Father 
Mathew died, worn out hv liia labours, December 
8, 18515. See Harriet Martineau's Ufoyrapkital 
SUtchc*', and Lives by J. V. Maguire 11803) and 
F. J. Matthew (1890). 

Matliivws, Chables, comedian, was bom in 
London, 2-Stb Juue 1770, and educated at Mer¬ 
chant Taylors*. His father was ft bookseller, and 
intended hi* son to follow the prune * revitnm otiU- 
ing;’ but iris early inclination for the stage over¬ 
came parental counsel, and be mode his first appear¬ 
ance ns mi amateur— in the part of Richmond—at 
tlio Richmond theatre in 1793, and as a professional 
comedian in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the follow- 
ingyear._ He then solved dn imprcnticeship in the 
famous York company under Tate Wilkinson, and 
made bis flint appearance in London on loth May 
1803, at the Hay market, then managed by George 
Column. Next year Jm played at Drury Lane, and 
he afterwards acted at Covent Garden and the 
Lyceum; but lie was not satisfied with the class of 
part given to him, and in 1318 ho took up the 
profession of 'entertainer' ami made an immense 
success with his 'At Hume 1 and other entertain¬ 
ments. In this class of business he passed the 
remainder of his life, appearing frequently in the 
provinces and visiting America (wire. lie died at 
Plymouth on 28th June 1835. Mathew* was a true 
comedian, with extmerrtinfuv powers of imuerisoiift- 
tion, entcTuig into the veiy mind of the persons he 
imitated. He wil< not merely a 1 mimic ’—one who 
reproduces oddities and peculiarities: he ,ras the 
uerstm hft represent isl. Sec his Mom oh a by Mrs 
Mathews (4 vols*, 1838-39).—His .son, Cijaules 
Jamls {horn 20th December 1S03 $ died 24th June 
1873), was a delightful light comedian, with no 



* Dickens (2 vote, 1870). 
Mathias Corvlnits, Hoe Matthias. 

. ^hdliihltt, Canute-- of Tuscany, well known 
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luattiod lust Goriiwy Gnmamcd the Hunchback), 
Duke oi Lorranie, limn whom she lived separate ill 
ami after wads when over fnity years of age. 
tlm boy Guelph of Ba.vn.ria. Ihnli worn mere alii- 
ot policy. In 1077 *he made a gift of all her 
Vftrt iw*eFsiona to the church, a bequest that caused 
ulfiS e i' v *i ?• ""i 1 * 1 atelier castle of Can ossa that 
illk; hmmliating penance to Pope 
Gregory, hour years later she alone stood by the 
pope when Houry poured his troops into Italy, she 


supported him with money when be was besieged 
in Home, and after his death at Salerno boldly 
carried on the wav against the emperor, ‘ The great 
Countess * died in 111C. 

Mathura* Sue Muttra. 

Mntico [Artanthc elotiffctta)> a shrub of the 
natural order Piperaceas, a native of Peru, remark¬ 
able for the styptic property of its leaves, which 
are used for stanching wounds, and for other 
medicinal qualities, 

Matilda* ‘the Empress Maud’ {1103-07), was 
the only daughter of lleiuy I. (q.v.) of England, 
married in 1114 to tho Emperor Henry V., npcl 
after Iris death in 1128 to Geoffrey of Anjou, by 
whom she became mother of Henry, afterwards 
Henry II. (q.v.) of England. There wus civil wav 
between hev and Stephen (q.v.) from 1139 till 1147, 
Matins. See DniiviAitv. 

flintlock, ft Derbyshire parish, 17 miles N. by 
W. of Derby, containing Matlock Hath, Ala block 
Bridge, Matlock town, and Matlock Bank, which 
extend for about 2 miles along the romantic valley 
of the DcnveuL. Matlock Hath is noted for a lingo 
lime-tree and for its hot springs of 63° 1L, the 
waters of which are largely charged with carbonic 
acid, and were lirsl used for curative purposes in 
1998. At Matlock Bank are several hydropathics, 
the earliest dating from 1851; and together the four 
Matlocks hare a dozen hotels. Among tho Iiouh of 
this beautiful neighbourhood are the High Tor 
{<100 feet), the Heights of Abraham and the Masson 
(1110 feet), and a number of large stalactite caverns 
with * petrifying ’ wells. There are manufactures 
of cotton, paper, and spur ornaments. Pop, of parish 
(1851) 4010; (1881) 0093, of whom 4395 were in 
Matlock town. 

Mnti’Uu'ulmtc* See Family. 

Mfttsiiinai, a seaport of Japan, situated ftt the 
south-west extremity of the island of Yesso (Yezo), 
at the western entrance to the Strait of Tsugam. 
Formerly the principal town of the island, it lias 
in recent times been outstripped by its more suc¬ 
cessful rival Hakodate. Pop. (1887) 31,937. 


turned artist However the connection bo ex* 
plained, it is certain tlmfc lie settled in Antwerp in 
1491, and was in that year admitted a member of 
tho jjiriiiteis’ guild of St Luke, and died in that 
city in 1530 or 1531. He forms a connecting link 
between the .school of the Van Eycks and tlm later 
realistic Dutch school, Ilis pictures are mostly 
religious, treated with a reverent spirit, hut with 
decided touches of realism, and are remarkable for 
their glow of colour, their absence of light and 
shade, aiul their exquisite finish, especially in 
minor details. An alfcarpiece representing the 
Virgin and Child, painted for the cathedral of 
Louvain ; another for the cathedral of Antwerp 
the ‘Burial of Christ,’ flanked by the 4 Martyrdom 
of John the Baptist' and the 'Martyrdom of John 
the Evangelist;’ and two other examples of the 
Virgin and Child are his best religious pictures. 
Such genre-pieces as 'The Money-changem,' ‘The 
Gaoler,’ and other* exhibit his realistic tendencies, 
ftlatsjp also takes high rank us a pa limit-painter; 
excellent specimens, of Iris skill in this depart- 
nient are ihe portraits of Petrus A£guUu& and of 
Maximilian of Austria. He seems to have been 
acquainted with Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, Din er, 
Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, and other notable 
contemporaries. 

Mattel-. It is impossible to give a really satte- 
mctoiy definition of tlijs term. AVc may employ 
as equivalents such words as Stull, Substance, 
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Body, &c., but/ all avo inadequate. The reason ia 
nun lily that wo do not yet know what Matter in, 
and it is probable that wo shall never be able to 
obtain an exact and complete conception of its 
true nature. Metaphysicians clilFor among them* 
solves inoro perhaps on this subject than on almost 
any other. Some of thorn deny altogether the 
possibility of objective existence. Many, how* 
ever, tell ns that ‘Matter is whatever can bo 
perceived by the senses.’ Others vary the phrase 
slightly, and call 1 mi t ter a f Perm anon t" possibility of 
sensation.’ Ilcgel defines it as ‘Nature sdf-oxter- 
nality in its most universal form, with a tendency 
to, self-in tern ality or individuation shown in tho 
nunis of gravitation’! Scientific men can, as yet, 
define matter only Ivy some of its properties. One 
of their favourite definitions is Matter is wliafc can 
occupy space. Another is that which possesses 
inertia. Again, it may be regarded as the vchiclo 
of Energy (rj.v.), inasmuch as energy is never 
found oxcopt in association with matter. Put tho 
scion tide man, though confessing that none of his 
definitions can ho adequate, knows that each of 
them expresses some part of the truth j and he 
also knows that the metaphysical definitions cited 
above {so far at least us they are intelligible) are 
ciTonoouH. Nor it is by bJio sensos alone that we 
know of the oxistcnco of energy, and oncrgy in 
certainly nob matter, Again, the notion of Norce 
(q.v.) is entirely sense-suggested, ami force is not 
matter—has not ovon objective existence, 

But, though the ultimate nature of matter is un¬ 
known, wo already know much about its structure 
and properties, as well ns about what (for the present 
at least) we must call its various kinds, To a brief 
skatch of these Lho present article is do voted, 
llcsido that unique and all-porvaditig species of 
matter which wo call Lho Ether (<j.v.|, which cer¬ 
tainly satisfies tiie scientific definitions quoted 
above, hut about which wo know little more, we 
have what is called gross or ordinary matter. 
This wo find in two forms, solid or fluid. These 
arc sharply distinguished from ono another by their 
elastic properties, Nor, while solids (as a vide) 
possess, in a move oi' less imperfect degree, elas¬ 
ticity alike of hulk and of form, fluids possess tho 
first in perfection and arc absolutely devoid of the 
second. VIuids again uro divided into liquids, 
vapours, and gases, Tlieso distinctions, in tho case 
of any ono substance, as well as that. between 
solidu and fluids, avo found to depend mainly upon 
tuinporatiiro. 

Tho existence of tho gaseous state, with its very 
special features, lias enabled us to obtain great 
insight into tho stnictuvo of matter. Nor experi¬ 
ment lias assured us that a gas is not a continuous 
null stance, but an assemblageof an enormous num¬ 
ber of perfectly distinct and independent particles, 
each or which moves freely till it collides with 
another, and thus some eight thousand million 
times por second has its motion completely changed. 
Tho number of such separate particles in ft single 
cubia inch of air contains twenty-one figures— i.e. 
is expressed in hundreds of trillions. Yot they are 
very far from filling that anaeo. Their total bulk 
prouably amounts to less tlmti the five-hundredth 
part of it. Wo are unable to discover any differ¬ 
ences among tho particles of fclio oxygen group, or 
among tlioso of the nitrogen i though, by delicate 
processes not involving chemistry, wo can detect a 
difference between .the properties of an oxygen and 
of anifcrogon particle, 

As all known simple substances can bo brought 
into tho gaseous form, we have a proof that every 
simple solid or fluid must bo built up of particles 
absolutely equal to ono another. Wo figure to our¬ 
selves wliat wo call Molecular Forces (q.v.) as 
the cause of the agglomeration, and ascribe the 


various states of solid, liquid, vapour, and gas in 
any one substance to the greater or less relative 
activity of the molecular forces (attractive) 
and of the thermal motions (disjunctive or dis¬ 
persive). The modern kinetic theory of Gases 
(q.v.) has thus enabled us to account for at least 
the more simple of their physical properties, such 
an the experimental relations among pressure, 
volume, and temperature, known as the laws of 
Hoyle and Charles; and tho equality of numbers 
of particles in a cubic inch of each of two gases at 
tho same temperature and pressure, known ns 
Avogaclro’s Laiv; as well as to study the mechanism 
of gaseous viscosity, diflYuuan, and he at-conduction. 
Much 1ms already been done towards the explana¬ 
tion of the ‘critical temperature’ and the vapour 
state with its relation to that of liquid, and further 
progress may soon be expected. On the other 
hand, a great deal of information as to the liquid 
aggregate lias been obtained from experiments on 
Capillarity (q.v.) and Compressibility (q.v.); ami 
as to the solid aggregate from its clastic properties, 
&c., but specially from tho forms of crystals (see 
Crystallography ). Besides the molecular forces 
mentioned above, which arc generally understood 
a* those exerted between particles of the same kind, 
we have thoscof Chemical Affinity, which are exerted 
between any two particles of different kinds. Physi¬ 
cal experiments, following those of Andrews o-n the 
compressibility of gaseous mixtarcs, promise to 
give us much information on this subject j but, in 
the main, it is at present more immediately in the 
domain of Ciiomisfcry (q.v.), to which we must refer 
fen 1 the discussion of Atomic Weights, Combining 
Volumes, Valency, &c. 

Beyond the state of equal independent particles, 
as in a simple gas, avo know as yet nothing. Many 
of the properties of the individual particles can be 
obtained from the properties of the aggregate, 
others by tho help of Spectrum Analysis (q.v.), 
But in answer to the question, Bo tho particles 
of different simple substances consist of one ami 
the same ultimate material, or no ? intensely attrac¬ 
tive as it is, avo have absolutely noth lug to say. 
So it is with the question, Are Ihe&o particles 
themselves further clivisiblo, or are they atoms? 
Atoms (q.v.), whether Lucrotian or Vortical, nro 
not even proved to exist. We must, therefore, 
in further discussing tlie subject, content ourselves 
with a few brief statements as to the Properties 
of Matter. 

One of the most remarkable of these, ivlint lias 
been called Conservation of Matter, is the experi¬ 
mentally ascertained fact that no process at tlio 
command of man can destroy oven a single particle 
of matter. Still less can it create a new ono. It is 
on this definite basis that the great Bcienco of 
chemistry has been securely built Tlio Balance 
(q.v.), used to determine quantity of matter with 
the utmost precision, is its chief instrument. And 
this attribute of unchangeable quantity furnishes 
tlio moat powerful of the arguments for the objec¬ 
tive reality of matter. , , 

Quantity of matter, or mass, as it is technic¬ 
ally called, is measured by Inertia, which [ns 
expressed in Newton’s First Law of Motion) may 
be locked on as the fundamental property of 
matter. Nor it is a property possessed by every 
body, oven a particle, in itself, and independently of 
the vicinity or even the existence of any other 
body. It is in virtue of its inertia that a body can 
possess energy of motion, and that work is required 
in order to set in motion even the smallest particle 
of matter. Similarly, until lb can transfer its 
energy to some other body, a moving mass must 
continue to move. _ t 

Next in order of simplicity to inertia, winch, as 
we have seen, is a property of every single particle, 
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come the iimpeiHcri In virtue of which any system 
of two tallies, even if they be mere particles, 
(*m»gy depending directly cm the mass of 
cadi, ami aUVipon tlieir <li^t alive from one another- 
This rart of the energy of a system gives rise to 
the plicnmnena of Gravitation (q.v.), 'Molecular 
Art inn, and Chemical Affinity. ft lias been .shown 
by Sir VT. Thomson that the first of these might 
mi Mice to account for the second if not tlie third 
{at all events in aggregates of particles), provided 
the structure of the aggregate sufficiently 
heterogeneous. Be this as it may, we know nmr|i 
more about gravitation than about the other 
phenomena, referred to, flml will therefore confine 
nnv imlliev remarks to it. And ycl all that we 
know about gravitation can ho summed up in the 
following statement: The potential energy of a 
system of two particles of matter is less when they 
fire at a finite distance apart than when they nvc 
Infinitely distant fynm one another, hv an amount 
which is directly a* the product of their ina^es ami 
inversely as their distance apart. This statement, 
it ti> he particularly observed, contains no 
allusion to attraction or (so-called) force of any 
kind; yet it suffices for Die complete formation of 
t he equations of motion oi any system of gravitating 
he it oa complex as the solar system itselh 
Tire rest of the calculation is a matter of matlnw 
iunties and of numerical data alone. Many 
attempts, often extremely ingenious*, bub nil alike 
fruitless, have been made to explain gravitation. 
Such failure, however, in the eyes of a genuine 
scientific man is only nn encouragement to per* 
severance; and the very remarkable success which 
has attended Clerk'Mriswell's attempt to explain 
electric ami magnetic phenomena by means of tin* 
luminiferous medium renders it at L least probable 
that tlie pioperties of the ether will, .some day, ex¬ 
plain gravitation—possihly inertia also. 'Merc 
(specillation, of course, is of use in hcicnce only in *0 
far as it originates or directs inquiry, so that wc 
must he content *i in ply lo express tho idea that the 
ether may he the one material substance in tho 
universe ( luMoJf), grn*w matter living amply difier- 
entiatod portions of it—denser or Icm dense thait 
the re*L pyvliaps mere cavities or bubbles. Jf so 
the words of ErcsutO may in time bo verified ; ‘La 
Natuns no *W pav ciiilmm^ec den difficultc* 

u analysis ; the iVa evitc que la complication vies, 

moyeiifr. 1 

TJ 10 various properties of waiter, discussed for 
the mosb part under their .several heads, may 
he roughly divided into two claves—those wiiicli 
belong mure paiticnlaily to matter in itself, am) 
those which me specially related to various forms 
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JpMty. Among the latter w® have Colour, AWotp. 
ive 1 over, liansparency, Refractive ami ltellcctivQ 
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greatly exceed our limits. S e e also Slnutcian. 

Xtntft'VJtGVli, called by the French Most 
• EisVix, and by tlm Italians Monti: Silvio, a 
i? fl X of the Alps between the Swiss canton of 
\alrus and Piedmont, li^s to the altitude of 
1 * tOo feet. Che actual peak was fir*t scaled 
IT l-wncw Douglas, the \\cv. £ Hudson, 

^byniper, with three guides on 14tl( 
Juh 18fi,j, when the three ftat-n tuned and one of 
tire guides fell over a precipice and were killed, 
bee V> hympur* Ascent of the Matterhorn [ 1880) 


Matthew (Or, Malthuios, Lat. Matthaius, from 
Heh, Mutthid, a shortened form of Mattithya, 
Midtathjja, or Mattathai , 'gift of Jehovah’), one 
of the twelve apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark, iii. 18; 
Lukp, v, 15; Acts, i. 13), and, according to tradi¬ 
tion, the author of tire first of the four canonical 
gospels, was a publican or tax-galhcror (Matt. x. 
St) at Capernaum when called to the apostolnto by 
Jesus, ns related in Matt. j\\ 9. The closely 
parallel passages in Mark (ii. 14) and Luke (v. 27) 
mention Levi in the panic connection, and the 
general belief is that this in simply another inuno 
for the same person (compare the double names 
Simon and Peter, Jones and Barnabas), though 
the identification has been disputed both in ancient 
and in modern times by many weighty authorities, 
among whom may ho mentioned Origen, Grottos* 
Michaclie, Ne miner, Ewuhl, lieuss, and Keiiu, 
Except in the lour lists of tlic apostles and in 
Mark, ix. 0, Matthew is nowhere mentioned by 
name in Che New Testament, and ecclesiastical 
| tradition lias* little to teJl of him. An early 
autlmrit.v (Herocleon, reported by Clement of 
Alexandria) represents him as having died a 
natural death; by other writer* he is stated* 1mt 
with eun^idemhle vacillations, to^ have written a 
gospel for the Ghriatianf* in Palestine after the dis- 
pers ion of the apostles, and, after having pi'cached 
the word in Pavtliia and Ethiopia, to have sulloved 
martyrdom. The most important extant state- 
menfc residing Fiini is that of Tapias (bishop of 
llierapotis in tlie 2d century), preserved by Euse¬ 
bius, to the effect that ‘Matthew wrote in tlie 
Hebrew (Western Aramaic) dialect a collection of 
the sayings of the Lord, and each one interpreted 
them as nest be could/ This passage was lour 
accepted as conclusive testimony to the truth ol 
the universally current belief that Matthew the 
apostle was tho author of our first canonical gospel 
(it being tacitly or expressly assumed that at somo 
later date an authentic Greek translation had been 
made by himself from the Aramaic original vouched 
for by Papias), Modern criticism of the gospels 
(sec Gospels) ha^ led to the general adoption of 
another view of the passage, according to which it 
refers to tlie 4 login. f document, or collection of dis¬ 
courses and sayings c[ Jesus, written in Aramaic 
by Matthew, which is now believed to liavo been 
one of tire most important written sources used by 
the authors of the existing first ami third gospels. 
Iii ( this sense, and also as having been prepared 
primarily with a view to the needs of Jewish 
Christians, the first gospel is correctly described ns 
tho ‘ gospel according to Matthew/ ‘But that this 
gospel cannot he of directly apostolic origin, or tho 
work of an actual companion of Jesus, i H shown by 
the artificiality of ihs arrangement, tlic vagueness of 
it? reference.^, and its obvjoim dependence on pre¬ 
vious authorities. As to the date of its coirmori- 
U 011 critics are not agreed whether it ought (u be 
placed before <w after tire year 70 A.IX, Rome seeing 
in the book numerous references to Jerusalem and 
tho temple and iinstitutions as still subsisting* 
while others interpret such a passage as Matt, 
xxu. 7 as certainly showing that tlie destruction of 
the city had already taken place. The first gospel is 
much more largely quoted than any other by early 
Glinstmn writers, and in view of tho fact'that it 
Miece^ni/Iy aimed at a reconciliation between a 
Jewi.sh ami a cosmopolitan conception of Christ as 
legal, yet above the law, as Lie wish, yet above 
.iwlawui, it 1ms htjcii cliai-ftcfccrised by Kenan as 
the most important hook ever written/ Eov 
literature, see Gospels. 

Matthew of Westminster, long supposed 
to be tlie author of lire meritorious Flores His * 
tonanihi. SirR Madden considered liis existence 
as more than doubtful, tlie work being merely a 
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special abridgment of t he larger work of Matthew 
Paris, made under that writer’s supervision down to 
1249 ; brought down at St Albans to 1259, at which 
year Paris’s chronicle ends; thereafter continued 
there down to P2G5 j next brought down to 1325 at 
Westminster, in part bv John Bevor, alias John of 
London. Sir T. 1). Hardy, however* thinks it 
based on tlio^original writer who preceded Wend- 
over ns historian at St Albans, wliom he identifies 
aft one AY alter of Si Albans, precentor and librarian 
in the latter lialf of the 12th century. Copies of 
his chronicle would become disseminated, and that 
at Westminster, by its borrowings from the works 
of Wend over and Matthew Paris, might well have 
been taken for a mere abridgment of these. The 
Flores Ilistoriarum was first printed by Archbishop 
Parker in 1567. A translation by Yonge was pub¬ 
lished in Bolin’s 'Antiquarian Library ’ (2 vols. 1853). 

Matthew Paris, See Pams. 

Matthias CorvlllUR, king of Hungary, the 
second son of John Hunyady (q.v.), was horn at 
Klausenburg °n 27tli March 1443. His father 
having died, bis older brother was slain and him¬ 
self imprisoned by order of Ladislaus Postlmnms, 
kni" or Hungary and Bohemia. After the death 
of this king Matthias was elected by the magnates 
to llio vacant tlirono {1458). Tbit it cost him a 
six years' hard struggle against Turks, Bohemians, 
the Emperor Frcdonck III,, and disaffected mag¬ 
nates before lie coubl venture to have himself 
crowned at Sbublweissonburg. Ho drove the Turks 
back across the frontiers of bis kingdom, and made 
himself master of Bosnia (1402), and of Moldavia 
and Wftllnchut (J-J07), before lie granted them a 
truce. I 1 his breathing-space Matthias employed in 
making war upon Podiobrad, king of Bohemia, Ids 
own father-in-law, whoso crown had been offered 
to him by tho pope, Podiobrad died in 1470, but 
tlio war was continued against his successor, Liulis- 
laws of Poland, In the midst of the wav the mag¬ 
nates rebelled, because tboir kin* disregarded Heir 
political rights and influence, and offered his throne 
to (Jusimir, brother of Lndi,slaus. But Matthias 
managed to appease them, mid in 1473 ho con¬ 
cluded peace with Lculislaus, obtaining Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. Out of this war grow another 
with Frederick HI., in which Matthias besieged and 
captured Vienna (1485)* This he mado his capital, 
and two years later ho took possession of a large 
part of Austria proper* Since 1400 the Turks had 
renewed their terrible invasions of Hungary; hub 
at length in 1479 they met with just chastisement, 
at Kenycrmozfi, at the bands of Slophen Bathori of 
Transylvania. But Matthias, who died at Vienna 
on 0th April 1490, was more than an ambitious 
conqueror, lie greatly oncoumgod arts and letters: 
ho founded tho university of Budapest, built an 
obsorvatory, summoned scholars and artists to iiis 
court, adorned his capital with the works of re¬ 
nowned sculptors, employed a staff of literary men 
in Italy to copy valuable manuscripts, and so 
founded a magnificent library. This was scattered 
when the Turks captured Budapest in 1526. Tho 
surviving books were restored by the sultan in 
1877. At tho same time tho finances wore brought 
into a flourishing condition, industry and commerce 
wore promoted by wise legislation, and justico was 
administered strictly to peasant and noble alike. 
But his rule was arbitrary and his taxes heavy; 
ho wasted much money in pompous display; and 
ho overrode tho rights of the magnates. 

MnttO Grosso (' dense forest’), an inland state 
of Brazil, bordering on Bolivia: it is second to 
Amazonas alone, both in size and sparsity of popu¬ 
lation. Area, 532,708 sq. m, ; pop. (1888) 79,750, 
nearly all Indians and blacks. Within tins vast 
territory several great rivers rise, including the 


Madeira and the Paraguay; but in most parts 
there is a scarcity of water during the dry season. 
The vegetation is generally scanty, grass, bush, 
and low trees covering the sandstone plateau; high 
trees and rich vegetation arc confined to the river- 
valleys. The gold and diamonds which formerly 
constituted the wealth of Matte Grosso have been 
exhausted, and agriculture (insufficient for tlio 
wonts'Of tho state) ami cattle-raising, with the 
gathering of medicinal plants by the Indians, are 
now the principal industries. The capital is 
Cuyabrt (q.v.). The former capital, Mafcto Grosso, 
on the Guanortf, decayed with the gold-mining 
industry, and is now a fever-haunted place with 
only some 1500 inhabitants, 

Hiatt OOIR ft town of Illinois, 172 miles by rail 
S. by VL of Chicago. It contains railway-shops. 
Hour-mills, and grain-elevators, and manufactures 
castings and drain tiles. Pop. 5737. 

Mnturin, ft section of the Venezuelan state 
Bermudez, lying W. of the Orinoco delta, and con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of llanos, Area, 13,100 sq. 
in*; pop. (1886) 60,641.—Maturin town, on the 
Guampichc, has plantations of cacao, and a trade 
with the uesb Indies, Its port is Colorado, 25 
mita below, and a railway hos been constructed to 
this point. Pop. 11,351. 

illatnrin, Ciiaulks Robert, dramatist and 
romancer, was boiu in 1782, waged warfare with 
poverty as curate of St Peter’s, Dublin, and died 
there, October 30, 1824, after making his name at 
lcftj>t notorious by a series of extravagant novels 
that outdid Miss Radclilfe. These were The Fatal 
llcrcnr/n , The Wild Irish Boy t The Milesian Chief ; 
and later, Women, Mclmoth, and The Albigcases. 
His tragedy, Bertram, had a success at Drury Lane 
ill 1810; its successors, Man ud and Frcciolphb^ were 
promptly damned. 

Maiibcugc, a fortified town in the French 
department of Nord, 4 miles from the Belgian 
frontier; pop, 5499. 

Mniicli Chunk, a mining-town of Penn¬ 
sylvania, capital of Carbon county, is situated 
among picturesque hills on the Leliigli River, 90 
miles by rail NNW. of Philadelphia. There is a 
switchback railway, 0 miles long, from the town 
to Summit Hill—a place famous for its ‘burning 
mines/ which have been on fire since 1858. Pop, 
3752. 

Maiiclillne, a town of Ayrshire, 12 miles ENE. 
of Ayr, and 10 SSE. of Kilmarnock, It lias long 
been noted for its wooden snuff-boxes and similar 
nicknacks, There is a monument (1830) to five 
martyred covenanters; and 1 mile N. is Mossgicl, 
Bulns’s farm from 1784 till 1788; whilst in the 
village itself are 1 Poosie Nancy's/ the scene of his 
Jolly Beggars, and Maucliline kirk, of his Holy 
Fair , Pop. 1616, See works by W. Jolly (1881) 
and the Rev, Dr Edgar (1886), 

Maud, See Matilda. 

lllmulslcy, Hknuy, a prominent student of 
mental pathology, was bom near Giggleawick in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, February 5, 1835, 
and was educated at Giggles wick grammar-school 
and University College, London, He graduated 
M.D. at tho university of London in 1857, was for 
a time physician to the Manchester Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, but returned to London in 1862 to 1« a 
consulting physician. Jn 1870, now an FJLC.P.j 
lie was Simtoninn lecturer; and from 1869 to 
1879 lie filled the chair of Medical Jurisprudence 
at University College. His works are The Physi¬ 
ology and Pathology of the Mind (1867), Responsi¬ 
bility in Mental Disease (1872), Body ana Will 
(1883), and Natural Causes and Supernatural 
Sccmings ( 1886). 
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Tlfiulmnin, or Moulmf.ln, a town in the inci- 
vitice of Tenn^erini, Burma, near tho month of the 
Snlween River, It is backed by a fine mngc of 
liiilF, on whose heights Hash the gi hied spires of 
inniuneratile pa^oclos; and here, too, are built 
many pretty residence.*;, commanding a fine view' 
of the town," river, and adjacent country, which for 
pictiiws-»|ne beauty and varied scenery lias^ few 
erjnnK There are numerous public buildings, 
ehtu'clie*, cliapeK and missionary establishnioiiK 
peverai charitable and educational institutions, 
barracks, a hospital, gaol, &c. Pop. (1836) 43,6S3 ; 

1 (1881) 53,030; of whom about 27,000 were Bud- 
dliMs, 11,000 Hindus, 0000 Mussulmans, and 2000 
ChrLtians. The value of exports reaches £1,500,000 
in fjome years, and of imports about £1,000,000, 
The principal expeufe from Maulmain arc teak* 
wood and rico ■, the imports consist of general 
| merchandise, chiefly piece-goods, hardware, provi- 
I skins, and sundries. See BrriMA. 

Ttfiiuuler, Samuel, compiler, was bom about 
1700, and died 30th April I>8Ml. He was a brother- 
in-law of Samuel Pinnock, agisted him in the pre¬ 
paration of his catechism*, and among *t other works 
which lie compiled are fiiorjmphical Treasury, 
Sn't'ulifio and Literary Tn«snry t Treasury of 
Knowledgei Treasury rtf IlUtor*j y &u. Tlie^u hooks 
have been frequently revised and new editions 
issued. 

3I;vuiulcYiUc- Wee Mande villi:. 

jUJlumly^Timrsday, the Thursday of Holy 
M cek (q.v.). The name Dies mandaU is derived 
from the ancient custom of washing the feet of the 
poor oil this day, and singing at the same time 
the anthem Mmdatum hovum, which is taken 
horn John, xiii. 34. Thin rite* called inandatuui 
or lncifj£daiH, vi of great antiquity, both in the 
Ena tom mid Western ehineln-s. lit* more modern 
liiuu* it came to be accompanied by a distribution 
of ‘ doles, 1 placed in small baskets, thence called 
hiiaunib.' In the iqjnl usage of the nmund in 
Eimlanil, the number of doles distributed in 
reckoned by the yoai> of the monarch, and their 
value U Id. for each year of the sovereign’s life, 
dames II. was the last English sovereign who 
performed this ceremony in person; hut tho 
Austrian emperor, Fmncis Joseph, continued the 
custom from I8i9 till 1833, washing every year the 
feet of twelve old luoit. In Madrid the ceremony 
k retained, the feci of twelve old mow and twelve 
old women being touched with a sponge anil towel 
by the sovereign, who afterwards serves them at 
table; and in ISS9 tho feet of twelve bovs were 
washed in the Homan Catholic pro-cathedral at 
Kensington by one of the bi-dmps, each bov also 
rcrehing a piece of money. During the middle 
ages the umniid was held in all monasteries 
and great hoists; and in tho Household Book 
or the Earl of Northumberland, which begins in 
1 >J ?\ * 1<sre ft ic entries of ‘ nl nmner of thing* yerly 
yevin l»v my Ionic of ItH Maundy and iny Inidis 
a I l, y us l^v^^hippin chihleren.’ See Skeat'u edition 
[*' -the I kwn of Tiers the Plowman, (vol. i. p. 438. 

1. 140, note). 1 


Maupassant, Grr dk, a clever rreneli writer, 
" as l ,tt ™ fitli August 1850, at the casLio 0 f Miro- 
ini-uni in Xminandy, and, after currying a musket, 
tiivougu the Franco-ticnunn war, was ioitialed 
bv Itii-tavc Flaubert into the emit of Mfrtei*. 
lie attanlied biuhelf to the younger branch of 
the natural U tic school, and wrote himself in by 
m rr ntriljul ^l t0 t,ie ^oincu tic Maid)} 
( ,y? s0 >- * lQ west produced a play, Ifalmrc da 
1 aU'l a stiiking volume of lyric* 

published under the title Dry Very 11830). B,ifc 
™\ 11 u " disputation (ls a novelist and story- 
te,,Wl ' Vltl > ht Mm’*™ TtUicr (1S31), Leg Heetirs 


liondoli (1834), Conics du Jour (1885), Conies ci 
Nouvcllcs (1885), Monsieur Parent (1885), Bel-Ami 
(1885), Lap elite Howie (1886), Pierre cl Jean ( 1888), 
and Fort comnic la MoH (1889). 

jUaiipci'fuis, Fieube Louis Moreau de, a 
French mathematician, was horn at St Malo on 
17th July 1G0S. After serving in the army for five 
years, lie withdrew from it to pursue his favourite 
study, mathematics. His able advocacy of New* 
ton’s physical theory, in opposition to that of 
Descartes, gained him admittance to the lloyal 
Society of London In 1728. In 1730-37 he was 
placed at the head of the Academicians whom 
Louis XV. sent to Lapland, to obtain tho exact 
measurement of a degree of longitude, whilst the 
same thing was being done in Peru by La Gouda' 
mine. This operation Maupertuis described in Dr 
la Figure de hi Terre (Paris, 1738). In 1740 lie 
went to Berlin, on thn invitation of Frederick II., 
who made him president of the Academy. Having 
accompanied the Prussian army to tho Held, he was 
taken prisoner at Mollwifcz by tho Austrians in 
1741. He returned to Berlin iu 1744; but his 
morbid amour-propre and tyrannical disposition 
excited general dislike. Besides being engaged in 
a bitter quarrel with JCiinig as to the jiigtuh of 
! Leibnitz, lie incurred the enmity of Voltaire, who 
! satirised Mm in Mkronmjas and Diatribe du 
Doctcur Ahjja, which drove Mcuipertnis away to 
Basel to recoup his health, nml to enjoy the society 
of the ItemouiMi*j bub he died there, 27th July 
1759. Maupevtuis wan a mathematician of good 
ability, but owed Ilia celebrity as much to the 

iffinijUTini'ntmfi nF InV- m n n«•« rvi-c» n%wT « r. I _ 
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indie (L85G). 

Mnurcim.^* Ji:asj Fri!;di5iiic Puelippeux, 
Comte de, a French statesman, born in 1701 at 
Paris. He was brought up for public life, and 
was early entrusted with office, but contrived to 
displease the all-powerful Pompadour, and was 
banished from court in 1749. Ho was recalled 
ami made livst minister at tho accession of Louis 
XVI. (1774), and he succeeded in carrying out his 
policy of hnmiliating England by recognising the 
United States; but his was not the hand to bold 
tho helm in the face of fast-gathering storms. 
Vet he brought into the ministry nnm far greater 
and wiser than himself— 1 Turgot, MaMshevbea, amt 
Nccker. He died 21st November 1781. His 
Mi?moires (4 vols. 1792) were edited by his secre¬ 
tary, Salic. 

Maurice, Pimxce of Orange and Count op 
Nassau, one of the most skilful generals of his 
age, wns the son of William ihu Silent, Prince of 
Change, anil was horn at Dilleiiliurg, 13th Novem¬ 
ber 1507. Aftvr his father’s assassination in 1684, 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand, ami after- 
Wards l- tree}it and the others, elected him their 
fetftdthqlder. A great portion of the Netherlands 
Was still m the hands of tho Spaniards; but, under 
the admirable leiuleiship of Maurice, the Dutch, 
aided by an English contingent under the Karl of 
Leicester and tiir Philip Sidney, rapidly wrested 
cities and l or tresses from their enemies. In 1690 
Jireda, anrl in 1591 Zutphcn, Deventer. Nimegnen, 
mul other nl ft ccs fell into their luuuM, in 1593 
Gccrfcnndenborg and in 1594 Groningen. In 1697 
lie defeated the Spaniards at TnrnhnuL in Brabant, 
ftnd in lol>0 won a splendid victory at Nieu>vpoorfc, 
Mien formorc than three years he ballled all tho I 
IM \ U1 hifi defence of Ostond. Finally, 1 
tt was compelled to acknowledge the 

hinted Provinces af? a f lC o republic. But from 
iJiis tune keen dissension grow up between tho 
Orange party, who favoured the Gomarista, and 
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fclio Remonstrants or Arminiana, who found their 
cliief Biinptirlow in aristocratic republicans like 
Olden Barnevoldt (q.v.; nee also AuMiNlva) 
The former emerged victors from tho atnimdo 
and. Maurice at once ( 1021) renewed the wav with 
Spain. IIo died, unmarried, at The Hague 23d 
April 1625. Seofivoonvaw IMnsitcm, miuricc cl 
Barncuddt (U fcrech fc, 1875). 

Maurice, John FredIlIuck Denison, one of 
the most influential thinkers and social reformers 
of jus ago, was the mm of a Unitarian minister 
and was horn at, Normanston, near Lowestoft' 
20 bl^ August 1805. In 1814 the family removed 
to I'lcncfuiy, near Bristol; and in 1828 lie went 
up to Irinity College, Cambridge, thence migrat¬ 
ing to Trinity Hall. His reputation at the uni¬ 
versity for scholarship slocd high, hub, being at 
this time a dissenter, ho left Cambridge in 1827 
without taking a degree, and commenced a literary 
career in London. He wrote a novel, Eustace 
Conway, and for a time edited the Afhemum, then 
recently started. Ilis spirit lmd, however, been 
lirofmunlly stirred and influenced by Coleridge, and 
he vosolved to take ovdm in the Church of En<>. 
tend. He proceeded to Oxford, whero lm took tl?e 


are only mischievous. His principal books are Ills 
fjyL W j { ! Mktepbynctd Philosophy, Religions of 
the jl arid, Prophets ami Kings of the Old Testa- 
mmt Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa- 


degree of M.A, ami was ordained a priest in 1834 
He became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital in 1887 * 
in (840 professor of Literature at King's College' 
London, where lie was professor of Theology Ron! 



when he accepted the incumbency of Voio Street 
Chapel, which lie hold until Ins election as jnro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge in 



difficulties which hinder the acceptance of faith in 
Christ, lost him Ilia professors!lip of Theology in 
King's College, The controversy turned ou‘ tho 
doctrines of the ntonemenL and eternal lifo, The 
atonement ho declared to ho nob a tumble necessity 
but u glorious gospel, not of pardon for sin but 
deliycrancc from sin (see Atonement); white 
Christs definition of life eternal lie maintained 
was opposed tO i tho popular doctrine, which lie 
regarded as.a mixture of paganism and Christian¬ 
ity. Tho views set forth in this and other works 
were mainly these : that Christ was not the founder 
of 1 a roligion,’ hut king of all mon, ruling now 
w I loro ho least Rooms to rule; that Christ 1 * church 
docs not consist of a low privileged persons, but is 
the body which represent* ‘the nmi-ringe of the 
Lamb,’ that marriage being the incarnation, or 
uniting of the Godhead with manhood; that the 
‘fall of Adam 1 is nob the centre of theology, 
but an incident in the early education of the 
race, important only as representing the weakness 
of man apart from Christ, in whom he lives and 
moves and has his being ; that tho cuvao of Adam 
was the com!enination of tho falHO position of the 
man apart from God, resting on Ms own strength; 
that Christ came preaching ‘the kingdom of 
heaven,* that is, tho actual reign of righteousness 
in f the world, the revelation or which is not con¬ 
tained in a closed book, but is always going on, and 
looks not backward to the restoration of an Eden 
of tropical fruits and easy culture, hut forward to 
the cultivation by work atul vest of all manhj 
faculties unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ; that faith consists in trust in 
this King of inon, and holief in the power of right 
and the impotence, despite its soeming strength, of 
evil, not in the acceptance of fonmilro i that creeds, 
trie Bibio, the church, are valuable just in so far as 
they «et forth Christ the King as the object of the 
faith of man; as substitutes for that faith they 
310 _ 
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twwsy Cospcl of St John, The Conscience , and 
social Morality, Maurice strenuously controverted 
Mansels views on our knowledge ‘of God, and 
denounced as falsa any political economy founded 
on selfishness and not on the Cross as the ruling 
power of the universe. Ho was the mainspring of 
the movement known as Christian Socialism, and 
the president of tlie society for promoting working* 
mans associations; and was also the founder and 
hint principal of the Working-man 1 * College, and 
the founder and the guiding spirit of the Queen's 
College for Women, in both oi which he taught, 
lie vehemently repudiated tho position of a party- 
leader, and liis influence consequently extended 
throughout all parties in the church. He 
denounced flic whole party-system as tending to 
divide Chmt’s body, both in church and 
oco tho Life of F 1). Maurice, boned mainly on 
his own letters, by ids son, Colonel Mamies (2 
vols. 1884). 

Maurice of Saxony* See Saxony. 

Maurice. See Du Maubieu. 

. Maurists, a reformed congregation of Benedic¬ 
tine*, originally established in Lorraine, bub from 
1018 onwards named after the 6th-cenfcury St Main, 
and established at the abbey of St M.aur-aur-Loire, 
M miles N1Y. of Saumur. Originally noted for 
their austerity, they were after ward a especially 
known for fcheiv services to learning, Tho lmd- 
quarters of tho order was subsequently hi three 
houses near Paris, especially St Germain-des-Pr6s, 
Tiie congregation was dissolved with other mon¬ 
astic orders in 1792, and tho splendid conventual 
buildings at St Maur destroyed during the revoln- 

tionaiy troubles. AmongsTtlie learned fatliem of 
Sfc Main 1 wero such scholars as Mnbillon, Mont- 
faucon, D’Achdry, Maricne, Rivet, Tassisi, Bouquet, 
ftuiimrt, Land; and amongst the works published, 
besides admirable editions of tlie fathers, the Art 
dc Verifier les Dates (1787 )> a new edition of 
Duoange’a Glvssarium, Dc 1U Diplomatica , Acta 
Sanctorum S. Bcucdicii (0 vote. 1702), Annuls 
Ordinis S, Bcnedieli (6 vote. 1739), Gallia Chris • 
liana, Veter um Sc?\ptonim A mplissma Collection 
Hidoire LittCram dc France, &c, 

Mauritania, or Mauretania, the latter form 
that of tho coins ami inscriptions, was anciently 
tho most nortb-western part of Africa, correspond¬ 
ing to the present Morocco and the western portion 
of Algiers. It derived its name from its inhabit¬ 
ants, the Mauri or Mannish (see Moons), It 
reached on the south to tlie Atlas Mountains, and 
was originally separated fiom Nnniklia on the cast 
by the river Mulucha, now the Muluya, though nt 
a later date it extended as far east as the Ampsagn. 
In ancient times it yielded great quantities of corn 
and valuable timber. See Morocco. 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, an. island in 
the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great Britain since 
1810, and situated 550 miles E. of Madagascar, It 
is of volcanic origin and cdliptical in shape. A 
girdle of reefs, broken only l>y passages opposite 
the mouths of the small streams, rentiers it some¬ 
what difficult of approach. The contour rises 
rapidly into a tableland, that shoots up into ridges 
600 to 2700 feet in height. Of individual peaks, 
Poucc (2050 feet) resembles the human thumb, 
Piefcev Lotto (2676), a sharp cone, supports a gigan¬ 
tic crag on its summit, and Rivifere Noire (2711) 
is tho culminating point of the island. Lavas 
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find la salts abound, iuul volcanic lakes, as Grand 
Ba^iii, arc not uncommon. During tlve Preach 
occupation (I71o-I8IO) Mauritius*, or, as they 
called it, Isle of Franco, was well wooded. Its 
picturesque beauty forms the appropriate back¬ 
ground of ftcuianliit St ITcitc s idyl, Paul and )7/- 
tjhiui, and is well described in Uesnnt and liicc’s 
novel, .My Little Girl Hub (luring the lOUi century 
rhe forests were cut down to make yomn for sugar¬ 
cane plantations, Consequently hub little of the 
native iloia remains. Most of that which now 
flourishes has been introduced. The moie conspicu¬ 
ous trees ami plants arc Gig cliony-tree, cocoa*ivnfc 
cud other palm?, bamboo, benzoin, iron wood, aloe, 
traveller’s tree, and numerous tropical fruits, besides 
food plant*, &ueU as sugar, vanilla, codec, cocoa, 
ionize, rice, yams, manioc, &c. Tlio existing fauna 
eon«hta nbwi.st enliioly of imported domestic 
Ainnuifa. The extinct fauna embraced the interest¬ 
ing Undo (fj.v-.) v the mil called Aphannptevyx, and 
a shoit-winged heron. Fossil tortoises of groat size 
have been discovered. The birds resemble those 
of Madagascar; and the neighbouring seas swarm 
with lisp- Owing to Ilia deforesting of the island 
the rainfall >s uncertain. Though pi on nan t enon^-J 
in the coni month-, the climate is very hot during 
the rainy season {December to April «t May), aiu 
tervilifl cyclones are common, though less common 
it is believed, since the woods hiivc been felled 
At Port Loufa the annual menu fa 78° F. ; hut a 
Curt?pipe f pop. 7880), on the central plain of tin 
uplands (1800 feet), tho thermometer is gencralij 
7* or S' levs, and the climate resembles that of tin 
routU of France. In 18-11 the cholera carried of 
17,000 people, and thirteen year* later 30,flQ( 
perished of a malignant fever. Tim upper classes, 
very intelligent, cultured, and well educated, arc 
inMly de*s(v*ndc<l from the old French colonist y, 
except that tho government official*, with a few 
others, firo Kuglfah. There is a Jorge number oi 
JialLcftste-, and a considerable body of Negroes, 
Malagasy, Singhalese, Malays, Chinese, Ac. But 
the greater part of the population consists of 
coolies, who have been imported nearly every year 
Mnce 1ST! to work the sugar-held?. Pop. (liySL) 
859,874; ( 1889 ) 800,802, of whom 251,550 were 
II imhip. 1 be ricnpb; of European origin are mostly 
Italian Gilfmlies (108,000); there arc 8000 Fro 
tenants. Tho chief towns arc Fort Louis (ip?,), 
tlie capital, on (he north-west; coast; (Jurepine! 
fo which the gurcturncrifc and niei chants or the 
ea^dtal retire in the hot season; and MahiHjcmru 
(4490) on the south coast, This last town is con¬ 
nected by rail with both Lhe preceding; the line 
then sweeps round northwards to the mouth ol 
Grand Liver on the east ceast. These, with a 
couple of branch-lines in the Honth, make a total 
of 93 iiuiC4. Tho one groat crop of the inland 
sugar, which U exported to tlie value of £1,807,600 
on an average every year. Rum also is exported 
m the Hfiniml value of £1«,00(), eucoa-mit oil to 
loloO, vanilla £14,310, whilst tho export of aloe 
lihres (known m commerce as Mauritius hemp) ha* 
iiiy'flluo from £12,(53% in 1886 to £46,057 in 
1888. The total exports are valued at £‘2,180,820 
(average of 5 years ending 1888), and the total 
Wipt/rts at £1,500,825. Sugar, drugs, caoutchouc, 
Ac., aie_exported to Great Urituin to the annual 
value of £282,780 in return for cotton and iron 
gofjds, coals, machinery, mid clothing, to ||, C 
annual value of £290,225. The cimvn cobm v 0 f 
Maiivuuus wall Its dependencies the Seychelles 
Harufa, Ilodrignez, Diego Garcia, and'severnl 
numw islands, is admiufatwed by a governor, aided 
hy an executive council, There fa also a L'ouneit 
oi Government, insisting uf the governor and 
twenty-seven mom her?, of whom ten are elected 
(.since the amended comuiturirm of 18S5 came into 


force), nine are appointed by the crown, and eight 
nre c:c officio. There is a military force of about 
f)00 men and a police force of 700. Besides H4 
primary Schools, there is tho Royal College (188 
pupils in 1888), with a couplo of preparatory schools 
attached. There is a Roman Catholic bishop of 
Fort Louis, and a Protestant bishop of Mauritius. 
The island was discovered by Mnscarfcnluvs (whence, 
it and tho neighbouring islands am called the 
Mascavenes) in 1507; at that time ib was unin¬ 
habited. The Portuguese, Jlaving abandoned ib 
after ninety years' possession, it was seized by 
the Dutch \n 159S, who named it after their Prince 
Mam ice (q.v.) j hut they in their turn abandoned 
it in 1710. Ib was tho‘French governor MaluS tie 
Labounlomiafa (1735-46) who introduced the sugar¬ 
cane, and laid the foundation of its prosperity ns a 
colony, during Ujd French occupation. Theodore 
Hook was treasurer in 1812-18. 



Maiifocordatos, or Mavbocoitoato, a Fan- 
J ai’ioto family, distinguished for ability and political 
influence, and descended fiom Gi'ggIc mere nan tn of 
Chios and Consitan til topic.—ALEXANDER MauRO* 
COBDATOa (crVcn lGR7—170U) studied medicine in 
Itelj', and, having a talent for languages am] 
diplomacy, became ihngonmn or interpreter to the 
Forte in fC81, and rendered valuable service in the 
negotiations with Austria of the ini mediately 
following yearn, his labours finding their cul¬ 
mination in the treaty of Crtrlovita (1099). For 
some time after Chat ho was one of a triumvirate 
in w hoso bands all power in tho Ottoman empire 
vested.-—His sw, Nicholas (died 1730), was the 
first Greek who was hospodar of Moldavia and 
Wallachia.— CosstasTOe, son of Nicholas, be¬ 
came hospodar of WallacMn in 1739, and abolished 
serfdom m that country..—His brother's grandson, 
Alexander flfAtriiocaniiAms, born at G'onsfcui- 
tinople oil 15th February 1791, took an active part, 
in the Greek struggle for liberty, and prepared Uio 
declaration ol independence and the plan of a pm- 
visional govermnent, being himself elected presi¬ 
dent of fclio executive body. Thou ho undertook 
in J822 an expedition to Epirus, which ended in 
the unsuccessful battle of Peta; but ho saved tho 
Peloponnesus by hia resolute defence of hlisso- 
Imigfu (1S22-23), Notwithstanding tlm opposition 
of Coloco tj oni and Dimi trios Yus! I anti, ho laboured 
earnestly in tha cause of Greek independence anil 
union. But unpopularity dogged his efforts, be¬ 
cause lie was a steadfast admirer of English policy 
ami institutions, and a lierce upiioncnb of Ihe pro- 
Russian government of Capo D’lstria. After tho 
access (on of Ling Ofcho, he was at different times 
cabinet ■minister and amlnuiaftdor of Greece afc 
various courts. At tho outbreak of the Crimean 
u-ar ho Hviar placed once move at the head of the 
government a dignity, however, which lie soon 
resigned. Ho diod at Jigiua, 18th August 1865. 

Mmuy, Jean Siffukin French oiator ami 
prelate, was horn on 2(i(.h June 1740 at Valrdaa 
(df?pt. vauclnsc), and, his studies completed at 
Avignon, be went to Fiu'i«. Eloquent clones on 
tho dauphin, Charles V. of France, St Louis, Sfc 
\ in cent de Paul, ami others gained him the 
abbacy or Fmm.de, and in 1784 adrufasion to the 
Academy. In 1786 he was mado prior of Lihons- 
oii.iSantene, and in J789 was mouthy tho nei«dibour- 
um clergy to repieseut tJicn) in the Skates'general, 
liokl, confident, vehement, gifted with a magnifi- 
eenc voice and an iinposing presence, and master of 
the resources of the skilled orator, Miwirv was the 
worthy rival or Miinheau, and some limes got Iho 
better of him in a parliamentary bout. Ab the 
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dissolution ol the Constituent Assembly, lie with¬ 
drew from public life, find even from France. The 
pope, admiring Ids devoLion to Louis XVI., sum¬ 
moned him to Koine, made him Archbishop of 
Nicma in parlihus , then cardinal (1794), mid, 
besides bestowing upon him a valuable living, 
sent him as It is nuncio to witness the coronation 
of the Emperor Francis II. In spite of his zeal for 
the Bourbons, Maury made lus submission to 
Napoleon in 1804, and Napoleon in return appointed 
him grand almoner tej his brother Jerome, and in 
1810 chose him to be Archbishop of Paris. This 
step cost Maury the favour of the pope j limb of 
the Bourbons lie Imd of course already lost. He 
consequently died in disgrace on lltli May 1817. 
Maury wrote Kmd sm' l' fttoqucncc tie la Chuirc 1 
(2 vols. 1810), ‘one of the best books in the lan¬ 
guage/ liis (Envvcs Choi sics were published in 
o vols. in 1827. See Lives by his nephew, L. S. 
Maury (1827), Poujoulnt (1835), and Kicard (1887); 
also baintc-Beuvc, Causcrics de Lundi , vol. iv. 

ll.nuvy, JIattiiI'iW Fontaine, an American 
naval olliccr, astronomer, and hydrogiuplior, was 
born near Frotlerickslmrg, Virginia, January 14, 
180(1, In 1825 lie wns appointed midshipman in 
the United .States navy, and during a voyage round 
tho world in Lho Vincennes commenced Ids well- 
know’ll Naviqation (1834), which was adopted 
as a Icxt-lmok in the navy. After thirteen years’ 
service ho bccamo lieutenant in 1837, bub au acci¬ 
dent two years later lamed him for life. Ho 
devoted himself to study and lho promotion of 
naval reform, and in 1842 was appointed super¬ 
intendent of Uio Hydrographical Oflico at Wash¬ 
ington, and two years later of the observatory. 
Hero he carried out a system of observations on 
winds and currents, wdiieli tumbled him to writo his 
Physical Geography of the Sea (195G), and to pro¬ 
duce in 1844'ldN works on the Gulf Stream, Ocean 
Currents, and Great Circle Sailing. In 1855 ho 
was promoted to tho rank of commander, but 
resigned his commission on the secession or Vir¬ 
ginia, bccamo an oilicor of tho Confederate^ navy, 
and as such was sent as commissioner to Europe. 
After the •war ho lived somo linto in Mexico, hut 
dually accepted tho chaiY of Physics in the Vir¬ 
ginia Military Institute at Lexington, whore lie 
died Fobrnavy 1, 1873- IIo was a mom her of the 
scientific societies of Paris, Berlin, Brussels, St 
Pc tern burg, and may bo considered almost as tho 
founder of a now and important science. There is 
a Life by his daughter (New York and Loud. 
1888). 

, Mftiiaolemu, a sepulchral monument of large 
size, containing a chamber in which urns or collms 
are deposited, Tho name is derived from- the tomb 
ercctod at IlalicaniftHsus to _ Mausolus, king of 
Curia, by bis widow, Artemisia, in 353 u.o. It 
was esteemed ono of tho sevon wonders of the 
world. Although apparently in good condition 
as late as lho 12th century, it fell into decay 
{luring the following two centuries. . The ruins 
wore ransacked for building materials by tho 
Knights of St John in the lGbh century. The site 
was rediscovered in 1857 by Newton, ^ who was 
instrumental In getting tho remains curried to tho 
British Museum (n.v., Vol. II. p. 403). Tim mauso¬ 
leum consisted or a basomenb 05 feet high, oil 
which stood an Tonic colonnade 234 f eet high, sur¬ 
mounted by. a pyramid, rising in stops to a similar 
height, and on the apex of that stood a colossal 
group, about 14 feet in height, of Mausolns and 
Iris wife in tho quadriga; these statues are supposed 
to have been the work of the celebrated Scopas. 
Later instances of largo and magnificent mauso¬ 
leums are Metella’s tomb, Hadrian’s (Castle of 
San Angelo), and that of Augustus at Rome, the 

mausoleum of Frederick-William III, and Queen 
Louisa at Chariottenburg near Berlin, that of the 
House of Hanover at He iron Imiisen, of the Prince 
Consort nt Frogmore in Windsor Park, of Napoleon. 
III. at Famhorougli, and of A. T. Stcwuifc rib 
Garden City (q.v.), in the United States. The 
neighbourhood of Sail Fmncisco is studded villi 
the mausoleums of American millionaires, one 
instance being the Lick (q.v.) Observatory ; while 
magnificent structures mark tlm burial-place* of 
such prominent men as Lincoln, Grant, and 
Garfield. See Burial, and other articles referred 
to there, 

Mairralscs Torres, or Bad Lands. Sec 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 

Mauve* Sec Dyeing. 

M.W-SCCd, a name by which poppy-seed is 
sold os food for cage-birds when moulting. 

Maxim Gun* See Machine Gun. 

Maximilian I., German emperor, the son of 
Frederick III., was horn at Vienna-Neustadfc, 
22d March 1459. In Iris nineteenth year ho 
married Mary, the heiress of Charles tho Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, whereby lie acquired Burgundy 
and Flanders. But this involved trim in war with 
Louis XI. of France, the Trench kings having for 
many years had covetous longings towards Flanders. 
After the early death of Iris wife (1482) Maximilian 
was forced to give Artois and the duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy to Louts. Nevertheless lie continued^ to 
war .against bis enemy, in spite of tho disaffection 
of his Flemish subjects. In 1480 ho was elected 
king of lho Romans. In 1490 lie drove out tho 
Hungarians, who, under Matt Idas Cor vines had 
seized (1487) great part of tha Austrian territories 
on tho Danube; ana at Villaeli in 1492 he routed 
the Turks, who had been raiding in Garin thin, Cnr- 
niola, and Sty via. Charles VIli. of Franco having 
rejected Maximilian’s daughter for Anne of Brit¬ 
tany, whose great possessions the emperor Imped to 
secure by marrying Anno himself, war was only 
averted fey Charles ceding to his exasperated rival 
tho county of Artois and Franclic-ComtA On Hie 
death of bis father in 1493, Maximilian became 
emperor. He subsequently married Bianca Sforzo, 
daughter or the Duko of Milam and turned bis 
Ambition towards Italy. But his schemes failed \ 
after 1 various changes of fortune, and years of war, 
lie was compelled (1515) to give up Milan to France 
and Verona to tho Venetians. Nor was he more suc¬ 
cessful against the Swiss, who in 1499 completely 
separated themselves from the German empire, 
The hereditary dominions of bis bouse, however, 
were increased during his reign by several peaceful 
additions, chief amongst these being Tyrol; and 
the iiiaiTiftgo of his son X^hilipj with the Infonta 
Joanna united the houses of Spain and ILapsburg j 
' whilst tho marriage in 1521 of his grandson Ferdi¬ 
nand with the daughter of Ladislans of Hungary 
and Bohemia, brought both these kingdoms to 
! Austria. Two years after his accession the new 
emperor put an end to the intestine feuds of bis 
nobles by proclaiming at Worms the Eternal 
Peace, tie also improved the administration of 
justice by establishing tho Imperial Tribunal and 
tliG Imperial Aulic Council, and by^ admirable 
police regulations. The empire was divided into 
six (afterwards ton) circles* each ruled by a separ¬ 
ata governor. Maximilian greatly encouraged tlm 
arts and learning, and especially favoured the 
universities of A r ieima and liigoistiulfc, and caused 
at least two works to bo written under his own 
pofsonal direction, Theucrdank in verse and TVeiss- 
Jcitjdg in prose, of both of which lie himself ia tho 
hero. Ho died at Weis, in Upper Austria; 12th 
January 1519. Besides being excellently schooled 
in mental and artifitio accomplishments, Maxi- 
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miljrui >vrtH well veived in nil bodily exmoiscs; 
ami advantage* wove further enhanced hv a 

kinglv presence, a cIiivo.lioils disposition, and a 
gonial manner, so that lie lias been called ‘the 
h^i knight oE lus age.’ lake Henry VIII. of 
England, lie loved to take part in the iionulav 
panics of archery, &c, See Lives by Kliipfelf 1864) 
and LTmann (1884), and ft history of Ins reign by 
Ilegcwi*cli (17S2). 

Maximilian, Empekdh or Mexico. Ferdi¬ 
nand Maximilian Joseph, Arcluluke of Austria, 
was horn on July 6, 1832, and was the son of 
the Archduke Francis-Charles, and Hie younger 
brother nf Francis-Joseph I. He became an 
admiral of the Austrian navy, and in 1857-59 lie 
was popular as governor of the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory. In 1802 the French were induced to 
interfere in the affair of Mexico, and in 1803 
called together an A^emhlyof Notables, which 
olfeml the ciwu of Mexico to Maximilian. After 
delilK'vatioJi he solemnly accepted ib; and in June 
1804 he entered Mexico, For a time all went well \ 
hut he vainly tried to reconcile the Mexican parties. 
Juarez (q.v.) again raised the standard of inde- 
icndence; and soon after (18(56) Louis Napoleon 
iad to contemplate the withdrawal of ids troops. In 
vain the Empiesri Charlotte, a daughter of Leopold I. 
of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist support for her 
husband; her reason gave way under the continued 
grief and excitement brought on by disappoint¬ 
ment The French were most anxious that- Maxi¬ 
milian should leave with their troops; hut he felt 
bound as a man of honour to remain, and share the 
fate of his followers-.. At the head of 8000 men 
lie made iv brave defence of Qucrctnro against a 
Liberal army under Escobedo. In May 1867 lie 
was betrayed and tried by Court-martial, and on 
July 19 lie" was shot. His. hotly was conveyed to 
Europe in an Austrian frigate. His death was 
riiicctly due to hi* own fatal edict of Octobers, 
1805, that all Mexicans taken in arms against the 
empire should Lc shot without tiinl. Aftei the death 
of Maximilian, hL writings were publb lied uinler the 
title of Aus Me incut Lehrn: Ifuscskizzcn, Aphonia- 
atai , Marinchi i Idcr {7 vok 1867). H ce MExico. 

Max-M tiller, Friedrich, philologist, was born 
at Ilc^au, in the diichv of A ninth-Dessau, Otli 
December 1823, Ills* father, Wilhelm Miillcr, dis- 
tiuguidied tint only for his worth oh a man and his 
extensive and thorough scholarship, hut as one of 
the Jirht German lyric poets, was librarian of the 
ducal library, hat died prematurely, October 1827. 
Max-Miiller received the elements of Ins education 
at Dessau, find then went to Leipzig, where lie 
studied Greek and Latin nndor Hermann and 
Hiinpt, and took his degree in 1843. He began the 
study of Sanskrit under Professor II. Brockhans, 
and soon chose it ns bin special pursuit, The fir*t 
fnuts of lii> labours appeared m a translation of 
the Hito jjitihsti (Leip. 1H44). In 1844 lie went to 
Berlin to study under Bopp and Sclielling, and 
consult the Sanskrit MSS. to he found there. In 
Purls, whither he repaired in 1845, lie begun, at the 
instigation of lJuniouf, to prepare for an edition 
of the Ulg-Veda, with the commentary of Sftyuw.V 
carya, MTth this view became to England, June 
1840, to examine the MSS. in the East India 
Douse, London, and the BuCll elan Library at 
Oxford; and, on the leconnnendation of Professor 
H. IL "Wilson, the Eu-d India Pm upon v com- 
inbsiojiod him (1847) to edit the llig-Veda at 
their expense (0 vote. 1819-7-1; new ed. 1890). In 
1850 Max-Mimcr was appointed Deputy Tavlovmn 
jirofe«saor of Modern Languages at Oxford; in 1854 
he succeeded to the professorship ; and in 1858 he 
was elected a Fellow of All Souls. While nurmiing 
bis labours connected with the Big-Veda, Max- 


Miiller has published treatises on a variety of philo- 
logical topics, which have done more than the 
labours of any other single scholar to awaken in 
England a taste for the science of language in its 
modern sense. Inheriting the poetic imagination 
and Jive of his father, Max-Muller has at command 
such a felicity of illustration that subjects dry 
under ordinary treatment become in his hands 
attractive. He has published a translation into 
German of KMidAsits Mcgha-diitu (1847); The 
Languages of the Seat of II a? in the East (1854); 
Comparative Mythology (1856); History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1850); Lectures on The Science of 
Language (1861-63); Lectures on The Science of 
llellgion (1870). Other works were Chips from a 
German Workshop (4 vote. 1868-75), the Hibbevt 
Lectures on The Origin and Growth of It dig ion 
(1878), Selected Essays (1881), and Biographical 
Essays (1883). A novel written in German, 
Deutsche Licbe , which has gone through many 
editions, is attributed to him. He is editor of the 
important series of The Sacred Bools of the East. 
In 1888 he delivered at Glasgow University the 
first series of Giffoid Lectures, which were pub¬ 
lished in 1889 under the title of Natural Religion ; 
and a second com sc was delivered by him in 1800. 
lie is one of the eight foreign members of the 
Institute of Fiance, and one of the twenty knights 
of the Ordve pour le Mivite. He has vecoived the 
degree of LL.l). fiom Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Bologna. 

Maxwell, James Clerk-, one of the greatest 
of modern natural philosophers, was the only son 
of John Clerk-Maxwell of Middle hie, in Dumfries¬ 
shire, and was horn at Edinburgh, Juno 19, 1831. 
lie was educated in boyhood at the Edinburgh 
Academy. His first published scientific paper was 
read for him by Professor Forbes to tlie Boyal 
Society of Edinburgh before he was fifteen. He 
spent three years at the university of Edinburgh; 
ami during "this period ho wrote two valuable 
papers, ‘ On the Theory of Bolling Curves/ and 
‘ On the Equilibrium of Elastic Solids/ lie went to 
Cambridge in 1S50, obtained in 1854 the nosiLion of 
second wrangler, and was declared eriuni with the 
senior wrangler in the higher ordeal of the Smith’s 
prize. In 1850 he became a professor in Mariacluil 
LYilloge, Aberdeen, and in I860 in King's College, 
London. He had been successively Scholar and 
Fellow of Trinity, and was- clectcu an Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity when he finally became in 1871 
professor of Experimental Physics in the university 
of Cambridge. He died November 9,1879. 

The gieat work of his life is his treatise on Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism (2 vols. 1873). Ills groat 
object was to construct a theory of electricity in 
which f action at a distance J should have no place ; 
and bis success was truly wonderful. There can 
be little doubt that lie "succeeded in laying the 
basis of a physical theory of electric and magnetic 
phenomena, c|nite as securely founded ns is the 
unrhilntory theory of light (sue Nature, voh vii. p. 
47S). Another subject to which Uc devoted much 
attention was tlie perception of colour, the three 
primary colour-sensations, and tlie cause of colour- 
blindness. He was the first to make colon r-sensalion 
the subject of actual measurement. He obtained 
the Arining prize for his .splendid discussion of the 
dynamical conditions of stability of the ring-system 
of Saturn. But lie was perhaps best known to tlie 
public by Ms investigations on the kinetic theory 
of gases.. His Bradford ‘Discourse on Molecules 1 
is a classic in science. t Besides a great Humber. of 
papers on various subjects, mathematical, optical, 
dynamical, lie published an extraordinary text-book 
of the Theory of Heat and an exceedingly suggestive 
little treatise on Matter and Motion. In 1879 
he edited, with copious and very valuable original 
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notes* The Electrical Researches of the lion. Henry 
Cavendish. lie took n prominent part in the con¬ 
struction of tlic British Association Unit of Electri¬ 
cal Resistance, and in the writing of its admirable 
reports on the subject; and lie discovered that vis- 
cons fluids, while yielding to stress, possess double 
refraction. Ho was excessively ingenious in illus¬ 
tration, especially by means of diagrams, and pos¬ 
sessed a singular power of epigrammatic versifica¬ 
tion. Some of his last ami very'host scientific work 
adorns ami enriches the ninth edition of tho Ency¬ 
clopedia Jiritamka. He was, in the full sense 
of tlia word, a Christian, Ilie Scientific Papers 
wore edited by AY, D. Niven (8 vols. Camb. 1S90); 
mill bis Life has been written by Lewis Campbell 
and AVilliam Garnett (1882). 

Maxwell, Sir AVilliam Stiruxo-, the son of 
Archibald Stirling of Keir, in Perthshire, was Lorn 
at Kcnninra House, near Glasgow, in 1818. Hav¬ 
ing graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1831), ho spent some time travelling in Italy and 
Spain, one outcome of which was Annuls of the 
Artists of Spain (3 voIh. 1848), He always retained 
his interest in Spanish subjects: in 1852 was pub¬ 
lished from his pen Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles V., in 3855 Velazquez and his Works, in 
1853 Notices of the Emperor Charles V. in 1555 and 
1550, and in 1883 tho sumptuous Don John of 
Austria (previously printed for private circulation). 
Ho also issued privately several other hooks, got 
up in a very sumptuous style, some dealing with 
Charles V. and two with tho anatomist Vcsalius. 
In 18(50 he succeeded to the baronetcy and estates 
of his uncle, ftir John Maxwell of Follok, adding 
the name of Maxwell to his own patronymic. Sir 
William’s second wife (1877) was the Hon f Mrs 
Norton (q. v.). Besides representing Perthshire as a 
Conservative from 1852 to 1807, and again in 1872, 
he was a trustee of the British Museum and the 
National Portrait Gallery, and was chosen Lord 
lice tor of St Andrews in 1803, of Edinburgh in 1871, 
and in 1875 Chancellor of Glasgow University. lie 
died at Venice on 15th January 1878. A new edition 
of his Works was published in 0 vols. in 1891. 

May. Prom a primitive period the revival of 
vegetation, which marks nature at this period, lias 
been celebrated with various ceremonies. Hence 
the first of May has from time immemorial been a 
gala day in Britain, although like niost of the 
festivals of the calendar it fins suffered from the 
hand of time. It is no doubt a survival of tho 
Ploralia of the Homans, who in their turn, it 
him been suggested, derived their festival from 
India, Tho anniversary is still kept uu by the 
Italians under the title of 'Cnbmdi di ilaggio;’ 
young people sallying forth at daybreak to collect 
boughs with which to decorate the doors of their 
relatives and friends. A rein mint of the May 
festival, as observed by the Druids, survives in tho 
fires formerly lighted on this occasion—the day 
having been called by tho Irish and the Scotch 
Highlanders Jlealtine or Beltane (q.v.), In 
England, as wc learn from Chaucer and Shake¬ 
speare and ofchor writers, it was customary during 
tho middle ages for all, both high and low—even 
the court itself—togo out on the first May morning 
at mi early hour ‘to fetch the flowers fresh.' 
Hawthorn (cf.v.) branches were also gathered; 
these were brought home about sunrise, with 
accompaniments of horn and tabor and all possible 
signs of joy and merriment. The people then pro¬ 
ceeded to decorato the doors ami windows oftlieir 
bouses with the spoils. Bv a natural transition of 
ideas they gavo the hawthorn bloom the name of 
the * May y they called the ceremony ‘the bringing 
homo the May;' they spoke of the expedition to 
the woods as 'going a-Maying.’ The fairest maid 


of the village was crowned with llowor-s the 
1 Queen of the May,’ and placed in a little bower 
or arbour, where she sat in state, receiving the 
homage and admiration of the youthful revellers, 
who danced and sang around her. IIow thoroughly 
recognised, too, the May-day games, with Hie accom¬ 
panying morris-dance, became in England may bo 
illustrated by tlm fucb that in the reign of Heniy 
A r IIT. the heads of the corporation of London went 
out into the high grounds of Kent to gather the 
May;—the king and his queen, Catharine of Aragon, 
coming from tnciv palace of Greenwich, and meet¬ 
ing these respected dignitaries on Shooter’s Hill. 
Another conspicuous feature of these festive pio- 
cccdings was the erection in every town and village 
of a fixed polo—culled the A ray pole—us high ns the 
mast of a vessel of 100 tons, on which each May 
morning they suspended wreaths of flowers, and 
round which the pcoplo danced in rings pretty 
nearly the whole day; the earliest repreaen talion of 
an English Maypole being that reproduced in the 
Variorum Shakespeare, os depicted on a window 
at Botley, in Staffordshire. A severe blow was 
given to theso merry customs by the Puritan a, who 
caused Maypoles to be uprooted, and a stop put to 
all their jollities. They were, however, revived after 
the Restoration, and held their ground for a long 
time; but they have now almost disappeared. In 
Evan co and Germany too, AI ay poles were common, 
and in some places are still to* be seen, and festive 
sports are even yet observed. See Chambers's 
Book of Days, voL i. up. 509-582, With Catholics, 
since 1815, the month of May lias been specially 
celebrated ns the Virgin’s month \ and in Scotland, 
from boiug time at least before Mary’s marriage to 
Bothwell (15(37), as long before with the Romans, 
it has been deemed an unlucky month lo many in. 

May, Isle or. See Forth, 

May, Thomas, dramatist and historiographer, 
was the son of Sir Thomas May of Mayfield in 
►Sussex, and was born in 1594. Educated afc Cam¬ 
bridge, lie became a member of Gray’s Inn and a 
courtier. He produced several dramas {Antigone, 
Cleopatra , Agrippina, &c.) amt comedies, poems, 
and translations of the Georgies and Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, During the Civil Avar he was made 
secretary and historiographer to the Pari lament, and 
in that capacity produced a History of the Parlia¬ 
ment of England, 1G4Q-1043 (1050; several times 
republished), and a Breviary of the same history 
( 1(550). lie died 13th November 1050. 

May, Sill Thomas Eiwkinjs, Baron Farn- 
borough, bom in 1815, was educated at Bedford 
School, became assistant-librarian of the House of 
CommoiiH iu 1831, clerk-assistant in 1856, and clerk 
of the House in 1871. He was called to the bar in 
1838, was made in I860 Companion, in 1806 Knight 
Commander of the Hath, and shortly after liis 
retirement from office in 1886 was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Faniborough, but died on 18th 
May of that year. His most important works are 
A Treatise on the Law , Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usage of Parliament (1844), which, acknow¬ 
ledged as the parliamentary text-book, had gone 
through six editions before his death _ ami been 
translated into German and Hungarian; Con¬ 
stitutional Histori) of England since the Accession 
of George ILL, 17G0-1S6O (1861-63; 3d cel., with 
supplementary chapter, 3 vole. 1871), a continuation 
of Hallam’s work to our own times, and of which 
French and German translations have appeared; 
and Democracy in Europe: a History (2 vols. 1877), 
a work characterised by great learning and im¬ 
partiality. 

Mayas, See American Indians. 

May bolts a town of Ayrshire, 82 miles inland, 
and 9 by rail S, by AA r . of Ayr. In feudal times 
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the capital of Garrick, and a burgh of barony since 
J5ii>, it i> an oil-world place, which once boasted 
twcnty-eqdit baronial imuisioiiH, .several of which 
at ill remain■ )j chides which, it has a new town-]] all 
(18H7) and a line Homan Catholic clnmdi (1870). 
Sim clunking is the staple industry. The fannma 
abbey of Crii Prague I (q. v.) is in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1*31)3862; i 1881 >4491. 
flliiycncc. See M,unz. 

ill a Venn c (Lat. Mahuuid), a French depart¬ 
ment formed out of the old provinces of Maine and 
Anjun, now eoultuuiug the avrotulisseuients of 
Laval, Cliiitcau-Ctontier, and -Mayenuo, lias an area 
of 101IS sq, m. and a pop. of (187 —) 350,687 ; (ISyti) 
340,003. The valleys of the Mayeime, Vihtiuc, 
anil Hart he arcs burly fevtile, ami yield wheat, 
kirle>\ ila\, potatoes, hemp, aud fruit (especially 
apples for cider I. Cattle- breeding, coil! and slate 
jxiiikinjjf, and cut ton spinning and weaving n.ro the 
other chief industries. Chief-town, Laval.—The 
riirr Mayomie, after a course of 1*27 miles in a 
southerly dheethm, joins the fcjarthe at Angers to 
form the Maine, ft uihuLarv of the Loire.’ It k 
navigable nji tu Laval,—The town of Mavttfinc, on 
the river Mayenne, 78 miles by rail tt. hy AY. of 
C.cen, has a picturesipii? ruined castle {taken by the 
English in 1424), steep narrow streets, mul maim- 
Inclines of calico uuu linen. l\»p. (1872) 8700; 
usxGimo. 

Mayor, Julius IKmu-ut yon, physicist, waa 
Lorn at Ucilbroun, 25th November 1814, studied 
medicine fit Tubingen, Munich, and Paris, began 
life a« ft ship's surgeon, and settled in his native 
town to practise Iiikproiosion in 1841. "Whilst at 
Batavia, in 1840 Uis attention was liwt attracted to 
the studies lio afterwards pursued in every interval 
of leisure. In 1842 lie published in Liebig’s Anmtlcn 
a preUitiinary statement of the mechanical theory 
of neat, in which lie clearly determined the uumeii- 
cal relation between lieat and work. Three years 
later lie restated his views with admirable clearness 
aud with a great wealth of illustration, and at the 
same time gave n forecast of his theory of the 
meteoric origin of the sun’s heal, elaborated in 
18JS. Contemporaneously v ith Mayer themedmui. 
cal theory of heat, was worked out independently 
h.V Joule (q.v.) in England. Nevertheless a con¬ 
troversy avose as tu the priority of discovery, 
dhe Iioyal Nuniuty g«i\e him the Copley medal in 
1 s 7J, and he was ennobled hy the king of "VViir- 
tfmlierg two yeais before his death, on 20 th INI arch 
A layer's pupom weic collected under the 
title jlfo’lutnik tfrr ] Ft trine (2d erl 1874), and his 
Iwn'sjHiittlaiw appeared in ISSD. See Tyndall’s 
paper in Aiufttrc (vol. v. p and of. vol xvii.k and 
monograph* by Dlihring 087b) mid AYeyranch 

jin .)-ii j. See Ephkm1.ua. 

-Iliiyhem, Sec Assault. 

. Aluvhww* Arttwrfs (1826-75), author, wrote 
in conjunction with his brother Henry (‘ the Brothers 
Mathew’) several notable works of humorous Do. 
tion, lhe best of which are named in the article 
below. In addition to this, the bet ter-known part 
of Iih work, lie wrote several stories which were 
popular nL tlic time— Pared ivith Gold [ 1S57), The 
/ # a »■ tfCrtrf tn Hiboats h to ’if (1801), Ft t ecs for Fort tin ex 
(iSG5),&c. 


JI ;it hew. II KM it V, journalist and litterateur, was 
hm n in Unv hm in N< ivonil ax is12. He van away 
llnlJl ri list minster School in consequence of unjust 
tie.ttmenc, uas sent on a voyage to Calcutta and 
on -returning was articled to his father, a solicitor. 
aMayhewn lii^L advuntiu'o in literature w/is the 
“i conjunction uith Gilbert it JJeckctt 
ol '±hc Icrbcnts, the pi ml net ion of whicli Was 


stopped by A Beckett's father. The two youtlis 
in disgust left their homes, and with but fifteen 
shillings between them walked to Edinburgh, 
hoping to make fortunes there as actors aud authors 
at the theatre of which Mayhew’s brother Edward 
was lessee; this failed, for they were at once sent 
back. In 1831 they started Figaro in London, ami 
the year following The Thief \ which was the proto¬ 
type of the ‘Bits’ journals of to-day. In 1841 
May hew produced The Wandering Minstrel t a 
faice, and shortly after joined with Ills brother 
Augustus in one of the must successful of literary 
partnerships, during which (ns 1 the Brothers May- 
! now ’) they produced some remarkably clever works 
I of fiction, the best of which nr e The (rood Genius 
flint turned Everything tu Gold (1847), The Greatest 
Plague of Life (1847 ), The Image of Mis Father 
(1848), 117iom to Marry (1S4S), The Magic of Kind . 
ness (1849), Living for Appearances (1855). One of 
the originators and iir.st editor of Punch, Maybew 
was from early in the * forties ” ti voluminous writer 
on many subjects—as on The Peasant Boy Philo - 
supher (1854), The TI r ondecs of Seizure (1855), 
Shops and Companies of London (IMu), London 
Characters (1874), and the Criminal Prisons of 
London. The work by which Maybew will peril ftp* 
be best remembered is his great London Labour 
and the London Poor (1851, &c.). Homy May how, 
who bad married in 1844 the elder daughter of 
Douglas Jurrold, died on July 25, 1887.—HoiiAOia 
At ayiiew (1S16-72), brother of the two foregoing, 
also made some mark in literature, more especially 
of u Immnroiis and ejdiemevai kind, He was ft 
constant contributor to Punchy of which lie was 
at one time sub-editor. 

ItKiiyilootliL a village of County Kildare, Ire- 
land, 15 miles NBA of Dublin by rail j pup. (1881), 
including the college, 1174. Ft is of historical 
interest as the seat of the Geraldines, of whose 
castle striking ruins still remain ; and as the scene 
of mure than one struggle with the English power, 
especially the * Hebelhoii of Silken Thoinaa/ in the 
reign of Henry A r IIL, and in tbo war of the Con¬ 
federates (1G4I-50), But its chief modem interest 
arises from ita Homan Cathojic college, established 
(1705J by an act of the Irish parliament during 
Fitts nun is try, to meet a necessity created by 
the destruction, through the French HcvoluLimi, of 
the places of education in France, upon which the 
Irish Catholic clergy, excluded by the penal Jaws 
from the opportunity of domestic education, had 
been driven to lely. Tlie original endowment, mi 
annual vote of £8928, was continued, although not 
without controvert ami keen opposition on the 
part of zealous Protestants, by the imperial parlia¬ 
ment after the net of union. In the year 184G Sir 
llnbert Peel carried a bill for a permanent endow¬ 
ment of ,E2G,0()0 a year, to which was willed a 
giuufc of £30,GUO for building purposes. The build¬ 
ing erected under the original endow incut is a plain 
quadrangle. The new college is a very striking 
uotliic quadrangle by Pugin, containing Wo/es,sms’ 
and students’ apartments, lecture-halls, and a 
singularly fine library and refectory. 

-nn ri ^ L 'I ^ 1C! A.^ the college whs to receive 

ouu students, all destined for the priesthood. The 
patronage of the 500 studentships was divided in 
tlie ratio of population among the bishops of (ho 
several sees of Ireland ; the candidates were fuib- 
jected, before matriculation, to a comprehensive 
entrance examination. The full collegiate course 
, wght; years, two of which were given to 
classics, two to philosophy, and the remaining four 
to divinity fsciiptiue, clmrch history, canon law, 

3J1 1 ? 1 ! o-n e ' V liml \ m]l Ian t r »agefl. The divinity 
received a money stipend 
of £20 annually., and at Urn close of the ordinary 
com so, 20 Dim hoy no ^Scholarships 3 were assigned 
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"by competition to the most distinguished students, 
and might be held for three years. The legislative 
authority "was vested in a hoard of seventeen 
trustees, and the internal administration in an 
academical body, consisting of a president and 
vice-president, togothor with a numerous body of 
professors and deans, Of a board of eight visitors, 
Jive were named by the crown, and three elected 
by the trustees. 

In 1801), by the Irish Church Act, tlio Maynoolh 
endowment was withdrawn—a capital sum, four¬ 
teen times its amount, being granted to the trustees 
for the discharge of existing interests, The college, 
however, is still maintained on tlio same foobiim; 
and although the number of pupils, owing to tile 
suspension of free studentships and exhibitions, 
foil off somewhat for the few years immediately 
succeeding the disendowniont, tlio diminution was 
only temporary, In recent years the average num¬ 
ber of students in residence has been 500. The 
visitorial powers created under the act of parlia¬ 
ment are now exercised by visitors appointed by 
the trustees, and all state connection is at an end. 
The college also possesses somo landed and funded 
property, the result of donations and bequests, the 
most considerable of which h that of Lord TJuii- 
boyne, Unman Catholic Bishop of Cork, The new 
clmpel, originally included in tno design supplied by 
Pugin in 1H4(J tor the new college, was (with the 
exception of a tower and spire 275 feet high) com¬ 
pleted rib the cost of £50,000, and dedicated in 
1800. Designed by the late J. J. McCarthy in the 
Decorated Gothic style, it consists of a great nave, 
choir, and sanctuary, ending in a Jive sided apso, 
from which radi/tlo iivo chapels. Tlio entire length 
is 220 feet, the width 40 foot, tlio height from floor 
to groined ceiling 70 fact. The sides of tlio chapel 
are flanked by cloisters which exteriorly present 
the appearance of aisles. The interior is richly 
fitted as a collegia to clmpcl, with 450 choir-slalls 
of finely-carved oak, mosaic pavemonts of varied 
devices, altars of Carrara marble, rich painted 
glass, and a sweetly-toned organ, built on the 
electro-pneumatic principle. A great part of the 
college buildings was burned in Novomber 1878, but ; 
bus since been restored. 

Mayo, a maritime county of tlio province of 
Connaught* Ireland, is bounded on the N. aiul AY. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, K, by Sligo and Roscommon, 
and )S. by Galway. Area, 1,300,731 acres, of which 
nearly 20 per cent, is l>og aiul 18 per cent, barren. 
Of the remainder 108,140 acres wore under crop in 
1888 (cereals 55*087 acres* and green crops 01/263, 
including 48,0S0 acres of potatoes), 39,857 laid 
down to permanent pasture* mid 11,240 sown with 
clover, sainfoin, &c. Pop. (1841) 388,887; (1861) 
251,700; (1881) 245,212, of whom 238,202 wore 
Roman Catholics ^ and 5575 Protestant Episco¬ 
palians, The roaring of cattle and agriculture are 
the leading industries. The eastern half of the 
county is more or less a plain* the western half 
mountainous, the highest points being Muilrea 
(2088 feel), Nophin (2330), and Crongli Patrick 
(2370). Ironstone nboumlg, but owing to want 
of fuel ia not worked; arid there are soveral 
valuable slate-quarries. The chief towns arc 
Castlebar (38S5), AYcslport (44G9), ^Ballina (5700* 
including 1442 in County Sligo), and Jjallinrobe 
(2286). The coast-line of Mayo is about 250 miles, 
and is greatly indented* Killaln, Blucksod, mid 
Clew Rays* Killary Harbour, and Broad Haven 
being on this coast. Oil' Mayo, too, lie the islands 
Acldl (35,283 acres), Clare (3059), and others. 
Loughs Mask and Corrib lie on the southern border, 
and Loughs Conn, Castlebar, Cullen, Camgli, 
Oomimoro within the county. A valuable salmon- 
fishery exists in the river Moy, and Lough Mask 
is the homo of the ‘ gLllaroo ’ trout. . The Irish 
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language was in 1881 spoken by 8808 persons who 
did not know English, mid by 138,930 who did. 
1' our members are returned to the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

Mayo formed part of the extensive territory 
gmiiled by King John to Hubert do Burgh ; but 
Y Ilham, the third earl, seizing Cfalway and Mayo, 
threw oil the English allegiance and adopted the 
f customs of the Irish/ together with the Celtic 
name of Mac-William. The district was not sub¬ 
dued until I58C. The antiquities of Mayo are 
ol lie fly ecclesiastical, there being many ruin* of 
monasteries, Pour round towers exist, and at 
Cong tlio remains of a splendid abbey of the 12th 
century. The celebrated ‘ Cross of Oong/ now in 
the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, was 
made at Roscommon in 1120. 

Maya, Richard Southwell Bounins, Earl 
of, Indian statesman, was born in Dublin on 21st 
February 1822, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. lie entered the House of Commons as a 
Conservative in 1847, and was appointed Chief- 
secretary of Ireland by Lord Derby in 1852, 1858, 
and 18(40- In 1868 he was sent out to succeed 
Lord Lawrence as Viceroy uf India. He discharged 
the duties of his ollice with earnest zeal arid uniform 
courtesy, maintained friendly relations with the 
neighbouring states, treated the feudatory princes 
and the native people with impartial justice tem¬ 
pered by great kindness, and effected considerable 
immovements in the economic management of the 
Indian government, in gaol discipline, in irrigation 
works, and in providing educational facilities for 
the native Mohammedan population. AYliilsb in¬ 
specting the convict settlement at Port Blair on 
tlio Andaman Islands, on 8th February 1872, be 
was fatally stabbed by a Punjab fanatic. See 
Life by Sir AY. AA r . Hunter (2 vols, 1875). 

Mayonnaise, a thick cold sauce for salads, 
cold meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, &c., mado of 
the yolk of eggs, salad-oil, and vinegar, with a 
little salt, cayenne pepper, and meat-jolly; it is 
sometimes coloured leu with powdered lobster 
coral, or green with spinach or parsley. 

Mayor ( F>\ inairc, Lafc, major; see Major), 
originally a steward, bailiff, or overseer, thonca the 
elnef-magistrate of a city or corporate town in 
England or Ireland. Tlio mayor is the head of the 
local judicature, and the executive officer of tho 
numicipnlity; Iiq is elected by the council from Hie 
aldermen or councillors, and holds ollice for a Year 
only. His duties include those of returning oliicer 
in all boroughs oxcepL those cities and towns which, 
being counties of themselves, have sheriffs of their 
own. The first Mayor of London was appointed 
in 1180, the lirst Mayor of Dublin in M09. The 
mayors of London, York, and Dublin arc called 
‘Lord Mayor/ The Lord Mayor of London lies 
the title oi ‘Right Honourable "—which, alon^with 
tlie title ‘Lord/ was first allowed by Edward III. 
in 1354—is the representative of royalty in the 
civil government of the city, tfio chief com uiis- 
sioner of lieutenancy, the conservator of the river 
Thames, and on the demise of a sovereign is sum¬ 
moned to attend the Privy-council. To sustain 
the hospitality of the city he receives an allow¬ 
ance of £8000 a year, with the use of the Mansion 
House (q.v.), furniture, carriages, &c. He is 
chosen by the Livery (q.v.) on the 29th September, 
being commonly the senior alderman -\vlio has not 
already * passed the chair/ Although the office is 
still one of dignity, it is only in the eyes of 
foreigners that the Lord Mayor of London is one 
of the most important public functionaries of the 
realm. The Mayor of Dublin was first styled Lord 
Mayor by Charles II. in 1665, r Tho title of Mayor 
ia used to denote tho chief officer of a city in the 
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t T ntted States and the BritEh colonies. In France 
the Maire w lirst olliccr of a town, commune, or 
district. For the Mayor of the Palace, see Pepix. 
♦See afso Peovost. 

MayottCk owe of the Comoro Isles (q.v.). 

MflVSlille, capital of Mason county, Kentucky, 
on the'Ohio River, 09 miles by rail NE, of Lexing¬ 
ton. It is the river»iH>rt of ft rich territory, and 
contains many mills, distil lories, Ac. Pop. 5220. 

Mayweed* or Stinking Camomile (q.v.). 

Jfaznmct, ft town in the French department 
of Tarn, an the Arncttc, 43 miles ESE. of Toulouse, 
and 12 by mil SSE. of Castics. It lias extensive 
woollen manufactures. Fop. 10,939. 

llaziUlilerni), a province of northern Persia, 
flinging the CaHiinn Sea for some 200 miles and 
lying between tlio provinces of filiilan ami A.stva- 
)>ad, consists of a belt of low marshy coast-hind, 
10 to 20 miles wide, hacked hv the well-wooded 
northern slopes of the Elburz. Fhe climate is very 
changeable, in summer both rainy and unhealthy, 
but on the uplands fairly salubrious. Owing to 
the fertility ot the soil, which is watered by numer¬ 
ous small livers, the Persians call the province the 
1 Garden of Iran,’ Rice, wheat, and other cereals, 
cotton, mulberrydrees, and a variety of fnutw are 
produced. Horses, asses, and camels arc exten¬ 
sively bred. Area of province, 10,400 sq. ill.; pop. 
300,000. The chief town is Sari, though Barfunish 
(gee Balfhusii) is the sent of the trade with Russia. 
Iron ores and mineral oils are very abundant. 

lliizarin, Jules (Giulia Muzetrini), cardinal 
and chiuf-iniiiurtcr of France during the minority 
of Louis XIV., was bom l*lth July 1602, at Piscina 
ill the Abruzzi. lie studied under the Jesuits at 
Rome, and later at Alcala in Spain, where he 
relieved the tedium of study with love-making. 
He next entered the military service of the pope, 
but libs ability for diplomacy‘was early leeognised. 
Having accompanied a papal legate to the court of 
France, he became known about 1628 to Richelieu, 
who divined his promise tuul engaged him to main¬ 
tain French interests in Italy, which he did while 
still employed by the poiic us vice-legate to Avignon 
(1B3'2), and nuncio to the French court (11)34-36). 
In 1631) he openly isnUucd the service of Louis XIII, 
anti was naturalised a Fionc]iman ; and two years 
later he received tv cardinals hat through the influ¬ 
ence of Richelieu, who befoiohis death (4th Decem¬ 
ber 1612) recommended Mazarin to the king as his 
successor. His position was one of great difficulty 
amid the intrigues and jealousies of the Lime, and 
the first necessity was that he .should make himself 
indispensable to the queen, who became regent on 
her husband's death in May 1643. But Mazarin 
wuh one ul the most supple courtiem that over 
bowed the knee before a tin one, and moreover be 
knew how to touch a woman's heart by Iris ruiiuui tic 
devotion, So be kept his place as in inis ter, ami it 
is certain, from his famous camels and many of 
the Ilriihl letters, that the queen gave him her 
love, if it cannot with certainty be proved that 
there was a private marriage between them. It 
should he remembered that this was perfectly pos¬ 
sible, for M. Clieruel has discovered that tlie car¬ 
dinal Lad never taken more than the minor orders, 
of which aimm could easily divest hi in seif. Mazarin 
pu^esml admirable faculty for a Hails and so much 
personal charm that ho niled with greater smooth¬ 
ness than Richelieu, although with almost as 
unlimited a .sway. The parliament, thinking to 
regain political power, twisted the leglstration of 
edicts of taxation ; hut Muzariu caused the leaders 
of tlic opposition to be /mcnied ( August 1648), upon 
which the disturbance:* of the Fronde (q, v.) bewail. 
The court retired to Sfc Oernmln, hut at length”tri¬ 


umphed by tho aid of Condo, and the truce of liuel, 
while it removed the obnoxious taxes, left Mazarin 
and his subordinates in office. Tho hatred against 
him, however, blazed out anew in the provinces, 
when at Iris instigation the queen-regent arrested 
Condo, Conti, and Longuevillc in January 1650. 
Mazarin triumphed at Bethel, but soon had to 
succumb to the strength of the combination against 
him and retire to exile at BrlYlih ^ Meantime the 
press teemed with pamphlets and satires against him 
—the famous Mazarinadcsy few of which, however, 
attained tlie dignity of literature. The cardinal 
now perceived the fatal consequences of his policy 
of isolating himself and the queen from every party 
in the state, and bent all liifl masterly powers of 
intrigue to form a new royal party, Turenne was 
gained over, and his military genius proved more 
than adequate as a counterpoise to the opposition 
of Condi). After one years absence Mazarin re¬ 
turned to court in January 1G52, but eight months 
later again retired to Sedan to admit of a recon¬ 
ciliation with the parkment of Paris. At length 
in February 1053 he returned in triumph to Paris, 
and thereafter his power remained secure, while he 
quickly regained all Ins popularity. Under his 
rule tlie influence of Franco abroad was greatly 
increased, He gained the alliance of Cromwell at 
the price of Dunkirk; secured the preponderance 
of French influence in southern Germany by tho 
treaty of Westphalia (1648), and the league of tlie 
Rhine, formed in 1659; and liy the treaty of 
the Pyrenees (November 7, 1659), and the marriage 
of Louis XIV. with the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
brought the succession to the throne of Spain 
within tlie range of French ambition. Mazarin 
died at Vincennes, 9th March 1661, lending an 
immense fortune, variously stated at from 18 to 40 
million livres. His magnificent library, which had 
long been placed freely at the disposal of the public, 
was bequeathed to the College Mazarin. His 
name survives characteristically in the ‘Mazarin 
Bible ,* one of the most priceless treasures of 
Bibliomania (q,v.). 

His celebrated nieces whom he brought from 
Italy to the French court present all tlie possible 
contrasts of character ami destiny. The eldest of 
the seven, tlie virtuous Laura Munciin, married tlie 
Due do Mercceur, son of Ilenry IV, and Gabrielie, 
and died young. Anne-Marie Uaifcinom, her 
cousin, married the Prince de Conti, an austere 
and gloomy hunchback, ami also died young. 
Laura Mart mom mounted a throne by marrying 
the Duke of Modena, and became mother of the 
second queen of James II. of England. Olympe 
Mancini, who became Comtesse de Soissons, was 
a woman formed for great crimes, whose true place 
would have been in the palace of tlie Camro or 
the Vatican of the Borgias. She plunged deep 
into a scries of discreditable intrigues, and found 
herself obliged to flee from France to escape the 
mnishmcnfc uf a poisoner. After flitting awhile 
ike an evil genius over the face of Europe, she 
died poor and obscure at Brussels. Hoy tense Man- 
cini, the most beautiful of the seven, and her uncle’s 
favourite, inherited bis fortune, and was sought in 
marriage by tho Duke of Savoy, the Prince of 
Portugal, and the King of England. The cardinal 
married her to the Due de la Moilluraic, who took 
the name and arms of Mazarin. lie was a gloomy 
bigot, who mutilated with the fury of a Byzantine 
iconoclast the magnificent antique statues which 
Mazarin hud collected with all an Italian’s love for 
art, shut up Jiis wife, and treated her with a jealous 
severity which afforded in the morality of tho time 
ample justification for her misconduct. She found 
at once a refuge from his pursuit in England, and 
a characteristic recreation in an intrigue with 
Charles II. Marie-Anne Man cini became Duchesso 
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de Bouillon, and was the generous patroness of 
Lafontaino ami other men of loiters. Her reputa¬ 
tion was not spotless, 1ml her wit brought her oil* 
triumphant from an examination for sorcery before 
the Chainbro Ardente which her sister could nob 
face. Marie Mancini, the least beautiful of the 
seven, was beloved by Louis XIV., who would luwo 
married her hub for the self-denying opposition of 
his great minister. She found shelter bub not con¬ 
solation in the arms of Prince Colonna, ono of the 
jealous husbands of old Italian story. She lied 
from his severity to Provence, to Flanders, ami 
to >Spain, but was at length secured and subdued 
into submission. 

Sog the JIFtinoirca of suoh con temporaries ns De Ectz, 
Mtuhune Mottovillo, La lloohefoucauld, Turenno, Gram* 
moat, and Bazin’s /list, dc France sons Louis XIIT. ct 
sous 1c Card. Mazarin (4 vols. 184(1); but especially the 
following works wliioli have superseded all otliora: 
Choruol’s Hist, dc France pendant la Minorit6 de Louis 
XIV. (4 vols. 1879-80), and its sequel, Hist, de France 
sous Ic Ministh'C dc Card. Mazarin (2 vols, 1881-82), 
also CUomol'a edition of tlio Littres du Card, Mazarin 
pendant son MinistZrc (4 vols. 1879-87). Otlier banks 
that may bo read nro Cousin's Jc lines sc dc Mazarin 
(1805), Ltcndo’s Lea Nifoes dc Mazarin (1856), ami Gus¬ 
tavo Masson’s Mazarin (1880) in the Ilomo Library’ 
sories, The Mazarinades ivoro enumerated by Moreau 
in his UibUoyraphic dca Mazavinadca (3 vola. 1S50-51; 
containing a list of no fewer than 4082), ntid collected in 
Choi# dc Mazurinudes (2 vols, 1853). 

illa/arroii, or AlmazA iuiON, a seaport town 
of Spain, 27 miles WWW. of Cartagena. Pop. 11,002. 

Muzntlnii', a fortified seaport of Mexico*, at 
the entrance of tho river Mazallnn, which falls into 
the tin If of California, 230 miles SE. of Sinaloa. 
It is a wall'built and picturesque town, the houses 
nearly all of ono story, and possesses a cathedral, 
custom-house, barracks, a cotton factory, foundries, 
&c. The chief exports are gold and silver, archil, 
anil mofchor-of-poarl. Pop. 1188D) 17,395, 

Mazcppa, Ivan ^raniANDYicni, hetman of 
the Cossacks, was horn in 1644, descendetl of a 
poor hub noble family of Podolia. lie became a 
page at the court of John Casiuiir, king of Poland. 
A Polish nobleman, having surprised him in an 
intrigue with his wife* caused him lu he stripped 
nakod, and hound upon his own horse, lying upon 
his back, and with his head to its bail, and let tho 
animal loose, leaving Mazoppa Lo his fate. Tho 
horse carried him, senseless from exhaustion, to 
its native wilds of tho Ukraine, according to bhe 
usual account. A more credible atory is that his 
horse carried him through woods ami thickets and 
brought him back torn and bleeding to his own 
homo. Mazoppa now joined tho Cossacks, became 
secrotary lo their batman, Bainollovicli, ami in 1687 
was elected his successor. IIo won the confidence 
of Peter tlio Great, who loaded him with honours, 
and made him Prince of the Ukraine; hub, on the 
curtailment of tho freedom of the Cossacks by 
Russia, Mazappa conceived the idea of throwing 
Dll 1 the sovereignty of tho czar, and for this purpose 
entered into negotiations with Charles XII. of 
Sweden. Ills treason was revealed to Peter the 
Great, who long refused bo credit it, hub after 
Pul Iowa, ordered his efligy to he hanged upon the 
gallows, mul liis capital, Baturin, to be razed to 
the ground. Mazeppn/s hopes perished in the 
(linnstor of Pulfcowa (1709), and he fled with Charles 
to^ Bender, where ho died miserably tho same year, 
liis story is the subject of a famous poem by 
Byron, of a novel by Bulgarin, and a drama by 
Gottschall, of two paintings by Verncib, mul of a 
masterly historical work by Kostomaroir (1882). 

Muzitl'ktl! a lively Polish round dance, the 
music of which is generally in $ time. The peculi¬ 
arity of the rhythm, which lias a pleasing effect, is 


what characterises the music of the Mazurka. Il is 
danced by four or eight couples, and is much prac¬ 
tised in the north of Germany, as well as in Poland, 
from whose province Masovia it gets its name. 

Mnzzni’ii, a walled cathedral city of Sicily, 32 
miles by rail S. of Trapani, stands in a line plain 
on the seashore. Pop. 13,074. 

Jtlazzarino, a town of Sicily, 15 miles SE. of 
Caltanibetta. Pop. 12,904. 

91a zz ilii, Giuseppe (English, Joseph), Italian 
paLriofc and republican, was born at Genoa, 22d 
June 1805, A clever, precocious boy, ho began to 
study at tlic university of liis native town when 
only thirteen, and before lie was nineteen was 
practising as an advocate. In April 1821 his heart 
was deeply stirred and his imagination llred through 
seeing refugees from tho unsuccessful rising in Pied¬ 
mont, and from that moment lie conceived tlio idea 
of the liberation of his country. At first he assailed 
the domination of the classical school of literature, 
and Us 'monarchical 1 tyranny of rule and prescrip¬ 
tion. But the earnestness of his nature soon pushed 
him on to make 1 the first great sacrifice of Ins life,’ 
by renouncing * the career of literature for the more 
direct path of political action. 1 In 1829 he joined 
the Carbonari (q.v.), although lie mistrusted their 
aims, their ihoUukIh, and the diameter of their 
organisation. He was betrayed in July 1830 to 
the Sardinian police, and imprisoned in Savona. 
In Ms prison cell he matured tnose thoughts which 
beoanie the ruling principles i>f his life and work, 
and shortly after liis release, early in the follow¬ 
ing year, organised at Marseilles the Young Italy 
Association. The first and last duty of its mem¬ 
bers was to labour to create a free, independent, 
and united nation of Italians, The great mass of 
the people were to bo educated to understand their 
rights, and taught to obtain them, if need were, 
UmyugW ivmmctiuv, liwfc IRvty mvtet freed 
from tho yoke of the foreigner. Nothing hub a 
republic could serve her political needs in the future. 
Once Italy were regenerated, she f was destined to 
arise the mifciatrix of a new life, and of a new and 
powerful unity to ail the nations of Europe'—the 
selfsame rflle that Heine and Young Germany 
assigned to regenerated Germany. The ultimate 
goal was the governance of the world by the 
moral law of progress, through the cflectivo 
agencies of association, man with man and nation 
with nation. 'The labour to he undertaken was 
not merely political, but above all a moral work ; 
not negative, but religious, ’ It was essentially tho 
practice of a faith, the living of ft creed, a religion. 
It was in this spirit that Mazzini laboured to Ins 
life’s end—unwaveringly, disinterestedly, through 
blie bitterest humiliations of esile, and at the cost 
of the greatest personal sacrifices. 

Shortly after Charles Albert asconded the throno 
of Piedmont (April 1831) Mazzini addressed to linn 
a manly appeal, urging him to put himself at the 
head of the struggle for Italian independence, and 
to gran t needful concessions lo ids people’** cry for 
liberty. His answer was a sentence of perpetual 
banishment, Mctternich having forced the new 
king to take a commission in the dmgonnades of 
reaction. Further, in August 1832 the trench 
authorities expelled him from lh& country. Bub 
lie outwitted them, and lay hidden at Marseilles. 
From this time he led for more than twenty years 
f a life of voluntary imprisonment within the four 
walls of a little room.’ But no confinement could 
quell his apiiit or restrain his activity, Hence¬ 
forward he was tho most untiring political agitator 
in Europe, the man most dreaded by its absolute 
government?; with Lassallc he was ono of the most 
conspicuously successful of the century. Ho wrote 
incessantly, in a strain of such fervid eloquence, 
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and with such an Intensity of conviction, that his 
words kindled in the hearts of those that read 
them the enthusiasm to do and dare all things. 
Though by nature frank, open, and hold, no man 
perhaps learned to understand better the tortuous 
aits oi secieb conspiracy. Ho was driven to adopt 
thb underground method of warfare by the power 
and vigilance and unscrupulous character of the 
enemies be contended against, and tlie close and 
united bout they presented to every revolutionary 
assault. In 1834 he organised an invasion of 
Bavo.v, which failed ignoininionsly, chiefly ihrnngh 
tlie lukewarmness, if not tieaehevy, of the soldier 
placed at its head. The next two years Mnzzini 
spent in Switzerland, incessantly active, extending 
his rnganisation throughout Italy, instigating hi >4 
countrymen to insurrection, and scattering broad¬ 
cast through Europe the bursting seeds of repub¬ 
lican revolt. In the year of tlie Savoy fiasco he 
dn.*iv up, at llcrn, for Young Emope—i.c. Young 
Italy, "Young Germany, and Young Poland united 
—tlio 2Wf of Fntlrrnity, a code of abstract doc¬ 
trines dictating to humanity a faith and rules of 
life, being in tin* lft»l days of 1830 banished 
from Switzerland, he found a refuge in Loudon. 
Although for bmne years (1841-18) ho struggled 
haul against poverty, lie nevertheless contrived 
to help hi* iKiorcr, ignorant comitrviuen, the 
organ-boysof Loudon, by gathering them round 
him in night-classes and teaching them and 
chilising them. In 1844 he charged the English 
government with opening his letters, mid com¬ 
municating their contents to the rulers in Italy, 
and made good hU accusation. This raised 1 a 
great storm of indignation throughout the country, 
awl drew from. Cavlvle a spirited testimonial to 
Muzziui in The Times, tfir James (hahum, the 
Home Secretary, even felt constrained to apologise 
in tlie HouMi id Commons fur having publiclv 
xe)^nted the calumnies id his enemies. 

On the outbreak of tlio Lombard revolt in 1848 
Mazziiii hastened to throw Mnwelr into the thick 
of tlie .struggle. The king of Sardinia sought to 
win him over by the proiui.se to make him Jlrst 
minister in the new Ihcdniomese-Lombard fctate, 
and to grant him as large a share as lie might desire 
in the framing of a constitution for it. But Mazzini's , 
aims were not of personal ambition, ami lie would he 
no party to the aggrandisement of the dynasty of 1 
Savoy at the expense, or to the detriment, of a 
united Italy. After Milan capitulated, lie tried 
with Uarihaldi to keep the war alive in tlie valleys 
oi the A Jps • but, when he miw that all was over in 
Lombardy, he made hi* wav to Tuscan v. Leghorn 
received him with wild eidinmiusm on 8th Vebnmrv 
18Pi, the day hefoic the republic was proclaimed at 
Itonie, and clem**! him her depute to tlie lepuhiican 
tt^wnhlyin tin' papal dly, Un2iitLi March Mazziiii, 
Sam, and Armriliiii were appointed a triumvirate 
with dictatorial powers; they chose an their motto 
‘broil mid the People.’ But on 55th April the 

P reach arrived before the city to reinstate the none 
and alter a tough struggle were admitted within 
the walk J he republic fell, and the triumvir* 
indignantly resigned mi the hurt day of June. 
iHu74iiuuia.dc his way hack to London. Not Low* 
eyvrto rert: he planned Hie uMoinidetl icings at 
Mnunm (IS.>2), Milan 118.13), Genoa (1857), and 
Leghorn nm f MeaiJuhiJo in London lie hid 
huimvd, along with Ko.-muIi and Leilrii-llolliu, the 
European As-oeisithni, and with them issued in 
September 18 ,m its republican manifesto. The 
bocieh of the friends of Italy was organ bed about 
jn , I? 1S511 Mfizziui condemned 

tlic i iluuoe 1 ledinmit. had made with Napoleon III * 
ofS.WIJ-mul Nice to I’miiec not onl’v 
PA 1 .!?* Wlal him {mul 

uu>io.kl(li) nitli (lie imti'ii.t's sorrowful indignation. 

lie supported Garibaldi in his expedition against 
Sicily and Naples with all his iuflucnco and all 
hia resources; and when Piedmont h tapped in to 
reap the fruits of the soldi er’s heroic exertions, and 
even scattered his followers ancl look him prisoner 
at Asproiuonte (1862), Mazzini broke iiually with 
the inonarchical party. Tlie king replied to 
his fulminant by again passing 1 sentence of death 
upon him—the third time. Hut this did not deter 
him from stigmatising the Convention of September 
(sec ITALY) as a base compromise. In 1866-67 
Messina in protest elected him its deputy to the 
Italian parliament four times in succession. Two 
years later he was again expelled from Switzer¬ 
land, and in the following year (1870) wns 
arrested at sea, whilst on his way to Sicily, and 
carried prisoner to Gaetn. After being detained 
two months he was set at liberty. He settled at 
Lugano, but died at Pisa, 10th March 1872, and was 
biuied in liis native city, mourned by the entire 
nation he lmd done so much to create. 

Although from one point of view a utopian 
idealist mid political dreamer, the apostle of the 
new democratic evangel, ami from another point of 
view a restless demagogue, a dark conspirator, and 
disturber of llie peace of Europe, Mimini must he 
acknowledged by both parties alike to have been 
a man uf immense energy mul resource, and of 
great organising power, who unquestionably had 
the full courage of his convictions, ami wan con¬ 
sistent and thoroughly sincere and disinterested in 
his aims. His temperament and the constitution 
of his mind made him feel impatience and scorn of 
the moderates, the calm, cautious watchers and 
waiteis for opportunities. Ho wns averse to nib¬ 
bling advantage after advantage* and had no sym¬ 
pathy for the compromises and half-measures of 
statesmen anil diplomatists. His was tlie spirit 
that burns the bridges behind it, stakes all on one 
critical throw, ami puts forth all its energy to 
bring about a decisive and final result. CtiVour 
was of an opposite temperament: lie was essen¬ 
tially the cautious, calculating statesman. Hence 
the fundamental antagonism between the two 
men. Cavour was a man of aristocratic birth and 
ti(lining, am] the levelling doctrines of the new 
republicanjsin were in the highest degree repug¬ 
nant to him. No wonder then that lie disliked 
Maz/ini, the ardent apostle of equality, fraternity, 
anil humanity, the uncompromising enthusiast of 
action. And no wonder too that Maz/ini failed 
to sympathise with tlie methods of Cavour: ho saw 
in them no ruling principle beyond advantaging 
the House of Savoy, no desire'to labour for the 
pcnnje, no plan, no promise for their progress, and 
nothing like faith in their future. Nevertheless, 
mi inure than one critical occasion he abstained 
from embarrassing the Sardinian government, even 
when lie did nut approve of its proceedings, Ills 
own ability to govern is best evidenced in his suc¬ 
cessful organisation of the dillicult forces of secret 
insurrection; liia brief tenure of oilvee at Home 
was be*cfc by so many untoward conditions as to 
cllcctually preclude him from showing his real 
mettle, alumni lias been called the prophet of 
Italian unity, Garibaldi Us bright-errant, and 
Uivour the riveter uf the bolts lhat iinally united 
tiie tutijeetn me why a of the nation together. J’cr- 
fiap^ it would be more correct to say that Mazziux 
prepared the soil, sowed the seed, and fostered the 
growing plants, that Garibaldi did tlie work of 
gathering m the ripe fruit, hut it was Cavour who 
giuneri the (mul advantage of the harvest, 

All Mazzini s writings are, like Heine’s, desultory 

1JI a0lll p few Htorary and critical, hub 

most of them political, germane to the questions 
or the hour. His longest productions uro On the 
/Julies of Man, n noblo outline of ethical theory, 
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ami Thounhid upon Democracy in Europe^ a discus- 
fiion of 11 10 prominent whools of economic* ami 
socialism.. Apart from his eloquence, tlnj features 
of his writing that most forcibly ariosb attention 
arc Jus manly, niitspolvon tone, Jus cun did fairness 
—excopt sometimes when lie is speaking of the 
moderates—his starling love of justice and of free* 
dom, hot above all things elso liis keen ami accurate 
insight into the historical tendencies of modern 
Europe. 

The hast source for Marini's lifo mid works i H the 
collected edition of liis Scrilti, Miti cd Incditi, 16 vols., 
tlio first eight (1861-74) prepared for til© press by 
Mamni himself, the Inst oi^lit (1877-80) by Anrolio 
Halil, his brother triumvir at homo, An English edition 
(6 vals. 1864-70 \ now cd. 1890-91) has beon selected from 
tlio first eight vols, of tlio Scvitli. Heo also il [emoir by 
K A. Vinturi (2d cd. 1877); Mnrriotfc, Makers of 
Modern Italy (1889); and Clarke, Selected I'ssaus of * 
Mazzini (1887). 

Mead, a fermented 7iqtior made from liuney, 
The liunoy k mixed with water and fermented. 
Cottagers sometimes use the honey which remains 
in tlio combs affcor the usual processes of dropping 
and squeezing, for making mead* which is a thin and 
very brisk, hut at the same time luscious beverage. 
Mead has been in use from very ancient times, ami 
was known equally to the polished nations of 
southern Europe and the harhavous tribes of more 
nor them regions. The Latin name is Jlydromcl. 

Ulcilllc, Gkouue Cion uon, au American general, 
was bom 31st December 1815, at Cadiz, in Spain, 
where his father was a merchant and United Stales 
navy agent till 1810. lie graduated at West Point 
in 1885, served for a time against the Seminoles 
ami in Urn Mexican war, hut was mostly employed 
on survey duty and in tlio construction of light- 
houses until the civil war, becoming captain of 
engineers in 1850, and major in 1802. Iu 1801 he 
obtained a brigade of volunteers, and during tiie 
peninsular campaign received a severe gunshot 
wound. Ho distinguished himself at Antictam 
and at Fredericksburg, anil was promoted major- 
general in November 1862. In June 1803 lie was 
placed in command of the Army of the Potomac, 
superseding Hooker (q.v.) on the night of the 27th. 

A week later Gettysburg had been fought, and 
Leo's effort to carry the war into the country north 
of the Potomac hnd boon defeated. Meade became 
brigadier-general in the regular army on 3d July, 
and major-gunend in 18GJ, After the war he com¬ 
manded various military departments, until Ills 
death, which occurred at‘Philadelphia, 0th Novem¬ 
ber 1872. There is an equestrian statue of him 
(1887) in F“airmount Park there, 

Meadow Saffron* See Colcjjiicum. 
Mcadows-Taylor. See Taylor. 

DJUl'mI rifle* capital of Crawford county, Penn¬ 
sylvania, on French Crock, 113 miles by rail N. 
of Pittsburg. U manufactures woollens, paper, 
glass, machinery, agricultural implements, Ac., 
has oil-refineries ami large mil way-shops, and is 
the seat of Alleghany College (Methodist, founded 
1815), and of a Unitarian theological school. Pop. 
(1890)9502, 

Meagher, Thomas Francis, Irish patriot, was 
born iu Waterford, 3d August 1823, son of a wealthy 
me reliant who represented Waterford for several 
years. Ho had ins education at the Jesuit college 
of GJongowos Wood in Kildare, and at Stonyhm'st, 
and early devoted himself to the patriotic cause as a 
prominent and fearlosn member of the Young Ireland 
party. In 1818 he wna Ben fenced to donfcJi under the 
' Treason-felony ’ Act, luib was sent for lifo to Van 
Diemen's Land instead. IIo made Ms escape in 
1852, studied law in the Unilcd Slates, but on the 
outbreak of the war volunteered into the national 
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army. In 18GI he organised the ‘Irish brigade 1 
for the l’cdeiaks, ami distinguished himself by his 
courage in the seven days’ battles around Rich¬ 
mond, at the second battle of Bull llim, Fredericks¬ 
burg, and Antiotatn. After the war he became 
secretary of Montana territory, and while taking 
measures as temporary governor to keep tho hostile 
Indians in check, fell from the deck of a steamboat 
into the Missouri, near Fort Benlon, and was 
drowned, 1st July 1807. 

Meal. Bee Bread, 

Meal-tllb Plot* a conspiracy fabricated in 1079 
by Thomas Dnngeriield to gain credit ns an informer 
equal to that of Titus Oates and IJedloe. The son 
of a Roundhead fanner, lie was horn about 1G50 nb 
Waltham in Essex, and lie had liist started with 
the baseless assertion that tlio Presbyterians weio 
conspiring to destroy tlio government ami set up a 
republic. When this was discovered to be a lie lie 
was flung into Newgate, whereupon lie rounded at 
mice upon the Roman Catholics, declaring that the 
pretended Pieshyterian plot was only a cover for 
their own design upon the king’s life,* aud that the 
papers would he found concealed at the bottom of' 
ft meal-tub in the house of one Mis Cellier, who, 
together with Laily Powis, was actually tried and 
acquitted for the plot. Dangerlield lujn&clf was 
whipped ami pilloried iu June 1685, and cm his way 
backfiom Tylmin was killed by a blow in the eve 
from the canc of a barrister, Robert Frances, who 
was executed for tlio murder, 

Meal-worm, the larva of a small black beetle, 
Tcnchrio molitor, allied to the common Blaps (q.v.). 
Both adults and Jftrvce are loo common about 
bakeries, granaries, and stores, for the eggs are 
laid in meal, Jltnir, ami similar food-stulls, oil which 
the emerging larvio feed voraciously, The adult 
resembles Blaps, and is about half an inch Jong? 
the larva is decidedly longer, thin and round, 
yellowish in colour. An American species, T. 
obscuruny has also become common iu Britain, 
The preventive is thorough cleanliness. The meal¬ 
worms are often used as toad for cage-birds. 

Mealy Kng' (Coccus adonitlum or Dactylopius 
longispinus; see Coccus), mi insect naturalised in 
our hothouses, and very commonly found on such 
plants nil Stcidumotis and Camellia, orchids find 
pine-apples. The young appear like small reddish- 
brown mo ring specks on the leaves and small 
branches, to which they afterwards affix themselves 
by tho beak. As they grow older they become 
darker in colour, and are covered over with a white 
powdery-looking substance. After fertilisation, 
which usually takes place in spring, the female, 
remaining in the position described, lays her eggs 
between nor body aiul the surface of the plant, 
after which her body shrivels up until it forms a 
covering for the mass of eggs, rendered more effec¬ 
tual by the large amount of cottony material 
formed over it. Tho young can ho seen developing 
in scores in the midst of this material, from which 
they afterwards free themselves, and mil about on 
tiro planL. The Mealy Bug is disliked by gardeners 
chielly on account of tlio amount of dirt that 
collects round it on the leaves and branches, and 
the injury it does to the i lowers and fruit Lightly 
syringing the plants with soft soap and quassia 
solutions with a little paraffin oil in addition is 
generally Biillicient to check the ravages of this 
Jit tie pest, especially if put on before the law 
acquire their mealy coats. On valuable plants this 
may be painted with brushes. . Tobacco smoke 
proves useful in the early stages. 

Moan, in Mathematics, is a term interpolated 
between two terms of a series, and consequently 
intermediate in magnitude. The Geometrical 
Mean (q.v.) of two numbers is always loss than 
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thtir Arithmetical Mean (<|-v.) and greater than 
tlieir Ilniiuoiiie Mean, and the geometric mean is 
a geometric mean between the two others. 

Hcnncc. Sec Meeanee. 

He*nrn.Si See Kincardineshire. 

Measles (known al-o as Uvueola ami Mor- 
jiiLu) in one r>f the gumu of blood diseases termed 
Es'inlhcamta (q.v.), although, from the eruption 
which appeals on the surface of the body, it is 
'sometimes clashed with the skin diseases. It is 
con in amicable from pcison to poison, not least so 
in the early stage when it is indistinguishable from 
an ordinary cold ; and it uehloni occurs more than 
once in the same individual. It^ period of incuba¬ 
tion—i.e. the time that elapses between exposure 
to the contagion ami the Just appearance of the 
febrile symptoms which piecede the eruption—is 
usually about a fortnight; then come Witiidc 
and shivering, which aie soon followed by heat of 
skin, increased rapidity of the pulse. Joss of appetite, 
uml tliiivt. The icspimtory mucous membrane is 
abo affected, .and the symptoms are very much the 
same as those of a severe cold in the head, accom¬ 
panied by a dry cough, n slight sure throat, redness 
and watering of the eyes, ami sometimes tightness 
uf the chest. 

The eruption which is characteristic of the dis¬ 
ease usually appears upon the fourth day from the 
commencement of the febrile symptoms and the 
catarrh—seldom earlier, but occasionally some days 
later. It is a rash, consisting at first of red papules 
of various rizen, which, as tliey multiply, coalesce 
into crescentic patches. It is two or three days in 
corning out, beginning on the face and neck, and 
gradually travelling downwards. The rash fades 
in the .same order as it appears*; and, as it begins to 
decline three days after its appearance, its whole 
duration is about a week. The red colour gives 
way to a somewhat yellowish tint, ami the cuticle 
crumbles away in a hue brand ike powder, the 
p\\vee*s being ivfttm attended with itching. 

There are two important points in which it differs 
from Smallpox (ff.v.), with which in its early stage 
it may he confounded; these are: (1) that the 
fever uooh not- eom-e or even abate when the erup¬ 
tion appears, but sometimes increases in intensity ; 
and (2) that the disease is not more severe or more 
dangerous because the eruption is plentiful or early. 
The character of the eruption, after the first day, 
will serve to lemove all doubt regarding these two 
(1 heaves ; and the comparative prevalence of either 
disease in the neighbourhood will materially assist 
in forming tho diagnosis. It is distinguished from 
ScaiJet Fever (q.v.) or scarlatina (1) by the pres¬ 
ence ut the outset uf catarrhal symptoms, which 
do not occur in the hitter disease, at anyrate 
prior to the eruption; (2) by the absence of the 
characteristic tliiuat-ail eel ion, which always accom¬ 
panies well-marked cases of scarlet fever; (3) by 
the diameter of the rash, vriiieli in measles is 
>aid tu present hoinewlmt the tint of tlm lnspheny, 
and in acuriet fever that of a boiled lobster; 
which in measles appeals in crescentic patches, 
and in Sfcarlet fever is universally dilthsed over the 
parts affected ; which in measles usually appear* 
on the fourth day, and in scarlet fever on the&uuoiul 
day of the disease. 

In ordinary uncomplicated measles, the prognosis 
is almost always favourable, The chief danger is 
imm intlaniiiuukm of some of the textures that 
compose the lungs; and j n scrofulous ehihhcn it 
often leave* cl ironic puluumiivy mischief behind it. 
2uj age is exempts from the disease, but it is much 
iiioie common in childhood than Mih-<eriiieiitl\\ 
1 he reason piobably is that must poisons have it in 
euriy Life, and ate thus protected from an attack at 
a later period. 
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In mild forms of the disease, nothing more is 
requisite than to keep the patient on a low diet, 
attend to the state of the bowels, and prevent 
exposure to cold, which is best accomplished by 
keepiii" him in bed with the ordinary warmth to 
which Co is accustomed in health. While the eyes 
arc led and irritable, it is desirable that ho should 
be shaded from fcho light. If the chest-symptoms 
become urgent, they must he treated according to 
their nature. Bronchitis (q.v.), sometimes extend¬ 
ing into Pneumonia (ipv.), is most to be feared. 
If the eruption disappear prematurely, it may some¬ 
times be brought back by placing the patient in a 
warm bath. In such cases stimulants are often 
required, but must, of course, only be given by 
the ail vice of the physician. The patient must bo 
carefully protected from exposure to cold for a 
week or two after tho disease lias apparently 
disappeared, as the lungs and mucous coat of the 
bowels are fur some time very susceptible to in- 
llamm alory attacks, In -some cases considerable 
debility remains for a long time after the attack; 
and both the eyes and ears are very liable tu 
injury from inflanimations accompanying or suc¬ 
ceeding it. 

German Measles is a name somewhat loosely used 
of a disease, or possibly several diseases, resembling 
measles, but for the most part less prolonged and 
severe. The cases grouped under tliis title, how¬ 
ever, require further elucidation, ns descriptions 
given by different authors differ very widely from 
each other. 

measures. See Weights and Measures. 

jllcat. For the dietetic value of meat, and the 
amount of meat imports, see FOOD. For extract 
of meat, see Extracts, ami see also Preserved 
Provisions. Tho sale of ( unsound meat is pro¬ 
hibited under heavy penalties by the Public Health 
Act of 1875, which legulates the powers of medical 
oilicevs and inspectors of nuisances tu ex ami no 
game, ilesh, milk, ike., mid to have such meat or 
other food, if unlit for human food, destroyed by 
order of a justice of peace. 

Meath, a maritime county of Leinster, Ireland, 
bounded on the east by the Irish Sen, for 10 miles, 
and the counties of Dublin and Louth; urea, 900 
sep in., or f>79,801 acres, of which 84,300 are waste, 
hog, Arc, Maximum length, north to south, 40 miles; 
maximum breadth, east to west, 47 miles. Pop. 
(1841) 183,110; (18(iJ) 110,373; (1381) 87,469, of 
whom 80,686 were Human Catholics and 5198 
Protestant Episcopalians. The soil is a rich loam, 
and extremely fertile ; but close upon 67 per cent, 
of it is devoted to pasture, tho extent under crops 
(chieily oats and potatoes) being about one-fourth 
of tluftotal. The suiface is for the most part un¬ 
dulating, being the eastern part of tho great lime¬ 
stone plain of Ireland. The chief rivers are the 
Boyne ami Blackwater; the Hoyal Canal passes 
along the southern border of the county. The prin¬ 
cipal towns are Trim, Navail, and Kells. A little 
linen mid coarse woollen is manufactured. Anciently, 
Meath, which included West Meath, Longfoid, and 
iftrt* uf the adjoining cuuutics, formed one of the 
vingdoms into which Ireland was divided, the royal 
scat being Tava (q.v.), where ancient earthworks 
still ronuiin. After Clio English invasion it was 
occupied by troughow, and was erected into a 
county palatine by llenry II., who conferred it on 
Hugh de Lacy. In the end of the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was separated into East and West Meath, 
Celtic remains abound along the Boyne and Black- 
water. Jolin’s Castle at Trim is one of the most 
extensive monuments of English rule in Ireland, 
There are a round tower and sculptured crosses at 
Kells, and a round tower at Donouglmiore. 
Monastic mins survive at Bective, Clonard, and 
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Unlock. Meath returns two members to parlia¬ 
ment. 

ftfcHUX* a town in tUo French department of 
Seine-eL-Murne, on a height above the river Maine 
28 miles NR of Paris. It is a bishop’s sue, and in 
its noblo Gothic cathedral (12-lGlh century, but 
still unfinished) in llio gravo of Boasucl (q.v/),’ who 
was bishop for twenty-three years. There is a large 
trade with Paris in com, flour, 

Meaux was besieged by the se 
(1358), and captured from l 
Pop. (1872) 11,202; (1880) 1 
Jlistoirc dc Meaux (18(35), 

Mecca (also anciently called Dacca), the Mako- 
raha of V tommy, is one of the oldest cities of Arabia 
and tho capital of the IledjAz, and as a holy city and 
focus of pilgrimage it may lie called the metro¬ 
polis of Islam. Jt is situated in 21° 30' N. kt. and 
40° 8' R long., 245 miles 8, of Medina and 05 R of 
Jiddftb, its port on tho lied Sea, in a narrow barren 
valley, surrounded by hare hills penetrated by 
two passes, and so secluded from observation that 
it is not visible until 
closely approached. The 
barrenness of the soil 
compelled the inhalnt- 
ftiif.s to ga outside for 
provisions, and the com¬ 
mand of tho principal 
caravan roads, lmlh from 
iior 11 1 to south and from 
the coast to the high¬ 
lands, gave the Meccans 
unusual facilities for com- 
merco, and thus from a 
very early period the city 
was a notable trading 
centre. But tho chief 
can so of its prosperity 
was its reputation as a 
holy place, possessing 
sacred objects, which well 
repaid a pilgrimage; 
though whether the 
original attraction was 
the Black Slono or fetish 
of the Kriaba, or the 
medicinal spring Zomzoin, 
is a matter ol dispute. 

The city itself, which is 
mainly modern owing to 
tho frequent devastations 
caused by the winter tor¬ 
rents from tlm hills around, is about 1500 paces long 
and 050 broad, and is divided into more tlmn twenty 
chief quarters, Along and beyond it runs the cele¬ 
brated sacred course, a broad road extonding from 
Safa to Mnvwft, which is run over by all pilgrims, 
and also forms a frequented bazaar. Tho streets 
are broad and airy, but unpaved and 111 thy, and 
the houses, climbing the lulls on cither side, are 
of stone, and well built, sometimes three Or four 
stories high, with flat roofs and overhanging lattice- 
windows. Tho interiors are well kept, smeo tho 
greater part of Mecca is devoted to the annual 
pilgrimage which is the main support of a multi¬ 
tude of lodging-house keepers, guides, and tho other 
attendants of a fashionable sanctuary. There are 
charitable lodgings for the poorer pilgrims, and 
also public baths, and a hospiLal. Drainage tliero is 
nono, though there ia plenty of water. Provisions, 
meat, fruit, &c. are readily procured from^lci^hbour- 
ing parts of Arabia. Tho population, which is noto¬ 
rious for its vice and corruption of every sort, is 
probably under 00,000 ♦ hut these arc annually 
reinforced liy at least an equal number of pilgrims. 
The latter, however, are not numerous enough to 


satisfy the natives, who fleece them without 
remorse, and arc too idle to supplement their ex¬ 
tortions by any industry more vigorous* than the 
manufacture of sacred relics. The temple of 
Mecca, or the Great Mosqne, stands in tiie 
broadest part of the valley, and consists of a 
lnrgn quadrangle, capable of holding 35,000 
persons, surrounded by arcades or cloisters, 
with pillars of marble and granite, See., and 
entered by nineteen gates surmounted by seven 
minarets. In the centre is the Kriaba (he- cube), 
which was the temnlo of Mecca ages before the 
Lime_ of Mohammed, and then attracted pagan 
pilgrims just as now it draws thousands of Moslems. 
It has been twice rebuilt in historical times, hut 
the old form 1ms been preserved. Ib is not quite 
square, nor properly orientated ; and it measures 
about 18 paces by 14, and 35 or 40 feet high. TVlien 
Mohammed converted the lie allien shrine into a 
Mohammedan focus, the original notion of an idol 
temple with a miraculous, fetish was abandoned, 
and the legend was invented that the Ivaaba was 
built by Abraham on the occasion of the outcasting 


of Islinincl. The celebrated fetish, or Black Stone, 
is apparently a meteorite, about a Bpnn long, built 
into the south-east comer at the proper height for 
kissing. There is also a 'Southern Stone, 1 of only 
inferior sanctity. The pilgrim circumambulates 
the Kdaba seven times, kisses the Blaok and 
touches tho Southern Stone, and also goes round the 
Hljr ot‘ Honiicircular enclosure containing the so- 
called graves of Hagar and Jshmael. The Kdaba 
lias always been richly decorated, and has long been 
annually re-covered (leaving only apertures for. the 
two atones) with handsome brocaded hangings 
presented by the Sultan of Turkey, and brought 
with much state, along with the traditional 
Mahnuil or Holy Carpet, by tho Egyptian Hajj 
(q.v.), or caravan of pilgrims. The other chief 
decorations are the Bilver-gilt door, seldom opened, 
tho marble inlay and silver-pilt plating and silk 
hangings of the Interior, winch contains little of 
interest. Hard by, and also within the court, is 
fclio celebrated well of Zemzcm, a deep shaft covered, 
by a cupola i tho tepid water of which may once 
have been mineral, and is still regarded as miracu* 
bus, although the largest item in its present 


cream-cheeses, &c. 
i’fs of La Jacquerie 
lie League (1594). 
2, SOL 8co Cairo, 
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MECHANICS 


MECKLENBURG 


nnnJv*is wnHsts ofwwaae matter. TJiw inil'Wtnnt 

iitUfsctiim fra 1 vi 1 r' il "' 3 ww ' mt " as te ' 

Ecie,! l >y Aontto 

iilijnct oi vcnenitiraj is ‘ JJwiilmm * 4 , 

-tone nf wliicli, with lira mipraK of lu» wot. 1<I 

nmcoata) fioin view. Out-i'ln kVic _Kfin‘>a mo 
iin Nacred or antiquarian buildings of importance, 

ilwMh ItrttiMia av<i pointed out «y the 

pui.lw, ns (Iwellinjrs of pw»is fninmis in lira 
onrlv ,liiya of Islam. Tn tiic time l.cforo Jlohaiii- 
meii Mevc,a ran* luoler the centra! oi the Koi-iutep, 
amt tlwn of the. KoreMi, from whom the ira- 
phet rccouiiucicil it in five years after Ins 
FUaUfc or IfcttilA theiefioiii. It r c- 

mninoil mulcr the rule of llm califs, who "(rant 
lnvire sum* in its tnlnriimeiit. I ] | 0.10 it was Ka *’tetl 
l»v 'he Kn.wun.thiaii% who covneil oil the niacU 
Stone, ami tent it for twenty-two years, tlleeca 
aftcivords foil mulor llie inlliieiicn of whatever 
ilynastv—Fathnite, Ay>-*l.ito, or ManH-Uikc-- 
happCJlftxl t * Nik? IJf liyi^ * ^ 

came into the pfv-Hission of the Ofctojunn sin tans, 
whose power, however, h nominal, whilst the real 
<mv<>inor is the >hmf, or icputed head of thp 
Sojcenileiit-a of tlm Prophet, who lias Jong Jielu the 
chief authority in the llciljta, and lias tlie support 
of a large following of retainers, IlnrckliarcU, the 
fir^fc Clirutfan to wsrit Mecca, owmg to native 
fanaticism, found but few uncceflWH. 

8eo Snuiick Hur^TOiijc, jl/rMrf, >m& 
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Turckliardfe’s Travels in Amlin (18211 

JIOellftlliCH the scimicc which treats of the 
nfliure of forces and of their action on hollies, either 
illttctly or by the agency of machinery. Sec FMicifi, 
EXErtur, IlVx.un ca The action of forces on 
bodies may be in the form of pressure or of impulse, 
anil may or may nob produce motion. When the 
forces are halAuced wr to j>r«*erro the body 
affected by tlieiti in n state of equilibrium, their 
action? are investigated in that branch of mechanics 
called Statics; when motion in produced, they are 
considered under the head of Kinetics (q*v.b See 
abo tlm articles on Ki non inti os, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamic?, and Piieiunntor 

Machines are iufitmmeuw Interposal between the 
moving power and the resistance, with a view of 
changing the direction of the force, or otherwise 
modifying it. Machines are of various degrees of 
complexity; but tho uinplo parts, or elements of 
which they me all composed, mo reducible to a 
very few, TUd^o element ary machines arc called 
the Mechanical Powers, and arc usually reckoned as 
rix in number, ditto being primary—viz. the lover, 
inclined plwie l ami pulley; and throe .secondary, or 
derived from the others—-vi/. the whctl-und-iuh 
(derived from tho lever), the icedi/e, and the screw 
(both derived front tlio inclined piano). What is 
special to each machine will Ijo found under its 
name. 

illecliantes’ Jnslitnles am voluntary uu- 
chartered associatewis nf or working¬ 

men [nr tho ymvyuHe of providing them selves at 
small individual cost, with in* true lion in element¬ 
ary and technical lir&nclu«-i of knowledge, hy means 
of a library, reading-rooms, rlft-sre^, niud lectures. 
The management is wholly or in great part in the 
hands of a committee or committees elected by the 
member* or the &*«oeirttinn, The earliest germ of 
tho Meeli&ilies' institute ivjis a cla^s for journeyman 
mechanics formed hy Ur Hirkbeik (rpv.) at Glas¬ 
gow in 1800; but tins fust Mechanics’ Jrifttifute, 
pnmerly so called, was organised by the eainc 
•jiliilantliropist in Jr out on in I wll, The original 
aim of the lii-t iustHates was to teach mechanics 
tho correct knowledge of the principles of their 


respective trades. Subsequently tho basis was en¬ 
larged, and the teaching of. Hie elements and prill- 
cinics of a general education aimed at. Uub oi 
these organisations Imvegimvii, through tilts intro¬ 
duction of incau.4 of recreation ami tempo rate cn- 
jmiuent, 0U<i Wovking-meida Social Clubs and 
Educational Institutes. 

Heclftltlur'istS) a congregation of Avmcnian 
Chiistiaiis who entered into communion with tho 
Church of Home, when Clement XT. was pope, in 
1712. They derive tlielr name from Siocuitar (i,o. 
tho Comforter) dfl Petro (lGribl/dO), who in 1/01 
fonuded at Cons tan tinoplo ft rcligioue society for 
roicdtig Hie mteltecbunl and spiritual condition of 
his country men, and for ttio purpose of difliiMiig 
a knowledge of the old Armenian language and 
1 iterative. Two year* l sii ev, bowever, the seetamn 
jealousy of tlie Armenian pahiarch in Constantin- 
o»]o led tn their removal to the Korea, and thence, 
on the conquest oi that portion of Greece by the 
Turks in 1715, to Venice, which in 1717 granted 
them the island of San Lazzaro. Their most use¬ 
ful occupation is printing tho classic writings of 
Armenian literature, as well as valuable transla¬ 
tions of works by Enhmem Syru*,.Philo, Euscbms, 
ami other writer*, the originals being lost. A t San 
Limaro they possess a largo and ivrtualdo library 
of oriental works, and. at Vienna (rince bH 10) an 
academy, with a printing-oillce, &c., to which nan- 
Avnicniftns are admitted, ftoo Langlnis La Convent 
Anntnicn dc Saiid-Liizitn do Venisa [ 1803). 

lllcclllilU ^eeMAWXUS. 

Mecklenburg, the common name nf two 
grand-duchies of Germany, distinguished respec¬ 
tively as MECKhEtf oi'itu-S chwkyun ami Mkcki^H- 
ii uiiG-STliELll'js, anil sHualed l^iivcan tho llalt/c 
on tho N. and Uraiuleubuig on the S., whilst 
Tomcvania lies on the E. ami Slefewick-llolutcm 
and Lttbcck on the W. The former is a compact 
tenitovy, abutting on the Hal Me for 05 miles, it« 
area lieiug 5107 s.fpui ( (much Icpw than Yorkshire V 
Kecklciiburg-Sfcrelitz (1144 sq. nt,) consists of two 

1_1^1 _ m Bifn... 7 CUrr.l.'i« 



part of the great North German plain, but is crossed 
by a low ridge from the non ill-east to the north¬ 
west, the water-par ling between numerous sum]] 
livers that drain to tho Elbe and to tho Baltic, 
Along the line of this ridgo there aro more than f>0U 
lakes, some of fairly largo size. Canals too connect 
many of the lakes and navigable rivers, especially 
towards the Elbe. Except for samly tracts anti 
turfy moor* the soil is fertile; agriculture is the 
chief occupation. The merino sheep are the finest 
in Germany. There is some iron-founding, making 
of agricultural implements and tiles, mamriactnving 
of heat-root sugar, distilling, brewing, and fanning. 
Amber is /omul on the coast and wwiia of the lakes, 
and turf is dug. Tho chief ports are Wisinar 
and linstock (AVarnemumle). Tho population of 
Schwerin was 575,152 in 1885, 1()03 jess than in 
1880; of Strcli fcz (1885) 98,371, against 100,20ft iti 
18S0. The diminution is clijeily due to emigration. 
Tl>i> jural population are almost entirely German¬ 
ised Slavs, tlie nobility ami the inhabitants of the 
towns for the most part of Lower Saxon stock. 
The popular dialect is Pbitt-Dent/Jch or Low Ger¬ 
man ; tlie religious confession Lutheran, Rostock 
(q.v.), the largest town in Schwerin, lifts a univer¬ 
sity, TUq cap rial of each gYambdvwhy la a town 
of chc same name as itself. Society in Heck- 
lenburg is still organised on a feudal basis, and in 
tlie early part of Uvu \flth tieiitvvvy xvu» not bo 
advanced as England in the 1 3th century $ serf¬ 
dom was abolished only in 1824. At the head of 
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eacli gmml-duchy stands a graml-duke; lml both 
graml-duchies arc represented in one and fclic same 
nation til assembly, wlilcli meets every an tun m at 
Sternberg and Mnlehin altevnalely. This body 
embraces all 1 ami own ers (al >011 b 081)), who also ro- 
present the peasantry and agricultural lahouvers, and 
representatives of forty-eight towns, The princi¬ 
pality of Ralzolmrg, and the towns of AVisimty imd 
Neustrelitz, have each an independent administra¬ 
tion. A permanent college of nine members, repre¬ 
senting the assembly, sits all the year round at 
Rostock. The executive is in tho hands of four 
ministers (external and home a flairs, justico, and 
finances) in .Schwerin, and one minister in Htrclitz. 
No financial statements arc ever published in either 
grand-duchy. In Schwerin, however, llicro are 
three separate budgets, one controlled by tbo grand- 
duke, ono, very small, controlled bv the estates, and 
one by both parties in common. _ For tho represen¬ 
tation in tlio imperial assemblies, sco Germany, 
Vol. V. p. 179. Although tlic evils under which 
the country workmen siillural fifty years ago, 
of which Filz Router, tho groat Plalfc-Doutsch 
writer, gives a painful description in his poem Kem 
Iliisnny, have been greatly mitigated, still the fact 
that largo numbers emigrate because they cannot 
find houses to livo in, ami tho relatively high pro¬ 
portion of illogilbwUo children, owing to lho 
restraints imposed upon marriage by blm land- 
owners, prove that they have not been altogether 
abolished yet. Fritz Router’s great novel Stromtid 
(Eng. Ivans. My Old Fanning Days, 187S-S0) and 
other works give admirable picturo* of the semi- 
pafcriarchal, annil-foiulal life of Ids native country. 

Tn the 6Lb century Blavic races settled in the 
districts now called Mecklenburg, which had just 
been left vacant by tho Vandals. From the 9bh to tho 
12th century tho Gorman emperors and the Saxon 
dukes attempted at difierenb times to convert the 
in h aid tan b» to Ofirfstianlby. The country was only 
dcfinitely incorporated In lho Gorman empire m 
1170. It was divided over find, over again, from 1229 
onwards for moro than five hundred years, amongst 
different branches of tho descendants of the original 
Slavic princes. Of these dukes (dukes after 1318) 
the only one deserving special monfcion is Albert 
III,, wfio, called to ascond the throne of Sweden 
in IMS, was kept a prisoner for many years 
by Margaret, queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. The Thirty Years’ War mined the iu- 
dopoudout peasant proprietors. t Wallenstein cast¬ 
ing covetous eyes upon tho duchies, they were sold 
(1028) bo him by tlio emperor, bub were restored 
to their rightful rulovs in 1635. The two lines; af 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and -Mecklmilmrg-Strelibz 
date only from 1701; in 175*5 they agreed that the 
lino which survived longest should inherit the terri¬ 
tories of tho other, and when both became extinct 
Prussia should ho hoir. The title of gmnd-duko 
was assumed by both reigning dukes in 1815. The 
year 1818 brought disturbances and tumults m 
Mecklenburg; a rcprcsontatiyo.ftBSombly was called 
togebhor, and other reforms initialed j but the re¬ 
action of 1850 and following years restored things 
to their original condition. The two states were 
again agitated by reform questions in 1871-78; but 
nothing canio of'the agitation. 

8eo hooks by Gcinitz on the geology, soil, Jakes, of 
Mecklenburg (1884-8G); Doll, Getchichte ATecklenbuffl 
(1855-50); and various works on the history and sooial 
condition of the people liy "VVIggers (1810 to 1805).. 

Meconium {Gr. mccon , * ft poppy M, tho inspis¬ 
sated juice of tho poppy ; and Mcconic Acid is an 
acid present in opium to the extent of about 4 per 
cent, m com) filiation with the alkaloids (see Opium). 
Meconium Is also tlio name given to the matter 
first discharged from the bowels of a new-born 
infant. 
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Medal (the same word as metal, through a 
Low Latin medulla), a piece of metal in the 
form of a coin, not issued or circulated os money, 
but struck to preserve tho pm trait of soma eminent 
person or the memory of sonic illustrious action or 
event. Largo medals arc termed medallions; and 
works rectangular in form are known as plaques or 
plnmicttcH according to their size. The study of 
medals, which forms a branch of tho mence of 
numismatics, is interesting in a historical and anti¬ 
quarian point of view, ami important as illustrating 
the contemporary sjatc of art. Like coins, medals 
are made in gold, silver, and copper, and sonic also 
consist of lead and alloys of other baso metals. As 
they are generally produced in very limited nnm- 
bars only as compared with coins, other methods 
of preparing them than by striking are available; 
aiul while all classical medals, and the bulk of 
these of modern times, urc made in the same way 
as contemporary coinage, many of tho most import¬ 
ant and valuable of the medieval medals were east 
by the cirejicnlue process, Important medals liavo 
abo been made by slril'ing-np or rtjmtssS work, 
and highly esteemed works arc also made simply 
by engraving. The earliest medals are medallions 
of ancient Rome, existing examples of which are 
principally in bronze, though some arc in silver 
ami in gold, They vary in size, being mostly about 
1$ inch in diameter, but in weight they arc so 
diverse as to exclude the no Lion that they were 
ever circulated as money. Medallions, prior to the 
time of Hadrian, are rare and of great value, one 
of the most beautiful and most famous being a gold 
medallion of Ckofiar Augustus; from Hadrian to 
tho close of the ompiro they are comparatively 
numerous. In some of them ft ring or rim of 
lighter-coloured metal (brass or oricliiilohutn) sur¬ 
rounds the centre of bronze, and the inscription 
extends over both metals, 

From the fall of the Roman empire till the end 
of the 14th century there is a blank in tho produc¬ 
tion of medals. The revival of the medalUc art 
was ona of the first fruits of tho Renaissance niove- 
' niont, and practically its earliest, as for all times 
its greatest exponent was "Vittore Pisano (c. 1380- 
1150), tho painter of Verona. Ilis medallions, genor- 
allj r marked Opus Piscaii PFlo vis, and those of lira 
numerous followers, including Mafctcn de Fasti, 
Guacialotti, Snemndlo, Sangallo, and many others, 
are distinguished by their vividness of sculptur¬ 
esque portraiture, and their singular breadth and 
simplicity of treatment. Figures l and 2 show to 
a scale or onc-hnli the original size the obverse and 
reverse of one of the most famous medals of Pisano. 
It celebrates tho visit of tho Eastern emperor, John 
VIII. Pakcolcgim, to the Council of Florence in 
1430; the legend on tlic obverse being in Greek, 
and tho reverse inscription, Opus, Pisani, Pietons, 
being also repeated in Greek- Generally speaking, 
it may bo said that all medieval medals, previous to 
I the lCfh century, wore marie by casting in the eve 
2)mine process; and it was not till the beginning 
of tho ICth century that rued ala Btmok from 
engraved diesj like coins, were issued, the first so 
produced being tho medal of Pope Julius It., by 
Fmncla, struck about 1506. The larger medals of 
the 16th century, however, continued to be cost. 
The most elaborate and beautiful of the struck 
medals of the 16th century were the work of Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini; and it may bo remarked that with 
the introduction of dies for medal-striking the work 
passed into the hands of gem-engravers and 
jewellers, whose methods and excellences lie in 
quite a different direction from those nf the 15th- 
century artist-medallists. Next to Italy, Germany 
was the country in which tho niedallicavt nourished 
in medieval times, Nuremberg having been acontrC 
from which many important works were issued, 
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Of h j£ . Allvevfc Oliver was Dig most 

famous of tlm ctfcvly exponents. In Holland a 
v^inatVahic of jWIoh* nr medalets were issued 

in the ICth awl emy part of the 17fli centuries, 
Avliic-li give a record of the important events of 
wirieli that country was then the theatre. In the 
ji/lfi century the most inipoitn.ii t niedala of rj'onch 
origin were" produced )>y Jacques Pj imavera and 
Geruifliu Filou, aJid in the succeeding century 
Bmt and Dupre were the great mcdallic poitr/iyers 
of eou temporary pe^nnnges and events. English 
inmhih, ln-gin only with ltcnvy VIII., and from 
Edward VI, onwards there is an unbroken succes¬ 
sion nf coronation inrdals. The earlier medals are 
<vi«d }/j a very interior manner, and arc certtimly 
not tlic work nf native artiste; indeed, it it not till 



Fig. 1 . 

the jit-rind of Elizabeth that we find native talent 
developed in the direction of medal-working, mul 
even thereafter it was largely to Dutch, Trench, 
and Italian artists that the principal English 
medals were due. The Scotch coronation medal 
of Charles T, is the Jir*t medal struck in 11 ri tain 
with a legend on the edge. The medal is the work 
of Iiriot, and an mud the edge it reads, Lx Anro ift 
in Scotia rcperititr. The medals of the Common¬ 
wealth and Charles ft. are principally l>v V&wUm 
and the brothers Simon, and under Charles II, the 
tlmse brolhem llottier did important mmlnllic work 
in England. In Die 18th century J. A, Bassicr, a 
native of Geneva, executed a series of medals of 
Englirii jiicmarchs from the time of Wiliam I., and 
other important works wore the production of 
Cioker. Richard Yeo, and Thomas Dingo. Of 
century English medak the best are due to 
the Italian PLstvaeei and to Thomas ciud William 
W.von and their successors. 

_ Official medals at the present day avc pviiv 
Mindly LssikhI for naval or military services. 
The jivnt wav medal given in England wns the 
f Ark in flood medal r bestowed by Queen Eliza- 
bfrth in 15SS on naval heroes. The hast Eng- 
liidi military medal was granted by Charles I. 
in l&tljjami yi 10-30 an ova) medal was executed by 
order of parliament for distribution amongst Crom¬ 
well's oJJicrej* aud soldier,. engaged in fclui battle of 
linn) iar. Medals have hecu distributed to the 
tionp.s in every victorious engagement and cani* 
Auce ITfcl tilt tlic pr^ut time, hut previous 
to the icigii of Queen Victoria iliu Waterloo medal 
v«’«Y* the only one rJ this sums htruck. It was 
i^iied by order of the Prince Ilegenfc in 1816, and 
coiifon eel on every olticev and soldier present at the 
battle. t Tlw medal to of silver, with the head of 
tlm Prince Urgent on tlie obverse, and on the 
reverse a figure of Victory seated on a pedestal, 
inscribed 4 'Waterloo^ u itli, beneath, the dates June 


18, 1815, and above, ‘ Wellington, * The Penin¬ 
sular medal, for military services between 1793 
mul 1814, was issued only by the Queen m 1847, 
and conferred upon every surviving oJficer and 
private present at tiny battle or siege during these 
years. It carries no fewer than twenty-eight 
clasps for as ninny separate engagements, the hvsfc 
of which is Egypt, 1801. Long-scmco and good- 
conduct medals of silver were instituted in 1830 
and 1831, and rules then formed for their disbri. 
hntion among meritorious soldiers, ffftilom, and 
marines. Ctotho edge of each of thepe medals is 
engraved Die mine, rank, and regiment or ship of 
its recipient. The Victoria. Cross (cpv.) was insti¬ 
tuted in 1850. /Similar medals for military and 
naval services are issued by foreign powers. 

See A. neks, Lcs M(da i7- 
hitrs de la Renaissance 
(vol. viii. 1890); Gmcbor’u 
G ii Uh to Pi c EnglishMcdak 
in King's Library, British 
Museum (3881}; Cochran- 
I'fttrick'u Catalogue of the 
Mcdah of Scotland l\m) ; 
Iionlmt’s MedaUit History 
of the United States (2 voIb, 
1878);E, Hustings Irwin's 
British Wav Medals ami 
Decorations (1890); T, 
Carter’s British 1F«i* 
Medals (now ed. 1890); 
mid a two-page illustra¬ 
tion of medals of tliej 
preceding fifty years in 
the Graphic for l-itli June 
1890, 

ftlertc'n, in Greek 
legend, a famous sorce¬ 
ress, the daughter of 
HSetes, king of Colchis, 
frnh of the Ocean hi Idyia, t>v of Hceata. 'SVWeu 
Jason, fcho leader of the Argonauts, came to 
Colchis in search of tho Golden Fleece, she fell 
in Joi^e with the young hero, helped Mm to obtain 
the Fleece, and" /led with him. She prevented 
her ff&tlier from pumiing by killing hor brother 
Ahsyrlns and strewing the sea with Ms limbs, 
She" avenged her husband upon the aged Fulum 
by persuading his daughters to cut him in piece* 
and boil him in order U> nuiko hiiu young again, 
Doing deserted by Jason for Cllauce or Orcusa 
daughter of C'rcofi, king of Coiirith, she revengeu 
her wrongs by .sending to her rival a poisoned 
robe or diadem which destroyed both her and her 
father. Afedea then slew the children sho bad 
borne to Jason, and fled to Athens in a chariot 
drawn bv Jitigoi^ which she obtained from If olios. 
There nhe was received by ilCgeus, to wliom she 
bore Medoft* but, aftenvavdft Wing compelled In 
/lee fiom Athens, she took AIoJo,s to Aiu t the 
inhabitants of which were thenceforth called 
Modes, She finally became immortal, and the 
j»pi>nse of Achillea in tho Elysiiui Fields. The 
story of Medea was a favour!to theme of the 
tragedians, but only the masterpiece of Euripides 
/ms come down to us. It was treated by Corneille 
and Grillparzer, and gave Cherubini the theme for 
an opera. 

Medellin, (1) a town (pop. 1250) of Spain, on 
Vhe Uumlinna, 86 miles by mil E. of llailajoz. U 
is worth mention as the birGhphice of Colics.- 


Fig. 2. 


of liimntfi. It is cu Jiandsome town, and uosisosse^ 
a cathedral, uol/egc, seminary, technical School, 
four printing establishments, and manufactures of 
pottery, norcolain ware, and Jewellery. It has a 
considerable trade, exporting gold and /diver. Ton. 

40,060. i ^ ^ i 
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media, in ancient; times, the name of the north - 
western part of Iran or Persia, was bounded by the 
Caspian Sea and Parfchin on the 15., and by Assyria 
and Armenia on the W. It conesponded' approxi¬ 
mately to the modern Persian provinces of Azer- 
bijaii," Giiilan, and Imk-Aieini, and the eastern 
part of lCurdiRtaii. < The Modes were an Aryan 
people liko fclic Persians; their slate religion was 
Zoroastrianism, and tl>e Mari (q.v.) its priests, 
They were at first a bold ana warlike race, very 
skilful with the bow, and noted horsemen. The 
Median tribes who seem to have been in part 
subject to tho king of Assyria, began towards 700 
n.c. to bo coinnnted together under a chief named 
Doioccs (Dajaukku b who chose ns his capital 
IScbftbana (a.v.J, identified with the modem 
Ilaniadan. Their power grow stronger under his 
son Phraortcs, who subdued the Persians, but 
perished in Avar with tho Assyrians. Cy ax ares, the 
son of PhvaortcFj, renewed the wav against Assyria, 
but it was interrupted by an invasion of Media by 
the Scythians. Having treacherously murdered 
their chiefs, he expelled their warriors, Then, in 
alliance with Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, lie 
overthrew tho Assyrian empire by capturing 
Nineveh about G07 n,c. Having annexed the north¬ 
ern provinces of the Assyrian empire, lie began 
a war againsL Lydia; lmt the eclipse of 28t,h May 
5S5, the same which lintl been foretold by Thales, 
torrilicd both parties into peace. Cynxnre* was 
succeeded by lus son Asbyagoa. Against him tlio 
Persians, under their prince CyniB, revolted about 
Df)0 n.C., and, being joined by a portion of the 
Median army under a chief named Ilarpagns, they 
took Echabiiiia and deposed the Median king. 
Prom tins timo the two nations are spoken of as 
one people. Ecbatana became the summer resi¬ 
dence or the Porsian kings. After the death of 
Alexander the Great (324 B.c.), the north-western 
portion (Alropateno) of Media became a separate 
kingdom, which existed till tho time of Augustus. 
The other portion, under the name of Great Media, 
formed a part of the Syrian monarchy. In 147 n.c. 
Milhridates I, took Great Media from the king of 
Syria, and annexed it to the Parthian empire. 
About 30 B.C. it had a king of its own, named 
Artftvasdcs, against whom and his ally, Phraates 
IV, of Parthia, Mark Antony engaged in a disas¬ 
trous campaign- Under the Sassanian dynasty 
tlio whole of Media was united to Persia (q.w). 

Seo G. llawliuHon, Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Fa stern World (3 vote. 1870); Dunokor, History 
of Antiquity (Ovols. ; Png. trails. 1877-83); Lenormnnt, 
Sitr la Moiutrekie (Us Mhles (1871) ; Opporfc, La Penple 
cl la Lanffuc dcs Mddes (1879) ; A. von Gutschidd, 
Hene licit 'rdifc zitr Geschichte dfs alien Orients (1870); 
and tlio popular Media, Babylon, and Persia, by 2Iiss 
ltngnzm (1880 j ‘ Stories of tho Nation 1 series). 

Mediatisatlon. See Geioiany, Vol. V. p. 177. 

Medical Jurisi)rlirtelice, also called 
Foronsie Medicine, is tho branch of medicine wliicli 
brings medical science to hear on legal questions, 
in determining criminal and civil responsibility. 
It has regard mainly either to civil rights or to 
injuries to tho person. Among subjects in its 
province are those connected with birth, pregnancy, 
murder, natural death, rape, insanity, monstrosity, 
acoidontal or intentional injuries, the action of 
drugs, &c., all of which are dealt with in their 
several places. As specially belonging lo this 
subject may ho noted the articles on Blood-stains 
and POISONING. Good general hand books are Dr 
Taylor’s Manual and Principles and Practice , and 
Dr C. M. Tidy’s Legal Medicine (2 vote. 1S82-83}, 

MccUcal Stair Corps. See Aimr, I. 438, 

Mcd'ici* a distinguished Ploren tine family which 
attained to sovereign power in the IStli century, 
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owed its earliest distinction to the success with 
which Us members pursued various branches of com¬ 
merce, and the liberality which they allowed in 
devoting their wealth to the public "good. Their 
well-known arms, representing six halls (from 
whence their war-cry of * Palle’), were popularly 
hut without reason believed to represent pills, eix 
their name to show that they had been originally 
apothecaries. In 1465 Louis Si, of France hnumued 
the Medici by conferring on them the right to wear 
the French fleur-de-lis on one of the ball*!. From 
the beginning of the 13th century the Medici took 
part in the government of their native republic, 
ami from the poriorl (1378) when Salveslro dc’ 
Medici was olcctcd gonfalonieic tho family rose 
rapidly in greatness. It was, however, Giovanni 
(horn 13G0) who amassed the immense fortune, and 
by his generosity and affability gained the position 
of influence hitherto unparalleled in the republic, 
to which lii.s sons Cosimo and Lorenzo succeeded. 
With Coainio (1380 1464), surnamed II Vecchio 
(Him Ancient 1 ) and f Pater Patna?,’ began the 
glorious epoch of the family; while from his 
brother Lorenzo was descended the collateral branch 
of the Medici which in the 16th century obtained 
absolute rule over Tuscany. 

(Josimo’a life, except during the brief period when 
the Albizzi and other rival families succeeded in 
successfully opposing tlio Medici influence in tlm 
government and exiling him from Florence, was 
one uninterrupted course of prosperity. He was 
successful in Ids political alliances, and procured 
for Florence Hecuritv abroad and peace from civil 
dissensions within her walls. He employed his 
great wealth in encouraging art and literature. 
Ho made Florence the most brilliant centre of the 
rovival of classic learning which distinguishes the 
16th century, lie enriched her with splendid build¬ 
ings, and gave unrivalled treasures to the great 
libraries which lie founded. Although his all- 
powerful influence was not explicitly recognised in 
tlio state, and tho form of government remained 
republican, Cosimo in reality was entirely master 
of the town, and filled tlio public offices with liis 
partisans. Ho was succeeded by his son Pietro I., 
hurnamed II Gottoso ( 1 Gouty ’), who, feeble in health 
and in diameter, was assisted in the government 
by tho precocious talents of Ids son Lorenzo (1448- 
02), afterwards famous in history as Lorenzo il 
Mftgnillco. 

Un his father's death (1459) Lorenzo nnrt his 
brother Ginliano were recognised as ' principi dello 
siato.’ Tlic growing power of the Medici had 
roused much envy amongst other great Florentine 
families ; and in 1478 these malcontents, Ijeaded by 
the Pftzzi and in league with the pope, Sixtus Iv. 
(Della lioveic), who saw in the Medici a powerful 
obstacle to his schemes of temporal aggrandise¬ 
ment, formed a plot to overthrow their power, 
known as the conspiracy of the Pazzi. Only 
Ginliano was victim of the assassins who were to 
have killed both brothers during service in tlio 
cathedral, and tho popularity of Lorenzo was in- 
creased by the courage and judgment shown Ly 
Jmn in this crisis, Lorenzo was a worthy descend¬ 
ant of his famous grandfather, just in his govern¬ 
ment, magnanimous to his enemies* and not only a 
munificent natron of art and literature, but himself 
a man of wide culture ami a distinguished lyric poet. 
To enlarge on the institutions, univor&itic& J and 
schools founded by him, and on the famous names 
of painters, sculptors, architects, philosophers, ami 
poets who surrounded him would be to write the 
history of the llenatesance, He was one of the 
most "zealous promoters of the art of printing, 
and established under Cennini a printing-press 
in Florence. Although ho used his power m 
the state well, yot he sapped the existing forms 
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of government;; find* in seeking only the advance¬ 
ment of his family to more absolute nower, lie 
left Florence at his death weakened anti ready to 
be llm prey of her enemies riming the troublous 
tnne> which began with the JOth century. 

Lorenzo left Thum sons, Pietro, Giulmno, and 
Giovanni. His eldest son, Fietro II. (born M71)i 
iio^e-Miil neither capacity nor prudence, find showed 
hiiinelf treacherous alike to friend and foe. He allied 
himself with the king of Naples against Ludovico 
•Stor/a of Milan, anil the latter in 1492 called to his 
aid Charles VIIL of France and his finny (*«<s 
ITALY). Pietro, terrified at the advance of the 
powerful invader, hastened to meet the French 
troops on their entrance into the Florentine domin¬ 
ion*, mnl fumoiulercd to them Pisa and Leghorn. 
The magistrates and people, incensed at li is coward¬ 
ice auri Ircariieiy, drove him from Florence and 
declared the Medici traitors mnl rebels, and deposed 
them from paitiHpjtiou in thn government. Pietro 
was dvou ucd (1503) in the Garigliano^ near Giiutn, 
hav ing joined the French army in their attempted 
counties fr of tlie kingdom of Naples. All efforts of 
tin? Medici to regain their power in Florence were 
vain until in 1512 the pope, Julius II., consented to 
wud the Spanish army to invade Tu«eany. Prato, 
near Florence, was taken and sacked, and the Flor¬ 
entine.*, helpless and terriiied, drove out their gon- 
faloniere, Piero Soderiiri, and recalled tlio Medici, 
headed by Giuliano II. (horn 1478). In 1513 the 
elevation‘of Giovanni ile’ Medici to the napul chair 
under the name of Loo X. (ri.w) completed the restor¬ 
ation of the family to all their former splendour 
and reduced Florence to a papal dependency. (Tin li- 
fl.no II. at the pope'* desire suvreuricriiri the govern¬ 
ment to Lorenzo II., son of his elder brother Pietro 
If Ginliano, created Duke of Nemours on liis 
marriage with a relative of Francis I. of France, 
died in L) 16. The young Lorenzo If, bom 1492, 
and the last legitimate male descendant of Cosirno 
* Pater Patriiv, on whom the pope had also conferred 
the duchy of Urbino, was feeble, arrogant, and 
licentious. He died in 1519 leaving only one legit¬ 
imate ehilri, \\ daughter, Catharine (q. v t ), afterwards 
wifeof Henry II. of France, who played a conspicuous 
r/jle as regent during her son's minority. An ille¬ 
gitimate son, Alexander, born 1510, was afterwards 
duke. 

The power now panned into the hands of the 
Cardinal friulio de' Medici, ft natural son of the 
elder Ginliano, n>«n>si nated in the conspiracy of 
tlie Payya ; and Guilin was cieatcd pope in 1523 
under the name of Clement VII. During tlie 
invasion of Italy by the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1527, and tlie consequent weakening of the 
papal power, Florence rebelled against the regents 
imposed on her by the pope, anil expelled the in 
along with I he young Prince Alexander. The 
pope and emperor, however, soon made peace, 
and choir united forces were directed against 
Flmence, which, during the famous siege lasting 
ten month*, made her last desperate and un- 
-ueconsful stand for liberty. After the surrender 
of the town, August 1530, Alexander de' Medici 
wti* proclaimed hereditary Duke of Florence. 
His reign was one oE unparalleled license and 
tyranny. lie was assassinated in 1537 by his 
coil"in Lorcnzius, a descendant of the collateral 
branch which hail its origin in Lorenzo, brother of 
Cod mo ‘I'ater Patna?/ To this younger In anch 
belonged also the next ruler oi Florence, Cosimo L 
(bom 1519). _ He was son of the famous captain of 
free-lance* Giovanni del le Handc Nere( 4 of t ho Black 
Bands '). Co-inio,sometimes called the Great, pos- 
the astuteness of character, the love of art 
an )l, li tern tin e, hut nofc tlLe frank and generous 
spirit nf his greater prcdccosmi^. ITo wan cruel 
and relentless in hi* enmities, hut a just ruler. He 
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extended his territories, and in 1570 was created 
Graml-dukc of Tuscany, ami crowned by Pope 
Pius A 7 . He died in 1574, and was succeeded by 
his, sou Francesco T> (born. 1541). This duke pos¬ 
sessed few of his father's abilities and many of Iris 
faults. He became a tool in the hands of his 
mistress, the unscrupulous Bianca Cappollo, whom 
he married in 1578. The almost simultaneous 
death of Francesco and Bianca (October 1537) 
raised suspicions that they had been poisoned by 
tlie duke's brother niul heir, the Cardinal Fcrdi- 
naudo. Maria, daughter of Francesco I., became 
the second wife of Henry TV. of France. Fcvdi- 
uiuido I. and bis son Cosimo IT. wore popular, 
and contributed to the prosperity of their country. 
But at tlie beginning m the 17th century the race 
rapidly degenerated ■ and, after several of its repre¬ 
sentatives had huH erod themselves to become mere 

S ets in the hands of Austria or Spain, the 
v became extinct in 1737 at the death of its 
bust male representative Irian Gits lone, tho seventh 
grand-duke. His only sister, the Elec tress Palatine, 
the last of all the Mcriiri, expired in 1743. 

besides the works cited nfc Flohence, Hoscoq’s two 
well-known works on Lorouzn rikI Leo X.; mnl 11 cm no lit, 
Zronn:o de’ Medici the Arwnijtmit (Eng. trims, 187ri). 

jHcdicine. Lucretius imagines for us the first 
rude fit tempt* of pro historic man to repair tho 
injuries received in coni Hot with wild beasts ; and, 
nccoidlng to Colsus, the most backward tribes have 
never been without their remedies for wounds and 
general ailments. Tlie healing art, indeed, is cooval 
and co extensive with humanity; but of its two 
great divisions— surgery ciud medicine— the fanner, 
as will be shown in its proper place, was incom¬ 
parably the earlier, and, in practice, the more 
effective. 

Egypt furnishes the earliest indications of medical 
art. The Papyms-Ebers was written 3500 ii.O,, and 
is entitled Booh of the Preparation of Medict nes for 
all (he Corporeal Parte of Individuals. In it 
formalin vocations of a blessing on those medicines 
arc followed by prescriptions and the names of tlie 
maladies they cure—disordered evacuation, intes¬ 
tinal worms/Xc., while prominence is given to ail 
obscure wasting-fever called Michefc/ Anatomy, in 
its strict sense, was unknown to. the Egyptians; 
and their medicine, while empirical, was highly 
specialised. Every physician belonged to a sacer¬ 
dotal college, and the sick had recourse to tho 
nearest temple, whence tlioy procured the practi¬ 
tioner best suited to their case. The fees took the 
form of. gifts to tlie temple, from the revenue of 
which its medical staff was maintained. Till 
Hippocrates appeared the physicians of Egypt were 
tlie most famous; but with Ucv subjection by 
Alexander the Great, and the sway of the Ptolemies, 
her medicine gradually succumbed to the Greek, 
which for centuries lmd one of its chief schools at 
Alexandria. 

The Israelites were in medical practice followers 
of the Egyptians, and, as with them, tho priesthood 
attended tlm sick. Cleanliness was the distinctive 
note of their medicine, till Uko the Egyptian it 
became merged in the Greek, and, later, in tlie 
Arabian, 

The -sacred books of the Indians containing their 
oldest records of the healing art—the Vedas—date 
from about 1500 n.c, Tn them sickness appears 
as the work of hostile, recovery of friendly deities 
—the remedial agents being propitiation, prayer, 
and the saciilicial drink h'oma (q.v.). The next or 
Brahmanio period is very prolific in medical litera¬ 
ture, its most celebrated authors being Charaka ami 
Sumita. To wlmt ago their works belong is much 
debated, some orientalists placing Susmta’s Ayur* 
Vcthi long before Christ, others as late ns the 8tli or 
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OLli centuries A.1). Just ns cl if 11 cult is the question 
whether tho Indian medicine is an aboriginal pro¬ 
duct or an importation. Hub its earliest position 
was an exalted ono, and its young votaries were 
drawn from the higher castes. Their curriculum 
lasted from tlie twelfth to tho eighteenth year; 
decorum, piotv, benevolence, unselfishness wore 
inculcated on them as duties; and on bha threshold 
of practice they took an oath significantly resem¬ 
bling tho Hippocratic. Dietetics and bodily clean¬ 
liness play an important part in Indian medicine. 
From tho vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms 
it draws remedial agents innumerable, including 
many antidotes to poisoning, snake*bite especially. 

'Ilio old Persian medicine, as revealed m Zoro¬ 
aster's Zend-Avesta, stood in tlie closest connection 
with religion. Hut Urccco made her medical supe¬ 
riority felt in Persia, as in Egypt and India, and in 
labor times tho schools founded by the Nes tori mis 
wore important contras who hoc Greek medicine was 
diffused throughout, the East. 

Chinese medicine meets ns historically only in 
the Gth century b.O. Elaborate rules for noting 
the pulse and a portentous array of vegetable, 
mineral, and animal remedies are its chief char¬ 
acteristics. Old Japanese medicine was borrowed 
from it. 

Greece is the mother-land of rational medicine. 
Already in Horn or we lind practitioners ranking 
with musicians and architects, and visiting patients 
for professional foes. Medicine, as distinct from 
surgery, is not in the Homeric foretime subordinate 
to religion as in the East. It has its tutelary 
deities—Apollo, Artemis, and Patios, and its 
tutelary demigods—Aesculapius and his daughter 
Hygieia; hut theso wore abovo and outside the 
medical art, while the sick who repaired to fclioir 
tomplcs wore healed, not by treatment, hut by 
such religious exorcises as the 1 temple-sloop,’ in 
which they dreamt the dreams from which the 
priests divined their malady and proscribed the 
appropriate sacrifice. Tlie service of vEsculapius 
had nothing to do with medicine or its practi¬ 
tioners, and was in the time of Hippocrates resorted 
to only by the suporatitious among the lower orders. 

Early in the Greek mainland and islands medi¬ 
cine bad rounded itself off as a distinct science 
with application to prnclico. As a profession it 
beeaiuo open to every free-born citizen, ami in¬ 
cluded two classes— fclio qnalified ami the amateur. 
Its votaries bogran in boyhood with the study of re* 
medial plants, the preparation of unguents, draughts, 
and plasters, the practice of blood-letting and minor 
surgery, and finally treatment at the bedside. 
Duly qualified, the physician took the celebrated 
4 oath 1 —ami thereafter received patients in a house 
of liis own (icitrcion ), or visited them under their 
own roofs, or wont on circuit. The fee included the 
cost of proscriptions when made up—the humbler 
practitioners receiving ib in advance; bub many 
towns kept a physician for the public service; and 
in some cases physicians of eminence became at¬ 
tached to foreign courts. Such was the position of 
fcho medical profession when Hippocrates (160 n.o.) 
gathered up all that was sound in the floating 
doctrine and practice, and not only augmented it, 
but gavo it a character and direction of his own. 

He strikes the keynote of Ids school in denying 
to disease a supernatural origin. ‘ From God comes 
one disease as well as another; bub nothing happens 
except in conformity with nature.’ In medicine 
proper his method was threefold : to ascertain 
tho past, to examine the present, and to forecast 
the future of tho patient. After carefully noting 
tho previous history, generally from the patient's 
own lips, ho made a thorough review of the symp¬ 
toms as tho basis of a diagnosis. ^ This review, 
performed preferably in tlie morning when the 


physician s faculties and senses were at their be^b, 
included the general nutrition, the bodily, particu¬ 
larly the facial, complexion, the temperature, tlie 
respiration, and the state of the digestion and genito¬ 
urinary systems. The pulse received quite second¬ 
ary consideration. The Hippocmtic diagnosis was 
scon to special advantage in thoracic and abdominal 
diseases. _ Percussion was not neglected; and suc- 
cnssion (i.e. shaking the patient to induce internal 
movements which were carefully listened to) was 
also among the aids to diagnosis. Prognosis, 
the third anil Inst step in dealing with a patient, 
was likewise hosed on minute examination, and 
"lew naturally out of the peculiarly Hippocratic 
doctrine of ‘critical days.’ Among the favour¬ 
able signs were tranquil sleep, the setting in of 
perspiration, ease of bodily movement; while of 
contrary import wero the facies Ilippocruiica 
(still tlie classic description of approaching dis¬ 
solution), sinister revelations of the eye, the breath, 
the sputum, and the abdomen, with those of tho 
excretions particularly tlie mine. Dietetics bold 
the hist place in the Hippocratic treatment. Tn 
acute eases the sustenance was tlie barley-ptisaue, 
the drinks water mixed with honey* with acid, or 
with wine, External agents were oil, water, bay- 
salt in aeul solution, wine, and acidulated lotions j 
in chronic cases diet and gymnastics, with vocal 
exercise in singing and declamation, some times 
the artificial production of obesity were employed. 
Venesection was .sparingly employed—cupping more 
frequently. _ Drugs of indigenous anil Egyptian, 
even of Indian origin, mostly in solution, were used 
with discrimination, See also ScmaEny. 

For at least a century after Hippocrates medicine 
advanced but little. His Greek successors, Diodes, 
Praxugoras, and Clivyaippus, supplemented him by 
theorising anil in it* less degree by indeiiendent? 
observation, anil were for the former characteristic 
called Dogmatics by Galen. 

Tho break-up of the Macedonian empire into 
kingdoms gave riso to so many foci or medical 
culture. The Alexandrian school, purely Greek 
in personnel ami character, was represented by 
Heropliilus and Evasisfcratus, both of them great 
anatomists. The former took account of the 
immediate causes of disease and such symptoms 
as tli g pulse and anatomical changes, wlnlo in 
treatment he relied mainly on drugs and vene¬ 
section, The latter, much less loyal to the Hippo¬ 
cratic name, found in excess of nutrition with its 
results, dj'spcpsia and plethora, the chief causes of 
in I lamination and fever, Heropliilus and Erasis- 
tratus each headed a school, both called Dogmatic 
from their tendency to supersede their Bound 
anatomical traditions by premature generalisation. 
Out of the conflict of Herophilite and Emsisfcrafcean 
sprang the Empirics, whose professional 1 tripod* 
was clinical observation, previous history of the 
mtiont {anamnesis), and 'transition from like to 
iko* (analogical inference). 

national medicine entered Homo with the 
Gra) rising wave that followed the expulsion of 
the 1 caviled from Alexandria and tlie subjection of 
the Hellenic world, and received a great impetus 
from the dictator Julius Cirsar, who extended 
the Roman citizenship to all in the city who pro¬ 
fessed the healing art. Among these was Aside- 
jiiades of Bithynm, recommended to the Romans 
by. his philosophy, rhetoric, and reliance on the 
gymnastic already in favour with them. Regarding 
the human body as composed of countless atoms 
divided from each other by invisible interspaces 
(pores), lm made health consist in the normal 
behaviour of these atoms, by which the pores 
retained their proper calibre, and illness in their 
derangement, whereby tho pores M'Gto widened or 
narrowed. He enjoined observance of the Stoic 
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maxim, to live conformably to nature, bodily exer- 
ci-or>, including the* manipulations of the bath- 
attendant (/manage and die Letter being lies 
chief iemedics. IIis immediate follower, Thcmi- 
mui, .^ini|>Iirtei| lim etiology, and, ignoring the 
atoms in>i*tvii on the nLnmmal condition of the 
tin thu one cause of /fading’ health izi 

tl ic hitthnclvs or ‘middle passage’ (as Hascr ex¬ 
plains it) of these channels, and the loss of health 
in their constriction ov relaxation, or in the partial 
co-existence of both conditions. Ufa therapeutics 
aimed at inducing a state opposite to that in which 
the patient was found, and so relaxation was 
treated with astringents, constipation with laxa¬ 
tives. Tiie Motfiodics had the merit of ignoring 
mere authority, even the Hippocratic 1 huitior- 
aUsm 5 still domiuatil,, aud studied the patient’s 
general condition as the ndc-t ground of diag- 
ii/r-K Despising etiology, even in local allec- 
tions theiv iUmpeutws Wamu an uiirellcctmg 
routine. Jlnfc Ilnur >kill in dietetics amply ex¬ 
plains their acceptance with the Roman world, 
ensuring the patient. fresh air, ami a pure anil 
healthy plan, while rejecting all drastic or lowering 

tinvliciijf*- 

Aldus Cornelius Cclsus, an adherent of no 
.school and perhaps not a professional man at all, 
lV yet the highest imaio in the Koinnu healing art, 
for Iris treatijiii J)o Medicina^ which formed part 
oi his encyclopn-dia—a sort of ‘ Whole Duty of the 
Itoman Patrician.' Himself one of the order, he 
had don hid ess to interest him.self in the amplu 
vcdctwUnuria, or infirmaries for slaves attached 
to every country Recife or urban palace. His 
experience of such hospitals enabled him to te*t 
the practice of the profession, and from the 
knowledge thus acquired, esprtialh in dietetics, 
pharmacy, and surgery, lie cum piled iris elegantly 
x\ lit ten hook. UiMriricaJly its value is jM’iocJe^, 
as the somcc horn which wc have distinct know- 
ledge of the Alexandrian period. He bases medi¬ 
cine, with Ifippoi ralixs, on anatomy, physiology, 
and the scientific investigation of the causes of dis- 
ea^e, while, without excluding the hypothetical, he 
allows no hypothesis to inlliiencc pi act ice. The 
whale work foims a compendium which, since its 
re emerging to light in the 15th century, ha^s hold 
the hint place in Latin medical literature, hi tlio 
next generation to CuLus, Pliny the Elder deserves 
notice fm- his ivilriabh- 1 ' ' ‘ ‘ 

to luedici 
In the 

mo-t popular repn*dilative; half a century later 
rxmunHA of Epho-uv took his place in llome the 
mn ; t distinguished of the school. Ilismnstenvork, 
written in (licek, is on obstetrics, while in medi¬ 
cine proper.Iris tje/irise on acute and chronic dis¬ 
eases (lo>fc in its til cede original, hut involved to 
US in the African Lability of Coaling Anreliarius 
who lived about the end of the 4th or beginning of 
oth century) exhibits the Methodic practice 
m its most favomahlo light. This, though with 
dinjinisluug,strength, resisted even the inlluenco 
or tiaien, lilt in the middle ages it took a fresh 
start. 

An offshoot from the Methodic school had already 
amaivd in the 1M cintury-viz. the lhicinnatie, 
|i ' , nght to reconcile it with the Hi|>t>o C ratic 
umnoralHin. . Its origiuntov, AtUemeus, derived its 
central doctrine fimu a hypothetic pheumn or soul 
ne wading Urn universe j hut in ynactice he corn - 


<- BciivniLiuu rimy trie iSUier deserves 

co for Iris mlrwWe, though incidental, allusions 
umUvlU author*. l>ut to ictvmi to the Methodic*, 
he reign of Neio, The^alus of Tralles was their 
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pi act ice lie corn 
empiric and methodic t hempen tics. 
Ahtmt the same, time nrnsm the Eclectic*, whose 
chief vepiwentativLV were Rufus of Ephesus ft Jid 
tlm much abler Arckens of Cappadocia, who for 

S'* «“!“•». ■wnuU. M.l iimfowionnl 

ekiil to f*a\ nothing of the purity of his Ionic 
Greek, comes next to Hippocrates. ' 


We have now reached the epoch-making Galen, 
born at Pergannis in LSI A.D., who, after varied 
studies in the Hellenic schools of the Levant, came 
as a qualified pmcLibioner to Homo in 164. His 
rapid success aroused the jealousy of the profes¬ 
sion there, and lie again travelled in the East, 
to be recalled to Ihiruo by the cmpcirus Lucius 
Veins and Marcus Aurelius. lie found medicine 
speaking a Babel of tongues while claiming to 
he a science, and poking as a profesiuoa Ho 
sought to rehabilitate it by restoring to anatomy 
and physiology the value withhold front them by 
Empirics and Methodic*! and by reinforcing practice 
with tho discoveries of the Alexamlri/in school - in 
other words, to make diagnosis scientific by basing 
it on anatomy and physiology, and to reconstruct 
therapeutics hy an unprejudiced clinical experience. 
Ills guide was Hippocrates—the treatise on Prog¬ 
nostics in [(articular ; but unhappily lie abandoned 
the sound Hippocratic method, aiul tried to unite 
professional to scientific medicine with a philo¬ 
sophic link. This ho found in a liyper-idealistic 
Plutonism, from which he evolved a teleological 
system which provided every question with an 
answer ami every riddle with" a solution. Hcnoo 
arose a plausible appearance of infallibility, which 
kept medicine in chains till the 17lli and ]8lh 
centuries. Adopting the Hippocratic view of the 
corporeal elements as consisting of the solid, the 
liquid, the warm, and the cold, he found them 
blended equally in the blood, while hi the bile the 
warm, predominated, in the phlegm the cold. Ilia 
vivifying principle, the pncumci, i caches in man its 
highest development as the ‘ psychical/ the ‘ vital, 1 
ami the ‘natural’ spirit, and manifests itself in 
‘spiritual/ ‘pulanting,’ and ‘natural’ force. The 
processus regulating nutrition and structure ho 
explained hy al tractive, secretive, propulsive, and 
expulsive powem. Recognising, however, that 
these do not cover all physiological processes, lie 
added to thorn the occult powers of the ‘whole 
substance/ tlie ‘specific qualities’ of his later 
followers; thus opening the .sluice-gates to every 
kind of supersLilion. 

Disease lie ascribed* first, to immediate causes 
(such as plethora and corruption of the juices); 
next, to tlie disturbance thence arising; next, to 
the abnormal stmctuml processes started hy 
such disturbance; and finally, to tlio symptoms. 
Maladies ho distributed according (o their ana¬ 
tomical substratum ■. \\) those of the elementary 
substances (blood, phlegm, yellow ami black bile)'; 

12) irregularities of homogeneous mihfilntiees 
(tissues), which, again, fall into anomalies of 
the physical condition (strain and atony), and 
of the primal qualities (warm, cold, &c.); (8) 
ailments of special organa. For the Hippocratic 
1 crudity/ ‘coctiou/ and * crisis/ manifested only in 
acute disouse, he substituted tlio ‘ beginning/ the 
‘ progress/ tho 1 culmination/ nnrl the 1 decline 
but retained the doctrine of crises and critical 
days; and he agreed with Hippocrates that the 
recuperative principle is nature, working necessarily 
through the attractive, transforming, aiul expulsive 
powers. lie originated tlm doctrine of 4 indications 1 
in their heaving 0 n the prevention of disease; on 
itschamcter, stage, type, symptoms; on the fillosyn- 
evasy of the patient and the nature of the affected 
cwgauft-evim on his dreams. Diet, gymnastics, 
baths, faction, and blood-Jotting formed his main 
ibej/ipeijfcies. Consistently, with his theories lie 
emsMlied medicines, according to the prevalence of 
one or more elements, into simple, compound, and 
those operating through their 4 whole substance* 
(emetics, tor instance, purgatives, poisons and 
tli eir antidotes}. In his own practice he prefer red 
simples, and set peculiar value on opium, introduced 
by the Alexandrian school, It was not till after 
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his (loath that liiy influence began to prevail, 
His comprehensiveness, his prolix style, ami 
sectarian jealousy kept his authority in the back* 
ground, and it was with the philosophers rather 
than the profession that lie was most in favour. 
Gradually liis writings, having been translated 
into Lulin, began to lie studied in the IVcsfc, till 
in the Gill anil 7th centuries they were much in 
vogue. But it was the physicians of the Nesto- 
rian creed, expelled from Byzantium, who became 
his true apostles. Hovering him for his teleology 
and almost Christian worship of a benevolent 
creator, they diffused bis mime and authority 
till the Arabian physicians became his devoted 
adherents, and spread Inn influence through East 
and West alike for more than a thousand years. 

After Galen may be noticed the Byzantine 
school—viz, the compilers Oiibasius (physician to 
Julian the Apostate), Actios, the abler Alexander 
Tralles, and the yet mom independent Haul of 
ACgina. Jn the West Ctolius Aurelianus, above 
referred to, alono redeems medicine from the 
deterioration it had reached in the hands of her¬ 
balists and rccoijit-niongers. 

Arabian medicine arose out of the Greek in those 
Hellenic cities which had passed under Moslem 
sway. Its importance begins with the Persian 
lilmzcs (92 j-2u), a follower of Galen, Lbough not 
uiiacquainted with Hippocrates, practising in Bag¬ 
dad. After him may by mentioned Mesua the 
younger, of Baum sous, whose materia median, 
dating from the 11th century, was much in vogue 
and was used by the London College of Physicians 
in framing their pharmacopoeia in the reign of 
James I., and Abulcasis, author of a medical 
cyclopaedia* Halv, compiler of the ' Royal Book/ 
was the standard Arabian writer till Avicenna, 
who, famed also as a philosopher, is the highest 
name in Arabian medicine. Ilis 1 Canon/ lucid in 
style and method, is an encyclopaedia of the healing 
art, based on Aristotle, Galen, ami his successors, 
Greek cw well as Arabian, but evincing no clinical 
experience or research, His opponents were Aven- 
zoar and the latter’s pupil AvgitIiocn, compilers 
mainly, as was also the great Itabbi Maimonidee, 
the last noteworthy writer on Arabian medicine, 
No advance was made by this school on the 
Greek, except in the description of ho all pox and 
measles and, more distinctly, in pharmacy and 
the virtues of drugs. The Arabs owed this 
superiority to their chemical skill, which origi¬ 
nated new or modified old remedies, and also to 
their more funniiar rebUfons with the Eiist, im¬ 
perfectly gleaned by tlieir predecessors. Apothe¬ 
caries’ shops, and even the pharmacopoeia, are 
among the innovations medicine owes to them. 

European medicine, however, manifests no real 
break from its rise under Hippocrates. In the 
early middle ages the religions orders weio the 
custodians of the deg cue rate knowledge and 
practice of the healing art transmitted from the 
later Homan authors till the curious mixture 
of anciont science with the black art, characteristic 
of monastic medicine, was superseded by the Bene¬ 
dictines, whose house at Montu-Cassiiio in Cam¬ 
pania was the neat of the fZ/ppoc/a two-Gaionic 
revival, afterwards extended by the school of 
Salerno. This latter was a noil-religious establish¬ 
ment, in which law as well as philosophy was 
taught, while the preponderance it gave to metli- 
cine as early as tho Oth century earned for it the 
name of ' Civitas Hippocraticci, It attracted pro¬ 
minent men of the time in quest of health, among 
thorn the Norman invaders of Southern Italy. 
William tho Conqueror was one of the visitors, and 
Ins son Robert is supposed to have been tho king 
of England for whom was written tho famous 
Reyimen Sanitatis Sulcnu, the rhyming Latin poem 

on c health and the means of maintaining it,* which 
afterwards circulated so widely through Europe. 1 
I he Salernitan school bad many students, niul, pro¬ 
portionately, a considerable stall of teachers, some 
of whom were women, their wives mid daughters; 
the best known of them is Trotula filth century), 
wife of Joannes Plate aiius, first of a medical 
family bearing that name, and author of Pretctico , 
a manual of medicine which long held its ground* 
Bub none of the Salernitan writeis are other than 
compilers, chiefly from Hippocrates, Galen, and 
their successois. Diet was their sheet anchor, 
though their pharmacy improved on tho previous 
European standard, and their clinical teaching 
was also favourable to rational medicine. But the 
Arabian wave swept over the school, and, after the 
I3tli century, almost obliterated it, It survived, 
however, though but the shadow of a name, till its 
suppression in 1811 by Napoleon, 

Latin renderings of the Arabian compilers were 
the main channel through which Europe recovered 
its knowledge of the classical medical writers— 
Constantine A fricamis (1050) being the earliest of 
these translators. Transmit ted through the Arabic, 
the Greek medicine wore an eastern dress, and in 
such guise it found its wav to Montpellier, a school 
which developed as that of Salerno waned, 
Bologna and Padua, too, derived their medical 
teaching from this oriental tmvcstv of the Greek ; 
but no great independent authonty aiose in any 
of these seats of learning. Ilaser points out that 
tho practical tenor of the treatises they pub forth 
—notably tho Montpellier school—was due to 
British authors, who, like Gilbert the English¬ 
man, and Gordon the Scot, bad graduated there, 
But tho full of Constantinople and tho immigration 
of Greek scholars into Europe reopened the foun¬ 
tains of ancient learning. Hippocrates and Galen 
now became known in the original, and the master- 
work of Celsus, till then a forgotten book, was once 
more read with profit. Rational medicine had 
returned to its parents, 

To the writings of Galen was due the revived study 
of anatomy, am with it physiology ; to Dioscorides 
the resuscitation of medical botany. The discovery 
of America, followed up by inland exploration, led 
to the introduction of new medicines, vegetable 
and mineral, The reaction against the Arabian 
numbers was completed by ‘authorised versions ’ 
of the Greek originals—versions chiefly the work 
of physicians who were also Hellenists, and by 
! tho middle of the Ibth century Galen was re- 
enthroned jji the schools. The downfall of 
Arabian medicine was of earlier date in Italy 
and England than in France, while Germany 
was under the temporaly sway of Paracelsus, a 
meteoric genius wno followed no school, but 
vitiated his independence of judgment mid great 
iiciitcnc&B by the haughtiest arrogance. He had 
a positive as well as a mystical side, and, while 
regarding disease as 'spiritual/ with which, un¬ 
assisted, nature herself could often cope, ho also 
relied on chemical agencies for its cure. These 
owed their virtue to their secret power over dis¬ 
ease, whence lie called them ‘arcana.’ Opium, 
in the form of tincture, and antimony were among 
these. Beyond compelling a closer study of 
chemistry and showing an example of independ¬ 
ence amid tho universal belief in Galen, Paracelsus 
did no good to medicine, and indeed, outside Ger¬ 
many, was held in little account. 

Meanwhile, the outbreak of disease on an 
epidemic scale, in forms unknown to the Greeks, 
throw tho medical art on its own resources, and 
started that revolt against authority to which it 
owed its next advance. The sweating sickness 
was minutely described by Kaye (Latinised, Cains) 
in England, and syphilis by physicians on tlie 
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Continent, Hospital*, moreover, the special contri¬ 
bution of Christianity to the relief of the sick or 
nlivsically injured, now became seats of clinical 
*twlv, Italy leading the way in lier celebrated 
school of Padua, which then began to attract 
"tudejiti from ail countries. Physic*, which re¬ 
ceived a fresh impulse at the BennisHaiice, hail 
uho it* etfeot on biology and medicine—Galileo 
and Ciesalpinus representing in Italy what Bacon 
and Harvey reproented in England—a sounder 
scientific method on the one band aud a more 
penetrating physiological research on tbe_ other, 
leading to the discovery by Harvey of ivlint 
Cuwilpinus ami others had dimly adumbrated, 
the circulation of the blood. Coneunently with 
tho mechanical contribution to biological and 
medical study, that oi natural history was equally 
important, pharmacy in particular receiving new 
lie copious, notably cinchona bark, which found a 
place in the dispeusaturies or pliarinacopuciaa now 
ljeginniug to multiply. Love of system, however, 
a piueniiia! hindrance to medical progress, was no 
le-s prolific than inductive research, mid so, con- 
tempi mxueuiislv with Harvey, we have mystics 
such as Van tlelmont, who, like Paracelsus, left 
ini enduring murk on sound medicine beyond en¬ 
couraging independence of authority and innova¬ 
tions in treatment. The Iatro-mechiinieal school 
was another development in the theorising direc¬ 
tion, its most prominent names being the Nea¬ 
politan Borelli, the Homan Eaglivi, and the Scottish 
Pitcainie. Physiology is more indebted to these 
quam^eicutUic eysicinatisevs than therapeutics, 
which, however, is under distinct obligations to 
another school, the Jutro-chemical, whose Dutch 
Imunler, Sylvius, applied to treatment the results 
of the improved bnungy and chemistry. He had 
many followers in Germany tis well as Holland ; 
but his ablest disciple was Lhe English ‘Willis, 
who worked permanent good in the examina¬ 
tion of secretion*, to say nothing of his still 
cla^io account of diabetes and of nervous maladies. 
Head ion again*t the theorising tendency was led 
by Sydenham, whose guide in practice Va* Hip- 
rux-vate*, with his ‘natural history of (Iucum!. 1 
Nature he held to have a self-vectoring power, 
which it was the physicians duty to watch suul 
assist. As a practitioner Sydenham M as especially 
great, while hU dcscuiptiniH of disease—gout, for 
exam pie “Are those of an artist in medicine. But 
it was in his rejection of tlieoiy and as an observer 
and utilizer nf facts that his in linen ce was soundest. 
Coming as it did after the anatomical, physiological, 
and chemical work of the previous generation, it 
gave practical direction to ao much of it as had 
stood the clinical tc-a. 

Theory, however, is too attractive for ingenious 
in in ib to he long idle, and again wo find medicine 
turning^ into ‘the high priori road/ The Intro- 
mechanical school underwent something like a re¬ 
vival, thanks to the hrilliinit astronomy of Newton 
and the able advocacy of PiUaivite aiid hi* pupil 
Ohevne. .Sydenham b example, however, was still 
powerful enough to emit the theorising tendency, 
>o that eathudiLstie mathematicians like Mend did 
not allow their love of hypothetical symmetry to 
vitiate their practice. The next great name in 
uierlir-inc is that of Ijoerlunive of Leyden, a disciple 
oi Hippocrates and Sydenham, familiar with all 
that was valuable in other schools, hut strenuous 
in Ids pursuit of anatomical and physiological fact-, 
in which be winked assiduously with the micro¬ 
scope. As a clinical lecturer ho was the forerunner 
of the most refined teaching of the modern day, 
aud his vdinupui was resorted to by aspiring students 
of every country. The love of -system whirh 
ho shaved with so in any of the master-minds 
or modicum is seen in his Inslitiitionca^ long a 


text-hook, hut now, like his Aphorisms, super¬ 
seded by the jlister knowledge of which lie was 
tho pioneer. Among his pupils was Van Swieten, 
founder of the Vienna school, while contempo¬ 
rary with liim weic IIofTmann and Stahl, both of 
them professor* at Ilftllc, in advance of their time 
ns chemists, and enthusiastic systcmnLiyors, the 
former eager to reconcile the 'spiritual * with the 
‘ materialistic 1 view of nature, the latter bent on 
eliminating the 4 material 1 from man and making 
the * psychical 1 the essence of Mh being, 

Physiology and rational medicine made a new 
start under the all-accomplished Swiss Yon 
Haller, whose teaching prevailed for good in 
suite of recurrent outbreaks of the systema¬ 
tising tendency. Muscular irritability, to the 
exclusion of the hypothetical au iniu> tuid aa dis¬ 
tinguished from nervous sensibility, was a dis¬ 
covery of liis which threw fresh light on Jiving 
movements, while medicine proper owes to him a 
series of experiments, better appreciated by hifcor 
science, oil the iniluencc of drugs on the healthy 
subject. Morgagni of Bologna laid practical 
medicine under yet more lasting obligations by 
his elaborate work in morbid anatomy, of which 
lie may almost be legarded as the creator. Ills 
l)e Sc dibus ct Causia Movborum may still be con¬ 
sulted with advantage, followed up as it was and 
its results extended by^ other pathologists, the 
Scotsman Baillic in particular. From tlie sound 
leading of Von Iiulfcr and Morgagni a partial 
dellection was made by Cullen of Edinburgh, an 
expositor of rare ability. His Lines of tl ic Practice 
of Physic ami his large] 1 Nosology were a skilful 
adaptation of the new physiology ami pathology to 
classiiication and therapeutics, and from their 
attractive clearness were long in favour with 
teacher and student alike. A more brilliant, 
though far Jess judicious systematise! was his pupil 
John Blown, father of the Brimoniaii system, of 
which the keynote is the part played by ‘excit¬ 
ability 1 in health and disease. To"maintain this 
property at its normal strength was the object of 
the physician, who, indeed, ill 07 per cunt, of tho 
diseases bruuglit before him, had to make his 
ti eadment a ‘ fdimnlating ’ one. The super!icial 
simplicity of the system explains its widu accept¬ 
ance and tenacious vitality, though its popularity 
was always greater La Italy and Germany than in 
(heat Britain. Another exemplar of the systema¬ 
tising spirit in the same century was Hahnemann, 
the creator of the Homeopathic school. Dwelling 
chiefly on the symptoms of disease, lie constructed 
an elaborate scheme of therapeutics (see lloaitKO- 
PATiiv), and benefited practical medicine, even as 
Blown did, by favouring a milder than the so-called 
heroic treatment. 

Before quitting tho 18th century, its contribu¬ 
tions to special departments of medicine must be 
noticed. In Italy Valsalva and Laneisi did good 
service, the latter by his observations on the causes 
of sudden death, including cardiac and aucurisninl 
lcMons, while Allicrtiui was also meritorious in 
the same walk. Germany produced Aueubniggor 
of Vienna, author of direct ‘ percussion/ In 
Britain slate-medicine owes its start to Baker, 
followed up by Jenner, whose discovery of vaccina¬ 
tion is memorable not only for its prevention of 
smallpox, but for its inllncnce on the study of in- 
fcL-tious disease. Pringle, ably preceded by Hux- 
ham, eulightened the profession oil fevers, especially 
as occurring in prisons and camps; and Fotliergifl 
on putrid sore throat (‘diphtheria’) and tic- 
douloureux, and Heberden in therapeutics did 
honour to the English school 

The lDlh century opened with a sound preference 
for inductive research over premature generalisa¬ 
tion, and France, in the background for many 
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years, now came to the front with BLclmt ami 
Broussais—the former a great anatomist ami nhvsi- 
olo<mfc x the latter distinguished in pathology. 
Pathological anatomy liml contributed much to 
localise disea.se, and diagnosis was made still move 
precise by Corvisavt and Piorry in perfecting the 
4 percussion * of Aueiibi’uggor. I3y Lnennec’s ad¬ 
vance upon this— auscultation to wit—the move¬ 
ments of the lungs and heart arc heard llivourdi the 
thoracLo walls by the stethoscope, Concurrently 
with tins ‘ mediate auscultation, morbid anatomy 
connected the lesions of the intm-thoracic viscera 
witli the sounds so transmitted—a twin-source of 
medical knowledgo, rich in results on diagnosis and 
treatment. Bayle, Chomef, Louis, Cm veil bier, 
ami Aiulral, each in his own way, did memorable 
u-ork in aaienLiRG and practical medicine, founding 
the great clinical school which, continued under 
Iheiouneuu, liostan, D'Ah ben, Itayer, and Trous¬ 
seau, made Paris the resort of aspiring young 
physicians from both hemispheres. In ‘Great 
Britain medical education was steadily improved 
by sounder chemical aiul physical, as well as 
anatomical and physiological knowledge, while 
tho preference of rational observation to theory 
was admirably illustrated by AVillan on the 
fikm, Bright on tho kidney, and Addison on the 
supra-renal capsules, '[be Paris school found 
apt pupils in the British Islands—the Scottish 
borbes and the Irish Stokes, with iho English 
Hope, Latham, and Watson, doing nmeli to diTlii.se 
a sounder diagnosis and treatment of ehest diseases; 
while Scotland, in particular, maintained the tradi¬ 
tional celebrity ^ of her eiinique by Gregory, Aber¬ 
crombie, and Alison in Edinburgh, to whom worthy 
counterparts were produced in Dublin by Graves, 
Stokes (already mentioned), and Corrigan. In the 
nor thorn capital Chmtison, the Begbies, father 
and son, Hughes Bennett, and Laycoek upheld the 
fame of the school, and *ontb of the Tweed Farkcs, 
Murchison, Hilton Eagge, ami Jenner have be¬ 
queathed a rich liar vent of practical doctrine to their 
successors. Italy, with Gnlvaui, Volta, Noblli, and 
Matteucci, is the parent of electro-therapeutics; 
hut it is to Germany that recent lnocliciiio awes 
Hs greatest and most productive achievements. 
Vienna, under Van Swieten and Aucnbrugger, Lad 
already won a European name for clinical research 
when Skoda enhanced it by improving on Laeuncc’s 
discovery, and Rokitansky and, quite recently, 
Bamberger earned Viennese teaching to the highest 
pitch of academic efficiency. Hum berg is another 
representative name; but Sehtinlcin, by the unani¬ 
mous voice of Germany, has placed her in the van 
of medical progress. Founder of the modem 
4 natural history school,* Ids teaching has led up 
to bacteriology, which already in tlicTmnds of such 
moil ns Pasteur and Koch has for cholera, malaria, 
lupus, and tuberculosis (see TtTBEiiCLE) become 
one of the most powerful instruments of which 
medicine, in diagnosis and even in practice, has 
yet been able to boast. The marvellous advances 
in cerebral physiology, from Broca to Ilitrig and 
Perrier, have had great results in practice, surgi¬ 
cal as well as medical; and the Americans liave 
done splendid work, especially in therapeutics. 
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ITiisiiPa Cfrundriss dee Geschkhte dcr Aledicin (Julia, 
1881) and Puschmiuin’a Geschichlc des median Mm 
Unterrichta (Loip. 1889) have been closely followed 
in tho foregoing article. The student who wishes 
to pursue tho history of jiiedirinc into minuter detail 
should consult the largor work of II User, in 3 vols. 
(<Tcma> 1875-79); Daromborg’s Ilia loin den Sciences 
Mild kales (2vob. Paris, 1870); and PuccinnoUi's Storia 
della j1 Fedicina (3 vols. Pisa, 1839). For aktsy to the very 
numerous articles on diseases, see Disease, and the list 
appended to Anatomy, fleo also Huhgehy, IIyuiene, 
Baci'ehta, GEftit 'TriEoar, and tlio notices of llipro- 
ohater, Galen, and otl^r qront plmuoians. , 


ijlcdick WcilicatfQ) t a genua uf plants of the 
natural order Legunnnosa?, sub-order Paidlioimoeic, 
nearly allied to Glover (q.v.), Imfc distinguished 
fmm that and kindred genera by the sickle-shapeil 
or, m most species, spirally-twisted legume. H’he 
species, which arc very numerous, arc inostlv 
annual and perennial herbaceous plants, witli leave* 
or cluee leaflets like those of clover, and are natives 
of temperate and warm dimaic.^ A number of 
them are found in Britain, and many moie in tin? 
south of Europe. They generally attbvd garni g L eeu 
fowl f° ] * cattle, and some of them am cultivated 
like the clovers fur this use, amongst which the 
most important is the Purple Medick, or Lucerne 
(i|.v., M satiml Besides this, the Black Meiliek, 
.Nonsuch, or Lupulinc ( M, lupitlu in), is one of tlic 
most generally cultivated. It is a common native 

. {hitaim where it is very generally sown mixed 
with lied Clover ami Itye-grass, and Is useful where 
a close turf is desired. 

illctli'jia, Ek (Aiabie for 1 The Citv'b or, 
more fully, Medinat en-Nebi ('City of the Pro¬ 
phet 1 ), or Medinat Rasuli-elah (‘City of the 
Apostle of Gcalbecause it was there that 
Mohammed took refuge after his Hegira or Flight 
from Mecca in G22, and there that ho lived till 
his death. Formerly called Yathsrib, and mentioned 
by Ptolemy ns Iatmippn, the holiest city of tho 
Mohammedan world alter Mecca, and the second 
capital of the Hed jdz in western Arabia, it is situ¬ 
ated about 27(1 miles N. of Mecca, and 132 N. by 
E. of the port of Vanbu’ on the Bed Sea, and con¬ 
tains about 16,000 inhabitants (Burton), chietiy 
engaged in agriculture. It consists of three prin¬ 
cipal parts—a town, a fort, and suburbs of about 
the same extent as the town itself, from which 
they are separated by a wide space (the Munaklm). 
It is about half the size of Mecca, and forms an 
irregular uval within a walled enclosure, 33 to 40 
ted high, ihuhed by thirty lowers, and enclosing 
the castle whore the Turkish garrison is lodged— 
a fortification which vendeva it the chief ebranglvold 
of the Hedjftz. Two of its four gates are massive 
bnildiugs with double lowers. The streets are 
narrow but partly paved. Tho houses are flat- 
roofed and double-storied, mid are built of stone, 
brick, and palm-wood. The principal building is 
the Prophet's Mosque Eh Hainan { 4 tho Sacred*), 
supposed to be erected on the spot where Moham¬ 
med died, and to enclose his tomb. It is of smaller 
dimensions than that of Mecca, being a parallel¬ 
ogram, 420 feet long and 340 feet broad, with a 
spacious central area, surrounded by a peristyle 
with numerous rows of pillars. The present build¬ 
ing is, however, only the last of many reconstruc¬ 
tions, of which the best was that of KaibBcy, the 
Mmncluke sultan, in 1481, whose dome mid pulpit 
still stand. Tire Mausoleum, or Hujrtdi, is an 
irregular doorless chamber, 50 to 55 feet in extent, 
situated in the south-east corner of llie building. 

It fe surmounted by a large gilt crescent above the 
4 Green Dome,* springing front a series of globes, 
and hedged in with a closely-latticed bm$$ railing, 
in which are small apertures for prayer. The in¬ 
terior is hung with costly cnrtaiim embroidered 
with large gold letters, slating that behind them 
lie the bodies of the Prophet of God mid of the 
first two califs—which curtains, charmed whenever 
worn out, or when a new sultan ascends the throne, 
cover a square edifice of black marble, in the midst 
of which is Mohammed’.? tomb. Jts exact place is 
indicated by a long pearly rosary— still seen in 1855 
—suspended from the curtain. The Prophet's body 
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behind him is placed, hi tho Panic position, Abu- 
bekr, and behind him Otnnr; ami Fatiuiel/a house 
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i*< represented bv it modem evert ion hard by. 1 here 
seems no reftMW to doubt that the lWhct was 
liuiieii in thespace (originally Ayeshahs hub> now 
enclosed in Vho nmsruic; not is it likely that the 
grave was ever rillcu. That his collin, said to be 
covmed with a marble slab, ami cased with silver 
(no European has ever seen it), ve*>te suspended in 
tlje air is of comae an idle Christian fable. Of the 
treasures which this sanctuary once contained, 
little now remains. It is a meritorious act to 
perform the. pilgrimage to Medina, though there 
is in> lixed ftea>on for it. Ah iu Mecca, a meat 
mi Tidier oi ecclesiastical officials are att ached m 
some capacity or other to the Great Mom)ue ; mid 
not only they, but many of the townspeople 
live to a great extent on the pilgrims 1 alms and 
custom. There ate few other noteworthy spots ip 
Medina, ,-ave the minor mosques of Abu-bckr, T Ali, 
'Omar, liilal, &c. TJiirty Med resells, or public 
endowed schools, repioenb wlmfc learning there is 
left in the citv, once famed for its ftoliulius ami 
theologians. In the 7fch century Medina was the 
capital of Islam ; but since then it has passed 
under the mle of oinirs, slier! fa, Turkish paslms, 
and Wahabis though the internal government of 
tlic city i* still Aiabian. 

Medina Sl<Umia< a. city of Spain, 25 miles 
SHE. of Cadiz, stands on an isolated lull overlook¬ 
ing a wide plain, and has the ruins of n castle, the 
ancestral seat of the dukes of Medina Sidoma, 
descendants of Guzman the Good, conqueror of 
Tnrifn (1292). It was a member of this house 
who commanded the ‘invincible Armada * (q,v,). 
Pop. 12,397, who make pottery, 

JIcdiiict-cl-Fayyuni* See Fay yum, 
Dlcditnfio Fiigas See Dkut, Vol. III. p. 717. 

Mediterranean Sen, &o mimed from lying 
in the midst between the continents of Europe, 
Amo, ami Africa. Ib is the largest enclosed sea 
in the world, and is connected with the open 
utMin unlv by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar, 9 
mile* in width at the Pillars of Hercules. Since 
JStJD, however, ib ban been ar till chilly connected 
with the lied Sea ami Indian Ocean by means 
of the Suez Canal (q.v.)„ From its great size the 
Mediterranean might be ranked with the oceans, 
but from being f>o completely cut off it presents 
distinctly local ehuractets when compared wiLh the 
great ocean-banns, and is consequently of special 
interest to llic student of physical science. The 
Mediterranean, in a nearly east and west direction, 
is about 220b miles in length from the Sttait of 
Gibraltar to the Syrian coast; its width varies 
from 500 or 600 miles in some i»laccs to less than 
100 miles between Sicily and Cape lion, where it 
ih divided hy relatively shallow banks into two 
di-tiuct hydmguipliio burins, the oils tern one being 
the larger. It i- connected with the IJlaek Sea 
through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and 
tho Ilu>plinriis. Thu African and Syrian coasts 
aui eunipiu atively even and miiiulentcd* the wide 
gulf 4 * ot C!alie.-? and Sidra scarcely’ presenting an 
exception ; on the other hand, the shores of Europe , 
and Ada Elinor are cut up into numerous gulfs | 
and hayH, the largest of which is ihe Adiiatic Sea. 
Vaitous parts of the Mediterranean have been 
known by special muuc', such as the Tyrrhenian 
and Iberian Hen* in the western, anil the Levant, 
-Kgenn, an 1 1 Ionian Situ-? in the eastern basin. The 
principal ii-hiuds iu the western part are Sardinia 
mud Corsica, the llalcaiie and Japan Islands, the 
two latter groups being of \oleanic origin. The 
continental islands of Sicily and Malta are situ at ed 
mi the banks dividing the two harins ; Pan tel I an a, 
Linm-u, and Graham Islam! (now reduced to a 
alu>;\l) avc, however, volcanic though situated on 
the same hunks. In the eastern regions there lire 


the large islands nf Cyprus and Crete, with the 
Ionian Islands and the islands of the Archipelago. 
The Mediterranean is frequently subject to earth¬ 
quakes, and Vesuvius, HLroiaboli, aiul Etna mo 
among the moat famous of its active volcanoes. 
The scenery of the shores of this great inland sea 
is varied, mountain-ranges and high tablelands 
predominating. Although there is considerable 
diversity between the climates of Northern Italy and 
the desert shoves of North Africa, still the terrestrial 
! fauna and (lorn are nob markedly distinct in fcho 
different regions of the Mediterranean l«isin, many 
of the plants and animals being identical on the 
northern and southern shores, aiul there is abundant 
evidenco that this similarity was much more pro¬ 
nounced in recent geological times. The countries 
bordering the Mediterranean bnvo been* the cradle 
of civilisation, Phmnicki, Greece, and Italy having 
! been successively the homes of knowledge and pro¬ 
gress, and at the present time this inland sea is 
vummeieially the moat important waterway of the 
world. 

The area of the Mediterranean is estimated at 
about 900,000 sq, in., or, including the III nek Sea 
and *Sea of Azov, at 1,053,000 sq. in. The area of 
land draining into the Mediterranean is estimated 
at 2,009,350 sq. in., or nearly 3,000,000 «q, in. of 
the lie lies L country on the earth's surface. The 
nummi aniomit of rain that falls on this land is 
estimated hy the writer at 159S cubic miles* ami of 
ibis amount about 220 cubic miles reach the Medi¬ 
terranean through the annual discharge of rivers, 
the principal of which are the Khonc, Pc, Danube, 
Dnieper, Don, and the Nile. 

The basin of the Mediterranean commences 
about 50 mile* to the west of Gibraltar, where 
there is a ridge with a maximum depth of about 
200 fathoms. There is a similar depth uu the 
ridge between Sicily and Africa which separates 
the Mediterranean into bivo basins; 2010 fathoms 
is the greatest depth recorded in the western, and 
2187 fathoms the greatest in tlic eastern burin; 
the mean depth of the whole sea is 768 fathoms. 
The aiea of the sea-bottom with a less depth than 
100 fathoms is estimated at about one-fourth of the 
whole area; the area with a depth of from 100 to 1000 
fathoms is estimated at 300,000 sq. m., and with a 
depth of from 1000 to 2000 fathoms at 15,000 aq. m. 
Tlic hulk of water is estimated at 700,800 cubic 
miles. The greatest depth in the lilack Sea is 
1070 fathoms, the average depth being 412 fathoms. 

Un the whole northerly winds prevail over the 
Mediterranean, due ehiulfy to the iiilluenco of the 
anticyckmic region of the North Atlantic, although 
in the eastern portions the alternate cyclonic and 
unt icy clonic area of northern Asia litis a distinct 
inllucnce on the direction of the winds. The 
Mediterranean lies wholly between the annual 
1 isotherms of 60° F. in the north aiul 70° in the 
-south. The temperature of the surface waters 
may occasionally reach 90°, but is usually much 
lesH, the mean at the winter months being between 
53’ and 07\ Generally the temperature of the sea 
is higher than that of the air, especially in winter, 
but in some of the summer months the revere is 
the case. Whatever the temperature of Lhe surface 
water may be, at ft depth between 10(1 ami 200 
fathoms a temperature of 54° to fUP is met with, 
and this persists without sensible variation to the 
greatest depth. The temperature of the bottom 
water in the western basin is about 54**5, and iu 
tbc eastern basin a little warmer, 56°’0, these 
temperatures being fully 2(P higher than the 
temperature of the bottom water of the Atlantic 
at corresponding depths. From recent observa¬ 
tions it would appear that the deep water of the 
Mediterranean is subject to slight annual varia¬ 
tions, depend out on the temperature of the previous 
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winter. The evaporation from the surface of the 
Mediterranean exceeds Loth the precipitation and 
the annual discharge of the rivers flowing into ib 
from the surrounding catchment basin, for wo find 
the specific gravity of its waters (1’G‘2800 to l '0300) 
to lie greater than that of the Atlantic on the west 
(l'02(i to 1'027), or that of the Black Son on the 
east (l'012to 1'014). There is even an outflow of 
warm dense Mediterranean water into the Atlantic 
beneath the lighter Atlantic water which Jlows in 
at the surface through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
There is a similar state of tilings at the entrance 
of the Black Sea, where there is an inflow of fresh 
water from the Black Sea at the surface, and an 
outflow in the opposite direction of Haller Mediter¬ 
ranean water by an undercurrent. Were ib not for 
the inflow of Atlantic water the _Mediterranean 
would slowly become sailer, and shrink till reduced 
to two salt lakes like the Dead Bea, The Mediter¬ 
ranean is usually called a tidcleaa yen. At-Algiers 
there is a vise of: 3£ inches at springs and half limb 
amount at neaps ; at other places the rise and fall 
is about 18 inches, and in the Gulf of Gabes the 
range reaches 6 feet, but the fioliluimr tides are 
ns a rule completely masked by the rise of le vel 
and the surface currents produced by the action 
of the winds, The deposits now forming in the 
Mediterranean in deop water arc all blue muds, 
with a yellowish upper layer, containing usually 
from 10 to 30 percent, of carbonate of lime, which 
principally consists of the shells of pelagic Fom¬ 
in in if ora. The mineral particle* and clayey inatter 
are derived from the disintegration of the neigh¬ 
bouring land. In soino of the shallower depths 
thero are glauconitic and more calcareous deposits. 
The deop-sca dredgings show that life, though 
present, is much less abundant in deep water than 
at similar depths in thd open ocean, in which 
respect the Mediterranean agrees with enclosed 
seas in general. There is an extensive red coral 
fishery and tunny fishery on some parts of the 
coasts. The Mediterranean region appears to have 
been covered by tlio sea from early geological 
times, and during Tertiary times must have had 
much ’Wider communication with theopon ocean. 

iUodjidie, an Ottoman decoration, instituted 
in 185*2 by the Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid as a reward 
of merit either civil or military. It was conferred 
after the Crimean campaign, to a considerable 
extent, on British officers. The order consists of 
five classes, and the decoration is a silver sun of 
seven triple rays, with the device of the crescent 
and star alternating with the rays. 

Medlar (Mcsjiilus), a genus of trees or shrubs 
of the natural order Rosacea?, sub-order Potnem, 
having a 5-clcfb calyx with leafy segments, nearly 
round petals, a large? honey-sccrcting disc, and 2 -5 
styles, united together in the flower, but widely 
separated on the fruit, the upper ends of the bony 
cells of which are exposed, The Common Medlar 
(il/. gennauica), a small tree, spiny in a wild 
stated but destitute of spines in cultivation, is a 
native of the south of IGuiope and of the temperate 
parts of Asia, hub is a doubtful native of Britain, 
although it is to be seen in hedges and thickets m 
tlio southern parts of England. Ib has lanceolate, 
undivided leaves, solitary large white flowers at 
the end of small spins, and globular or pear-shaped 
fruit. The medlar is much cultivated in some 
parts of Europe, and is common in gardens in 
England, but it docs not generally ripen well in 
Scotland without a wall. It is very austere, but 
when blettcd , or its tough pulp hfljf become soft 
and vinous by incipient decay, it is relished by 
many. 

Mcfliuoiiliain, a village of Buckinghamshire, 
near the Thames, 3 miles HAY, of Marlow. Here 
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stood a Cistercian abbey (1201); and here, soon 
after the middle of the 18tli century, Sir Francis 
Daslnvood, afterwards Lord la Despencer (1708-81), 
founded Ids mock brotherhood of ‘ Franciscans, 1 
whose motto was the familiar inscription oil 
Itabelais’ abbey of Tlielowa, ‘Fay ce qne votulrju*/ 
and two of whose twelve members were John 
Wilkes and Paul Whitehead the poet. Pop. of 
parish, 336. See AY, Fraser line’s B7f7.es, Sheridan, 
Fox (1874). 

M<$<loc, a district in the French department of 
Gironde, famed for the quantity and excellence of 
the wine ib yields, some of fchoinosfc famous giowills 
of Bordeaux (q.v.), such as Chateau-Mavgaiix, 
Cliftteau-Lafi to, and Chateau-La touiv The district 
lies on the left bank of the estuary of the Gironde, 
being separated from the Landes by low hills, and 
is 40 miles long by from 5 to 10 wide, See Cham’ 
bers's Journali March J8!)0). 

Medulla Oblongata. Bee Bhaps. 
Medusae. See Jelly-fish. 

Medway, a river of Kent, rising in three head- 
streams in Sussex and Suney, aiul flowing 70 miles 
north-cast wind (including 12 miles of estuary), 
past Tunbridge, Maidstone, Hoc lies ter, Chatham, 
and Bhecrness, until it joins the e.stuaiy of the 
Thames. It is tidal and navigable to Maidstone, 
blit large vessels do not ascend above Rochester 
bridge. See Chatham. 

Mccfllicc, or Miani, a village in Sind, India, 
on the Indus, 6 miles N. of Hyderabad, was the 
scone of a battle between Sir Charles Napier with 
2800 men anil a Babich army, 22,000 strong, on 
February 17, 1843. The latter were totally routed, 
losing 5000 men; the British loss was 256. The 
result of this victory was the conquest ami annexa¬ 
tion of Sind. 

Mccranc, a prosperous manufacturing town of 
Saxony, 43 miles by rail S. of Leipzig. From nil 
unimportant, small country town, it lias increased 
rapidly in size and importance through the de¬ 
velopment of its woollen manufactures and the 
large export trade which it carries on with England, 
France, and America. Pop. (1840) 73lo; (1885) 
22,013. See Leopold’s Chronih ion Mccranc (1803). 

Mccrcftt ( Cijnictis) Y a South African carnivore 
akin to the Ichneumon (q.v.). 

Mcersellrtiuil [Scpiolite), a mineral existing in 
many parts of the world. In^ Europe ib is found 
chiefly tit Hrabschitz in Moravia, and at Sebastopol 
and Kalla in the Crimea; and in Turkey in Asia 
it occuis abundantly just below the soil in the 
alluvial beds of several districts—especially at 
Eski-shehr. It is also found in Spain and South 
Carolina. Meerschaum, from its having been 
found on the seashore in some places, in peculiarly 
rounded snow-white lumps, was ignorantly imagined 
to he the petrified froth of the sea, which is the 
meaning of its German name. Its composition is 
silica, (i0‘9j magnesia, ’26T; water, 12 0. Almost 
all the meerschaum found is made into tobacco- 
pipes, in which manufacture the Austrian b have 
been for a long time pre-eminent Vienna contains 
many nniniifactories, in which some very artistic 
productions are made; and pipes worth 100 
guineas, from the beauty of tlieir design, nro by 
no means uncommon, Tho French pipe-makers 
have lately used meerschaum, oiul have displayed 
great taste in their works. AA 7 hen first dug from 
the earth, meerschaum is quite soft and soap-like 
to the touch, and as it lathers with water, and 
removes grease, ib is employed by the Turks as a 
substitute for soap In washing. Similarly in 
Algeria it is sometimes used in place of soap at the 
Moorish baths. The waste in cutting and turning 
the pipes was formerly thrown away, but it is now 
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ralUG&i to powder, mixed into a paste, and com¬ 
pressed into haul masses, which aic carved into 
mtenor pipci 

Mecrilt, or more correctly Mkiiatii, a town, 
district, anti division in tlio North-western Pin- 
viuces of British India. The {cum lies 40 mil pm 
XE, of Delhi, al>o»t half-way helween the Ganges 
and the Jumna. Its most important edilice is the 
English ehmcl i, with a Jiue spire and an excellent 
organ. There are also several ruins of native 
ediUces. Hero in 1857 the great mutiny broke out 
(see India, Vol. VI. p. 119}. Pop. (1881) 99,505. 
of whom 38,61? were in the can tom neat, an im¬ 
port anti military station, the ie*t in the city. The 
difitnvt has an area of 2379 sq. in.; pop. of (1881) 
1,313,137, The division has an area of 11,320 kij . 
in. ; pop. (1881) 5,141 ,‘Ju4. 

Megaceros. .See Elk. 

Mcgalichthys (Gr., ‘great lisli*), a genus of 
extinct Ganoid fidies^ Their remains found in Car¬ 
boniferous strata testify to l is lies of large size, com¬ 
pletely bucklered by big strong smooth scales. The 
jaws bear largo conical'teeth Migrative of predaci¬ 
ous cmnivorims hahils, ami the lishes were rinubt- 
le-s a terror in their ancient liaunK Along with 
related genera, MemdichUiys is placed not far from 
the modem gunus Poly|»torus. 

Megalithle Monuments. See Dolmen, 
Standing Stones, Stone Chicles, &<j. 

Mc»ttlonyx, a largo fossil edentate of the 
United States, smaller than the Megatherium. 

McgalnsniliUS (Gr., < groat lizaul a gigantic 
extinct reptile, whoso lciimiii* me found in Jurassic 
and Cretaceous strata. The huge body seems to 
have measured about 30 to 50 feet in length, ami 
fmm the muuie of the skeleton it is inferred, that 
the animal moved and sab half upright, in u fcun- 
garoudike fashion- The fniiuidable teeth indisput- 
ably suggest a carnivorous diet. See Heptiles, 
Mfcgapotlicla 1 * See Mound Birds. 

Mcgflfis, a small mountainous region, of Hellas, 
or Greece proper, lying but ween Attica ami the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The people* were excellent 
sailor*, aiul founded several colonies, of which the 
most famous were Byzantium (607 li.C.), Ohaleedon, 
aud M-egtuu. (Uybkea) in Sicily. They wore 
genemlly re^atded un guilty of deception mid dis- 
>hiiulat[uri, hence the phrase 1 Megamn tears.’ 
Tlie capital was Mogura, lung an important com¬ 
mercial city, and famous for its white slielJ marble, 
and for i\ white kind of clay, of which pottery was 
made.—From Euclid (q.v.) tho philosopher/who, 
as well a h Tlieognis the poet, was bom ut Mugani, 
the Megaiic -school took its name. 

Megas'tUencs, a Greek lunhasMuldr stationed 
by Heleueiu Nicator (80(1-208 b.c.) ut the court of 
Sdudioeottus (q.v.), or Uliandm Gupta, in the 
valley of the Ganges. Ucie he gnUieied lmuoiiula 
lur his work Mica, from wliicli Arrian, Strabo, 
and othcis bonowed. The fragments tlmt remain 
have been edited by Schwanebeck (1846) and 
Muller (1848). 

Megatherium (Gr., 4 great beast'), ugigantic 
e\tiuct quadruped or the onlm Edentata, ueaily 
allied to the sloth, found in tin* PluNtocoue deposits 
ui South and North America* hut more particmhirlv 
in those or the Run Hi Ajumkan pampas, lb 
oti’uctme it i* very near it-* modem re present alive 
except that the whole jdudeton is modi lied to suit 
the lequivemenU of rui immense heavydioned and 
heavy-botlimJ aniimil, /ally equal f tt Tn/k to the 
Uigc^t species or rhinoceros. The appellation 
taniigrade, winch CuviiM applied to tlie sloth, 
cannot he given to the Megatherium: its limbs 
were comparatively short aud very xtroraq and the 
teeb adapted for walking on tlie ground, approach¬ 


ing in this respect nearer to the allied ant-eaters, 
hub with this peculiarity, that the lirst Loo of each 
of the hi ml-fee l was furnished with a large and 
powerful claw, which was probably used ns a 
digger to loosen roots from the .soil, and enable the 
creature the mole easily to overturn the trees on 
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the foliage of which it browsed. The enormous 
development of the hones of the pelvis, the hind¬ 
legs, mid the tail, gave the animal great power 
when, seated on its hind-legs and tail, jus on a 
tripod, it raised its fovedega against the trunk, and 
applied its. force against a tree that lmd already 
been weakened by having its roots dug up. The 
structure of the lower jaw seems to indicate that 
the snout was prolonged and more or less Jlcxiblc, 
and ft seen us probable that the Megatherium was 
fuinldied with a prehensile tongue like that of the 
giraffe, with which it stripped the foliage from the 
trees. Thu i cumin* of several allied genera of 
huge Edentata arc associated with the Megatherium 
in the deposits on the pampas. They form the family 
Megufchemibo of Owen, which include* Mylodon, 
Megalunyx, Meelidotlierhim, &q.— genera which are 
.separated from Megatherium chielly from peculi¬ 
arities in the dentition. The modern sloth is a 
native of South America, aiul the fossil remains of 
tlieaii immense creatures, which represented it in 
the newer Tertiaries, are found only in the 
Anieviean continent, 

IMeglnm, the estuary of the Ganges (n.v.) and 
Brahmaputra (q.v.). See Map at Calcutta. 

I>I<!£id(lo, an ancient city of Palestine, the site 
of which is somewhat uncertain, in tliu plain of 
Esdmcfou. In the battle there Josiah (q.v.) was 
slain in 609 li.c. 

Megilp. See MAfiTLp. 

Megrim, See Headache. 

Megrims ami Vertigo arc the terms usually 
applied when a horse at work reels, and then either 
stands for a minute dull and stupid, or falls to the 
ground, lying for a time partially insensible, 
i hesc attacks come on suddenly, arc often periodi¬ 
cal, and are most frequent during hot weather and 
u lien the animal is drawing lip a hill, or exposed 
(lurjnc heavy work to tlio full rays of a hot sun. 
Drain It tv to megrims constitutes unsound ness, and 
usually depends upon the circulation through the 
main being temporarily disturbed by the presence 
of tumours, or by weakness of the hearts action, 
ixorech subject to megrim* me always dangerous; 
if driven at all, they should be used with a breast* 
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pinto ot pipo-collav, bo as to prevent, os much ns 
possible, pressure on tlic veins carrying the lj]uoil 
from the bond; they should bo Moderately and 
carefully fed, and (luring hot weather have an 
occasional laxative, 

Jtfcliciiict Ali* bettor Mohammed ’Ali, 
7™*°$ of ^gypt (1605-40), was born ill Albania 
J“ ai “ l SGfiL to Egypt with a Turkish force 
m 1/99. See Earn, Vol, IV. lJ . 242 . 

Hfdiiiil, Etienne Nicolas, operatic composer, 
was bom at Givot, 22d Juno 1763, studied in Paris, 
tr v* ou !? am 1 e professor at the Conservatoire. 
He died 18th October 1817. Among his best-known 
works are the operas Urn Folia {1801), Les Avemjles 
de iQttdc (1806), mid Joseph (1807); and the 
patriotic ummCktuit du Depart, Chant de Viclotre , 
Utan&on de Uolantl. See Life by Pougin (1889). 

Mcilliac, French playwright, born in 1832 in 
Ians, was trained os an artist and published liis 
first dramatic work in 1855. He lias subsequently 
produced ft long series of light comedies—some in 
conjunction with Haldvy. Some are woll known 
through Offenbach's music. His chcf-d’ceuvre is 
Frou-Frou (1869). J 

Itloinaiu. See Siam. 

IWciuin^cil, tho capital of tire Gorman duchy 
or ba^e-Memingen, Ilg^s in a narrow valley on the 
bnjikBof theWcrni, 43 miles by mil NW. of Coburg. 

1 he ducal castle (1082), the most prominent build- 
m<rm the town, contains libraries, & picture-gallery, 
collection of coins, &e. There is a lino ‘ English 
garden 1 here. The town lias been in great part 
re mult since 1874, when a lire destroyed the old 
streets, It was an appendage of the see of Wurz¬ 
burg from 1008 to 1542, and in 1583 came into the 
hands of the Saxon ducal family. Pop. (1875) 
9521 j (1885) 11,443. 

The Moiningtm Court Company of Acton*, 
under the able management of Duke George of 
hftxe-Meiniiigen and tlie actor Chronegk, gained 
the highest reputation in Germany (from 'about 
1874) for the historical accuracy and*beauty of their 
scenery, dress, and mounting, and the excellent 
discipline, balance, and harmony of their acting 
in its ensemble. They appeared at Drury Lane, 
London, in May and June 1381. The company 
Was dissolved in 1890. 


having resolved.upon ai b as a profession, studied 
under Jules 1 otier and Leon Oogiiiet. His draw¬ 
ings weie praised by Johann ot, and about 1833-84 
he was employed by Cimner the publisher on 
designs for the lioyuument Bible and other 
works, lie Urst made a distinct, mark in 1838, 
by his illustrations to iW and Vimnia and 
the Utaimrin Indicnnc ; many other volumes 
weie enriched bj' his pencil, and his career ns a 
book-illustrator closes with his spirited designs to 
the Contes Itttnois of tha Comte do Chovigne. 
Meanwhile, he had been steadily practising paint¬ 
ing. la IS34 lie began to contribute to the Salon 
witli a water-colour and an oil-picture, the latter 
strongly rnigmjstive of Urn work of the fjgure- 
jiainters of Hollnmb who have pmrerfnlly iiiilu- 
encetl Meiasonier during his whole caroor, Two 
years later he exhibited the lir.st of liis various 
groups of ‘ Chess-players, 3 and here his accurate 
precision of dmuglitsinnuhliip and ipiiotly dramatic 
trucJi of attitude and expression first became 
clearly visible. It was followed by a long seiies 
of elaborate and successful geme-pictures, in which, 
with the most careful and finished—if sometimes 
rather hard and unsympathetic—execution, ami 
with the most perfect verisimilitude of costume 
and local colouring, the artist has depicted the civil 



IHeisscil* a town in tho kingdom of Saxony, is 
situated in a beautiful district on the left bunk of 
the Elbe, 14 miles by rail NW. of Dresden. Its chief 
building is the cathedral [e. 1266-1479), one of the 
linest Gothic churches in Germany, surmounted by 
an exquisite spire (263 feel) of open work, and con¬ 
taining many line brasses. Tho castle was built in 
1471-83, and in 1710 waa converted into the porce¬ 
lain factory over which HU tiger presided (sec 
roTTEnY), In 1863 the castle was restored, its 
walla bein" adorned with frescoes by modem 
painters, the porcelain factory having been, re¬ 
moved in 1860 to other premises; 800 men are em¬ 
ployed, Other manufactures me imn, machinery, 
jute, and cigars. Hove is the celebrated school of 
Hi Afro, where CJellerb and Lessing were educated. 
It^vas founded by Duke Maurice in 1543, and until 
18/9 occupied the former Afm monastery (built in 
1205). Meissen was founded in 928 by Henry I, 
of Germany, as a stronghold against the'Slavonians, 
and was long the capital of the margiaviate anti 
burgmviftto of Meissen, which was mih&equenlly 
merged in the duclty of Saxony. The town was 
burned down by the Swedes under Bandr in 1637. 
Hop. (1876) 13,002; (1885) 15,474. 

fllcissoiiier, Jean Louis Euxest, figuro- 
painter, was born at Lyons, 21st February 1813. 
\\ lien lie weis still a child his father established 
himself ns a druggist in Paris; and the son, 


18/8 for 400,000 francs—to subjects of genre or 
history taken from the Ifltb century. Among the 
most celebrated of hia other military scenes may be 
named ‘ La Ilixo 1 (1854), purchased by Queen 
\ letona; and not less fascinating are lira simpler 
groups of students, artists, collectors, &c., such as 
‘La LecUne eh«v DWevut’ (1850), «Us Amateurs 
dc reiiiluio 1 (1860), and * La Lecture du Manuaeril ’ 
(1867), He Ims also executed some striking por¬ 
traits, including ‘Dumas fils’ (1877) and 4 M, 
Victor Lcfmnc' (1883). Finally, wo may refer to 
his design for tho decoration of the Pantheon— 

* tho apotheosis of France’—the cartoons of which 
were exhibited to the commission in 1889. Many 
of Jiis pictures have been engraved and otherwise 
reproduced ; and he has himself etched some dozen 
plates, mipiossioiift from must of which am scarce. 
Hg became a Loimmuuler of the Legion of Honour 
in 1807, Grand Cross 1889, p and a member of the 
Institute in 1861; and he is an honorary member 
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Jjife ana If ork of Lehhtun t Alma Tad emu, Meis- 
sunicr, &g. (1890). 

Ulcistcrghugcr. SeeG-EitMANY, Vol. V. p. 187. 

lUcklioilft, tlio greatest river of the Siam penin- 
•sulft, is usually identified with the Lan-tsnu, which 
rises in the neighbourhood of (Jhitmido in Tibet— 
its exact srmrccs are not known. Jt pursues a 
generally southerly direction to the China Sea, 
which it enters by Heveral mouths in Cocliin-Chlnu, 
This country indeed is fanned by its deltaic depo¬ 
sits. The river has a total length of 2800 miles; 
but is not navigated higher than 14° N. lat. owing 
to rapids anti cliffs which beset its bed in the 
mountainous regions. 

Meldong, a town of Siam, near where the 
Meklong llivor runs into the Gulf of Siam. Among 
its 10,000 inhabitants many are Chinese. 

Itlcln, Pqmponius, the Hi’st Latin writer who 
composed a strictly geographical work, wit-s born 
at Tingentem in tlic south of Spain, and lived.in 
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the time of Llic Emperor Claudius; nothing else is 
known concerning him. Ills work, anuii&yfeteimibic 
compendium, is in three hooks, unci is entitled De 
Situ Or bis. Tiie text is greatly corrupted. The 
editio princcps appeared at Milan in 1471 j the best 
modem edition is that hy Parthey (Berlin, 1867)- 
Melaleuca, See Cajispot. 

Melancholia. See Insanity. 
Mclauclitlion, rmup, Luther's fellow- 
labourer in the Reformafcion, was born, February 16, 
1497, at Jirefcten, in the Palatinate of the Kbiao, 
nmv in the grand ducliy of Baden. His name was 
originally Scliwarzcrd (‘ black earth ’), of which AIcl- 
auchtlion is a Greek translation. He was educated 
at the university of Hcidelbeig, where he took the 
degree oi Bachelor of Philosophy in 1512, In the 
same year he went to Tubingen, studied theology, 
took the degree of Doctor, and in 15L4 gave lectures 
on the Aristotelian philosophy ami the classics. 
About litis time he published a Cheek gram mar. 
Un his relative Reuc hi in’s reconi men ditbiu u ho was 
appointed in la IS professor of Greek in Witten¬ 
berg. Brought into contact with Luther in that 
town, lie at once became his fellow-worker in 
the great leligious revolution with which Luther’s 
uaniu Ls idea tilled. Melanchthori brought to his 
aid an extent of learning that made him to be 
regarded as another and a gift of lucid 

exposition and purity of Latin style nurivalled 
among Ids contemporaries. The natural sweet¬ 
ness of bis temper and the habitual modera¬ 
tion of his views also advantageously tempered 
Luther’s vehemence. In 1521 he published his 
J>j ci Communes He rum Thcologirarum, the first 
grout Protestant work on dogmatic theology. It 
passed through more than lifty editioiiB m the 
course of the author’s life. In 1530 he made a 
moat important contribution to the cause of Pro¬ 
to sLanti-m, in the Augsburg Confession (q.v.). In 
15H be went to Worms, and Mam after to LtatLsbon, 
to conduct the cause of the Protestants in the 
con for cnees there. - Bat the influence of the papal 
legate counteracted all his efforts for a peaceful 
accommodation, ami his own party were much 
dissatisfied on account of the collections which lie 
made. After Luthers death, Me/arichfchori lost in 
some measure the confidence of some of the Pro- 
testunts by thonC concessions to the Catholics 
which bis anxiety for peace led him fco malce; 
whilst the zealous Lutheran* were do Jess dis¬ 
puted because of his approximation to the doc¬ 
trine of Calvin on the Lord s Supper. His consent, 
conditionally given, to the introduction of the 
AngrJiurg Interim iq-v.) in Saxony, in 1519, led to 
painful contruvouiurf, which filled" the latter years 
of his life with di-quietude. He died at Witten¬ 
berg, lttfch April 1560. By his calm wisdom and 
the leputatiuii of his genius, Mclanehthon did 
imudi to save the Reformation, from those excesses 
that would have mmlc its progress impossible. In 
the pui fori nance of this task he incurred much 
opposition from Luther himself, and still more from 
the enthusiast^ who came to the front after Luther’s 
death; hut tlic sub-cquout religious history of Ger¬ 
many L conclusive proof of the wisdom of his 
action. By his labours as a scholar and public 
teacher. Meknclithou ranks with the very highest 
narnes in the history of learning and education. 
Alike by his temper and intellectual interests, lie is 
to he regarded ii> blending in thehappicst proportion 
tfji* humanist and tho reformer. The most complete 
edition of his works (which comprise a Greek and 
Latin Granmrav, editions of and commentaries on 
several classics and the Bcptuagint, biblical, com- 
men tar ics, doctrinal and ethical works, official 
documents, declarations, dissertations, responses, 
■and a very extensive correspondence with friends 


and the leading men of the age) is that hy Lrcfc- 
sclm eider and Bitulseil in their Corpus He forma- 
toyitiii (28 vols, 1834-60). Mclanchlhon’H Life has 
been written l»y his friend Camerariua {1666). 
also Lives by Cox, Matfches (Altcnb, 1841), 
Nitzsch, Schmidt (Elberf. 1861), Mouvcr (2d ed. 
Leip. 1869), Sclialt (Loud. 1S87), and llartfcldor 
(Berlin, 1889). 

Melanesia (Gr, mclas > 'black') is a name 
given to those Pacific islands near New Guinea 
which ate inhabited by the Papuan race. Bee 
Polynesia. 

meLvpliyrc* ^ ee Hasat,T. 

HI ell) Oil I’ll, in Derbyshire, 7 miles BE. of 
Derby hy rail; pop. 3123. It is noted for its 
market-gardens, ami has some maim faebures, 
Mclbonrn Hall, formerly seat of Lord Melbourne, 
belongs to Earl Cowpor. 

Melbourne* the metropolis of the Australian 
colony of Victoria, and the most important city of 
Australasia, stands at the northern extremity 
of Port Phillip Bay, and is bisected by the river 
Yana; it is in 37 J 49' S. hit. and 144° £8' E. long. 
To facilitate navigation and enable largo vessels 
to discharge their cargoes almost at the doors of the 
warehouses, a canal was cut fiom a point near 
the mouth of the river to the Mclbouvne quays 
and opened in 1888, Williamstown and Port 
Melbourne, built on the shores of the bay, give 
extensive pier accommodation, and are thriving 
ports. Melbourne is a chessboard cit ( V, built On 
strict mathematical lines, its streets intersecting 
at right- angles, the principal thorough fares being 
uf considerably greater f width (99 feet) than va 
necessary or desirable in such a warm climate, 



Collins Street is architecturally imposing, being 
lined on either side by tall, massive, and omnic 
buildings, chiefly banks, oilier, warehouses, aikI 
hotel*. Bouvkc Street corresponds lo the London 
Strand; bub it is three times ns wide and four 
times as long. Hero most of the theatres, music- 
halls, and lotail shops are situated. An extensive 
system of cable tramway locomotion was inaugur¬ 
ated hi 1886. 

Melbourne 1ms a flourishing university, founded 
in 1853 largely through tlio instrumentality oF Mr 
Childers, its lirefc vice-chancellor. There are three 
alb dated colleges in its immediate vicinity— 
Trinity (Episcopalian), Queen’s (AVesloynn), and 
Ormond (Presbyterian). The last—one of Urn 
finest educational structures in the southern liemi- 
syiheve—was built at the expense of the lion. 
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Francis Ormond^ to whom uVrclhoiirne is in del) tort 
also for its working-men's college, which is doing 
noble work in technical education, and its endowed 
chair of music in the university. The “Wilson 
llall, the gift of Sir Samuel Wilson, M.P., is also 
a noteworthy adjunct of the university. The 
Exhibition building in the Carlton Gardens and the 
General Post-office are two of the most conspicuous 
aiul ornamental of Melbourne^ public buddings. 
The Houses of Parliament, completed in 1801, 
Imre cost nearly a million of money. They form 
a magnificent pile of buildings, the western facade 
being particularly sinking and elective. The 
Trades Hall, a quadrangular structure founded in 
1857, stands on the northern boundary of the city 
proper. Melbourne possesses an excellent and 
well-appointed public library of about 200,000 vaK, 
and associated with it on the same reserve are a 
national art gallery anil a technological museum, 
The three institutions are governed by a body of 
trustees, and are supported by a largo state endow¬ 
ment. Tho town-hall has an immense assembly- 
room, largely used for concerts and public meet¬ 
ings, and also an organ of fine tone and colossal 
fciiro. Crowning the Burn mil; of tho western liilf of 
Melbourne aye the new law-courts, forming an 
extensive square, aiul topped by a lofty and grace¬ 
ful dome. Close by is the Melbourne branch of 
the Royal Mint, established in 1872. Other not¬ 
able public institutions arc the Melbourne ami 
Alfred hospitals, the Benevolent Asylum, the 
Immigrants* Home, the Orphan Asylums, the 
Custom-houso, the Treasury, and the Public 
OJJices, the last-named being a vast and labyrin¬ 
thine pile in which most of the government depart¬ 
ments are housed. St Patricks Roman Catholic 
cathedral, close to the Houses of Parliament, is a 
towering Gothic structure and the most conspicu¬ 
ous ecclesiastical edifice in Melbourne. The 
Anglican cathedral of St Paul sulTera in appear¬ 
ance by its depressed site aiul by the fact tliftfc it 
is hemmed in by clustering warehouses. The 
Scots Church is the architectural gem of Collins 
Street. Its scaling spire, of more than 200 feet, is 
peculiarly graceful and harmonious in design. 

Melbourne supports three morning and two 
evening journals, besides a host of weeklies and 
man Lillies. Railways have been pushed on with 
energy in Victoria {whoso raihvav-system connects 
with those of South Australia, New South Wales, 
and Queensland), and, as Melbourne is the converg¬ 
ing point of all the systems, the western end of the 
city, where the railway department is quartered 
and the central fetation"has been built, is a scone 
of incessant activity* Melbourne lias grown with 
remarkable rapidity. In 1841 its population was 
11,000 ; in 1851, the year of the gold discoveries, it 
was lerss than 25,000; in 1861, 191,000 ; in 1871, 
with suburbs, 206,780; in 1881, 282,907 (of whom 
05,800 were in ‘the city’). According to the 
oilicial estimates, it had In 1890 a population of 
■450,000, there haring been of late years a large 
influx from the country districts and from the 
other colonies. This estimate includes all the 
suburbs within a radius of 10 miles from the 
General Post-oihce, Protection to native industry 
is the fiscal policy of the colony, aud Melbourne 
lias developed into a consulevalde centre of manu¬ 
facturing enterprise. Foundries, Hour-mills, boot 
and clothing factories, &c. are numerous in the 
suburbs. The Royal Park, the Carlton, Fitzroy, 
Botanical, and Flagstaff Gardens are the principal 
popular recreation reserves. The water-supply of 
Melbourne, which is abundnnt, conics from the 
Yan-Yean reservoir in the Plenty Valley, and had 
cost up till 1876 about million sterling, The 
sanitary condition of Melbourne is not so good 
as might have been expected from the general 


mildness of its climate and the high average of 
prosperity of the inhabitant?*. Typhoid fever 
notably lias been excessively prevalent, and of late 
years there lms been increase rather than the steady 
diminution which lias been the rule in the cities 
and towns of Europe and America. It is recognised 
that this is mainly due to detective drainage, ami 
an unsatisfactory method of night soil disposal. 
An eminent London engineer reported in 1S90 on 
the subject* suggesting a scheme for a complete 
system of underground drainage at a cost of over 
A7>,000,000. t 

Port Phillip Bay, the maritime approach to 
Melbourne, is a spacious land-locked inlet of the 
South Pacific covering 800 sq. in., mid mostly 
available for anchorage. Tho on trance, known as 
‘The Heads,' is very narrow, and strong fortifi¬ 
cations were begun by the Victorian government 
in 1875, A well-equipped pilot station is main¬ 
tained here. 

Melbourne was first occupied by white men in 
1835, and the infant settlement was originally 
known as Doutta-Ualla, that being tho name of 
the tribe of blacks who inhabited the neighbour¬ 
hood. In 1837 it was chrEtencrt after tho reigning 
premier, Lord Melbourne, ii\ 1842 it was incor¬ 
porated, and in 1851 it was advanced to the dignity 
of a capital when tho Port Phillip province was 
separated from Now South AVales ana erected into 
the autonomous colony of Victoria. Simultane¬ 
ously with this latter event the Victorian gohllields 
were opened up, and tlio history of Melbourne 
over since has Liecn one of marvellous strides in 
material progress and prosperity. By way of 
celebrating the centenary of the colonisation of 
Australia, an International Exhibition was held 
in Melbourne during tho later half of 1888. It 
cost the colony a quarter of a million. A great 
conflict between labour and capital took place in 
1S90,' and a strike by the labour-unionists took 
place on a very extensive scale both in Victoria 
and New South Wales. Tho imports of Melbourne 
during 1888 were valued at' £19* 145,159; arid the 
exports, in which wool and gold bulk must largely, 
at £12,521,980. See Victoria and its Metropolis, 
Past ami Present (Melbourne, 2 vols. 1889). 

Melbourne, William Laud, Viscount, 
statesman, vus second sou of Pcnistono Lamb, 
first Viscount Melbourne, and was bom in 
London, 15th March 1779. His education he 
received at Eton, at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and at Glasgow. He entered the House of Com¬ 
mons for Leominster in 1805 as a Wing, a follower 
of Charles .Tames Fox. But, having become a 
convert to Canning's view**, lie accepted in 1827 
the chief-secretaryship of Iieland in bis govern¬ 
ment, aud continued to bold the post under Lord 
Goderich ami the Duke of Wellington. In J82S 
the death of lii?> father transferred him to the 
Upper House. Returning to his allegiance to the 
Whigs, iu 1830 be took the seals of the Home 
Office in the government of Ear) Grey, and in 
July 1834 succeeded his chief as prime- minister, 
but only remained at the head of alfiiirs until the 
following November. Peel, however, gave way to 
Melbourne, again in 1335; and ho continued iu 
□dice when Victoria ascended the throne (1837). 
He succeeded by his uncommon tact in introduc¬ 
ing her pleasantly to the various duties of a 
constitutional monarch, In 1841 lie once more 
passed the seals of oJlice Lo Si]' Robert Peel* and 
thenceforward took little part in public aIIairs. 
He was incUective as ft speaker, hut displayed 
aptitude for fiflaira and common sense in tho order¬ 
ing of them, Itis easy cheerful temper and cordial 
frankness of manner* gained him many friemta 
Sydney Smith, in lips -second letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton, has described his character with an 
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exquisite mixture of sarcasm and compliment. 
Melbourne iHeJ November 124,18-18. Ho married 
{1 S05) a daughter of tho Earl of liesUioroiigli, who, 
under the title of Lndy Caroline Lamb (1785- 
1S2S)* attained ?ome celebrity aa a novel-writer, 
borides notoriety from her rotations with Lord 
Byron. The charge brought against him by the 
(niiliamf in 1830 of seducing, the famous Mrs 
Noitoii wan thrown out by the jury without leav¬ 
ing tho box. 

Keo Memoirs by Torrens (2 rolg, 1878) ; Lord Mel- 
Pager?, edited by L. C, Handera (1889); The 
tfyct ifte Memoirs (parts i. and ii, 1875-85); and Life 
by Dnnckley (1890). 

UdrllifcSi the name given to a body of Chris¬ 
tians in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, wlin acknow- 1 
ledge the authority of the pope, ami accept fclio 
doctrines of the Chinch of Home, hut uso the 
liturgy and coiomonies of tlie Greek Church. They 
conduct divine service iu the vernacular tongue, 
receive tho Lord's Supper in both kinds, and follow 
the Eastern Calendar. Their priests need not be 
celibate, hut must not marry after ordination. 
They number close upon 80,000, and are ruled by a 
patriarch at Damascus, and twelve bishops. The 
name Melchites (lit Jtnynliste, from Syriac mchhn, 
*a king') dates from the 5tli century, and was 
given to those members of the orthodox Eastern 
Church who supported the emperors against the 
Motmpby sites (q.v.) and Ne^kcwians (q.v.). 

-Heldiizeclek king of righteousness'), in the 
story of Genesis, king of Salem and priest of 
* Supreme Ek* Ife met Abram on his return from 
the victorious expedition against Chcdortaomer, 
gave him his blessing, anil received tithes from 
him. The ante-legal king-priest stands in Psalm 
c\\ as a figure typical of the vicegerent of Jehovah, 
and in Hebrews, vii. 8, nf the kingly priesthood of 
Jesus. The chapter in Genesis containing his 
story stands alone in character in the Pentateuch, 
and according to Well hausen \s one of its latest 
additions. Some count it the earliest portion of 
ancient secular history, as Ewalcl, who thinks it 
may bo based on old Canaaiufcitdi records; Qtlierd, 
as Ncihlokc, explain it as utterly unhistorical, 
Mclcotttbc Kcgis» See Weymouth. 
ttclegium.0» formerly Mark; nano, a town of 
iSoi them Italy, by rail 12 miles SE. of Milan. 

I op. 548$. Iiere Francis I. of Franco defeated the 
Swi?s in 1515; and in Juno 1S59 a French force 
nm\er Paraguay d’HilUers routed the Austrian 
rearguard under Benedck. 

Mclll, an ancient episcopal town of Southern 
Italy, 30 miles N. of Potouza, It is situated on a 
bed or lava to the north-east of the volcanic Monte 
vulture. The once magnificent cathedral, erected 
m 1155, was almost entirely deployed by an earth- 
quake in 1851. Mclfi was ji groat stronghold of 
the ^orman h and capital of Apulia. Pop. 11,765. 

MclfordU Lon a, a picturesque village of Suf¬ 
folk, \3 miles 8. of Bury St Edmunds by vail. 

It has a very line Perpendicular church 2fi0 feet 
}?. n X' V <'1\ nf l»arifli, 3298. See two works by 
bn 1 W. Parker aucl L. L. Condor (188S). 

Mclilot [Meh(olus) 9 a genus of eloverdiko 
plants of tlip natural order Leguinioosie. TJic 
Loijiinon Aielilot, a jelJow-Jlowercd annual, pretty 
common in hedgerows and tVio borders of fields in 
Bntam has when in I lower the peculiar swcofe 

Jwhi Bean. The odour increases in dry* i 
uig, 1 lie bowers and .seeds are the chief in mod touts < 
in ilavounn" CfViiyoTO cFieese, being bruised and \ 

\fe!Mrh V1 /lV t ie C "V l , ' cfole ir The Ultra , 

Lfi C T" / r <) ’ a ,mtlve of tlio north of ’ 
anlH™V« i U - BMWt va,Jl!lu '^ of like flowers, is , 
cultivatod m tunny parts of Europe, particularly ] 


in Switzerland and the Tyrol, and lias the peculiar 
mclilot odour in sv high degree. The name Bokhara 
Clover lias been given to one or more species. 

Melinites an explosive obtained from Picric 
Acid (q.v.h itself a powerful explosive, by the 
admix tuio of some other substance. The fabulous 
powers attributed to melinite when introduced for 
artillery purposes (for shells) by General Boulanger 
in 1$50 have not been realised ; the substance has 
been found not stable or reliable, and has caused 
some bud accidents. 

Mclipliagictas Sco ITon^y-eatpb. 

Melissic Acid* Rco Wax. 

Mcllifont Abbey, a rain standing 4 miles 
N\V. of Drogheda, was the first Cistercian founda¬ 
tion in Ireland, founded by St Malady (f/.v.) in 
1142. In 1539, when it surrendered to Henry 
YIIL’g commissioners, it had 140 monks. Its 
remains were excavated during 188-4-85. Sec 
Melt (font Abbey t by K, F, E. (18§6). 

Melo, a town of Gbito Largo in Uruguay, on 
the Tacwuri, here evoked by a stone bridge, 
f builfc in 1805 by a Frenchman who was murdered 
for collecting toll 1 (Mnlluill). Pop. 5000. 

Mclodcon, an instrument of the type of tlio 
Harmonium (q.v.), superseded by tho American 
organ. In 1859 over 20,000 nielodeom were made 
in tho United States. The name is also applied to 
an improved variety of the Accordion (q.v,), 

Melodrama (Gr, melos, ‘aRongriaml drama) 
strictly denotes a half-musical drama, or that kind 
of dramatic pcifomiancc in which declamation 
is in term ji ted from time to time by instrumental 
music. The name, however, which was first 
applied to the opera by its inventor, Ottavio 
Itimicciin, has come to designate a romantic play, 
depending' mainly on sensational incidents, thril¬ 
ling situations, and an effective denouement. Groat 
sums are spent m the staging of such pieces, and I 
the costumes, scenery, ami mechanical effects are 
often very striking. The expression ‘ transpontine 
drama ’ refers to a time wlien such plays wnro 
identified with bonnes on tho Surrey side of the 
Thames; nowadays tlio home of melodrama in 
London is to he found in such theatres as* Drury 
Lane and the Adelphi. 

Melon (CuGwnix melo), a plant of the same 
genus with the Cucumber (q.v.), nmcli cultivated 
for its fruit, w hich is sweet, with a delicious though 
peculiar flavour and smell. The melon is an annual, 
with trailing or climbing stems, lateral tendril.*, 
rounded angular leaves, small, yellow, monoecious 
I lowers, and large round or somewhat ovate fruit, 

Jr is supposed to be a native of tlio subtropical 
parts of Asia, although it has never been discovered 
in a wdrl state. Its English name was originally 
Melon. The varieties hi enltivation aio 
vejy minierous, sonic of them distinguished by a 
thick and warty rind, some by a rind cracked 
in a net-like manner, some by ribs aucl furrow's, 
some by a perfectly smooth and thin rind; thev 
di ler also m the colour of tlio flesh of tlio frail, 
"> ch , » % lce "3 red yellow, &c. • and in tho 
size of t(\e fruit, which varies from 3 or 4 inches 
to a foot or more in diameter. Tho melon is 
eaten either by ffself or with sugar, and somo- 
times with pepper or^ ginger. Its culbivalion in 
liotueits anrt m specially construcLccl hothouses 
w extensively earned on in all parts of Britain, 
and very great care is bestowed on it. A loamy 
soil is best Suited to it. 'Che vetting of the fruit l,y 
dusting tho female (lower with the pollen of tlio 
inalc (lower is constantly practised by gardonen, 

2 .L.- 1 “".W s»>ishine are requisite to the 
nrortnetion of fnnfc of good quality.— The Water 
iNlclon or Citrnl (£?. citrullvs), althougli rarely 
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cultivated in BriLain, is highly esteemed and much 
cultivated in almost all warm conn tries. It is a 
native of the warm parts of the Old World. It has 
deeply lobed and gashed leaves, and a large round 
fruit wibli smooth dark-green spotted 
rind, and pink or white ties]), less 
sweet than the melon, hub much 
move juicy or watery, and therefore 
much prized in many warm countries. 

In America it is only the water 
melon that is over called simply 
melon ; for the other the old Eng¬ 
lish name is retained where ' canta¬ 
loupe 1 is not used. In South Caro¬ 
lina the water melon has reached 
45 lb.—South Africa lias another 
species of Water Melon ( C. Caffcr ), 
very valuable to the inhabitants,— 

The Cliale [C* Chatc) is a native of 
Egypt and Arabia.—The ICaukoor 
( C. itlilissimi(s) is a native of India, 
and much cultivated in some parts 
of that country; it 1ms oval fruit, 
smooth, variegated with different 
shades of yellow, and about 6 inches 
long, with much the flavour of the 
melon. The fruit will keep for 
several months, and is much used 
both raw and in curries, The half- 
grown fruit is pickled. The seeds 
contain much farina and oil, and are ground into 
meal; the oil is also expressed, ami used both for 
food and in lamps. The seeds of others of this 
genus may be used in the same way; and they are 
said to be useful as a diuretic medicine. 

jMcIoS (Ital. Milo), a Greek island, the most 
south-westerly of the Cyclades, 13 miles long by 8 
broad, with 4200 inhabitants. The island is volcanic, 
and produces sulphur, salt, pumice-stone, stucco, 
millstones, and a little oil and wine. Amongst 
the ruins of the ancient city of Melos, and near its 
theatre, was found the priceless antique, the 
Venus de Milo, now one of the chiefesb treasures 
of the Louvre. Seo Venus, 


the ‘wondrous Michael Scottand Sir David 
Brewster—all these me hurled here; else, the 
annals of Melrose have little to record. A burgh 
of barony since 160D, the town possesses a mavket- 



Melroso Abbey, 

cross (1642), a suspension foot-bridge over the 
Tweed (1S26), ^ hydropathic (1871), and half a 
dozen hotels, it being a great tourist centre, as 
well for ita abbey ns from the vicinity of Abbots¬ 
ford, Diyburgh, &c. Pop. (1841) 893 ; (1881) 1550. 

Sec tlio Chronica de Mailros, 731-1275, ed. by Joseph 
Stevenson (Bnnn&fcyiie Club, 1S35); tlie Liber S. Marie 
do Metros, ed, by Cosmo Inncs (Ihmnatync Club, 1837); 
Scott’s Abbot and Lay of the Last Minstrel; and works 
by Wndo (1801) ami Pinches (1879), 

Melting-point. The following are some of the 
most Important melting-points, winch may also be 
regarded os the freezing-points of the corresponding 
liquids: 


Mclpom'cne ('the sinking one 1 ), one of the 
nine Muses, the representative of Tragedy. 

llclrOSCs a pleasant little town of Roxburgh¬ 
shire, on the south bank of the Tweed, and at the 
north base of the triple Eildons (q.v.), 37 miles SSE. 
of Edinburgh by mil. At Old Melrose, 2^ miles 
farther east, was founded about 635 the Comm ban 
monastery, of which St Cuthbcrt (q.v.) became 
a monk. It was burned by Kenneth Mac Alpine 
in 839, and had been quite deserted for upwards of 
fifty years, when in 11BG tho great Cistercian abbey 
of Melrose itself was founded by David I. Twice 
burned by the English, this was slowly rebuilt on a 
scale of increased magnificence between 1322 and 
1505, only forty years after which date two fresh 
English invasions commenced the destruction that 
was speedily completed by the He formers. The 
ahlioy was in the Second Pointed style, with 
approaches to Third Pointed, and was beyond 
doubt the most beautiful structure of winch Scot¬ 
land could boast in the middle ages. AVhafc now 
remains is the mined conventual chinch, 215 feet 
long by 116 across the transepts, with some frag¬ 
ments "of the cloister, which seems to have been 
a square of 150 feet. The carvings and traceries, 
hewn in a stone of singular excellence, are scarcely 
surpassed by any in England. Melrose shines in 
.Scott's pages with a splendour its meagre history 
fails to sustain. Tho second abbot, St Wultheoi, 
the royal founder’s stepson ; Alexander II, and 
Johannaj his queen j tho heart of Robert IJrnce; 
the good Sir James, tho Knight of Liddesdale^ the 
hero of Otterburn, and others of the Douglas tine j 
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Melting-points beyond about 900° or I000 a F, 
are merely approximate and relative, 

McItOIl'Mowbrny, a town of Leicestershire, 
in the centre of a great hunting district, is seated 
on the river Eye near its junction with the Wreak, 
15 miles NE. of Leicester, and 104 KNW. of 
London. It has a fine cruciform church, mainly 
Early English, and is famous for its nmmifac- 
fcures of pork pics and Stilton cheese, cldcily for 
retail in the London, Manchester, and Leeds 
markets. Near the town in February 1G44 a severe 
engagement took place between parties of roynlist 
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mill parliamentary troops resulting in lie defeat 
f>i tl/e tetter; twl ftinoUfi^t lk* natives have boon 
Arehbfehw 4ts Mritcw, wl\o lie& kiW i» ^tltc 
church, niiil ‘Orator* Henley. Pop. (1801) 1/Gfl} 

[ 1HH1) 8820. 

Ifcliui, flio capital of the French department of 
Svine-ct-Marno, on the Heine, near the revest ot 
Fuiitiilmdd<mii r 28 miles St, of Paris, lfc has t\u> 
interesting churches, and manufactures of Jcatlier, 
pottery, tee. Melon, the Mcfodunurn of ta»ar, 
toll into tlio hands of the English after a -six 
month V siege. in L420, and was held hy them for 
ten ye.aw, Pop. (1872) 11,098; (188G) 12,527. 

Melwsiive, or Melus«XA, tile name of a fairy 
lady who figures prominently in the celebrated 
tivdievftl Fieuch romance called, (lie moltf of 
which is similar to that of the legend of Bros 
(OupiiM awl Psyche, is of far-reaching antiquity, 
and lias many ptival Ids and analogues in fcho legends 
and annular fictions* of rmwfc emm tries, Asiatic as 
well as European. Jlrietlv .stated, MeJ urine con¬ 
sents to marry a knight culled Raymmidhi, or 
Raymond, on the condition that ho .should never 
W Imr oji a certain day every week, to which lie 
hinds himself by .solemn oaths. She bears him 
eight sojus\ the warlike exploits of seven of whom 
occupy the greater portion of this entertaining 
nnuance. Afc length Ilaymoml i.s induced by his 
brother to break his promise, and on tlie usual day 
of Mel urine's seclusion he disco vers her in a bath, 
the lower part of her body being like a great 
serpent. Soon after this Raymond, enraged at 
tho cruelty of one of his sons," upbraids the inno¬ 
cent Ah’hi sine as 1 a fake serpent, 1 whote oJlspring 
could never coinu to any permanent good. Melusine 
forgives him, hut her doom eaimob (jo averted, ntul, 
after a touching scene, she takes her flight through 
the window in tho Rhone.-* of a monstrous dragon; 
and in tins form she afterwards appeared hovering 
near the castlo of Lurignan— erected by her own 
fairy power for her beloved lord Raymond—when¬ 
ever one of her descendants was about to die, thus 
acting tho part of the Irish Bunshx, 

In the myth of Cupid mid i\ychc tlie mortal 
maiden fe not to behold her eele-diul spouse ; hat, 
incited hv her envious sisters, she takes a lighten! 
lamp to look upon him one night iw ho lies asleep, 
find, in her agitation at beholding his marvellous 
beauty, a drop of oil from the lntnp fulls on liiju, 
whereupon ho and the splendid palace vanfeli, and 
YajycJns hods hci>eR on a ftwflttte heath. Hhe is 
reunited to him, however, after performing a 
number of ^cciuiiiidy inipo.-rible tarics by oider of 
her vindictive mother-in-law, Venn*. this myth 
has deeply pern 1 tutted European folklore. In a 
Hieilian tale a girl fe niairied to a green bird, who 
change-* to a liarnfecme young man on bathing in 
a {«7i uf milk. H/w fe not to ask life name. In a 
2*or-o tale a prince is bewitched by his step¬ 
mother. so tlmt lie i> a white hear by day and a 
man hy night; in a Daw fell tale, *i wolf; in a 
Chilian tab (of European origin doubtless), a 
hideous Mack man; and hi all three, and many 
other analogues and variants, the bride loses hcY 
on eli an ted spouse for a time in the *nnio manner ns 
in the (In ecu-Roman myth, wliich several learned 
Bvliriuva bavtj endeavoured tu interpret as typifying 
the uatuml phenomenon of the Dawn. 

One of the oldest legends of this class is the 
Hindu myth of ITvnM. and PmYinivns, the enn- 
dUiou which the celestial nymph i in noses on her 
jmdjujid being that she is imb to st?c him naked— 
which Mr Andrew Rang {Custom and Myth ) con¬ 
sider?;, with gimd njusoii, iw signifying <jl cnsloni 
of women/ [kessiiui, the mother of Melurints, 
iuipiHVi on litr liud>;iii<k tlie king of Albany, (he 
condition that ho Humid never see her in 'child¬ 


bed. He forgets life promise and loses his fairy 
snon.se. According to a Spanish legend of tho 
princely family of Haro, a lord of Rfecajk while 
chasing the wild hoar, meets with a fairy, who 
consents fco -wed him if lie promise never to pro¬ 
nounce a holv name in her presence.—In another 
Hindu legend, tlliokl, tho frog, is a maiden who 
consents fco ninny a king on the condition that he 
never show’s her a drop of water: being faint one 
day, she asked her husband for water, which he 
gave her, forgetting his promise, and she dis¬ 
appeared. 

A very striking parallel to the legend of Mclusine 
is round in it, tale current among fche E&tlnmianSi 
in which a wandering youth falls hi love with n 
maiden silting on a l-ock by tlio shore, who takes 
him (like Undine with the knight in lfouqiioH 
charming tfde) down into a sulunm'mepalace, where 
she marries him, hut imposes on liim one con¬ 
dition, that he must nob seek to see liov on a 
Thursday. life curiosity at length overpowers life 
prudence, and lie d is cover's her in a great tank of 
water, with tho lower part of her body liko that of 
a fish, the result being that he iimfe himself near 
life native village, where nobody know* him, for ho 
is now an old man, ami all his relative* arc dead. 

. Undine is also n daughter of the stream, and she 
s makes her husband promise that ho will never 
! .speak angrily to her when on or near any water. 

: Nij, too, in the Persian tale of King llilzvnnshah ami 
( the Turkish talc of the king of' Yemen, hoLli of 
whom espouse daughters of tho genii; the condition 
is that the husband must not (question or complain, 
of anything life wife .should do, however strange it 
might appear. Such conditions occur so frequently 
in tlie fairy tales of almost every people (kjo also 
Lo illicit in) ; ami it may be added that talcs of 
For hidden Chambers, familiar Lo readers of the 
Arabian Niyhfa, of which many examples are 
current in Europe, are clohtdy allied to kgonife 
of the Urvnsl and IhmimvaB, Eros and Psyche, 
ami Me hub n a cycle. 

8eo ilax-iluUcr's Chi^B from a O&rauni Workshop 
yoI. ii.; Paiing-Oouhl^ Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ayes; Cox’.s ATythotwy of the Art/ttu Nations (lUTOji 
Griinni’a Teutonic Mutholhfjy (trruiR. Htnlybrass); Clous- 
ion's Popular Tales awl Ficiium (18S7); OJouston's 
(ji'uvpof h’asttrn lloinunces und Slones (188^); and tlie 
old linglfeh version of tin) romanco of jllfhtmic, from 
the Froneh of John of Arran (1:181), printed for tho Early 
English Text Society (1MU), tan n uninuo of tho 
loth century, with full appeudix notes by tho presold 
writer ou tho Cupid and 1 Cyclic nni iMclusim cycle of 
legends. 

Melville, the name of an island, a sound, onrl 
a peninsula in. the polav regions of Novt-h Amoiit'a. 
Tlie islund is crossed by 75" N. lat. and 1)0^ M’. 
long., and is depurated on tlio west by Fitzwidifim 
Hfciiiifc /roiii Prince l^atiiclc Island. tkeatesL length, 
200 miles; greatest hveadth, ISO miles. In 1810 
Parry, who gave iho island its name, passed the 
winter here wii.li )jis crown, Tlie soiu/d, fthout 250 
miles long by 200 hroad, cxteiufe south-east of the 
island, and Goimmuucatc* with the Arctic Ocean 
on the west hy Ranks JStrait, and with JJiUJin Pay 
on the east hy Harrow HtraiL ami Lancaster Sound, 
The j*cnhntu}f4 projects from the continent nt it^ 
nortli-oARteni enrru*i\ and has ou the N, the Fury 
and HiiL'la Strait, and on the R, Fox Channel, ft 
is *25(\ miles in length hy about 100 in average 
breadth.—Another Melville Island lies across the 
cntmijce tv Van Diemen Gulf aft' the slime of tlie 
northern territory of Smith Australia. Area, 143 
sq. ni. lb is hilly and covered with vegetation. 
The earliest IMtfeh settlement on this coast was 
made here in 1824. 

Melville, Andrew, a champion of Scottish 
Preshyterifinfejn, mn lorn hb August 1545, at 
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Baklovy, near Montrose. I!u was educated at the 
grammar-school of Montrose, whence lie removed in 
Iris fourteenth year to the university of St Andrews. 
Here he remained four years, and left it with the 
reputation of being 1 the host philosopher, poet, and 
Grecian of any young master in the land.’ Ho then 
proceeded to Paris, where he continued his studies 
Tor two years. His reputation must have been 
already considerable, for in his twenty-first year ho 
was chosen regent in tho college of St Mareeon, 
Poitiers. Some time afterwards lie proceeded to 
Geneva, where through the influence of Buza, with 
whose opinions in religion and politics he already 
sympathised, he was appointee! to the chair of 
Humanity in the Academy, On his return to Scot 
land (1674) he was appointed Principal of the col lego 
of Glasgow, where lie did the highest service to 
the cause of learning throughout the country. lie 
had a very important shave in drawing up that 
charter of the Presbyterian polity, the Second 
Book of Discipline (see Discipline). In 1580 
Melville was chosen Principal of St Mary’s College, 
St Andrews. Hero, 4 besides giving lectures on 
theology, he taught tho Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Itabbinical languages.’ In 1582 lie preached 
the opening sermon before the General Assembly, 
and boldly ‘inveighed against the bloody knife of 
absolute authority, whereby men intended to pull 
the crown off Christ’* head and to wring the sceptre 
out of his hand.* Two years later Melville was 
summoned before the Privy-council on account of 
a sermon preached at St Andrews ; and to escape 
imprisonment lie removed to London. Here ho re¬ 
mained till the downfall of Arran in the following 
year, and then after an absence of twenty months 
returned and resumed Jiis office at St Andrews. He 
was repeatedly elected moderator of the General 
Assembly and rector of the university. At Cupar 
in 1506 Melville headed a deputation to c remon¬ 
strate’with the king; and when James reminded 
the zealous remonstrant that he was his vassal, 

‘ Sirrah 1 5 retorted Melville, ‘ve are God's silly 
vassal; there arc two kings ana two kingdoms in 
Scotland : there is King James, the head of this 
commonwealth, and there is Christ Jesus, the King 
of the church, whose subject James the Sixth is, 
and of whoso kingdom he is nob a king, nor a lord, 
nor a head, but a member. 1 In 1605 Melville was 
called to England to attend the famous conference 
at Hampton Court, Having ridiculed tho service 
in the Chaiiol ltoyal in a Latin epigram, he was 
summoned before the English Privy-council, when 
lie broke out into a torrent of invective against the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for encouraging popery 
and superstition, profaning the Sabbath, c\re. The 
king, violating every principle of justice, imme¬ 
diately sont him to the Tower, whore lie remained 
for more than four years. In 1611 lie was released 
oil the solicitation of the Duke of Bouillon, who 
wanted his services as a professor in his university 
at Sedan in France. Melville, now in Jus sixty- 
sixth year, would fain lmve returned to Scotland, 
but James would not listen to his request. Melville 
died about 1022, but neither the date of his death 
nor the events of Ms last years are ascertained. 
See M‘Cric's Life of Melville (2 vols, 1810). 

James Melville, nephew of Andrew Melville, 
was born near Montrose in 1556. After receiving 
the best education that Scotland could then offer, lie 
became regent or tutor in the college of Glasgow, 
and afterwards professor of Oriental Languages in 
the university of St Andrews, In 1586 he settled 
as minister in Kilrenny, Fife, taking an active 
though not a commanding part in the alt airs of the 
church at large. He is mainly remembered, how¬ 
ever, for his so-called Diary , extending from 1550 
to 1601. Ejected in 1006, he died in 1614 at 
Berwick-on-Tweed. Melville sees all the persona 
321 ________ 


ami events of his day from his own point of view as 
a Presbyterian minister. Never tireless his record is 
of real interest anti importance for students of the 

S erial which it covers. There are editions in the 
annatyne Club (1820) and Wodrow Society (1842). 
Melville, Herman, an American author, was 
born in New York city, August 1, 1819. lie be¬ 
came a sailor, bub in 1842 lie deserted from a whal¬ 
ing-ship, owing to the captain’s harsh treatment, 
at tiie Marquesas Islands. There lie was kept four 
months as the prisoner of a savage tribe in the 
Typeo Valley, whence he was rescued by an 
Australian whaler, Returning to the United 
States in 1846, he published Typcc, a spirited 
account of liis residence in the Marquesas, and in 
1847 Omooy a continuation of his adventures in 
Oceania. A number of talcs and three volumes of 
poetry afterwards came from his pen, 

Melville, SrR James, of Halhill, horn in 1535, 
was sent ns page of honour to the young Queen 
Mary in Prance, and subsequently undertook 
numerous missions to the court of England and of 
the Elector Palatine. He died 1st November 1607, 
leaving interesting Memoirs, of which the standard 
edition is that of tho Bannatyne Club (1827). 
Melville, Viscount. See Dundas. 

Melville, "Whyte-. See Whyte-Melyille. 

Mcmbraiic, in Anatomy. This term is applied 
to designate those textures of the animal body 
which are arranged in the form of lamince, and 
cover organs, or lino the interior of cavities, or 
tako part in the formation of the walls of canals or 
tubes. Tho structure and special uses of some of 
the most important of tho animal membranes are 
noticed in separate articles, such as Mucous Mem¬ 
brane (see Digestion), Serous Membrane (q.v.), 
&c.; and the membranes in which the foetus is 
enclosed are described in the article Placenta. 

Mciiicl, a Prussian seaport, defended by a 
citadel ana two forts on the sea side, lies at the 
northern extremity of the ICnrischcfl Haft', at its 
opening into the Baltic, 70 miles NNE. of Danzig. 
It lias a largo harbour, and exports from Lithuania 
and Russia timber, flax and linseed, coal, manure, 
grain, and herrings to the annual value of £000,000 
to£1,000,000, timber constituting half the value; 
Groat Britain takes one-third of tho total. The 
imports, which generally exceed a million sterling, 
include the exports in transit, and textiles, colonial 
produce, and wine and spirits for local use. The 
town possesses manufactories of brandy, soap and 
chemicals, saw-mill 9 , iron-foundries, breweries, and 
shipbuilding-yards. There is a good school of 
navigation. Pop. (1875) 19,706; (1885) 18,748. 
Memcl was founded in 1252 by the Livonian order* 
who gave it to the Teutonic Knights, by whom it 
was fortified in 1404. It suffered severely in the 
Lithuanian wars (13th to 15th centuries). Here 
in 1807 Frederick-William III. of Prussia took 
refuse, and a treaty with England was signed. 
Having been almost wholly destroyed by fire 
in 1854, it was rebuilt in modern style. For the 
river Memel, see Niemen. 

Memling, or more correctly Memlinc, Hans, 
Flemish painter, was born at Mainz in the first 
half of the 15th century, of Dutch parents, and 
died at Bmges, where most of iris life was spent, 
on llbh August 1404. His painting gained him 
a wide reputation, extending even to England and 
Italy. Ilia principal works are sacred subject's, 
bucIi as ‘The Last Judgment' (at Danzig), ‘Seven 
Sorrows and Seven Joys of the Virgin/ ‘Marriage 
of St Catharine/ ‘Adoration/ several Madonnas, 
and the fourteen small paintings that adorn the 
Bhrine containing Sb Ursula’s relics at Cologne; 
and portraits, as of Sir John Donne, of Bingo- 
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master .Mined, and of Moreel’s daughter. See 
Lives by AVeale (in Dutch, 1871) and JUicliicla (in 
Fiencli, 1883); also Journal (1335, p. 318), 

Mcilimingcn. ail old town of Havana, 33 rnilcs 
SSL. of (Jhn t played a piominent part in the 
religious warn of the lGth century. Here Moreau 
defeated the Austrians under Kray, 9th and lOtli 
Mav 1800. Linen, cloth, &c. are manufactured. 
Pop. 3633. 

Meumon, a hero of Greek mythology, bod of 
Tithonus and Eds (the Dawn), who led to Troy a 
lioat of Ethiopians to aid his step-uncle Priam alter 
the death of I rector, slew Anti In elms, Nestor's son, 
in single comhafc, antiwar himself slain by Achilles. 
Various legends are told of his supposed rule at 
Susa, where lie was nail to have built the acropolis, 
and of his vassalage to the Assyrian Teiitamus. 
His corpse was removed from the battlefield by 
Eds, whose early tears for her son are by mortals 
called dewdrops, and his folio was the Memnonides 
were turned into birds. Menmon is cliielly a nost- 
Hoincrio hero, and attained his greatest celebrity 
in very late times, when the Greeks discovered the 
two famous colossal statues of AmenopU III. stand¬ 
ing in front of Ins now vanished temple on the left 
bank of the Nile at Thebes, and regardless of history 
dubbed the eastern OTieMemnon. It is an imposing 
throned figure, originally about 00 feet high, carved 
in breccia, but broken in ancient times and repaired 
with sands tone block*. Ite special peculiarity, 
which procured it the name of the ‘Vocal Mcimion ’ 
and the honour of forming one of the seven wonders 
of the world, was the property of emitting a metal¬ 
lic sound, like the snapping of a chord, especially 
about sunrise, whence the imaginative Greeks con¬ 
cluded that it was the voice of Memnon hailing his 
ucwly-rwen mother the Dawn. Considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion has prevailed as to the real cause of 
this phenomenon, which has been variously ascribed 
to the artiliccof the priests, who struck the sonorous 
utone of which the statue is composed, to the pass¬ 
age of light draughts of air through tho cracks, and 
pi the sudden expansion of aqueous particles under 
the influence of the sun’s rays. This leinarkablo 
iquality of the statue is first "mentioned by Strabo, 
who visited it in company of ASlius Gall us about 
ISh.c .; and upwards of a hundred inscriptions of 
Greek and Homan visitor* incised upon its legs 
record the visits of ancient travellers to hearken 
to Memnon when lie 

JSuftly slup-f bontatlj the Libyan hill*, 

Where RprunJing IfiTo put-* tiiimlrol-gatal The be a, 

from the ninth year of Nero, G3A.D., to the reign 
of the Emperor Heverus, when ifc became silent. 
Amongst visitors who^e names are recorded am 
the Emperor Hadrian ami his wife Sabina. Scj)- 
tiiuius Severua uLo visited the statue, and is 
believed to have restored it in its present shape j 
for Juvenal mention^it Ob broken in half (dimidio 
mwjiefc resonant uhi Memuoue chorda*.), and no 
noiice of it occurs under the Pharaohs or Ptolemies 
(see Edinburgh lleview, July 1,880).—The name of 
Mem non cum was given to the sepulchral quarter 
of The I ic*, and there were Memuonea at Ahydos.— 
jfosiiles the mythical Memnon two historical pci* 
nonages of this name aio known—ono a Ithoclinu 
commander of tho moreenaries of Artabazns in the 
war against Artaxcrxes-Oelms, who subsequently 
Ued to Maeedon, and afterwards entering the 
Per,dan service defended Persia against Alexander 
(330 u.c.), and finally died at tlie siege of Mitylene 
(333 ii.o.); the other a Greek historian, who wrote 
a history of Henacleia Pun lien in 16 books, which 
have been epitomised by Photius, 

Memoirs. See Djogbapiiy. 

Memory, See Mnemonics. 


Memory* Diseases of. Memory, or the power 
of reproducing mental or sensory impressions, is im¬ 
paired by age, wounds, or injuries to the head or 
nervous system, fevers, intemperance, and various 
physical conditions. It is aiteefced in most kinds 
of mental derangement, hut is in a most signal 
manlier obliterated or enfeebled in Dementia. ^ There 
arc, however, examples of memory surviving all 
other facilities, and preserving a clear and exten¬ 
sive notion of long and complicated scries of events 
amid general darkness aiul ruin of mind. Inco¬ 
herence owes some of its features to defective or 
irregular memory. Cases of so marvellous an ex¬ 
altation of this faculty as where a whole parlia¬ 
mentary debate could fie recalled, or a whole |>lay 
of Shakespeare's recited by a man at one tnuo, 
which would he ordinarily impossible for him, aro 
common in the beginning of attacks of mania, 
aiul always should suggest disease. There are, 
however, special affections of the faculty. It may 
he suspended while the intelligence remains intact. 
Periods of personal or general history may elude 
the grasp, and even that continuity ot impressions 
which goes far to constitute tho feeling of personal 
identity is broken up, a)id a duality or multiplicity 
of experiences may appear to be conjoined. Tho 
converse of this may happen, and impressions that 
had completely faded away may, under excitement 
or cerebral disease, return. There are, besides, 
states in which this power is partially affected* as 
in the instances where the numbers 5 and 7 were 
lost, and where a highly-educated man could nofc 
retain any conception of the letter F; secondly, 
where it is perverted, recalling images inappro¬ 
priately and in an erroneous sequence of order or 
time, and different from what are desired; and 
thirdly, where, while tho written or printed signs 
of ideas can he used, the oral qv articulate feigns 
are forgotten, Such examples of diseased memory 
are now classified as amnesia> simple loss of mem¬ 
ory ; amnesic aphasia, loss of memory of spoken 
words (.see Aphasia) ; and amnesic agraphia, loss 
of memory of written words. Most of these special 
deviations from health depend upon morbid changes 
in a very limited portion—‘ Hrrjca’fl convolution— 
of the left side of the brain. The discovery of 
this fact by 13roca was the first of tho brilliant 
discoveries as to the localisation of function in the 
brain cortex. See Fcnchteisleben, Medical Fmj- 
dialogy; and llibot, Les Maladies dc la M&moire 
(1881). 

Memphis, a celebrated Egyptian city, situated 
at fchu apex of the Delta, or Lower Egypt, the 
ancient capital of the country, called by the 
Egyptians Men nefer, or ‘tho Good Station,' by 
tho Hebrews Moph t aiul by tho Arabs Memf. 
It was founded by Mcnes, the first monarch of the 
lat dynasty, who,'according to Herodotus, changed 
the bed of the Nile, and made an embnukmeut 100 
stadia above Memphis to protect tho new city 
against inundations, the remains of which still exist 
about 14 miles above Mitraheuny, the centre of old 
Memphis, and tho site of the temple of lk ah. 
Mencs fortified the city, and laid the foundations 
of the temple. The site was well chosen ; pro¬ 
tected alike by the Libyan and Arabian chains 
of mountains against the river and tho incursions 
of tiie sand, defending the approach of the country 
from tho incursions of Asiatic nomads, and com- 
municatuig with the lied Sea and tho Mediter¬ 
ranean. The city, which at one time had a cir¬ 
cumference of 150 stadia, was composed of two por¬ 
tions—one built of crude bricks, the other, on which 
was the citadel, of calcareous stone. The palace, 
built by Menes, was enlarged by his son Athotliis, 
and was always inhabited cither by a monarch or 
by 1m viceroy. After the 6th dynasty the city dc- 
dined in importance, and was apparently held by 
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the Hykaos after the 13th anil before the 18th 
1500 B.a). At tills period Memphis was ruled 
y a viceroy, a prince of the blood, ami still re¬ 
mained a religious capital. It rose again to great 
importance under the Suite monarchy about 600 
b.c., who restored it; audit was conquered by Sen¬ 
nacherib. Its temples were magnificent, and coio¬ 
nised the Isoum, a largo temple of Isis, completed 
yy Amasis II. jusb prior to Cambyses (525 B.a); 
a temple dedicated to Proteus, in the foreign 
quarter; the temple of the Apis, having a peri¬ 
style and court ornamented with figures, opposite 
the south propylieum of the temple of Ptah, where 
the sacred hull resided; the Sorapeum, or temple 
of Serapis, discovered by M. Marietta; the Kilo¬ 
meter; a temple of Ra; and tho shrine of the 
Cabhi. Ifcre were the statues of Humeses II., one 
of^ which is known as ‘the fallen colossus, 1 at 
Mitralienny. Shill move remarkable was tho great 
necropolis of the city, in the centre of which 
towered the pyramids (see Pyramids), During 
the attempts of the native rulers to throw oft' the 
Persian rule, Memphis was an important strategic 
point, OcJius inflicted severe injury on this town, 
having plundered the temples and thrown down 
the walls after ho had driven out Ncetanebes. 
Alexander the Great here woishipped the Apis, 
and his corpse was brought to this city by Ptolemy 
before it was finally transfer! ed to Alexandria. 
The first Ptolemies wore crowned in the Serapeum. 
Ptolemy VIII, destroyed the city, and it fell with 
the rest of Egypt under the Homan rule, and after¬ 
wards was conquered by ’Aim* ibn el-Asi (040 
a.d.). Its ruins, which served as quarries for 
la lor buildings, were large and important in the 
13th century, when they wore seen by Abd-ul- 
Latif; but little is now lo bo seen beyond deeply- 
buried walls. See works cited at Egypt. 

Memphis, a city and port of entry of Tennes¬ 
see, stands on a high bluff on the cast bank of the 
Mississippi Itiver, 820 miles above New Orleans, 
and 230 miles by rail ‘WSW*. of Nashville. The 
river to this point is navigable for the largest sea¬ 
going vessels, and eight lines of railway terminate 
here; tho trade of Memphis is accordingly very 
large. It is a handsome town, with wide, regular 
streets, and groat warehouses bordering the esplan¬ 
ade that extends along the bluff. The public build¬ 
ings include a custom-house, cotton exchange, a large 
hospital, a Homan Catholic college, and numerous 
churches. Memphis is one of the limb cotton marts i 
in the United States, and lias numerous manufac¬ 
tories, including foundries, machine-slums, oil, lum¬ 
ber, and Hour mills, steam-gins, ifcc, The city was 
visited by fearful epidemics of yellow fever in 1878 
and 1879, .since when its drainage and sewerage j 
have been thoroughly reconstructed. Pop. (1850) 
8841; (1870)40,226; (1880)33,592; (1390) 64,586. 
See Harper'a Magazine (September 1888). 

Men a do. See Celebes. 

Manage, Giles, a French writer, bom at 
Angers in 1013, gave iq> tho bar for the church, 
but chiefly spent Tiis time in literary pursuits. He 
founded, in opposition to the Academy, a salon, 
the Mercuriales, which gained him a European 
reputation, and the ridicule of Mollere as Vadius in 
Femmes Samnics* His Diclionnaire Ftymolonique 
dc la Langue Fran^uise (1651); bebfc ed. by Jault, 

2 vola. 1750), ami his 0 rig ini della Lingua Italiana 
(1669), are erudite works, but contain many fanci¬ 
ful etymologies. lie died in 1692. See Life by 
Bavet (Paris, 1859). 

Meuai Strait, a channel between Carnarvon-, 
shire and tho island of Anglesey, running east- 
north-east from its southern extremity to Ban«or, 
a distance of 14 miles, where it widens out into 
Beaumaris Bay. Its width varies from about 200 
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yards to 2 miles, whilst the scenery on both sides 
is very picturesque. ^ The navigation is hazardous, 
but for tho sake of expedition vessels under 100 
tons, and occasionally some of larger size, pass 
through the strait. At its entrance the tides some¬ 
times rise to a height of 30 feet; ordinary neap- 
tides, however, do not vise move than from 12 to 
15^ feet. Commiiideation between the mainland 
and Anglesey was formerly solely maintained by 
ferry-boats at different points, but since 1825 access 
has been afforded by a suspension bridge, and since 
1850 by the Britannia Bridge, See Biudge. 

Mcnam* Sea Siam. 

Menander, the most famous Greek poet of 
the Now Comedy, was born at Athens in 342 B.Cf., 
and was drowned at the Finn us in 291, He was 
the friciub if nob the pupil, of Theophrastus, him¬ 
self a disciple of Pluto and Aristotle ; and lie was 
the intimate of Epicurus, and the favourite of 
Demetrius Plmlereus and Ptolemy the son of 
Tagus. His comedies seem to have been more suc¬ 
cessful wiLli cultured than with popular audiences, 
for we are told that only eight out of a hundred 
comedies gained the prize. Unhappily we possess 
but fragments of his work, but we may safely take 
our estimate of the Mmimlns Menander 1 from ids 
close copyist and imitator, Terence, and from the 
words of such writers as Ovid, Propertius, and 
Pliny. # The Attic Now. Comedy was essentially 
domestic rather than political in character, and its 
chief figures tire conveniently summed up ill the 
lilies of Ovid: 

Bum fall ax semis, durus pater, Improba lena 
VIvot, dum imji'ttilx bhiudu, MenandroB erlfc. 

His most famous comedy seems to have been tho 
Thais, and it is interesting that of the live lines 
preserved one is quoted by St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 33). 
The fragments will be found in Meinekc’s Frag* 
menta Gomicorum Grwcorum, and Kook’s Comi* 
cor uni Attkoruni Fmqmcnta, See works on him 
by Guizot (1855) and florfcel (1857). 

Mciicliikov. See Menschikoff. 

MoilciiiSy the Latin form of Meng-tse, the 
name of a Chinese sago, a contemporary of Plato 
and Aristotle, who was born in the province of 
Shan-lung in 372 ii.c. He was brought up by his 
mother—the pattern of all mothcis ever since in 
the eyes of tho Chinese—and founded a school on 
tho model of that of his great predecessor Con¬ 
fucius, for whom Mencius entertained a feeling of 
reverent admiration. When forty years of age he 
led out liis disciples and travelled from one princely 
court to another during more than twenty years, 
seeking a ruler who would put into practice his 
system of social and political order. But, limliug 
nouc, be again withdrew into retirement, and died 
in 289 u,c. After his death liis disciples collected 
liis conversations and exhortations, and published 
them as the Book of il Ieng-tse. The aim of 
Mencius’ teaching was essentially practical: how 
7 ?ieir, especially the rulers of men, shall best regu¬ 
late their conduct, both public, and private. The 
philosophic root of his system is belief in -the 
ethical goodness of man’s nature, which quality 
he takes to he the essential characteristic of the 
humanity of men. From this root grow the 
cardinal virtues of benevolence, righteousness, 
moral wisdom, and propriety of conduct. It 
should be the aim of the individual to perfect 
himself by practising these virtues in all the 
relations of his social and political life. The 
flowering of this goodly plant which Mencius 
planted for the ordering of the lives of men, both 
individual and collective, assumed tho form of ft 
liberal and enlightened eystem of political economy, 
Amongst other things he advocated freedom of 
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trade, the deposition of unworthy rulers division 
of labour, inspection of 'work by the government, 
encouragement of markets, maintenance of good 
road* and bridge?*, &c., condemnation of war, cure 
lor the poor and neglected, but above all tire pro-* 
motion of education—the summary of tlic whole 
being that the welfare of the people should he the 
chief consideration of the state, There is also an 
aristocratic element in his teaching. The highest 
type*? of imliviiliml character ave exhibited by the 
Fcholar, the great man, the superior man or sage, 
and tlie holy or ideal man j their personal example 
in the best educator the people can have. The 
fruits of Mencius ’ teaching have always been 
highly valued by hirf countrymen from his own 
tiiLies to the present. c The chief dicta of modern 
Chinese ethics and polities are mostly taken 
liteiallv from Mencius or adhere closely to his 
teaching.' 1 

Sea Lrggc, Life and IT r orls of J fenchta (1875; ‘Chinese 
Crtas.-icrf r series); mul Faber, Nt,nl of Mine in a (Eng. 

trail?, mi). 

blende, capital of the Trench department of 
Lozeie, on the Lot, in a valley surrounded by high 
bills, GO miles N1V. of Nimes, lias a cathedral, and 
maim facture.s serges and courcc cloths. Pop. 0740. 
Dlendcans. See Maxd^axs. 

IHcndelePfT, Dmitri IyaXOVitcii, chemist, 
was born at Tobolsk, 7th February 1834, studied 
at St Petersburg, ami, after having taught at 
Simferopol, Odessa, and St Petersburg, became 
professor of Chemistry in the university of St 
Petersburg in 1866, ife has enriched every section 
of chemical hcienee, hut is especially distinguished 
for his contributions to physical chemistry and 
chemical philosophy. See Atomic Theory; and 
Nature {vol xl. 183*9). 

Ulcndclssohn, Mdses, philosopher, was bom 
0 th September 1729, at ltarwui. Fiom his father, 
wliO'G name was Mendel, a Jewish schoolmaster 
and *<?riW,, Ue received hi* liv&t education; and in 
liis thirteenth year lie proceeded to Berlin, wliero, 
amid very indigent eiic uni stances, lie contrived to 
loam Latin and modern languages, find to apply 
hinwelf tu the study of philosophy, into which early 
readings, chiefly of MuimoTihlc?/ March Nehoch'm t 
had initiated him already. After many years of 
comparative poverty he became the partnor of a 
rich silk-manufacturer, whoso children he had edu¬ 
cated. The intimate friend of men like Lessing, 
Stifrer, Nicolai, he, diiectly and indirectly, con¬ 
tributed in a vast degree to tlie abolition" of the 
di-gracefill laws and brutal prejudices against tlie 
Jews. ()u tho other band, lie acted in the most 
heuetkdal uuumer <m\ his own co-religioniftts, l>y 
rousing them from the mental apathy with which 
they regarded in Ids day all that tad not a distinct 
lefereiicc to religion, and by waging tierce war 
against their own religious and other prejudices. 
He died 4th January 1786, and Ilaiuler wrote the 
following epitaph on"him : ‘ True to the religion of 
bis forefather^, wise as Socrates, teaching immor¬ 
tality, and becoming immortal like Socrates.’ He 
wa-* the prototype of Lessing’s Nathan ^ ami was 
called a ‘ second Moses, 1 lie was a diligent student 
of Locke, Shaftesbury, and Pope: a zealous defender 
of enlightened Monotheism, ami, in spite of Losing, 
strongly anti-Spiiiozist. His principal works arc a 
volume on Pope a* a philosopher, along with Louring 
(1753), on the Sensations (1755), on Evidence in 
Metaphysics (1763); Phacdon (1767), a dialogue on 
the immortality of the soul in the manner of Plato; 
Jerusalem (1783), a defence of Judaism as a reli¬ 
gion ; Morgctislitndcn, essays in refutation of Pan¬ 
theism and Spinozism, Ills works wore edited in 
1845 (8 volsj, and again in 1S80 (2 vds,). Soe the 
Life by Ivayserling (2d ed. 1887). 


Itlcmlclssolm-Ifrirtlioldy, Felix, composer, 
was born at Hamburg on February <3, 1809. The 
family name yas already remarkable by the fame 
of Ids grandfather, Closes Mendelssohn. Abraham, 
the second son of Moses Mendelssohn, had entered 
a banking business in Paris, but subsequently, 
on liis marriage with Lea Salomon in 1804, 
settled in Hamburg. The French occupation 
in 1811 forced him to escape with his family 
to Hell in, where lie founded the eminent firm of 
bankers known by his name. He resolved about 
this time to bring up his children as Protestant 
Christians, and added the name of Bartholdy to 
that of Mendelssohn in order to distinguish his 
own from tlie Jewish branch of the family. 

The education he bestowed on Felix appears to 
have beem as liberal as it was systematic. In his 
eighth year we Jiml the child studying composition 
under ‘Zolter and the pianoforte under Ludwig 
Berger, besides receiving lemons in drawing and 
the violin. Two yoaia later lie made his first 
public appearance, playing the pianoforte part in 
a trio at a concert in Berlin. With 1820 began 
that period of prolific production which lasted 
almost till his death. At the same time he 
entered upon a ceaseless round of gaiety and 
activity which largely determined liis character. 
The home life of the Mendelssohn family was 
eminently suited to the musical tendencies of the 
boy. A concert was given at the house on alter* 
na’te Sunday mornings, when some of Felix’s com¬ 
positions generally found a place in the programme. 
Within the next few years lie formed the acquaint¬ 
ance of such men ns Goethe, Weber, ami Moscholes, 
and had composed Iris Symphony in C minor and 
the B minor Quartet. A short visit to Paris with 
his father in March 1825 did not impress him favour¬ 
ably with the French musicians. 

Tho following July saw the completion of his 
opera, Camacho's Wedding, which was destined to 
be tlie beginning of his unnleasanb relations with 
the. Bcvlmcva; aud hie well-known Octet for string* 
was finished in October. With the composition of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream overture, in August 
1820, Mendelssohn may be said to lmvc attained liis 
musical majority, and his lessons with Zeltcr ceased. 
On April 29, 1827, the opera Camacho's t Wedding 
was produced in Beilin. Though received witli 
vehement applause it never reached a second per¬ 
formance, owing, among other reasons, to tlie 
illness of one of the principal singers, and tho per¬ 
sonal criticisms on the work in tlie press. Soon 
after this Mendelssohn commenced the formation 
of a small choir of sixteen voices, which met at liis 
house for the purpose of .studying Bach’s Passion 
Music } and, in spite of tl\c diUlenities of the work 
and the determined opposition of Zclfcer, the scheme 
culminated in tlie famous performance by the Sing- 
akademie on March 11, 1829, the firsl since Bach’s 
death. For some reason, however, his miccess did 
not improve his relations with Berlin musicians. 
Accordingly, being now twenty years old, lie 
resolved to leave home and to visit the different 
countries of Europe. England, afterwards the 
land of his most pleasant associations, waa his 
first destination. He arrived in London on April 
21 , 1829, and was warmly welcomed by the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society. He made liis first appearance 
ut one of their concerts, when lie conducted liis 
Symphony in C minor, A tour through Scotland 
in the summer inspired him with the Hebrides 
overture and the Scotch Symphony, 

During the next year he visited Munich and 
Vienna. By October lie had readied Venice, aud 
the following winter he spent in Borne. Boturning 
to Munich lie proceeded thence to Paris, paying 
liis second visit to London in April 1832. He 
shortly afterwards returned to Berlin, having been 
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absent three years. In the spring of 1833 lie was 
invited to conduct the Lower Rhine festival at 
Diisseldovf, where his success led to his being 
offered the entire direction of the music for three 
years, He at once accepted the post and com¬ 
menced his new duties in September. His work 
at the theatre, however, proved uncongenial, and 
was accordingly relinquished. His stay at Diissel- 
dorf was full of responsibilities and worries, and 
lie ultimately left the town in October 1835 to 
conduct the Go wand bans concerts at Leipzig. A 
subsequent visit to Frankfort brought him in con¬ 
tact with Rossini, and was also the occasion of his 
fust meeting with Cocilo Jeanronaud, who after¬ 
wards became Ids wife. The marriage took place 
in 1837, and was followed by a visit to Birming- 
liam, where lie conducted his St Pauly which had 
been first heard at Diisseldorf the previous year. 
His attention was now chiefly devoted to Leipzig, 
hut September 1840 found him again at Birming¬ 
ham conducting the hobgesang. About tins time 
Mendelssohn was requisitioned by the king of 
Prussia to go to Berlin to assist in the foundation 
of an Academy of Arts ; and, though loth to leave 
a place where ho was so much appreciated and 
beloved as in Leipzig, lie removed to Berlin in 
May 1841, on the understanding that his stay there 
should nob exceed one year. The kind’s idea of 
reviving the ancient Greek tragedies Ted to the 
composition by Mendelssohn of the music to the 
Antigone and QSdipus, , 

In 1843 he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
favourite scheme carried into effect by the opening 
of the new music-school at Leipzig, with Schu¬ 
mann and "David among his associates. Ho was 
in London the following year to conduct the last 
five concerts of the Philharmonic season j and in 
1846 lie paid his ninth visit to England for the pro¬ 
duction Qt Elijah, which took place at Birmingham 
on September 20. But his hard work was now 
beginning to tell on him, for, although his Beilin 
duties and hia position as chief of the Leipzig Con- 
servatoiiuni entailed constant labour and anxiety, 
he persisted in carrying out all his engagements. 
He Imd scarcely returned from his tenth and last 
visit to England, in May 1847, when the news of 
his sister Fanny's death reached him, Periods of 
illness ami depression rapidly followed ; and on 
November 4, 1847, ho expired at his house in 
Leipzig. Tho body was conveyed to Berlin, ami 
was interred in the family burial-place on tho Altc 
Dreifultigkeit Kirclihof. 

In stature Mendelssohn was short, and his hand¬ 
some countenance was of n decidedly Jewish cast, 
lie was eminent both as pianist and organist, 
especially in his rendering of the works of Bach, 
Mozart, anti Beethoven. He moreover possessed 
a remarkable facility of improvisation. His gifts 
also included a talent for landscape-drawing; and 
lie has left behind him a whole series of sketches 
illustrating his iHlleront journeys. His music 
dwells almost exclusively on the sunny aud gay 
side of life. Rarely, if ever, docs ho touch the 
innermost depths or passion and feeling. Yot it 
can never be a matter of regret to us that Mendels¬ 
sohn was spared misfortunes such as fell to tho lot 
of Beethoven and Schumann, and has thus given 
us music which, though lacking the profounder 
beauties and more pathetic qualities found in their 
works, has always tho power to imbue us with his 
own spirit of habitual cheerfulness. He h haves 
with Handel the exceptional lot of lmviug been 
able to appeal successfully to English audiences, 
For the last forty years Ins Elijah has enjoyed a 
popularity equal to that of the Umiak itself, 

Sgg two colleotiona of Mendelssohn's bettors (18G1 
and 18G3 ; trims, by Lntly Wallace, 18(32-63 ), and those 
to the Mosclieles (1888); the Lives by Benodiot (1850), 

Mosclieles (1873; trans. by Coleridge), and Lainpailius 
(188(3); Reminiscences by Deviicnfc (I860; trail', by 
Mrs Macfamml, Hiller (1874), Horsley (1873), MftTX 
(18G5); Hensol, Die FamiHe lifcndclssohn (1879; trana. 
1834); and other works quoted in tlic articlo in Sir 
George Grove’s Dictionary. 

Mendicancy* In spite of the stringency 
of tho laws against vagrancy and begging, 
and the numerous &id societies in every town 
in Britain for tho relief of the poor and un¬ 
employed, quite an army of men, women, and 
children wander from place to place, and pick 
up a living from the thoughtless benevolence 
of their befcfcer-olY and more industrious neighbour*. 
This class is largely recruited from the lazy, 
idle, drunken, and vicious, though there is 
always a certain percentage who are really the 
victims of misfortune. Though tho law is against 
begging—English statutes for the repression of 
mendicancy date from the 14tli century — there is 
no law against giving to beggars. But indis¬ 
criminate charity only feeds the evil it seeks to 
remove, and the weak-willed, shiftless population 
continues to bo a problem to the benevolent. The 
truest charity consists in helping people to help 
themselves, and those societies and individuals are 
most useful that aid the fallen to gain work and 
self-respect, and so rise in the social scale. Thero 
are no fewer than 83 societies in Great Britain for 
improving the condition of the poor, 42 of which are 
in London and 11 in Scotland. The relief given 
may consist in supplying immediate necessities, 
helping the poor into hospitals and convalescent 
homes, to emigrate, or to secure temporary work. 
Tickets arc in some cases supplied to subscribers, 
which entitle the party to whom they arc given to 
one meal. Tickets for a night's shelter can also be 
had, to be given instead of money. The Mendicity 
Society in London (established for tlie suppiession 
of public begging in ISIS), whose work lias been 
much aided by the Charity Organisation Society 
(see Charities), has caused some 25,000 vagrants 
to be convicted as impostors, and relieves some 
13,000 or 14,000 cases in a year, A police census of 
December 23, 18S8, credited Edinburgh, in a popu¬ 
lation of j a little over a quarter of a million, with 
808 common bcggaia and tramps; of whom 589 
were Scotch, 210 Irish, 83 English, and 16 foreigners. 

In London it is calculated that one in thirty of 
the inhabitants live on charity; in Paris, where 
there is a well-organised syndicate of professional 
mendicants, one in eighteen (see Chamberses 
Journal, 1890). Mr Booth estimated that there 
were 3,000,000 persons in England who could not 
live for a week on their own resources, including 
100,000 homeless waifs, sleeping on or under 
bridges, and hedgerows, carts, &c., and for them 
he devised the scheme of rescue propounded in hie 

In Darkest England ( 1890 ), See also Poor-laws, 
Vagrants, 

Mendicant Orders, certain religious associa¬ 
tions in the Roman Cintron, which, carrying out tho 
principle of religious poverty and self-humiliation 
to its fullest extent, make it a part of their profes¬ 
sion to denude themselves of nil property, whether 
real or personal, and to subsist upon alms. In the 
mendicant orders aims were commonly collected by 
the lay-brothers; in some, bv actual solicitation; 
in others, by the ringing of the convent bell when 
the stock of provisions was exhausted. See the 
articles DoMLvrcAtfs, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians ; also Friar. 

Mendil> IlillS, a range in Somersetshire, ex¬ 
tending 23 miles south-eastward from "Weston-super- 
Mare to Sliepten Mallet, and 3 to 0 miles in breadth. 
The highest point is Black Down (1067 feet). The 
limestone of the Me mbps is pierced by numerous 
cavorns, some of which have yielded prehistoric 
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m\ Lead-iuim^, nowmucH Accwsa^l in 
importance, bus Iwen earned on from pre-Roman 
tlay**, calaminc-mining being a later lmluatiy. 

lltiuloMU a western depart men t of tlio Argen¬ 
tine Republic, with an area of 62,000 wj. ni., ttnd 

a vm-. UW7> '>« !«.«»• Tl '° l J'“ 

western portion; Aconcagua (22,42/ icrtX the 
hHie.sfc peak in America, i* on the north -wm 
fionticr. The rcat of the province w panipn. land, 
fertile wherever it can be irrigated by the waters 
of the Mendoza and other sticams, but elsewhere 
almost worthless. The annual rainfall is only H 
inches, Minerals, especially copper, abound ami 
are beginning to he worked; petroleum anti coal 
have also teen brand. Vines Jkmrisli, ami a 

largo qnautitv of wino exported to the other 

imfvinc^.-T'hu <Wf(d, Mcmtozit, 640 [mlt* hy 
\\ r t by N of Bueno* Avre-*, m on the traus- 
continental railway, which reached this point in 
ls$4. It is a handsome town, lying among vine- 
yards and gardens 2320 feet above the sea; its 
itreets bare slmdediees and streams of miming 
v'at-er, and the Alameda i9 tlie most beautiful nn 
the continent, An active trade is carried on with 
i'iiili, An earthquake in 1801 destroyed Mendoza 
(founded lo59)and 13,000of its 14,600 inliflbitant*; 
many of the min3 are still visible in the larger city 
which be&n raised on its site. Pop. 20,000. 


\% the name of an illustrious family 
that throughout Spanish history distinguished 
itself wherever distinction wjts to be won, in war, 
statesmanship, diplomacy, the church, and litera¬ 
tus. A descent from the Uid ban been claimed for 
it; but it was of Bab quo origin, find its progenitors 
the lords of Biscay some generation* before the 
(’idVi time- Of its more notable ninnl/era tho first 
is Inigo Lopez dc Mendoza, created Mfuouis of 
Santillanu by John IT. of Castile in U45 for his 
unices on the field of Olmeilo and elsewhere. 
Decide* being a g/ilkmt soldier, he was a wise 
statesman and a sturdy patriot, and in himself a 
pi oof of the truth of Ins own saying, that ‘ the lance 
am or blunted the pen, nor the pen tlio knee, 1 fur 
among the poets lie stood next to Juan lie Mdhei, 
and lit* e.vmiisitc little song of the ‘ Vrirpurra do la 
Finojosa’ 1ms seemed a place fur him in every 
Spanish anthology. Ho served literature, more¬ 
over, hy leaving an excel lent account of the Pro- I 
venial," Catalan, ami Yalenema poets, and he has 
a further ckim to remembrance a* the first of fol U- 
lorktb and the fij.-t collector of popular proverbs 
1 such ns tlie old women repeal over tlie lire.’ The 
most famous of lik .''lx sons was Pedro, Archbishop 
of Toledo, commonly called ‘The lb and Cardinal/ 
wliti WpirS for niaiiv war* the tms-ted prim e-minis ter 
of Ferdinand anil Isabella, n man whose integrity 
and noblcm>'-> of character, no lens than his cdiii- 
inandiim abilities, make him a prominent figure in 
an age by no menus pour in great men. 

Tin* host known of the name is the marquis’s 
great■grandson, DlEUO Ill'll 1 ADO De Mendoza 
{ 1503-75), the fttroJig-hnmled Nontenant to whom 
Charles v. entrusted the conduct of bis Italian 
policy and the representation of lik views at the 
Council of Trent. He inherited a full measure of 
bis great--grandfather's gifts as a statesman and (is 
a man of l-etterr*. Almost a* much as hh kinsman 
(latcilaso de Ja Vega and Juan Do,scan lie was 
instrumental in giaftiug Italian poetry on the 
Span isii stem, but as a poet be was more national 
than either of his allies- His laigesb work k his 
U w ctr of Crjyi>twfc( l a history of tlio revolt of the 
Moriscoe* in 15G8-70 against the oppression of 
Philip If. It is constructed un Latin models, but 
a masterpiece of SjianWi pn*u f marked throughout 
by rare narrative power, and by a generous spirit 
tuwartk • thfr iiii-emble Moriscoi'* which is rarer 


h tiU. Greater glow yot would surround his namo 
if his light to the little talc of LaW'dlo dc Uvmes 
could be proved, but his title, it must he confessed, 
is not quite clearly made out. 4V o have, it is true, 
the positive assertion of the Flemish scholar Andie 
in his catalogue of Spanish authors (1607), andwo 
must suppose lie had evidence that satinficd him, 
but what it was we know nob. Beyond tins there 
is nothing but the consensus of opinion in M, 
the fact tlmt there is no other claimant (for 
inexorable dates dispone of Ortega^ claim), and ^n 
certain amount of civcUtuytantial qvuIgucg, which, 
however, partly rests upon the probable but not 
yet proved existence of a first edition printed at 
Antwerp in 2J3.9. The silence of Mendoza s ran lily 
and early editors is, however, no argument against 
Jjk authorship, but rather tlio contrary. Inal 
they should liave been clmry of claiming for Jum a 
hook full of IiefnrniRtion ideas is not fetrango, bub 
it is strange that they should not have domed, if 
they could, his reported connection with it. 

JlciickuSt hi uncicfi t Greek heroic his tun’, was 
king of Lncediomon, the younger brother of Aga¬ 
memnon, ami husband of the famous Helen (q.v,). 

HICIICS. Sec Egypt (Chronology and History). 

HieiioiiHi L ono of the subdiviuions of the 
Cambium System (q.w). 

jflcngSj Anton Raphael, artist and writer on 
ar U was horn at Aus.sig, in Bohemia, March 12, 
1728. His father, Israel Mcngs, was himself a 
painter, and from him young Raphael received his 
iirsfc iuatmctions in art. At the figo of thirteen be 
went to Home, where he remained three years. On 
his return to Dresden, in 1744, lie was appointed 
court-painter tu the king of Poland and Saxony, bub 
was nob prevented from living at Borne, where lie 
became a Catholic and married. ^ In 1754 lie became 
flii'Gctoi* of the school ot pain ting of the Oftp!Lob 
After three years he visited Spain, To this 
period belongs hie most celebrated effort; it repre¬ 
sents the Apotheosis of fclio Emperor Trajan, and is 
executed on the dome of the grand saloon in tlio 
royal palace at Madrid. He returned again io 
Borne in 177b> where luj died 2!)fch June 1779. He 
was a learned ami scholarly painter, hut his works, 
though lofty in their subjects, seldom exhibit more 
than a eoiTect and cultivated taste. His writings 
were edited in 1780. 

Ulcug-tsc* See Mencius, 

nicillijldcii (Cl npc a Mcnh(irfctt), the name, 
especially in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, of a 
aperies of herring or shad, abundant oft' the eastern 
coast of the United States. Otlior local names are 
WhUcbsh and Hardlicad (in Maine!, Bony Fish 
and Mossbnnker (in New York). It is much Used 
fur bait and is very rich in oil, while tlio refuse 
furnishes vain able manure, Economically it in one 
of the most important North American fishes. See 
Cr, B, Goode's Natural History of the Menhaden 
\ "Washington, 1&79). 

31Mill Jr. See Staxpixu Stones. 

3I(jllicv, Emile Justin, French manufacturer 
and writer, was horn at Paris on lfllli May H?26, 
and died at Noisiebsui-Marne, 17th February 1^3L 
He established at Noisiel the celebrated chocolate 
factory, with a brunch in London, chemical work* at 
St Denis, and n sugar manufactory at lioye, besides 
a cnontehouo fact(j3;v, nml in Nicamgiia a cocoa 
plantation, A warm advocate of free trade, he 
expounded his views in Economic & avals (1870), 
IjA venir fjconomitjm (2 vols. 1875-79}, &c. 

3fcnin, a town of West Flanders, Belgium, 7 
miles by rail SW. of Cuurtmi, .stands on the left 
hank of tilie Lys, which separates it from France. 
It was fortified by Vnulian, but it5 works have been 
I demolished. Pop. 1*2,513. 
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Meningi tis (Gr, metunx, 1 a membrane J ) is the 
term employed in medicine to designate inflamma¬ 
tion of the membranes investing the brain and spinal 
cord, of which in this relation tho innermost—the 
pia-mater —is the most important. Ear the most 
frequent form of meningitis in Britain is the 
tubercular, already described under Hydrocephalus 
(q.v.); and, as tho main symptoms of other farms 
are similar, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis^ or Cerebro¬ 
spinal fever.— Outbreaks have occurred from time 
to time during the 19th century in the northern 
hemisphere, less frequently in the British Islands 
than in most of the ether countries where qualified 
observers arc found, of an epidemic disease affecting 
chiefly the membranes of tho brain and cord, lb 
usually begins suddenly with fever and violent 
headache; vomiting, giddiness, stupor, delirium, 
and other nervous symptoms succeed, the most 
distinctive of which is a peculiar rigidity of the 
muscles of the neck and back. The disease is 
extremely variable in severity; sometimes it is 
fatal in less than twenty-four hours ; sometimes so 
slight as only to con duo the patient to bed for a few 
days. The majority lie between these extremes, 
improvement in favourable eases beginning after a 
week or two. Convalescence is often very slow. 
It occurs chiefly in children and young adults. It 
is 110 b clearly distinguishable from other forms of 
meningitis except by its mode of occurrence, gener¬ 
ally in somewhat localised and limited outbreaks. 
If contagious, it is only feebly so. Treatment 
must bo conducted on general principles, as no 
specific is yet known. t 

Simple meningitis (i.c. not traceable to tubercle 
or to the epidemic form) is most often caused by 
injury, but may result from disease of the skull, 
pyieimn, and other diseases, and lias even been 
caused by excessive exposure of the Lead to the snu, 
It usually begins, unlike the tubercular form, quite 
suddenly ; and it too is an extremely fatal disease. 
Bub the outlook is nob quite so hopeless in simple 
meningitis; and oven cases which appear desperato 
do sometimes recover, Tho essentials of treatment 
fire rest and quiet in a darkened room, and little 
food of the lightest kind, Ice to the head, blister¬ 
ing, blood-letting, local or general, and free pur¬ 
gation sometimes seem benchcial. 

Meningocele. See Encepiialocele. 

lUenippUS, a satirist who lived ill the first half 
o£ the 3d century n.c., was born a Plicenicinn slave, 
and became a Cynic philosopher, llis works in 
Greek have perished, and lie is known only through 
tho imitations of Marcus Torentms Yarro (q.v.), 
whoso own fragments bear the title of Mcnippcan 
Satires.— The namo was adopted as title for a 
famous French collection of political satires in prose 
and verse, the Satire Mdnippte, which appeared in 
1594 at the crucial period of the League. 

MeimoilitCSt a Protestant sect, combining 
some of the distinctive characteristics of the 
Baptists and the Quakers. Their principal 
tenet is tho administration of baptism only 
upon confession of faith ; consequently they do 
not baptise infants. They attach more import¬ 
ance to the ordering of the Christian life than to 
doctrinal points, ranking discipline and rectitude 
of life before learning and tho scientific elabora¬ 
tion of dogmas. They refuse to takis oaths, to 
bear arms, condemn every kind of revonge and 
divorce (except for adultery), and object to fill 
civic and state offices, holding all kinds of magis¬ 
tracy to be necessary for the present, but foreign 
to the kingdom of Christ, The church is the com¬ 
munity of the saints, which must be kept pure by 
strict discipline. Grace they hold to be designed 
for all, and their views of the Lord’s Supper fall in 
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with those of Zwitigli; in its celebration the rite 
of feet-was!ling is retained in most congregation*. 
They have bishops, preachers, and deacons. The 
imt congregation to profess tlie.se principles was 
formed at Zurich in 1525 by three men, Grcbel, 
Manz, and Blaurock. Thence the sect spread 
rapidly through Switzerland and the south of 
Germany and Austria, establishing itself in 
greatest strength at St Gall, Augsburg, and 
Strasburg. But a bitter persecution, in which 
3000 persons perished, caused many to move into 
Moravia and into Holland. Contemporaneously 
with tho formation of the Zurich congregation aiul 
its first years of propagamlism was the appear¬ 
ance iu vYestplmlia of the Anabaptists (q.v,), a 
sect professing some similar views, but guilty of 
moat reprehensible fanatical excesses, in which 
the Swiss party had no share and with winch 
they showed no sympathy. After the fanatical 
party had been suppressed, with much shedding 
of blood, in Minister, there arose a man of f'onnd 
piety and great moderation, Menno Simons (1492- 
1559), who denounced the blasphemous zealots 
of "Westphalia, and organised the scattered members 
and congregations of the more sohor-niindGd 
throughout Holland and north Germany. His 
iiiiluence became so paramount that his name 1ms 
been used ever since to designate the sect as a 
religious body. Lissentions broke olit amongst 
thorn at a later time both in Switzerland and 
Holland, chiefly as to the degree of strictness 
of discipline to be enforced, fn 1620 the stricter 
Ammanite or Upland Merino nit ey separated from 
the more tolerant Lowland Mcnnonites iu Switzer¬ 
land, In Holland the first disruption occurred in 
1554; the more liberal section in North Holland 
were called AYatcvkndem, though they exchanged 
lh& name of Menu unites for Baptist Com¬ 
munities. The advocates for greater strictness 
showed much want af cohesion, tho various parties 
being known by such titles as Old Flemings, 
Ukcwallisba, Dompelcrs, dan Jacob Christians, 
Apostoolites, Gnlenlsts, &c. All the Dutch 
Men non i tee wera, however, reunited in 1801. At 
tho present time they number about 32,000, divided 
among more than 100 congregations. The German 
and Swiss Mention; tea probably number nearly 
25,000. In 1783 Cnthamm of Russia intvoducocl 
colonics of German Mcnnomtcs into south Russia ; 
others Joined them after 1807. Bufc in ] 871—at 
which time they numbered close upon 40,000—the 
Russian emperor decreed that they should be liable 
to conscription for the army, and should be dejrriverl 
of certain others of their privileges. This cruised 
manj T of them to emigrate to the United States, 
where they settled principally in Minnesota and 
Kansas; others have pioceeded of late yearn to 
Brazil, But Meimomte refugees from Alsace, 
the Palatinate, and Holland bad already reached 
America as early as 1683, in which year the first 
Mcmioirito church in the States was organised at 
Germantown in Pennsylvania. At the present 
time there avo about- 100,000 professing tins form 
of religious life in the United States and Canada. 
The most important gioups into which they are 
divided arc known as Old Mcnnonites, Reformed 
Meimonitcs or Heir’s People, Now Mcnnoiutes, 
Evangelical Mennonites, and Amish or Ornish 
Mwnionites, also known as Hooke; s and as Button- 
ifces. Nearly all Meinitmitcs throughout the world 
arc farmers; for cultnro, integrity, and philan¬ 
thropic enlightenment they stand eveiy where high 
in the regards of their neigh bom's. 

See Bloupet toil Cate, Geschicdems Her Eofypsr/czinden 
(5 voh, 1839-47); J. A. Stnrck, (icsckichie der Taufe nnd 
dci' Tau/ffcsinnten (1789); N. Browne's Life of Merino 
(Phila. 1803); [Mrs Brons] Uraprung, Eniwicketung, vwl 
Schicksale der Taufgesinnlcn (1884); ami Hoop Scheffer 
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in Hcrzrg-Pfitfcs L'cal-EnctrKhpWc («ew ed), who gives 
a full bibliography. 

Jlonopoilie {Pi’utonopsis horriila ), a. large 
North American amphibian in the Salamander 
order, It i-i widely <u»tiihiiteil in the rivers of the 
basin, and in well known as the ‘hell¬ 
bender,’ ‘Alligator, 1 1 waters tog, 1 Ac., names which 
suggest its tierce characteristic*. It resembles the 



Menopome or HcU-bender {Pntfmnpsia korvid «). 


f'olainomlor in form, has four well-developed liinbs t 
and a persistent gill-aperture, ft attains a. length 
of 18 inches to 2 feet, and has extraordinary powers 
cf veracity and vitality. 

McnschikofT* Alexander Daxilovitch, a 
Russian field-marshal and minister of state, was 
bora at Moscow, Utah November 1672. Lefort, the 
favourite of Peter the Great, saw him selling torts 
in the street, took him into lua own service, and 
introduced him to the notice of his imperial master, 
llismg rapidly in the Czar's favour, Undistinguished 
himself nfc the siege of Azov, nnrl afterwards 
accompanied Peter in his travels to Holland and 
England- On the death of Lefort (1(399) he was 
iwado chief favourite. Dining tho years (1702-13) 
of the war with Sweden he pfayeri important parts 
at the siege of Schlusselburg, the battle^ of Kiriisch 
and Pultowa—on the liehl of Pultowa Peter made 
him Acld-mar^hal—the capture of Iiiga, in the 
occupation of Cuurlaud and Pomerania, and at the 
capture of Stettin. At the capture of Marienburg 
the woman who afterwards become the wife of Peter, 
Catharine I., fell into Mensclrikoir* liarnla, ami 
was tlrrongh him introduced to the exar. Towards 
the end uf Peter's reign MensclrikolF lost favour 
owing to his extortions and suspected duplicities. 
Jint when Peter died he secured the succession of 
Catharine, and during her reign and that of her 
successor, her youthful grandson, Peter II., lie 
governed^ Russia with almost absolute authority. 
Eto ambitious schemes—he wax about to ninny 
his daughter to the young czar—and the didike 
of the old nobility led to his overthrow by the 
Polgoronkm, who banished him to Silicria (Soptein- 
bev 17'27) and confiscated his immense estates ami 
treasure.*, He died 2d November 1721).—His great- 
grand ion, Alexander Seiuvkibvitcii, was born 
in 1J89. IIo served in the campaigns of 1812-15, 
and rose to the rank of general. In tlio Turkish 
campaign of 1828 he took Anapa after a short 
sdege, but before Vania received so severe a 
wound n.s compelled his retirement, After his , 
recovery he was made head of t!i$ Russian navy, 
wliicli ho raided to a fiigh state of efficiency. In 
March 1853 he was sent ms ambassador to Con¬ 
stantinople, where life overbearing behaviour pro¬ 
duced ft speedy rupture between the Poite and the 
ciar, and brought about the Crimean war. In this 
war ha commanded at the battles of Alina and 
Inkermnnii, and displayed great energy in defend¬ 
ing Sebastopol j but in 1855 lie was recalled because 
of a severe attack of illness. MenschikoJT was till 
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b^ death mi 2d May 1860 one of the most prominent 
members of tho old Russian party* 

Menstruation is the term applied to the dis¬ 
charge of blood which issues every month from 
the generative organs of the human female during 
the period in which she is capable of procreation. 
The first appearance of this discharge, to which 
the terms menses and cutanmna (each baying 
reference to the monthly period) are indiscrimi¬ 
nately applied, is a decided indication of blie arrival 
of the period of commencing womanhood, ami is 
usually accompanied by an enlargement of the 
maim nary glands and other less conspicuous 
changes, Among Teutonic races menstruation 
usually commences between the fourteenth and 
the sixteenth years, and terminates between the 
forty-eighth and fifty-second years. The inter¬ 
val which most commonly elapses between tlio 
successive appearances of the discharge is about 
four weeks, although it is often shorter; anrl the 
duration of the How is usually three or four 
days, but is liable lo great variations. Tho 
fii*fc appearance of the discharge is usually pre¬ 
ceded aud accompanied by l>atn in the loins and 
general disturbance of the system, and in many 
I women these symptoms invariably accompany tho 
disci largo. An a general rule there is no menstrual 
: How during pregnancy ami lactation, and its 
I cessation is one of the first signs that conception 
has taken place. Anomalies and disturbances 
(retention, suppression, undue copiousness, &c.) 
of the menstrual discharge are a frequent cause or 
symptom of illness. 

Mensuration, the name of that branch of the 
application of arithmetic to geometry which teaches, 
from tlie actual measurement of certain lines of ft 
| figure, how to iind, by calculation, the length of 
other lines, the areftof surfaces, and the volume of 
I solids, The determination of lines is, however, 

[ generally treated of under Trigonometry (rpv.), 
find surfaces mid solids are now understood to form 
the sole subjects of mensuration. To find tho 
length of aline (except in cases whore the length 
may be calculated from other known lines, os in 
trigonometry) we hare to apply the unit of length 
(in the shape of a footnuQ,*a yard measure, a 
chain), and discover by actual trial how ninny units 
the tine contains. Rut in measuring a surface or a 
solid wo do not require to apply an actual square 
board, or a cubic block, or even to divide it into 
such squares or blocks; we have only to measure 
certain of its boundary lines or dimensions ; ami 
from them we can calculate or infer the contents. 
For example, Lo find tho area of a rectangle it is 
suibcieut to measure two adjacent sides and find 
the product of these in terms of the unit of length 
chosen; 7 feeb x 3 feet = 21 square feeb. 

The areas of other figures arc found from this, 
by tbe aid of certain relations or properties of 
those figures demonstrated by pure geometry; for 
instance, the area of a parallelogram is the same as 
tlie area of a rectangle having the same base and 
altitude, and is therefore equal to the base 
multiplied by the height. As a triangle is half of 
a parallelogram, tho rule for its area can bo at once 
deduced. Irregular quadrilaterals and polygons 
are measured by dividing them into triangles, |Jio 
area of each of which is separately calculated, For 
the area of the circle, see CIRCLE, Tlio volume of 
a rectangular parallelepiped is found in cubic 
inches by multiplying together the length, breadth, 
and depth in inches ; and the oblique pamllelopiped, 
prism, or cylinder, by multiplying the area of tho 
base by tlie height. 

Mentiina, ft small village 12 miles NR. of 
Rome, where, 3d November 1807, the Gavibaldians 
were defeated by tlie papal and French troops. 
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HIoiltcitli 9 Lake of, a beautiful sheet of water 
in soutli-west Perthshire, 17 miles AV. by N. of 
Stirling. Lyin" 55 feet above sea-level, it lias 
an utmost length and brciultli of 1J and 1 mile, and 
a depth in places of 80 feet. It sends off Goodie 
Water 0 miles east-south-eastward to the Forth, 
and contains three islets—Inchmahome, Inchtalla, 
and Dog Isle. > Inchmahome has remains of an 
Augustiman priory (1238), the refuge in 1547-18 
of the child'queen Mary Stuart before her removal 
to France; whilst on Inchtalla is the mined tower 
(1427) of the Earls of Mcntcith. That title was 
borne by a Celtic line in the 12th century, and 
afterwards by a Cornyn, Stewarts, and Grahams 
(1427-1004). See Dr John Brown’s Horn Sub- 
seciviv (1858), and Sir W. Fraser’s Heel Book of 
Menteith (2 vote. Edin. 1880). 

Mciltliol is a camphor obtained from oil of 
peppermint by cooling. Ifc has been used by the 
Japanese for 200 years and is known by them as 
Hakka-no-IIan; indeed, native gentlemen always 
went about till recently with a medicine-box con¬ 
taining this drug. The chief source in the Mentha 
arvensis purpurcsccns, the oil of which yields more 
menthol than that of peppermint. In many nervous 
affections, such as neuralgia, toothache, headache, 
&c., menthol in Lhe form of cones often gives 
instant relief. When tlie cone is rubbed on the 
skin a twofold action results. The menthol rapidly 
evaporates giving a sensation of cold; hut if evapo¬ 
ration bo prevented ifc acts as a rubefacient, pro¬ 
ducing a feeling of warmth. Menthol has also 
antiseptic properties, and is used with success in 
solution in diphtheria, &c. Ifc lias an odour resem 
bling but differing from that of oil of peppermint 
It is liable to ho adulterated with thymol, euca 
lyptol, &c., and then is often irritating to the skin 

Mentone (Fr. Menton ), a town in the depart 
menfc of Alpes Mari times, France, is pleasantly 
situated on the Mediterranean, Ini mile from the 
Italian frontier and 14 miles by vail NIS. of Nice. 
Owing to its southern exposure, and the fact tlmt 
spurs of the Alps shelter it on the north and west, 
it enjoys a beautiful climate—average for the year 
61°—and so has become a favourite win tor-resort 
of invalids and health-seekers from England, 
Germany, and other countries, The town stands 
on a promontory. that divides its hay into two 
portions; the native town clings to the mountain 
side, whilst the hotels and villas for the visitors 
extend along fcho water’s edge. The harbour is 
protected on the south and west by a sea-wall 
(1889). There is a trade cliielly in olive-oil, wine, 
lemons, skins, which fluctuates between £75,000 
and £211,000 a year. Great damage was done to 
the place bv an earthquake in February 1887, Pop, 
8433. In the 14th century it was purchased by the 
lords of Monaco, and, except during the period of 
fcho involution and down to 1815, when France 
seized it, the princes of Monaco kept possession till 
1S48. In that year the inhabitants voluntarily 
put themselves under the protection of Sardinia, 
hub that) power yielded the town to Franco twelve 
years later. See Dr Bcnnet, Winter and Spring 
on the Shores of the Mediterranean (6th etl. 1874) 
and Maritime Alps and their Seaboard (1S8S). 

ill cut 01% the son of Akinina, and trusted friend 
of Ulysses, who, on setting oub for Troy, left him 
tho charge of his household, By him the young 
Telemachus was educated, and his name has become 
a synonym for an instructor and guide. 

illcntz. See Mainz. 

Menu. See Manil 

llcnura. See Lyre-diud. 

Illcnza'Icll, Lake, a coast lagoon of E^; 
extending east from the Damiefcta branch of 


Nile, is separated from the Mediterranean by a 
narrow strip of land, with several openings. Its 
surface, 460 sq. m, in extent, is studded with 
islands, the most interesting of which is Tcnnces, 
tho ancient Tonneaus, with Homan remains of 
baths, tombs, &c, Its waters are full of fish, and 
its shores abound in wild-fowl. Tho Suez Canal 
passes through the eastern portion. The lake has 
an average depth of not more than 3 feet, except 
when fcho Nile, mouths of whoso delta reach it, is 
in flood; and it is being gradually drained. 

illcnzcl, Adolf, painter, lithographer, illus¬ 
trator, and engraver, was horn 8th December 1815, 
at Breslau, and is best known for his drawings and 
oil-paintings illustrative of the times of Frederick 
the Great and William I., emperor—pictures char¬ 
acterised. by historical fidelity, strong realistic con¬ 
ception, originality, and humour. His ‘Adam 
and Eve, 14 Clirisb among the Doctors/ and ‘Christ 
expelling the A Toney-changera ’ are also notable 
pictures. See Life by Wesaely (1873), and fcho 
critical work of Jordan and Dohme (1885 ct scq.) 

Menzcl, Wolfgang, an eminent German 
author, was the eon of a mod ical practitioner, ami 
was horn at Waldenburg, in Silesia, 21st June 
1798. Ho studied at Jena and Bonn, was for four 
years schoolmaster at Aarau in Switzerland, and in 
1825 returned to Germany. He first made himself 
known in the literary world by his witty Street- 
verse (1823). He subsequently lived mainly in 
Stuttgart, where he died 23d April 1873. He edited 
and contributed to literary magazines, and wrote 
a very large number of works—poems, romances, 
histories, literary criticism, political polemics, and 
Christian theology, The most important were a 
history of Germany (1825; Eng. time, 1848), of 
Gorman literature (1827; Eng. trans. 1840), of 
German poetry (185S), of Europe (1853-57), and 
of tho world {Allgcmeinc WcltacscJiichte, lb vote. 
1862-72), on Prussia's place in Germany (I860 and 
1870), mythological researches (1842), tho pre- 
Christian doctrine of immortality (1SG9), and auto¬ 
biographical Dcnkmirdigkcifen (1876). He was 
almost constantly involved in controversy, attack¬ 
ing with equal zeal theological rationalists and 
political radicals, all whose tendencies seemed 
‘ dangerous' to the Christian religion or the German 
monarchies, such as ‘the Young Germany party' 
after 1830, Bttrao (q.v.) retaliated in the Franz- 
osenfrmer (* Frenchman-enter'). 

aicpllistophelcs, the name of one of tho best- 
known personifications of the principle of evil. 
The word has been very variously ox plained, but 
iH probably of Hebrew origin, like most names of 
devils in the history of magic, confounded with, 
and approximated in form to, the Greek iiij^uaropih}^ 
‘ono who loves not light.' Mephistopheles owes 
all bin modern vitality to Goethe's Faust (q.v.J, 
Mcppcl, a town in the Netherlands province 
of Dientlie, IS miles N. by E. of Zwolle, lias 
a trade in butter and linen manufactures. Pop. 
8418. 

Mc'quincz. Seo Miknas. 

Mcran, a town in tho Tyrol, situated at the 
south side of the Alps, 100 miles by rail S. by AV. 
of Innsbruck, is a celebrated win ter-resort, especi¬ 
ally for an Herera from chest diseases, lias an old 
15th-century castle, a 14th-century Gothic church, 
an English girls* school, &c. Pop. 5334, more thau 
doubled in the season. See Fraser Ilao's Austrian 
Health-resorts (1888). 

Mci'cadailtc, Sayeiuo, musical composer, was 
bom at Altaimira in Southern Italy, 20th June 
1797, studied music at Naples, and began his 
, jm, | career as a violinist and flutist. In 1S18 he pro- 
tlie I duced the first of some sixty operas, of which the 
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more noteworthy five X 1 jipotcosi d X re ole (1819), 
Afianxojiio (1820), JUlisu c Claudio {1821), Donna 
Caritca 1820), I BriyanU (ltf3Gb Tl Giiivamcnto 
(1337), and Xrt Vestah (1842). From 1827 to 
\m he was in Spain; in 1833 he «w appointed 
nui-ical 3ivector in the cathedral nfc Novara, and 
iij 1840 of the conservatory of music at Naples. 
Ho died in that city, l/th'December 1870—blind 
since 1861. 

Mercantile Inw, the brunch of municipal Jaw 
which is simitar, and in many respects identical, 
in all the trading conn tries of the world. An 
understanding was earliest estuldished in the 
department of maritime law, the history of which 
begins with such codes as the Consolato del Jfare, 
published at Barcelona in H(U, and includes such a 
series of regulations a* the English Merchant Ship¬ 
ping Act* (1854 to 1883), which consolidate and 
amend the law ns to seamen and their contracts 
with employers, desertion, provision*, uuscawurtliy 
ships, pilotage, signals, deck cargoes, the load-lino, 
frig' apparatus, &e. Mercantile and mari¬ 
time law i* dealt with in thi* work under a large 
number of heads, n,s 

Apprentice.' Debt. 1 blaster tnd Servant. 

JJatikruptcy. Employer? Liability* 1 Tartiivrrtrip. 

Hill. Insurance, l’liniaoh. 

Company. International taw. Weights anU Measures. 

Mercantile System, that system in political 
economy which regards it its a government's chief 
end to secure a favourable balance of trade—to get 
the country to import as little m possible of the 
produce of other countries, and export as much as 
pos>ible of Us own, so that more money is received 
tlinn is paid away. The policy of the Emperor 
Clmrles v. was icgutatcil by this aim, as was tlmt of 
Henry VIII* and (itieeu Elizabeth; and the Navi¬ 
gation Laws (rj.v,} of Uvninwoll founded the English 
empire of the seas. Colbert ( ([.v .) was regauled ns 
the most systematic mercantilist. Among English 
e^poriPfits of the system wem SirJaaiah Child and 
Sir William Temple, Sec Balance of Tkade, 
Political Economy, 

Mrrcfttor (the latinised form of Kisemee), a 
Flemish mathematician and geographer of German 
extraction, 1512-92. Sec Map. 

Mercedes, in Argentina, (1) n city Cl miles by 
railW. of Buenos Ayres, with a fiee library and 
hospital, 8 oap'factories and a team-mills, anil S0Q0 
inhabitants (many Irbh); and (2) a tmv« 55 mUa 
by rail EKE, of San Luis city, with 0000 inhabit¬ 
ants (3) Mercedes is also tfio name of the capital 
(4000) of Soriano province, in Uruguay. 

Mercenaries, or Stipendiames, men who re- 1 
ceived pay for their services as soldier, especially | 
an [lujtliijL’iiMied from the feudal and general levies 
owing military service to the crown. Such men 
wti* often foreigner, and the name has come to 
mean only foreign auxiliaries. Hiietl professional 
.^hliers appear very early in the history of military 
organisation (see Akmv). Foreign meiGonavieh 
appear in the armies of Alexander the Great and 
the Homans. They were common in all armies, 
but generally engaged foe a Angle campaign only. 

In England, Iiawdd bad a body of Danes in his 
army when he defeated the Norwegian king— 
the Afwttr&r, a body originally established by 
Canute. IVilliani Iff. Jnuj for some time fi body 
of Dutch troops in his pay after he became king of 
England ; and throughout the ISth century Hessian 
and Hamivciian regiments were constantly in the 
pay of the British government for temporary pur- 
F l ^\ Hfc^iafw fought tor gveat Bn tain in tlio that 
American svnr; and the Landgrave of Hesse, who 
fcold bis troops at >o much a head, received upwards 
of half u million for soldiers lost in that campaign. 

During the Irish rebellion, again, in 1798, many 
Hessian troops were employed. 

On the outbreak of the continental war in 1793 
it was determined to increase the British army by 
the addition of a large body of foreigners; and 
accordingly in 1794 an act was passed lor the cm- 
ho diluent of the * King’s German Legion,’ consist¬ 
ing of 15,000 men. These troops, who wore in- 
creased in the course of the war to nearly double 
that number, distinguished themselves in various 
engagements, and formed some of tbs most reliable 
regimenK It was common during the Peninsular 
war to enlist deserters and prisoners of war into 
the British army, but such recruits were not reli¬ 
able when opposed to their fellow-countrymen. 
Corps of French hnigrds, as the Chasseur# Britan- 
niques, which sewed through the Peninsular war 
and in America, the York Chasseurs, in which 
some Turks, were enrolled when at Malta, and 
others, were also organised. The whole of tho 
foreign legions were disbanded in 1815, the officers 
being placed on half-pay. 

During the Russian war in 1854 the .British 
government again had recourse to tho enlistment 
of foreigners. The numbers authorised were 
IOjOOO Germans, 5009 Swiss, and 5000 Italians, 
with the same pay as British troops, About- half 
were enrolled, and biul become very efficient, when 
hostilities ceaacd, and they were disbanded at a 
great cost for gratuities,"Ac. Foreigners may 
enlist into the British army, hut the Army Act of 
1881 provides that the proportion of aliens in any 
corps at one time shall not exceed one to every 
liftv British subjects, except in the ease of negroes 
and persons of colour, ana that no alien shall lie 
eligible to hold a commission as an officer. British- 
bmn soldiers have often .served abroad. There was 
a famous Scats Guard (ipv.) in France from the 
days of Charles VI. down to 1759; many Scotsmen 
fought for Gustav ns Adolphus j and Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, and Irishmen, singly and in bodies, have 
served during troublous times in most European 

countries; &.-ce Coupon ( Patrick), Keith, IIoiiart 
Pasha. A British legion was raised in 1836 by 
Sir De Lacy Evans to support the queen of Spain 
against the Car list* (sec Evans). 

The Swiss auxiliaries used to form a regular con¬ 
tingent in many of the armies of Europe, especially 
of France and I tnly. Over 1 ,000,000 served in France 
from the time of Louis Nl. to that of Louis XIV. 
(1405-1715). The SuRs usually served only on 
condition of being commanded by their own oiliccrs, 
and occasionally these officers obtained distinction 
and fame. Bub tho privates returned home poor 
and often deinorahVcd ; and the cantons which 
supplied most mercenaries sulTorcd severely by 
their absence. After the French Revolution the 
cantons ceased publicly to hire out their subjects ; 

’ anti after 1830 most of the cantons forbade foreign 
enlistment. In 1859 the Confederacy passed a 
, severe law against recruitment for service abroad. 
There is still, however, a targe contingent of Swiss 
mercenaries in ( the Dutch East Indian Colonies. 
The Papal Swiss troops have shrunk to a body¬ 
guard of about 100 men* See Coxdottiem. Free¬ 
lances, 

Merchandise Marks# See Team* Marks. 

Merchant Taylors’ School. This great 
London day-school, with 500 hoys in 1890, was 
founded, and is still governed, solely by the master, 
wardens, ami company of Merchant Taylors. The 
iirsfc school-house Wt\s built in 1501 in Suffolk Lane. 
This building was destroyed in Hie great lire of 
1CGG, but it was in 1671-74 volvnilfc on the same 
site. When the Chart gtIujubg School was removed 
into the country, the Merchant Taylors bought 
land from the governors of the Chariot-house for 
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£90,000, ami in 1873-74 erected, at a cost of 
£30,000, tlieir present school-house on the site of 
the old gown hoys 1 quarters of the Charterhouse, 
Richard Mmcastor was the first master of the 
school, and among its scholars have hem Edmimd 
Spenser, Bishop Andrewes, Janies Shirley, Arch¬ 
bishop Juxon, Titus Oates, Lord Clive, Charles 
Mathews, and Sir Ilenry Ellis, See the Rev. C. 
J, Robinson’s Register of the Scholars admitted to 
Merchant Taylors' , 1562-1874 (2 vols. 1882-83). 

^ Mercia, the great Anglian kingdom of central 
England. The name, originally limited to the dis¬ 
trict around Tamworbh and Lichfield and the Upper 
Trent valley, refers to a * march 1 or frontier that 
liacl to be defended against hostile 'Welshmen. 
The first settlements were most probably made 
in the second half of the Gt-li century, but Mercia 
first rose into real importance, and indeed grew 
into Middle England, under the vigorous rule of 
Penda( 626-655). His nephew, Wu If here (059-675}, 
pushed back the Northumbrians, and extended 
the bonndftryjsoufcliward to the Thames, and Ethel- 
bald f 710—755} spread his conquests round all tho 
neighbouring states. But the mightiest kings of 
Mercia were Oflfu (757-795) and Ceuwulf (796-819), 
and after their time its power rapidly declined 
before the invasions of the Danes on the one side, 
and the spread of the West Saxon kingdom on the 
other. At length it became one of the groat 
earldoms, and Elfgar, Leofric, Edwin, and Morcar 
retained at least the shadow of past power. See 
England ( History) j also Dialect. 

Mercury* See I-Iermes. 

Mercury, or Quicksilver (sym. Hg; atomic 
weight = 200 j sp, gr, 13'0), one of the so-called 
noble me tala, remarkable os being the only metal 
that is fluid at ordinary temperatures. It - is of a 
silvrny white colour, with a striking metallic Jusbro, 
When pure it runs in small spherical (Bops over 
smooth surfaces; hub when not perfectly pure the 
dropa assume an denoted or tailed form, and often 
leave a gray slain on fclio surface of glass or porce¬ 
lain, Moreover, the puro metal, when shaken with 
air, presents no change upon its surface; while if 
impure it becomes covered with a gray film, It is 
slightly volatile at ordinary temperatures, and at 
662° F. it boils, and forms a colour loss vapour of 
sp. gr. G'976. Hence it is capable of being dis¬ 
tilled^ and the fact of its being somewhat volatile 
at ordinary temperatures helps to explain its per¬ 
nicious oltccts upon those whose trades require 
them to come much in contact with it — as, for 
example, the makers of barometers, looking-glasses, 
&c. At a temperature of - 3V 3 F. it freezes, when it 
contracts considerably, and becomes malleable. In 
consequence of the uniform rate at which it expands 
when heated, from considerably below 0’ to above 
300°, it is employed in the construction of the mer¬ 
curial thermometer. 

AU mercurial compounds arc either volatilised or 
decomposed by heat; and when heated with car¬ 
bonate of soda they yield metallic mercury. Native 
or virgin quicksilver only occurs in small quantity, 
usually in cavities of mercurial ores. Of these 
ores by far tho most important is Cinnabar (q.v.). 
There are two means of obtaining the metal from 
the cinnabar; the ore may bo burned in a furnace, 
in which case tlio sulphur is given off as sulphurous 
acid, and the mercury is collected in a condensing 
chamber; or the ore may he distilled with some 
substance capable of combining with the sulphur — 
as, for example, with slaked lime or iron filings. 
The mercury as imported is usually almost chemi¬ 
cally pure. If the presence of other metals is sus¬ 
pected, it may be pressed through leather, redis¬ 
tilled, and then digested for a few days in dilute 
cold nitric acid, winch exerts little action on the 

mercury if more oxidisaLhs metals are present; or 
better, in a solution of mercuric nitrate, which de¬ 
posits mercury and takes up the more oxidisalde 
metals. The mercury, after being washed with 
water, l» chcmicalJj* pure. 

Mercury is first spoken of by Theophrastus (3d 
century B, c.) ; the name hydmrqyros (whence comes 
the symbol Hg) dates from l)ioscorides. Greeks 
and Phoenicians procured cinnabar from Almnden 
in Spain. After the discovery of the New World, 
tho mercury of Peru was famous. California now 
produces the great bulk of the mercury of com¬ 
merce, and most of it comes fiom the New Alnmden 
mine. The total produce of California was 60,851 
flasks (of 76£ lb. each) in 1881; in 1898 it hud 
sunk to 33,250 flasks (value £1,423,125). 

There are two oxides of mercury, the black sub- 
oxido, HgaO, and the red oxide, HgO. Both of 
these lose all their oxygen when heated, and form 
salts with acids. The black suboxide, a] though a 
powerful base, is very unstable when isolated, being 
readily converted by gentle warmth, or even by 
mere exposure to light, into red oxide and tins 
metal : llg 2 0 = HgO + Hg, The most important 
of its salts is the nitrate, Hg^NOA + 2Aq, from 
whose watery solution ammonia throws down a 
black precipitate known in pharmacy as Mercuriiis 
soluhilis Ilahncmuiniy from its discoveier, and con¬ 
sisting essentially of the black suboxide with some 
ammonia and nitric acid, which arc apparently in 
combination. Of the red oxuh the most important 
salts are the nitrate, Hg(N0 3 b + 8Aq; tho sul¬ 
phate, HgSO^, which is employed in the manufac¬ 
ture of corrosive sublimate ; and the basic sulphate, 
HgSOjjSHgO, which is of a yellow colour, mul is 
known as Turjwth Mineral. 

Tho haloid salts of mercury correspond in tlieir 
composition to the oxides. Of the most important 
of those— the chlorides—there are the slibchloridc, 
Hg s CL, well known fis Calomel (q.v.), and tho 
cldoride, HgCIy, or corrosive sublimate. 

Tiro chloride, HgOL, when crystallised horn a 
watery solution occurs in long white glistening 
prisms; but when obtained lay sublimation it 
occurs in white transparent heavy masses, which 
have a crystalline fracture, and chink with a 
peculiar metallic sound against the sides of the 
bottle in which they arc contained. This salt 
melts at 509° F., and volatilises unchanged at about 
570°. It has an acrid i octal lie taste. It is sol¬ 
uble in sixteen parts of cold, and in less than three 
parts of boiling water, and dissolves very freely in 
alcohol and in ether. Corrosive sublimate enters 
into combination with the alkaline chlorides, form¬ 
ing numerous distinct compounds, (A double 
chloride of ammonium and mercury, represented 
by the formula CH.NCl,HgCL + Aq, lias been long 
known as sal alaiibroth.) It'eoinbmes with oxide 
of mercury in various proportions, forming a class 
of compounds of great interest in theoretical 
chemistry, termed oxychlorides of mercury. On 
adding a solution of corrosive sublimate to a solu¬ 
tion of ammonia in excess, a compound, which 
from its physical characters is termed white preci¬ 
pitate, is thrown down, the composition of which 
is irgN 2 H a G7o r Chloride of mercury coagulates 
albumen, ami combines with the albuminous 
tissues generally, forming sparingly soluble com¬ 
pounds. Hence, in cases of poisoning with llio 
salt, the white of raw eggs is the best^ antidote ; 
and for the same reason corrosive sublimate is a 
powerful antiseptic, mul is employed to preserve 
anatomical preparations. 

Amongst the most important teats for this sub¬ 
stance, which is not imfrcrjuenfcly used as a poison, 
maybe mentioned (1) iodide of potassium, which, 
when added to n crystal or to a watery solution of 
chloride of mercury, gives rise to the formation of 
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a bri"ht scarlet loiliile of mercury. (2 ] The galvanic ! 
test, wliicli may be ft]>pHeil in various n-oys, of 
which the simplest is tho ‘ fe'iniiefl and key test, . 
dovhed 1>V Wollaaou. He placed a drop cf the i 
fluid suspected to contain corn)s>ve siibhmato on a 
L'uinooi and simultaneously touched it ana the sur¬ 
face of the guinea >sith » inctwlkc wvev- 

curv was deposited on the gold in a bright silvery 
stain. (3) Precipitation on copper, and rod notion. 

To npplv this test \\q acidulate the suspecbeiMmm 
with a 'few drops of hydrochloric acid, and intro¬ 
duce alitfcle fine copper gauze, which soon become 
coated with mercury. On heating the gary/e in a 
reduction tube the mercury ia obtained in woll- 
d c fined globules. . c 

With iodine nml fruiuiua mercury forma two 
iodides and bromides, corresponding in composition 
to the chlnrife Both tlio iodides arc lined in 
medicine; tho bromides are of no practical import¬ 
ance. The subiotlidc, HgjI, i* f .gw«* I 10 ™ 1 ** 
formed W triturating » parts of iodine with 3 
of mercury, and is ot far less interest than the 
iodide, winch is most simply obtained by pre¬ 
cipitating a solution or corrosive sublimate by a 
soVuion of iodide of potassium. The precipitate 

hr at lirst salniOn-coIoiircd, hub soon changes into a 

brilliant scarlet crystalline deposit* 

Sulphur forms two compounds with mercury— 
viz. n. subsuVphide, llg,f>i a black powder of little 
importance, and a sulphide, feS, which occurs 
naturally as Cinnabar (iv.), Sulphidu of mercury 
is thrown down as a black precipitate bypassing 
sulphuretted hydrogen thvmiffh ix solution of a nev- 
salt of mercury [corrosive sublimate, for example). 
Whan dried and sublimed in vessel* from which 
the nir is excluded > it assumes its ordinary red 
$cdaiu\ Tho well-known pigment veymUon is sul¬ 
phide of uiercury, and U sometimes obtained from 
pure cinnabar* but is more frequently an artificial 
product* , , . , I 

Mercury unites with must metals to Covin Amah \ 
gamsfq.v.), several of which are employed in the 
mb?- Of the numerous organic compounds of 
mercury it is uniteeessnvy to mention more than 
the Fulminate (q.v.) ft ud the. cyanide, HgOy, 1 
which may he prepared by dissolving the veil 
oxide of mercury in hydrocyanic acid, and is the 
best source from which to obtain cyanogen. 

Tim nuts of mercury are so numerous that a very 
brief allusion to the most important of these must 
aulfice, It is employed extensively in the extrac¬ 
tion uf gold and silver from their tires by the process 
of amalgam at ion. Ih amalgams have been largely 
employed in the procerus of silvering amt gliding, 
and gono (na Muiro of copper and cadmium) are 
employed by the dentist for stopping teeth, it is 
indispensable in the construction of philosophical 
instrument?, and in the laboratory in tbo form of 
the mercurial bath, &c. It is the source of the 
valuable pigment vermilion. Tho of its 

chloride in anatomical preparations has been 
already noticed; it is similarly found that wood, 
cordage, and canvas if soaked in a solution of tlii* 
salt (1 part to 00 or SO of water), arc better able to , 
resist decay when expired to the combined destruc¬ 
tive influence of air and moisture- 
Mkdiclvai- Uses or Me noun v and Mi-no uiuals. 
—Metallic mercury i* used in Medicine in a state of , 
very fine division in the form of gray powder, blue 

f ill, mercurial ointment, and other preparations, 
t U also used as raeiciivous and mercuric oxides 
and galty. A« with other metals, tho incmitfal 
preparations have a local action and an action 
after absorption into the blood. Tlie intensity of 
tlie local action varies, however, with tho indi¬ 
vidual preparation; the persalta being polublo in 
water, and hence capable of precipitating albumen 
| at once, arc very irritating, while the mercurous 
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wits and uhCombmed nievouvy, being insoluble in 
wa ter* avert mi effect only in m to jw they we dis¬ 
solved in the secretions. These differences in local 
action have a very great influence in determining 
their applications In medicine. . , . 

Locally the various ointments, liniments, anil 
vdardeva r.vo used os Etiuuifaufs, astringents, anti¬ 
septics, and parasiticides, the penults are used as 
antiseptic lotions, while the pvotoaalte are little 
employed locally, except Calomel (q.v.j in powder. 

Absorption of mercurial preparations from the 
intestinal eam\l nv &kin take* place very readily, 
and m an bom* or tlio nicvcwy may he detected 
in most of the secretions. After absorption into 
the blood all the preparations have the same action. 

In minute dnses they act as fiitcmtivez, improving 
TtTiVritfou 1» large* swell a* are onbviawly 

used, they also exert profound alterative cflects; 
but caro must be exorcised in their administration, 
otherwise symptom* of chronic poisoning are apt 
to ensue These consist in excessive salivation, 
inflammation oi tho mouth and gnins, and dys¬ 
pepsia, while in severer cases canes of bone, 
ueirous symptoms, a watery condition of Lite 
blood, uUnumnuvm, cachexia, and other serums 
complication* may occur. Tho mercurial prepara¬ 
tions aro given internally in syphilis, in woiin 
inflammations, and in dropsy as diuretics. Certain 
of them, such as gray powder, blue pul, luul 
Cfllftroobaro used a* purgatives and as inteulnml | 
an bison tics. 

The doses of tho different preparations vary 
greatly, those of the perswita being very much 
smaller than in the case of the other preparations. 
Some persons arc peculiarly susceptible to the 
action oi mercurials, and .show symptoms of chronic 
poisoning after very small amounts. € 

With regal'd to acute meicunal poisoning, this is 
due to irritation of the intestinal canal, and is only 
scon with the soluble salts when taken in ovev- 
tloscs. The porcUlovidc ^coviQ&ivc sublimate) htvs 
Ijeen most frequently employed for the purposo of 
poisoning. Tlie symptom^ noine on immediately, 
with n huruing pain in the throat n 22 d violent pam 
in tho abdomen, with pcvqi-c vomiting and purging. 
There is always a good deal of collapse. Albumen, 
in the form of white of egg, is the best antidote, 

mercury! Do<Ts {Jfrrciirialis), a genus of 
plant* of the natural order Euphovbiaccrc, Tho 
Common Dogs Mercury {J\f. jicrcnnis) is very com¬ 
mon in woods and slmdy places in Britain. Ib 
lias a perfectly simple stem, about a foot high, 
with rough ovate leaves, anti axillary loose spikes 
of greenish flower*. It turns a glaucous black 
colour in drying, and tbo loot contains two colour¬ 
ing substances, one Id no and the other carmine, 

It ift very poitfanoiw. Tlie mercury winch some uUl 
irritem mentma as a potherb is not this plant, 
but English Mercury* or Wild Spinach ( Chcno - 
])odiion OoiiHS-lfcuriet<s). Annual Dog’s Heleniy 
(iV. amiwal m a much varcv British plant, and 
less poisonous. The leaves are indeed eaten in 
(ternuiuy as spinach. A half--shviibhy species (J/. 
ionicntum)) found in the countries near the Medi¬ 
terranean, has qnjoyed an extraordinary veputatiun 
from ancient times; the absurd belief mentioned 
liy Pliny being still retained, (hat if a woman after 
conception drink the juice of the male plant she 
will give birth to a, hoy, and if of the female plant 
her offspring will be a girl. 

3fevcy, Bisteps op. Sec Sisterhoods, 

Jtf cv tic GIncc. Bee Alps, Glacier. 

Mcvcditllj Uicoroe, novelist mul poet, was horn 
hi Hampshire, lyth February 1828, and made lus 
first appearance as a poet with 1 Chilliamvallah } 
in Chambtit's's J^io’uol for July J^40. Tliis was fob 
i lowed in 18M by a little volume of focw t and iii 
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1855 by The Shewing of Shagpat; an Arabian 
Entertainment, ft highly original talc, in burlesque 
imitation of the manner of the Eastern story-teller. 
It show's a rich anti brilliant imagination, and 
abounds in passages of tender feeling as well as of 
boistorous humour, hut tho incidents are involved 
and the machinery complicated, and reading is 
also made dilliciut by tantalising suggestions 
of hidden meanings which constantly elude one's 
grasp. In 1857 appeared Farina; a Legend of 
Cologne, a short stojy, reflecting the influence of 
German romance, which it partly imitates and 
partly parodies. Tho series of Mr Meredith's 
greater and more diameter is tic works began in 
1859 with The Ordeal of Richard Fevercl' A Ffistonj 
of a Father and a Son, a tragic romance, dealing wi fcli 
the larger problems of education, especial ly in its 
ethical aspects. The novel of Evan Harrington, 
an amusing comedy of social ambitions, followed in 
1861. Modern Lore, and Poems of the English 
Roadside, with Poems and Ballads, was published 
in 1802, 1 Modern Love 1 being the title of a sequence 
of fifty sonnet-liko pooms which tell their story in 
a somewhat dark ami fragmentary manner, but 
with great truth of observation and strength of 
pathos. Emilia in England (1801), now known ns 
Sandra Belloni, has for i ts .subject one of Meredith’s 
most fascinating and original character* *, it ia con¬ 
tinued in Vittorhi (1866), the scene of which is laid 
in Italy at the time of the political risings of 1848, 
In 1865 had appeared Rhoda Fleming, like Uichavd 
Fevercl a tragedy; the romantic Adventures of 
Harry Richmond followed in 1871. Bcauchanqis 
Career (1875) is perhaps the most perfectly con¬ 
structed of all the scries. The Egoist (1S79) is a 
searching and remorseless study of a single aspect 
of refined selfishness. The"Tragic Comedians 
(1881), originally published in the Fortnightly 
Review, is a somewhat close rendering of the well- 
known painful story of Lassalle’s tragic end, 
founded upon the reminiscences of the Oountc&s 
Racou’ifcza. Diana of the Crossways (1885], also 
based on actual history, is by general consent the 
most charming of Mr Meredith’s novels. A new 
novel, entitled One of our Conquerors, was begun 
in the Fortnightly Review in October 1890. Mr I 
Meredith's recent poetry is to he read in three I 
small volumes entitled Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth (1888), Ballads and Poems of tragic 
Life (1887), and A Reading of Earth (1S88). 

Though it be admitted that Meredith is the fore¬ 
most novelist of the day, ami one of the most in¬ 
vigorating and stimulative thinkers of his genera¬ 
tion, it can by no means be said that lie is the 
most widely read, or that the voice of the great 
public lias 'as yet been unanimously given in his 
favour. This distinction, however, lie has, that 
‘among the crowd of persons of taste and under¬ 
standing who agree to crown Meredith a royal 
writer, his most resolute partisans arc those of his 
own household—journalists, poets, ami novelists, 
students of the art of fiction and practitioners of 
the noble English tongue. 1 Among the elements 
of his power may be enumerated his wide, accu¬ 
rate, and sympathetic observation both of nature 
and of life, his inventive resource, Ms arialj’tie 
and synthetic power, and his mastery of words. 
His descriptions of scenery arc varied, vivid, and 
full of poetry, his delineations of phases of feel¬ 
ing, and especially of tender feeling, those of a 
master. Few writers have created so many char- ; 
actevs of ideal beauty, who are at the same time , 
so thoroughly human and marked by the strong- 
cst individuality—retd, breathing, talking person¬ 
alities, whom the reader feels it a joy to have 
known. Among the ‘defects of bis qualities' 
may be mentioned a certain intricacy of plot, or 
rat nor perhaps want of clearness in working it out. 


arising from an exaggerated reticence ; also a fre¬ 
quent over-elaboration of style and strainedne^ of 
wit that fatigues rather than exhilarates. And, 
though he is never ‘sensational/there is often a 
certain disregard of probability in the situations he 
invents. It believed tlmt Mr Meredith is, for the 
present at least, more extensively read for men 
than by women; and this, if a fact, may perhaps 
be partly accounted for by the purpost’which he 
lias so deliberately expressed, and so consistently 
carried out , of bringing philosophy into the domain 
of iictiou. Much of his writing deed* more or le^s 
directly, in a serious manner, with the most import¬ 
ant problems of politics, sociology, and ethics. It 
is in his ))oetiy that Ills deepest views of life really 
find their iliieetcst ami most elementary expres¬ 
sion, There is a study by Le Gallienue, George 
Meredith: some Characteristics, with a biblio¬ 
graphy by John Lano (1890). 

Merganser [Mcrgus), a genus of birds of the 
family Anatidm, having a lung, rather slender, 
straight bill hooked at the tip ami note!red at the 
edges, The germs embraces six species, nearly all 
inhabitants of the seas and coasts, nncl dinfcribated 
over the northern regions of the Old and New 
"World, and in Brazil and Hie Auckland Islands. 
The Goosander (q.v*) is the largest and best-known 
British species. The lied-breasted Merganser ( M. 
scr rotor) is resident in Scotland, where it breedfi 
not onlv on the coasts of lions, Sutherland, and 
the Heluidcs, where it is abundant, but also on 
inland lochs and rivers. Its migrations extend 
southward to tho lakes of Algeria and to Egypt. 
The Hooded Merganser (J/. cucullatus), a smaller 
species, in a very ravo visitor of Britain. It ia 
found in North America, from the St Lawrence to 
Alaska, where it migrates ns far south as Mexico, 
Cuba, Bermudas, and the Cnvolinaa. The Nun op 
Smew (if/, albdlus) is a smaller species, passing 
the summer in the nortliern parts of the Old anu 
Now World, and ranging in winter as far south as 
India. Another species ~{M. australis) has as yet 
been found only in the Auckland Islands. 

Merglil* a seaport of Burma, on an island in 
the Ten ass cri m River, 2 miles from its mouth, with 
a harbour admitting vessels drawing 18 feob of 
water. Its trade is worth altogether close upon 
£100,000 a year. Exports, rice, timber, dried fish; 
imports, cotton goods, silk, and tea. Pop. 8633. 
—The district of Mevgui, 200 miles long by 40 
wide, is the southernmost in Burma. Area, *1810 
sq. in. ; pop. (1881) 56,559. 

Mevgui Avcluyclago, a group of Islands iu 
the Gulf of Bengal, lying off the southern pro¬ 
vinces of Burma; they are mountainous, Gome 
rising to 3000 feet, of picturesque beauty, and 
sparsely inhabited by a race called fclio Sellings, 
who barter edible bn'da’-nqsts with the Burmese 
and Malays for rice and spirits. Caoutchouc 
abounds. Snakes anil tigers, rhinoceros, deer, &c, 
are plentiful. 

Mer'iila (anc. Augusta Eimrita), a decayed 
town of Spain, on the right bank of the Guadiaim, 
36 miles by rail E, of Uadajoz. It is remarkable 
Soy its Homan remains, which include a bridge of 
81 arches, 2575 feet long and 26 feet broad, erected 
by Trajan; tho mins of half a dozen temples, of 
an aqueduct, a circus, ft theatre, a nnaimuchia, a 
castle, and tho Arch of Santiago, 44 feet high* 
built by Trajan. There is also an old Moorish 
palace. Merida was built in 28 D.O., amUlonnslicd 
in great splendour as tire capital of Lusitania. In 
713 it w r 0S taken by the Moors, who- lost it to the 
Spaniards in 1229, Pop, 7390. 

Merida, (1) capital of the Mexican state of 
Yucatan, is situated on a barren plain, 2o miles 
S. of Progreso, on the Gulf of Mexico, and 95 miles 
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NE. of Cftinrcachv. It occupies the site of a 
farmer native city, ami wa* founded by tlie 
Snanianh in 1542. Merida lias a cathedral and 
thirteen churches a university, seminary, girls' 
high school, and conservatory of uni.sic, an anti- 
quariau museum, a public library, hospital, alms¬ 
house, and foundling asylum. Its trade is not 
exteirive. L J oi>. 3-2,009.-(‘2) A town of Venezuela, 
capital of Los Ancles state, lie* 5290 feet above 
tea-level, afc the foot of the Sierra Nevada ue 
Merida, and 70 Julies S. of the lake of Maracaybo. 
Founded in 1558, it was almost wildly destroyed 
by- an earthquake in 131*2. It is the seat of a 
bishop, contains a university and several higher 
schools, ami lias manufacturer of^ carpets and 
woollen and cotton stulI*. Pop, 10,750. 

JMpritlril* ft city of Connecticut, 19 miles by 
rail N. by B. at New Haven, with a number of 
manufactories of metal wares, cutlery, Jireanna, 
woollens, &c. Meriden contains the state reform 
school. Pop- (1SX0) 15,510j (ItfflOJ 21,230. 

Merltlinil (Lat. mcridies, ‘ mid-day '), the name 
given to the great circle of the celestial- sphere 
which pa y «e* through both poles <»£ the heavens, 
and also through the zenith and natlir of any place 
on the earth's surface. Every place on the earth’s 
smiace ha 3 consequently its own uioritlmn. The 
meridian is divided by the polar axis into two equal 
portions, which stretch from pole to pole, one on 
each side of the earth. It Is mid-day at any place 
on the earth’s surface when the centre of the sun 
conies upon the meridinn of that place; at the Stame 
instant it is midday at all places under the same 
half oF that meridian, and midnight at all places 
under the opposite half. All places under the same 
meridian have therefore the same longitude (see 
Latitude and Lomutcih:, where the question of 
the Fiut Meridian is discussed). Stars attain their 
greatest altitude when they come upon the nvm- 
dian; the same thing is true approximately of the 
sun and planets; and ns at this point the effect 
of refract mu upon these bodies is at a Minimum, 
ami tlwir apparent motion i>? also mores uniform, 
astronomers prefer to make their observations when 
the body is on the meridian. The instruments 
used for tliis purpose are called meridian circles. 
See Mural Cjrclu. 

Mr mli« a dleidsiu'etaait .— Two stations, having 
nearly the same longitude, are chosen; their 
latitude arul longitude aie accurately determined 
(the error of a second in latitude introduces a con¬ 
siderable error into the result), and the direction 
of the meridian to be measured ascertained ; then 
abuse line is measured with the greatest accuracy, 
a< an error here generally becomes increased at 
every subsequent step; and then, by the method 
known as 1 Hangul a tion (q.v.), the length of tlio 
aic of the meridian contained between tlie parallels 
of latitude of the two stations U ascertained. As 
the previously found latitudes of iU two extremi¬ 
ties give the number of degree* it contains, the 
average length of u degree of this arc can be at 
once determined. This operation of meridian 
measurement has been pci formed at different 
times on a groat many arcs lying between C8 D 
N. lat. and 3V S. lat., and the results show a 
steady though irregular increase in the length of 
the degree of latitude as the latitude increases. 
Un the supposition that this law of increase holds 
good to the pole-, the length of everv tenth degree 
of latitude in English feet is as follows : 


El^ir-e 1 1 Lentil t ,( p. < teo 
In i T 5«-t. 

0 a 2o2,7S2 

vc 

i&* m 3 ,l; s 

i'f 2"3,G il 

W ‘461,5^5 


1l. t i. fj| Unith of lJ t i>n>e 
UitltaJe. InEngUih Fi«t. 

W 304,802 

Gu’ 305,454 

70* S6o,037 

SO’ 360,252 

300,SOI 


Tina result shows that the earth is not wplierical, 
as in that case the length of all degrees of latitude 
would be alike, but of spheroidal form—its curva¬ 
ture liecojnes less as wo go from the extremity of 
its greater or equatorial diameter to the pole. Bee 
Earth, 

3Icri titan, capital of Lauderdale county, 
Mississippi, 135 miles by rail N. by ML of Mobile, 
contains a foundry and machine-shop, a cotton 
factory, and manufactories of blinds and sashes, 
furniture, &c. Pop, (1890) 10,889. 

lUerillldc, Prosper, a great French writer, was 
born at Paris, 28th September 1803, the son of a 
well-known painter. He was educated at the 
College Charlemagne, and tried law, but soon aban¬ 
doned it. He was in Spain during the revolution 
of 1830, and after hfa return became attached to 
the government, and held olhee successively in the 
ministry of Marine, of Commerce, and of the 
Interior, becoming linally Inspector of Historical 
Documents, in which capacity lie visited tliesonLli 
and west of Franco, Auvergne, and Corsica. He 
had been long an intimate friend of the Countess 
Montijo, mother of the Empress Engdnie, and con¬ 
sequently enjoyed the closest intimacy with the 
imperial family at the Tuilcrics, Coiiipibguc, and 
i JJjarntz, yet withouCsnrrondeH»g bh independence 
of spirit and frankness of speech. Admitted to the 
Academy in 1814, lie became a senator in 1853, and 
in 185S president of the committee for reorganis¬ 
ing the BiWiothfcfjue IinpcrinAo. His last years 
were clouded by ill-health and melancholy/ and 
the misfortunes of bis country and the downfall of 
tiie imperial house hastened on his death, at 
Cannes, 23d September 1870, 

Mcriinee began his career as a writer at twenty- 
two by an audacious literary csptiglevic, entitled 
Theatre de Clam GazuL a collection of Spanish 
plays of singular maturity, represented as trails- 
luted by Joseph L’Estrange, with his own portrait 
in female dress as frontispiece. A volume of pro- 
tended translations of Illyrian folk-songy, by ail 
iiuaginaiy Hyacinths Mnglanovitcli, followed In 
1827, under tiie title Gnzltt, His more important 
works embrace novels and short stories, urcliico- 
logicul and historical dissertations, and travels, all 
of which display wide and exact learning, keen 
observation, strong intellectual grasp, grave irony 
and real humour, and withal a style that attains 
an exquisiteness of perfection rare even among the 
best Frejidj writers. Ever iJjo refined and elegant 
scholar, lie wrote, rather than aUbclcil to wnle, 
as ft dilettante—‘le gentleman auteur 1 os he was 
styled by his own countrymen. Of bis move 
erudite works it may here he enough to namo his 
Jlhluire de Don Pidre I. t Hoi de Ca&tille (184$; 
Eng. trans. 1849); flimlcs sur VHistoire Eomainc 
(1844); Lcs faux Demetrius (1852); Motunnculs 
kistm'iques (1843); and XUlangcs hitiorigucs ct 
littCniires (1855). But his greatest wovlc is his 
tales, about twenty in number, some of which are 
among the rarest masterpieces of the story-teller's 
art: Colomhu, Mateo Fafcvne } Carmen, ta Venus 
d'Hle, Lot is ^ Arsine Cnillot, La Clumbrv J3fcuc, 
ax\<\ VAlh6 Aulaau One of the most ramai-kahle 
merits of some of these stories, as La Venus dTHe 
and Lotis, i& the dexterous manner in which an 
uncanny superstition is turned to artistic n.%a 

Mcvimde's character remains somewhat of an 
enigma, with, its outward mask of cynicism, its 
inward capacity for the most tender and devoted 
friendship, its longing for the Jove of little children. 
In his constant .struggle against impulse and 
enthusiasm Ilc succeeded, but, as he himself says 
of Saint.Cl air in^ thc_ Vasa Mmsqu8 t the victory 
cost him dear, Few lives have been more solitary 
and unhappy than il6rim6e's, at once from a 
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paralysing distnist of himself amt of others, and 
Korn the constitutional melancholy of the sceptic 
to whom the world is only a series of incompre¬ 
hensible and Heeling images, mul who mistrusts 
life ancl death alike. He was one of the few 
men who have drawn their unbelief from mother 
mul father alike, Ro great wriLor has left a 
more remarkable monument than the famous 
Ldtrcs a une InCOimue (1873; Eng, trails., edited 
by 11. II. Stoddard in Scribner’s ‘Bric-a-DracV 
series), the revelation of a heart throughout n,n 
acquaintance, fust of love, then of friendship, 
extending over thirty years. Hero wo find no 
selfish cynic, but a man gracious, atlcctioiuito, 
delicate, touched with poetry despite his scepti¬ 
cism, faithful and loyal unto death—Wa last words 
were written but two hours before tins end. I lie 
unknown lady’s actual existence has been ques¬ 
tioned, and she lias been doubtfully identified 
with tho Countess Lise Przedrzerska, sister of the 
Marquis do Noailles, AA 7 hat professed to he lier 
letters in reply were published ui 1888, but without 
any explanation being offered; an English trans¬ 
lation of these followed in two volumes in 1889. 
Only less interesting than the first aeries are the 
Ldtrcs & line autre Tncoiinnc (1875), and the Letters 
to Panizzi (edited by Louis Eagan, 2 vols. 1881), 
full of lively gossip and clever criticism. 

iSee tho Studies by Tamisior (Mars. 1875) and Haus- 
sonvillo (1888); also Tourneaux, Prosper MtrimCe, ses 
Portmits, sesDemns, Ko. (187D). 


Merino (Span.), an important breed of Sheep 
(q.v.h Bee also AYoolleN Manufacture. 

Merioneth, a triangular county of Wales, 
with a maximum length and breadth of 4o luiles 
by 30, a seaboard of 88 miles, ana an area of 002 
sq. Til., or 395,219 acres, is bounded an the N, by the 



(18S17 52,038. ClilL alternating with low-lying 
sands skirt the coast, which at some distance out 
to sco. is fringed by dangerous sandbanks. Inland, 
the surface, although nowhere attaining such nn 
altitude as that of Carnarvonshire, is rugged and 
mountainous in the extreme, interspersed m places 
with picturesque valleys, lakes, and waterfalls. 
Aran Mowildy (2970 fcob), Cadcr Idris q.v. f 2914), 
and Aran llenllyn (2902) are the highest peaks ; 
Bala the largest lake; whilst of livers the principal 
are the Dec, which Hows north-east, and the 
Dovey and Mawddaeh, which reach the sea after n 
south-west course, Tho soil generally is poor, and 
large tracts are unfit for profitable cultivation, the 
total extent of land in crop in 18S9 only amounting 
to 1 GO,817 neves, of which 128.021 acres wore in 
permanent pasture. Great numbers of sheep are 
bred, and llannols find woollens to some extent 
manufactured, but the principal wealth of the 
county avisos from its mineral products, ohito and. 
limestone are largely quarried, much manganese 
ore is produced, and from mines m the vicinity of 
Do!golly and Ilaia 3890 nz. of gold of tlic value 
of £13,227 were in 1889 obtained. Merioneth, 
which contains no municipal boroughs, is divided 
into five hundreds, and thirty-three civil parishes, 
partly in the diocc&c of Bangor, and partly m that 
of St Asaph. For judicial purposes it is m the 
North Wales circuit, Dolgclly being the assize 
town, and it sends one representative to the House 
of Commons. The County Council numbers fifty- 
six members, and the principal towns, other than 
tho foregoing, are Bala, Barmouth, Cor wen, 
Festiniog, Harlech, and To ivy u. 

llerlstciu, the formative tissue of plants, is 
diatmenished from the permanent tissues by the 
power its cells have of dividing and forming new 


cells. Meristem forms the tissue of embryo plant*, 
aud of apexes of sterna ami roots. 

Dlcrivale* John Herman, an English scholar 
and translator, was horn ab Exeter m 1779, the 
grandson of Samuel Merivale (1715-71), a worthy 
Presbyterian minister at Tavistock. He was sent 
to St John’s College, Cambridge, and was called 
to tho bar in 1805, He contributed largely to 
Blands Collections from the Greek Anthology . 
(1813), and brought out a second edition him¬ 
self in 1833. From 1831 to bis death in 1844 he 
held the office of Commissioner of Bankruptcy, 
Works of no little merit were his Pocms^ Orig¬ 
inal mid Translated (1841), and Minor Poems 
of Schiller (1844).— CHARLES, son of the preced¬ 
ing, was horn in 1808, and educated at Harrow, 
Huilcybury, and St John's College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degreo in 1S30, and became in 
duo course fellow and tutor. He was successively 
select preacher at Cambridge (1838-40) and at 
1 Whitehall (1839-41), Hulseau lecturer (1801), and 
Bovlc lecturer (1864^65). From 1848 to 1859 
rector of Lawfcud in Essex, he was chaplain to the 
Speaker from 1SG3 to 1SG9, when he was appointed 
dean of Ely. His chief works are the Fall of the 
11 onmn Jlepiiblie (1Sj 3), a brilliant sketch, marred 
only by its over-indulgence to imperialism, the 
solo fault of his admirably learned and eloquent 
History of the Humans under the Empire (7 vok 
1859-62). Later books are a serviceable General 
History of Borne (1875), Early Church History 
(1879), and The Contrast beticeen Pagan and 
Christian Society (1880).—Another son, Herman, 
born in 1806, was educated at Harrow and 1 unity 
College, Oxford, elected Fellow- of Bnlliol, called 
to the bftr in 1332, anil appointed professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford in 1837, anil, later, 
permanent Under-secretary of State first for the 
colonies, next for India, In 1859 he was made 
(J.B. He died on February 8, 1874,—Hi* son, 
Herman Charles, born in 1839, has written a 
number of successful plays, including Forgd-Mc- 
Not , The Butler and The Don, and Hu Master of 
Duuenswood. Besides a novel, Fa licit of BalUol 
(1SS2 j in its stage form. The Cynic), he has pub¬ 
lished The White Pilgrim and other Poems (1883), 
and other works. Bee the privately printed Family 
McnicrntfSj compiled by Anna AY. Merivale (1884), 

Merle IVAiibiffiuL See D’Auihcjne. 

Merlin < the name of nn ancient British prophet 
and lmvdciftiJ, who ia supposed to have i to ini shed 
during the decline of the native British power in 
its contest with the Saxon invaders. The prophetic 
child Ambnwiwi limt mentioned by Nennius m his 
Hi st or ia Britonum rvas confounded with Ambrosia 
Aureliaima, the conqueror of A r ortigern, and subse¬ 
quently the resulting Merlin Emerys or Ambrosma 
was confounded with the Merlin called fejlvestris 
or Caledonius. It is as the subject of one of the 
cycle of Arthurian romances that Merlin’s name 
has survived, Tim Cambrian Merlin is said by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his Historia Britonum am l 
Vita Mcrlini, to- have lived in the 5th century, to 
have sprung front the mtercoui^e of a demon with 
a AVelsh princess, to have been rescued ftom bis 
malignant destiny by baptism, and to have dis¬ 
played the possession of miraculous powers from 
infancy. The adventures of Merlin vvcic taken, 
with additions from American and other sources, 
from the Latin of Geoffrey, ami inode popular in 
the Ficjich lunguago by Robert AA ace and Robert 
do Barron. Henry Lonelich’s English versa tnui* 
lation is in the library of Corpus Clnuti College, 
Cambridge. The analysis oi tho romance oi ivier* 
lin in ElRs’S' Specimens of Early English Metrical 
ifcnuancef was made from the A1S, in Lincoln s Inn 
| Library, There is a MS. in tho Advocates’ Library, 
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Edinburgh, ami one in Bbkop PcicyVi folio MS, 
(printed m 1867). The pTose romance is longer 
and more important than the metrical one. JJ/i crlin, 
IttMuM cn Prose tfu Xirr SUclc 9 was published by 
the S«ciet 6 des An cions Texted Fnmeais in 1886, 
and tiie Early English Text Society published 
under the ediioirdiip of the present writer in 
18(15-60 Merlin, or the Early dilatory of Khuj 
Arthur about Upti-GO^ printed from the M»S. in 
Hie Cambridge University Library, Merlin is 
frequently alluded to by our older poets, especially 
by Spenser, and his story occupies a prominent 
position in Tennyson’s Idylls of the, King. A 
collection of prophecies attributed to Merlin up- 
peaved in French (Pftiis, 1403), in English (Loud. 
Io20 and 1533), and in Latin {Venice, 1554) 5 and 
their existence is li ace able at least as fur back as 
the middle of tho 14th centaly. Tho Strathclyde, 
or—if we may be allowed an expression which 
anticipates history—the Scottish Merlin, called 
Merlin the AVyllfc, or Merlin Caledonius, is placed 
in tin; Otli century, and appears as a contenipovavy 
of Sb Keuligcni, Bishop nf Uhmgmv. Ilis grave {* 
still #*hown_ab Dnimmehsier on the Tweed, where, 
in attempting t0 escape across the river from a 
band of hostile rustic*, be was impaled on a bidden 
stake- A metrical life of him in Latin, extending 
to more than loOU lines, professedly based 011 
Annoric materials, and incovrectlv ascribed to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, was published by the 
RoxbutgUe Club in 1833. HU prophecies—pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh in 1013—contain those ascribed 
to the "Welsh Merlin. 

Merlin. See Falcon. 

Mermaids mul Mermen, in the popular 
fplkhmj of Europe, a elfins of beings more or lass 
like men, living in the sea, but in some circum- 
stances capable of social relationships with men 
and women. Tire typical mermaid bus the hear! 
and body of a lovely woman to the \vai&t, ending 
in the tail of a fish with fins and scale.*. She lias 
long and beautiful hair, and is often seen above 
tke.smface nf tho water, combing it with one hand 
while in the other she hold* a mirror. She 
often discloses what is about to happen, and not 
seldom gives supernatural knowledge and powers 
to a favoured mortal—a thing in perfect keeping 
with primitive notions of sorcery, which easily 
, attributed exceptional power* to beautiful women, 

1 a.s Lilith and lirce. Again, she nune times cxer- 
j ci>cs a special guardianship over im individual, and 
j avenge* Ids wrongs; but her relation to man most 
often bring* with it disaster. There are nmnv 
fetorie* of mermaids who have fallen in l 0 v c with 
uv ^i Jj been detained through the possession of 
the .^kin which they had stripped to dance 011 
the shore, and who have been faithful wives and 
mo them until they found an opportunity to return 
to tin; fsca. And there are ax ample* of tfie converse < 
case «>f a mermaid falling in love with a man and 
enticing him to go and live with her under the Rea, < 
^ wei L 1 °Vi merman bewitching and carrying oil’ J 
a mortal maiden. * j 

Such are the principal forms of mermaid stories 
nnnid every where, with 11101 c or less artistic claim- I 
raUrni. I he Danish Jfafiwnd 01 * Ma remind, the 1 
Irish menrow or mcm imc h, the Rietou Marie- • 
Maryan, the Italian nmdht or stream-fairy and I 
vodyuny or n a tar* sprite, some forms of the 1 
ion tonic nrcies, and tfie ciiclianting Sirens of ( 
clcis'iiuaj mytliojojiv lime all close alfinitira with 1 
each other in tliu clangers they bring to men, tho 
beauty and joyouweiw of their lives, and yet the c 
gloom of sadness that overhang* them. In their a 
malignant aspect they touch the general doctrine t 

miimf tr 011 f ° gy «ind may lie explained on an s 
amnnstie theory of its origin, To the beautv of s 


the conception and the elaborations of which it is 
capable in the popular imagination we owe some 
of the loveliest or our folk-tales as well as such 
delightful artistic tales as Undine and many fine 
poems of tho ages of literary culture. One of the 
most detailed stories of this class is that of Melusine 
(<j.v.). The mermaid had a linn hold of the imagi¬ 
nation of our fathers, and, besides the witness of 
heraldry, we have stories {supported by excellent 
evidence of their appearance and capture. One 
caught at Edam in 1403 was carried to Haarlem 
and kept there many years. She learned to spin 
and showed a becoming reverence for thfc cross. 
See Bavin "-Gould's Popular Myths of the Middle 
Ayes, and Sebillot’s Contes des Marins (1882). 

Mermaid's Purse, the popular name of tho 
egg-case of tho skate (or of some other cartilag¬ 
inous fish), which is often cast up empty on the 
shore.—Mermaid's Clones is a very common British 
sponge* Chutina oculatu, 

Meroflacli. Bee Babylonia, Vol. I, p. 037> 
Meroe. Sco Ethiopia. 

Mcropitfir. Bee IIee-eateb. 

Merovingians, ovMkhwinus, the first dynasty 
of Frankish kings In Gaul. The name is derived 
fj'om Menvig or Merovech, king of the western or 
Salian Franks from 448 to 437. His grandson 
Clovis (q.w) established the fortunes of the dynasty 
which gave way to the Carlovingiaus (ipv.) in 752. 
Sec France, Fhanks. 

illcrrininc, a river rising among the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, flowing south into 
Massachusetts, and falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean near Newlmrypovt, after a course of 150 
miles. It has numerous falls, allording immense 
water-power. The principal manufacturing towns 
on its banks are Manchester, Nashua, and Concord 
in New Hampshire, and Lowell anil Lawrence 
in Massachusetts. It is navigable to Haverhill. 

Merseburg’, a town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Smile, 8 miles S. of Halle. Its Domkirehe is 
a four-towered pile, with Romanesque choir (1042), 
transept (avert 1274), and Hlfch-eonfcury nave—the 
whole restored in 1884-86. The organ (1666) lnuj 
400[) pipes; and there is a very early brouzo effigy 
in low relief of Rudolph of Swabia, who here was 
defeated and slain by Henry IV. in 1080. Tho castle, 


| Merseburg. 13eer, iron, paper, &c« are maim* 
metured. Pop. (1875) 13,604; ( 1885 ) 16,823. 
Henry the Fowler m 934 gained his great victory 
over flic Hungarians near Merseburg, wdiicli fluttered 
mndi in the Peasants’ War anil in th e Thirty 
\ ears’ VTar. 

lUerscillie, Marin, a constant friend of Des¬ 
cartes, was horn in 1588, and died at Paris in 1648. 
lie was a fellow-student of Descartes at the Jesuit 
college nf La Flfecha, and took the habit of a 
Minim briar in 1611; his life thereafter was spent 
rn »tudy, teaching in convent-schools, and travel. 
He did valiant battle with numerous clerical con¬ 
troversialists on behalf of tho orthodoxy of the 
philosophy of Descartes, and wrote vigorously 
against atheists and otlim* unbelievers, His pro¬ 
found knowledge of mathematics is seoii in a 
number of books, and in hi aJIarmomo Universclle 
(J 6 il 6 ), an invaluable contribution to the scionco of 
music, 

Mersey, an important river of England, separ¬ 
ates in its lower course, the counties of Chester 
ami Lancaster, arid has its origin in the junction of 
the Etlicrow and Goyt, on the borders of Derby- 
sluio, east of Stockport. It flows in a west, 
south-west direction, and ia joined on the right 
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by the Irwell (5 miles below Man Chester, from 
where it was made navigable to Liverpool for 
large vessels in the year 1720, and lias had great 
influence on the subsequent progress of the two 
towns, Bos idea the Irwell the elncf affluents are 
the Bollin and tlie Weaver from Cheshire. At its 
junction with the Weaver the Mersey expands 
into a wide estuary which forms the Liverpool 
channel. Tho estuary is about 16 miles long 
and from 1 to 3 miles broad; opposite Liverpool 
it is a mile and a quarter in width, with a 
considerable depth at low-water. In this estuary 
on the Cheshire side is the entrance to the Mam 
Chester Ship-canal. The estuary is much obstructed 
by sandbanks, hub the excellent system of pilotage 
in practice, combined with the skilful and admirable 
construction of the sea-walls, renders the naviga¬ 
tion comparatively secure. Entire length, with 
the estuary, 70 miles. A tunnel connecting Liver¬ 
pool and Birkenhead by railway earned beneath 
the estuary lias been in successful operation since 
January 20, 1880. The alluvial meadows on the 
banks of the Mersey are famous for their fertility, 
and in recent years, by embanking the river at 
points where it overflowed after heavy rains, many 
thousands of acres of the most valuable land in 
the two counties have been reclaimed. The 
basin of tho Mersey extends over an area of 1700 
sq. in., which includes the larger portion of Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire. 

Mcrtliyr-TydvJl or Tydfil (so called from 
tho martyrdom here of a Welsh princess of that 
name), a parliamentary borough and market-town 
of South Wales, on the coniines of the counties of 
Glamorgan and Brecknock, 24 miles N. by W. of 
Cardiff, its port, and 178 W. of London. Pop, 
(1801) 7703; (1881) 48,SOI. Surrounded by lofty 
and bleak hills, the town stands on tho banks of 
the river Tali', and is partly built on slag founda¬ 
tions, tho refuse of mines in the vicinity. Its 
streets are for the most part narrow and irregu¬ 
larly built, and the public buildings of little archi¬ 
tectural interest, but of late years—since the 
formation of a Local Board of Health in 1850— 
great improvements have been effected in the 
widening of thoroughfares, tho supply of pure 
water, and the construction of effective sewage- 
works \ previously all sanitary arrangements were 
entirely neglected, and as a result epidemics of 
great severity were of frequent occurrence. The 
civil government of the town (which extends over 
the outlying districts of Dow Inis and Penydavvan) 
is vested in a high constable, who is elected annu¬ 
ally. The sole industries, upon which tho whole 
population is more or less directly dependent, 
arise from the numerous collieries and iron and 
steel works in tho vicinity; Merthyr being the 
centre of tho Glamorganshire coalfield, and as such 
having excellent railway communication with all 
parts. With Aberdare it is noted for the excellence 
of its steam coal, and the quantity of iron and 
steel annually turned out from the groat works of 
Dowlais, Cy’favthfa, and Plymouth is enormous. 
In 1810, and again in 1831, the town was the scene 
of severe riots, on the latter occasion the disturb¬ 
ance not being quelled by the military without 
a loss of twenty-three lives. For the parlia¬ 
mentary borough (1867), which embraces Aberdare 
and two other outlying districts, and in 1881 had a 
population of 91,373, two members are returned. 

iHcrtoiij Lower, a village of Surrey, 10 miles 
S\Y. of London by mil, stands on tho War die, and 
lias several factories. Only a fragment remains of 
the Augustinian priory (1115) in which the parlia¬ 
ment met which passed, in 12,35, the Statute of 
Merton (see Legitimation). Here were educated 
Thomas Becket and Walter do Merton, Bishop of 
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Rochester and Chancellor, who in 1204 founded 
Merton College, at Oxford, The church is mainly 
of the same date ns the priory. Pop. of parislu 
2480. 11 

lid'll, in Hindu Mythology, a fabulous moun¬ 
tain in the centre of the world, x80,000 leagues high. 
It is the most sacred of all mythical mountains, and 
the abode of Vishnu. 

illerv, an oasis of Turkestan, lying between 
Bokhara and the north-eastern corner of Persia, 
512 miles by vail (opened in July 1886) from the 
Caspian ana 118 from the Oxus.’ The oasis con¬ 
sists of a district CO miles long by 40 broad, 
watered by the river Murghab, grows wheat, sugar 
grass, cotton, and silk, has a hot, dry climate, and 
is inhabited by half a million (O'l)nnovan ; the 
Rusrinns say less than n quarter million) Tckke 
Turkomans. The people live scattered over l he 
country. But there is an old citadel, Kau&ltid 
Khan Kala, and ndjoining it a new Russian fort 
amsoned by nearly 3000 men; on the opposite 
auk of the Aluvgliah ft new Russian town, is grow- 
ing up, several Armenian meicluuth having settled 
on the spot and monopolised the trade, worth about 
£150,000 a year. Tho men arc clever workers in 
silver, and breed horses, camels, and sheep ; the 
women weave silk and make carpets. Merv or 
Mourn is mentioned in the Zend A vesta. There 
Alexander the Great built a town. The onsi» 
was held successively by tho Barth inns and the 
Arabs, who mode the city of Merv capital of 
Kliorassail. It was the sent of a Xestormn 

archbishop in the 5th cehtury, and of a Greek 
archbishop in the 14th; and in the Slh it was 
the headquarters of Mokaima (q.v,), tho ‘Veiled 
Prophet of ICliomssan,’ Under the Scljuk Turks 
Morv enjoyed its period of greatest splendour, 
especially under Sultan Ain Arslan. It began to 
fall into ruin after being taken ami sacked by the 
Mongols in 1221. From the Uzhegs ib passed in 
1510 to the Persians, who lost it in 1787 to the 
emir of Bokhara. In 1856 the Turkomans made 
themselves masters of the oasis; hut they in turn 
submitted to the Russians in 1883, who built tho 
railway from tho Caspian to tho Oxus, passing 
through the oasis. Mcrv occupied an important 1 
strategic position at the intersection of the routes 
Bokhara-Meshhed and Khiva-Herat, 

Seo Marvin, Mew (18S0); O'Donovan, Merr Oasis 
(2 vols. 1882); Lansdell, Russian Central Asia (1885), 
and Russians at Mew and Herat (1883). 

M6ryOtt, Cn miles, etcher, was born at Paris, 
the son of an English physician, in 1821, and died 
insane at Charcjiton Asylum, 13th February 1868. 
His .sombre and imaginative etchings of streets 
and buildings in Paris are highly esteemed by con¬ 
noisseurs, especially the f Absido de Notre Dame, 1 
‘line des Mauvais Gallons, 1 and 'Sfcryge.* Sec 
‘Wcdmore in Nineteenth Century (1878) and AH 
Journal (1881), and Biuty's monograph (1879)* 

UlCSil^lia, a town in Southern Italy, 12 miles 
>SAV. of Brindisi, grows good olive-oil. top. 9601. 

HlescmlH'yncerc, or Ficoide,*;, a natural 
order of cnlycifloml dicotyledonous plants, com¬ 
prising succulent shrubs, herbaceous perennials, 
and annuals with opposite leaves. In many species 
the latter are of curious and fantastic shape, 
especially in those of the typical genus Mesonibry- 
aiithciiinm. The order contains sixteen genera 
and over 400 species, the larger number of the 
latter belonging to Meseinbiyivnlhcmum. They 
are inhabitants of warm regions chiefly, most of 
them being found at the Capo of Good Hope and 
in the South Sea Islands. The typical genus is 
also the most important in regard to utility and 
beauty. It furnishes the Ice BJaufc (q,\\) of our 
gardens, and many other beautiful and curious 
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are to be met with in our greenhouses. M. 
nadijhjvmti is employed in the manufacture of 
Moverco leather, find furnishes abundance of 
alkali. The Kon of the Hottentots is M. iUWV- 
cvhun, the roots, stem*, and leaves of which they 
rollout and lieat ami twist together, and then 
ferment, for the purpose of chewing to allay 
thirst, df chewed immediately after fermentation 
it is narcotic and intoxicating. It is the Ganna 
Hoot of the Gape colonists. The Hottentot’s Fig 
(J/. cUulc ) is ahiiudant on the sandy plains of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the fruit is eaten when 
ripe. The leaves are eaten also when young and 
fresh, and when somewhat older are pickled in 
vinegar. The juice of tlio plant has some reputa¬ 
tion as a cure for dysentery and thrush in children, 
and as an external application for hums. The 
fruit of M. cqullcdcrah is named Pigs'-faces in 
Australia, and is eaten by the natives; that of M> 
(jcnkitltijlorma i-% ground into flour in Africa and 
inmle into In end, ns ia that of t hr* Tee Plant. The 
Flower of Crete is the seed-vessel of M. (ripolium, 
which in the rainv season expands in the form of 
a star, allowing the seeds to escape. The name 
should he spelled Mesenihriacefo, as it is from the 
Gr. nasCmbria , 1 mid-day,’ because the llowcrs bloom 
usually at mid-day* 

Mesentery (Or. hirsute * middle;’ enterun , 
‘the intestine’) is the broad fold of peritoneum 
(the great serous membrane of the abdomen) 
which attache* the intestines (strictly the small 
intestine; for special names have been given to 
the corresponding structure in connection with the 
different parts of the large intestine) posteriorly to 
the vertebral column, h serves to retain 1 the 
intestines in their place, while it at the same time 
allows the necessary amount of movement, and it 
contains between it* layers the blood-vessels and 
nerves which pass to them, the lacteal vessel and 
mesenteric glands. These glands arc 100 to 150 in 
number, anil are about the size of an almond. 
They exert an nigniiisiug action on the contents of 
the lacteal*, the chyle being more abundant in 
Jihsino and in corpuscles after it has passed through 
them. The only disease of any importance affect¬ 
ing these glands in Tubercle (q.v.), which, when 
extensively developed in them, is sometimes called 
tubes mesenteric* f. 

Mcsillied (‘the place of martyrdom, 1 also 
spelc Mcshvil and Mus/tkatl), the principal city 
of north-eastern Persia, the capital of Khor- 
iv^an, and tlio eenhe of important trade routes. 
The city stands on a tributary of the Hari- 
Hiul, 460 miles IS. by N, from Teheran and 
200 N W. of Herat, and 1ms a beautiful appear¬ 
ance when seen from a distance. Above tlio 
walls, which aie of great circuit, slime the gilded 
dome and minarets of one of the most splen¬ 
did mosques of the East, that built above tlio 
lomb of Imam Riza, a follower of Ali, and the 
eighth imam of the .Shiite sect. Meshhed is the 
sacred city of the Shiites, and is held in as much 
veneration by them as Mecca is by the Sunnite 
Moslems ; it is visited every year by nearly 100,000 
pilgrims. The city is bisected by a wide tree- 
shaded street, down the middle of which Hows a 
muddy current between low stone walls. There 
is another handsome mosque, and several colleges 
and caravanserais. The people make excellent 
felt-rug*, carpets, sword*, turquoise jewellery, 
velvet, and cotton and silk gouds. Opium (.£37,200"), 
woollens and cottons, dried fruits, turquoises 
(£17,200) are exported to Elu^ia, India, and 
Afghanistan, to the total value of £169,000. The 
imports consist op textiles, sugar, &c. from Russia 
(£110,400), textiles, from Britain (£81,300), tea 
(£142,850), &e. from India (total, £184,GOO), and 


miscellaneous goods from Afghanistan (£17,300) 
and from Turkey (£10,000). The Transcaspian 
Railway vid Merv is, giving Russia the pre¬ 
dominance in trade with Meshhed. The fixed 
population iss about 50,000. Owing to its elevated 
situation (3055 feet), the city 1ms a cold climate in 
winter; the summer temperature ranges from /6 
to 9'2 3 1\ Close by are the ruins of Lua, the old 
capital of Khorassan, whero the celebrated poet 
Firdausi, Haroun-al-Kaschid, and the Imam liiza 
were buried. See O’Ponovan, Merv Oasis (1882), 
and J. Bassett, Persia (1 88G). 

Mcskoutin, ov Hammaji 5-Ieskoutin (‘tlio 
Accursed Baths’), a place in Algeria, 48 miles (77 
by rail) E. by N. of Constantine, with remark¬ 
able hot hatha (203° 1M, known to the Homans as 
Aquw Tibilitinw* They and the adjoining ferrugin¬ 
ous and sulphureous springs (170°) are still used 
medicinally. The incrustations of carbonate of 
lime and clouds of steam, <&c. give the region a 
very singular appearance. 

ilcsuicr, Fwisdjitcii Anton or Fiunz, the 
founder of the doctrine of Animal Magnetism 
(q.v.), was born near Constance, 23d May 1734. 
He was bred for the priesthood at Dillmgen and 
logo 1st ad t, but took up the study of medicine at 
“Vienna, and took bis doctor’s degree in 1760 with 
a treatise Pc Mane tar uni uiflixcii. About 1772 lie 
began with a Jesuit, Roll, to investigate the cura¬ 
tive powers of the magnet, and -was led to_ adopt 
the opinion that there exists a power, similar to 
magnetism, which exercises an extraordinary influ¬ 
ence on the lminan body. This he called animal 
magnetism, and published an account of his dis¬ 
covery, and of its medicinal value, in 1775. In 
1778 he went to Paris, where lie created a great 
sensation. His system obtained the support of 
meinhers of the medical profession, as well as of 
Olliers; hut he refused an olfor of an annual pension 
of 20,000 livrGs (about £800) to reveal his secret; and 
this, combined with other circumstances, gave rise 
to suspicion, and induced the government in 1785 
to appoint a commission, composed of physicians 
and scientists (Bailly, Franklin, Lavoisier, &c.), 
whose report was unfavourable to him. He now 
fell into disrepute, and, after a visit to England, 
retired to Meershurg, in Switzerland, where he 
spent the rest of liis life in complete obscurity, 
lie died 5th March 1815. See iris Life by J. 
Kovner (Frankf. 1856), and P. Anderson Graham's 
Mcsmcv the Mar/nctiscr (1890). 

Mesoderm. See Embryology. 
Mcsolonglii. Sec Miasot.ONom. 

Mesopotamia (‘between the rivers’), the 
district between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
extending from the foot of the Armenian moun¬ 
tains south-eastwards to near the neighbourhood 
of Bagdad. The name is the Greek equivalent 
of tbe old Aramaic (Syrian) Amm-Naliftraim, and 
became current after Alexander’s Asiatic con¬ 
quests; the Arabs call the district El-Jezira ( 1 the 
island’). It has an area of about 55,000 sq. in, ; 
the surface is level and falls from an altitude of 
1100 feet in the north-west to ICO feet in the south¬ 
east, where the alluvial region of Babylonia (Irak) 
begins. The soil is sandy, but, when well watered 
or, ns it was in ancient times, well irrigated, 
it (levelops extraordinary fertility. Yet since the 
Turks* (Stdjnks) made themselves masters of the 
region (1515) it lias fallen more and jnoro a prey 
to barrenness and neglect. Having been in the 
>ossc«sion successively of the Assyrians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and 
Turks, and many a time and oft the battle-ground 
between the armies of Lhose mighty empires, 
its records are full of stirring events and great 
changes and vicissitudes, Amongst tho cities of 
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historic fame may be quoted Han-an, Be nv 
(Semi), Apaynea, Edessa, Nisibis, Kicophorintn 
(Hftkfcah Hit (Is), .Mardin, Mosul (Nmcjvch), 
Amid (piftTliokr), and Tlmpsmm In biblical 
times tins region was inhabited by prosperous 
Avaimoan agriculturists. At the present time 
the population consists chiefly of semi-nomad 
Arabs and Kurds, who keep herds of camels, sheep, 
nud goats, mid grow wheat, Ivavley, lice, millet, 
sesammn, besides cotton, tobacco, safflower, hemp, 
cucumbers, melons, ami other fruits. There ie 
little timber on the plains. "Wild bogs, jackals, 
hyrcnas, foxes, ami cheetahs, antelopes and gazelles, 
arc common ; but lions ami wild asses, bo immerciiB 
in antiquity, are now scarce. In summer excessive 
heat (up to 122° F.) prevails, whilst the winter is 
comparatively cool—blie thermometer may go down 
to 14° F. A brief summary of the work of explor¬ 
ing ancient sites, and of sites still to be excavated, 
is given in the Academy, I2tli June 1886. See art¬ 
icles on the empires and towns mentioned above; 
also Tigris, EumiuTES, and works quoted there. 

McSOZOa, a term applied by Van Benedan to 
a numher of extremely simple animal parasites, 
found in cuttle-fishes, brittle-stars, and some 
worms. Their cells arc in two layers, the inner 
forming reproductive clement*; they have no 
month or gut, and arc sometimes very like tlic 
larval forms [planultv) of some jelly-fish and other 
stinging animals. The name refers to their 
apparent median position between tlio single- 
celled Protozoa anil the many-celled Metazoa. 
Sec DicyemjdvE. 

Mesozoic { Or., * middle-life’), a term introduced 
by Professor Phillips to designate the group of 
geological systems, the fossil remains of which 
differ equally from those of the Paltcozoic ( ‘ancient- 
life 1 ) and Cninozoia ( 1 newer-life f ) eras. It ia syn¬ 
onymous with the term Secondary, and includes the 
Tuassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems, 

Mess (Pr. mets, Old Fr. w&s, Itab messo, ‘a dish, 1 
from Lat, mm urn, ‘sent, 5 ov ‘served up’) on gin ally 
signified a dish or portion of food. In the British 
army and navy the men are divided into ‘messes 1 
of whatever number.is ninsb conveninnt for taking 
their meals together. Officers and sergeants also 
have their ‘messes, 1 which, in addition to being 
‘common rooms'in which they take their meals, 
arc much of the nature of cluts, lmviug smoking, 
billiard, and reading rooms attached to them, anil 
often libraries. 

In the army each man, unless married, or for 
other reasons allowed to live out of ines^, pava 
a daily rats of 5d. a day to bis mess, which‘is 
managed by a non-commissioned officer under the 
suncrvision of an oflicer. For this sum be is pro¬ 
vided with groceries, vegetables, puddings, and 
plates and mugs. A knife, fork, and spoon is 
nart of bis kit which ho must always have with 
him. His rations (g lb. of meat, including bone, 
and 1 lb. of bread per day ) are given him free, lmt 
are drawn in bulk for the whole mess, the meat 
ration* being cooked together and only distributed 
at dinner, which is eaten in the barrack-room where 
usually the members of the mess live. Tea anil 
breakfast are similarly served. The men’s wash¬ 
ing m also managed by messes, and charged in the 
monthly mess accounts. One of the mess i& told 
off as cook each day. He cleans the room, sets 
tho table, and carries up and divides the dinner, 
but tho actual cooking is done by trained cooks. 
Sergeants' Messes are managed by ono of them- 
selves under a ooinmilteo of sergeant* supervised 
by an o flic or, the adjutant if possible. There is a 
small entrance fee (usually three days’ pay) and a 
moilbhly subscription for newspapers, &c. Some 
furniture is provided by government, but kitchen 

and tabic requisites, carpets, picture?, &c. are 
purchased out of the me?* funds. 

Officers Messes are veiy similar, but on a larger 
scale. Every officer on joining is charged *#ui 
entrance fee ot thirty days’ pay towards the main¬ 
tenance of the mess, and thirty days’ difference of 
pay on promotion. Unless married or specially 
exempt, ho must be a ‘ dining 1 member of tlia mei 
of his regiment—i.e. he pays the regulated price for 
Ins dinner whether he cuts it or not; other meals, 
as well as wine, cigars, iftc., are only charged if 
taken. All officers also pay a monthly Mihsmp- 
tion of two-thirds of a day’s iwy for single, and 
hair that amount for married officers, towards 
keeping up the mess establishment, swell as furni¬ 
ture, liveries^ wages of servants, table-linen, &c, 
The only assistance received from government h 
£'2o a year for each troop, battery, or company 
connected with the mess; nut this iB only at home 
and in some colonies. This sum was originally 
intended to allow each officer a glass of wine it day, 
hut maybe applied towards reducing the general 
expenses of the mess. The affairs of the mess are 
managed by a committee of officer.? presided over 
liy the senior member. The usual cost of the meals 

Q*. id. for ilinncY, without wine, for Inncli, 

and Is. for breakfast. The bills arc paid monthly, 
and will generally amount to sonic £7 or £8, without 
vine, for each officer. 

In the British navy there are in all shins as 
a rule, except in the si nailer ones, four messes 
for officers : the ward-room, the gun-room, tho 
engineers' mess, and the warrant ■ofiicers’ mess. 
The ward-room includes all officers, below the 
captain (who messes by himself), who arc above 
the rank of flubJiouteimnt, The gun-room com¬ 
prises the Buh-lieutenants, midshipmen, cadets, 
junior assistant-nay mastery and clerks j the 
engineers’ mess, all engineers not entitled to mess 
in the ward-room ; the warrant-officers’ mess, the 
gunner, boats wain, and carpenter. In troopships 
there is one general mesa for all officers, naval 
and military, including the captain of the ship. 
The system of having nno general mess has been 
tried in other ships, but it has been found 
impossible so far to arrange for a mosH-plaeo suf¬ 
ficiently large to allow of nil the officers sitting 
down to their meals together. The separate 
mess-plncc Tor the engineer officers is, however, 
being gradually done away with, those engineers 
not entitled to mess in the waul-room messing 
in the gun-room. Among the ship's companies 
the chief pctty-ofticers, first-class petty-officeis, 
and the engine-room artificers have respectively 
their own mess-places, while the rest of the crew 
arc divided off into messes, according to their 
numbers, the marines ami stokers forming messes 
by themselves. Flag-officers mid officers in com- 
round of ships can draw all fchoir plate, glass, china, 
and linen from the dockyard, paying the Admiralty 
a percentage for tho use of it, The officers of the 
other messes arc supplied on commissioning with 
a complete set of mess-traps, linen, ifcc. free of 
charge, which they have afterwards to keep up at 
their own expense. All officers ami men, admiral 
and second-class boy alike, are entitled to the same 
daily rut ions, Officers, however, are nob com¬ 
pelled to take up their rations, Imtcan lake up as 
much or as little of it os they pledge, receiving 
instead a money allowance, which is paid into the 
mess-fund. The men, however, musts lake up two- 
tbirds of tlieir rations, but they can receive money 
in lieu of the remaining third. Hum is no longer 
served oub to the officers, but the men still con¬ 
tinue to receive their halt-g\U. 

Mfissafifcrlcs Mari times, or in full, ‘La 
Cnmpagnio des Services Maritmies des Mesaag- 
cries/ a great French shipping company of Mar- 
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stilts, it* headquarter^ trading with the Levant 
aiul Jilfick Sea, with eastern A for and Australia. 
l*y way of the Suez Canal, ami with Spain and 
Algiei-i. 

.M*gsali]Ul» Valeria, tho daughter of Maims 
^ nferfus Masala Itarlwtiw, and wife of the Roman 
emperor Claudius, a woman infamous for her 
avarice, her lust, and her atrocious cruelty. Taking 
advantage of the weakness and stupidity of tho 
emperor, she jdriyed the harlot without restraint, 
and murder fid all who murmured at her gilded 
Hmine. The heat Wood of Koine Mowed at her 
pleasure: among her victims we the daughter* 
nt Cfcirmauicus and Drusus, Justus Catouiiw, M. 
wuicius, Valerius Asiaticus, and liov con fedora le 
i olveins. During a temporary absence of the 
emperor sije wont so far in open slianiclessness as 
puhUcly to marry C, Si 1 ins, one of her favourites* 
liitji Winded emperor's eyes were at last opened by 
ins frocdmaii NamwMw, and lie was persuaded to 
give orders for her execution, She vim put to 
1 ~ a , hy Liiodus a tribune of the gnanls, in the 
gardens of Lucullus, 43 a.d. 

iUc.ssaplans, See Apuua, inscriptions, 

Messengers, Kino’s (Queen’s), olllcer.* em- 
I'loved by secretaries of state to ounvav valuable 
and cotilul initial despatchca at home ami abroad* 

Itlessciiiil, iu ancient Greece, the Western of the 
three peninsulas tlmt pioject southwards from the 
I elupounesuH, was bounded on the K hr Laconia, 
and on the N, hy Arcadia and Elis. It* was com* 
pi^ed fchmlly of fertile. pliKn*, sepalated by n\ovm- 
tam-chains and watered by the Kjiinisiis and other 
.stream*, and yielded nhnndiiub coin and wine, The 
oi-iginnl PelasAc inhabitant* were conquered by 
the bolianx, hut ^oou absorbed their conquerem 
and rose to great prosperity. This excited tho 
f-Mi ^ 10 platans, u 'bo waged two long ^-mvs 
i/43-,24 and 085-663) against tho brave Mes- 
semaut. Must of those vUq survived the second 
war emigrated to Sicily, where they took no^ession 
nf Aa,lc V; ana changed its name tn Me^aiiR, the 
pk^ent Messina. Those who submitted to Sparta 
were hmdfi hdotft; but they revolted and waged a 
UnM war of ten yearsMnrutitm (from 4G4). The 
survivor settled in Niuipaktos. After llic battle of 
ljCHCtra (370) E|jmniuoiulus invited the descend- 
ftnH nr the Mc^eniiins hack to Greece, and thev 
joyruijy responded to lib invitation. Their hide- 
pendunco continued till the Roman conquest in 146 
B,c \ Me^ema is the name of a nomavchy of tho 
modem kingdom of Giercc. 

(Iiob, MctMteJi, equivalent to tlio 
/»Ti , l ! ie Anointol') designates, in tho 
OM y^ament, the gieat Deliverer mid Saviour, 

n , h' , , C "' S >>y <Jo4, aot 

teaturo their country to the power and 
Mdoiulom- which it exhibited hi the flays of David, 
but even, by compelling the Gentiles to acknow- 
ledge am Mipieniacy tif the theocratic people, to 
nn ^ af ttuivownl dominion. Sea 


of tlie city was laid out, regularly, with handsome 
house?!, after the earthquake ,of i783. The catlie- 
“JJ" ] vas begun by Count Roger tho Norman in 
» but has been almost wholly rebuilt since then, 
I his and the chinches of St Gregory nml Sfc Niccolo 
are adorned with magnificent mosaics, The cathe¬ 
dral lias also a gorgeous high-altar and haldttcchino, 
aiid a venerated treasure in a icpuLed letter of Lho 
, to the townsmen. The citadel was built 
by Charles II. of Spain in 1080, tlie Gonzuga Castle 
in 15-10, and another cattle in ] 547^57. Thu hand- 
Home theatre, the palaces, and official buildings 
are for the most prut modern. There arc here 
a nmveisity, fciunduil in 1549, with fifty teacher* 
and two hundred students, a college of the line 
arts, an academy of the sciences and arts, scientific 
collections, and technical schools. Messina is an 
avehbishop’p soo. Tho industry is confined chiefly 
to muslin, linen, mid silk goods, the working of 
coral, ami the preparation of fruit essences. The 
harbour, which i*. very deep and well protected, is 
entered annually Jy some 3370 vessels of 1/277,000 
tons burden, bringing imports (wheat, cottons, 
hour, hule^, coals, diied fish, woollens, iron, &c.) 
to the annual value of £1,091,280. Tho oxporls, 
embracing jjnncipallv fruits and their niniiuFactmcd 
]UO(lucts, isiicii as wine, essences, olive-oil, seeds* 
(Jcc., avenigc £1,264,720 annuallv. More than half 
the shipping is Italian, ami nlxmt onc-tliiul British. 
IV (1881) of the city, 78,438, and of the com. 
nuine, 120,497. 


iirn? t V i* w.««w.»uu m ol uuivcvhiu (umiuviou. Sec 
JlHLb A ol. IT. p. US \ and for the New Testament 
Mo-lull, poo Hum:, )>. 123, *mi Chhist, and Jews 
S ec also Jews, iui,[ Manor. - 

cit - v of Sicily, titan (Is on 

X?u ! 'nf K o( F ah - >l ' m0 n,1<! '95 SSE. of 
h.n.vnf' M 10 f ,tj i OCCUPK-S ft narrow strii, of coast 
JJLttteon the harbour ami the lull* behind' thn 

r? nf , tl * barboii^t;,^ 

a slckle-slitiped tongue of rock, that milv leave* 
a narrow entrance on tlie non],. All ho/ art 
ancient cuv Messina fowanK h. il f 

» n reai " ! 1S ' The .fcstmetivo hands ol enemies 
ftiul1 tbo Bfcill inoie destructive agency »f earth, 
quake*, are vc,pon,ible for this. The greater navi 


bounded in 732 d.c\ by tlie people of Cmna>, ihe 
place was first called Zancle (i.e. ft fickle b ond 
tJnoiigli tj ie commercial enterprise of its j»eoplo 
mindly grew m prosperity. Xu 4 % Arnmlas of 
ltliogiuni fteizcil the town and changed iLs name 
to AiL'^fuia (Me^enc). The Cartbaginians con- 
quercil it and defilvoyod it in 396, and in 28 S it 
fell mto tlie liandft of tlio Mamertiues, wlio a^ain 
changed its name to Mnniortinn. The intestinal 
nuarjels of these people gave occasion to tho out¬ 
break of the lunic war between Carthago and 
Koine, cm tbo conclusion of which (241 n.o.) the 
city became Homan, and in due time passed to tho 
Lasteni Empire. The Saracens took tbo city in 
the j 0 Lli century,, and were only expelled in"tlm 
11 th century by thtj Normans. Here tbo Sieiliaii 
Vcspcva lunjBacrc riLgod in 1282, and from that 
year down to 1713 Medina belonpod to Spain, 
Illo people revolted in 1671 awl were hacked nn 
lftllC i e ' l 31l 5i vrei ’ e ralucecl to submission in 
hIiim fcime deprived of their 

pn\lieges of aelf-giwemnont. Then in 1743 tlie 
f n ^' ,e 'forty years Inter an earthquake, came 
to complete the ruin of the city. It was, more- 

r, r i« b r: bardw J. I)y , ,,w Neapolitans in 184R and 
in 1861 it was the lust place in Sicily lo yield to 

MeJn Vd V m11 (ItnlS “i tr00 P 8 - The" province of 

mst nf Jrn A", al ?, “U 24 « «!• 1 "., and a pop. 
(1381) of 400,024 and (1SS9) 511,31a 

ST1 V” T IjF (t*f, Mtimcrtinum fre- 

{!!'*!; °\ I'irtwii bicultuH ), separates Italy from 

H° miles 1* 'o'c” t!\ len gF h > a,,tt v «*ies from <i>, to 
14 miles m breadth. Since 1870 « ueltemoVor 

making a mil way tunnel under the strait 1ms been 
puictical l ps.ii It See Sovlla ,vki> Cuakyddle. 

fc ,lSl age ’ , tllc ,Mt e nn used in English law 
«ljd3S£” " lhTClll, ‘ s ho ' ,flU ai,(l Piece 1 “of land 

^m!,?i ab f > r S1 ' 1 ’ a S” nerftl lorm for the cliciniunl 

sssrAJssar* s “ »>»«*• *«**■ 

I ere of ,A brief account will ho given 

of mk W m( t, A otallu, 'S:y and of that department 

teSfnKS^"^ t0 tlie 
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Ancient Meiallartfy. —'l r rom an ethnological point 
of view one of the most interesting questions con- 
nccteil with the origin of the industrial arts is when, 
and under wlint circumstances, man first began to 
work metals by softening or melting them by means 
of a high heat. The art of smelting ores was prob¬ 
ably dm covered by observing the e fleet of a big live 
on some rich ore that happened to be ill the way. 
Gold is always found native, and silver and copper 
sometimes. The ancient Egyptians worked in gold, 
silver, and bronze with a degree of Mull that could 
only have been reached by gradual steps extending 
over thousands of years. In the notes to his edition 
of Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, I[r Birch says 
that it is uncertain whether metallic tin was known 
to them, as Bronze (q.v.) may have been made by 
the use of tin ore along with copper, lie also states 
tliab tho question of the use of iron among them 1ms 
boon rendered doubtful by the few specimens of that | 
metal found in fclie monuments and sepulchres. 
Some examples, however, have been met with, 
although only in one case apparently is the approx¬ 
imate age of the object known. It is iron wire in 
a bronze statue of the time of the lluinesids. In 
India and some other parts of Asia malleable iron 
is made directly from rich ores in furnaces scarcely 
bigger tlmn chimney-cans, by a nrocess in use from 
time immemorial; and by a similar process savages 
in some parts of Africa also smelt iron. It is sup¬ 
posed by some archrcologistw that most parts of 
Africa passed directly from the stone to the iron 
a*>e, but there seems to be evidence that in some 
places on that continent the making of various 
articles of the copper of tho country lias been long 
practised by aboriginal tribes. 

Among tlie remains found in the lake.dwellings 
of central Europe are crncibles for melting nietuls, 
ingots of copper and tin, and in one crucible traces 
of gold were found. Bronze implements are abund¬ 
ant, but the considerable number of copper hatchets 
which have now been discovered \m raised the 
question as to whether in prehistoric times a copper 
ago has not preceded those of bronze and iron. Copper 
i<T more easily smelted than iron ; and bronze, being 
an alloy of copper and tin, must somewhere have 
been preceded in its application to hatchets or other 
articles by unalloyed copper, although this may not 
have been the case in Europe. Some copper 
hatchets, and other implemuuU of this metalware 
the only evidence we liavo that the ancient 
Mexicans made any use of metal tools; though 
their artificers were skilled in casting gold and 
silver, and in hammered work lu\<1 chasing, and tin 
as well as copper ore was mined, and tlio two 
combined as bronze. The early tribes inhabiting 
the country about Lake Superior, where native 
copper is plentifully found, made knives ami orna¬ 
ments of the metal by hammering it cold, in some 
cases, it is believed, with stone implements. Small 
chisels, rings, idols, and other objects made of 
gold and of ancient date, some of which aye of thin, 
flat beaten plates, have been obtained in the re¬ 
public of Colombia, South America. Silver articles 
of a nule archaic character appear to be rare, It 
is likely that the working of these native metals m 
the colil state in certain limited areas preceded the 
ait of manipulating any metal by heat. 

Seo Lubbook's Prehistoric Times , Munro’a Luke-dwdl- 
iiujs of Europe, Nadaiilao's Prehistoric America and 
various papers in the volumes of Contributions to Jinoiu* 
ledfje pnWished by the .Smithsonian Institution, 

Modern Metallurgy.—As now understood this is 
tlleiutol extracting inetnls from their ores. Tnc 
operations are partly mechanical and partly chem¬ 
ical. Those processes which depend principally on 
chemical reactions for their results have reference 
chiefly to the roasting mid smelting of ores, and 
are described under the heads of the different metals. 


But there are certain preliminary operations of a 
mechanical kind which metallic ores undergo, such, 
aa crushing, jigging, washing, &c. t which we shall 
describe here, as they are essentially the same for 
tho ores of lead, copper, tin, zinc, and indeed most 
of the metals. Until comparatively recent times 
ore, or mtWr me-gnnguc, as ib came"from the mine 
was in tire ijrsfc instance broken by hannneis before 
being passed on to crushing-rollers or stamps to be 
reduced to smaller pieces or grains. In tlie year 
1958 Mr li, \V. Blalre oi New Haven, Connecticut, 
invented a Mono or ore crusher which has become 
so extensively used that it 1ms, except in special 
eases, superseded hand-labour for breaking up large 
pieces of ore. Fig. 1 shows in section a modifica¬ 
tion of Blake's ote-crusher, made by Mai a den of 



Leeds. The shaded portion shows tho fixed jaw, 
A, and the movable jaw, B, between which the 
ore or stone is crushed. To the movable jaw a 
rapid biting movement (reaching 250 strokes per 
minute) is given by mean* of an eccentric lever 
and toggle-joints. 0 is the rod connecting the 
eccentric with the togglo-pJntes, DH. The machine 
is driven by a shaft ami pulley, and lias a balance- 
wheel. A spring or lever near tire base of tire 
machine aids the return movement of the jaw, lb 
Tire vein-stuff or impure ore is next taken cither 
to tho crushing-rollers or to tlie stamping-mill. 
Fig. 2 show’s a section of ft crushing-mill of Berman 



Fig, 2.—Ore-crushing Mill: 

End viow of the cnishing-rollera, sieves, and buck ctr wheel. 


design, but nearly resembling that in use in Corn¬ 
wall for treating copped lead, and zinc ore3, The 
ore, already reduced by the Blake jaw-crusher to 
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roughly If inch in diameter, is rawed to t]m 
1\oot r>T platform, h, h } and by means, of aw opening 
tit g pa^ed down to the crushing-rollers, r, r. The.se 
ate usually from 10 to 30 inches in diameter and at 
]ea&t 10 inches long - , made of chilled cast-iron or 
aceclj and with a lever at d to keep them in posh 
tiojj. Jiidow the rollers a shoo t con revs the crushed 
ore to a Rciiea of sieves increasing in lineness from 
the top to the bottom, and what ia &q para ted by 
each sieve falls into a separate pit. Such pieces 
of ore**bull* n» arc too large to go through the top 
sieve or riddle fall into the raff-wlieol or bucket- 
wheel, and are by it raised again to the 11 nor to he 
remedied. In Cornwall a sieve or riddle cylin- 
tMeftl in shape, is used, and it slopes that stult 
too large to go through it* meshes is raised by the 
rail’-wheel to get a second crushing. Only about 
13I per eenh of tlie ore*stuffcrushed in the Cornish 
mill exceeds 7} millimetres in Mize. 

For pulverising some cies—tinstone and uurifer- 
ous quartz, for example-'a stairming-iuiU is used. 
It consists of ft *oiics of upright shafts with a 
weighty piece of iron at the bottom of each. They 
are raised by means of an axle with projecting 
rams, and then falling Ly their own weight act like 
IiamiiUiijw. Except in chlorination and amalgama¬ 
tion works (see Child), the wet process of stamping 
i-> generally adopted— that is, the east iron or steed 
filmed of the atamj^ work upon ca-st-iion or quartz 
bottoms placed in stump.troughs filled with water. 

Siring apparatus or sorting machines me em¬ 
ployed for dividing the crushed ore-stuff into grains 
of several sizes. A common band-riddle is the 
simplest form of sizing implement. One kind of 
apparatus in use consists of a series of fiat-hot tamed 
sieves with graduated meshes placed on di tie lent 
levels and mechanically agitated so as to pass the 
sfu/1’across the pcrfotateil bottoms. The first sieve 
separates the largest grain*, the second the next in 
size, and so on. A rotating (ltuiii-sieve or trommel 
is, however, more frequently employed. It is placed 
Imri/inundly, amt is to some extent conical in shape. 
Sometime-, it is one long continuous trommel in 

sections, in which case the finest stuff passes tlirou^k 
the first section, the next larger tlirough thesecorul, 
and so on through, say, five or six divisions to the 
Jargent grams. In other cases n system of separate 
conical trommels, in which the sizing takes place 
from laigc to small grain*, is employed. ‘With the 
trommel water U mod, and, alt,hough its axis may 
be mute level, the tailing angle of its shell together 
with its motion impel* the ore-stuff from the .smaller 
to the larger end. Trommel* are used for cleanin' 
oil earthy matter and for draining oif water from 
ore ii', well as lot sizing. 

After the oie-stniV has been noted according to 
the size of the plains, the next slop is to separate 
by specific guivity the pure ore from the gangue or 
«on-j net Jill it ^ mineral* us-odated witli it. If the 
i educed particle* be those of vein-stuffcun tain in « 
inure than one kind of ore, these are also sepnuitod 



mid 

ftter, 


tlui tlirt!GMi]j4iiiir,?s Will i*G[i!»iiite in Lo Wine at thu 
liottuin, in wliicli case tlie leml urc (yalena) will 
term tlie lowest, (lie zinc are (blende) the middle 
ami tlie quarts tlie (of, Jayer. Hat in liyclmulic 
jigger (sonic are pneumatic) the colnnm of water 
ttl . under 3 niches, is too shallow to ad¬ 

mit of separation by dimply dropping the grains. 
Consennenlly these arc placed in a .sieve iiii- 
mejs^i i u water, and smhjueted to a repented U ii- 
rW'Y n L, 1 "bicli tlioftscentnf the jiggiilir 

t^ a, J tak ^ W; l( ; e by Jerks but in the devout it falls 
iieeiy, Iu tin* way the iiure oie, or at least the 
■*5 V r0 » accumulate* at tlie bottom,-and is usually 
fcutlitficntly noli for smelting. Tlie gangue on the 


surface is skimmed oif or otherwise removed. In 
hand-jigging the sieve is vigorously jerked in a tub 
of water ; in the brake-jigger the jerking motion is 
produced, by ft hand-lever and connecting rod ; and 
in continuous jiggers mechanical contrivances are 
used to carry into diflerenb receptacles the mineral 
groins separated upon the sieve jn layers without 
interrupting'the jigging process. 

The dreeing of fine sandy, m c aly, or slimy ova 
stutl’, wliich is not suitable for jigging, is effected 
on buddies or sloping tables. Cuddles are inclined 
planes, often circular, or rather conical in shape, 
over which the fine stuff suspended in water de¬ 
scends. In doing so the heavier metallic particles 
fall at the toy of the table or cone while tlie lighter 
waste is carried down to the foot. 

For iletuik’-dduscriptiQiis and illustrations of ore-dressing 
machines, see Hunt's Urifisk i)/min,/ (1834), and an ex¬ 
haustive report on the 'Mechanical Dressing of Ores,' by 
E. F. A ltliaiis, in the Hearts of the Philadelphia JSvhihi- 
ticn, 1S?<J, 

M e t ul IWoiui tains* See ItouronnaE. 

Metals* Although each meial is considered in 
ti separate article, there are various points regard¬ 
ing the general physical and chemical characters 
of these bodies, and the method of classifying 
them, which require notice. A metal, from tlie 
cl lend cal point of view, is an element which enu 
replace hydrogen in an acid and thus form a salt. 
Hydrogen itself is, chemically, considered to ho 
a metal. Those elements which are lion-metallic 
in thi* eenso arc called metalloids. 

Amongst the chief chemical properties of metals 
we notice tlicii* strong atlhiities to certain of the 
non-metal lie elements. All the metals, without ex¬ 
ception, combine with oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine, 
and often in several proportion*, forming oxides, 
sulphides (formerly termed sulphurels), and chlor¬ 
ides. Many of them combine with bromine, iodine, 
aiul fluorine* Tlie other compounds of this nature, 
excepting carbide (formerly carburet) of iron, or 
f-teel, and the hydrides of aisenio and antimony 
(coiimumly known as aisnuiuretted. and antummiu- 
retted hydrogen), which are of importance in toxi¬ 
cology, may he passed over without notice. Tlie 
metallic oxides aie, without exception, solid bodies, 
white or coloured, and usually present an earthy 
appearance, Hence the old name of metallic ouLc 
applied to these oxides. Those, oxide* which av& 
tmined basic possess the property of diriyctJr 
muting with the so-called oxy-acids (such hr 
sulphuric, nitric, carbonic, and silicic acid), and of 
forming new chemical compound* of tho second 
order, tern Led Salts (ipv.), Tim compounds of 
' y )e petals with chlorine, iodijm, bin mine, and 
fluorine— fuicli, for instance, as’ chloride of sodium, 
or common salt, CJNn.—are termed lialoid sf dhs. 

I lie .same metal may often combine both wiLli 
chlorine and with oxygen in more than omj pro- 
purtion, For example, we have subclilorido of 
mercniy, HgUb ; sub oxide of nTcrcitry. IIgA> ; 
fliloi'ide of mercury, IlgCJ,; o.xido of mct&irv, 
llgih For the compounds of the metals with 
sulphur, ace SuLUUUn. 

The following arc the most iinportant of the 
phmcul properties of the metal*. (j) All nieUiL, 
unless wJien tliey fire in n findy.pwlveriseil form, 
exhibit more or le>s of the characteristic bistro 
termed ^ jnetalHc, Two of Hie non-metallie elc- 
iiieuU, iodine ami carbon, in hoihq fonns also pre- 
ht2ii6 a nietcLflir: lustre. (2) All metals are «uod 
cmuiucioi* ftf heat and elect riel tv, although in 
very unequal degrees. (3) With the exception of 
mei’cuvy, all the lnetids are solid at ordinary 
temperatures, AYith the exception of gold, copper, 
calcium, and strontium, the metals are, when light 
i* only once reflected from them, more or less White, 
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with ft tendency to blue or gray. Most of them 
have been obtained in crystals, nnd probably all of 
them arc capable of crystallising under ‘certain 
conditions. (4) Metals are remarkable for their 
opacity, except when they are chemically reduced to 
extremely thin films, (o) All the metals are fusible, 
although the temperatures nb which they assume 
the (hud form are very different (see Melting- 
point) j ami sonic of them, as mercury, arsenic, 
cadmium, zinc, &c., are also volatile. "(G) Groat 
weight, or a high specific gravity, is popularly but 
erroneously regarded as a characteristic of a metal; 
while platinumosmium, and iridium (the heaviest 
bodies known in nature) are move than twenty 
times as heavy as water, lithium, potassium, and 
sodium are actually lighter than that fluid. 
(7) Groat differences are observable in tho hard¬ 
ness, brittleness, and tenacity of metals. AYIiUq 
potassium and sodium may be kneaded with the 
linger, and lend may he marked by the finger-nail, 
most of them possess a considerable degree of hard* 
news. Antimony, arsenic, and bismuth are so 
brittle that they may he easily pulverised in a 
mortar; while others, as iron, gold, silver, and 
copper, require great force for their disintegration. 
Taking iron and lead as representing (lie two 
extremes of tenacity, ib is found that an iron wire 
will boar a weight twenty-six times as heavy as a 
leaden wire of the same diameter. Sec Ductility, 
Malleability. 

Metals enter into combination with one another 
when they arc fused together, and such combina¬ 
tions are termed Alloys (q.v.), unless when mer¬ 
cury is one of the combining metals, in which case 
the resulting compound is termed an Amalgam 
(q.v.V. It is doubtful whether all alloys are true 
chemical compounds, Definite compounds of the 
metals with each other do, however, certainly 
exist, and are sometimes found native, ns, for 
example, the crystallised silver and mercury coin- 
pun ml represented by the formula Agllg. 

In comer]nence oF their strong ullinities for the 
metalloids tho metals are seldom found in a free or 
uncombincd state, even,in the inorganic kingdom, 
and never in animals or plants. The more common 
metals, in consequence of their strong affinity for 
oxygon ami sulphur, are very rarely met with in 
the uncombined state ; but some of those which are 
lo-ss abundant, sneli as gold, silver, and platinum, 
are found uncoiulmictl, in which case the terms 
native and virgin are applied to them; and other 
metals, as mere my and copper, occur both in a free 
and in a combined state. Many native alloys are 
found, but the ordinary sources of the metals are 
oxides, sulphides, chlorides, and carbonates, sul¬ 
phates, and other Halts. These are termed the ores 
of the metals. Tho methods of obtaining the 
metals from their various ores fall under the bead 
of Metallurgy. 

Various classifications of the metals have been 
suggested by dillerent chemists. The following is 
probably one of the most convenient: 

(1.) Tiie Light Metals, subdivided into— 

(1) The metals of tho alkalies—viz. potassium, 
sodium, caesium, rubidium, lithium, 

(2) The metals of the alkaline earths—viz. 
barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium. 

(3) The metals of the true earths—viz. alumi¬ 
nium, ghiciuuni, zirconium, yttrium, erbium, ter¬ 
bium, thorimnn, cerium, lanthanum, didymuim. 

(II.) The Heavy Met ah, subdivided into—■ 

(1) Metals whose oxides fomi powerful bases— 
viz. iron, manganese, chromium, nickel, cobalt, 
zinc, cadmium, lead, bismuth, copper, uranium, 
thallium. 

(2) Metals whose oxides form weak buses or 
acid.s—viz. arsenic, antimony, titanium, tantalum, 
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niobium (or colunibium), tungsten, molybdenum, 
tin, vanadium, osmium. 

(3) Metals whoso oxides are reduced by hent— 
noble metals—viz. mercury, silver* gold, platinum, 
palladium, iridium, ruthenium, rhodium, osmium. 
(Several of the rare metals are here omitted.) 

Another classification is that by which the metals 
are arranged in six groups, each group being named 
after a metal which possesses the common charac¬ 
ters in a wall-marked degree: viz. (1) the sodium 
group, (2) the calcium, (3) the iron, (4) the 
copper, (5) the platinum, and (6) the antimony 
groups. 

Metal-work, Artistic. Leaving celebrated 
statues and groups cast in bronze to be described 
under the head Sculpture, we shall biiefiy notice 
here a few important examples of artistic work in 
metal which arc rather classed as specimens of 
decorative art than of pure sculpture. Of early 
gold and silver work one of the most renowned 
objects is the altar mo.de of these two metals in the 
church of Sfc Ambrose at Milan. It was executed 
by AY o Ivin us in the 9th century, and contains 
figures in lelief of Chiist and the Apostles with 
ornamental borders in enamel. Another very fine 
example of work in geld and enamel is the Fata 
cVOfo (altar front) of Sb Mark's, Venice, by Lvzan- 
tinoar tints of the 10 th or 11th century. he me 
specimens of Collie art, partly in precious metal, 
such as the Tara Biooch ami the Ardngli Chalice— 
the latter supposed to he of the 10th century—are 
of exnuisite beauty (sec Bnoocil). The shrine of 
tliq Magi in Cologne Cathedral is a magnificent 
reliquary of the 12th century, in which the figures 
are of gold and tho architectural decorations covered 
with enamels and precious stones. A considerable 
number of specimens of ecclesiastical gold and silver 
work of the 13th century remain, including a few of 
great interest. Of 14th-century examples—ft time 
when the goldsmith’s art ceased to be employed 
exclusively in the service of the church—the 
splendid silver veliquoiy in the church of Or vie to, 
by Ugolino of Sieim, is very remarkable. Perhaps 
the two most important monuments of the gold¬ 
smith^ m b made iu the middle ages arc the altar of 
St James, Pistoia, and that of the Baptisteiy of St 
John at Florence, They were begun iu the 14th 
century, and a number of the most famous Italian 
artists were in succession engaged upon them for a 
period of 150 years. Both are of toil vet, one of them 
being decorated with subjects from the life of St 
James, and the other with scenes from the life of St 
John. Giglio of Pisa, Pietro Tedcsco, Iticciardi, 
Cipriano, and Filippo were among the artists en¬ 
gaged on tho St James 1 altar; ami Cioni, Ghiberti, 
Cenni, Verrocchio, and Pollaiuolo worked at that 
of St John, Some of the greatest artists in Italy in 
the 14t!i and loth centuries practised to some extent 
the goldsmith's art, including Lucca della Bobbin, 
Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, and Jacopo della 
Quercia. In the ICth century Cellini’s is the 
greatest natno, although well-authenticated works 
by him in tlio piceioits metals me few in number. 
There ave some very artistic productions in pewter 
by the French artist Fmnfois Briot, lvho bred in 
the 16 th century. 

Bronze is a metal in which many fine works have 
been executed, and these arc often of large size. 
Few early examples exist of which the artists are 
known. StonracLus of Constantinople cast in the 
1 lth century the bronze gates of St Paul’s-without- 
tlieAValls at Home, destroyed in 1823, bub of which 
drawings exist. A century inter an artist named 
Baris anus made the fine bronze door of the cathe¬ 
dral of Momcale in Sicily. One of the most 
artistic productions in this metal of the 13th century 
is the candelabrum in Milan Cathedral, 15 feet 
high. The east door of the BaplUtevy at Florence, 
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upon which Ghiberti was engaged from W25 to 
1452, is considered ^ mat vcllou& 0 

Another door in this building, hy A. I Mtio, com- 

... ,.tn ri 1. !.. t.^iArr.mcci fll'nllrV 



monument. which, though quite diffejent in form 
from tlife objects name,I above, resembles them in 
the design being an intimate combi nation of small 
works in sculpture anil architectural ornament. 
A fountain in the Maximilian-strafige, Augsburg, 
executed hv H. Gerhard in 1593, has been much 
admired. For want o i space we can only name 
two more hrowzists—II. Morel, wlio did the gicat 
cnmlclahnmi in Seville Cathedral, and L. Hern mi, 
who in the 17th century executed many clcvcv 
works in Italy, . . 

There is perhaps no class of metal objects in 
which artistic skill is more marvellously displayed 
than in some of the rich suits of armour made m 
the end of the loth, hut chiefly tii the lfitli century. 
These are for the most part of iron or steel, with 
ornament in repotted or engraved; sometimes with 
both combined, and occasionally with damascening 
in gold and silver* Among those who practised 
the armourers art in Italy the most famous names 
are Miclielagnolo, Filippo Negrolo, iiomero, and 
some members of the Flcciniiu family. In Germany 
Kollmmi of Augsburg, and in l ranee Antoine 
Jacquard stood high. Some of the finest suits of 
armour made at this period are in the Museum of 
Anns at Dresden, amt in the Louvre and Musde 
(I’Artilleric, Paris, 

Wrought-hem work, rude but effective, appears on 
the wooden doors of some Itoiiianesque churches of 
the 12th century. In the 13th and Hth centuries 
the work in this metal became more refined, and 
among admirable examples of the latter period may 
he mentioned the screens round this tombs of the 
Seal a family at Verona, and a screen in the chinch 
of Capita Croce, Flmonce. Sisrerais, grilles, and 
other objects with open wrought-iron ornament, 
beaut if u fly designed, and ranging over a period 
from fclio 13th to the itith century, hub especially 
tlio*e made during the 15th and 16tl], aie found 
in many churches in Germany, Spain* Prance, ami 
England. In the latter country the early grille 
over tfoeen Eleanor's tomb, Westminster, ami 
the la tor screen to Edward T_\ t /h at Windsor are 
fine examples; so also are the still later (ISth 
century) lailing-panels made for Hampton Court 
Palace by Huntington Shaw. The canopy of a 
draw-well at Antwerp by Q mm Liu Mafcya w one of 
the best works of its kind in hammered iron. 
Many of ilia elaborately chiselled iron locks and 
hinges made at Nuremberg and Augsburg in the 
l.ltli and lGth centuries me wonderfully beautiful. 
The National Museum at Munich is especially rich 
in specimens of these. 

Ske Di^by-Wyatt, Mct<d-u\irk (1852); the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum [Lies crip live} CaUtlotjuc of Bronzes, by 
Portnnm, and of Gobl and SUunniith 1 * Work, by J, H. 
rollon; Hefner-Alteii^ck, Scrnircria { 1870); Kasclidorff', 
Allihlunrtea Ltuhcher SchmitdiWerAe (1878); CEitcrcs 
de Richard de La londe j E. Plon, //. Cell mi, Rcchercfud 
aur sa Vic c( nw son (Havre (J883); G. W. Yapp, Metal - 
work (chitlly modern). 

Metamorphosis a term applied in ancient 
m\tliol<igy to the frequent Liam fun nation of human 
beings into beasts, stones, tiees, ami even iuto fire, 
water, ur the like, which arc essential parts of 
Popular folklore everyvrlnsie. These metamorphoses 
allmded a .subject to Greek pnets and writers of tbu 
Alexandrine period, and to Ovid among the Ihunnns, 
See Ueast-Fabels and Folklore.—I n Zoology 
the term McbnmMjdio.dK is applied to such marked 
changes ns tho^e from caterpillar to insect, or from 
tadpole to frog, where the young form or larva 


is strikingly dillercnt from the adult. See the 
articles ou Amphibia, Caterpillar, Crustacea, Echin- 
oderms, Frog, Insects, &c- ! and for Metamorphosis 
in Botany, see Morphology and Flower. —In 
Geology the term Dishonor phimu is applied to tho 
alteration undergone by rocks under heat, pressure, 
and other influences, so that they assume a crystal¬ 
line or semi-crystalline structure. See Geology, 
Vol. V. p. 151- 

Metaphor (C4r. metuphora > * a transference ’)» 
aftgiueaf speech by means of which one thing U 
put for another which it only resembles. Tims, the 
Psalmist speaks of God's law as being ‘a light to 
his feet ami ft lamp to his path,* ( The metaphor 
is therefore a kind of comparison implied hut not 
formally expressed, in which the speaker or writer, 
casting asiile the circumlocution of the ordinary 
similitude, seeks to attain Ids end at once, by 
buldlv identifying his ilhiBtmtioji with the thing 
illustrated, It is thus of necessity, when well 
conceived and expressed, graphic and striking in 
the highest ilcgice, and has been a favourite figure 
with poets aiu [orators, and the makers of proverbs, 
in nil ages. Even in ordinary language the mean¬ 
ings of words arc in great, part metaphors * as when 
w e .speak of an acute intellect, ora bold promontory. 
The metaphor is false if the simile involved cannot 
bo intelligibly evolved from it; and, to avoid what 
arc often called mixed metaphors, it is well that 
tho implicit simile should he conceived objectively, 
as in a picture. Such cases of confusion as Cromwell's 
1 God has kindled a seed in this nation ’ me obvious 
enough, but most often the. mixed metaphor is 
wrapped up in a cloud of rhetoric, as in Do Quinccy’n 
sentence ; ‘The very recognition of these or any of 
them by the jurispiudeiiee of a nation is a nwrUU 
wonnd't o the very keystone upon which tho whole 
vast arch of morality reposes/ Iluskin in his Vnc- 
tmltiy describing ltogeurs cold reception of him as a 
boy, says : ‘The cultivation of [terminating genius 
was never Ji old by Mr Itogcra to be an i mins try 
altogether delectable to genius m its zenith. ’ 

Mctlipliyskill Vocts, a tenu first applied by 
Dr Johnson in his life of Cowley to the group of 
which Donne is the most outstanding example. 
They were men of learning, and to slum' tficir 
learning was their whole endeavour; they neither 
copied nature nor life, hence tlmir thoughts arc 
often now hut seldom natural; the most hetero¬ 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence together, nature 
and art being ransacked for illustrations, com¬ 
parisons, ami ftlln&ions ; they failed, as might have 
been expected, in moving tho alleclions or attain¬ 
ing the sublime, but what they wanted they en¬ 
deavoured to supply by hyperbole—their ampIUica- 
had no limits, theV left nut only reason hut 
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fancy behind them, and*produced combinations of 
confused magnificence that not only could not bo 
credited but could not he imagined. Yet, if llioy 
frequently threw away their wit upon false conceits, 
they likewise some times struck out unexpected 
truth : if their conceits were far-fetched, they were 
often worth the carriage. Such is Johnson's ex¬ 
planation of the phrase mid its inclining, mid it 
must be admitted that the name is to a certain 
extent appropriate enough, for the philosophising 
and analytic spirit pervades the works of the whole 
school, and intellect rather than emotion is ever 
the stull' out of which tficir phantasies are framed. 
Their constant weakness is the tendency towards 
conceits and similes that are merely fantastic anti 
ingenious, which mars a modern reader's pleasure 
in almost every poem of Ponne am] Cowley, 

Metaphysics, a word first applied to a certain 
group of the philosophical dissertations of Aristotle, 
containing wliat Aristotle (cj.v.) called ‘first philo¬ 
sophy,’ and FJato ‘dialectics/ The phrase meta 
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la pfujsika means probably ‘the hooks after the 
physics, 1 hut has been interpreted ' the matters 
above or hoyoiul physics. 1 The branch of philo¬ 
sophy so called is the highest department, and deals 
With speculative questions as to the nature and 
limit at human consciousness and the possibility of 
establishing truths beyond empirical consciousness. 
The term nivs been sometimes list'd, as by Mangel, 
to comprise Psychology along with metaphysics 
proper or Ontology. Sec Philosophy. 

Dletaphytft. many-celled plants, in contrast 
to the singlo-coiicd Protophytes. 

illctastasio, the Greek form of the surname of 
PlKTJiO Til A PASS I, an Italian poet, wJio was horn 
of humble parents at Koine, on Gth January 1698, 
A precocious boy, ho improvised versos and recited 
them to crowds on the street. This gift gained him 
a patron in his ninth year, one Grnvinn, a cele¬ 
brated Roman lawyer, who educated him, and on 
bis death (1718) left him his fortune. In 1722 
Metastasio wrote bis first libretto at Naples, which 
so charmed the great Roman singer Bulgarini, 
called La Romaiiina, that she took him into her 
house, and launched him on his successful career 
as a writer of opera-libretti—libretti which possess 
annua real poetic_ qualities. These dramas, all 
with classical subjects, were set to music by some 
of the greatest composers then living, as Pcrgolese. 
Scarlatti, Durante, Hesse, Paesiello, Marcello, ami 
others, and snug by some of Uie greatest singers 
wbo have ever lived, Farinelli ami Callariello. In 
1729 Metustasio was appointed court-poet to the 
theatre at Vienna, for which lie wrote several of 
his best pieces. Ilis reputation spread rapidly and 
stood high throughout Europe, hut from 1825 to 
18&5 his name was anathema in Italy. lie died in 
Vienna on 12th April 1782, having for nearly forty 
years fluttered from ‘mental and moral ennui/ 
Good collected editions of his dramas were pub¬ 
lished at Genoa (1802) and at Padua (1811); and 
Ids Letters were edited hy Cimlucci (Pol. 1883). 
See Vernon Leu’s Studies of lStfi Century in Italy 
(1880), and Lives hy Burney (1796), Mussafia 
(1882 ), and Pal coni (1883), the nvst in English, the 
last two in Italian, 

IHctnurus* a river of Central Tlaly, still 
called the Metauro or Metro, emptying into the 
Adriatic near Fano. On its banks the Romans 
defeated the Carthaginians under Ilasdinbal in | 
207 It.c. 

Metayer System, or Mktaiiue, See Land i 
Laws, VoLVL p. 505. 

Mcta/Oft, many-celled animals, in contrast to 
the single-cel led Protozoa (q.v.J. 

MetclllIS, the name of a Roman family of the 
plebeian gens Ckecilia, which rase to be one of 
the fust families of the Iloinan nobility.—One of 
the most distinguished member* of the family 
was Quintus Ciccilius Meiellus Macedonians, who 
received his surname from hie victory over Amiris- 
cus, an aspirant to the throne of Macedonia (M8 
B.C.). His life was considered by ancient writers 
an example of the greatest felicity: Liefoie Ilia 
death iu 1U5 three of his sons had been consuls, 
one censor, and one was a candidate for the con¬ 
sulship. Another was Quintus C’aciliiia Mctel- 
lus Nnniidiciis, who twice defeated Jugurblia in 
Ntunitlin. (109 n.c,), and was celebrated for his 
integrity of character, but was superseded in his 
command by Marius. His sou, Quintus Ciecilius 
Motellus, surnanicd Pius, joined Sulla in 83 me,, 
but sought to moderate the severity of his pro¬ 
scriptions. Quintus Creciliua Met alius Creticus 
conquered Crete, and reduced it to a Roman pro¬ 
vince (67 tf.c,), Quin bus Ciecilius Metellus Pius 
Soipio, sometimes called Quintus Scipio, and sonxe- 
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times Scipio Mete Huh, was a son of Scimo Nasica, 
who was adopted by one of the Mctelli, and be¬ 
came the father-in-law of Ponipcy, mid Jiis zealous 
partisan, lie commanded the centre at Pliarsalia, 
maintained war on his behalf for some time in 
Afiieft, and, after the battle of Tiiapsus (46 fi.C.J, 
died by his own hand. 

Metempsychosis, See Transmigration, 

Meteorology (Gr. metcora, ‘meteor*, or atmo¬ 
spheric phenomena ’) was originally applied to the 
consideration of all appearances in Die sky t both 
astronomical and atmospherical; but the term is 
now confined to that department of physics which 
treats of the phenomena of the atmosphere as 
regards weather and climate. Owing to the com¬ 
plexity of the phenomena, meteorology is the mo^b 
djilicnjl and involved of the science.®, and may 
fcccux, at first sight, almost iacapahle of being 
reduced to a.science at alh On tliis account, the 
only procedure admissible in the first place is a 
faithful recording of facts by long and patient 
observation. 

From the nature of the subjects which make up 
the science, it may be inferred that they occupied 
men’s minds from a remote antiquity. ^Fronx the 
time spent in the open aiv in the early ayes, ami 
from the imperfect protection afforded against the 
inclemency of the seasons, those appearances which 
experience proved la precede a change of weather 
would be eagerly recorded anil blinded down. In 
this wav many valuable facta were ascertained and 
passed current from band to hand; and perhaps 
there is no science of which more of tho leading 
facta and inferences have been from ho early a 
period incorporated into popular language. Aris¬ 
totle was the first who collected, m hi* work On 
Mcleorst the current prognostics of the weather. 
Some of these were derived from tho Egyptians, 
while a considerable number were the result, of his 
own observation. Theophrastus, one of Aristotle's 
pupil*, classified the opinions commonly received 
regarding the weather under four beads—viz, 
the prognostics of rain, of wind, of storm, and 
of line weather. The subject was discussed only 
iu its popular and practical bearings, and no 
attempt was made to explain phenomena whoso 
occurverico appeared so irregular and capricious; 
but still the treatise of Theophrastus contains 
about all that was known down to comparatively 
recent times. No real progress was made till 
instruments weie invented for making observations 
with regard to the temperature, the pressure, the 
humidity, the purity, and the electricity offclio air. 
Tho discovery of the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere made by Torricelli in 1043 was un¬ 
doubtedly the first step in tho progress of meteor¬ 
ology to the rank of a science, As this memorable 
discovery discloses what pluses in the more elevated 
regions of the atmosphere, it follows that the eleva¬ 
tions and depressions of the barometric column 
largely externa our knowledge of the subject, In¬ 
deed, nearly all of the mote important of the dis¬ 
coveries of modem meteorology have been iniule 
through the barometric observations. 

The invention and gradual peifooting of the 
thermometer in the same century formed another 
capital advance; a* without it nothing beyond 
vague impressions couhl be obtained remiuling 
temperature, the most important of all the ele¬ 
ments of climate. Fahrenheit constructed small 
and portable thermometers, which, being carried by 
medical men and travellers over every part of the 
tt’orldt furnished observation* of the most valuable 
description. By suck observations alone the com¬ 
parative temperature of different countries became 
known, and the exaggerated accounts of travellers 
with regard to extreme boat ami cold were reduced 
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to their proper significance. Scarcely less import¬ 
ant was the introduction of the hygrometer, first 
M’-steumtimlly used hy De Saussiire (died 1799), 
and subsequently iinpioved l»y Dalton, Daniell, 
August, mid llcgnault. From the period of the 
invention of thc*c instruments the nnmher of 
uietuorulugfcul oliocivers greatly increased, and a 
large body of wel 1 -nut hen Heated facts of real value 
was collected. The climate* of particular parts of 
the earth were approximately determined, and the 
science made great uiul rapid advances by the in¬ 
vestigations into the laws which regulate the 
changes of atmospheric phenomena. 

The theory of the Undo-winds- was first pro¬ 
pounded by "George Hadley in the Philosophical 
Trtniifttclivlis for 1733 • and it may be mentioned as 
a icjjiarkalde fact that for about half a century 
it lfeuiainetl unnoticed, and then was independ¬ 
ently arrived at hy Dalton. The publication of 
Dalton’s Meteorological Essays, in 1793, marks an 

epoch in meteorology. It is the iirsfc instance of 
the principles of science being hi ought to hear on 
the explanation of the intricate phenomena of the 
atmosphere. The idea that vapour is mi inde* 
pendent clastic fluid, and that all elastic fluids, 
whether alone or mixed, exist independently ; the 
great principles of motion of the utmo.sphcve; the 
theory of winds, their tflfect on tho bavumetur, and 
their relation to temperature and rain ; observations 
on the height of clouds, on thunder, and on meteor?*: 
and the relations of magnetism ami the aurora 
borealis—these rue Home <n the important questions 
difCu^ed in tliCM? remarkable essays, with singular 
acuteness fullness, and breadth of view. 

One of the uio.-it in teies ting and fruitful subjects 
of inquiry that engaged the attention of meteor¬ 
ologists was (hiv. The observations on this subject 
were first collected and reduced hy I)r Wells, ami 
the theory he advanced, supplemented hy the 
recent researched of Mr John Aitken, gives n com¬ 
plete explanation of the phenomenon (.see Dew). 

In 1823 Daniel I published his Jlett'woloqirnF 
Esmytt and Obsercatwua\ which, while adding 
largely to our knowledge in almost every depart¬ 
ment of the subject, are childly valuably ns bearing 
on the hygvomotry of the atmosphere. Though 
the practical advantages which lie anticipated lo 
H ow fioin it have not been realised, yet this diffi¬ 
cult department of meteorology still stand* in¬ 
debted to him perhaps inoie than to any other 
physicist. The law of the diituriim of vapour 
through the air, its influence on the barometric 
pressure, and it-s relations to the other constituents 
of the atmosphere ate among the least satisfac¬ 
torily doteiiniued tjmotions in meteorology. Since 
thU element D ho important in originating changes 
of weather and a* an indicator of storing and since 
so much remains .still to be achieved, it is to be 
hoped that it will soon be more thoioughly investi¬ 
gated, particularly in its relations to solar and 
tonus trial radiation. As the humidity to sonic 
extent obstructs, >olar and ton c< trial radiation, it 1 
follows that if the air were quite chained of its 
aqueous vapour the extreme* of heat and cold 
would be so intense and insufferable that till life , 
would pm'Dli, as there would he no screen shield¬ 
ing the Oftiih from the scorching heat of the sun 
bv day, and from the equally .scmchiiig ami blight¬ 
ing elleoH of it* o'w n radiation by night. 

Electrical uhnci vat ions have liecn, of nil meteor¬ 
ological observation*-, perhaps Llic least productive 
of results advancing the science, paitly owing to 
their scantiness, and from the expense and trouble 
attending them. 

Humboldts treat iso on hot her m a l Lines (1817) 
constitute* a notable e|ioeli in ptnctical metcor- 
(thigy. J love and, more lecontly, the present; writer 
Ijovc eon tinned the investigation, and given charts 


of the world, showing the temperature for each 
month ami for the year. In 1868 another series 
of important charts wore published by the writer, 
showing, by isobnric lines, the distribution of the 
mass of the earth's atmosphere, and by arrows the 
prevailing winds over the "lobe for the months and 
fclie year, These charts, since revised by him, aiul 
published in one of the Challenge' reports, show 
the movements of the atmosphere and Lhcir imme¬ 
diate cause. It is thus seen that tho prevailing 
winds are the simple lesult of the relative distri¬ 
bution of the mass of tho earth’s atmosphere \ or 
that the direction and force of the prevailing winds 
are simply the flow of the air from a region of 
higher towards a region of lower pressure, orfrom 
where there is surplus to where there is a deficiency 
of air. On this broad and vital principle meteor, 
ology rente, and it is of universal application 
throughout the science in explanation not only 
of prevailing winds, hut of all winds, and of 
weather ami weather change* generally. Further, 
it supplies the key to the climatologies of tho 
globe; for climate is determined by the tempera- 
tine and moisture of the air, and these in their 
turn by the prevailing winds. In 1882 Loomis 
published a map representing in colours the mean 
rainfall of the globe. This map and others that 
have been constructed for separate countries show 
that the rainfall is everywhere determined by the 
prevailing winds, considered with respect to the 
regions from which they have immediately come, 
and the physical configuration and temperature 
of the part of the earth’s surface over winch they 
blow. The highest rainfalls are precipitated by 
winds which, having traversed a largo breadth 
of ocean, come up against and blow over a high 
ridge lying across their path ; and the amount is 
still further increased if the winds pass at the 
same time into regions the temperature of which 
constantly becomes colder. Of this the winter 
rains of "north-western .Europe and thu summer 
rains of Japan arc good examples. On the other 
hand, the rainfall U very small, or »//, where the 
prevailing winds have nob previously traversed 
snine extent of ocean, but have crossed a high 
ridge and now advance into lower latitudes, or 
into regions the temperature of which is markedly 
higher. Good examples of this are the summer 
rains of California and adjoining regions, ami those 
of the Indus valley. 

The establishment of meteorological societies 
during the last half of the 10 th century must 
also bo commemorated as contributing in a high 
degree to the solid advancement of the science 
which, more than any other, must depend on ex¬ 
tensive and carefully conducted observation. A 
special object of meteorological societies is to 
ascertain the decrees of temperature and moisture 
in various localities, and the usual periods of their 
occurrence, together with their effects on the health 
of the people and upon the dill brent agricultural 
products; so that, by a knowledge of the law* by 
which the gruwlh of such products is regulated, it 
may lie ascertained with some degree of certainty 
whether any given article can be profitably culti¬ 
vated. llut perhaps none of tho arts have benefited 
to so large mi extent by the results arrived at by 
meteorologists as navigation. The knowledge thus 
acquired of the prevailing winds over the different 
pails of the earth during the different seasons of 
the year, the regions of storms and calms, ami the 
laws of storms lias both saved innumerable lives, 
and, by pointing out tho most expeditious routes to 
he followed, shortened voyages to a remarkable 
degiee. In this department the name of Maury 
(q.v.) deserves special commendation. 

Another fruit of the multiplication of moleor- 
ologiml stations is the prediction of storms and 
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‘forecast 7 of weather, first suggested in the 
United States about the middle of the 19th 
century. ^ As regards the British Islands these 
‘ forecasts ’ are based on telegrams which are 
received every morning from about sixty selected 
stations in Great Britain and Ireland, aiul on 
blits Continent, which give the exact state of 
the barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and 
rain-gauge, with the direction and force of the 
wind, and appearance of the sky, at each of these 
stations at eight in the morning. In the event of 
there being any storm or other atmospheric dis¬ 
turbance tit uno or more of these place**, n full 
and accurate description of it is thus conveyed 
to London ; .and it is the duty of the tillicials 
there to consider the direction in which the storm 
is moving and is likely to move, so as to enable 
them to give warning of its approach at different 
ports by special nignala But in addition to warn¬ 
ings of storms, daily ‘forecasts 1 of the weather likely 
to occur in the diilercnt districts of Gteat Britain 
for the following two days are also issued. As 
regards storms the problem to be practically worked 
out is this : Given telegrams allowing the exact 
meteorological conditions prevailing or 01 ^ the area 
embraced by the stations, with indications of a 
storm approaching in ?i certain direction, to deter¬ 
mine, not the probable area oyer which the tempest 
will swoop, but the precise localities which will 
altogether escape, the places where the storm will 
rage, its continuance, its violence, and the particular 
directions from which the wind will blow at places 
visited by the storm. Weather-registers extend¬ 
ing over long periods give no countenance to the 
notion that there are regularly recurring cycles of 
weather 011 which prediction sufficiently precise 
and particular to bo of servico to agriculture and 
navigation may be based. The manner in which 
good anil lmd seasons occur in riillbrcnt place* with 
respect to each other show’s clearly that they have 
little direct immediate dependence on any of the 
heavenly bodies, bub that they depend directly on 
terrestrial causes, Owing to its proximity to the 
Atlantic, Great Britain is nob so favourably situ¬ 
ated for the wane of warnings as the countries of 
Europe to the eastward. Since 1S70 this branch 
of science lias been prosecuted with remarkable 
energy and success by General Myer (familiarly 
known as ‘Old Probability’) and his successor in 
charge of the signal service of the United Slates 
AVar Department. American meteorologists wore 
the ffisfc to undertake the representation. of 
isothennals over the ocean ; and to the United 
Stales science is also indebted for.magnificent 
contributions and researches ill international 
meteorology. 

The study of meteorology has of late benefited 
largely by thu establishment of high-level meteor¬ 
ological .stations in the United States, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, India, Australia, Scotland, 
aiul many other countries. The nine arctic expedi¬ 
tions in 1832-83 devoted themselves largely to 
meteorological observations. Many Ilrst-elass mete¬ 
orological observatories are now established in all 
civilised countries at which hourly observations are 
made. 

On the diurnal phenomena the more important 
principles of the science are based. Of tho sun’s 
rays which arrive at the earth's surface, those 
which fall on the land are wholly absorbed by the 
thin surface layer, the temperature of which conse¬ 
quently vises. A wave of heat is thence propagated, 
downward through the soil, tho intensity of which 
rapidly lessens with the depth at a rate depending 
on the conductivity of the soil, till at a depth of 
about 4 feet it ceases to he measurable. Part of 
the heat of tills} surface layer is conveyed upwards 
into tho atmosphere by convention cnrionts. lint 


regards the surface of the ocean the ca^c is 
totally different. Here comparatively little of the 
heat is arrested at the surface, but it penetrates, 
ns shown by tlio observations of the Challenger 
expedition, to a depth of about £>(X) feet. Hence in 
deep waters the temperature of the surface is but 
little heated by the direct rays of the smi, though 
in shallow waters, owing to the boating of the 
bottom, tho water has a considerable daily range 
of tempera tine. Tims, in mid-ocean, from 30' N, 
lat. to 3b 1 ft. lat'., tho temperature of tho surface 
of the sea docs not vary during the clay quite so 
much as 011 c degree Fahrenheit. Off the coast of 
Scotland the daily variation is only 0 3", and in 
higher latitudes still less. Ou the other hand, the 
daily variation of the upper layer of the surface of 
the land is frequently 5T, and in many cases very 
much gieater. Hence the enormously different 
results which large masses of land and sou respec¬ 
tively exercise ou climate. The temperature of the 
air over the ocean is about three rimes greater than 
lliafc of the surface of the open soa over which it 
lies; hut on nearing land it is nearly live times 
greater. The least daily variation 011 land is in 
in&iilur situations, being at Hot)ie~uy a)umt 0 "; and 
the greatest iu the Sahara regions "of tropical and 
subtropical countries, where* it is iu man}'places 3CP, 
rising on occasions to 40 a and upwards. The daily 
minimum temperature occurs some tin 10 before 
dawn j and as regards the maximum, it occurs 
from \ to 4 according to season and geo¬ 

graphical situation, tho eailier hour obtaining in 
aviil climates and at true high-level observatories, 
and the later in climates characteristically humid, 
Tho absolute humidity of the air, or, as it is 
usually termed, the elastic force of vapour, is seen 
in its simplest form on the open sea, as disclosed by 
the Challenger observations. The minimum occurs 
at 4 A.M.and the maximum at 2 P.M., Urns approxi¬ 
mating closely to the diurnal march of the tem¬ 
pera turo ; on nearing land a secondary minimum 
prevails from 10 a.m. to 4 V.M., due doubtless to 
the drior descending aerial currents which take the 
place of thu currents that ascend from the heated 
surfaces of the land. The relative humidity is 
widely different from the vapour pressure, and 
presents features of tho Miuple&t character. The 
maximum occurs from midnight to 4 A P >1.; or when 
the temperature is lowest the air is nearest to 
Rata ration. Oti the other hand, the minimum in 
about 2 P.M.; or when temperature is highest the 
air is furthcrit from saturation. This feature of the 
humidity characterises all climates. AVben the air 
is by terrestrial radiation cooled below the dew* 
joint dev) in deposited, and when the temperature 
s below 32° hoar-frost is the result 
Tho diurnal oscillations of the barometer show 
two maxima and minima—the maxima occurring 
about 9 to 10 A,M. and 0 to 10 i\m., and the minima 
from 3 to 4 A.M. and 3 to 4 r.ai. Since the tem¬ 
perature of the surface of tlm sea does Hot vary 
quite one degree during the day, and since these 
oscillations occur equally over the open sea ns on 
land, it conclusively follows that they are independ¬ 
ent of the temperature of the part or the surface of 
the globe on which the air tests. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the amount of the (reillatimift decrease* with 
latitude. Taking latitude uith latitude, the 
amounts are greatest over land surfaces which fue 
greatly heated tin ring the day and coaled during 
the night, and least over the auticyelonic regions 
of the great oceans lying to the westward os tins 
continents from about 20° to 40° K. find S. lat, 
Tho characteristic:* of these an tiey clunk regions in 
a vast descending current down their central 
spaces. This air necessarily increases in tom- 
peratuio with its descent, and consequently is 
further removed from saturation ■ and it is proh- 
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ably due to this circumstance that the amount 
<jE the barometric oscillation is hare reduced to 
the minimum for the latitude over all anti cyclonic 
regions. 

lb lias been further shown from the Challenger 
observations that the force of the winds on die 
open sea is subject to no distinct- and uniform diur¬ 
nal variation, bub that on nearing land the force 
of the wiml gives a curve as pronouncedly marked 
as the ordinary curve of temperature ; the minimum 
occurring from 2 to 4 a.m. and the maximum from 
noon to 1 r.M. Each of the live great oceans gives 
the .same result—fche dilTcrenoes between fche hours 
of hast and. greatest force being Southern Qceciu> 
6A- miles ; South Pacific, 4} miles ; South Atlantic, 
3b miles ; and North Atlantic and North Pacific, 3 
miles, This diurnal peculiarity of the wind's force 
is even still more pronounced over all fcoloruldy 
open and extended surfaces of the land. But at. 
true high-level observatories, situated on neaks, 
such ns Ben Nevis, the reverse everywhere holds, ro 
that the daily minimum velocity occurs during the 
wannest hour's of the day, ami the maximum at 
night during the coldest hours. 

Thunderstorms have well-marked periods of 
diurnal variation over laud and over the open aea 
respectively. In climates where rain falls equally 
at all seasons they are of most frequent occur¬ 
rence during the hottest portions of the day and of 
the year, so far as concerns the land surfaces of the 
globe. Taking Ekaterinburg in the Urals fts repre¬ 
senting inland climates, observations show that there, 
during fche twelve horn's from 9 a,m. to D p.M. when 
temperature is above the daily mean, 717 occurred, 
but only 139 during the other twelve hours when 
temperature is under the mean. Thus the great 
majority occur during the time of the day when 
tlio ascenaumul movement of the air from the heated 
ground takes pluce, o.ml attain the absolute maxi¬ 
mum when the temperature and this upward move¬ 
ment are also at the maximum, On the other 
hand, the Challenger observations! on the open sea 
show that the maximum occurrence is from 10 r.M. * 
to 8 a.3£., 22 having been observed during these ten 
hours find only 10 during the other fourteen hours 
of the day. This remarkable result suggests that 
over the ocean terrestrial radiation is move power¬ 
ful than solar radiation in causing those vertical 
disturbances in the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
which give the thunderstorm. 

Atmospheric vapour aud ascending currents, and 
the descending currents which necessarily accom¬ 
pany them, play on important part in the develop¬ 
ment, course, ami termination of thunderstorms. 
Wluivc the climate is dry aiul rainless, like that of 
Jerusalem in summer, thunder is altogether un¬ 
known ; and where an anticyclone with its descend* 
ing currents rests over a region, ns happens over 
the centre of the Emoneo-Asiatic continent in 
winter, thunder is equally unknown during that 
.season. The diurnal periods of hat 7, whirlwinds, 
waterspoutsi dust-storms* and tornados have their 
origin in substantially the same atmospheric con¬ 
ditions as the tl mud erst min, and occur approxi- , 
mutely at the same hours of the day. 

See ICncmtz’s Meteorology (trans. 18-15); Drew’s Mdc- 
oi'olofjrj (2d cd 1800); LicHdml’ji lUettorology (18G1): 
Buchan's Handy Book of Meteorology (1SC8); Loomis* 
Treatise on Meteorology (1808); 11. H. Scott's Elementary 
Meteorology (188&); Molm ’b EltnieaU of Milcovolagy ; 

! Ifjuui’s Climatological Allas, and Climatology; Buchan's 
Atmospheric Oirculatfon l 1 Challenger ’ Expedition); 

11 hudford’s Meteorology q f India, Ac. Tlio leading points 
of this wide subject will bo found under such heads ag 
Atiuoapliece. Dust. UtdL Rate. 

Aurora, . Earth, Halos. Snow. 

Barometer. Electricity. Hygrometer, Storms. 

CJ[xrmto» Eva novation, fci^UtuUxgv 'LVmporat'W* 

ClouUs. Fog. MftgtiotlMJi, Tlieniioinetcr. 

Dew. Frost. Observatory. Wmd, 

Meteors are small bodies travelling in vast 
numbers, and in various directions, through space. 
Our earth continually encounters them in its 
orbital path, and they are then revealed to our 
observation as aerolites % fireballs^ and shooting or 
falling stars. Every night, if the sky be clear, 
fioiue may be observed, on the average live to 
seven every hour, while on certain occasions they 
are so numerous as to present the spectacle of a 
perfect raiu of fire. Besides those visible to the 
eye, there arc numbers unseen, some of which are 
occasionally noted in the course of telescopic 
observation. The total number encountered by 
the earth in one day lias been estimated by Pro¬ 
fessor Newton, of Vale College, United States, at 
7,500,000. Their total mass, however, he estimates 
at only i00 tons, so that individually they must in 
general bo exceedingly minute, They dissipate, 
however, a quantity of (lust in the upper regions 
of the air, which in its slow descent ami fall upon 
tlio earth is easily detected bv proper means. Our 
air in this case acts as a shield, so that, instead of 
frequent showers of atones descending with deadly 
force, we bare this quiet falling of impnlpnblo dust. 
Our conclusions regarding meteors am reached 
by a proper iuterpi'Gtafcimi of various phenomena, 
long considered as having no mutual connection, 
but now grouped coherently under one simple 
explanation. In order to appreciate the reasoning 
which has led to this result, it will be convenient 
to consider first the observed facts regarding (1) 
aerolites, (2) fireballs, ami (3) shooting-stars. 

The first group, aerolites, includes nil stony or 
metallic masses actually falling to the earth from 
the sky. They have ‘been classed os (1) aero- 
.siderites, or sidentcSj chiclly consisting of meteoric 
iron; (2) acrosiderolites, or sideroUtcs, conglomer¬ 
ates of stone aud iron; (3) aerolites, almost en¬ 
tirely consisting of stone. The common title 
aerolites embraces, however, nil kinds. The 
descent of such bodies, though rare, lias occurred, 
with greater frequency than would bo imagined. 
The British Museum alone baa specimens of move 
than three hundred, of which nearly two hundred 
were seen to fall. Some sacred stones, as tlio 
black stone worshipped at Emesa in Syria, tlio 
holy Knaba of Mecca, and the great stone of (ho 
pyramid of Cholulain Mexico, owed their sanctity 
to a report, probably truo, that they had fallen 
from heaven, It has beau suggested that the. 
earliest image of Bunin of the Ephesians, which 

1 fell clown from Jupiter/ had taken the place of an 
actual meteorite. Livy mentions the falling of a 
shower of stones on the All ion Mount near Homo, 
about 654 rt.c. A Chinese catalogue yceovilft the 
fall of an aerolite on January 14, 016 u.c,\ ( which 
broke several chariots and killed ten men. Plutarch 
and Pliny mention a great stone, as largo as a 
wagon, the latter says, aud of a burnt colour, the 
fall of which, at yKgospotamo* on the ilcdlcsponb 
about 467 B.C., is recorded in the Parian Chronicle. 

In 1492 A.D m ‘on Wednesday, November 7/ a stone 
weighing 260 lb. was seen to fall near Ensisheim 
in Alsace : part of it is still preserved in the village 
church there. In lf>10 about 1200 stones, one weigh¬ 
ing 120 lb,, another 60 lb., fell near Padua in Italy. 
We are told Unit the Emperor Jehangiv caused a 
sword to he forged from a mass of meteoric iron 
which fell at Jullimdcr in the Punjab in 1020. On 
November 27, 1627, the astronomer Gassendi wit¬ 
nessed the fall of a stone weighing 59 11?. at Mount 
Vnsier in Provence. At Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, 
December 13, 1795, a ploughman ,saw a stone of 

56 lb, weight fall uenr him in a field, But the 
most interesting of such modern observations 
was made on April 20, 1803, near I/Aiglc, in 
Normandy. < About 1 iui, a brilliant fireball was 
seen traversing the air at great .speed, A violent 
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explosion followed, apparently proceeding from a 
small, lofty, nud motionless cloud, followed by the 
fall of a perfect shower of stones, nearly three 
thousand being picked up afterwards, the"largest 
more than 8 lb. weight., 

On .April 20, 187(i, a mass nf meteoric iron more 
than 7 lb. weight fell at llnwton in Shropshire, 
accompanied also by an explosion. On September 
4, 18S7, a large aerolite fell at ICrasnoslobodsk, in 
the government of Penza. IL was accompanied hy 
A lmul explosion, and in it (as in some others) were 
found crystals having all the chemical properties 
of the diamond. In nearly every one of these amt 
other cases are noticed the following features—( 1) 
a noiso, often ail explosion; (2) cloud or smoke; (3) 
partial fusion of the mass or masses, especially on 
Urn surface. . These indicate that the aerolite by 
some means is brought to a very high temperature, 
at least above the melting-poinf of iron, which often 
causes it to burst into fragments, Pieces of one 
which fell in India in 18(11, though picked up miles 
apart, were found hy Maskelyin* to lit together into 
one whole, tile f mo Lures coinciding. This high 
temperature, on the surface of Lhe mas*, would 
easily he produced hy the compression and friction 
of the air in the caaq of a body moving with 
sulltaienb volnoity. There is no observed connection 
botweon aerolites and volcanoes, nor can volcanic 
agency account for their velocity, and so this simple 
explanation of uliriai friction is now universally 
accepted. A millioient velocity is at once guaranteed 
when we consider aerolites as aim ply JirchalU whoso 
w\w\ cowm wbu ftuvh ws tn \whig tV^wi 
through our atmosnhero into contact with the earth. 
MoLcurio iron in also alloyed with nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, magnesium, copper, carbon, and tin, 
in a manner in which it is not yet found alloyed 
in terrestrial minerals j and this also points to its 
cohuiIcuI origin, AUogothor twonty-four of the 
terrestrial chemical elements have been found in 
atfrulilioa—viz. oxygon, hydrogen, chlorine, sulphur, 
pliosplioruH, carbon, silicon, iron, nickel, cobalt, 
magnesium, chromium, nianganego, coppor, tin, 
antimony, aluminium, calcium, potassium, sodium, 
lithium, titanium, amonio, arid vanadium. No 
now element not found on earth lias been found in 
thorn. 1 

The second class of mo toms form fireballs, which 
appear as brilliantly luminous bodies, traversing 
the sky, often with noise, and always with great 
velocity. Aerolites hofurn their fall have often 
boon ao&n as fireballs, and the substantial unity of 
the two classes is now almost universally accepted, 
Urol jails, then, nro regarded as aerolites whoso 
mass and course are such that they escape actual 
contact with the earth, They are much more 
numorous limn aerolites, and arc of great variety 
in velocity, size, and brilliance. On August 18, 
1783, one of great size traversed the air over 
Europe, from Shetland to Homo, at a height of 
GO union anil with a snood of 30 miles per second, 
giving oil' a greater light than the full moon, 
More rocontly, on November 17, 1887, a splendid 
specimen, soon first over the Irish Sea, crossed 
westwards over Ireland, at u height of probably 
about 20 miles, and disappeared above the Atlantic. 
Many hundreds of such, though usually less 
brilliant, have been observed, Arago enumerates 
813. Mora arc constantly being seen. Their 
height is obtained by comparison of observations 

1 at stations widely separatee, and from it and their 
observed speed tho actual velocity is computed. 
Prom a careful comparison of many observations 
made by a committee of the British Association 

1 it appears that hi general they appear at a height 
of between 20 and 130 miles, and have a velocity 
of between 17 and 80 miles per second, with an 
average of 34'4 miles per second. Their actual 

size has been enormously overestimated, at 12,000 
to 100 feet in diameter. Tho eJlects of irradiation 
and the luminous gases discharged during blieir 
course no doubt give them an amarent duimetci' 
enormously greater than the reality. It is prob¬ 
able that in most eases they arc much smaller than 
aerolites. They generally, leave behind them in 
their track a luminous train or ‘ tail * which some¬ 
times disappears at once, ami at other time* persists 
for some minutes after the fireball itself disappears. 
These ' tails 1 are variously coloured, according mob- 1 
ably to the different chemical constitution of the 
‘heads. 1 

That these hollies originate altogether beyond 
our earth is evident from several considerations. 
I r irst, no sufficient terrestrial cause lias been 
assigned. It has never been shown that volcanic 
explosions can communicate to ejected masses tho 
necessary velocity. No proof 1ms been advanced 
of the theory that aerolites and fireballs are con¬ 
densed in the atmosphere itself. There is no vol¬ 
canic activity on the moon, which might project 
such masses beyond the influence of her feebler 
gravity so as to enable them to fall upon our earth. 
Even if there were such activity in our satellite, 
the velocity of projection required is bo great as to 
place such a cause outside consideration. Secondly, 
no good reason can be advanced af/cthisi the theory 
of cosmical origin, That numerous masses, of 
various sizes, are’in motion through interplanetary 
space is not in itself improbable, and is established 
by the investigation of the paths and velocities of 
awratins-tttftm ThwOity, tlw> vtjUwfay t>5 focfoo.UA, 
averaging 34*4 miles per second, is only comparable 
with such velocities as that of tho earth in its 
orbit, which is 18-2 miles per second, or of Sirius 
(seo Stahs) in its orbit, and those of other planets 
and * Lam. It is a velocity not on the terrestrial 
but on the cosniica! scale. Fourthly, there is no 
special line to bo drawn between fireballs and 
meteors, luminous bodies of all degrees of size be¬ 
tween the smallest meteor and tiro fireball having 
been observed. It is in fact sometime b a matter of 
doubt to tho observer to which class lie should 
relegate an observed example, To regard all as of 
common extra-tone*trial origin is then reasonable, 
and this viow is now adopted almost universally. 

Wo are then led onwards to the consideration of 
shoothuj-stnrs, as both tho most numerous class of 
these appearances, ami that class by observing 
which a satisfactory explanation of them all 1ms 
ultimately been reached, Ou any fine night a 
watcher who is careful and patient for a Biillicient 
time will see some of these, but occasionally they 
are much more numorous. On these occasions 
they arc noted as originating all in one or more, 
distinctly marked parts of the sky. From their 
point of origin they appear to radiate, and if it be 
overhead, and the meteors very numorous, the 
appearance is like an ‘umbrella of fire' above the 
earth, lint this point may not he overhead, It 
may oven be below tlio horizon. In tho latter nose 
the meteors appear to come up over tho horizon 
like rockets and ascend into the sky. This 
' radiant/ as it is technically called, remains fixed 
among* the stars, so that if at tho beginning of an 
observation it bo overhead, it will perhaps be below 
tho horizon hoforo the observer censes his work. 

It is either named from llio constellation in which 
it is placed, or indicated by its north polar dis¬ 
tance and declination on the sphere of the heavens. 
Meteors from more than one radiant are frequently 
passing at tho same time, bub usually each radiant 
sends forth a particular kind, Leonids {i.e, tiro 
meteors whose radiant is in Zco), or the famous 
November meteors, are bright and swift, leaving 
very durable tracks of light. Tho^ Tawids (from 
constellation Taurus) give ns many fireballs, Other 
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radiants give meteors of special tints, or more or 
less disposed to giving olV sparks in their course, ho 
that each radiant is evidently the source of a family 
of meteors, whose characteristics aro recognised at 
each period of activity. 

Such a radiating motion implies that the meteors 
from one radiant move all in parallel courses, the 
curvature and radiation of their tracks being duo 
to perspective and to projection on the sphere 
which the eyo naturally assumes as the background 
of all celestial appearances. On the occasion of a 
meteoric yhower the earth, bhereforo, la passing 
through a crowd of small bodies, themselves in 
motion, meeting or passing it on a definite traoL 
We have then to ask wlmfc is the form of this 
meteor brack—whence come ami whither go the 
meteors we encounter in such numbers. Usually 
there is a tolerably definite time, recurring annually, 
during which a radiant is active. This waft the 
firrffc broad fact impressed upon observers. Al¬ 
though at such yearly periods the number of 
meteors may he very large or very small, there are 
at least a few almost nhvuys seen. From this it 
was early seen that certain parts of space, through 
which the earth passed every year, wove occupied, 
at fcha date of such passage, by meteors travelling 
past with planetary velocities. That the meteors, 
as well as the earth, were in orbital movement 
round the sun, was soon noted (in 1S34) by Pro¬ 
fessor Olmsted of Yale. Ho considered that 
the November meteors (or Leonids) revolved 
in a narrow ellipse in a period of about 182 
days, ami that each November the carbli in its 
orbit passed across the outer end of this ellipse, 
encountering there what meteors might he in that 
part of their path. This theory, however, though 
possible in perhaps one case, could hardly be applied 
to the great number of meteor tracks which the 
earth crosses, as it is exceedingly improbable that 
so many meteor orbits would just touch the earth’s 
orbit at their aphelion. 

It was proposed, then, bo regard the meteors ns 
travelling in taring round the mm, which ring the 
earth crossed in two pails of its annual track in 
August and November, Both thesis theories re¬ 
garded the meteors as gathered into n cloud or 
swarm at one particular part of their orbit. When 
the earth chanced to cross tho place of intersection 
at the same time as the main swarm of meteor*, 
then a vivid display was produced, hut a dillerence 
in period betwoen the earth and main swarm caused 
such meetings to take place only ab long intervals. 
Meteors, however, being distributed all along the 
meteor track, tho earth encountered some at least 
in August and No vein her every year. 

This investigation received its impetus from 
the great display of Leonids in 1833, chielly 
noted in America, and for some time remain eel 
tho ‘textbook explanation.’ Professor II. A. 
Newton of Yale, snowed, however, in 1KG4 that 
I other great Leonid displays had taken place on 
twelve occasions between 002 a.d. and 1833, sepav- 
I atod by periods of either 33 24 years or multiples 
of that number. IJc therefore predicted a grand 
display on November 13-14, I860, which was duly 
I observed, Hub die date of the earliest display in 
902 a.d. was October 13 (o.s.), so that it was 
evident that the earth encountered tho main swarm 
of Leonids about three days laler in each century. 
From thcKe facts Professor Newton deduced for tho 
meteors an elliptic orbit, with a period of 354’57 
days. Other explanations were possible, and that 
given by Schiaparelli of Milan in 1863 finally satis- 
lied all the conditions. Retreated the Leonids as 
j revolving round the sun in a period of 33.f years, 

I tlie earth passing their orbit every year, but only 
encountering tho main swarm wlien it also was 
passing the point of intersection. Ho also noted a 


remarkable coincidence between this orbit and [bat 
of Tempera cornet seen in 18 GG. In fact, they were 
identical, within the errors of calculation. Other 
similar cases were soon discovered. The Lyraids 
of April 20 move in the track of a comet of 1801 ; 
Biebvs comet agrees with the Andromeda meteor* 
of November 23 j the August Ycvsekla agree with 
the bright conicfc of 1862 ; and now more than 
seventy such cases of agreement are known, 
which led Professor Taitof Edinburgh to publish 
the theory now generally accepted which regards 
conicts as consisting of meteoric swarms (see 
Comet ). JLockyer m 1887 showed by experiment 
that the fragments of fallen meteors, glowing 
in ft very rare atmosphere given off by themselves 
when heated, give spectra closely resembling those 
of comets. It 1 ms also been shown by the same 
observer that whnfc are practically the spectra of 
nebula 1 can be obtained from the wane houvco. So 
that lie regards the feeble meteors of ouv nights ns 
the material of ncbulm ami sLars—as the earliest 
known form of matter (see tfT atis). This assumes 
that our meteoric swarms are either lomuanls of 
the original material of the Solav System (q.v,), nv 
portions of the greater swarms of which all space 
is full, which have been drawn within our solar 
system by planetary influence. Lcvcrrier haw shown 
that this latter explanation probably applies to the 
August and November motcors already referred io, 
and that the planet Uranus has most likely cap¬ 
tured these bodies and added them to our system. 
The action of gravity would tend to draw out a 
meteor swarm so that it would gradually spread 
backwards and forwards until finally it would be 
distributed all along its track and form a closed 
elliptic ring. Aft, then, the August meteors form 
bucu a ring, while tho November Leonids arc 
a marked swarm, Lu vender concluded that the 
former bad entered our system through tho action 
of Uranus much earlier Lima tho latter. 

Some hundreds of 1 radiants’ aro now known, ft 
few of which we name, and the dates on which they 
are active r (l) Tho Lyraids, April 19-20; (2) tho 
rc(ja$id&> August 10 ; (3) the Derscuh, August fi¬ 
ll; (4) the Anrif/irf/t, September and October ; (5) 
the Orionuh, October mul November; ( 11 ) tho 
Ta nr ids, November 1-10; (7) the Leonids, Novem¬ 
ber 13-1A 

For further information renders mny consult Ara^o’fl 
Pop, Astronomy ({'Tench edition only), The Pi} tort of the 
Brit. Assoc. Committee on Atitcors, Ohambm’s Descriptive 
Astronomy, or Ueiachel’s Outlines of A xlvonowy. 

Metcrp. See CLvs. 
flic thane, fcoc Dyeinck 

Methodists, the name originally given, about 
the year 1720, by a student of Christ Church to Lho 
brothcvh Wesley and several other young men of 
a serious turn of mind, thou members of dilleront 
colleges of Oxford, who used to assemble together 
on particular nights of the week cliiclly for religious 
conversation. Tho term was selected,’it is believed, 
in allusion to the exact and methodical maimer in 
which they performed the various cngugonienls 
which a sense of Christian duty induced them to 
undertake, such as meeting together for Lho pur¬ 
pose of studying Scripture, visiting the poor, and 
prisoners i n Oxford gaol, at regular in turvalft. Sub- 
seqnenlly it came to he applied to the followers of 
Wesley and his coadjutor*, when these had acquired 
the magnitude of a now sect; ami though their 
founder himself wished that ‘tho very name,’ to 
n-so his own words, ‘might never bo mentioned 
in ore, bub be buried in eternal oblivion,’ yet it I ms 
finally como to ho accepted by most, if not all of 
the various denominations who trace fchoir origin 
mediately or immediately to the great roligiqua 
movement commenced by John Wesley. For an 
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account of the origin and earlier development of 
Methodism, sec articles on the brothers Wesley 
and on Wlirrioi'iELl); we coniine ourselves here 
to a brief notice of its organisation, doctrine, and 
preseut condition, 

(1) Organisation .—This appears to have been 
partly improvised by Wesley to suit the exigencies 
of his position. It was not a theoretical and premedi¬ 
tated, bu t a practical and extempore system. In the 
Rules of the Soeicty of the People called Methodists, 
drawn up by him self, lie says : 1 In the hitter end of 
the year 1739 eight or Len persons came to me in 
Londont who appeared to be deeply convinced of 
sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption, They 
desired (as did tsvo or three move the next day) 
Limb I would spend some time with them in prayer, 
and advise them how to lleo from fclie vvafcli to 
come, which they saw continually hanging ovar 
their heads. That wo might have more time for 
this great work, [ appointed a day when they might 
all come togotlier, which from thenceforward they 
did every week—viz, on Thursday, in the evening'. ’ 
This lie calls ‘tho first Methodist Society.’ Its 
numbore rapidly increased, and similar ‘societies' 
wevo soon formed in different parts of England 
whore tho evangelistic labours of the Wesleys had I 
awakened in many minds ‘ a desire to Hoc from 
the wrath to come, and he saved fumn their sins ’■— 1 
the only condition required of any for admission 
into thoso socioties. In order bo ascertain more 
minufcoly how tho work of salvation was progress¬ 
ing in individual eases, AVesloy subdivided tlio 
socioticft into ‘classes,’ according to their respec¬ 
tive places of abode, each class containing about 
a dozen persons, uuder the suporin tendance of n 
‘ leader,’ whoso duties arc partly religious and partly 
financial. JIo 1ms (l) to see each person in his 
class once a week, Ho inquire how thoiv souls 
prosper, 1 mid to encourage, comfort, nr censure* as 
■ the case may require ; and (2) to collect the volun¬ 
tary couLril mlions of his class, and pay them over 
to the ‘sbowards’ of the society, Bach society 1ms 
its stewards, who take charge of the moneys con¬ 
tributed iu the classos and congregation, and who 
fioo to their proper distribution. The leaders anti 
stewards nro the local church-con noil, which is 
invested with disciplinary functions. A circuit is 
an aggrogafco of the societies for a particular neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and, according to ils size, having from 
one to five ministers appointed for a pound of nob 
less than one or move than three years. The senior 
minister in superiiitendont of llio circuit. Tho 
administration of the spiritual affairs of each society 
is vested in the lenders’ mooting and that of the 
general business of the circuit in the quarterly 
meeting, composed of tho ministers, stewards, local 
preachers, leaders, anil trustees. Theso bodies 
mviLo the ministers, fix their stipends, approve or 
reject candidates for tho ministry, review all the 
interests of the circuit, send memorials to the 
district mooting or Ooniareiico, liavo tho right to 
appoint a court of npponl from tho findings and 
verdicts of a leaders’ meeting in certain cases of 
discipline, and to suspend for aim year the operation 
of any now Conference law intended to bo binding 
on the circuit or societies, until it shall have been re¬ 
considered by tho Conference. Tho annual assembly 
which govorns Lho whole Connection is called the 
Conference. Down to 1781 it consisted of such of 
AVoslcy’s preachers as he choso to call togethor 
to Iftko counsel with himself; bub in that year 
lie gave it a legal constitution defining its rights 
oyer the chapels, the disciplinary control of tho 
minis levs, and their appointments. Until 1877 the 
Conference was composed of ministers only; hub in 
that year a schomc of lay representation was 
adopted, and was brought into operation the year 
following. Ho now the Conference is in part an 

assembly of co-pastors, exercising mutual discipline 
and taking mutual counsel on all subjects spec!lie- 
ally pastoral, and in part an assembly of 2J0 
minister* anil 2-iO laymen convened to cfeliberato 
ou the general interests of tho Connection. The 
pastoral session extends ovor a fortnight, while the 
mixed session finishes its business in a week. * Tho 
legal Conference 1 is a body of one hundred min¬ 
isters constituted and perpetuated by AVesley’s 
Deed of Declaration, which as a matter of neces¬ 
sary legal form adopts and endorses all that has 
been done in the general Conference. 

Intermediate between the Conference and the 
circuit are the district meetings, which arc in effect 
provincial synods. Like the Conference it&olf, 
during the transaction of pastoral business they are 
composed of ministers only, while for all other 
business . they arc mixed assemblies, the ministers 
being joined hy tho circuit stewards and the lay¬ 
men who have charge of foreign missions, home 
missions, education, chapel, and temperance affairs. 

In the district meeting a searching inquiry is made 
by the pastors into Llie character and ad ministra¬ 
tion of each, candidates for the ministry and pro¬ 
bationer* are examined, the spiritual and financial 
condition of the circuit* is considered, and sug¬ 
gestions or recommendations on the points which 
come under review arc scut up to Conference. Ail 
now legislation is sent down by tho Conference to 
the district meetings, nor can it’become law for the 
Connection till it has been ratified by a majority of 
tho district meetings Tho district meetings are 
also courts of appeal from the circuits. 

(2) Doctrine ami Worship *—Under this head not 
much icquires to be said. Methodism is regarded 
hy its friends as a revival of primitive Christian 
doctrine, fellowship, and discipline. In the begin¬ 
ning it set Used to combat Calvinism on tho one 
hand, and the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
on tho other, Its founders held Llmt the predes* 
tinarLan element in Calvin is tie divinity is opposed 
to the experimental theology of primitive Christi¬ 
anity, Tho Methodist pronchors taught a full, 
free, and present salvation as tho glorious privilege 
of every man—a theology at once experimental 
and evangelical, quite unlike the theology of the 
decrees. They taught, moreover, this conscious 
renewal ami sanctification through faith alone in 
Jesus Christ. The Methodist doctrine of regenera¬ 
tion is through 1 repentance towards God ami faith 
towards our Lord Jesus. Christ’ (not through 
baptism); sanctification is through € the saving 
truth spiritually received and applied hy faith 
and obedience. TIvg AAT’slcvun Methodists tire 
evangelical Arininiiuis. Holding the freedom of 
tho human will, and tho responsibility of man, 
Llioy aUo maintain his total fall in Adam, and his 
uLlor inability to recover himself. They believe in 
the universality of tho atonement, and that a 
dispensation or the Spirit is given to enlighten 
every man that comelli into tlm world. They 
insist on the necessity of men who profess to 
lie Christians feeling a personal interest in the 
blessings of salvation—i.e. the assurance of forgive- 
ness of sins ami adoption into tho family of God, 
This, however, is not to be confounded with a 
certainty of final salvation. They believe the 
Spirit of God gives no assurance to any man of 
that, but only of present pardon, in harmony 
with this view, they reject tlio doctrine of tho 
necessary perseverance of the saints, and hold that 
it is fearfully possible to fall from a state of grace, 
and oven to perish ab lust after having ' tasted of 
tho heavenly gift,’ and having been f made par¬ 
takers of the Holy Ghost. 1 They also maintain 
the perfectibility of Christians, or rather fclia possi¬ 
bility of their entire sane bill cation as a privilege to 
be enjoyed in this life. But AYbsloy ‘explains’ 
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that 1 Christian perfection docs not imply an 
exemption from ignorance ov mistake, in hr unties 
or temptations ; but it implies the being so crucified 
'with Christ os to be able to testify, “ I live not, but 
Christ liveth in me." 1 He regards the sins of a 

1 perfect * Christian as 1 in voluntary transgressions/ 
and floes not think they should bo called * sins 1 at 
all, though ho admits that they need the atoning 
Id noil of Christ. The mode of worship is elastic, 
ranging from the full and stately liturgical service 
of the Church of England, and Wesley's abridgment, 
to the free, spontaneous uIterance of extempore 
nrayor, the singing of four hymns, and a sermon. 
The move elaborate services are found principally 
in the large cities, the more simple in the country 
towns and villages, The 1 love-feast 1 is for members 
only, and is held in each society once a quarter; 
it is a narration of vivid and inspiring experience, 
mingled with praise aud prayer. The Covenant 
Service is held on the first Sabbath of the New 
Year. Xn this service the members of the church 
solemnly reconsecrate themselves to God, ‘heartily 
contented that He appoint them their work and 
station;' covenanting to endeavour to order ami 
govern their whole life according to the divine 
direction, and not to allow themselves in Iho 
neglect of anything they know to be their duty. 
The service concludes with the lord’s Supper, 

(3) History. —The history of Methodism is for 
many years the history of Christian elFort to evan¬ 
gelise the neglected ‘ masses 1 of England, The 
labours oi Wesley, and of those whom he inspired 
to imitate his example, were of the noblest descrip¬ 
tion and met with remarkable success. 'Clie refor¬ 
mation of life which bis preaching produced, for 
; example, among the Kingswood colliers and the 
Cornwall wreckers, is a testimony to the power of 
L'Gliuum which cannot be too highly estimated. The 
zeal which 1 ms inspired the body in regard to foreign 
missions, although in the highest degree honourable, 
is only the logical development or their efforts at 
home—for tlioy originally regarded their society in 
England as simply a vast 'home mission,' and 
neither Wesley nor his followers desired to consider 
themselves a ‘sect/ a new church, in the common 
usage of the term, bub were warmly attached to the 
old national church, and considered themselves 
among her true children. When Weslev died 
(1791) bis 'societies ’ bad spread over the United 
Kingdom, the continent of Europe, the .States of 
America, and the West Indies, and numbered 
8 l ),000 meinbors. Since then they have largoly 
increased (see below), 

The Wesleyan Methodists have four theological 
colleges for the training of ministers—at Richmond 
Hill, Snvroyj Didslmry, South Lancashire; Hcad- 
iuglev, in Y orksbirc; and Handsworth, Birmingham. 
They have, besides, numerous secondary scnools, 
and also (in 1889} 8-11 day-schools, with 179,578 
scholars; the total income of the .schools being 
£24(5,478. The Methodist Hook-room is situated 
in the City Read, London, and issues hundreds of 
thousands of religious publications (tracts, &c.) 
monthly. The newspapers and other periodicals 
professedly in connection with the body include four 
quarterlies, and about loOionnuik in English aud 
other languages. Among tm more eminent Metho¬ 
dist authors may be named the two Wesleys, 
Fletcher, Benson, Clarko, Moore, Watson, Drew, 
ErlniondMm, % Sutuliffe, Jackson, Trellry, Rule, 
Nichols, Smith, Etheridge, liigg, I J ope, Gregory, 
Beet, and Pearse. 

Tub Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
society of Wesleyan Method is, fci in the United 
States of America, whore tlio first members of that 
body—immigrants from Ireland—established them¬ 
selves as a religious society in Now York in iho 
year 17(50, In the course of a year or two their 

numbers lmd considerably increased, and they wrote 
to John Wesley to send Lhem ont some competent 
preachers. Two immediately o fib red themselves for 
the work, Richard Eoavdmau and Joseph lTlmuov, 
who were followed in 1771 by Francis Aslnny and 
Richard Wright. The agitations preceding the war 
of independence, which soon afterwards hroko out, 
interrupted the labours of the English Methodist 
preachers in America, all of whom, with the except 
tion of Asbury, returned homo before thb close of 
the year 1777 ; bub their place appears to have boon 
supplied by others of native origin, and they con¬ 
tinued to prosper, so that at the toniiination of the 
revolutionary struggle they numbered 43 preachers 
and 1.9,7dO nienibeis. Up to this time the American 
Wesleyan Methodists had laid no claim to being a 
distinct religions organisation, Liko Wesley him¬ 
self, they regarded themselves as members of the 
English Episcopal Church, or rather that branch of 
it then existing in America, and Llieir ‘ preachers 3 as 
a body of irregular auxiliaries to the ordained clergy. 
‘Episcopal churches , 1 we arc informed, * arc Mil! 
standing in New York ami else who re, at whose 
altars Embury, Pilninor, Board man, Straw) nidge, 
Asbury, and Rankin, the earliest Methodist 
preachers, received the holy communion . 3 But the 
recognition of the United States as an independent 
country, and tho diUbrcnoo of feolingH aud interests 
that necessarily sprang up between the congrega¬ 
tions at home and blioso in America, rendered the 
formation of an independent society inevitable. 
We&Jej’ became conscious of this, and mef? the emer¬ 
gency in a manner as bold as it was unexpected. 

He himself was only a presbyter of the Church of 
England, but having convinced himself thaL in the 
primitive church a presbyter and a bishop were ono 
and the same order, differing only as to tficir official 
functions, lie assumed the oiHccof the latter, and, 
in September 1784, with tho assistance of some other 
presbyters who bad joined his movement, ho set 
apart and ordained the Ilcv. Thomas Coke (q.v.) t 
or Oxford University, bishop of the infant church. 
Coke immediately sailed for America, aiul ami eared 
with his credentials at the Conference hold at 
Baltimore in December of the same year, lie 
was unanimously recognised by tho assembly of 
preachers, appointed A.slmry coadjutor bishop, and 
ordained several preachers‘to the oilices of deacon 

1 and elder. Wesley aJ«<? granted the ineachaw per¬ 
mission (which allows tho extensive ecclesiastical 
power ho wielded) to organise a separate and 
independent church under Iho Episcopal form of 
government. Nevertheless, thcro were not a few 
who wore dissatisfied with the Episcopal form 
of government. This feeling grew stronger and 
stronger, until in 1830 a secession look place, 
and a new ecclesiastical organisation was formed, 
called the ‘Methodist IVntesLant Church.’ In 
1S42 a second secession took place, cliiofly on 
the question of slavery—the secedcvs pronounc¬ 
ing all slave-holding sinful, and excluding slave* 
holders from church membership and Christian 
fellowship \ and in 1843 a meeting was bold at 
Utica, New York, where a new society was con¬ 
stituted and named the ‘Wesleyan Methodist 
| Connection of America.' It has continued up to 
the present a small and unimportant body, But in 
1844 a far larger and more important secession Look- 
place on the same question, when the wliolo of tho 
Methmtist societies in the then .slave-holding sLatus, 
conceiving themselves aggrieved by the proceedings 
instituted, at the general Conference of New York 
(1844) against the Rev. James 0. Andrew, I).l),, 

1 one of thy bishops, and a citizen of Ucorgia, who 
had married a lady possessed of slaves, resolved to 
break off connection with their northern broil iron. 
Hence originated the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, In 1869 a movement (unsuccessful) began 
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in favour of the re-union of tho northern and south¬ 
er^ MotlwUsl Episcopal Churches, slavery, the 
main obstacle in tho way, having been Jinally 
abolished. There are now 10 theological schools, 
nearly 60 colleges and universities, and a great 
number of oilier educational institutions belonging 
to the hotly in America, with some ,*10,000 students. 
Tho publications of tho church, managed by a 
General ilook Committee, extend to far above 
200,000,000 pages of books and tracts in a year; 
while in its foreign missions more than 3000 Ameri¬ 
can missionaries arc employed. 

11 oturning to the English Wesleyan Methodisls, 
wo mention the various accessions from tho parent 
hotly in the order of time. {1) The Methodist New 
Connection .—This society detached itself from the 
older one in 1797. Us doctrines and order aio the 
same, the only dillhrnnco being that it admits one 
layman to each minister into tho Conference, and 
allows thorn to share in tho transaction of all busi¬ 
ness, both secular and spiritual, These laymen 
arc chosen either hy the circuits or by * guardian 
representatives * elected for life by the Conference, 
(2) Primitive Methodist s t vulgarly designated 
Jenifers, wora lU'Sl formed into a society in 1B10, 
though tho found ovh had separated from the old 
Bocioty sonio years before. The inimediato cause of 
this separation was a disagreement as to the pro¬ 
priety of rump -mootings for religions pm pones; and 
also upon tho question of women lining permitted 
to preach, A third point of rtiirerenco is the 
admission to their conference of two lay delegates 
for every minister. 13) Independent 'Methodists t 
who flfjparatcd in 1810. They aro chiefly distin¬ 
guished hy their rejection of a paid min wiry. (4) 
Bible Christians, also called Jh’i/au/tcs, were formed 
by a local preacher named JJryan, who seceded 
from the Wcsloyans in J81G, Tho only distinction 
between thorn and tho original body appears to he 
that the former receive the cnchavislic olomenta in 
a sitting poslmo. (6) United Free Church Method* 
iftts have noon formed by tho amalgamation of two 
seels of nearly omiftl numerical si length. Tho 
older of thesej called the Wesleyan Association, 
originated in 183G in tho removal of ono or two 
influential ministora from tho original Connection. 
Points of difference subsequently appeared with 
regard to the constitution or the (JouWYoncc.—I’hc 
younger sect, called the Wesleyan ltcform Associa¬ 
tion, took ils rise in 1840 through the expulsion of 
several ministers from the parent body on a charge 
uf insubordination, and, being founded on lue 
samo principles as tho lual-monturned community, 
arrangements wore entered into for their union, 
which was subsequently dice led in 1857. Church 
independency and freedom of representation in tho 
Annual assembly aro two of tho most prominent 
distinctive trails in tho organisation of llio United 
Methodist Free Church. 

Tho Welsh Ualyinibtic Methodists aro not a 
secession from tho followers of Wesley, but origin¬ 
ated partly in the preaching of hln fricncl and follow- 
evangelist, Whitoliold, and partly in that of IIowcl 
Harris. Whitcliehl was a Calvinist; Wesley, as 
wo have scon, was on some points decidedly 
Armiiiian. A dillbronco uruso between thorn on 
the subject of election. Henceforward their paths 
lay in dill'evcnt directions, Whltofiold, Jiowover, 
di'd not form a religious sect; ami aflor Lis death 
(1770) his followers, being left without any dis¬ 
tinct bond or organisation, either followed the 
leading of tlio Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.), or 
became distributed among other denominations, a 
huge portion, especially in Wales, becoming 
absorbed in the new socioty gradually forming 
iLself through tho preaching of IIowcl IlarriN anti 
Ills coadjutors. They became a separato Hotly in 
18 JO, and have now about 130,000 communicants, 
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The total number of members and adherents of 
Methodist churches is estimated at 25,000,000 ; the 
following table shows the distribution of ministem 
and mombcis in 18S9 : 


Mlnletv'Ts. MeralJcw. 

Wesleyan Methodists— 

Great Uritalu. 1,076 514,700 

Irelmul.,. 231 23,000 

Foreign Missions. 876 87.778 

French Cunforciico. 30 1,641 

ttoiitli Afrirnn Conferences. 173 80,870 

West Indian Conferences. 80 48,082 

Australnslnn Conference*. C05 78,060 

Methodist New Connection— 

I5n ff hm<l. I SI 03,481) 

Ireland. 8 1,013 

Missions. 7 1,41)5 

Bible ChrtatlAnB— 

England.,. 170 20,040 

Australia, &c.... 80 £>,760 

Prhnitlvo Method |Sts— 

England mul Missions. 1,053 104,374 

United MethodIsb Free Cliurrbrs— 

Home Utah lets. 340 74,103 

Foreign Districts. 00 11,95(5 

Wealoyan Hoform Union. 14 8,083 

Independent Method 1st*. 0,005 

United States, Episcopal Clmrchefi— 

Mcithodkt Eplbcniial Chtnrcli, North.14,135 2,003,935 

MetJmdist Eidseopnl Church, South. 4,530 1,102,920 

African MulhoiUHt E]4scopnl Church .... 2,551) 405,000 

African Method hi Epls. Ziun Church.... 2,110 311,000 

Coloured Mctli. JSpJfl. Churchof America.,. 1,720 105,000 

Evangelical Anseolntion. 1,121 137,097 

United Hiothreti Church. 1.5C0 105,273 

Union AinnlcftnMct.il. Ejds, Clairoli. 40 3,660 

United State*, Non'Episcopal Cl in relies— 

Methodist ProtesiATj ft Cliurdi. 1,670 120,208 

Oilier non-Eplseopal CJiurcliOH. 2,502 01,314 

Cnnndfl, Methodist Church of. 1,558 212,770 

Total..38,817 5,020,8 OS 


Seo, besides tlio works and tlio Lives of tho Wesleys 
and of Whifcofield, Gcorgo Smith’s History of Methodism 
(1802); Abol Stevens’ History of the Rdiifious Movement 
called Methodism (Now York, 1S01); Daniel’s Short 
Hi story of (he Methodists (1882); and works on the 

S t constitution, and economy of Methodism by 
i, Williams, and l%g. For Methodist missions, 
sec Hrafwwfl. 

Methodius. See Cviiil. 

lUetlnieil Treaty, a commercial treaty nego¬ 
tiated in 17U3 by Paul Met linen, the English am¬ 
bassador in Portugal, with that country, to admit 
Portuguese wines to England at ft duty one-third 
loss than that on French wines, the Portuguese 
undertaking in return to admit English wool, im¬ 
posing on it, however, tho old duty of 23 per cent. 
ad valorem. It was annulled in 1836. 

Methyl ia an organic radical homologous with 
Ethyl (q.v. ), Its formula is CH 3 , but, as it cannot 
exist in the free state, two sucli groups of atoms 
unite together to form othano, CH;i—CHa- As ill 
the cuso of ethyl, methyl is the centre of a whole 
group of substances known as the methyl-group. 
Thus, tho hydride of methyl, GH 3 II, known as 
light cftrimrotted hydrogen, marsh-gas, or fire¬ 
damp, is well known as the cause of explosions in 
coal-mines. It is a light, inodorous gas, half os 
heavy as air; non-poisonous and very in fin nun able, 
forming an explosive mixture with seven volumes of 
air. Methyl alcohol, CH a OH» is,obtained ns a by¬ 
product in the manufacture of beet-root sugar, and 
also by the dry distillation of wood. It is a colour- 
loss, mobile liquid* resembling ordinary alcohol in 
many of its properties. Methyl oxide or methyl 
other, (CIL) a O, corresponding to ethyl other or 
common ether, is a gas at ordinary temperatures, 
very soluble in water and alcohol, and capablo of 
being condensed to a liquid by pressure and 6old. 
It is largely prepared for use in freenhig-ninohines, 
owing to tho intense cold which icaults when the 
liquefied gas is allowed to evaporate, It is pre¬ 
pared by the action of sulphuric acid on wood 
spirit. 
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Besides the above, mobhy] enters into the con¬ 
stitution of many ethereal salts and amines, such 
as methyl chloride, ncefcale, and salicylate, as 
well ag methyl amine, dimethyl amine, &c. (see 
Aahnhs ). The salicylate, CH 3 G 7 H 5 0 <?> is interesting 
as being the ethereal oil of Gaulthcria procimhcn^ 
from which pure methyl alcohol and pure salicylic 
acid cau both be made. Eor Methyl Violet, see 
DVICING; and for Methylene, sec ANESTHESIA. 

iltctUyUltcd Spirit consists of a mixture of 
9 parts of alcohol, of specific gravity 0*1)20, with 
I part of Pyroxylic (q.v.) or wood-spirit. This 
addition of wood-spirit renders it unlit for drinking, 
although it scarcely inter fores with its power aw a 
solvent. It is allowed by the excise to he sold 
duty-free for manufacturing purposes, and for pre¬ 
serving specimens in museums. 

Mctonie €ycl<c# See Chronology, Goldek 
Number. 

JIetoi>e« Bee Entablature. 

3Icti*c is that regulated succession of certain 
groups of xy Babies in which Poetry (q.v.) is usually 
written. A greater or less number of groups forms 
a line or mvw, and in modem languages the verses 
usually rhyme with one another; but this is not 
at all essential to the notion of metro. Iji the 
classic languages metre depended upon the way 
in which long and short syllables were made to 
succeed one another, English metre depends, not 
upon the distinction of long and short, hut upon 
that of accented and unaccented syllables, Tlius, in 
the lines, 

I Tha cnr'ltow toils' | tho knoll' f of purt'i fng tiny'— 

Win'Horn ami f chiefs', should tlio | siiaffc' or the J «wwl'— 

the accents occur at regular intervals; mid the 
groups of syllables tlms formed constitute each a 
metro or measure. Tho groups of long and short 
syllables composing the metre a of classic verse 
wore called Jcct> each foot having a distinctive 
name, The same names are sometimes applied to 
English measures, an accented syllable in English 
being held to lie oauivalent to a long syllable in 
Latin or Greek, nna an unaccented syllable to n 
sliart, Every metre in English contains one accen ted 
syllable and either one or two unaccented syllables. 
As fcho accent may lie on tho flint, second, or third 
syllable of the group, fchoro thus arrive five distinct 
measures, two dissyllabic and three trisyllabic, as 
seen in the words—1, com'forb (corresponding to 
the classic Trochee); 2, agree' (Iambus}; 3, 
mm'muring (Dactyl); 4, ctmfu'ftum (Amphibrach J; 
3, colonnade' (Anapiast). Those measures arc 
arranged in lines or vo'ses, varying in length in 
dijToraifc pieces and often in tho same piece. Tho 
ending measure of a lino is frequently incomplete, 
or 1ms a supernumerary syllable; and sometimes 
one measure is substituted for another. AU that 
is necessary is that sonic one measure he ho pre¬ 
dominant as to give a character Lo the verse. 
Constant recurrence of the same menanro produces 
monotony. The following lines exemplify fclio five 
measures : 

(l) Rich* tin; | treas'ine. 

Vtcr 1 hitfty | ytar.Vof ) Europe \ Ita'ti | cy'cle 1 of' Co|thfcy\ 
(i!) Aloft*} in aw* | fill h huts'. 

prop* )CV sttttl'i y of f j maiifcnul' \ is wan'. 

(3) DmV of the j wiVUoinefls, 

Bright/es.t and (bent' of the ( sons' of the \ morning. 

(4) Thu lien' «*f i tho morr/mj;, 

0 young' Loclt unvar lun | conic out’ of[ the vest/, 

{fi) As they rrmt' J mi the aim r<A 

Tho Assyr' |(nn caino down' | like n wolf' J on the raid'. 

It is instinctively felt that some of these measures 
are better suited for particular subject than other a 


Thus, the first lias a bri.sk, abrupt, energetic char¬ 
acter, agreeing well with lively 7 ami gay subjects, 
and also with the intensity of such pieces tvs 
i oka ha'c. Tho second is by fav the most usual 
metre in English poetry; it occurs, in fact, most 
frequently in the ordinary prose-mo vein out of tho 
language. It i & smooth, graceful, and stately j 
readily adapting itself to easy narrative, and tiiu 
expression of blio gentler feelings, or to tho treat¬ 
ment of sovoro and sublime subjects. Tho trisyl¬ 
labic metres, owing to the number of unaccented 
syllables in them* are vaiud in their movement, 
with a tripping lightness ihtib suggests tho analog} 7 
of music in triple time. They arc all less regular 
and monotonous than the dissyllabic metros, One 
of them is frequently substituted for another, as in 
fchc opening of Hymn's bride of A by d os: 

Knmv*ye i)u?) Jjiiifl' where tin?) cy'prm and ) JoyrTlf 

Arc cm'Urns J of deeds' tliafc l urn ilonr' in j tliolr dime'; 

Where tlio rage' | of tho vnl'ILuru, the love/ f of the till*' I tie— 

where each of the three lines is in a dillbrenfc metre, 
the flint dactylic, the second amphijnuohic, the 
third anapiustic. In addition to Lins irregularity, 
one of tlie unaccented syllables is often wanting ; 
as in Alvs Humans' poem, The. Voice of faring: 

I mind ,) I cmnu'; | ye have caUviV } uio loud ; 

I conic' \ doi'llio turnin'Itulus with light' 1 (Uid song'— 

the first line has only one measure of three fly 1 - 
(ablest although the general character of the 
versification is trisyllabic. 

Tn a kind of verso introduced by Coleridge, and 
used occasionally by Byron and others, tho mv- 
accented syllables arc altogether left out of account, 
and the versification is made to depend upon having 
a regular number of accents in fcho lino : 

TIlaiu is' not wind' enough' to twirl' 

The fW red lenfj Gift fnsl/ of fls ohm', 

That rtnno/cs ns oft'en as dnhci/ it- can' 

On the toii'iimub twig' that looks iii>' at tlio nicy', 

Here there arc four accents in each into, but fcho 
number of syllables varies from eight to eleven. 

The variety of combinations of metres and rhymes 
liuifc may be formed is endless; lmL a few of the 
more usual /onus of English versifiration lmve 
received florin! sanies, mu 1 these wo may byieily 
notice. 

Octosyllabics are verses rondo up ciich of four 
mensuroH of tho second kind of metro, and therefore 
containing eight syllables: 

With fniJt';lci«H h/ jbour, Cla'jja bound' 

And htinve’) to Htnneli* ] tho gush’Ung wound*. 

ScofcL's and Byron's romantic poems (navy bum and 
the Corsair)" arc mostly in octosyllabics, and so 
are Undibym, Lai la Roukh, and many other pieces. 

Heroic ihu term anolied to verses containing,/? re 
metres of thesecond kind, or ten syllables, Heroics 
either rhyme in couplets, or arc without rliyino, 
constituting blank veim Many of fcho cl lief 
navrflfcivo and t didactic poems in the English 
language are in rhyming bcmicK; as those of 
Drydon, Pope, Cowper, Ac. Milton’s two great 
poems, Young’s Wight Thouijids^ TJminson’.s 8fmms x 
Cowper’.s Task\ Wo win wort Ids Excursion ^ and many 
ofcliem are written in blank Jmroics. Mntried) 
dramas are almost ahvays In blank verse ; in which 
case then; is frequently a supernumerary ay liable, 
or even two, at the. end of the line : 

To bo. ; oy not, \ to Vie, J that h \ iho I Ian ? 

Wlicther | 'lia no j bier hi I Urn mind ( to 

Two trochaic measures arc in uso in Engllsli, 
the (iffceen-syllfthlo and tlio seven-syllable. Of the 
former the best example in Tennyson's Lockslry 
Hall; tlie latter was a favourite form with Keats, 
as in the Ode on the Toots and Mermaid Tttoern, and 
of Shelley, as in tho Li tics Written in the E naan can 
Hills. 

In Elegiacs the fines arc of fcho same length and 
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tlio same monsmfi as in heroics, hut, tho rhymes 
are alternate, ami divide the poem into qua t mi ns 
ov stanzas of four lines, as in Gray's Elegy* The 
Spenserian stanza, popularised by Spenser in the 
Faerie Qncenc, and much used hy Byron, di tiers from 
common heroics only in the arrangement of the 
rhyme*, and fn concluding with an Alexandrine 
which gives it a sonorous cndenco particularly 
pleasing to tho ear. Tho Chaucerian heptastiuh is 
a .seven-line decasyllabic stanza called also rime 
royal, having three rhymes, ono connecting the 
lirst nml third; another, tho .second, fourth, and 
liftli; and the third, the sixth and sovonth. 

The octosyllabic quatrain, the quatrain in eights 
and sixes, ami the quatrain in sixes, with the third 
lino octosyllabic, aro commonly called long measure, 
common measuro, and short measure, Tlio second 
ha h been also called service metre, being tiro form 
of versification adopted in the metrical Psalms, in 
many hymns, and other lyrical pieces. From being 
frequently employed in old romances and ballads, 
lliis inelro is also called ballad metre, A familiar 
sample in CJmucoF* Hi aw of Sir Thnpm, The 
limb and third lines often rhyme, ns well as the 
second and fourth. 

In triple measures the most important are the 
quatrain, the six-lino and the eight-line stanzas, 
finch may he dactylic, anapmstic, or ampldiunbic, 
hut the last in the most common; of the first an 
example is Hymn's Sony of Haul before his hist 
Baltic-1 of the second, Wolfes Burial of Sir John 
Moore; of tho tim’d, in many ballads'and songs, 
as in the lino : 

I tmw r from ) tlicbrnch 1 when \ t)io muni'lng \ *nntt shining. 
The unvhymed metres are hoxamotors, blank 
verso, and’choral metres, sometimes, as in Queen 
Mali, iambic; in the Strayed llcvellcr, trociiaic. 

Such aro some of the mom usual and dolinito 
form* of vondfieftthm. To many pocniH, eft|jceiftl/y 
the more recent ones, so much licence is assumed 
that it in difiicult to tmeo any regular rcciiiToncc or 
other law doUirminiog tho changes of metre, or tho 
lengths of tho lines; the poet seeks to suit tho 
modulation at every turn to the varying sentiments. 
Hub it limy ho questioned whether much of this 
to! moment of art is not thrown away, upon ordinary 
readers at least, wlm, failing to perceive any special 
suitableness, arc inclined to look upon those violent 
departures from accustomed regularity as the results 
of caprice. 

See also bhu Hpcoial urticlos in this work on Accent, 
AUiVmi.vnoN, UmvmiVmirtE, IIv.XAMFmqOM:, l?omv, 
Quantity, Uiiyme, and Bonnet; J id win Quest's History 


and Prof. Sohippor's ICnylisckc Ml Irik (Bonn, lvSM-80), 
flltitre* the basis of the 4 metrical ’ or modem 
French system of weights and measures, and the 
unit of length. The fust suggestion of a change on 
fclio previous system dates as far hack as tho time 
of Pliiliii the Fair; hub up till 1790 no important 
change nml boon effected. On tho 8th May 1700 
proposals ware made hy the French government to 
the British, for the meeting of an equal number of 
members from tho Academy of Science* anil the 
lloyal Society of London, to dcterinino the length 
of the simple pendulum vibrating seconds in N, lab. 
45° at the love) of Lho sea, with tho view of making 
this the unit of a now system of measures. The 
British gov’crninonl, however, did not give this 
proposal a favourable reception, and it foil to tho 
ground, Tho French govern in out, impatient to 
effect a reform, obtained the appointment by the 
Academy of Sciences of a commission composed of 
Benda, Lagrange, Laplace, Mongo, and Coiulorcol, 
to ehoosa fjxnji the following thiee, tho length of / 
the pendulum, tho fourth part of the equator, and I 


oi twenty mem Dor*, mne ot whom were French, tlie 
rest having been deputed by tho governments of 
Holland, -Savoy, Denmark, Spain, Tuscany, and 
the Roman, Cisalpine, Ligurian, and Helvetic 


the fourth part of tbo meridian, the ono best fitted 
for their purpose, The coimnis&imi decided in 
favour of Lhe last—resolving that tho 
of a quadrant of the Mcridinn (<pv.) bo taken for 
the basin of the new system, and be called a 
1 metre, 1 Dehimbvo and Mccliain were immedi¬ 
ately charged with the measurement of the meri¬ 
dian between Dunkerque mid Barcelona; and tiio 
result of their labours was referred to a committee 
of twenty member*, nine of whom were French, the 

,— r.L 1_S._ _ 1 1 .1 . - 

H Of 

and 

V..S. >1V.II>..I| iiijjium.i, mill Helvetic 

rcjiiiljlics. By Him committee the length of the 
metre was found to he 443’206 Parisian lines, or 
39-3707D0-A English inches ; and standards of it and 
of the kilogramme (sec Gpammk) wore constructed, 
and deposited among the archives of France, where 
they still remain, If wc call the mfefcro 3 feet 3jJ 
indies our error will 1)6^inch only. Tho'met¬ 
rical system * received legal sanction 2d November 
1801 * The following are the fractions and multiples 
of tin? m^fcre : 

EiJgUirii Indies, 

MHlIniMrc, 0303707904 

CifllthnOtre, 1 301^070 04 

Uecilll&trc, 3’037 07001 EiiijUhIi FeeL EnglUSi Vanls. 

MbTius, 30*3707004 =s a*2S0S002 = 1*003033 

Ueram&tvc, 3(13*707(104 = 32 80500^ = 10*03033 

lli'ctomi'tro, 3037'070(14 = 328 0SO92 = 100-3033 

KilomOtro, 303707001 = 32BO*8Di)2 = 1003*033 

Myrtnuita, 803707 004 = 32B03'M)2 =10030*33 

The term 'metric system 1 is also extended to tbo 
French square measure baaed on the Arc (q.v,), 
wliicli is a square the side of which is a mfetro; to 
tho measure of weight Based on the Gramme 
(q.v.), which is the weight of a cubic dcciinfcfcro of 
distilled water; to the measure of capacity bused 
on tho Litre (q.r.), tlio volume of a cubic deci¬ 
metre ; and to the cubic measurement baaed on tbo 
Stfro (q, v. j, which is a cubic in&trc. See Decjuiaf, 
System, 

Metronome, a small machine for indicating 
tho correct time or speed at which a musical com¬ 
position should ho played. It is essentially an 
inverted pendulum moved hy clockwork. The 
time is regulated by a weight which can bo pitched 
up nml down fclio pendulum rod, on which is a 
graduated scale. The metronome ns wq have it 
was patented by Mulzcl in 1816, but was really 
invented by IVinkcl of Amsterdam. 
Metropolitan, tfeo Anomn-Siiop, Colony. 
Mettcrnicli, Clemens Wenzel Nepomuk 
Loth a u. Prince vim Mettornkli mid Duke of 
Poutella, nil eminent Austrian diploinatiafc, was 
horn at Coblenz, 15th May 1773- His ancestors 
bad obtained distinction in the wars of the empire 
against the Turks; bin family had supplied more 
than one elector to tho archbishoprics of Mainz 
and Troves; and Ins hither, Franz Georg Karl, 
Count von Mottcniicli, bad secured a high reputa¬ 
tion ns a diplomatist and as the associate of 
Kaunitz. Young MeLtcrnich therefore entered 
tho service of his country under the most favour¬ 
able auspices, of which lie was not slow in taking 
advantage, At the age of fifteen be matriculated 
at the university of S trashing, whore ho bud for bis 
fellow-student Benjamin Constant, and horn which 
lie removed, two years afterwards, to Mainz to 
complete his education. In 1794, after a short 
visit to England, he was attached to tho Austrian 
embassy at tbo Hague, in the following year marry¬ 
ing fche granddaughter and heiress or his fatbor’s 
fviomi Kanuitz. tie fiv&fc came into notice at the 
congress of Rastadfc, where lie represented the 
\Yosby»haUan nobility, after which he accompanied 
Count Stadion to St 4 Petersburg, From this point 
Ids rise was very rapid, as he added to the advan¬ 
tages of his birth and connections a more than 
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ordinary shtiro of diplomatic ability, with the most 
graceful ami winning manners. At- twenty-eight 
lie was appointed Austrian minister at the court of 
Dresden, and after the lapse of two years lie was 
wont as ambassador bn 11 orim, where ho Ionic a 
leading navi in the well-known coalition which was 
dissolved by the battle of Atisborlilz. After the 
>enco of lTosburg young MotLcrnich was selected 
or the most important diplomatic appointment iu 
the gift of the emperor—that of minister at the 
court of Napoleon. When lie presented himself 
before the emperor, he was greeted with the 
remark, ' You arc very young to ( re present .so 
powerful a monarchy. J 'Your majesty was not 
old or at Austovlitv replied Met term oh, with a 
slight exaggeration which could not make the 
compliment less acceptable * mul, indeed, young as 
lie was, he exhibited an address and a knowledge 
before which Napoleon might bluster, hub of which 
lie never cimlil get the bettor. Without much 
ardour, with very limited sympathies, with no 
deep convictions, he had a clear head and a firm 
lmnd ; lie could keep Ms own secret, and he could 
worm out the secrets of others; and, making him- 
self the moat agreeable man in the world, ho 
plotted with a smiling countenance, uuinmnvrcd iu 
(ulaiiccj and struck tlio hardest when he .seemed to 
yield the moat. 

In 1807 ho concluded the treaty of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, very favourable to the mlorests of Austria ; 
and cm the outbreak tho wfu between France 
and Austria in 1809 he won detained .some time 
before lie could obtain his passport. In the course 
of that year ho succeeded Count Stadion as 
minister of Foreign Affairs, and it was dliving hi* 
tenure of oflico that ho conceived the idea of ft 
mam ago between Napoleon and an Austrian arch¬ 
duchess au a means of purchasing a respite for the 
empire. Mottormch escorted Marie Louise to Paris, 
Amidst tlio cllflicnliios of 1S12-13 Mofcloniich 
maintained at first a tempo rising policy, hat the 
obstinacy of Napoleon at length led him to resolve 
upon the declaration of war with France made in 
August IH13. In tho autumn of that year the grand 
alliance was signed at Teplitz, and Mettornicli, 
in recognition of his great ability in connection 
with the negotiations, was mined to the dignity 
of a prince of the cm pile. In the subsequent 
conferences and treaties the newly-created prince 
took a very prominent part, and he subsequently 
signed on behalf of Austria the second treaty of 
Paris on 20th November 1815. lie afterwards paid 
a visit to England, anil was nnulo an LL.D. by the 
university or Oxford—the only honour this man 
of countless orders ever received from Britain. 
After this lie stilt continued to conduct the 
diplomacy of Austria; in 1821 lie was appointed 
chancellor of the empire, and in 182b succeeded 
Count Ziehy ns president of mintstorud conferences 
on home affairs. Ills efforts were now earnestly 
directed to the maintenance of peace in Europe 
and the preservation of the existing stale of things 
in the Austrian dominions by the strictest measures 
of police and severe despotism. In tho mildest 
expressions of individual opinion ho saw symptoms 
of dangerous ngUatum, and his supreme object 
was to combine what lie called the conservative 
forces of society against anmcliy, Then came tlio 
French Revolution of 1848, and Met tern folds hatred 
of revolution was fanatical. The shock, which over¬ 
turned for a Lime half the thrones of Europe, was 
felt at Vienna, and the government fell, in spite of 
the resistance of JVIcfcLeniicIi, who maintained his 
policy of ‘ thorough ’ to the lust. Leaving Vienna 
with nn escort of cavalry, ho llcil to England, and 
there lie remained till JHul, in the autumn of which 
year bo made a. sort of royal progress to his castle 
of Johamusbcrg on the Rhine. From this time, 


although Lhc advice of fclic old statesman was occa¬ 
sionally asked by the emperor, ho was never again 
requested to assume office. He died at Vienna on 
11th June J 859, The A ulobioyruphy of Motternich 
(French, 1870-82 j German, Eng. trails. 

1880-83), edited hy Ilia aon, throws valuable light 
on the stirring tiinCfl in which he lived. In these 
volumes also appears the diary of his third wife, 
Countess Melanie Zichy-Fevravis, whom be married 
in 1831, when 1m was about Jifty-eighfc years of age. 
She was a clover and hoauLifnl woman, and gave 
her husband much effective aid, From many 
entries in her diary it is evident that, if her 
husband was stern and harsh in political strife, ho 
ny ns not without warm and gonial affections. To 
her Prince Metfcernich was as good and great a 
man as over lived, and she expresses more than 
oiico her opinion that he alone 4 could save tho 
world d 

Thom arc worta on Mettornicli by Hinder (1836), 
Gross-Holfinger (1840), Hchmidfc-Woifsseiifcls (1K01), 
Beer (1877); and ace Mcttcvuhhy by Colonel Mallcuou 
( f Statesmen * series, 1888). 

a village of 1'miice, 5 miles N. of 
Touvh hy rail, noted for its great agricultural ami 
industrial Reformatory (q.v,), the parent of all 
such institutions. It dates from 1839, and in 188G 
had 537 inmaLes, 

Mcttric. Hoe Lamkttrie. 

Metz, Llio strongest fortress of Gorman Lorraine 
(before 1871 the principal bulwark of the north¬ 
eastern Iron tier of France, and capital of the 
department of Moselle), stands on the liver 
Moselle at the iutlax of the SeLUe, 216 mile* Ik of 
Paris. The strength of the place cmisJhU in its 
exterior defences, of which the principal are a 
cordon of forts, some greatly strengthened and 
improved since the German annexation, and some 
entirely now. The cathedral, a Gothic edifice 
(14th to 16th century), in remarkable for its vast 
size and its Architectural lightness, and has a 
beautiful spire of open work, 303 feet in height. 
Of other seven {'ullmiio churches, Lhti most Interest¬ 
ing is Vincents. That! are two Protestant 
elmrehos mul a synagogue. The city Inis a, library, 
a museum, a military academy, a music school, 
art and numismatic collections 1 , &c. A paid from 
tanning and the making of saddles and shoos, Lhore 
arc few industries, though there are several iron¬ 
work's in (lie vicinity. The trade is chiefly in 
wine, brandy, pmserml fruit*, leather, Ac, Pop,, 
which iu I860 was 48,325, had in 1875, by reason of 
emigiatinu into France, decreased to ’37,025, or 
with garrison, 45,856} (1899) 59,723, including a 
large garrison. Tho Protestants are less tlmn half 
ci« numerous ns the Catholics. Metz, known to tlio 
Unmans ns Diwftiritm, was afterwards called 
lUcttis (corrupted from Medioinatrici, the* name of 
the people), hence the present form. Under tlm 
Franks it was the capital of Australia, and in 870 
passed to fclie empire ; it was afterwards made a free 
city of tho empire. In 1552 it was tvenehemnudy 
talcou possession of by tho French ; and, although 
Charles Y, besieged the place from October 1652 to 
January 1553, they kept it fill it wtvs formally 
ceded to them in 1648. The fortifications, already 
strong, were completely reconstructed hy Yauhain 
in 1674 j they wove added to at various dates, and 
after 1830 thoroughly restored. In August 1S70 
Bnznine was compelled to retire with his army 
into Metz, which after a long siege wan taken by 
the Germans (see Fiianck, Vol. IV. \v 782); by 
the treaty of Fmnkforb it was annexed Lo Germany. 

Soo histories of the town by Co.stor (1871) anil IVhafc- 
phtl (3 vols, 1876-77); and the ftcwuuut of the warlike 
operations of 1870 by tho Gorman staff (1S72). Com¬ 
pare also Fazaixk 
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dlcudoil, ft village 5 miles W. of Palis by the 
railway to V aim ill os. The eh A lean, rebuilt l>y 
Mansard for the Dauphin in L695, and fitted up 
for Mario Louise by Napoleon in 1812, was reduced 
to min during Uie bombardment of Paris in 1871, 
The Purest is a favourite holiday resort. A chapel, 
dedicated to Notre Dnino des Diamines, cumniemo- 
raLm the terrible railway accident of Muy 1842, in 
which over 100 persons were burned alive. Habeluis 
was cure of Mend on. Pop. 7o70. 

jllcillcbekd, a town in tlio Belgian province 
of West Flanders, on the Handed, a tributary of 
the Lyrt, 24 miles SW. of Ghent. Pop. 9003. 

dieilien, An.ui (nob Antoine) Francois 
VAN DKH, Flemish painter, horn at Brussels, flbli 
January 1082 (nob 1034), was appointed, by Colbert 
in Lflfifl kittle-painter to Lm\k XIV,, and thence- 
forward accompanied that king in his military 
expeditions. A long series of Van dor Monies f s 
hattio*pictures hang in the Louvre. 11a died in 
Baris, Ifith October L69U. 

MttltUg* Jkan l)li, or Jean Olopinel, a French 
satirist, tiro Voltaire of the middle ages as Uaston 
Burin calls him, was bom at Meun-suv-Loire about 
1250. He nourished uiulor Philip tlio Fair, trans¬ 
lated many hooks into French, became itch and 
prosperous, and died before November 1305, Ilia 
Testament ^ in single-rimed quatrains, with all 
its raillery, reveals a genuine piety. Gut his great 
work is Uis cnntinualiou to the length of 22,817 
linos of the Vunam dr, la Hose, left unfmihlied in 
4070 lines by William of Lenin before 1260. ICo 
prosorml the original metre, but completely 
altered the treatment, substituting for its tender- 
ness, re linemen l, and elaborate allegorizing, sharp 
satirical pictures of actual life, forming an invalu¬ 
able mirror of the middle ages, tteo Jfist. Lilt, tfo 
la France, vol, xxviii. 

Meursius, Jon annum, tlio elder (properly Jan 
do Mourn), a learned scholar, was born at Looz- 
duinen near the Hague, Dili February 1570, studied 
philology at Leyden, next travelled through Europe 
with tlio sou of the Grand-pensionary Uavnoveldt, 
and became in 1010 professor of History, and next 
year of Greek, at Leyden, and afterwards Historio¬ 
grapher to the H talesmen oral, In 1025 lie became 
professor of History m the academy at iSorii in 
Denmark, and hero he died, 20th September 1639. 
11 i« industry was portentous, and his works are a 
storehouse of materials for students, especially in 
(Ire ok an Equities, lie edited Cato’s Dc lie lUtslim, 
Plato’s TimmiSy Lhe Characters of Theophrastus,, 
and a long series of the writings of the later Greek 
writers, as ^ Ly cop broil, Cons Ian tiniiH Forphyro* 
gonitufl, PliilostrabuH, Aristoxonus, Cons tan tinua 
Manassas, TheopliylacG, Theodoras Metocliites, 
Autigonus Cftrystius, Apollonius Dyskolus, and 
Phlcgon. Other works are fcho useful (Hossurinni 
Chwco-Ba rbftr um (1014), lies Bdgkai (1012), Athena? 
lintuvtu (1025), Historia Damca (H330), and ft 
long series of monographs on questions of Gruclc 
antiquities wldeli may lie fmuid in the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Grmartun of Gronovius. AcoUcctod 
ciiitiou of his works was prepared by Land (12 vols. 
FI or. J 7*11—03).—IliH son, Johannes Mrmsius. 
tlio younger, was born at Leyden in 1013, and died 
in Don mark in 1054. He wrote several antiquarian 
works of value, but his name by a singular mis¬ 
fortune survives in connection with tlio filth v 
JUcmntm lingiac Lalintu (best ed, Leyden, 1757), 
with which it is certain that ho had nothing to 
do, The original edition beam neither place nor 
dale, hut was most probably printed about 1G80 at 
Lyon or Grenoble, it contains a litfclo poem by 
Chorior (IGOD-92), hence, bis name has been loo 
cosily connected witli the book, tlio origin of which 
still remains an unsolved pnzzlo. 

Moiirthc-et-MosclIo* a department in the 
nfjvth-ufwtof France, formed, after tlio treaty of 1871 
with Germany, out of what remained of the former 
departments of Moselle and Mem the. It has four 
aiToiulissoinoiits—lhicy^jUUcville,Nancy,and Ton! 

-“Uii men of 2020 sq. m., and a imp, f J872) of 
30o,137; (1886) 431,093. The capital is Nancy. 
Ilte department belongs to tlio plateau of Lorraine, 
has very fertile soil, producing com, wine, potatoes, 
inut, boot-root for sugar, bops, &c., and is drained 
by the Moselle nrnl its tributaries. It has valuable 
iron-mines, and i* the first department in France 
for iron and steel, and the third for glass ; there 
are also important manufactures of pottery, wool¬ 
lens, cottons, chemicals, tobucco, paper, beer, 
artificial flowers, and embroidery-work. Ilock-sMt 
is mined in large quantities. Li point of popular 
education it ranks second amongst the French 
departments, Dou]is being fust. 

, illeil.se (Dutch Maas), an affluent of the Rhine, 
rises in the French department of IlaiUc-Marne, 
Hows in a northerly direction in a deep, narrow, 
winding valley, past Verdun and Sedan, entering 
Belgium just below Givcfc, on to Namur, whence 
it makes a huge curve to the east, then flows north 
past Ltfgc and Maestriclifc, and, blinding abruptly 
to tlio west, finally joins tlio Waal, one of the 
months of the Rhino, from the left opposite Gorkum. 
The united streams lake the name of the Mans, 
which stum divides ugnim The sou them branch 
passes through the liieslmch and Hollandsehe 
Djcp, and, again dividing, reaches the sea in two 
wide estuaries, ILiriimvliefc and Do Kmnuner. The 
northern brunch, called the Menvcde as far as 
Dordrecht and to the west of that town the Old 
Maas, likewise reaches the sea in two channels, 
the Old and the New Mtuis^ On this last stands 
Rotterdam. The entire rivet* is 500 miles in length ; 
it is navigahla from Verdun. Area of basin, 18,530 
sq. m. Its principal allluents are tlio iSambre on 
the left and the Ourtlie on the right. 

JUeitSC, a department in the north-east of 
France, touching Belgium in the north. Area. 
2404- sq. in.; pop. (1872) 284,725; (1886)291,071. 
TJio surface is traversed from south-east to north¬ 
west by the wooded Argonne ranges, which form 
the right and left bank of the liver Meuse, and 
separate it from Lhe basin of tlio Seine on the west 
and from that of the Moselle on the east. The 
soil in the valleys is fertile and well cultivated. 
Wheat, (Mifoq beet-root (for sugar), hemp, oil¬ 
plants, ami wine (nearly 9,000,000 gallons annually) 
are the principal products. Iron is mined mid 
i ri in inf act tired; glass and paper are the chief 
branches of industry, The four ariondisseinents 
arc Bar-le-Due, Cum mercy, Montnitidy, and Ver¬ 
dun. Tlio capital is Bar-le-Duc. 

Mexico, the must southerly country of North 
America, is a federal republic, embracing twenty- 
seven states, a federal district, and two territories. 

It extomlfl between the United States and Guate¬ 
mala, with an extreme length of nearly 2000 miles; 
its breadth varies between 1000 and {in the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec) 130 miles. It has a coast-llncof 
almost 6000 miles, but with scarcely a safe harbour 
beyond the noble haven of Acapulco; on the 
Atlantic .side, with its sandbanks and lagoons, 
tlieiu are only open roadsteads, or river-mouths 
closed to ocean vessels by bars and shallows; 
harbour-'works, however, were in active construc¬ 
tion at Vera Cruz mid Tampico in 1890- From 
the south-eastern and north-western extremities 
of the republic there extend the peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Lower California, enclosing the 
CtuIIh of Campeche and California respectively. 

The islands oi Mexico are few ami of no import¬ 
ance. 
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In area Mexico uhnnst equals Great Britain ami 
Ireland, France, (Termany, and Austria-Hungary 
together. The figures given in tlio following table 
are official, but in most cases they can be accepted 
only an approximate j largo sections of ALiclinacun 
aiut Guerrero, and also of Sonora, have nob yol 
been explored j ami there are still many Indians 
that have never even come in contact with 
tlio white man. Of the entire population the 
whites are estimated to form 10 per cent., the 
Indiana 38, anti the half-castes [mestizos) 48 pol¬ 
ecat. 
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There are separate articles in this work on most 
of the states anil chief towns. 

Surface ,—For the most pint Mexico consists of 
an mnuense tableland, which commences in the 
United States as far north as Colonuloj ami gradu¬ 
ally rises to over 8100 feet nb Marquez (the highest 
point touched by die railway), TO miles N. by \Y. of 
Mexico city; ami a moan elevation nearly as great 
is maintftiued in all the south central plateau ; 
cifc El Ptiso, on the northern frontier, the elevation 
is only 3717 feet. The prevailing formations are 
meUmorphie, but purl-ly overlaid hy igneous rocks 
of every geologic epoch, rich in metalliferous ores. 
In the highest ranges granites and oilier igneous 
rocks prevail, with deposit* of su/phur and pumice, 
and other recent volcanic discharges. In the mnth 
chalk and sandstones become prevalent. The 
escarpments of this plateau form most of the so- 
called Cordilleras ; Iliuuboldtte theory of a continu¬ 
ous, chain extending from Tatagauia to Alaska has, 
now been abandoned. The most important range 
is the Sierra Madre (over 10,000 feet, and extend¬ 
ing from Tehuantepec into the United States); 
parallel with this rmi the sierras of the east coast 
and of Lower California. The surface of the country 
is. also much hr ok on up hy short cross-ridges and 
detached peaks, the principal being the Cordillera 
de .Aiialiiiac (q.v.), culminating in Nevado do 
Toluca (19,454 feet), the highest point on tlio North 
American continent, ami Popocatepetl (17,523). 
The Pico de Orizaba, euht of Popocatepetl, is 18/203 
feeL high, Mosb of tlio Mexican volcanoes am 
extinct or quiescent, and violent earthquakes are 
of mre occurrence. No disturbance so remarkable 


has occurred since the upheaval of JovnUo (q.v.) in 
1759. On the Atlantic side the plateau descends 
abruptly to the narrow strip (about GO miles) of 
gently sloping const-land ,* towards the Pacific, 
where the coast-lands vary in width from 40 to 70 
miles, the descent is more gradual, Of the present 
lnkcu the only one of greub size ia Chapala (q.v.), 
which in traversed liy the Rio Grande de Santiago; 
but considerable bodies of water collect in depres¬ 
sions in the uplands during tlio heavy rains, and 
even Hood the surrounding country for a time. 
The rivers of Mexico are of little use for naviga¬ 
tion, ,Smith of the Rio 0 ramie del Norte, on the 
Texan frontier, they are mostly impetuous moun¬ 
tain-torrents, or How through rocky gorges [bar- 
notcus) t sometimes 1000 feet deep. Only in the 
narrow strips between the plateau and the const 
ate they available as channels of trade and com¬ 
munication ; and in this respect perhaps Arabia 
alone is less favoured than Mexico. 

CYimufc (tnti AyricitHtirc .—In the. plateau region, 
or ticmfts tcmplmlaHy the climate is almost that of 
perpetual spring, and tbo atmosphere remarkably 
free from moisture. It is to this peculiar dryness 
that the city of Mexico, tlio soil of which has 
been soaked with the filth of cun Luries and never 
iroperly drained, owes its immunity from pesti- 
euce; ' bat, ou the other hand, throughout the 
plateau agriculture is dependent on the use and 
control of water for irrigation purposes, and an im¬ 
mense deficit tract extends between Chihuahua and 
Zacatecas, AVood in all this upland region is scarce 
and dear, though there are valuable forests in the 
extreme north and south. On the coast-lands wood 
and waiter rib ah umlaut, and the soil fertile, but 
the climate its such that white men cannot work us 
labourers there. Yet Mexico contains as line 
agricultural lamias any in the world, and in most 
parts two crops a year arc grown ; while already a 
score of agricultural colonies, drawn from various 
nationalities, have been established in the country. 
Northern Mexico is the original home of the 
1 oat tic-range ' business, and there vast herds of 
horses, cattle, auil sheep form the principal wealth 
of the people. The coast-bolt and tlio terraces up 
to 3000 feet constitute tlio Aemi,v valientes y where 
the temperature ranges from (50° to 110° b\, and, 
in the south at least, the magnilrcent tropical vego- 
tation and the yellow fover and vilmilo reign with 
equal vigour. Two or three hours by the Yera 
Cruz Railway carries the traveller from Kspurauza, 
at the very edge of the plateau, down mLo (lie 
heart of tlio tropics, Tlio cold lands, or Henna 
friosy embrace all the country above about 8000 
feet, including tbo few highest peaks covered with 
perpetual snow. South of about 28" N. there are 
only the wet and the dry season, the former from 
Juno to October. Farther north there arc four 
Hvnsom ; but in the highest zone the rnin/all is 
very scanty, and northern Mexico and tbo Cull- 
fornian licninsula especially are exposed to seasons 
of drought, Tlio vegetation of Mexico has the sumo 
wide range as tlio climate. In Lho lowlands dye- 
woods ami valuable timbers abound in the virgin 
forests, as well as medicinal plants, India-rubber, 
palms, &c.; and oranges and bananas, many 
varieties of cactus, olives, sugar, coflVu, cocoa, vice, 
indigo, cotton, and tobacco, besides the omnipresent 
maize, all thrive, Many of theso products, includ¬ 
ing the palms, oranges, cacti, olives, tobacco, and 
of course the maize, grow ns readily over a great 
part of the temperate zone, where the characteristic 
vegetation embraces pines, evergreen oaks, the 
maguey av Agave cmcvicanct (q.v,), and the hone- 
mien {Ai/avc sisiUtna , see Fimious SmSTANCiss). 
*The last two are nearly as frequent also in tlio tievrna 
/««*, 'Che vine flourishes, in somo districts, especi¬ 
ally near El T’otn, Ihimngo. and Farms in Coahuila, 
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where a good wine is made ; imd mull terry plan in 
lmvo been imported from Europe to develop the 
silk industry. In Lower California a yowl deal 
of Archil (q.v.) is collected, and chicle yum is 
extracted and prepared in tho forests along the 
coasL. Hat agriculture in Mexico is very poorly 
developed. Primitive methods are followed by the 
people generally, and the American plough has only 
lit u few localities displaced the crooked stick, 
sometimes shod with iron, and lashed by raw-hido 
thongs to the oxons' horns. There is," however, 
some agricultural machinery in use oil the larger 
haciendas t or great landed estates. To their absen¬ 
tee owner* such estates, in apito of the expense 
of irrigation and the shiftless me Liu ids in nse, 
are said to return largo incomes; hut tho dilli- 
culty and cost of transport nm so great that in 
many parLs of Mexico no more corn is grown than 
sullices to meet the wants of the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Of maize 128,222,000 bushels were 
raised in 1838. The other principal crops for die 
same year were wheat, 11,114,000 bushels; beans, 
7,1)47,000 bushels; barley, 5,787,000 bushels. Tho 
value of tho cotton crop averages XI,045,000, of 
mipjar-cano XI,823,000, of hompaud coffee above a 
third ns much, and of Lobacco a fourth. In 1880 
honequon was exported from Yucatan to tho value 
of over a million sterling. 

Mine nth .—Moxioo is rich in minerals, many of 
which have been worked from a very early date, 
Milvcr-imning, especially, has boon an important 
industry ever since tho conquest, and a consider- 
able number of the mines arc still worked at a 
profit, Gobi, though to a greatly less value, is also 
produced, The coinage records, which date from 
1537, and may he taken as substantially accurate, 
show the production of the precious metals, from 
that year to 1884, to have been : gold, 114,381,204 
dels.; silver, 3,105,979,022 link—total, 3,220,303,220 
dels. Copper is largely mined in some sections, 
being found in a pure state in Chiapas and Guana- 
.junto, and elsewhere associated with gold. Other 
important minerals are iron, including enormous 
masses of meteoric iron ore, and the mountain a 
mile from Durango, the Corn) do Mercado, a solid 
mass of magnolia iron ore; lend, found associated 
with silver; and sulphur, zinc, quicksilver, plat¬ 
inum, cinnabar, asphalt and petroleum, besides suit, 
marble, alabaster, gypsum, ami rock-salt in great 
quantities. Thom are also said to be largo dc- 
mails of coal, some of excellent quality, in various 
ocalitios; but as yet little of ib lias neon mined. 
Throughout Mexico over 100,000 workmen are 
employed in tho various mining enterprises—above 
350 in number, and largely supported by American 
and British capital, Formerly the Mexican ores, 
especially amentiferous lead, were scut for smelt¬ 
ing to the United Stales; but ns the American 
fearill’ became prohibitive, establishments were sot 
up on Mexican soil, to which in 1890 some Ameri¬ 
can foundries and works also wore transferred, 

Mttnu/ttHurcs and Trade .—In all Mexico the 
number of factories using steam power does not 
greatly exceed one hundred. Very little labour- 
saving machinery of any kind has been introduced, 
owing partly to tho scarcity of fuel and water, and 
partly to the dilfioully of repairing expensive and 
complicated machinery, usually—oh the haciendas 
at any rate—broken on purpose by the peons, who 
are obstinately opposed to any change. In 1888 
there were 98 cotton and 10 woollen factories in 
Mexico, besides 7 paper-mills and 2 potteries em¬ 
ploying steam. Flour and unrefined sugar ore also 
prepared, and a large sugar roliiiery was erected at 
Linares in 1890 j while there atm smaller special 
nmuuf no Lures, such as candles, glass, porcelain; 
and tho extraction of henequen fibre, too, is an 
important industry. Bounties ai'o offered by some 
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stales for the establishment of factories within 
their bounds, But the handicraft production of 
such articles as pottery, saddles, sandals, many 
coarser textiles, the national hat, the sombrero, 
and the national drinks, pulque, mescal, and te¬ 
quila, all from the various plants of the maguey 
family, is much more considerable. The great 
bulk of the Mexican exports is always formed by 
the precious metals—coin, bullion, and ores ; yob 
the amount of agricultural products and other 
merchandise lias greatly increased since the con¬ 
struction of railways. Of these in I860 there 
were none; in 1880 there were 655 miles, in 1890 
over 5500 miles open for tmilic. The rapid con¬ 
struction of those lines, mosfc of which are in 
English hands, lias saddled the country with heavy 
responsibilities;, the subventions payable to tire 
several companies in tdie year 1890 amounted 
to £097,000—about onc-sevcnth of the govern¬ 
ment's total income—and the sum increases yearly, 
in accordance with agreements entered into with 
the companies. Moreover, the spread of the 
railways 4ms been made an excuse for the almost 
utter neglect of the roads, which throughout 
Mexico were bad enough before. The lino high¬ 
ways constructed by the Spaniards wore allowed 
to fall into destruction during the long civil wars, 
and their present dcplorablo condition makes them 
rather a hindrance than a help in the development 
of the country, A still more serious obstacle to 
internal commerce is the ombhing system of inter- 
stale customs—the alcabalas— a heritage from the 
days of Spanish rule; they were abolished by a 
decree of 1880, but in 1890 the British minister 
reported that they still existed under various names 
in fclio territories amt federal district, and in most 
of the stales. Under the excise system, more¬ 
over, nearly every possible product, every branch 
of industry, every social function, even, is taxed; 
and a aw arm of potty ollicials in every city, town, 
and ham let ace that nothing escapes its tax, from 
a bag of seaweed or shavings to a funeral or a 
fandango. In 1S90 tho fiscal gmdurmcria alouo 
cost, four-fifths as much as the foreign oflico and 
the judicial power together. ,Still, in spite of these 
impedimenta, tho trndo of Mexico, within recent, 
years haw steadily increased During the period 
1881-89 the imports advanced from 35,819,UOO to 
44,600,000 dais., and the exports from 46,553,380 to 
60,158,423 dels. (fl’GO dollars = £1 sterling). Of 
the exports in 1889 the precious metals represented 
38,785,275 dols.j henequen, coffee, hides, woods, 
tobacco, and vanilla cnina next. Nearly two-thirds 
of tho total trade is with the United States, ami 
one-fourth with Great Britain ; France follows at 
home distance, and Germany yet further behind, 
Home manufactures and the distribution of mer¬ 
chandise are largely in tho hands of foreigners, 
Of late yearn a largo number of French merchants 
have settled in Mexico, and have nearly every¬ 
where superseded the Germane, who controlled 
most of tho trade from 1850 to 1870. In 1S88 
there wore 12,300 French in tho reimblic, mul 
only 800 Gormans, and the former Imd practi¬ 
cally monopolised the dry-goods business of the 
country, and wero pressing their rivals closely in 
other departments, such as hardware, in which the 
Germans had secured the lead. Great Britain im¬ 
ports from Mexico mainly mahogany, logwood, and 
silver ore, and exports tliiLhor cottons, woollens, 
and linens, iron, machinery, and coal; in 1885-89 
the value of tho former decreased steadily from 
£724,847 to £405,994, wliilo that of the latter in¬ 
creased from £806,671 to £1,621,100. 

Government , Finances, «fra—The Mexican con¬ 
stitution is clusely modelled upon that of the 
United States, The president, who is assisted by 
six secretaries of state, is elected for four years, 
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and can be ve-electcrt for a bgcojkI term; the 
senator^ (two for each state) and representatives 
(one for every 40,000 inhabitants) receive a salary 
of 3000 dols. a year; the judicial system occupies the 
same position as that of the United States; and 
the several stales have elective governors and legis¬ 
lature*. It numb ho added, however, that neither 
government nor opposition is conducted on any 
principle: the government in. a pemoiuil, aiul often 
a tyrannical one; and the opposition also is per¬ 
sonal—it rises and falls with itn leader, and in the 
past has found its favourite and safest expression 
m revolution, •which cither lifts the pro Louder into 
power or leaves him before a living-party. Either 
event dissolves the opposition, for ho principle has 
been involved. A strong governunmt, in these 
circumstances, is most necessary in Mexico, ami 
the cost of the army (27,000 men) swallows up 
one-third of the Animal receipts, As for the 
navy, it consists of some rovenne entiers, a 
steam-tug, awl a training fliiip (built and 

costs £75,000 a year. The receipts of the Mexican 
federal government advanced in 1885-89 from 
£4,050,11)2 to «£4,9fi],512: about five-eighths of 
this is derived frmu customs. Within the same 
period the expenditure ranged from £4/798,014 to 
£5,87G f !kU. iiofch in the republic and abroad, 
however, it is recognised that fclio government is 
straining every nerve to moot its obligations, and 
the general confidence bus increased of late years; 
while the individual states, as a whole, succeed in 
keeping their expenditure within their income. 
The interest on the national debt has been punctu¬ 
ally paid since 188B, in -which year an arrangement 
was come to between the Mexican government and 
the English bondholder*^ under which the various 
debts were converted and redeemed (in 1889) at 40 
per cent. Tlio entire foreign debt of Mexico was 
in 181)0 returned at £10,500,000, In the same year 
banking facilities wore greatly extended, charters 
being granted for banks of issue and others in 
various towns; whereas previously banking had 
been confined ulmo.st entirely to two largo winks 
at the capital, ami their brunches, In 1890 there 
were 32,437 miles of telegraphs and 4319 of tele¬ 
phones in operation in the republic. 

Social Aspects, —Nearly half of the population 
of Mexico are mestizos , who are the fanners and 
mneheros, the muleteers and servants. Many of 
them are intelligent and skilful, but tho lower 
orders among thorn— tho so-called leperos— arc 
hopelessly idle and vicious. The Indians, who 
constitute over ono-thinl of the population, lead a 
life of their own, mingling hub not mixing with 
the other races. Prom thorn chiefly nvo drawn tho 
peons, or agricultural labourers, who, through a 
system that keeps them permanently in debt, 
to-day arc scarcely less slaves than were their 
ancestors under the Spaniards. On every hacienda 
there is a tienthi, or store; there everything must 
be purchased by the employes, whose wage* (0d. 
to la. a*duy) arc sometimes paid in ‘tallies 1 on 
it The Indian is a poor workman and unreliable* 
though as a rule tractable if well treated, and 
cn*y to manage; His wants arc few, aiul lm small 
surplus earnings usually find their way in a few 
hours into the pockets'of the priest, the pul quo 
sellers, or the proprietors of the hull-ring, cock- 
pib, or Dio a to table. lie bus no idea of honesty, 
however; he does not steal on a large scale, hut 
tools, saddlery, and crops must be constantly 
Watched. The Indians who arc not omployed 
on the estates usually live in communities rcsem- 
hhng tho old village communities of Europe. 
Little lias been done to ameliorate the degraded 
condition of the labouring olasscs. The staple food 
everywhere is initio, citlior in the form of a moist 
paste or us thin cakes {tort(Has), with bhek beans 


[frijoles) and red and green peppers. The houses 
in Mexico arc mostly of udoic (sun-dried bricks), 
one story high, Education, as might bo expected, 
is in a very backward condition: only 9 per cent, 
of the population cun read and write. However, 
efforts are being made Lo remove this lepronch. 
There arc national free schools in every consider¬ 
able town, a school of agriculture near the capital, 
and an ctticUmt military school at Clmpul tepee, 
besides the institutions mentioned under Mexico 
city. Even the priests have opened a number of 
schools, generally ns rivals to the national schools, 
Thu great mass of the people arc Homan Catholics, 
but thero is no established church. In 1807 the 
chnrcli property was confiscated ; convents and 
religious houses were suppressed, and now no longer 
openly exist; nor are religious processions per¬ 
mitted. Civil marriage alone is valid, though the 
church ceremony in addition is nob prohibited. 
Beside* the Pvote&taut missionary eliurcUen, jsotua 
of which have made considerable progress, there is 
ci Mexican branch of the Church Catholic of Jesus 
(Jluistj which was founded bore in 1801, and within 
twenty years had fifty congregations established, 
and many schools, orphanages, and ReminarioH. 
Among koi no of tlm Ii id inns pagan emblem* amt 
ceremonies still survive; anil in 1889 Lieutenant 
Schwatka found in Chihuahua cliff- and cave- 
dweller* who wove sun-wovshippevs. 

History of Mexico ,—Tho history of ancient 
Mexico exhibits two distinct and widely diflexing 
periods—that of the Toltocs and that of the 
Aztecs. Both were Naim a nations, speaking a 
language which survives in Mexico to this day. 
Tho 8th century i* tho traditional date when tho 
Toltecs &io related to have come from the north, 
from some undefined locality, bringing in Anuhuac 
its oldest and Us highest native civilisation. Their 
capital they established at Tula, north of the 
Mexican valley. Their laws anil usages tdamp 
them as a people of mild mul peaceful instincts, 
industrious, active, and enterprising. They eulri¬ 
valed the hind, introduced maize anil coLlon, made 
roads, erected inomimcmtH of colossal dimensions, 
and built temples and cities, whose nuns in various 
parts of New Spain still ablest their skill in archi¬ 
tecture, and suflieicnriy explain why the name 
Toltcc should have passed into a synonym for 
architect. They knew how to fuse metals, cut 
and polish the hardest stones, manufacture earthen- 
ware, nnd weave various fabrics; and to their 
invention are assigned tho Mexican Hieroglyphics 
(q.v.) ami calendar. It is related that a severe 
famine and pestilence all hut destroyed the Tolled 
people in tho llfcii century, and drove tho survivors 
southward U\ Guatemala and Yucatan, carrying 
their arts of civilisation with them; and near the 
end of the next century, after their place htul 
been taken by the mde Oldclrimees, a fresh migra¬ 
tion brought, among other kindred nations, the 
Aztans into tho hum. Within two con tunes and 
a half this lust people had become predominant. 
Hut their rule was, in a great degree, a reversion 
to savagery. They were a ferocious race, with a 
religion gloomy and cruel, aud they grafted upon 
the institutions of their pmlccoHioi* many fierce 
and sanguinary practices. Tima they produced an 
anomalous form of civilisation, which astonished 
tbe Spaniards by its mingled character of mildness 
and ferocity. After wanduiing from place to place, 
the Aztecs founded about 1325 the city of Tcuoch- 
tifclan, or Mexico; a hundred years later they had 
extended their sway beyond their plateau-valley, 
turd on the arrival of the Spaniard* their empire 
was found to stretch from ocean to ocean. 

Their government wn* on elective empire, tho 
deceased prince being usually succeeded by a 
brother or nephew, who must‘be atrled warrior; 





bub some limes the successor wus cliosoti from among 
the powerful nobles. The monarch wielded despotic 
power, save in the ease of his great feudal vawsals 
these exorcised a very similar authority ovor the 
peasant class, below whom, again, were the slaves. 
Taxation appears to have been heavy in Mexico 
oven thou. The laws wore severe, nearly every 
crime being met witli capital punishment m some 
form ; but justice was administered in upon courts, 
lho proceedings of which wore perpetuated by means 
of picture-written records. The Mexicans appar¬ 
ently believed in one supreme invisible creator 
of all things, the ruler of the universe; but the 
popular faith was polytheistic, with a number of 
chief and many more inferior divinities, each of whom 
had his sacred day and festival j whilst a crowd of 
nature-spirits peopled the hills and woods. At 
the head of the Aztec pantheon was the frightful 
IIuilzilepochtli, the Mexican Mars. Ili* temples 
were the most splendid and imposing; in every 
city of the empire his altars wero drenched with 
the blood of human sacrifice, to supply victims for 
which thu emperors made war on their neighbours 
or on any revolted territory, and levied a certain 
number of men, women, ami children by way of 
indonmity. The victims wore homo in triumphal 
processions;, and to tin; sound of music, to the 
summit of tho great pyramidal temples, where the 
priests, in sight of assembled crowds, bound them 
to the snoriliehil si one, and, slashing open the 
breast, tore from it the bleeding heart amt hold it 
up before the imago of the god, while the captor 
carried the carcass off to feast on it with his 
friends, In the years immediately preceding tlm 
Spanish conquest not less than 20,000 viotimH wore 
annually immolated, including infants,. for Llu^pro¬ 
pitiation of the rain-gods, Those atrocities, origin¬ 
ally referable to Llio entire absence of live-stock, 
were incongruously hlonded with milder forms of 
worship, in which fruits, Jlowors, and perfumes 
were offered up amid joyous outbursts of song and 
dance, According to the tradition, Quetzalcoatt, 
who delighted in these purer sacrifices, lmd once 
reigned among thoToUecs in tho golden ago of the 
world, bub, being obliged to retire fioiu earth, ho 
departed by way of Inc Mexican Gulf, promising 
to return. This tradition accelerated the success 
of tho Spaniards, whoso light skins and long dark 
hair anti hoards wore regarded aa evidences of their 
affinity with the long-looked-for divinity. Tho 
Mexican priesthood formed a rich ami powerful 
order of the stale, and were no numerous that 
('cries found as many as 5000 attached to the great 
temple of Mexico, The education of the young 
of both soxes was entrusted to the priests and 
priestesses; and tho sacerdotal class were thus 
ablo to exercise a widely-diffused inlluence, which, 
uiwlor tho later miens, was almost equal to^ that 
of lho emperor himself. Tho women shaved in all 
the occupations of the men, anil were taught, like 
them, tlm arts of reading, writing, ciphering, sing¬ 
ing in chorus, dancing, &c., and oven initiated in 
the socrela of astronomy amt astrology. 

(Jortes landed at Vera Cruz in 1519; the history 
of tho conn neat of tho Aztec land is told at length 
in the article on that greatest of the conquistadorcs, 
who gave to Spain what for centuries remained her 
richest province. Before his energy, and the supe¬ 
rior civilisation of Jus followers, the power of lho 
nativo empire crumbled away. Iu 1540 Mexico 
was united with other American territories—at one 
timo all the country from Panama to Vancouver's 
Island—under the namo of Now Spain, and gov¬ 
erned by viceroys (57 in all) appointed by the 
mothor-country, Tho intolerant spirit of the Cath¬ 
olic clergy led to the suppression of almost every 
trace of the ancient Aztec nationality and civilisa¬ 
tion, while the commercial system enforced crippled 


the resources of the colony ; for all foreign trade 
with any country other tlmu Spain was prohibited 
on pain of death. The natives were distributed ns 
slaves oil the various plantations, though they were 
also christianised urul looked after by the Inquisi¬ 
tion, whoso lobfc auto-dtt'fA was held in Mexico 
city as late as 1815, Mexico was regarded as 
simply a mine to be worked hv the labour of its 
people for the benefit of Spain. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing^ these drawbacks, it ranked first among 
all the Spanish colonies in regard to population, 
material riches, and natural products. For nearly 
three centuries it may be said to have lain in 
sullen submission beneath its cruel conquerors 1 
heel, till in 1810 the discontent, which luwl been 
gaining ground against the viceregal power during 
the war of the mother-country with Napoleon, 
broke into open rebellion under the leadership of a 
country priest. named Hidalgo, After hia defeat 
and execution in 1811 Morelos, another priest, con¬ 
tinued the struggle till he shared tho atunc fate In 
1815; and a guerilla warfare was kept up until, in 
1821, the capital \viw surrendered by O’Donoju (a 
Spaniard of Irish descent), the last of the viceroys. 
In tho following year General Iturbide, who in 1821 
had issued the plan dc Ifjuahi^ providing for tho 
independence of Mexico under a prince of the reign¬ 
ing bouse, had himself proclaimed emperor; out 
tho guerilla loader Guerrero, his former ally, and 
General Santa* Anna raised tho republican standard, 
and in 1823 ho was banished to Italy with a pension. 
Returning the following year ho was taken and 
shot, and the federal republic of Mexico waa finally 
established. 

For more than half a century after this (till 
1870) tho history of Mexico is a record of nearly 
chronic disorder and civil war. Within that period 
the country had fifty-two presidents or dictators, 
another emperor, and a regency; and in nearly 
every enso Lhc change of administration was 
brought about with violence, a respectable pro- 
ortion of those great men being ultimately shot 
y some opposing faction. In 1830 Texas secured 
its independence, for which it bad struggled fur 
Bovoml years, and which Mexico was compelled 
to recognise in 1845. In that year Texas wus 
incorporated with the United Slates; but its 
western boundary was not settled, and the Ameri¬ 
cana coveted a particular .strip of territory, and 
sent troops to seize it. The wav thus wantonly 
provoked was continued with great energy by both 
parties until 1848, when peace was finally con¬ 
cluded after several bloody engagements hail been 
fought, and the city of Afcxico lmd been stonned 
and taken by the Americium under Goneral Scott, 
As tho result of tills war Mexico was compelled to 
cede half a million square miles of territory to her 
powerful enemy. For tho details of the war, sro 
United Btattjs, and >Santa-Axna. Under the 
latter also falls to be told go much an is necessary 
of the history of lho next few years. After Jus 
fall in 1855, down to I8G7, great confusion pre¬ 
vailed. In 1858 Benito Juarez (q.v.) became 
president, but Iiis claims wore contested by General 
Miramon—the head of the reaction ary or clerical 
party—and the country was plunged m civil war. 
The" acts of wanton aggression and flagrant in¬ 
justice perpetrated on foreigner# in Mexico during 
tiiis period of internal disorder, iu winch theories 
passed an act suspending all payments to foreigners 
for two years, could not fail to draw upon the 
Mexican government the serious remonstrance of 
those European powers whose subjects lmd just 
cause of complaint; and the result was to bring a 
fleet of English, French, and Spanish ships into 
the Mexican Gulf for the purpose of enforcing 
satisfaction,, In 18GI the Spaniards disembarked 
a force at Vera Cruz; and this step was soon 
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followed by tli-c arrival bofoi’e 11ml city of the 
allied licet.' Preparations to advance at once upon 
tlie capital alarmed the provisional government, 
aiul lirougUt about an armistice, with a view of 
negotiating ft treaty for the future regulation of 
connnevcicu intercourse between Mexico cliu\ the 
great European powers. This treaty was drawn up 
ami provisionally ratified by the different com¬ 
manders, but not confirmed on the part of Franco, 
and consequently tlie French troops retained oc¬ 
cupation or the Mexican territory after the English 
and Spaniards lmd declined to join in further 
hostile demonstrations. In April 1862 the French 
emperor formally declared war against the govern¬ 
ment of Juarez {but tlio French never met with the 
welcome they expected from the people, and had 
ultimately to withdraw, without permanent 
success, in 1867—mainly because of the jealousy of 
their action shown hv the United States. Maxi¬ 
milian, Archduke cjf Austria, who had become 
emperor of Mexico under French auspices, was 
executed in the sanio year, and Juarez re tamed to 
practically absolute power. For tins period, see 


Mexico; Lord Kiugsbnrough’a Antiquities ofMexico (for 
picture-writings and doouinonts) i Ilnmboldt’B Vues den 
Corditlfo'cs ; Olinrnay 1 » Cities of the If no World 

(Fug. trails. 1SS7); Stephens 1 Incidents of Travel (New 
York, 1811); 33. 3). Tyler's Afluhvitc (1801), wul bto 
mlniiidble summary in the Juicy* Jh'il, (OtU od.); Jinn- 
croft's Native Maces of the Vncijic 8lait& (1875-76); 
Lewis H, Morgan’s Ancient Society (New York, 1877) ; 
SbrcbeVs AU-Mcxikv (Hamburg, pts. i-ii, 188B-B9); and 
Dr Antonio Poflnfiol’s Monuments* of Mexican Art (leDO). 
Hce also Pmicntoi’h Uisloria crilica <le laLittvutnmy uc 
las Giencias eti Mexico (Mexico, 1880 acqq,), 

Mexico (City), the capital of the republic, in 
situated 7317 foot above the sea, at the lowest level 
of the great lacustrine basin (140D sq. in.) of the 
Auahuac plateau. Lake Tezeueo, the largest of 
the six lakes fclmt occupy thin hilbgirt valley, and 
amid whose water*, Vomec-like, Lhe city first 
rose, has now retired 2^ miles to Hie north-west— 
partly idled up by drainage deposits. Li the Azteo 
city the principal thoroughfares radiated from an 
immense central square, in which lowered the great 
temple of IIuitzilojwahlH ; and this arrangement 
is yefc preserved in Che modem capital. All 
the main s trouts couvorgo on 
the Yhv/a Mayor, where the site 
of the old icoculli is occupied 
hy the no less famous cathedral 
(i573-1057). The walls of this int- 
lofling building, forming a cross 426 
>y 203 feet, alone oust nearly 
£400,000, and the interior, with its 
twenty chapels and elaborate orna- 
mentiilion, much mure. Built into 
the foot of one of the two open 
tower* (218 feet) is Iho fiunou* 
‘AkLqu* (Totten) calendar stimo. 
Facing the cathedral is the Muni¬ 
cipal 1’a.lucG, and ou the sides of 
t/ie plaza are the National Palace 
(tiro t>Ul vice-regal residence), the 
national Monte de Piudad, the post- 
ollice, and the national museum. 
Other noteworthy buildings me tlio 
national pioturo-gulleiy and library, 
the school of mims, the mint, tlio 
llurbiric hotel, and tlio former palace 
of the Inquisition, now a medical 
college; and, mostly in secularised 
ecclesiastical edifices, there aro also schools of law 
ami engineering, a conservatory of music, and an 
academy of lino arts. There me still left fourteen 
parish and n number of other churches, including 
the cathedral of the Aimivicuu Episcopal mission, 
The principal sheets are broad, clean, and well 
pavoil and lighted, with houses of A one gaily 
painted in bright colours. Among fcho nionuiiKJiils 
of the city aro the noble Columbus muniment 
(1877), the statue of Cmuihlemotsdii, tbo last 
of the Aztce emperors, and that of the engineer 
Martinez (1883). fn addition to the ttlaaictht^ 
with iw stately beeches, Mexico is reinarkahle 
for the extent and beauty of its pttscoti, or raised 
paved roads, planted with double rows of trees, 
which diverge far into the country from every 
quarter; and there an* still on Lakes Chaleo anil 
Aochimilco, where a line of steamers runs, a few 
of tlie floating gardens for which tin* ancient city 
was so celebrated. Attempts have long been 
made bo drain the valley of Mexico. A tunnel 
through the. lowest hillb to the Tula ItivoT (5 
miles), cut in 1607^8 by Martinez, proved in- 
sviifiaient, and the city was Hooded from 1629 to 
1631; and even an open out through tlio moun¬ 
tains (1037-67), now ID miles long and ivil)i a 
greatest breadth of 301 ami a greatest depth of 
197 icob, bus never entirely fulfilled its purpose. 
Consequently, in the city, with a temperature Llmt 
never range* beyond 70° and 50 0 F., from one- 
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Juarez and Maximilian. On the death of 
Juarez in 1872, the chief-jus lice, Lento do Tojnda, 
assumed Die presidency, m whidi t after pi revolu¬ 
tion, lie was succeeded ill 187G by Porlirio Diaz, 
one of tlie ablest of Mexican rulera. lie was 
re-elected in 1884, and again in 1838 ; mul under 
him tlie position of the lopublic, with regard both 
to security and to development of its resources, 
has steadily improved. 

See David A, Wolla’H ,Study of Mexico (New York, 
1887); also Madame Calderon do la Daren, Life in 
Mexico (IMS) Erecklchlirat, Mexico To-day (1882); 
Cnhti'O, Mexico in JSSJ (Now York, I8S2); F. A, Obei', 
tcLs in Mexico (IjQ'Aou, 1884) and Mexican lies on reed 
(1885); Yon Hesse-lVmteg'f, Mexico, Land u. Lcutn 
(Vienna, 1390); Mw F. (J. GoueU, Face to Face with the 
Mzekans (1800); and Sir Frauols Denys’ Hep orb on tlio 
Fhmnnos mul Land .System of Mexico (1800). An ex> 
cullcnb history js H, S. Jlanoroft’s Popular History of the 
Mexican People (1888); sue also, besides tlie articles 
Cortes and Las Casah, OrtcjWs Apnst6Ucos A fanes dc 
la Compitma dc Jesus c<i Ur America Septentrional 
(hiuculoiiEi, 1751; new ed ,—JIistoria dc Hay aril, 

—Mexico, 1887); -Mora, Mexico ?/ sus Pcvolucioncs 
(8 vuls, Paris, 1831), ami Documentor pam la Historic 
dc Mtzico[2Q yols, Mexico, 1853-57); Lenlo do Tejada, 
Conteroio exterior dc Mexico dtstfc la Conquislu hasta hoy 
(Mexico, 1853); Frost, IlUtory of Mexico (Now Orleans, 
1882); DalloWs Aztec Land (Boston, 1890); and Jims 
Susan Hide's volume in (ho * Story of tlio Nations' series 
(1891). Tor tlie Ankiipiities, seo Prescott’s Conquest of 
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eitfktli to one-frith of the deaths fire due to con¬ 
sumption and pneumonia, and one-third to typhoid 
and oor favors. Il is only the extreme dryness 
of the atmosphere Hint vendors tliu wfco luibihible 
at all. New works, on a very largo scale, intended 
to drain tho valley, were begin] in 1800 by two 
English companies. The trade of Mexico is cliielly 
a transit trade, although it has a few manufactures, 
as cigars, gold and silver >vorh t paper, pottery, reli¬ 
gious pictures, hats, saddlery, &c, lb is unlikely, 
however, that it will long remain iu Ihm condition. 
Norton on lerpiiso is already working great changes, 
ami there are now railways to Vera (jruz (263 
to El Vim (1224), UvadotM), and Ciudad 
Porlirio Diaz (1 OMi))—the last three on the Toxan 
well «« other points. Pop. 350,000. 

Mexico^ Gulf of, a hanin of the Atlantic 
Ocean, is closed in by the United >S Lutes on the 
north, by Mexico on fcho west and south, and its 
outlet on Urn cunt is narrowed by the jutting 
peninsulas of Yucatan and Florida, which approach 
within 500 miles of each other, llighfc in the middle 
of this entrance is planted the island of Cuba, 
dividing the nt-rait into two^tho Strait of Florida 
and that of YucuLun, the former I'onmujihjg itJio 
gulf with fcho Atlantic Ocean, the hitler with the 
Caribbean. Sea. Dr <7olm Murray calculates the 
area of the gulf at 710/20(1 wp m. Over a fourth of 
this area the ocean-floor lies at a depth of between 
10W) and 2000 fathoms, while 58,000 sq, in. is deeper 
still. The shove*, however, uve very shallow— 
as it were, the broad rim of this central cauldron ; 
the portion loss than 100 fathoms deep exceeds 
400,000 sip m, Tho oxtromo length from *4\Y, to 
2YE. is more than 1J0O juries. Of the numerous 
hays, tho hugest is the Day of Ciuupuocljj’ (Cam-' 
peche). The coasts are mostly low mul sandy or 
mavsliy, and arc lined with mmiornus lagoons; the 
best of this few good harbours are those of New 
Orleans, l'ciinacofn, and Havana. The gulf is 
visited from September to March by violent north- i 
easterly gales called nortca. There avo vory few 
islands. The principal rivers it receives avo tho ! 
Mississippi and tho liio Giando diri'Norto. Woo 
(tITT,F STMSAM. 

Illeycr, (Jomtu Fkudimanij, Swiss poet and 
novelist, was horn on 12th October 1825, at Zurich, 
law which ho lmully settled in 1877- Ili* stylo in 
gmcoful, and ho excels in ehur/retor-dmwing- and i?i 
genre-pictur oh of descriptive work. Ilia chief novels 
a re. Jbi'n Jenaturk (1H7H; 7th ed. 1881)), a story of 
Switzerland in the 17th century, and Dev Ileilitjc 
(1880; Ofch cd, 1880), two of the host historical 
novels of modern Gorman literature, His power is 
also well shown in Dus Amulet (3d cd. 1882), Der 
Sehwtsyott tier Kunzki (3d ed. 188*2), Die Leiden 
eincs Knahcn (3d ed. 1881)), Dio Jlochzcit dcs Mdnehs 
(4tli ed. 1889), Die liwhtonn (1885), aud Die Her- 
/turhiuiff dcs Peseura (1887). His poetical skill is 
best displayed in the idyllic epie poem Uitllens 
trtrde Trige [ 1872; 7Lli ed. ISM), ill Gcdiehtc (1882; 
3d ed. 1887), and in Ihigrftwg (2d ed, 1880). 
There is a Memoir of him by Uuillcr (1885). 

Mem% iriaxmcii August Wilhelm, com¬ 
mentator, was ton at Gotha, 10Ui January 1800, 
studied at Jena, was pastel' at Havslo, Hoye, ami 
Nousladt, retired in 1848, and so tiled in Hanover, 
whore ho died 21st Juno 1873, llis name murives 
in fun Commentaries on the Now Testament—a 
monument of oxegutical science (commenced 1832). 
Haler editions showed constant improvements, and 
since his death this work lias been continued by 

1 Wei™, WemU, Bovsc/dag*, ftocl others. Thu Engrifjh 
translation in Clark's series is in 20vola. (1873-82). 

lUoyer, Johbph, publisher and industrial or- 
Kftuiser, was horn at Gotha, Dlh May 1790, and 
died on 27lh Jimie 1850. A mail of groat cnorgy 

and liberal ideas, he started several trial 

enterprises the most important being the is*ueof 
great serial works by subscription at low prices, 
«ueli as the Gorman classics, tlie Konvcrsaiionx- 
ICxVikon (sec E^fjvc'LOPJEWA People's Librae# of 

A alm-rd 1‘Jtilvmjdijf, Historical ljmtnu Ac. 11L 
piiMiwliing Imsiuuss, tlie ' liibliograpliichl Institute/ 
was founded at Gotha, but in 1S2B was transferred 

Lo Hi hi burghausen, in 1874(by Ids son) to Leipzig. 

Mcjerbcci'i G'fACOJro, Operatic composer, was 
ten at Berlin, September f>, 1791. The son of 
llerz Dee]’, a wealthy Jewish hanker, bin mime 
was originally Jakob Deer; tho name Meyer was 
afterwards adopted from a benefactor, and 
the whole con&oliditled and Italianised. His 
musical genius was first shown on the pianoforte; 
at the age of seven he played in public Mozarts 

D minor concerto, lie was received, when lifteeu, 
into the Iiourq of the celebrated musician, tlie 
Abb 6 Yogi or, nL Dariiislftdfc^ with liis fellow-pujdl 
IVoher lie was on terms of the most intimate and 
lasting friendship. ITis earlier works, produced at 
Munich and Vienna, were uhbliccgasFuI, but in the 
kit tor city lie obtained fame as a pianist, which 
might hnvo slued against that of any rivnJ had bo 
chosen to rely on this talent. His ambition, how¬ 
ever, was to succeed as a composer; and on tho 
advice of Salieri ho proceeded io study vocal com¬ 
position in Italy. There lh>stops music had just 
hikcn tJu 1 public by storm; ami Meyerbeer, with 
hi* remarkable adaptability, after three years was 
able to produce operas in the new style,'which at 
mice gained a cordial reception ; tlie mt of these, 

U CvotiatOj brought out at Venice in 1824, was 
received with aeefatP/ifcion, and the composer wos 
presented 011 the.stage with a laurel crown. From 
1824 In 1831 he lived mostly iu Berlin, married, and 
had two children, whoso loss in infancy he keenly 
felt. He also,applied himself, with the imreinitting 
industry ho oviuecd from boyhood, to a minute ftud 
comprehensive study of French oporo. Tho result 
of this was seen in tlie production at Paris in 1S31 
of Iluburi h Diublc (libretto hv 8cvibe), in which 
a totally now stylu waa evident. It liad un- 
naraifcJed success over riff Niuopo, and made flic 
fortune of the Pans op cm—even llotom was 
thrown rather into tlie shade. It was followed in 
1830 by tho JIutjucnots, wiiich, wdth the assistance 
of a magnifiedib cast, almost eclipsed its prede¬ 
cessor. lie was soon after appointed by the king 
of Prussia as \m ICapelhmiistcr at Derlin. Here 
he wrote tho opera Min FelrlUtger iu tichlcskn, the 
success of which was signalised by the iirsb appear¬ 
ance of Jenny Liml. After long preparation, Zc 
Drophikc appeared at Paris in 1840, also with 
success, though it was not altogether lo the mind 
of oven friendly critics. Tho compose] 1 now. ven¬ 
tured into a fresh' field, the Opto Coniiquc; 
L } A'loi/.e du Nonl, given in 1854, carried the day 
in spite of tho pvognindications of French critics, 
and was succeeded in 1859 by Ac Pardon de Plo~ 
ciiHcl, known in England as Dinomh, Ho was 
»uhsc(\uonLly occupied with a musical drama. La 
Jctuiessc dc Gvct/iv, the setting of which JYL Blaze 
do Bury, tlio author of the work, says lie saw com¬ 
plete, uni which lias not hitherto coma to light, 

In 1801 lie set to work with Iris usual anxieLy and 
fnstidiousriess on the production of VAJncivim, 
which had been in hand since 1838. But his 
delicate health gave way before his ceaseless 
labour*, and he died at Paris, May 2, J8G4, Tlie 
opera had a triumphant reception a year later. 

Scarcely any composer lias been so variously 
estimated as Meyerbeer, The magnificent praise 
of F6tis and Dlftvmde IWy is countovhMauced hy 
the emphatic cOJidoinnatiou of Schumann ami tho 
savage and ungnUoful attacks of Wagner. There 
seems to he truth in the main charge of tho latter, 
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that Meyovbcev, insqriicd. by no deeply rooted 
artistic principle, made every tiling subsidiary to 
theatrical ellect. « His successive lulapllou of 
ivirtely-difiercnfc styles bears this out; and Heine, 
an enthusiastic admirer, mentioning his admitted 
mastery of insLmnnmtatioii, slily extends it to 
his never-res ting efforts to make every thing and 
everybody concerned in his operns instrumental 
towards his success. Hut even opponents concede 
the power and beauty of such a piece ns the 
famous duet in the fourth act of the HugmmU. 
Endowed with a considerable native talent, Fie 
had by unceasing labour mastered the effects of 
all the dinVrenfc schools, and was ablo to utilise 
his knowledge to brilliant purpose. Written ail 
ca^tmuluniy his grand operas, unique rather than 
on filial, have accurately hit the taste of the 
public, ami to this day these splendid melodrama¬ 
tic spectacular works arc the piVrej de resistance 
of tho Pam Opera. Sec Bennofcb’s. biography in 
Novello'n series; or Tetis, Biogrttphi* Univw&dU 
ties M it sic Jens. 

Me/rifcrcs, the capital of the French depart¬ 
ment of. Ardennes, on a bond of the Meuse, opposite 
Ch&rluYiUu (q.v\), 155 miles by rail NE. of Paris. 
Strongly fortified by Vauban, and protected by a 
citadel, in 1521 it was successfully defended by the 
Chevalier Bayard, with 2000 men, against 40,000 
Spaniards under Charles V. ; in 1S15 held out for 
two numtihs against the Allies, who besieged it 
after the battle of Waterloo ; ami in the Emnco- 
German war of 1870-71 capitulated after a fright¬ 
ful bombardment. The principal building is the 
Flamboyant church, restored in 1884, in which 
Charles IX, was married in 1570. Fop. 6550. 

Mczti-Tlir, a town of Hungary, 40 miles by mil 
SID. of Budapest-. Pop. 21,213. 

Mczquitc, the name of two trees or shrubs, of 
the natural order Leguniinofiie, sub-order Mimosa 1 , 
bearing pods fitted with a nutritious pulp, anti 
found in Mexico, Texas, Arizona, Szc. The 
Common Mozcpiitc {Frosoph glamlulom^ formerly 
Aigarohiu) is usually a large shrub (though some¬ 
times 40 feet high), with stems often decumbent, 
and armed with strong straight spines. In dry 
seasons it exudes u great quantity of gum {Gum 
Mesquite), similar in quality to gum-arabic. Tito 
Curly Mo/.qnite, Screw Bean or Tomillo {Prosupis 
jinbcscens, also StrouibocarjKi), although only a 
shnib or small tree, fe of great value in‘tho desert 
regions of tho western part of North America, 
where it occurs along with willmv-bushes near 
springs of water. Its wood is used ah fuel, ami 
its pods me much liked by cattle and horses; the 
Indians, too, use them as an article of food. 

Mczzmiiuc. See Entkesol. 

MczzofailU* (liUfiEPiMs, Cardinal, a remark¬ 
able linguust, was Imru at Bologna, 17th September i 
1774. lie was ordained priest in 1707, ami ap¬ 
pointed to the almir of Amide at Bologna; soon I 
after lie was deprived because of liis inability to 
take the oath to the Cisalpine Republic, but was 
reinstated later. In 1831 ho settled in Koine with 
the rank of Munsigiiare, and two years oiler suc¬ 
ceeded Cardinal Mai ns Keeper of the Vatican 
Library. In 1838 lie was raised to the dignity of 
cardinal, lie died 15th March 1S49, at Home. 
Meazofaiifci's European reputation was founded, not 
on his writings, but on the almost miraculous extent 
of liis linguistic acquirements. Towards the end of 
his life lie understood and spoke fifty-eight different 
tonmica, . As early, indeed, as 1820 Lord Ilyron 
called him ‘a walking polyglot, a monster of 
languages, and a lh'inrp.us of parts of speech/ Yet ■ 
na was not in the strict sense a critical or scientific 
scholar, or even otherwise a man of great intel¬ 
lectual power. See his Life by Kiissoli (1857). 


Mezzo-soprano* See Soprano, 

Mezzotint* See Engraving. 

MfumbirO, ft mountain of Central Africa, 
10,COO feet high, situated in 1° 30' S. lat. anil 30° 
30' E. long., and west of Victoria Nyauzn, just 
within tho Borders of the British East Africa (inn- 
pnny’n territories. 

Mli«w (il/ftaa), a British cantonment in Indore 
state, Central India, 13 miles by rail S\V. of Indore 
city. U is 1910 feet above tho sea. Pop. (1881) 
27,227, mostly Hindus. 

Miako. See Kyoto. 

Miull, Edward, an apostle of disestablishment, 
was born in 1809, and served as an Independent 
minister at Ware, and afterwards at Leicester, 
down to 1840, when ho founded the Non conformist 
newspaper. In 1844 ho helped to establish tho 
British Anti-state Church Association, known laker 
as the Liberation Society, and sat in tho House of 
Commons for Rochdale, 1852-67, and for Bradford, 
1869-74. On retiring ho was presented with ten 
thousand guineas, lie died at Sovenoaks, 29th 
April 188L See tho Life by A. Miull (1884). 

Miasma. See Mala ill a, 

Miautsl. an aboriginal hill-till jo of sou thorn 
China, who have contrived to maintain a practical 
independence and many curious local usages. They 
consist of numerous elans, still occupying largo 
portions of Kwaug-sc, Kwei-chow, Kwang lung, 
and Ynn-imu, Sonic of them own Chinese sway ; 
other tribes are absolutely independent. They are 
smaller than the Chinese, and unlike in features as 
in character. Physique and language indicate their 
affinity with tho Ammtne.se, Kiumeao, ami various 
other inhabitants of the Indn-CliincMO peninsula. 

Mica (Lat micarct 1 to glitter *), the name 
given to tuq impin’tan t group of vock-forming 
minerals, wliicJi have all a hardness of about *2, 
and arc characterised by their perfect cleavage iu 
one direction—the lamina* being flexible and elastic. 
They am essentialiiluminouft biUvalcs containing 
potash, or soda, or Jitliia, and in some species mag¬ 
nesia along with potash. They all crystal Use in 
monoeliiiic forms which approximate closely to 
hexagonal and rhombic crystal*. Muwuritc or 
potash mica is a silicate oP alumina and potash, 
with sumo of the UUlor occasionally replaced By 
soda and small quantities of jnngncsiuj ferrous 
oxide, and Uuoviue. It is seldom culouvlos*, lint 
usually yellowish, brownish, or greenish. The lustre 
is pearly or almost metallic. The thin plates into 
which it divides me generally transparent, and wore 
formerly much used iu setting objects for the micro* 
scope, but for this purpose thin glass is now pre¬ 
ferred. It is still useful for the numuta of natural 
history objects which are to be put in spirit, being 
move easily bored than glass, Plates of muscovite 
often a yard across are found near Lako Baikal, 
at Acworth in New Hampshire, and in China, 
Large plates also occur iu Sweden and in Norway, 
and masses of the mineral are met with in Corn¬ 
wall. In Siberia, China, Peru, and else whore it 
is used as a substitute for glass iu window*. It 
is sometimes preferred to glass for lantern*, and 
especially (or the fronts of stoves, a* not being 
liable to break, with sudden changes of tempura- 
tui-o. In India small pictures arc frequently 
painted in distemper on mica. Muscovite occurs 
as one of the essential constituents of ordinary 
praiutti, gneiss, and mica-schist. Tb fe also an 
ingredient of many other platonic rocks and 
crystal line .schists, but is nob a primary con¬ 
stituent of volcanic rocks: whore present In the 
latter it is ns an alteration-product, Semite is a 
tale-1 ike variety of muscovite, not uncommonly 
met with as a constituent of certain sob is lose rocks, 
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to which it imparts a silky lustre on the planes of 
foliation, . J)tmourite t somewhat like soiicitc, is 
also a variety of muscovite which occurs occasion¬ 
ally in schistose rocks. Lcpidolite or litlua mica 
is a silicate of alumina with potash nntl lithia; 
white, rose-ml, or violet as a rule, but sometimes 
greenish; does not occur in mensurable crystals 
hut ill irregular plates ami tables, and now and 
again in scaly, granular, or compact aggregates. ; 
In Moravia a massive granular lepiiloUto is found 
with a fine reddish-violet colour. Like jasper, lapis- 
lazuli, &c., lcpidolite is made into ornaments; as 
a rock-forming mineral it is of small account. 
Another lithia mioft containing iron is called Zbm- 
walditc. liwtitc or magnesia mica embraces several 
varieties which in addition to potash contain mag¬ 
nesia, the latter hoing generally replaced in part by 
ferrous oxide, When ferrous oxide entirely replaces 
magnesia we have iron mica. The most important of 
the liioti tos is Mcnmnc, which occmrs in line crystals 
on Vesuvius and in other volcanic regions. It was 
from a study of the lino specimens of meimcnc 
occurring in ejected blocks at Vesuvius that miner¬ 
alogists were aide to doiormino the crystalline form 
of mien. Formerly tlie micas were assigned cither 
to the hexagonal or to the orthorhombic system. 
Meroxciio is mot with also in such rocks as granite, 
gilds*, in scaly granules ami jdates, often 

associated with muscovite, and sometimes forming 
scaly aggregates. It is chirk- green or hrrnvn, some¬ 
times yellowish, hut generally very dark or even 
black, honco it is often called black mica. In 
volcanic rocks (basalt, trachyte, &c.) it occurs 
sparingly in the form of small scales or plates. 
AVloyou Irarnm of mwivxtmv mm tYin red Itrtbrihinc, 
occurring in many volcanic rocks, and the black 
VoigtUc y met with" in granitic rocks. Vhloyopiic is 
a bio Lite of ft reddish-brown, but sometimes yellow 
or oven greenish colour. It contains a larger pro- 
inrtioii of silica than moroxtmo. Anomitn is Another 
>ioLile only to he distinguished from meroxono by 
sonic optical diameters. I.cpidvmchme is a mug- 
ncsui mica rich in ferrous and ferric oxides; many 
of the magnesia micas occurring in granite, gneiss, 
&o. belong to this varioby. Tlio hio'fcUes are much 
move readily decomposed than the nuiscovites, 
lining often altered into chloride minerals with 
epidolo and calotte. Panujonitc or sruln mica, an 
aluminous silicate of soda, occurs chiefly in certain 
oryslaliino flchwlM, and is known only in fcho form 
of small white or colonrloss scales. Jt clasoly re¬ 
sembles lnuscovitn, from which it can only be distin¬ 
guished chemically, 

Mrcu-scmsT is, next to gneiss, one of the most 
abundant of the cry stall iuc schists. It consists of 
alternate layers of mica and nuarlz, but is some* 
times composed almost onliroly of the thin and 
shining plates or scales of mica, and from this it 
passes by insensible gradations into pliyllito, as Ibis 
m turn parses into day-slate, The qwavU occurs 
puns in tiiin lay or* like vein-quartz, thinning off 
and swelling out abruptly. tiomolimeH it appears 
as irregular swollen-shaped lamps round which the 
folia of mica nvo arranged, Tho mica is usually 
muscovite, hut occasionally it is biotile. Many 
accessory minerals are found iu mica-schist, especi¬ 
ally garnets : others are schorl, kyanite, liornblendo, 
aiuliilnsito, beryl, &c. Iu many places the mica- 
schist lias a finely corrugated or wavy structure. 

Micali, or MlCAlAii, ns the namo is given in 
Jer. xxvi, 18 ( Mimyah —i.o, MVho is like unto 
Jail ? ’ Vulg. j/fMam), the sixth in order of the 
twelve minor prophets (third iu LXX., after IIoscci 
and Amos), is described as ‘the Morashtite * —i.c. a 
native of Moresliotii Oath in tho lowland of south¬ 
western Judah near Eloiitlicropolis, and as having 
prophesied during the reigns of Jotlmm, Alias, and 
Hezokiah, nipro particularly during that of Hozc- 
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kiah, and so as a younger contemporary of Isaiah, 
Hosea, and Amos. He is carefully to be distin¬ 
guished from the Micali or Micaiah of 1 Kings, 
xxii. 8 ct seg., tlve sen of Imlah, who was a prophet 
of tlie northern kingdom, contemporary with Elijah, 
in the reign of Almb. The Hook of Micali is 
described in the fuipersciiptinn as the word of the 
Lord that came to Mir ah which he saw concerning 
Samaria and Jerusalem. It consists of a collection 
of detached prophecies the phraseology of which 
is in some cuses extremely obscure; no chrono¬ 
logical order or other method of arrangement is 
discernible. The opening passage (i. 2-8) contains 
a threatening of the divine judgment against 
Samaria on account of her idolatry; hut the rest 
of the book, ns might bo expected in a Jndncan pro¬ 
phet, seems to relate entirely to tho southern king¬ 
dom, and probably was not spoken ov written until 
after the fall of the kingdom of Israel in 722 n. c. 
The oracle contained in i. 9-16, relating to Judah 
and Jerusalem, U best interpreted in connection 
with tho Assyrian invasions, threatened and actual, 
of tho Juda'iin lowland, shortly after that data; lb 
is rendered obscure for the English reader by a 
number of plays upon words which can be appre¬ 
ciated only in the original language. Micali was 
not, like his contemporary Isainli, a politician, 
but he lived (though riot in the capiLal) in 
the same religious and social environment, and 
took practically the sanio view of tlie position 
of tho people of Jehovah. His whole activity 
was directed to a work of moral reformation; 
his hook consists of unsparing denunciations of 
mercenary prophets, rapacious amt corrupt priests, 
CTiitA ami uppxeMve nuiYAes, amY a YicucVicrons, 
fraudulent, godless people, lie went beyond Tsaiali 
in ills threatoilings for lie did not regard oven tho 
holy city as inviolable, but, anticipating Jeremiah 
by "a hundred years, foretold tlio destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple (see iii. 12; iv. 9, 10; 
some critics regard iv, 11-13, a passage which seems 
to take tlio opposite view, nfl mi interpolation). 
Like Isaiah Micali pointed the hopes of tlie people 
of Jehovah forward, in noble language, to the 
establishment of tho kingdom of righteousness and 
icaco based on tho knowledge and fear of the Lord; 
ic also looked forward to tho kingship of a Messiah 
of the house of David, who (hi this Micali was 
original) like his great ancestor should come forth 
from Bethlehem. In tlie opinion of some critics 
the Glh and 7th chapters of Micali are to be 
assigned to an anonymous author, writing in the 
reign of Manasscli, under circumstances similar to 
those described in 2 Kings, xxi. ^ WcllliaiiBon and 
others give a still biter date to vJi, 7-20, where the 
situation contemplated is in a marked degree 
similar to that of Isa, xl. cl seip Tlio phrase in vii. 
18 ('who is a god like unto thcc?D may have 
suggested tho attribution to hlicalu 

For commentaries da this book, sec tho works oiv the 
minor prophets citod under JIoSEA; also the spooiftl 
works by Ons pari (1802 ) mid Itysscl (1889)., in German ; 
lioorda, in Latin (1809); emd Clioyne, in English 
(3882). 

Michael. Sec Ancjel. 

Michael, emperor of Constantinople. See 
Byzantine Empire. 

Michnclis Joiiann Davip, one of the most 
learned biblical scholars of the 18tli contury, was 
born on 27th February 1717 at Hallo, tlie boh 
of Christian Benedict Michael is (1680-1704), a 
theologian and oiiontalisb of some distinction. 
After completing life studies at liis native univer¬ 
sity, lie travelled to England, passing through 
Holland, where ho made the acquaintance of 
the orientalist SchuHens. In 1740 he began to 
tench at Gottingen, and in the following year was 
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appointed professor of Philosophy. Be took an 
active part with Haller in the formation (1751) of 
t-Jio Gffbtingen Academy. In 1750 he had been 
elected to fill the eluuv of Oriental Languages in 
addition to that of Philosophy. lie died on 22d 
August 1701. Michaelis was a man of vast attain- 
meats, especially in history, archaeology, amt 
natural scionco; ami to him belongs. the credit of 
being one of. tlie first to study tho biblical nar¬ 
ratives ns an integral part of oriental history. 

ilis chief works are> JHnteitimf/ ui die i/oftiiclien 
Schriften dcs fftucn Jimvfss (2 vols, 4fch cd. 1788; Eng. 
tram by Marsh, 4 vols. 1802); Mpsnisrhis Jlccht (2d cd, 
5 vgJs. ITTlFSO; Eng. irons, by Dr Alexander Smith, 
18H); Spicileymm tfioprapk ho IH Ira or mu (1700-80)j 
Oriental ische unit cmyctische liihUoliwk (1775-85); 
Supplement#, ad Lexica Hibraka (G vote. 1784-1)2) ; 
and numorons others. 8eo his autobiographic Lebais* 
beschmbunf/ (ed. by Hassoncamp, 1798). 

Michaelmas Daisy. Sec Astuu, 

lOcFmelmas Day, On this festival, which 
was instituted ill the year 487 in honour of St 
Michael and nil Angels, is elected Dio Lord Mayor 
of Loudon. In England, too, Michaelmas Day is 
ouo of the four quarterly terms on which vents are 
paid ; and among the curious manorial rites corn 
netted with this reason may he mentioned the 
Lauder Court kept an lung’s HilJ, near Kuchford,, 
i*L Essex, on the Wednesday morning following 
Mieliaelumf? Il/iy. The Micdmc/mas goo^e is ari 
ancient institution. For Michaelmas term, see 
Tkjim. 

Xfeliel, Fkaxcisque, a learned French anti* 
qrmry, was horn at Lyons, 18th February 1800, 
became in 1836 professor in the Facuite ties’Lottres 
at Bordeaux, and died 10th May 1887. Ho earned 
a great reputation by his exhaustive researches 
in Norman history, French ch«nsons, argot, the 
Basques, the history of medimvol cumin crco, and 
many more among the byways of learning; 
and .among individual hooks may here he mimed 
liUtmrG dtvt Faces maiulitcs de. la Franco et de 
l'Ettpag tic (2 vote. 1S47); ITi&toirc dcs 116tcileries x 
Cabarets, Hotels (jara>$, &e. (2 vote, 1851-54}; 
(Emrcs ehoisks dc Shakespeare (8 vote. 1868); Lcs 
t'consuls en France cl Les Francais in Fcosse (2 vote. 
18G2); and A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish 
Leuir/uetrjc, ilhistrathuj the Jlisc and Frot/rcss uf 
Ci ml isali on in Scot la ml (Filin. 1882). 

illlcliclailgflo, often HiciUKi* Axuiao, 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, the most distinguished 
sculptor of tho modern world, was horn on March 
0, 1475. His father, Ludovico di Leonardo lhiojinr- 
roti Simoni, was a poor gctiDcnnin of Florence, 
who, though bankrupt in fortune, did not luck the 
consideration which is paid to ancient lineage. 
B hen the sculptor was horn, Jji s father was podc si a 
or mayor of Copy esc and Chiu A t\\o townships in 
Tuscany. Ho returned to Flureiieu when his term 
of ollice was expired, ami Hie child was entrusted 
to the fostering cure of a stonemason’s wifo at 
.Scttii'-nano, lrboi'eLmlovjeo owned asfiial/ property. 
Dig hoy's enthusiasm for art revealed itself at an 
early age and, though he wn« .sent to the school 
oE Messer L umcescu di Utbino to learn the elements, 
Ins best energies were devoted to drawing. To his 
father s aristocratic prejudice sculp kmc seemed a 
calling unworthy of a gentleman. The lad, how¬ 
ever, was resolute, and in UBS, while yet only 
thirteen years of ago, he entered the b'otteaa of 
Domenico (Tlnrlamfajo, to whom he was hound 
apprentice for three years. None wan ever inure 
lor inn ate than Michelangelo in the Lime and place 
0 vi li hte boyhood he was familiar 

with the masterpieces of Donatello, and lie joined 
his con tempo varies in making a pilgrimage to the 
convent of the Carmine, where lie studiously copied 
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the supreme examples oi MasaccioV» art, By tihir- 
landajo he was recommended to Lorenzo do’ Medici, 
and entered the school which tlm * Miigiulieo' had 
entiUdished in his garden on the Piazza. Here was 
gathered together, under the care of Her told n, a 
priceless collection of antiques, and hero Michel¬ 
angelo encountered what proved Die most enduring 
inllueiico of his life. His talent was nob long in 
arresting the notice of Lorenzo, who henceforth 
gave him a room in his house and a seat at his 
table; and to the beneficence of his patron lie owed 
the acquaintance of Polizinno and many of the most 
learned of the day. To tins period Imlong two 
interesting reliefs. In the * Battle of the C-en tarns 1 
(now in the Casa Buonarroti ab Florence) tho 
classical inlliicncc of Lorenzo’s garden is strikingly 
apparent. In truth it has little of the dignified 
calm which distinguishes the work of Phidias 
and his contemporaries; the stylo of a later 
^evioil was its inspiration; hut it voveafo the 
a sting characteristics of Michelangelo's genius. 
The inexhaustible variety of pose, the straining 
muscles, the contorted limbs, which mark tho 
artist^ mature work, arc already visible. A mar¬ 
vellous contrast to the ‘CentaimP is the ‘Madonna, 1 
conceived mid executed in tho spirit of Don audio, 
which without a suggestion of movement in quiet 
and harmonious in composition, and though not 
consciously antique is far more classical. 

In 141)9, when Michelangelo had spent some 
three years in his house, Lorenzo died, and the 
school which had conferred so great henclits upon 
art wns straightway dissolved, Piero, Lorenzo's 
son and successor, it is two, retained for a time 
the services of Michelungelo, lmt he is said lo 
have treated him with scant courtesy ; and Michel- 
angelri Jlcd to Bologna. Nor did ho hero wait 
long for a patron; lunnfraneusco Aldrovandi com- 
missioned him to execute a statue. In Bologna 
the sculptor lingered for a year; then ho once 
more (in 1405) returned to Florence. It was 
during this sojourn in his nnlivo city that lie 
fus burned tluj mavbtc 'Cupid* to which he owed 
his first introduction to Koine. Jlnldowiro del 
Milanese persuaded him to give t>ho work the air 
of an antique by burial, and despatch it to Home. 
Hero ib was purchased by Cardinal San (liurgio, 
who, though ho speedily discovcrnl the fraud which 
had been pub upon him, wan quick to detect Mm 
talent of the sculptor who had bricked him. He 
therefore summoned him to Home, and on June 25, 
149G Mid i el any el o arrived for tho first time in tho 
Eternal CiLy. The influence of Homo and the 
antique is easily discernible in the ' Bacchus,’ now 
in the National Museum at Florence; it is modelled 
with au elegance and restraint which are evidence 
of the hold which, the classical tradition, as inter¬ 
preted by the Unmi-Bcmiiin sculptors, had upon 
Michelangelo, To the same period belongs the ex¬ 
quisite * Cupid ‘ of the South Kensington Museum. 
Thu i ricta,‘ which is now in Bb Peter’*, was 
executed in 14D7, hub present an amazing con¬ 
trast. There is in it a touch of the midd/o ages, ii 
suggestion of realism which is wholly at variance 
with the antique ideal. But it is beautifully com¬ 
posed, the drapery is handled with a miystevly 
breadth, and the body of the dead Glirtet in an 
epitome of au at oi 11 i call cse arch. 

For four years the nculptov remained in Uonio, 
perpetually urged lo return to Florence by Ids 
father, who, though he objected to his sou’s 
craft as miholilting his station, was nothing 
loth to profit by the wealth which wi\s the 
reward of artistic. success. Michelangelo went) 
hook; rnul Bodenni, who was then gonJaloniero, 
permitted him to convert into a statue Die colossal 
block of marble upon which Agostino d\Ant<>uio 
had been at work many years before, and out of 
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tho irregular block grow tlio celebrated * David,* The 
sculptor was compelled to modify Ins com position 
on account of the shape anil size of bis material, 
Indeed, it is characteristic of tins titan’s impetu¬ 
ous goniiiH tlmfc obstacles wore ever an incentive. 
His 'David* is tlio Gothic treatment of a classic 
theme. Tho utfluehco of tho antique is obvious, 
but the personal touch of tho sculptor is also 
apparent (especially in such details as tlio treat¬ 
ment of the hands). The figure is modelled with 
strength and simplicity; the surfuco is not fur¬ 
rowed by an endless series of lines; there is 
no parade of amlmmcal knowledge; in pose and 
composition there is a stately grandeur, a dig¬ 
nified solemnity, which do not for an instant suggest 
that the artist was hampered by material dilliculties. 
Indeed, so far from being a four r Ic force> it is a 
comploto, well-ordered achievement, in 1504 it was 
placed upon its pedestal in the Fiazm do’Signori, 
whoneo u was removed in 1H73 to the Academy of 
Arts. Michelangelo's sojourn in Florence was a 
period of great activity, A second f David J (this 
Unit) of bronze) was coni missioned and sent to 
France, where all traco of it is lost. The sculptor 
also designed two marble reliefs, one of which 
passed into the possession of Sir George Beaumont, 
and'is now at Burlington Hmisc. The 'Holy 
Family of the Tribune’ and the ‘Manchester 
Madonna’ in tho National Gallery belong to the 
sumo timo, and prove that Michelangelo had not 
wholly neglected the art of painting. Ilis genius, 
however, wan cmmi'mUy plastic. Ho Itnd far 
more interest m form than in colour; indeed, 
in his hands pictorial art was but an oppor¬ 
tunity for tlio vigorous modelling of tlio human 
form. The zeal of iSndorlni, the goijfalomero, 
iu the causo of art inspired the scheme of decorat¬ 
ing tho Groat Hull of tho Council. For one wall 
Leonardo da Vinci was commissioned to design a 
fresco; a second was entrusted to Michelangelo. 
The hitter chose as his subject an incident in tho 
war of Fisa, nnd executed a cartoon which Vasari 
with dovont exaggeration proclaims to havo boon 
of divine \utl\ov lhau of human origin* A body of 
Hold lorn wore represented bathing; their camp lias 
been attacked by tho enemy, ami they arc hastening 
to seize. tin dr arms and repulse tho assault, Tho 
motive is admirable, and gave the artist scope for 
the variety of none ami the violent action in which 
ho took iuscnmvr doliglit. The fresco \vas never 
completed, nnd on the return of tlio Medici to Flor¬ 
ence the cartoon was removed to the hall of their 
palace, to which painters wove permitted unre¬ 
strained access. The result was tfmt over-zealous 
Admiral* of Michelangelo cut the cartoon to pieces, 
Tlio original is lost as irretrievably as tlio master¬ 
piece^ of Zeuxis and Apelles; am! our impression 
of it is obtained from literary sources, from the 
engravings of Mnrcanfcimioand Agontino Voneziano, 
who reproduced single groups, ami from a suspicious 
copy at Uoiklmm Hull 

In InOfl Julius II, succeeded to tlio pontificate, 
and, lieing not merely a warrior but a patron of tho 
arts as well, ho lost no time in summoning Michel- 
uugob) to Unmo. In Michelangelo tlio sturdy P°P° 
met his match. The two men, indeed, wore not 
unlike in fcomporamonk Each was endowed with 
tho extraordinary vigour of mfiul and body which 
was the best charnel eristic of the Itanaiwanco. 
Hub both lmd tlio defects of fchoir qualities; Miciiol- 
angelo no less than Julius was violent and over¬ 
bearing ; tlio sculptor could as little brook opposi¬ 
tion as the nope, and their dealings wo continually 
interrupted by hitter quarrels and recriminations, 
Tb is impossible to accept Vasari's anecdotes as 
statements of tlio litoral truth, hut there is no doubt 
that they have solid foundation in fact, Had 
Michelangelo known the misery and disappoint' 


mcut which were hi stovo for him, he might well 
have hesitated before obeying the .summons of 
Julius, The pope commissioned the sculptor to 
design his tomb, and thus began what Con dm 
aptly calls la traf/ediu della sepoltum. For forty 
years Michelangelo eh mg to the hope that be would 
yet complete the great monument in honour of Pupa 
Julius and his own genius. But. intrigue and spits 
wore too strong for him. Other demands were con¬ 
tinually made upon his energy, and tho sublime 
statue of Moses is the best fragment that is left 
to us of the tomb of Julius. However, ut the out¬ 
set both pope ami sculptor were full of enthusiasm. 
The plans were approved ami the work would have 
at once proceeded had uofc the sculptor one day 
asked audience of the pope in vain. In a Sudden 
fit of temper Michelangelo left Home, and the 
entreaties of tlio pope availed nob to procure his 
return. After much fruitless negotiation they met 
at Bologna, and, with tho generosity that was char¬ 
acteristic of both, were instantly reconciled. Michel¬ 
angelo, as a pledge of renewed friendship, com¬ 
menced a statue of Julius II., which was cast hi 
bronze and placed over the gate of San Fetronio 
(afterward* melted down and converted into a Gan¬ 
non), Michelangelo followed tho nope to Home, 
eager to resume 1m work luwm tlio monument. 
In tho meantime, however, Jliamanto, if Vasari's 
account he true, lind poisoned tlio pope’s mind 
against the sculptor; instead of being allowed to 
dovotc himself to the monument, widen lie deemed 
Bio work of life life, lie was ordered to decorate 
tlio ceiling of the Sittrhio Chap A with paintings. 
In vain ho protested that sculpture was liis pro¬ 
fession, in vain he urged Raphael’s higher quali¬ 
fications for bho task ; tlio pope was obdurate, anil 
in l/JOfl Michelangelo began tho work for which 
his training had ill adapted him, However, ho 
sot himself resolutely to the toil, and in four years 
achieved a masterpiece of decorative design, Tho 
flat oblong space of the ceiling ia divided into nine 
compartments, each of which contains iui incident 
drawn from the Old Testament. Tho lunettes 
above the windows, the spandrels, ns well ns the 
resfiftults boLwccn tho lunettes, are filled with heroic 
figures. Tho designs arc admirably accommodated 
to tho ftpa.ee they cue in tended to fill, and the 
broad effect is one of harmony and homogeneity, 
It is only when you analyse the composition nnd 
examine each compartment by itself that you realise 
the superhuman invention, tho miraculous variety 
of attitude and gesture, which place this marvellous 
work among the g rent cut achievements of human 
energy. Michelangelo, however, had not forgot¬ 
ten the monument of Fopo Julius, and no sooner 
lmd lie finished his work in fciio ttisfcino Chapel than 
lie returned with eagerness to the tomb, lint onco 
again his favourite project was interrupted. Ia 
1513 Pope Julius II. died, and, though he had com¬ 
manded tho cardinals Santi Qnatfcro and Agincnse 
to see that his monument was completed in accord¬ 
ance with his expressed wishes, the cardinals were 
thrifty men, and aomruuted of Michelangelo another 
and a move modest design, This was furnished, bub 
before the work could ho undertaken Tope Leo X, 
had despatched Michclnngclo on business of his 
own to Florence. Leo was of the Medici family, 
and professed no interest in the tomb of his pre¬ 
decessor; his whole anxiety was to do honour to 
bis ancestors by tho adornment of Florence* Ho 
therefore commissioned Michelangelo to rebuild the 
facade of tho church of San Lorenzo and enrich ib 
with sculp bn red figures. Tho master reluctantly 
complied, and set out for Carmra to quarry marble. 
Even hero the nope would nob permit Micliolnngcflo 
to work his will, bub urged him to leave Carrara and 
seek what material he needed at Serravczzu, which 
lay in Loo’s own territory. In vain the sculptor 
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insisted that the marble was of interior quality, anti 
tliab to convey it to Florence loads must be ent 
through mountains ami laid upon stakes over moral i- 
liuul aiul swamp- Leo X, was deaf to reason, aiul 
for eight years Michelangelo was forced to devote 
himself to toil a* idle as that of Stsynlma; from 
1514 to li522 liia artistic record is a uWik. Nor 
were tho next years fruitful of achievement, The 
sculptor remained in Florence still working on the 
tomb of Julius arul building the Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo. In 15BS the unsettled state of his native 
city turned him again from tho practice of Ms art. 
He devoted himself heart anrl soul to the science 
of fortification, ami when in 1521) Florence was 
besieged Michelangelo was foremost in ita defence. 
The city was forced to mi wonder in the following 
year, tintl for some time Michelangelo, fearing 
tYCftchevy, lay in concealment. His safety, how¬ 
ever, being assured, ho ream lied Lift work upon the 
tomlw of Die Mfnlici, and completed the mom)' 
men Is to Giuliauo and Lorenzo tie’ Medici, which 
arc among tho greatest of life works. In 153.3 yet 
another compact was entered into concerning Pope 
Julius’s ill-fated sepulchre; it was at last (later- 
lmirnl to reduce it to a more facade, and Michel - 
angelo would doubtless Iiave carried it to completion 
had he not been mico ngain eonunwsionod to adorn 
the Sfebiiie Chapel with frescoes. After a delay 
of some years lie began in 1537 to paint * The Last 
Judgment* The design was finished and displayed 
on the Christmas-day of 1511, and was Hie muster's 
luwt pictorial achievement In the following year 
lie was appointed architect of St Peter’s, and 
devoted himself to the work with loyally and 
devotion until his death, which took place on the 
18th February 1504. 

Michelangelo Is by far tho most bi-ilMitnt repre¬ 
sentative nithe Italian Ilonaishsance. He was not 
only supreme in the arts of wuilptnre and painting, 
but whs learned in nil tho learning of his ajjev a poet 
of powerful individuality, an architect and military 
engineer. From an artistic point of view his was 
by far tho greatest personality, his the? most potent 
influence, the madam world liaclseon, life debt to 
the? antique was immense, yet it must be remem¬ 
bered that ho knew only the decadence of classical 
art; hail lie soon the masterpieces which have 
since been brought to light, it js possible that his 
style might have been largely modified. Hub, 
though in tho fluent examples of life art classical 
iuduemee is conspicuous, hej was rarely able to 
exclude Ins personality. As he was violent in 
his hie, so thorc fe over a touch of violence in his 
art. He is making, as it were, an emphatic protest 
against the dark ages which lay behind him; he 
is discovering to the world the utmost possibilities 
of tlio reawakened arts. There is generally to 
be observed in his work a profound learning, 
im extraordinary knowledge of perspective and 
foYCshm'temug, n fmn conviction that, time is 
nothing in heaven or on earth that art cannot 
express. At beauty Michelangelo doc* not aim. 
Grandeur, sublimity, power, these are life themes, 
And he recur* to them again and again with 
the persistence which characterises a man of 
transcendent genius. Loth Donatello, who came 
before him, and Raphael among his contem¬ 
poraries, were more richly endowed than lie wifcli 
the artistic temperament. Neither the one nor the 
other was wont to overstep the limits of art. Their 
ambition was to attain perfection; they did not 
chafe against the restraints imposed by beauty and 
simplicity. Rut Michelangelo, though their in¬ 
ferior in avtj hud a far greater, if less governable, 
genius, lie was not content to model a perfect 
statue, to paint fi perfect form ; ho was ever striving 
to throw himself and liis intelligence into nuirhlo 
or on to canvas. And so, though life works will ho 


ranked till the end of time among the masterpieces 
of tho world, he is neither for soulptor nor for 
painter tho most valuable mortal ( As tin influence 
lie was more potent than any of life contemporaries, 
ami it can hardly bo said Hi at his in ll nonce wan 
wholesome. Tim Flemish and 1 hitch painters, 
who visited Italy in tho 16th con tiny, earned home 
with them his love of distorted limbs and Lay feted 
draperies, but failed do catch a breath of fife inven¬ 
tion and vigour. Ifcfe easy, oven for tho mediocre, 
to parody a strong!y-marked talent. 

Tho ni ns tor’s career is not without irony. His 
genius was plastic; by temperament rnul training 
lie was a frOulplor, and yet frescoes wore the only 
works he was destined In bring to fulfil men l. Ho 
has left behind him, it is tme, not a few grandiose 
statues, such as the f Moses/ hut none of life elabo¬ 
rate dORignfc for sculptural monument* urn ever 
completed. His career, indeed, was, until he came 
for Die lost time to Home, a imdonged struggle 
against fate and his patrons. Time after time life 
own projects were set aside at the pleasure of a 
pope. For this his own waywardness and okc li¬ 
ability were in some measure to blame, and through, 
out Ins life ho scorns to have boon \nmMa to attack 
any enterprise except at fever-heat, fife sonnets, 
the composition of which lie, unlike tho rest of 
mankind, reserved for life old age, possess tho same 
qualities an his statues. Just as Ids 'David’ was 
tom from the marble, so his vqvhos are rough-hown 
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applicable to them. ‘They are tho forcible versos 
or a man of a strong mind, hut not accustomed to 
write verse,’ The host of them wove inspired by 
fife friciufelup for the accomplished Victoria 
Colonnn, the widow of the Marcheso di Poscnm. 
Michelangelo’s life was untouched by tho mission 
of love, and his ono romance belongs to life oh] 
age. He )e said to have mot I'U tori a for the 
llrsb time in 1538, am] until her death, which took 
place in 1517, tho closest tics of friendship bound 
them. Rev loss was tho severest blow which ever 
foil upon him. lie painted her portrait, and Lhis 
honour he con tarred on none other save Tniniruisu 
Guvaliori, for whom lie cherished a romantic attach¬ 
ment ft7id to whom also he addressed sennets, 

Michelangelo’s character was a strange medley of 
conliicfcing qualities. Though kind and loyal to 
those who depended on his cure—a* is proved by 
bis untiring interest in his nephew and his devotion 
toUrbino, his faithful servant—lie showed himself 
resentful and even suspicious to life enemies. IIo 
could brook no opposition to bis wishes, mid In; 
mercilessly at larked those who dared to withstand 
him. Hut lie lived in an ago of treachery and 
intrigue, and much nmy on this count he forgiven 
him. He loved solitude ami n simple life. Front 
life earliest ymAh be was mi eager student of litera¬ 
tim;, ami applied himself with peculiar devotion to 
Haute and Petrarch. Though leaved mid attacked 
by the envious among life c cm tempo varies* he earned 
his full meed of praise during Ins lifetime, mid ut 
his death universal honour was paid to hfe memory. 

See Lives by Vasari imd Comhvh Tho bosk edition of 
the lotos is Mikuicsi’s Lrtiorc di Alickcl Angelo (1873). 
Tlio sonnet* lmvo boon edited J> 3 ’ Cfemrc (Juantf, Him a di 
Michelangelo JUtonarrott (1803), aiul twiialutad into 
English by J. A. Symoiuls. Of modern and critical bio¬ 
graphies there is no lack, Tho best and most oonqmcb 
is tlmt coiUaiuod in Anton Springer's J&tffael imd 
Michchiiif/elo (2d cd. ; Hermann Grimm’s Zcbot 

MichcUmttdds (GtU ml. 1870} inaludus muck that is 
valuable, but ifc is diffuse ami not a little sentimental, 

JlicJlclet, Jvleb, a gtmb French Jifatorirui, 
was bom a m-mlorfe win at Favfe, 2UI August 1708, 
After ft brilliant com so of study under YiHomuiu 
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arid Lnclorc, he became at twenty-three ft professor | 
nf History 111 Hie Collie Itollin. Later ho lectured 
at the College Sainto-Rarbe and tlio Ecole Nornmle, 
and after tho revolution of 1830 was given an im¬ 
portant post at tlio Archives, became assistant to 
(tuizol at the .Sorlioimc, and tutor lo the Princess 
Clementine, In 1838 lie was elected to tlic 
Academy, and at tlio same time became professor 
of Ilia lory at the College de France. Already ho 
had made bis name known by admirable hand¬ 
books on French and on modern history, and com¬ 
menced the monumental work which was to give 
him an UUihUIouh place among great historians, 
liis Jlhioire tic, France (18 vols, 1833-67; now ed. 
ID vols. 1879), tlio labour of about forty years, 
Other works were Oritjincs dn Droit Franqais 
chcrcMcs dam les 8}fmbolcs ct Formulcs dn Droit 
Univcrsd {1837), Memoir es dc Luther (1845), and 
ProcAs dc Tcmplivrs (1841-61), Michelet had a 
great dislike for priests, hub especially for the 
Jesuits, and ho now plunged into controvorsy with 
all Llits impetuosity of his nabm’o mid eloquence, 
bringing to hear upon the enemy at onco all his 
powers of MimiMu and all his unrivalled knowledge 
of history. Three books were the fruits of his 
polemic; Dcs JAsuih\ written in conjunction with 
Edgar Quinot (1843); Le Vrclre } hi Fcmme^ 
ct la Fcunilk (1845); and Lv Pcujde (1849). 
Next followed Ids famous TUstoiro dc la involu¬ 
tion (7 vols. 1847-53; centenary cd, 6 vols. 
1881)), which in not a good history with all its 
eloquence and enthusiasm, lluforo Us conclusion 
Michelet laid lost his nllieo by refusing to take tlio 
oath of allegiance to Louis Napoleon. Henceforth 
he lived mostly in Brittany and in the Riviera, 
buried in his gigantic literary labours. A series of 
bonks of ft novel kind, full of rhapsodic olorjiienco 
and morn valuable as liloraluro than as science, 
wore L'Oiaeau (1850), VInsectv (1857), La Met' 
(1801), and La Mont ay nr, (18liS). Other books of 
unusual interest wore VAmour (1858), La Femme 
(I860). Lit Sombre (1862), ancl La Bible dc 
riiumanitC (1804). Tlio little hook, A T os Fils 
(I860), was a pica for compulsory education. 
Michelet's great history brings down the story of 
Franco to the outbreak of the groat Revolution. 
Tlio second instalment continues it to the close of 
tlm Revolution. In the last years of Ins life lie 
set himself to complete his task, and thus bemioabh 
a great continuous history to France, bub lie did 
not live to carry it beyond Waterloo (3 vols. 1872- 
75). Ho died at Ilyiives, 9th February 1*74. _ 

MioholoL over treats history from a personal point 
of view, and his imagination is prone to bring Into 
undue relief striking figures and dramatic scoucs 
and incidents. Tims liis work is a series of tab¬ 
leaux, as these were visible to tlio eyes or a man 
of genius, full of prejudices for and against lus 
puppets, and destitute of the hcuso for historical 
perspective. Yot tlio whole stands cut a master¬ 
piece of gonius, instinct with life, and the wide 
range of historical literature must he ransacked for 
episodes surpassing Ills treatment or Joan of Arc or 
the Templars, or the luminous geographicaUiirvoy 
of France with which the work opens, bee tlio 
hooks by G. Monod (1875), Noel (1878), Corrdard 
(1886), and Jules Simon (1880), 

Michigan (Uhippowa-Imliai^ Mitchi Sump* 
(jan. f Great Lake,' originally applied bo both Lakes 
Huron ami Michigan), the third in size of the live 
groat fresh -water lakes of North America, anil tlio 
only one lying wholly in tlio United States, having 
Michigan on IhcN, and E„ and Wisconsin on tho 
\V, It in about 335 miles long, and from 50 to 88 
broad; the mean depth is 325 foot, the 'maximum 
870. Ifc has the same elevation as Lake Huron 
(with which it is connected by tlio Strait or 
Mackinaw)—581A feet above Urn sea-level; tins 
S2J _ __ 
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is 20i feet lower than Lake Superior, and 8^ feet 
ahwvi^Lake Erie. Its surface urea in 22,450 sq. in., 
or iguO less tlian that of Lake Huron; but its 
drainage aiea—37,700 so. m.—is 6000 srp m. greater 
than its neighbour's. There is a neap-tide of 1^ 
inch, tuid a spring-tide of about 3 inches. The 
slioreH of Lake Michigan, which arc guarded by a 
number of lighthouses, arc for the most part low; 
tlio an mini erosion amounts to about 5 feet. 
Its principal harbours arc those of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Racine. See Crasmairis Churl of 
the Great Laics (Milwaukee, 1888). 

Michigan* one of tho northern tier oi states of 
tho American Union, tho seventeenth in area and 
ninth in population, is in 41° 42 r c^vyaevt mi in r.s. 
to 18 3 20' N. lat., and 82* 25' to i>y J. w. M|ipiucv*ti 
00° 32' W. long. It has an area comr*ny. 
of 58,915 sq, m., or more than tlmfc of England aad 
Wales; 1114 sq. m, arc occupied by 6173 small 
lakes, while the surface of 179 islands and islets, 
from one aero upwards, measures abont 633. The 
const-bnc in navigable lake waters, is 1624 miles, 
Tim state is bounded on the S. by Indiana ami 
Ohio; oil tlie E. by Lake Erie, Detroit River 
(pi op or ly Strait), Lake St Clair,^ S6 Clair Iliveiv 
Lake Huron, and St Mary’s River, beyond all 
which lies tlio province) of Ontario, Canada ; on the 
N. by Luke Superior, on IheSW. (upper peninsula) 
by "Wisconsin, and on the W. by Lake Michigan. 
From its north-western point at tlio mouth of Mon¬ 
treal River to the extreme south-east on Maumee 
Day is about 500 miles. It is sometimes colled the 
Peninsular Slato, from its formation in two great 
peninsulas, the upper and lower, or northern and 
mmtliorm Tho uppor hits an extrema length of 
318 and width of 164 miles, the lower of 277 and 
107 miles; tho latter includes the Huron Pouinsulft, 
or tho ‘thumb 1 of tho ‘mitten/ in eastern Michi¬ 
gan, and tlio small Lcelauaw Peninsula in the 
north-west. The eastern part of the other, looking 
toward Ht Mary's River, is sometimes called St 
Mary’s Peninsula. Keweenaw Peninsula, bearing 
the great coppor-mincs, stretches far north into 
tlio waters of Lake Superior ; and on the south, 
near Mackinac Island, in the little but irictiucfcqiui 
St Igimce Peninsula. Tho upper region is mostly 
nigged, broken, rocky, and comparatively barren, 
though teeming with mineral wealth; blit hopeful 
beginnings of agriculture have been made in fciio 
eastern half of it. In the north-west, near Lake 
Superior, is tho highest land in the state, among 
tho hills known as the Porcupine Mountains (1830 
feet above tlio sea), The famous Mineral range 
passe* south of this, from Keweenaw Point south- 
westward. into Wisconsin; hut it is merely a gentle 
swell from both sides, nowhere really mountainous 
No part of tlio lower peninsula is more than 17&6 
foot above eon-level; and the moan height is only 
160 feet above tho environing waters of the Into. 
Tho highest part of Detroit is hut 73 feet above the 
river at this point, and tho uplift of a few feet in 
the adjacent river ancl lalco beds would flood a 
thousand square miles of Michigan sod. This soil 
Is mainly formed by tlio glacial drift, in alternated 
clay, sand, and gravel bods, supplying nh tho 
chemical constituents of ft good soil, and enabling 
the growth of all crops adapted to tins climate. 
The mean annual temperature of tho state is 4GT 
F, (summer, 08-5 9 j winter, 23-8°); the annual rain¬ 
fall is 35-8 inches. Both peninsulas, with occa¬ 
sioned exceptions of swamps or small prairies, were 
originally covered with dense forests, tho products 
of which have proved exceedingly valuable. Tlie 
ecology of the state is highly in tores Ling; it reuve- 
8G nts every rock sories known, from the oldest 
strata to the top of the Carboniferous. ( In the 
west of tho upper peninsula, on the Wisconsin 
border, are the Laurentinn, and on cither side and 
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eastward the Uuronian formations, in which are the 
great deposits of iron ore. Tlie ilineml range is 
of eruptive or volcanic rock, with older strata tilted 
upon its sides. Farther eastward are the long holts 
of the Lower Silurian, curving from Greon Bay 
through the Sfc Mary's Peninsula. The lower 
peninsula is compared, geologically, to a nest of 
wooden dishes. Its centre is a coal-bearing area of 
about 5000 sq, m., carrying, however, comparatively 
little coal of economic value in workable place nml 
shape { though 58,099 tons were raised in 1889, In 
succession beyond, and in mighty sweeps around 
the central tract, are the upturned edges of other 
{forhonifevens strata, then the Devonian formations, 
and finally fclio Lower Heidelberg group of the 
Silurian. In the Michigan salt group are the rich 
brine wells of tho Saginaw valley; in the Marshall 
or AYaverloy are the Huron giiiitls tones, quarried 
on the shore of Lake Huron ; and other groups 
yield valuable mineral products. 

The output of salt for 1889 was 5,950,000 barrels, 
the number of wells 25j. In salt and timber 
Michigan leads the United States, and in iron and 
copper the world. The great Calumet and Ilccla 
copper-mines, the largest operated* with perhaps 
one exception, are on the Keweenaw Peninsula, 
The total copper output of 1889 was 43,613 tons, of 
a quality nowhere surpassed, and for certain pur¬ 
poses unequalled, In the same year 5,829,828 long 
tons of iron ore voio mined, mainly in Marquette 
county. Some gold is found in fclio upper penin¬ 
sula, and silver and lead in small amounts. Gyp* 
sum appear* in immense deposits at Grand Rapids, 
in the lower poninsula, where 19,823 tons of hind- 
plaster and 200,389 barrels of stucco were produced 
m 1889. Building-stones abound in both penm- 
snlas, and in the upper there are also statuary and 
other marbles, and such ornamental stones as 
agates, jasper, chalcedony, chlomstolites, and 
others. Glass sand is found in the extreme south¬ 
east of the state ; and lime, brick, tiles, and the 
like are made easily and cheaply in many part*. 
Of the many mineral springs nineteen have become 
popular resorts, and the waters of four have a com¬ 
mercial value. 

Lumbering is the scccrnl great i ml us trial interest 
of lire state. The forests of northern Michigan are 
mostly pine, much of it, as the cork pine, of superior 
quality and greatly in demand \ and for many years 
tlie lumber product 1ms been onoruums. In ]K88 
it was! lumber, 4,197,741,224 foot; shingles, 
2,560.930,250, In places, however, this intlustry 
is beginning to decline, from the extensive destruc¬ 
tion of tlie forests, Ollier leading nninufncLories, 
in order, are grist-mills, foundries and machine- 
shops, iron and steel works, and those of agricul¬ 
tural implements and of furniture. But agricul¬ 
ture remains tho chief industry, employing about 
half the population. This is duo of bho greatest 
wheat states, its average yield per acre I0| bushels. 
The next most important crops are maize, oats, 
and hurley ; and in the * fruit belt/ a narrow strip 
of about 200 miles in length on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, peaches, plums, grapes, and other 
fruits are grown in great, quantity. It is the 
fourth state in the LJnion for wool,' of which 
11,898,047 lb. were marketed in 1888. 

The commerce of the stale is very great, and is 
promoted by three ship-can ala—one among the 
shallows at the bead of Lake St Clair, another 
near the head of 3b Mary's River, at the SuuU de 
Sto Marie, and another on the Keweenaw Penin¬ 
sula, known as the Portage Lake Canal, For the 
year ending June 30, 1889, the imports at Detroit 
amounted to §3,002,557; domestic exports, 
§5,922,064; foreign exports, §49,223. There arc 
three other ports’of entry, at Port Huron, Grand 
Haven, and Marquette. Tlie railways in tlie state 
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have about 8000 miles of track, and reach nearly 
every one of the eighty-four counties. Popular and 
higher education has been liberally developed, and 
the illiterates form only 4 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. Besides the state university at Aim Arbor, 
there are nine denominational col leges, a state 
normal school at Ypsihmti, a mining-school at 
Marquette; the agricultural, tho school for Iho 
blind, and reform school for boys at Lansing; tlio 
deaf a at l dumb institute ttt Flint, an industrial 
home for girls at Adrian, and a school for neglected 
and dependent children at Cuhhvntui. Other prin¬ 
cipal slaLo chari ties are four asylums for tlm insane, 
an asylum for insane criminals, and tho Boldior.V 
Home at Grand Uapids. There are stale piismis 
at Jackson and Marquette, mid houses of correction 
at Detroit, Marquette, and Ionia. 

History. —Tim Michigan country was probably 
visitiul by dean Nicolet in 1034, at tho San It do 
Sto Mario, where the first permanent white settle* 
in on t was in ado by Father Marquette in KKJH for a 
Jesuit mission. Detroit was fomuled in 170J by a 
French colony under Cadillac. Tim country passed 
to tho English in 17(10, and to the United Stales in 
1796 ; it was again occupied by Great Britain in 
1812, but was recovered by fclio Americans tho next 
year. It formed a part of the North-weak territory, 
erected in 1787; became a part of tho Indiana 
territory in 1802, was organised as Michigan terri¬ 
tory in 1805, and admitted as a state in 18.37. 

L’op. (1800)551; (1840) 212,2G7 ; (1880} 1,030,937, 
including7249 Indians; (1890) 2,089,792. Detroit 
(205,699) has remained the chief city from Urn 
1 loginning; Grand Uapiila (04,147) is second, and 
Saginaw (40,100) third. Other cities, in order of 
Kjpulntion, arc Bay City, Jackson, Muskegon, 
Cahunazoo, P 01 L Huron, Lauaing (tlie capital), 
Battle Creek, West Bay City, Manistee, lahuoming, 
Menonimeo, Flint, Ann Arbor, Adrian, Ac. See 
J. M. Cooley, Michigan (Boston, 1885). 

Michigan City, a town of Indiana, on Lake 
Michigan, 38 miles by water (57 by mil) EKE. of 
Chicago. It has a good harbour, contains a college, 
a stiifco prison, and railway-shops, and manufac¬ 
tures ears, re fri gem tors, furniture, boots. Ac, Fop. 
(1800) 3320; (1890) 10,704. 

filickiewiez, Adam, the greatest (J Polish 
poets, was horn near Novogrodck in Lithuania 
(Minsk), on 24th December 1798, and educated at 
Vilna, In 1822, whilst teaching Polish literature 
at Kovno, he published his first collection of poems, 
full of Die inspirations of Polish national life, 
Two years later lie was banished to tho interior of 
Russia for being concerned in tho formation of a 
students’ secret society. I 11 1825 ho paid a visit 
to tlie Crimea, whose bean Lies he celebrated in 
a series of exquisite sonnets. Before quitting 
Russia in 1829 lie published three epic poems, 
Dziady (1823-27), on the religious commemora¬ 
tions of their ancestors by the Slav races, and 
Konrad Wallenrod (1828; Frig, trails. 1811) and 
Grazyna (1827), tlie last two drawn from fclio 
struggle^between the Lithuanians and tins Knights 
of the Teutonic Order, and both glowing with 
patriotic feeling. From Russia Mielaowicz passed 
through Germany (whore lie visited Goethe and 
awakened the old Olympian’s warm admiration) 
and trance to Italy ami Rome. In 1831 appeared 
Ms masterpiece, the epic poem Pan Tadcusss ( Master 
Thiumeua; Kng. traus. 1886)—a most admirable 
delineation of Lithuanian customs and manners, 
traditions, ideas, and beliefs, and Lithuanian 
character, including line poetical deseviptions of 
the gloomy primeval forests and of tlie scenery 
of the country, ( jMter teaching for a while at 
Lausanne, Mickiewicz was appointed professor of 
the Slavonic Literatures at Pans in 1R10; hut three 
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ypttw Litor Ire war* tlcs|niretl of lfis chair, having 
given offence to th^ govomnenfc of the hoy by 
political utlovanccf* in h™ lectures, Vxn inure 
years ho lived a hard and unsettled life—in 18jS 
lie wns ifi Italy, helping to organise the Polish 
legion that fought *qdo by side with tlio Italian 
republicans at Home—until in 1852 Louis Napoleon 
appointed him a librarian in the Arsenal Library 
at Park Flo died 28th November 1855 at Con¬ 
stantinople, whither tlio French government bad 
sen b him to organise a Polish legioii to light against 
LItihhu. llis body w ftS taken fco ir milC0 an a Km-jod 
at Montmorency; but in 1890 his hones were trans¬ 
ported to his native country and laid beside those 
of Kosciusko in the eaLlredral of Cmcow. Mickio- 
wioz is pro-miliiumMy Lire national poet of the 
Polos, and next after Pushkin the greatest of all 
the poets of the Slavs, llis online toil works were 
issued nt Paris in U vote. (1800-01), at Leipzig 
in ;> voIh. (1802-60), ami at Lemberg, a popular 
edition, in 4 vols. (l8H5 el kc</.). Hog Life by lm 
son Latlislas Alickicvicz (1888), Fontille (Mainavd) 
(1802), both in French, and an nnniiymoua one in 
1 1 orman (1H57); also the Memoirs of IJerzcn. 

Mickle, Wu.li.am Jui.ms, tiunslator of tho 
Lufiindf was bom in Langholm manse., Ibunfrics- 
shlro, in 173L IFe educated aL Ediulmvgli 
fffeU School, failed in business as a brewer, and 
next wont lo I.oi id oil to make ft living by writing. 
Tn 1765 bo miblislied his would-he Spenserian poem, 
The Coneufiltic (in its next edition entitled Syr 
Martyn) % and so prepared the way for Iris version 
rather Limn translation of tlio L usual of Camocns 
(1771-75), which lie completed during four years’ 
seclusion in a farmlimiso. in 1770 he went to 
Lisin in a* Hficretary to (•ommodoro Johnstone, hub 
his lust yoai‘8 MWo sponb in London, where lie died 
in 1788. Of his other works uono are now of 
importance. IFin ballad of Cutnuor IhtlU which 
suggested to Kc.otb the romance of Kcmlwovlliy is 
poor stuff, bub tho delightful song, 'Thorobiiftoliick 
about tho house,’ is long since safely assured nf its 
immortality. An attempt h«« heennmdc to ascribe 
tliis song to tho ilLfated Greenock neetess, Jean 
Adam (1710-05), but her claim will net bear fieuovis 
examination. Hoo Athcnwum for January 27, 
1677. Tlio best edition of Mickle’s poems is that 
edited, with a Life, by tho Rev. John Him (1806). 
t Micmacs, a triho of Algonquin Indians, the 
first with whom the English ciuno in contact; they 
ronmiricd hostile to tho English mid Mieir eolunles 
till 1760, They nmv number from 3000 to *1000, 
and arc mostly in Nova Beotia, Newfoundland, 
and New Uvunswiek, There is an ICwjtiuh-Micmac 
Jtidimm'ij (ffalifax, 1888), compiled* by the Jate 
Dr S. T, Hand. 

illicrolxs Micrococcus, See JUcrJ31UA, 

Microclfne* free Felspar. 

Microcosm and Macrocosm# The belief 
of tlio ftiioimilH thfit the world or cosmos was 
animated, or had a soul (soe Anjma MuNur), led 
to Ilia notion that the parts and members of organic 
beings must have their counterparts in tlio members 
of tlio cosmos. Tims, in a hymn asorihcil to 
Orpheus, the sun anil moon arc looked upon an the 
eyes of tho animating godhead, the earth and its 
mountains as Iris body, tlio ether an his intellect, 
tlio shy an his whig*, L Tho natural philosophers of 
the 16th century—Paracel huh at their head—took 
up this notion anew in a aoniowlmb modified shape, 
and considered the World as a human organism on 
the largo scale, and man as a world, or cosmos, in 
nilnintarc; hence they called man a microeom 
(Or,, 1 lifctlo world’) and the universe itself tho 
macrocosm (* great World 1 ). With this was associ¬ 
ated tho belief that tho vital movements of the 
microcosm exactly corresponded to those of the 
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macrocosm, and represented them as it were in 
copy. From thin it was an satiy transition to this 
further assumption, that the movements of tho 
stars exorcise an iuiluence on the temperament anil 
fortunes of men (sec AsthOlouv). Hoy 1 in gave 
tho title Microcosnuts to a work on cosmography 
m 1621, and Lotze entitled his great work dcmri- 
live of man’s position in the univemo Mifookosmus 
(1856-61). 

Microcosilllc Salt is used in blowpipe an¬ 
alysis, and may he prepared by mixing concentrated 
solutions of jUba^djAi-i? of soda and chlmth of nm- 
nmnmin. It lias the composition NaNl^Hro^ATT/), 

MicroEcstCfc, tho name given to tho earliest 
known nniinmnlinTi form—a marsupial \ it is dis¬ 
covered in the Trias of England anil d?AV vvtumbevg. 
Only the teeth, which are of small size, have been 
nieb with. 

Micrometer (Gr. jnilros, 'little;' metron, 

' measure’) is an iiistnunent vised for the measure¬ 
ment of minute distances and angles, Its different 
forms, depending on different principlcH, may ha 
divided into two sections, according as they are 
applied to physics or astiomnuy. Of the former 
section avo tlio Yevniijr (q,\\) and the Micrometer 
Screw, Lbs latter instrument being merely a screw 
with a very regular thread, and a large round head, 
which is carefully graduated, generally to sixtieths, 
and furnished with an index. It is easily seen that 
if a complete turn of tho screw advance its point 
jq of an inch, a turn sufficient to pass the index 
from one graduation to another will only advance 
it i?W of mi inch, &c. This is tho micrometer 
used in Lire construction and graduation of iiwtm- 
inonts. Of those applied to nsstronomical purposes 
the most simple in a short tnhe, across the opening 
of which ate stretched two parallol threads, which 
are moved to nr from each other by screws. These 
threads are crossed by a third perpciulicularly, and 
tho whole apparatus iej placed in the focus of a lens. 
Tho distance of two stars is found by adjusting the 
two pamljo] tlii'Garis, one to pass through the centre 
of each star, taking caro that the threads avo placed 
perpendicular to the line joining the starfl, and 
uniting Iiowinftiiy turns and parts of a turn of tlio 
flerow aag required to bring the wires to coincide. 
The angle of position cf two stars is also obtained 
hy turning round the hist nun cut till the third wire, 
which Is normally horizontal, bweeta both stars, and 
reading off on tire circumference tho are passed 
over. Fraunhofer's suspended annular micrometer 
consists merely of a utccl ring surrounded l>y a fiat 
rim of glass, ami Llio^position of Lire star is deduced 
i\cm the Lime when it crosses the ring and its path 
while within it. The Abb6 Iiuclion substituted 
for tlio wire micrometer one made of two prisms of 
rock-crystal or Iceland spur, capable of douhlo 
refraction. 

MicroiHvone# This mBtimncnt, invented in 
3878 by tiofcssov Hughes, does for faint sounds 
wlmt the mici’oseopo does for matter too small 
for siglit; the fall of a hit of tissue-paper or the 
tread of a Hy being rendered audiblo at many miles’ 
distance, One of tho mast sensitive substances for 
micro phonic action is willow-charcoal, plunged in 
a state of white heat into mercury. The theory is 
t)mt in a homogeneous conductor of electricity tho 
compressions and dilatations of the molecules 
balance each other, and no variation of current 
onsuca; while, with a state of fino grained non- 
homogeneity of Lire conductor, variations of pres¬ 
sure in tho conductor produce variations in its 
conducting power, and fcliua induce variations in 
tho strength of tire electric current traversing it; 
and tlieso variations of current, when the current 
passes through a second similar conductor, induce 
corresponding variations in its moleculai stresses, 
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which. may act upon Lhe surrounding air and 
x give rise to sonorous waves; or the variations 
in tlie current may be detected by the Telephone 
(tpv.). One form of microphone consists of a 
piece of mercury •tempered carbon, nil inch long, 
placed vertically between two carlxm-blocks hol¬ 
lowed to receive its ends; wires connect the blocks 
with tlie battery and with the receiver by which 
the mmwIh are to be heard. * A piece of willow- 
charcoal/ says the inventor, * the size of a pin's 
head is sufficient to reproduce articulate speech.’ 
Two nails laid parallel with wive connections, and 
a third nail laid across them, make a simple form 
i of microphone. A few colls of any form of battery 
may be used. Many useful applications of the 
microphone have been made or suggested. 

microscope (Or. mikroftf 1 small; ‘ and d‘Opeo t 
‘I sec 1 ) is an insbriunmit for enabling us to 
ex amino objects which arc so small ns to he 
almost or quite uncliscomible by the unaided 
eye. Its early history is obscure; but, as it is 
quite evident that the property of magnifying pos¬ 
sessed by the lens must have been noticed as soon 
a» it was made, wo are quite safe in attributing 
its cxisfconco in its simplest form to a period 
considerably anterior to the time of Christ. It is 
generally believed that the first compound micro¬ 
scope was umde by Xacharias Jansen, a Dutchman, 
in the year 11500, and was exhibited to James I. 
in London by his astronomer, Cornelius Drcbhel, 
in 1019. Ib was then a very imperfect instrument, 
colouring mid distorting nil objects. For many 
years it was mote a toy than a useful instrument, 
and it was not until the invention of the achromatic 
lens by Chestormoor Hall (1720) and John Holland 
(1752-07), and its application to the microscope by 
Lister and others, that it reached the advanced 
position ib now occupies among scientific instru¬ 
ments. 

An object to be magnified requires simply that 
it be brought, nearer to the eye than when limb 
examined; but as tho focal (Wance of the cyo 
ranges from ft inches to H inches—U> inches being 
the average focal distance—it follows that a limit to 
the magnifying power of the eye is attained when¬ 
ever the object to Ijc examined is brought too near. 
If, however, we blacken a card, mid pierce a hole in 
it with a fine needle, and then examine a minute 
object, as, for instance, the wing of uu insect held 
about an inch from tlie card, we shall see it dis¬ 
tinctly, and that, too, magnified About ten times its 
size. This is explained by the fact that the pin¬ 
hole limits the divergence of tlie pencil of rays from 
each point of the object, so that the eye can con¬ 
verge it sufficiently on the retina to produce it 
distinct impression, which is faint; and did not 
the blackened card exclude all other light it would 
be lust. If we now remove the blackened card 
without either moving our eye or tlie object under 
examination, it) will he found that the insect's wing 
is almost invisible, the unassisted eye being un¬ 
able to see clearly an object so near ns one incli; 
thus demonstrating the blackened card with the 
needle-hole in it to l>u as decided a magnifying 
instrument as any set of lenses. 

In fig, l AH is u double convex Ions, in front of 
which, between ib and its focus, 1C, but near that 
focus, we have drawn an arrow, EL*', to re present 
the object under inspection. The cones drawn from 
ils extreme points are representative rays of light, 
diverging from these points ami falling im the lens. 
These rays, if not interrupted in their course by the 
Ions, All, would lie too divergent for Lhe eye to 
bring them to a focna upon fche retina (sue EviC). 
But after traversing the lens, AB, they travel, if the 
object be sufficiently near the focus, K, in lines 
wliich are nearly parallel, or which apparently 
diverge from points, such as O, D, nob nearer to the 1 
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eye than the least distance of distinct vision, which 
is, for most imlividuals, about ton inches. Sup¬ 
pose the lens is as close as may he Lo tlie eye, and 
that the object, EF, is brought up to it to such a 
distance that the virtual imago, CD, is at 10 inches 1 
distance from the eve; and let ns further suppose 
that the focal length of the lens is such (see Lens) 
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that the image, CD, is ten times, linearly, ns great 
as EF; then the eye, instead of vainly striving to 
see the small object, EF, near K, will seem Lo per¬ 
ceive distinctly an imngo ten times us great 
linearly, and situated nt tlie convenient distance, 
II. The magnification of the lens is independent 
of the eye, ami is tlie relation between the size of 
tlie image and that of the object. When one of 
these is at an infinite distance and the othor at a 
principal focus, the magnifying powor depends on 
the position of tlio eye, and is the ratio between 
the apparent size of the object at any given ilis- 
lance and that of lhe virtual image as seen with 
the aid of the lens; this may be seen to increase as 
tlio eye is withdrawn to a greater distance, especi¬ 
ally when the one eye is used to look at the object, 
say a page of print, and the other to look through 
the lens j hut the greatest retinal image is formed 
when the lens is close to the eye. 

AVe have supposed the whole of the light to eider 
the eye through the lens, AH (fig. 1); nub so huge 
a pencil of light passing through a single lens would 
be so much distorted by its spherical figure, and by 
the chromatic dispersion of the glass, as to produce 
a very indistinct mid imperfect image. This is 
partly rectified by applying a stop to the Ion*, so 
ns lo'allow only the central portion of the none! I lo 
pass. But, while such a limited pencil would repre¬ 
sent correctly the form and colour of tlm object, so 
simill a pencil of light is generally unable to illu¬ 
minate the whole of the magnified picturo with any 
adequate degree of brilliancy, and is therefore in¬ 
capable of displaying those organic marking* on 
animals or plants which are often of so much im¬ 
portance in distinguishing one class of objects from 
another Dr AYoilaston was the first to overcome 
this difficulty, which he achieved by constructing 
n doublet (jig. 2), which consists of 
two plano-convex lenses, having their ^ 
focal lengths in the proportion of 1 
to I), and placed at a distaneo best 
Ascertained by experiment. Their 
plane sides are placed towards the Tiy, ii. 
object, and the lens of shortest focal 
length next the object. By this arrangement the 
distortion caused by Urn first lens is corrected by 
the second, and a well-defined and illuminated 
image is seen. Dr Wollaston's doublet was further 
improved by Mr Holland, who substituted two 
lenses for the first in Dr Wolla¬ 
ston's doublet, and retained the ^- 

stop between them and tlie third. 

This combination, though generally 
called a triplet, is virtually ii —— 

doublet, inasmuch as tlie two lenses Fig. 3, 
only accomplish what the anterior 
lens did, although with less precision, in Dr Wolla¬ 
ston's doublet. In this combination (fig. 3) of 
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lenses the errors are still further reduced hv tho 
chwo approximation of the leases to the object, 
which causes Llie refraction to take place near the 
axis, uml thus we have a still larger pencil of light 
trammiilteri, anil have also a more distinct and 
vivid image presented to the eye. 

Simple Microscope .—lly this term we mean an 
instrument hy means of which we view the object 
through the lens directly. These instruments may 
he divided into two classes—those simply used in 
the hand, and those provided with a stand or frame, 
so arranged as to he capable of being adjusted by 
means of a screw to the exact focal distance, and 
of being inovod over diheront parts of the object. 
The single lens used may ho either a hi-convex or 
a plano-convex. When a higher power is wanted 
a doublet, such as we have already described, may 

_ be employed, or a Coddingloii lens, 

\ j which consists (fig. d) of a sphere in 

\ which a groove is cut and filled up 

4M with opaque matter. This is perhaps 
f llie most convenient hand lens, as it 

\ matters little, from its Bphcvicnl form, 

Fia 4 ' m wlm ^ position it is held. In the 
' simple microscope single or combined 
lenses may be employed, varying from a quarter to 
two inch oh. There are many diflenmt kinds of 
stands for simplo microscopes made, but, ns they 
arc principally used for dissection, the most import¬ 
ant point next to good glasses is to secure a firm, 
large stage for supporting tlio objects under exam¬ 
ination. When low powers alone are used the 
stage-movements may bo dispensed with; but 
when the doublet or triplet is employed some 
more delicate adjustment than that of the hand is 
necessary. 

Compound Microscope .—In the compound micro¬ 
scope in its simplest form the observer (lots not 
view the object directly, but nn inverted real imago 
or picture of the object is formed hy one lens or set 
of lenses, and that imago is looltcd at through 
another Ions, The compound microscope consists 
of two lenses, an object and an eye lens; but each 
of these may ho compounded of several lenses play¬ 
ing the part of one, as in the simple microscope. 
The oyc-leiw, or. ocular, is that placed next the 
eye, aiicl the object-lens, or objectivo, that next 
tlio object. Tho objective is generally mntlo of 
two orThvcG achromatic lenses, while tlio oyo-pieeo 
generally consists of two plano-convex lenses, with 
their Hal faces next the eye, and separated at half 
the sum of their focal lengths, with a diaphragm 
or slop between them, Leones of high power arc 
ho small as to admit only a very small beam of ; 
light, and consequently what is gained in magnify- j 
ing power is often worthless from deficient ilium ina- ; 
tion. Various devices have been employed to over- j 
come this cl illiculfcy. The light may ho concentrated j 
by achromatic condensers placed beneath the stage, j 
or tho curvature of the Ions may bo such as to allow i 
as largo a number of divergent rays as possible to 
impinge upon it. Such a lens is said to have a 
large ‘angle of aporturc,’ tho angle of aperture 
being that made by two lines converging from tho 
margins of tho lens to its focal point Recently 
lenses, termed * immersion lenses/ have been con¬ 
structed, of such a curvature that when in liner s eel 
in a drop of liquid placed over tho object light is 
admitted ori all aides, With an immersion le/us 
there is high magnifying power with smlficienfc 
illumination, 

Tho accompanying diagram (fig, 5) explains the 
in aimer in which tlio complete compound micro- 
soopo acts. Wo have hero represented the triple 
achromatic objective, consisting of ^ three achro¬ 
matic Ichhos combined in ono tube, in connection 
with tho eye-piece, which now consists of the field- 
glass, EE, in addition to the eye-glass, EE, The 


function of the hold-glass, FI?, is that the rays of 
light from the object tend, after traversing the objee- 
tive, to form an image at AAj hut coming in contact 
with the field-glass, FF, they are 
bent, and made to converge nt 1111, 
where n real image is formed, at 1 5} 
which place n atop or diaphragm is zlL e: 

placed to intercept all light, except § fvS 
what is required to form a distinct A r -df-| -VI ^ 
image. From JIB the rays proceed I J 'i i A 
to the eyo-^lass,EE, exuctly as they i In 
do in tho simple microscope. The J|b5 

real image formed at I1B is there- l f. 

fore viewed as an original object '\\h yi 
through tho eye-glass, E12. The jjj f l;j 

lens, FF, in not essential to a com- F '(|_li ft F 

pound microscope; hub ns it is 
quite evident that tiie rays pro- | III 

cceding to A A would fall exterior II I /// 

to the eye-lens, EE, if it were TO I 

removed, and only a part of the vl III 

object would thus he brought under | j 

view, it is always made use of jn | II 

the compound microscope, U It j 

A mirror in placed under the stime 111 f 

for reflecting the light through the 111 j 

object under observation. This | jj jjj 

method of illumination by trutia- \\ f| 
milted light is used when the 11 
object is transparent. \Yhon W j 

opaque, light is reflected on tlio j 

object by a hull’s-eye lens, called M 
a condenser. The best inslru- B 
men Is are supplied with six or gl 
seven object-glasses, varying in la 

magnifying power from 20 to 2500 
diameters, Tlio eye-pieces supplied. Fig. 5. 
are three in number, each of which 
consists of two plano-convex lenses, between which 
ft stop or diaphragm is placed, half-way between 
the two lenses, As tho magnifying power of a 
compound microscope depends oii tlio product of 
tlio magnifying powers of tho object-glass and the 
eye-ptecc, it follows that its power may be in¬ 
creased or diminished by a change in either or 
both of these ^ 

muguniciiLs it /view* 

anco to have 

tho instrument A 

so cons true ted 

Is ailbrdcd for 
o^s o rvft t io^ 

various ways, 
of which fig, 0 

is one of the a vj gHfijB Bl 

brass stand, fKS & 
supported on Fig, G. 

three feet; b t 

mirror supported on trunnions; c K diaphragm, 
pierced with circular holes of various sizes, to regu¬ 
late the admission to the object of reflected light 
from the mirror; d y stage-plate, oil which the object 
is placed; e, screw, with milled head for lino'ad- 
justmout;the object-glass or objective; g> brass 
tube in wluch the body of the instrument is moved, 
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so as to effect the coaisc adjustment; A, tho eye- 
piece*, nt ocular. 

For a liioro coiaploto account of the different kinds of 
microscope,, Atul tho various pm poses to which they are 
applied, sgo Quckobt On the ^Horoscope (1885); Cfti> 
penter, The i )Horoscope {181)2 ; Gfch ed, 1880); wurlcs on 
the uuei'Gscopo by Hogg and Ifoale; The Microxco/riut x 
by AVyfcho ( 3d eel. 1377). 

Micro tome, an instrument for cutting tlnn 
sections of portions of plants and animals prelimin¬ 
ary to their microscopic examination. The objects 
io ho cut are imbedded in wonm material hucu as 
paraffin or colloid-in, oi- frozen in gum, which makes 
tliG slieiim of minute or delicate objects readily 
feasible. The cutting used to he done by holding 
tins prepared object iti one hand ami wielding a 
razor in the other, but this method, apt to yield 
sections of unequal or insufficient thinness, has 
given place to tlie use of Home form of microtome, 
Avliicli is at ojico quicker and morn effective. These 
instrument* are quite simple devices by which a 
sliding razor slices a lixed but adjustable object, 
or by which tlio object is made to move up and 
down across the edge of a razor. As typical forint 
may be noted the freezing microtomes of Ruther¬ 
ford and others; the sliding microtomes common on 
the Continent; the ingenious 1 Lloeker * of the Cam¬ 
bridge Instrument Company—a favourite instru¬ 
ment in British laboratories; and more elaborate 
mul automatic machines manufactured by the same 
company, 

Midas, a common name of tho ancient Phrygian 
kings, most famous of whom is Midas, sou* of 
Gordius and Cybele, and pupil of Ondicus. For 
his kindness to Silenus he was promised by Dionysus 
whatever bo should ask, and in his folly he asked 
that everything he touched should become gold ; 
l>ut, as the very food lie touched was at once changed 
into gold, he was soon fain to implore the god to 
take back Ids fatal gift. Ho was told to bathe in 
the sources of fcho Facto! ns, ami from that day to 
this its sands have yielded grains of gold. Once, 
when Apollo anil Pan wore engaged in a musical 
computation on the lyre and the llulo, Midas was 
called in to decide between them. Ho gave the 
palm to Pan, whereupon Apollo changed his earn 
to those of an oss, He concealed the deformity 
under his Phrygian cap, but conhl not hide it fiom 
Ids hardier, who"fell so heavy the burden of a secret 
he dared not reveal that ho dug a hole in Ulg 
ground and whispered into it, ‘ King Midas hns 
ass's curs.’ Ho then filled up Lite hole, and his 
heart was lightened ; hub out of the ground sprung 
up a reed which ever whispered the shameful secret 
to the breeze. 

Mitbl^lbtirg, capital of the Dutch province of 
Zealand, in the island of Wulclieren, and 44 miles 
by rail NE. of Flushing. In former times "it was 
one of the leading lnemmtilc cities of the United 
Provinces, sending many ships io the Bast and 
"We.-d Indies* and the Levant (Thomas iTomwcll 
was one nf Us merchants); hub Lis commercial 
importance lias greatly declined, except for an 
active inland trade in corn, potatoes, and madder. 
Cotton-factories represent itH only industry of note. 
The town-house, founded by Charles the Bold in 
1468, is adorned with twenty-five shiliws of counts 
and countesses of Holland and Zealand. A once 
celebrated abbey ( fan tided in tbo 12th century J is 
now used as administrative offices. The museum 
of the Academy of Sciences con tiling' one of the 
earliest telescopes made by Lippershey, a native of 
the town, who, there ave g^md grounds fav believing, 
was the original inventor of the instrument. The 
new church has marble inoiniincuts to the sea- 
heroes, J. ami C. Fvertsen, who wero killed lighting 
agoing the English in MiG. Pop, (Mj 10 , 40 , 7 , 
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Middle Ages is the collective, tcviu for the 
centuries that intervened between tho close of 
classic times and tho dawn of the modern epoch. 
The to mi does not apply to Asiatic history, except 
in part, in the Orient. By general acre]dance, tho 
middle ages arc cun side red to begin after the over¬ 
throw of the IVestcni Enipnc of Borne in 47<b and 
to terminate at tho Itefonnation, in tho first quarter 
of the 16th century, or even earlier, in the Inst half 
of the preceding century* when printing was in¬ 
vented, America discovered, ami the ItciinisHiince 
of Learning was called forth hy the Greek refugees 
from Constantinople. 

Middle Level. See Bicdfoud Levi a. 

Middlcksboi’OUgh, a great iron-manufacturing 
and shipping centre in the North Hilling of York¬ 
shire, is a municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough, and capital oj tho district of Cleveland. 
It is on the south bank of the Toes near Us 
mouth, 15 miles by rail ENE, of Darlington, 50 N, 
of Yolk, and 24(3 N. by IV. of London. In 1820 
the site \va» occupied by a solitary farm house 
.surrounded by marshy hind; the town owe* ii* 
remarkably rapid growth partly to tho extension 
, thither (in 1830) of the Ntockton and Darlington 
Ihulway, but mainly to tho discovery of iron nro 
in tho adjoining Cleveland hills (1850). Another 
industry—that of boring salt —wok added in 1880. 
There Eire hem iron and stool works, blast-furnaces, 
chemical works, wood ami iron sbipbuildhig-jyards, 
sawmills, marine engineering works, wire, nail, and 
tube works, salt ami soda works, &c. Of tho total 
produce of iron in the United Kingdom in 1886 
(8j million tons) Cleveland produced 2} million 
tons, At the ship hull ding-yards over 3000 men are 
employed, and in 1880 47,002 tuns of shipping wore 
launched. The export of coal in extensive. Here 
are a spacious dock; a graving-dock, blushed in 1875 
at a cost of £ 120,000 ; and the South Guro break- 
Water (18(54-88), nearly 2A Tuilcs long. Thorn are, 
besides Anglican churches and Nonconformist 
chapels, a Catholic uutlicdml and a Jewish syna¬ 
gogue. The town-hall and municipal bmhlingn woro 
erected at a cost oi £120,000, and wove opened in 
1881) by the Prince and l'rince&s of I Vales. Among 
other public buildings are a market-house, corpora¬ 
tion baths, hunks, work house, loyal exchange, high 
school, iXri'.j and there are theatres, clubs, muaonio 
ami temperance halls. The Albert Park of 72 acres 
was given in 1868 to the borough by Mr II. \Y. R 
Dolckow {1806-73), the Jir.sl mayor and momber of 
parliament; on the celebration of Middlesboroiigh 
Jubilee in 1881 a monument to Mr Hoick ow's 
memory was unveiled. There is also a monument 
in Exchange Place to Mr Vaughan, the founder of 
the Clcveland iron trade, The first governing body 
I was established in 1841 ; the borough was incorpor¬ 
ated in 1853; and since 1867 MiihUcsiumwgh 
returns one momljor to parliament. Tho area of 
the municipal borough is 2813 acres; of the parlia¬ 
mentary borough, 4715 acres. Pop. of tho township 
of MirhUesborougli {1801) 25; (1821) 40 ; (1831) 154 ; 
(1841) 54(13; (1851) 7031; of municipal borough 
(18(H) 13,802; (1871)30,824; (1881)55,288; (1800) 
estimated, 75,000. Sec If. U Ucid’s Middles 
borough and its Jubilee (1881). 

Middlesex, a small county in tlio south ot 
England, bounded on the N. by 11 or (ford si lire, on 
the E. by Ehsex } ou the IV. by Buckinghamshire, 
ami on the S. by the Thames and the county of 
London. The northern boundary is irregular, 
having been determined originally by tho ostalos 
of the abbey of Si Albans atul the 1 bishopric of 
Ely. On the cast the l iver Lea and on tho west the 
Colne and the Brent form the natural boundaries. 
Although small in extent the population is large, 
amounting to about 400,000, which is accounted for 
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by LJio neighbourhood of the county and city of 
London* Wo first hear of Middlesex uy a sub-Icings 
doJii dependent on Essex. I Is position between the 
territory of the EnsL Saxons ami that, of the West 
ft axon 9 accounts for the name. The greater part 
of tho eurfaeo was covered with a forest, of which 
Ku/iekl Chase and Hampstead Heath are relies; but 
it was traversed by the great road which crossed llio 
Thames, probably by a ford at Westminster, aud 
led north-westward under the name of the Watling 
Street, The population was very spaiso, and it 
lms boon remarked that no castle stood within its 
boundary, and no great abbey except that of 
Westminster, After the Comp ms t we hear little 
of tlie county until 1101, when Homy L granted 
it in farm to tho citizens of London" The pori- 
tion of Middlesex thenceforward until the pass¬ 
ing of the Local Government Act in 3888 was 
wholly peculiar. For a vent of £800 per annum 
tho citizens luul the appointment of the sheriff 
and all other regal rights. It was usual for the 
.sheriJls of the city to hold tho oflico ojj alternate 
days, whence the legal form, * the sheriffs of 
London ami sherill' of Middlesex.’ Tho whole 
body of citizens hold tho oflice, and their nominees 
worn .strictly .s|«?akirig not high hut flub-slicrillfl, 
while the Lin’d Mayor was Lora-lieutenant. Under 
this regime, as is Veil known, the county shared 
in the prosperity of its great neighbour, and 
became at lust so populous that by the act 
already named those portions of it which lay 
nearest tho Thames and the city wgtg^ suvoreil 
from it, and, with certain districts of Kent and 
Hurroy, wore incorporated into u now 'county of 
London' (q.v.). At the same time a .sheriff for 
Middlesex and a hml-lieu tenant wore appointed 
by tho crown, ami a singular usage winch had 
subsisted for more than seven centuries ceased to 
obtain. 

Tho geological features of Middlesex are of a 
simple charncter, lb has no high lulls, no great 
livers, no ptai.nrcsu|Vu» valleys; but the low roll¬ 
ing undulations consist of wlint is known as 
London clay, topped hero and there with river- 
drift, in which indications of early hiiinan life havo 
been delected, as well as the fossil remains of 
elephants ami othor now extinct animals. There 
is hut little tillage, oxcepL for market-gardens, and 
ti great pari of tho mmnly (ionnints of grazing land, 
being occupied largely with villa residences, 
surrounded in nimiy "places with largo parks. 
Brickfields occupy the western border, and the 
imiiiberof largo suburban villages—without, how¬ 
ever, any important town—is remarkable. Brent¬ 
ford, Uxbridge, and Ealing tiro to tho west of 
London, and the first-named is usually reckoned 
the county town. Northward arc Harrow’, with 
its school, Enfield, and Tottenham. Eastward are 
ITigligato and Hornsey, London, it may bo well 
to note, was never in Middlesex. 

Middlesex, and especially its eastern holder, was 
the scone of many conflicts with the Danes. Dur¬ 
ing the Wai'f) of tho ltoscis, Unmet cm the northern 
verge gave its name to the battle on the neighbour¬ 
ing "Hadley Common, where in 1471 the King-maker 
was defeated ami slain. The principal mansions 
are Hampton Court (q.v.), Sion House (see Isles- 
worth), and OatorJey, near Ilounslow, which 
belongs to Lord Jersey, and is a handsome building 
by Hubert Adam. 

Middle Temple. See Inns of Court. 

Middle toil, a town of Lancashire, on tho Irk, 

8 miles W. of Oldham and 0 NNE. of Manchester. 
Dating mainly from 1701, when it received a charter 
for a weekSy market, it was incorporated as ft mum- 
aipal borough in 1880, the borough area including the 
townships of Midrlioton, Tonga, and Alkringfcon, 
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with parts of Hop wood and Thorn liairt. It is chiefly 
depend util upon its manufactures of silk anil 
cotton, and has an interesting parish church, a 
grammar-school (1572), public baths and libraries, 
&e. Top. (1851) 5740 ; {1881) 18,953. 

Middleton, a town of Ireland, 13 miles by rail 
E. of Cork. At the college (IflOG) Curran was 
educated. Pop. 3358. 

Middleton, CONYERS, a famous controversialist, 

1 was born at Richmond in Yorkshire in 1683. He 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 17013 
obtained a fellowship, which a prudent marriage 
I soon enabled him to resign. About 1722 he became 
librarian 6u tho university, and in Ids later years 
was presented to the living of II ns combe in Surrey. 

■ lie died at his seat at Iiildcsham in Cambridge- 
| shire in 1750. Alibis life through Middleton was 
busy in controversy, and in bitterness of tone ami 
I ferocity of temper" lio was n match for any of his 
contemporaries. His first antagonist was the 
| redoubtable Bentley; bub, though at first successful, 
lie was afterwards 'obliged to apologise to him for 
libel, llis later controversies ■were theological in 
I character, and in these ho gained (greui distinction, 

I hub left his own sincerity under grievous suspicion. 
His Letter from Home , showing an exact Conformity 
between Popery and Paganism (1720), was a b eve re 
attack on the 'Catholic ritual, the method employed 
being the historical—so much more deadly than 
dogmatic arguments.' He next assailed the orthodox 
champion 'Water!and, and sLavtled the devout by 
giving ini literal inspiration and tho historical 
truth of the Old Testament stories, Ho professed 
to be giving an unassailable answer to Tlndnl and 
his school of Debts, but it is none too certain that 
ho was not himself a freothinker, bent on dealing 
a secret stab to a religion the bread which he 
ate. In 1747 and the following year he published 
his famous Introductory discourse and tho Free 
Inquiry iuto the miraculous poweis claimed to 
have subsisted in the Christian oluircli after the 
apoatolie age, Ho attacked the ecclesiastical 
miracles, pointing out that their Iruo source was in 
the general intellectual condition of the age that 
produced them, without needing to postulate cither 
supernatural interference on tho one baud or 
human imposture on tho other. Ib is not a little 
interesting that Gibbon ascribes his boyish con¬ 
version to tlie Homan Catholic faith to the indirect 
influence of this work, which convinced him not 
that that church bad preserved the gift of 
miraculous powers during the first four or five 
centuries, hut that most of its distinctive doctrines 
were already formulated within that period. 
Middleton’s best-known book remains Mb well- 
wrilteii and eulogistic Life of Cicero (1741). See 
Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century , chap, iv, part 6. 

Middleton, Thomas, dramatist, bom about 
1570, was the only son of William Middleton, 
gentleman, who settled in London and mairicd 
Anne, daughter of William Snow. The earliest 
mention of Middleton in flenslowe’s Diary is under 
date 22d May 1602, when Jto was engaged with 
Monday, Drayton, Webster, and others rm a lost 
play, umar's Fall. First on the list of his printed 
plays is Blurt, Master Constable (1002), a light, 
fanciful comedy. Two in teres ting tracts, Father 
Hubbard'8 Talc and The Black Book, exposing the 
practices of London rogues and sharper’s, were pub¬ 
lished in 1604, to which year belongs Lho first part 
of The Honest Whore (mainly written by Dekkor, 
but containing occasional scones by Middleton). 
The P/iamix and Michaelmas Term (both published 
in 1A07) are lively comedies; and even more divert¬ 
ing is A Trick fo a tick the Old One (1608). The 
Family of Love (1608) ami Your Five Gallants, 
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n.d, [1608], arc of slender merit} but A Mad 
World\ my Masters* from which Aphra Bohn 
pilfered freely in The Uitij Heiress, is conducted 
with singular adroitness, ‘All those early comedies 
of Middleton, even the poorest of them, are dis¬ 
tinguished by smartness and buoyancy. The JRoar- 
inrj Girl (1611b written in conjunction with 
Dekkcr, describes the exploits of Mary Frith, a 
noted cut-purse and virago, who is turned into an 
attractive heroine bv the kindly playwrights. In 
1618, and frequently in later years, Middleton was 
employed to write the Lord Mayor’s pageant. The 
highly amusing bub somewhat indecorous comedy, 
A Chaste Maid in Cheap side, printed in 1630, was 
probably produced in 1613; and to that year may 
belong No Wit t No Help like a Woman first 
printed in 1657. A Fair Quarrel (1017), written 
with William Rowley, presents in the person of 
Captain Agev a noble example of blameless 
magnanimity. The ]Vorld Tost at Tennis (1620), 
to which Howley contributed, is an ingenious, well- 
written masque, contrived with more elaborate 
Cfiro than was usually bestowed nil such composi¬ 
tions. On 6th September 1620 Middleton was 
appointed tn the office of City Chronologer. A MS. 
City 01 iioutdo compiled by him was extant iu the 
bStli century, lmb has since disappeared. More 
Dissemblers besides Women (circa 1022, probably 
written in conjunction with Iiowlov}, is more 
elaborate and substantial than bha early comedies. 

The date of The Witch t The Mayor of Quin- 
horouej/i, and The Old Laio arc difficult to fix. The 
Witch, first printed in 1770, is interesting from the 
resemblance that it offers in the incantation scenes 
to the similar scenes in Macbeth, which was (prob¬ 
ably) written earlier. Some of the songs from 
Middleton’s play were foisted into Macbeth by 
the players. The Mayor of Quinborouyh, {first 
printed in 1661) was 'supposed by Dycc to be 
one of Middle ton’s earliest plays; but a passage 
in iv. 3 is certainly imitated trom The Tempest, 
The tragic scones contain some of Middleton’s 
most powerful uniting: the broadly comic scenes 
may be safely assigned to Rowley. The delight¬ 
ful camccly, The Old Law, llrut published in 1656 
as the work of Massinger, Middleton, and Rowley, 
bears soma indications of having* been originally 
produced in 1509. Massinger did no mom than 
revise the play on its revival at the Salisbury 
Com i t Theatre; and there in more of Howley in it 
than of Middleton. 

In the three posthumously published plays, The 
Changeling, 'The Spanish Gypsy, and Women bemtre 
Women , Middleton’s genius is seen at its highest. 
Itowloy had a share in the first two and probably 
in the’third. The Changeling (written circa 1623) 
lias not the sustained tragic power af Webster’s 
masterpieces, and is weighted with a cumbrous 
comic underplot (evidently managed by Rowley); 
but it contains one scene (die colloquy between 
Do Tlores and Beatrice after the murder of Alonzo) 
that for sheer intensity of passion lhids no parallel 
outside Shakespeare's greatest tragedies. It was 
one of the first plays revived at the Restoration. 
The Spanish Gypsy {circa, 1623), a rich romantic 
play, opens sombrely, leading us to expect a 
tragical issue, but ends cheerfully ; the breezy 
Gypsy-scenes are doubtless by Rowley. Women 
fcctmi'c Women has a blithe beginning, hut closes 
in tragic gloom. As a wholo it is oven more power¬ 
ful than The Changeling. 

A very curious, interesting, and skilful play is 
A Game at Chess, which was acted for nine clays 
continuously, with unbounded applause, in August 
102k Tim cause of its great popularity was that 
it gave expression to the general feeling of satis¬ 
faction at the failure of the negotiations for the 
Spanish marriage. Uondunuir (‘ the Black Knight ’) 
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was satirised with scathing so verity; and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Spahdro {‘ the Fat Bishop ’) was rudely 
baud led. After the performance had continued 
for nine days a strong protest from Gondomar 
caused the withdrawal of the play; and both author 
and actors were summoned to Appear before tho 
Privy-council. Middleton shifted out of tho n T ay. 

The Widow, a comedy of uncertain ditto, was 
published in 1052 as the work of Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Middleton; bub it is difficult to assign any 
part to Jonson, and Fletcher’s share was slight, 
The scene in act iv, where Latroeimo disguises 
himself as an empiric and dispenses his nostrums 
seems raLher to bo imitated from Ben Jonson 
than written by him. Anything for a Quid Jffc 9 
>rinted in 1062 and written circa 1019, may have 
>een revised by Shirley. 

In 1G2G Middleton‘composed the city pageant, 
The Triumphs of Health and PrusjicriUj, On Uh 
July 1627 lie was buried at Newington Butts. 
He had married in 1C02 or 1603 Mary, dmigliLor 
of Edward Morbcck, emo of the six (dories in 
Chancery ; and his son Edward, the only child of 
tho maniage, was horn in 1604. The widow 
survived for about a year, Ben Jonson succeeded 
to tlio post of City Chronologer. 

Middleton was concerned in tlio authorship of 
some of the plays included in the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr Fleny plausibly 
assigns to him A Match al Midnight (usually 
attributed to Rowley) and the psetuio-Shake¬ 
spearian Puritan, 

Bycc’s edition of Biddleton’s worts was published iu 
1840 (ovols.); an edition by tliopresont writer a] jpemred 
in 188D-8G (8 vote.). Selected X’lays (2 vok), with tm 
Introduction by Mr A, O. thvhilmrao, aro included in tho 
‘Mermaid’ series, edited by Mr Uaveloolc Ellis, 

iURRUctoWl, (1) a city and port of entry of 
Connecticut, on tho right hank of tlio Connecticut 
River, 15 miles below Hartford, at the junction of 
three railway lines. If, is a well-built town, dating 
from 1036, with wide, shaded streets and numer¬ 
ous handsomn rash) on ecu. Here are 11 in "Wesleyan 
University (1831), tho Berkeley J)ivinity School 
(Episcopal), alavg(i state hospital for the insane, 
and an industrial school for girls, Tho manu¬ 
factures include sewing-machines, tape, webbing, 
Britannia ware, Ac Pop. (1890) 9012.—(2) A town 
of New York, 67 ndlea by rail NNYV\ of New York 
city, It eon tains the state homceopntlnc insane 
asylum, and lias manufactures of iron, blank eh, 
hats, &c. Pop. 8494,^(3) A town of Ohio, on the 
Miami River and Canal, 35 miles by mil N, of 
Cincinnati, with several paper-mills and tobacco- 
factories. Pop. 4538, 

Muldlcwich, mi old-fashioned market-town of 
Cheshire, on the river Dane and the Grand Trunk 
Canal, 21 miles E. of Chester. Its suit-manu¬ 
facture has declined. Pop. 33711. 

Midffc, n common name for many different kinds 
of delicate (lies, move or less gwU-like in shnelnro, 
but usually hami]css in bnhit. The adults dance 
in great swarms in the air; the hiryiv are usually 
aqua Lie. A conn non little brown midge, Core thru 
plumiconiiSy bos beautifully transparent larviv, 
frequent in stagnant} water ; while those of Chiron- 
omits phnnosus arc bright rod, known as blood- 
tuuruur, and much sought after by birds and iishes. 
The name is sometimes extended boyond tlio limits 
of tlio family Cliironomidic to include such forms ns 
the formidable Danubinn gnat {Simnlimn colnm- 
baschense) or the allied buffalo gnat of the southern 
United States. See Gnat, 

JUidhiirst, a market-town of Sussex, on tho 
llothcv, a navigable tributary of tboAnm, 65 miles 
by rail SIV. of Lnmlon anil 12 N. of Chichester. 
Cohdcn was bom close by, aiul Lycll was educ/iied 
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at the grammar-school (1672)< Cowdmy House, 
£ mile NE., wus built alum l 1530 by the I Carl of 
Southampton, arid for 239 years limilioan the seat 
of eight Viscounts Montague, when in 1793 ib 
■was reduced )iy liro to a ljcanbiful min. 'Pill 18S5 
Midhursb borough (35 sq. m. in area) returned 
a member to parliament. Pop. of parish (1851) 
1481 ; (1881) 1615. 

!Ii<li, CJanal nu, Boo Garonne. 

IHIrtiailitcs, nu Arab race, descended, accord¬ 
ing to Scripture, from Midinn, the son of Abraham 
by lvotumb, They occupied great part of the 
country between llio Itcd Sea and the Plains of 
Moftb, and lmd their headquarters east of what is 
now the Gulf of Ahnhali. They were ab least 
partly nomadic, but their caravans brought gold 
and inconso from the south to Palestine, and traded 
between Egypt ami Syria. Some of them lived 
near Sinai; to them belonged .Jethro, priest or 
sheik of Midian—the father-in-law of Moses. The 
Midinniles wove ( very < troublesome neighbours to 
the Israelites till Gideon’s victory over them. 
Their nalien ml god was Haul-Pour. In Midimi 
proper, to the oast and south-east of the Gulf of 
Altai tali, tlie Homans lmd valuable mines. Sir 
llicbavd Uuvton was convinced that gold was still 
to Ijo found there, and as an outcoino of visits paid 
in this interest wrote his Uold Mines and lluincd 
Cities of Midian (1878), and Midimi lie visited 
(1879). later travellers have nob confirmed his 
opinion \ but petroleum seems to occur. Midimi 
ceased to be Egyptian and became Turkish again 
in 1887. 

Midlothian' Bco KniNnimansiiiRE. 

Mlrinniuii'* capital of a district in Bengal, on 
the Kasai Uivor, 08 miles W. of Calcutta by loud 
and canal. There arc some niamifaetureH, and an 
American mission to the Hun Lata. Pop. 33,500. 

Mlrirnsli, the Hebrew exposition of the Old 
Testament. See Exemshib. 

Midshipman, tho second rank attained by 
combatant olliccra in the royal navy. As a cadet 
lie remains two years in the Rrilunnia, tire cadet 
training ship. On passing out, if ho obtains a first- 
class certificate, ho is rated midshipman at oncoj if 
ho only obtains a second-class certificate, lie solves 
six months at sea as naval cadet and then passes 
for midshipman ; if lie only gets a third-class certi¬ 
ficate, ho cannot pass for midshipman until ho has 
been twolvo months ab sen. A midshipman has 
to serve four years and six months in tlmt rank, 
inclusive of tho time allowed him on leaving the 
Britannia; then if he is nineteen years of age he 
eiui pass his examination as acting sub-lieu tenant. 
Ho next joins tho college at Greenwich, whore 
he receives it nine months’ comae in mathe¬ 
matics, navigation, &c., at the end of which timo 
he has to pass his final examination in those sub¬ 
jects to qualify him for the mule of lieutenant. 
From Greenwich lie proceeds to the torpedo school 
for a three months’ course before passing his final 
examination in that branch; then to the gunnery 
school for another nine mouths’ courso in gunnery 
boforo bis filial ox a mi nation. Lastly, he has to go 
through a three months' course in pilotage. If ho 
is lucky enough to obtain a first-class certificate in 
all five branches—viz. seamanship, mathematics, 
torpedo, gunnery, and pilotage—he obtains his lieu¬ 
tenant’s commission at once us his reward; other¬ 
wise lie has to wait two or three years, os a rule, as 
a Hub-1 ioutenant before being promoted. A mid¬ 
shipman’s lime is principally devoted to Iris ins trac¬ 
tion, and he is undergoing a period of probation for 
his fubuvo career, Ho is examined every six months 
in all subjects to ascertain the progress ho is making, 
and is liablo to be summarily dismissed if lie is 
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found not to bo making satisfactory progress or 
to bo not likely to make an efficient officer. There 
ispio open competition for cadetships as for com¬ 
missions in the army; hut cadets are nominated, 
mid there is a limited system of coni petition, three 
candidates being allowed to compete for every 
vacancy. Midshipman is the only naval title 
peculiarly English ; from what it takes its origin 
it is difficult to say. lie milks with a second-lieu¬ 
tenant in the army. In Eunice he is styled * enseigne 
deyaisseau,' and in other navies lie remains cadet 
until lie becomes a sub- or under-lieutenant. A 
midshipman receives only Is. 9d. a day (£31, ISs. 
9d. per annum); lie is consequently dependent 
on hia friends for more or less pecuniary assistance 
until lie becomes a sub-lieu tenant. 

Midsummer Day—24th June—is one of the 
four English quarter-days. For Midsummer Eve, 
see John’s (Eve of St), 

Midwifery. See Obstetrics. 

Uteris, Frans VAX, Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden, I6bh April 1035, and died there, J2th 
Marc1 1 1681, painted genre pictures and portraits, 
all of small size. He was a pupil of Gerard Dow, 
but, though a very able painter, scarcely rises to 
tho level of his master. His son, Willem {1662- 
1747), and Willem’s son, Evans (1089-1703), fol¬ 
lowed closely in hia footsteps. 

Micsclier’s Vesicles* Bee Gregafinida. 

Mlgnc, Jacques Paul, to whom Catholic 
theology owes ft great debt of gratitude, was born 
at St Flour in Cautal, 25tli October 1800, und died 
in Paris on his bo verity-fifth birthday. IIo was 
educated at the semiuary at Orleans, was or¬ 
dained priest in 1824, and served some time as 
curate at Pnieeaux in tho diocese of Orleans. A 
dilferonco with his bishop about a book on the 
liberty of the priests drove him to Paris in 1833 , 
■where ho started L'Univers ReligicuXy afterwards 
called simply V Utimers. In 1836 he sold the paper, 
and soon after sot up a great publishing house 
at Petit Monbrouge, near Paris, which gave to tlio 
world, besides mini emus other works of theology, 
Ncriptura) sacrat cursas complelus and Theo-logue 
cursus (each 28 vols, 1840-45), Collection- dcs 
Oralcurs sacrls (100 vols. 1846-48), Patrologuv 
citmts completes (Latin series, 221 vols., 1844 ct 
sen.; 2d oil. 1878 ct scq.; 1st Greek series, 104 
vols., 2d scries, 58 vols., both since 1B57), and 
tho Encyclopedic tHologiquc (171 vols. 1844-06). 
Unfortunately these editions were prepared too 
hastily, and moreover by superficial scholars, so 
that they do nob possess critical value. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, thinking that the Abbe Migne’s 
great undertaking had become a mere commercial 
speculation, forbade it to bo continued, and, when 
the indefatigable director refused to obey, sus¬ 
pended him. A great five, more powerful than the 
veto of the archbishop, put an end to the work in 
February 1808. 

Mifttict, Francois Auguste Alexis, a great 
French historian, was bom 8th May 1790, at Aix 
in Provence, studied at Avignon, and then law at 
Aix along with Thiers. Both were admitted to 
the bar at the same time (1818), but Mignet’s true 
vocation was at once apparent in the no less solid 
than brilliant prize-essuy for the Academy of In¬ 
scriptions on the institutions of France in the time 
of 8b Louis, In 1821 lie went to Paris, amt soon 
began to write for the Courricr Frctnguis, and to 
lecture with applause on Modem History at the 
Allnhide. Jn tlio spring of 1824 appeared. Iris 
llntoire dc la Involution Fnw<;aise t a sane and 
admirable summary—the first complete history by 
one other than an actor in the great drama. 
Mignct joined the stall of the National, and with 
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Thiers signed the famous protest of the journalists 
on July 25, 1836. After the revolution of 1830 he 
became Keeper of the Archives at the foreign 
(Jilicc, bub lost this in 1818. In 1833 lie went on a 
conliilciitiai mission to Spain, ami used tlio oppor¬ 
tunity to explore tlie famous Sima nc ns Archives. 
Elected to Llio Academy of Moral Sciences at its 
foundation in 1832, he succeeded Comte as its 
perpetual secretary iu 1837, and was elected to liU 
ltaynouaid’a chair among the Forty in 1836. He 
died 24fcli March 1884, within three months_ of 
Hcnvl Martin. Mignet was tho first great special¬ 
ist in French history who devoted himself to the 
complete study of particular periods, and in his 
work Jig displayed a marvellous mastery of docu¬ 
ments. 

His works inolude jtff/ociations relatives d la Succes¬ 
sion IBs fat me sous Louis XIV. (1830-42); Antonio 
I*cre3 cl Ihifipgc II, (1845) ; Vie dc Franklin {1848); 
Hixloit'C dq Marie Stuart (1851); Charles Quint , son 
Abli cat ion, son HSjour el m Mart tin ve de Ynste 

(1854); Flof/cs Histnrirjves (1813 and 1804); and 
Itivalite de Francois I. et de Charles V. (1875). For a 
groat promoted hiatory of tho lNjIorjnation, he is said to 
fmvG collected hmulruih of volumes of nianugcript corre¬ 
spondence. Sco Trofort. Min no l and seine Wcrke (Hilda- 
peat, 1885); tho Life by R Petit (Paris, 1889]; unci 
Jules Simon, Mignel, Michelet, Henri Martin {18SD). 

Mignonette (Iteseda odor at a ), a plant of (lie 
natural order llcsoducem, a native of the north of 
Africa, in universal cultivation on account of the 
delicious fragrance of its llowem. Though usually 
cultivated aa an annual, it is really a perennial, 
and assiunos a sub-shrubby elm racier when pro¬ 
tected from cold and wot in whiter, lb is to he 
aeon during summer in almost every garden, and 
during winter in almost every greenhouse in 
J3viturn; it is often cultivated in (lower-pots in 
apartments, and no llowev is m common in the 
boxes which arc placed outside of windows in 
towns. Yet ib was first introduced into England, 
by Lord Bateman, who brought it from Lho Royal 
Garden at Paris in 1752 ; nor had it then been 
long known iu France. It rapidly became a uni¬ 
versal favourite throughout Europe. The French 
name mignonette, now its popular name every- 
whore, signifies 1 Attic. Barling. What is called 
Tree Mignonette is net even a distinct variety, 
but merely the common kind trninoil in an creel 
form, aud prevented from early flowering by pinch* 
ing oil'the ends of the shoots, —"Weld (q.v.) belongs 
to the same genus. 

Migration of Animals. Aw animal is 

usually described as ‘migrating’ when it shifts 
its ^ quartern at particular periods of tho year. 
This, in the northern hemisphere, takes place in 
Bjuittg mal autumn, the directions at these seasons 
being respectively north ami south; in llie opposite 
hemisphere the course taken by the migrants is 
reversed, while in most warm and temperate 
regions herbivorous mammals to escape insects 
and to obtain fresher vegetation (and following 
them the predatory carnivora), ascend in summer 
to higher altitudes descending again when tho | 
snow covers their grazing ground. Examples 
are afforded hv the deer in North America ami 
Scandinavia, tho alpine haves in Scotland, the i 
Himalayan monkeys, <&c, Hut, just as in llihev- I 
nation (q.v.) tliovo is every gradation between 
ordinary .sleep and the Jong-con tinned dormancy 
ao design at oil, so it is possible to traco numerous 
steps connecting the oidinary roaming about of an 
animal in search of food with the pens is Lent llighfc 
or march in one delinito direction at a date so 
determinate that it may he reckoned upon Lo 
within a few days. There are, however, in addi¬ 
tion, migrations* of an irregular character, stimu¬ 
lated by causes still imperfectly understood, though 
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in the majority of cases the necessity of seeking 
move abundant food-supplies—the prinmm mobile 
of all roaming—ia aL the bottom of what seems at 
first sight a whimsical movement. 

Birila are the most marked migrants. The 
phenomena exhibited by them in thin respect have 
been suilicicnlly described in Yol. II. p ( 172. 
Various species (the robin and the soup thrush, 
for example) which stay in Ureal Britain during 
whiter are in various continental countries migrants. 
Again, all winter there is il drifting over from tho 
mainland to the British shores or species which 
arc not recognised as birds of passage, this shift¬ 
ing of quarters, in a manner akin lo migration, 
except that it is indeterminate as lo season, being 
probably due io a Jade of food when conlijiwilal 
Europe is covered with snow. Tins reason may also 
be assigned for those irregular appearances of the 
wax-wing and tho nutcracker in the British Isles, 
and for those sudden arrivals from central Asia 
in Europe, on to the western limits of Great 
Britain, of the Fallas sand-grouse, which wore the 
ornithological events of 1S59, 1863, and 1888. 

Mammals are kis& migratory, their movements 
being restricted by tho impossibility of crossing tho 
ocean. The mimlccr, however, in many parts of the 
Arctic continent, moves north at the beginning of 
summer and south at the approach of winter, ami 
in the Hudson Bay region the Arctic fox—the 
young inoro especially—often retreats southward 
m October, in turning northward in spring, though 
in Greenland, Spitsbergen, ami the Arctic regions 
generally bulk animals are winter residents, Lho 
fox shifting iu quarters very little, and tho rein¬ 
deer only from erne valley deeply covered with snow 
to another in which the lichens and tho withered 
vegetation can be reached mom easily. Tho polar 
and other seals and cetacea make regular migra¬ 
tions, the Jailer following the melting kv> Jidda, 
while each aiieeies of this former roaches the coast 
at dillerenl (lutes, though their winter haunts are 
-still problematical. But most northern mammals 
are hi bom a tor* when they cannot find millieiGnl 
food-supply during winter. The irregular migrants 
are the most remarkable, Among these the Lem¬ 
ming (q.v., Mijadcs (minus) is the bent known. 
These animals, at intervals of five, twenty, or even 
a gieater number of years, suddenly start from 
their homo in Northern Scandinavia, in vast 
droves, followed by myriads of predatory birds and 
in animals, and steadily pursue a southward course 
until they nmol the sea, when they boldly plunge 
in and are often drowned in enormous numbers, 
None ever return. The North Am urban gray 
squirrel {Scii frits migrator in ft) will often remain 
for years in oiio district, and then suddenly migrate 
in millions. These two ciuk»r— ami the lemmings 
of North .America (M. torguntus, var. faidsonius) 
exhibit trails similar Lo their European congeners— 
may, like the corresponding inllux of rats and mice 
in various districts, of riie llespermnys in llraril, 
and of the Jlying foxes (gigantic "hills of Urn 
genus Fleropus) in parts of Australia, he ascribed 
to the food-supplies in a particular area having 
suddenly failed or become unequal to the demands 
upon them ; for it is hard to credit the theory that 
the southward incursions of the lemmings uro 
stimulated by their instinctive eagerness tAvouch 
a long vanished ‘Atlantis/ to which, in former 
days, their ancestors periodically resorted, and of 
tho existence of which they possess an inherited 
though inaccurate remembrance. Tho American 
bison was also in tho habit of migrating southward 
and northward after the fashion of tho reindeer and 
Asiatic wild-ass ( Asitms Onager), and no doubt 
for identical reasons. But tho irregular migrations 
of the qua<p»a and the South African antelopes, 
followed by herds of lions and other carnivora, are, 
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or ware, duo to a scarcity of water ami naturally 
of food ft 1st). The occasional inroads of bears anil 
wolves on settled districts me not migrations 
noper, for their boldness is stimulated solely )iy 
lunger through tho scarcity of food during more 
than usually sovoro winters j and to an allied cause 
may ho traced the long excursions of various 
monkeys (Entellus ami Rhesus) at irregular 
periods. 

Many fishes are regular i nig mills, The salmon, 
the shad, some smelts (Hie North-west American 
oolaclian, OsiHcrus jxtc/Jieus, for example), eels, the 
sea lamprey, the sturgeon, the river trout, Ac., all 
migrate from the hch up rivers at the spawning 
season, while the roach and Lho ide of Scandinavia 
migrate from lakes into the trilmtary streams for 
the purpose of depositing their ova. "The herring, 
sprat, pilchard, and other (Jlnpeidm move from 
deep water in spring to shallower places more in¬ 
shore, iu order that the greater warmth of the 
water may hatch the spawn ; while other species 
(o.g. the sudden arrival of the Tcmnodvn sdilator 
olf the southern coast of Morocco in 1887, aiul 
succeeding seasons, aflur an ahsenco for twenty- 
Boven years) appear and disappear periodically, 
though iu all probability most Indies are more or 
less migratory. 

Among reptiles, turtles are lho only known 
migrants, moving on shore at fixed periods to 
deposit their eggs iu the sand, and disporting 
themselves in the sen during the rest of the year, 

Among liivurUihrnUi Lhuroarc no regular migrants j 
hub many of them perform irregular migrations of 
coiiflirtorablo interest. The de.H true Live flights of 
vnrioun species of Locusts (ij.v.) ami (timslioppors 
(n.v.) iu search of green food, the occasional flights 
ot hub burl lies, anil the quasi-marches of the lor- 
miles-ants are cases iu point. In July 1800, near 
Rom oral i of, in the Riga district, there was wit* 
nessed a flight of hijmU beetJoft. The mass in 
motion was about 2 miles long, lft mile broad, ami 
7 yards thick. It moved hi a northerly direction, 
obscuring lho sun, and ab times HOtbling on the 
fields. Tim flights of the various species of locust 
(especially Pucfoftifhui miyrutoriwt) are, how¬ 
ever, not always' impelled by hunger, for though 
they generally breed iu a sandy district when 
food is scarce, and are therefore compelled to 
seek annthor where it is mom |))eubifid, the 
reverse course is sometimes taken, us if the 
species was sacking the barren home of its 
ancestors. Temperature may also have some thing 
to do with locnslal migrations, mid there is a 
tendency for the Jliglils to take particular direc¬ 
tions. The nearest approach to periodical migra¬ 
tion known is the curious movement of butterllics 
across the Isthmus of Panama aiul seaward in Juno 
and blm beginning of July many years iu succession. 
But it is nob kuown where thuygo to, though butter¬ 
fly showers have been met with in tho Pncilic 
several miles from land, ami other (lights have 
crossed Ooylnn of such an extent that, though miles 
iu bmullh, they occupied several continuous days 
in their passage. Ib may lie taken fur granted that 
nil marine animal*, like all terrestrial one*, shift 
about in search of food, when noL permanently 
fixed in Llioir adult condition. Yet, with the ex¬ 
ceptions mentioned, it is difficult to point to any 
which nro migrants in tho true sense of the term, 
A curious Inroad of cvustnceftim—a species of 
Sea nrmn—has been noticed off Cuba, whore, at 
Capo Han Antonio, they invaded Urn houses and 
tho light-Lower. Land-crabs are sometimes migra¬ 
tory. 'Hie violet species of the West Indies ( Gccar- 
oiints ruricola) lives several miles inland, returning 
to tho sea once a year to deposit its spawn. Other 
species are found at heights of 4500 feet, in the 
Deccan, though they do not appear to visit tho sen, 


being fresh-water spawn ers. But in Ascension lninl- 
evahs climb up Green Mountain and steal rabbits 
/»«;» their holes, and in Japan the crab Telphusci 
is found on the tops of mountains several thousand 
[eel high, and in Greece and Italy by streams far 
inland. 

Migration is, therefore, in tho vast majority of 
eases, due (1) to the necessity of searching for food 
and (2),as in tho case of fishes, Crustacea, reptiles, 
Art*., of finding a suitable pi nee for depositing their 
eggs. The causes which impel birds to migrate 
are more complicated, though tho two mentioned 
are tho leading one*. With mammals, in all like¬ 
lihood, this trait is of on origin so remote that it 
preceded the present distribution of land and 
water. This is shown by the range of various 
extinct groups. Thus, true horses of the genus 
Eijima are. of older-Pliocene date iu Europe, but 
of Post-Plioccnc, or oven of later appearance, in 
America, into which they have migrated, though 
on that continent they expired comparatively soon, 
3Jut tapirs, though how essentially an Amentum 
group, being more abundant, there than in Asia, 
are in the Old "World Lower Miocene, while in the 
New World they do not extend further hack than 
the Ikmt-VlioccnG epoch. 3 justly—and the list might 
be largely extended—eainclidie, though now confined 
to Asia and youth America, avo really an American 
group, having been largely developed in the Mio¬ 
cene ago of the northern part of the continent, 
whereas tho true camels, according to Wallace, seem 
to have passed into Asia and tho llamas into South 
America. Wo may, indeed, .infer with confidence 
that in tho mast remote periods of the world's 
history migration existed j indeed, if wo accept 
(though few* palaeontologists do) the conclusions of 
Bamtndo, they Ion cl countenance to the belief that 
lit a date incalculably distant by our methods of 
inonauring time this animal trait was established 
among the trilobites amt other \mUvozoic inverte¬ 
brates, It is thus, in some instances, permissible 
to suggest that the habit is a * eurvivaV though it 
is ditlicult to point to a case in which it is at 
present practised without tint animal benefiting 
thereby. I' 1 or just as hibernation, by enabling an 
animal to live within its area, serves an important 
purpose in tho struggle for existence, so migration, 
by enabling ib to escape vicissitudes of climate and 
the re vein lions of the globe which would ho fatal 
to it or to its offspring, rondors the species moro 
likely to survive longer than it would otherwise he 
capable of doing. 

See Do So nro h, J)cx (hum da Migration* && A nimaux 
(1842) j Brown, Short Studies from Nature, mid Our 
Marik; MnAii, Om Foj tinmen ftyUninim'bfiar (1874), 
with bibliograpli}’ of subject no far tvs birrtB are fliin- 
Qorncd; Uniting, Our Summer Miy rants (1877); Dune, 
Science for All; Hcports of the British Association 
Committee on the Migration of Birds (1SHH scqepU 
Richardson, Fauna JhrcalUAmcricanaj Von Wiangoi, 
Expedition to the Polar Sea; Eschricht, For hand. Skan~ 
dinar tike Naturh tit or tike Forenmj (1847); Rink, 
Vanish Greenland (1870h Collett, in Journal of the 
X*tnnean Society (Zuukigy), vol. xiii. j Crotch, in Journal 
of the Linuean tfoaci/y (Zoology); Von Hiring, in Kamos 
(1885); Chalicnycr Report, vob i. p. 927} Nicholson and 
Lydelcker, Manuel of PalwontoXoyy (1889); and the 
article Gkogiiaiuiioal Distuibution. 

Miguel, Makia EvAnrsT, usurper of the throne 
of Portugal, was horn at Lisbon, 2Gth October 1802, 
tlio third son of King John VI. A determined 
luibcr of all constitutional principles, lie ploblcd 
(1824) to overthrow' Hid constitutional form of 
government granted by his father ; lie caused the 
ministers to be arrested mid his father to he closely 
watched in Iris palace; hut the aged king escaped 
to an English man-of-war anchored in the estuary. 
Afignel and iris mother, Ids principal rtlrnttor, wore 
banished. At the death of John YI. in 1S2G, the 
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throne devolved upon Miguel's elder brother, 
Pedro, the emperor of Brazil \ lie, ho wever, resigned 
it in favour of his daughter, Mariftj bub making 
Miguel regent till her major- 
i by - M igu cl at once dissolved 
the constitutional cortea, 
summoned the cor tea that 
had preceded it, and was on 
30 th June 1828 by it pro¬ 
claimed king. But Pedro of 
Bnusil gathered an army at 
the Azores, and in 1882 
captured 0 nor to ami Lisbon, 
and Charles Napier de¬ 
stroyed Miguel’ft fie^fc off 
Capo St Vincent (1833). 

Next year Maria was restored 
to the throne, mul Miguel 
withdrew to Italy, protest¬ 
ing. Ife died on 14Lh No¬ 
vember I860 at Ihonnbaeh, 
nour Wertheim in Baden, 
having been a spoilt youth, 
a wildly dissolute man, mul 
a tyrannical ruler. 

Milriosicli, Franz yon, 
the greatest of Slavonic 
scholars, was bom at Lut- 
tcnlierg, in the Slovenian 
narb of Styria, 20th Novem¬ 
ber 1813. After studying 
law nfc the university of 
Grata, he went in 183$ to 
Vienna to practise ns an 
advocate, but was led by Kopifcnr to the study of 
philology, and in 184-1 obtained a post in the Im¬ 
perial Library. From 1850 to 1S85 lie was professor 
of Slavonic at Vienna, in 1851 being elected to the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1809 made a * Bitter.’ 
His works, nearly thirty in number, include Haditat 
Lingua: Pahevsioi'cnk «? (1845); Lexicon Lingual 
P(ikmdovcnic(e (1850); Vcrgtcichctida Gvnmmatih 
tier SUtwischcn fyvachcn (4 vols, 1852-74), which 
lias done for Slavonic wluat Grimm and Dies have 
done fur the German and the Romance languages ; 
Dh B(ldungckr &'lawischett PevsoncMunnen (I860); 
Uebcr die MundarUn mid die Wanclcrungcn t dev 
Zigcuncr JHuropas (12 parts, 1872-80); Hitmn nine he 
U titer suvlinnycn (1882); ami Et ignotogMios IPdr- 
terbudi dev til aw when Sjn'itehcn j 1883). 

Milams, Mcquiiiez, or Miknasa, a town of 
Morocco, 32 miles W. by S. of Fez ami 70 miles 
from the coast, stands amidst olive groves on the 
slope of a hill. It is surrounded by walls, and is 
perhaps the best bail b town in Morocco. The palace 
is the summer residence of the sultan, and the 
iiKwriuo of Mulcy Ismail is the burial-place of the 
royal house. Pop. about 30,000. For the early his¬ 
tory of the place, ace Junnh Aaiutique (1885). 

Milan, the second in size of Italian cities, 
Naples ranking first and Rome third, stands in the 
great plain of Lombardy, 80 miles NE. of Turin, 
155 VV. of Venice, and 25 S. of Lake Como fit the 
foot of the Alps. The city, nearly circular in shape, 
is surrounded on three sides by walls, lias a circuit 
of nearly 3 miles, and is entered by 14 gates. 
Although a place of great antiquity, it does not 
possess many very old buddings : it has been too 
greatly ravaged by war. The modern city is a 
busy, enterprising, and wealthy community. The 
streets arc broad and regular, and the houses sub¬ 
stantial and roomy. The principal church is the 
cathedral of the archbishop, the foundation of 
which was laid, on a site where already two 
cathedrals liad stood, by Gian Galeazzo Visconti in 
3380; it was completed by order of Napoleon I. in 
1805-13. It is built entirely of marble, and in the 
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Gothic style, with an approach to Flamboyant in 
the ornamentation j but the windows and portals 
of the facade (10th century) are Italian. Tim 


exterior is adorned vvilh seine 0000 statues in 
niches and a vast number of pinnacles. Other 
noticeable churches aro St Ambrose, founded in 
808, on the site of one dedicated by the saint him- 
| self in 387—it bus early mosaics, an altar with 
clever goldsmith's work’, ami other antiquities; 
St Euslorgius, dedicated in 320, with interesting 
sepulchral monuments; St George, founded in 
| 750, hub greatly modernised, with pictures by 
Luini and Fermii; St Maria dalle Grazio (built 
1403), on the walls of whoso refectory is Leonardo 
|da Vinci’s 4 Last Supper;* and St Maurice iho 
Greater (1407-1500), adorned with paintings by 
Luini and his school. The principal secular Iniild- 
, ing is the liveva Palace (12th century), formerly a 
Jesuit college, now tins palace of arts and sciences, 
which shelters within its precincts a very valuable 
gallery of paintings by siicli master* as Raphael, 
Da Vinci, Luini, Mantegna, Llie llellinis, Titian, 
Vaudyck, &c. , an academy of art, a collection of 
casts for modelling, the magnificent monument of 
Clanton lie Foix, the national library (177b) nf 
162,OOP vols. and 3650 MtiH., an arcl urological 
museum, and an observatory. In Frederick Bor- 
romeo’M creation, the famous Ambrosian Library 
(1609), theiearc 164,000 vols. and 8100 MSS., besides 
collections of drawings, engravings, and pictures. 
The city is adorned with numerous palace*, us that 
or the archbishop (1570)] the royal palace, willi 
fine modem frescoes; the Late Renaissance muni¬ 
cipal palace (1558); the former castle of the 
Visconti (loth century), with frescoes by Luini; 
tire Poldi-Pezzoli palace, with a collection of paint¬ 
ings of Leonardo da Vinci's school, armour, and 
artistic objects; and several others. The arcaded 
colonnade of Victor Emm ami cl (1865-67), lined with 
ihic shops, forms a favourite promenade of the 
people. The Arch of Peace, built of white marble 
{1807-38), commemorates the exploits of Napoleon. 
The IDoBa Scala opera-house (1778) is llie second 
largest {next after San Carlo at Naples) in 
Italy. Beccaria, Manzoui, the pones Pins IV. and 
Gregory XIV, were natives of Milam The prin¬ 
cipal of the scientific anil artistic institutions 
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are nil academy, a higher technical institute, 
several scion til ie societies, a museum of natural 
history, schools of veterinary practice, music, mul 
a military geographical institute, Tho cbaritaWu 
institutions are mi morons and splendidly endowed, 
having an aggregate property of JJ7,000,000 sterling; 
the Great IIoM|)itill {founded in 1448) can accommo¬ 
date 2500 patients. Owing to its control situa¬ 
tion in the upper valley of the Po, to the fact 
fciirii it Is tho principal meeting-place of the north 
Italian railways and canals, and owing to its 
n-oximity to llio Alpine passes, Milan lias always 
wen a piano of much commerce. It mnv carries 
on a vast trade, much increased nincc the opening 
of the Gotlmvd railway, in raw silk, cotton, grain, 
ricOt ami oIidcho, and manufactures silks, velvets, 
gold, silver, and iron wares, railway carriages, 
tobacco, porcelain, electric-light apparatus, and is 
fin active centre of the printing-trndo. Milan 
is the chief financial and hanking city of North 
Italy. Pop. (1870) 283,225 ; (1881) 21)5,043, This 
in tiio pop. of llio city {214,0*81 in 1881) and the 
sulmrlis ; llio coinimme had (1881) 321,839 inhabit- 
lints; (1800) 300,000, 

Milan (Lai. Mediolanum) was originally a town 
of Iho Insuhvian Gauls. It was conquered by the 
Jtom/uw, 222 D. c ., ami under then) Locarno a con¬ 
spicuous centre of wealth and civic inlluenco; its 
citizens wove noted for Lhoiv rofined manners and 
literary tastes, and the public buildings for their 
beauty and elegance. In the beginning of the 4th 
century it was selected as the residence of the 
imperial court by Mnximiun. It was sacked by Ilia 
IImis (under Atlila) in 452, by the Goths in 539, 
ami passod lo the unigohmrda (5(i0], and to the 
Pranks previous to its subjection by tlio Gorman 
empire, Hero several of the Goman omporoiw 
wore crowned with the Iron Grown. The city was 
in tho 11 th contnry the head of the Lombard 
League of towns that opposed Frederick L, who 
twice besieged it, and once razed it lo the ground. 
NcrerUmlms it enn tinned toprospor, notH7fchwtrtnd> 
ingtliat it was distracted by tlie intestine feuds of 
the Guolplm and OldhollincH, Supremo power 
liceamc ovcntuully (from 1277) vested in tho 
Ghibcllino Visconti, who extended tho ascendency 
of Milan over the whole of Lombardy, mul in 1395 
bought from t'lio omporov tho title of duke, Thu 
successors of tlie Visconti in tlie lordship of Milan 
wore Iho ftforz/m (1450-1535). From 1555 to 1713 
Milan submitted lo tho predominance of Spain, and 
from Spain passed to Austria. Under Bonaparte it 
was declared tho capital of the Cisalpine Republic, 
of the Italian Republic, ami, finally, of the 
Kingdom of Italy. In 1815 Milan was restored 
to Austria, and continued the capital of the Austin. 
Italian kingdom until tho annexation of Lombardy 
to Piedmont in 1850 by tho peace of Villafmnca. 
The 1848 troubles in Italy originated in a revolt of 
the Mihuieso against the tyranny of tho Austrians, 
—'The province 1ms an area of 1213 sep m. and n, 
pop. (1881) of 1,114,991; and (1889) 1,228,218. 
See Histories hv Eos mini (4 vols, 1829), Cantu 
(2 vols. 1844), and Cusani (7 vols, 1802-07)- 

Milnzzo (aiic, MyUo ), a fortified seaport of 
Sicily, on a promontory 21 miles VY, of Messina, 
OfrSlylm ill am ro, tho Romans won a great sea- 
light over tlie Carthaginians; ami hove on 20th 
duly 1800 Garibaldi, with 2500 men, defeated 7000 
Neapolitans, and compelled tho garrison to evacuate 
tho fortress. Pop. 7971. 

Mildovf A, S. Mdedeem, ‘himcy-dow’bagenoval 
name applied to numerous diseases of plants caused 
by or associated 'with the parasitism of certain 
fungi, The name is obviously most appropriate in 
reference to those fungi which form while mealy 
patches on the plants. Some of Hie moat important 
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are species of Frys ip he, and am common both oil 
leaves and green steins of many Dicotyledons and 
a few Monocotyledons. The filaments of tire 
fungus branch and spread o\er the epidermis of 
the plant, sending suckers every here and there 
inLo tho celK They multiply by the asexual 
formation of spores, and in most cases also from 
sexually produced fructifications. Among the 
comnioii forms may he noted i Erysiph c htmpw- 
cccrpa on Composite, ITantngo,' Vcvljnsenm, 
Labiates; E. gm minis on grasses; E. mirtii on 
Um bell if era* and Lcgmninosre; E, communis on 
Polygonum, Itumex, Convolvulus, Teasel, Ilamui- 
culus, &c t ; E. (or Oidiuui) tucleri on the vine; 
Podospheum I'unzci on Primus; P. casingmi on 
Imps. These arc all nearly related, but the mildew 
or rust of corn (Puccinia gram inis or JEcidinm 
berberidis ), w’hose life is divided between barberry 
and cereal, belongs to a distinct scries. See Fusel, 

Mile, a terrestrial Jiieftsure of length, is derived 
from the Roman inMJiarv, which contained 
pnees {mille passtmm) of 5 lloninn feet each, the 
pace being the length of the step made by one 
foot. The Homan foot being between ll’Ofi and 
11-62 English inches, the Itmnau mile was thus 
less than the present English mile by from 142 
to 144 yards. The length of tlie modem mile in 
different countries exhibits a remarkable diversity 
not satisfactorily accounted for. Before the time of 
Elizabeth, Bcionlilic writers made use of n mile of 
5000 English feet, from the notion that this was 
the Roman mile, forgetting the difference in value 
between the English and Human foot, The present 
statute mile was incidentally defined by an act 
rnssed in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of ISlim- 
jobli to lui 1 8 furlongs of <i0 perches of 16£ fee teach * 
—i.e, 17G1J yards of 3 feet each; and it has since 
retained this value, Tho geographical or nan Heed 
mile, or knot is the sixtieth part of a degree of the 
equator (== IT63 English statute mile), and is 
employed by tho manners of all nations; but in 
Germany tho geographical mile denotes ^th part 
of a degree in tho equator, or 4 nautical miles. 

ilfilcnft'e, i« the United States, signifies fees 
paid to oUlcials—and in particular to members of 
congress—for their travelling expenses, at so much 
per mile. The system has in the past led to gross 
nJiuaen, each senator and representalive estimating 
for himself tho diaLnnce he had travelled. Now, 
however, there is a fixed table of mileage, and the 
largest allowance paid is §1440; the total annual 
cost, for hotii houses of congre&B, is nearly $169,090, 
In all countries of Europe, except Britain, the same 
system prevail* with regard to members of tho 
popular chambers, at least, they being paid cither 
ilieir travelling expenses or a fixed annual sum, 

Milesians, another name for the Scots, the 
laai of the prehistoric invadors of Ireland (q.v\, 
Vol. VI. p. 203); from an assumed Gnonymom 
ancestor MUmw x whose name is a modification of 
j Miles, a Latin tranriaiioji of tlie Celtic ffirfem. 

Miletus, anciontly the most flourishing city of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, situated near tho mouth of 
the Mreandcr, was famous for its woollen cloth and 
carpets, and its furniture, and for its oxtensive 
trade. Before being forcibly colonised by the 
Touiaiis (q.v.) under Neleus, ft appeal to liavc 
been inhabited by Carians or by Lcloccs. Its 
people early founded nearly fourscore colonics on 
tho Black Sea and in tho Crimea—AbyduH, Lamp- 
uncuis Cyzious, Sinope, Amisuy, Olbia, Panlica- 
imnim, &c,—sent merchant licet* lo every part of 
tho Mediterranean, and even into the Atlantic, 
and maintained an obstinate war with the early 
Lydian kings, until Croesus was at length acknow¬ 
ledged as their master. They were believed to bo 
tlie purest representatives of the lonians in Asia, 
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After the conquest of Lydia by the older Cyrus, 
AliIctus subinitted to Persia.; but in fiOO n.O. it was 
stirred up to rebellion against tlio Persians Six 
years later Darius besieged tbo city, stormed ifc, 
plundered it, niiuMacrod most of its inhabitants, 
aiul banished the survivors to tho mouth of tho 
Tigris. Afterwards tbo city' was rebuilt, blit never 
reucuuiml its former importance, although its 
people frustrated tho attempt of tbo Athenians to 
compel their allegiance, and dared to resist Alex¬ 
ander till he stormed tho city. It kept tho mule 
of a second-rate commercial town down to the time 
of Pliny, and was finally ruined by the Turks. 
Miletus was the birthplace of tbo philosophers 
Thales, Anaximander, anil Anaximenes, and of 
tho historians Cadmus and Hocatrous. Short tales, 
mostly in dialogue, mid of a wiLLy and obscene 
olmmoter, were greatly in vogue amongst the 
Creeks under tho name of ‘Milesian tales.’ 

Milfoil, a name applied to several kinds of 
plants as the Common Milfoil [Achillea mille¬ 
folium ), tbo flooded Milfoil (Utrknlariit) y and tho 
water Milfoil [Jhfrinphylluri). The first-named 
Is in variably understood by tbo term when ifc is 
used without any qualifying adjective. The plant 
belongs to the natural order Composite. It is one 
of tho commonest of British plants, and is very 
abundant in Europe and Itussian Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic Circle, aiul extends 
over a great part of North America, The plant 
is medicinal, being mildly aromatic, tonic, arul 
stimulant; and yields tannin, a hitter extractive, 
a volatile oil, and an add called a chillck acicL 
In Sweden tho plant is employed as a substitute 
for hops in the making of beer, 

Milford, a parliamentary borough (contributory 
to Pembroke) and seaport of Soutl^Wales, in the 
county of Pembroke, is pleasantly situated on the 
north side of Milford Ilaveu, about 7 miles 35NE. 
of Sfc Ann's Head, mid (by mil) 271 miles \V, of 
London. The town itself, which, with 500 acres 
of adjoining land, lms been acquired by a company 
as lessees for 990 year*, presents no features of 
interest; Urn Haven, which as a natural harbour 
is unequalled both in area, complete shelter, and 
facility of entrance, being by far the greater attrac¬ 
tion. Stretching inland some 1U miles, it varies 
in breadth from 1 to nearly 2 miles, and has a 
depth iu most places of from Id to 19 fathoms— 
oven at low*water spring-tides there being a mini¬ 
mum depth of S fathom*—whilst commanding all 
its lower reaches avo several batteries, all armed 
with heavy guns, thus securing Pembroke as well 
as Milford from any seaward attacks. In 1485 the 
Earl of Kiciuiiond (afterwards Henry V7L) dis¬ 
embarked here from Brittany shortly before tho 
battle of Boswonh, Hocks designed by Sir E. J. 
Heed, aud capable of accommodating vessels of 
tho largest siae, wero completed in 1882, hut not 
opened to shipping unlil 21.nfc September 1SS8: 
their total area is (i() aeros, and the depth of water 
inside ‘28 foot. Despite their construction, how¬ 
ever, tho tradn of the port lms as yet, apart from 
the increasing passenger ami cattle traffic with 
the Irish porLfl of Cork and Waterford, made but 
little progress; but a proposal to run a fast line of 
a Lea me vs between Milford and Labrador 1ms met 
with considerable support- Pop. (1881) 3812. 

ill i I ford, a town of Massachusetts, 3(1 miles \V. 
by S. ct Boston, with boot-factories. Pap. 9343- 

illilitary Frontier. Seo Croatia 

military Law. See Martial Law, Court- 
martial, and Mutiny. 

Military Orders, religions associations whose 
members united in themselves the double diameters 
of monk and knight. These orders arose about the 


period of Lhc Crusades, the first to be formed being 
the Hospital lera (q. v.). Their primary duLies wero 
to tend sick pilgrims at Jerusalem, afterwards to 
protect them also on their way to the holy city. 
Tlio order of the Templars (cpv.) soon followed; 
their purpose was to protect pilgrims, a duty to 
which was afterwards added that of guarding the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Tho orders of Alcantara, of 
Calatrava, and of Santiago of tho ftwmil, in Spain, 
lmd for tlioir immediate object the defence of their 
country and cvceil against the Moors. Those 
orders, ns well as Llmt of St Bonnot of Aviz in Por¬ 
tugal, which was instituted with a .similar view, 
di I hived from the Templars and tbo Knights of St 
John (Hospitallers) in that their members wero 
permitted to marry. Tho same privilege was 
enjoyed in tho Savoyard order of Knights of St 
Maurice, and the Bavarian order of St Hubert. 
On the contrary, the Teutonic Knights (q.v,), 
who had their origin in tho Crusades, bub 
afterwards made the south-east ami east shores 
of the Baltic tho theatre of their activity, wero 
bound by an absolute vow of chastity. These 
religion a associations have mostly been abolished 
or have fallen into disuse, though some still sub- 
mat as orders of knighthood. See Bert,ouch, flesch. 
(hr geisth Gcnossamhaftcn (1888), and Lawrenco- 
Aroher, The Orders of Chivalry (1888), 

Military Schools in connection with the 
British army are of three classes. First, tbo lloyal 
Military Asylum (Duke of York’s School) at 
Chelsea, and the Hoy al Hibernian Military School, 
Dublin, where tho sons of soldier* who have died 
in the service receive a general education free of 
charge, and may or may not afterwards enter tho 
army. The commandants of these estahlisImicnlH 
are ollicers of the army, bub tho masters are 
civilians. Secondly, tho (loyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich s the Loyal Military College, Sandhurst, 
and the Army Medical School at Nclley, whore 
gentlemen qualify for commissions by undergoing 
special instruction. Thiidly, those establishments 
where officers, non-com missioned officers, in* men, 
already in the service, receive technical instruction 
in various branches of military art—viz. tho Stall’ 
College at Camborley, the School of (Immory at 
Shoebuvyness (the Artillery College), the School of 
Military Engineering at Chatham, tbo School of 
Musketry at IIythe, the School of Gymnastic 
Instruction, the Schools of Signalling aiul of 
Kangc-finding, tho Army Veterinary School, and 
the School for Auxiliary Cavalry, all at Aider shot; 
a similar school for other auxiliary forces at Wel¬ 
lington Barracks, London ; and tho Bnyal Military 
School of Music at Kjiotier Hall, Hounslow. 
All are under officers of tho army, and, with very 
few exceptions, the stall’ of instructors are also 
officers or sergeants. Those under instruction join 
the schools for periods varying from a month to 
two years, mid then rejoin their regiments, Tho 
following is a description of the more important of 
these establishments: thelloya! Military Academy, 
Woolwich, is described at Artillery. 

The Itoyal Military College at Sandhurst, in 
Berkshire, 5 miles KtiE. of Wokingham, and 33 
WSW. of London, was established in 1858 by 
a remodelling of the Junior Department of the 
Itoyal Military College (transferred hither from 
Great Marlow in 1812), in order to give a sound 
military . education to youths destined to receive 
commissions in the British army, Tho ago of 
admission was between ^ sixteen and nineteen. 
Oti production of satisfactory ccrtificates and 
references, a youth’s name was pormilted by the 
commandor-m-chutf to be placed <m tho list of 
candidates for the entrance examination. These 
examinations were hold half-yearly, ami tho list of 
subjects included English composition, modern 
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languages, mathematics, history, geography, na¬ 
tural and experimental sciences, and drawing, 
Tho examination was competitive, niul those who 
had the moat marks were admitted as cadets os 
soon as vacancies occurred in the college. The 
course of study lasted two years, and cm traced a 
variety of subjects connected with military science. I 
Tho friends supplied clotiling, books, and instru- 1 
monts, and paid annually for education, hoard, 
and lodging from £20 to £100. The highest sum 
was paid for f the sons of privnto gentlemen/ the 
lowest for ‘ tho sons of odicers of the army or navy 
who had died in the service, and whose families 
were proved to ho left in pecuniary distress. 1 
Twenty were f Queen’s cadets/ sons of officers 
‘who had fallen in action, or lmd died from tho 
effects of active service, mid had left their families 
in reduced circumstance *. } These wore admitted 
on passing a qualifying examination, and educated 
gratuitously. In 1870 a different system was tried, 
bub, the results not being satisfactory, it was very 
quickly condemned and the old system reverted to. 
Tho length of the course of study lias, Ilowovov, 
boon reduced to one year, and tho cadets have 
much mores freedom tlmn Formerly} when they wore 
treated in all rasped!) like soldiers in barracks. 
iSoo Caret. 

Admission to the lloyal Military College, Sand¬ 
hurst, is obtained by open competition at ex¬ 
aminations held each half-year under the direc¬ 
tion of tho Civil Service Commission, Candidates 
must first have passed the same * preliminary * 
examination as for tho lloyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, or one recognised as cnuivalent to it, 
and tho medical examination. They must bo 
lmfcwemi the ages of seventeen and twenty, un¬ 
less graduate- 4 of tho universities, when they 
may ho as old as twenty-two. The numbor of 
trials is three for ordinary candidates, but only 
two for university graduates. t Tho 1 further 1 ex¬ 
amination includes mathematics, classics, modern 
languages, English history and composition, experi¬ 
mental sciences, geology, ami drawing—divided 
into twelve suhjeots, of which sovou may ho taken 
up. Successful candidates for the Royal Military 
Col logo remain there for one year, and, subject to 
passing the half-yearly examinations in fortifica¬ 
tion, tactics, military administration, law, and 
topography, ami becoming jmifieiejifc in drills and 
exorcise (including riding, gymnastics, and mus¬ 
ketry), arc then given commissions as second- 
lieutenants in the cavalry or infantry. They are 
liable, however, to removal for grave misconduct 

At tho jfriny Medical School, Netley, South¬ 
ampton, medical candidates already professionally 
qualified am further instructed in [mthology, mili¬ 
tary surgery, medicine, and hygiene. All invalid 
soldiers from abroad are sent to tlio hospital at 
Notley, to wrhioli the Army Medical School is 
contiguous. After passing the prescribed course 
and examinations, the candidates are commissioned 
as surgeons in the medical stall of the army. 

ICnlranco to tho Htaif College, at Camberloy, near 
Sandhurst, is obtained by competitive examination, 
Tho first twenty-eight; oflicors/wlio qualify at the 
animal examination are admitted, with certain 
limitations, These officers must all qualify at 
tho examino-Lion, hold every summer, in simple 
mathematics, ono modem language, fortification, 
military topography, and tactics. A service of at 
least live years is also required, and candidates 
must bo under thirty-seven years of ago, ho cap¬ 
tains or have passed the qualifying examination 
for that rank, anil have been selected by their 
commanding officers as lit for tho staff in physical 
qualifications, military knowledge, conduct, habits, 
and temper. The college course coin men cos in 


February of each year, and include/* the study of 
modern languages, military history and geography, 
fortification and artillery, tactics, stall duties, mili¬ 
tary administration, topography, and law. There is 
nn examination ah the end or each year, and officers 
must also pass in military equitation. If success¬ 
ful, they leave the collegeYib the end of the second 
year, and, after being attached for a month to each 
nf those brandies of the service with which they 
have not hitherto served, rejoin their regiments 
until opportunities occur for appointing them to 
the stall*. 

At tho School of Gunnery, Shoobiivyno&s, officers 
anil men of the Royal Artillery are put through & 
course of gunnery and artillery exercises, and ex¬ 
periments with new guns, shells, fuses, armour- 
plates, &c, are carried out in connection with the 
ordnance committee; while at the Artillery College, 
Woolwich, officers are instructed in the manufacture 
of ordnance, laboratory work, chemistry, niotallurgy, 
electricity, &c, 

The School of Military Engineering, Chatham* 
in for the instruction of engineer officers and men 
in construction and estimating, practical fortifica¬ 
tion, surveying, submarine ami military mining, 
bridging, ballooning, electricity, clie inis try, photo¬ 
graphy, &e. Young officers on appointment from 
the Royal Military Academy remain under instruc¬ 
tion and 4 on probation* at this school for two 
years, For officers of other branches of the service 
there are classes far instruction in * field-works 5 
find surveying; for cavalry soldiers, a ‘cavalry- 
pioneers' 1 ‘course (hasty demolitions, obstructions, 
ccc.) j and a class for infantry pioneer-sergeants, 

Tho School of Musketry at Hytlio (q.v.) is for 
the other arms what fclio School of Gunnery is far 
the artillery. For tho Royal Military School of 
Music, ICneJlcrHall, see Ba^d, 

A b tho School of Gymnastic Instruction, Aider- 
shot, officers qualify for the appointment of super¬ 
intendent of gymnasiums, and non-commissioned 
officers or men for that of gymnastic-instructor. 
The course includes fencing with foil, sword, or 
bayonet. Recruits are pub through a three months' 
course of gymnastics hero and in every garrison 
where there is a gymnasium. 

Army Schools (q.v,) are provided for the general 
education of soldiers and their children j and ‘ gar¬ 
rison classes * under specially qualified .stnft-oilicer*, 
generally graduates of the Staff College, for the 
technical instruction of officers studying for tho 
examinations which they pirnsl pass before promo¬ 
tion to the ranks of captain and major. 

For the United Slates Military Academy, see 
IVicst PollsT. Other military schools in tho 
United Slates include tho Virginia Military Insti¬ 
tute at Lexington (founded in 1839), the Kentucky 
Military Institute (1846) fit Ffirmtlale, and tho 
school for subalterns of artillery at Fortress Monroe, 
in Virginia, for infantry and cavalry officers at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and for engineers at 
Willett Point. Moreover, there arc forty com¬ 
missioned officers detailed to act as professois of 
military science anil tactics at certain colleges 
Which have received from tlm United States grants 
of land.—In Canada there is a Royal Military 
College at Kingston (1876). 

MilitcHo, ft town of Sicily, 21 miles »SW. of 
Catania, Pop. 10,605. 

Mill fill (Lfifc. Mites, *a soldier’) is the name 
sometimes given to the troops of the second lino of 
a national army. Thus, an Italian or Russian 
soldier, after serving in the active army and its 
reserve, passes into the militia available ns gamaon 
troops or to form a field anny. The corresponding 
troops in Germany and Austria are called iandmhr 
and lamhtuwh and in France tho territorial anny, 
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Tlimigli fit first in tended for home defence only, 
those troops are freely used to reinforce the regular 
army if the exigencies of the campaign require its. 
In several respects the imlitui of Great Britain 
differs from that of other European nations. It 
can only ho sent out of the country if it volunteers 
and with the consent of parliament, and with a few 
individual exceptions the men composing it have 
never served in the regular army. 

It is a constitutional force raised under the 
sanction of parliament for tho defence of the 
country against invasion. Organised hy counties 
and cities, it is essentially a local force. Under 
the Anglo-Saxons all men were required to hear 
arms as a sorb of body-rent for Lite land they 
held, but there wan no special organisation until 
Alfred’s reign. That great king organised the 
militia or J)}vd l making laud the basis of num¬ 
bers, bub tlie family system that of discipline : 
so many families were a ty thing, ton hy thing* 
a hundred, and hundreds were united into county 
powers, each under its hcrctogti, dux, or duke. 
Each section of the community had nob only to 
furnish its quota in Lime of war, hut also to pro¬ 
vide aims, keep them in repair, and train its men 
for so many days every year. This arrangement 
subsisted in" more or less vigour until the Conquest; 
then the feudal troops Tendered the militia unneces¬ 
sary ; but it never ceased wholly to exist, and whon 
the crown began to contend with the Norman 
barons it naturally found its mast powerful instru¬ 
ment in the Saxon militia. Henry II. established 
‘ an assize of anus, 1 at which every holder of land 
was bound to produce one or more men fully 
equipped, and capable of fighting in the national 
defence. This annual assembly of the fyrd or militia 
is first recorded after the Conquest in 1181. Further 
alterations to suit the advances in the art of wav 
took place in 1558. In 1604 Jamas I abolished the 
fyrd, and substituted ‘Trained (commonly called 
Train) Bauds/ to the number of 1(10,000 men—a 
force partaking of the nature of hath the militia nml 
volunteers, hut deficient in discipline ami drill. 
During the Civil ‘Wat* tho train bands for the must 
part sided with the Parliament. Up to that time the 
command had novoi' by any law been definitely 
assigned to tho crown, hut after Lhu Restoration tho 
loyal parliament of Charles II. declared ‘the sole 
supreme government, command, and disposition of 
tliu militia to be Lhc undoubted right of his majesty 
ami his royal predecessors/ As, however, the crmvn 
from this time began lo depend for Us support upon 
a mercenary army, the militia was much neglected 
until 1757, when, a large portion of the regular army 
being absent in the Seven Years’ Wav, it was care¬ 
fully organised for the defence of the kingdom. 
Several militia acts have been subsequently passed. 
In 1871 the control of the militia was transferred 
to the AYav Olttco from the lords-lieu tenant, who 
may, however, still recommend gentlemen for 
commissions. Various laws for the consolida¬ 
tion of the national defences by bringing tlm army, 
militia, aiul other military forces into closer con¬ 
nection were completed in 1876, and the United 
Kingdom was divided into liU infantry regimental 
districts. To each belongs a territorial regiment, 
consisting generally of two line battalions, and two 
to nine militia battalions, besides the regimental 
depOb, volunteer battalions, and the men in the 
Army Reserve and Militia Reserve. Tho latter 
are militiamen who by taking a double bounty 
(£2) at the end of each training rentier themselves 
liable in time of emergency to be drafted into 
the regular army. The Militia Reserve numbers 
about 30,000, 

The number of militiamen to he provided by each 
territorial district—known as its ‘ quota’— is fixed 
hy government in proportion to the number of 


battalions in each such district. These uumbora 
arc raised by voluntary recruitment, serve six years, 
and may re-enljst for six more; hut should voltin¬ 
tecring fail, a levy hy ballot would he made upon 
all the inhabitants of the locality between tho ages 
of digit teen and thirty to servo fi ve years. The power 
of making this ballot always exists, and would have 
by Jaw to be enforced, but for tho annual Militia 
Ballot Suspension Act. Many classes arc exempt 
from the ballot, as peers, soldiers, volunteers, yeo¬ 
manry, resident members of universities, clergymen, 
parish schoolmasters, articled clerks, apprentices, 
seafaring men, crown employ6s, free watermen of 
the Thames ; in England any poor man with more 
than ono child born in wedlock ; in Scotland any 
imvn with more than two lawful children and not 
possessed of property to tho value of £50 ; in Ireland 
any poor man nob worth £10, or who does not pay 
£5 per annum for rent, and has more than three 
lawful children under the age of four Leon. 

Large barracks have been built at the head¬ 
quarters of regimental districts whom there wore 
none previously, so lhaL militia when training need 
no longer be billeted. Gamps are constantly former! 
for their occupation. Tho oillecrs are often employed 
with regular troops. Loth infantry and artillery. 
Militia recruits are if possible trained at the head¬ 
quarters of the regimental district, and every tiling 
possible done to increase tho efficiency of the force 
ami assimilate it to the regular army. Young 
ollicers, after serving two trainings in the militia 
and passing an examination in tactics, fortification, 
military topography, and law, as well as a literary 
examination similar to that for cadetships at tho 
Royal Military College (see Militaiiv ftUHOOhs), 
are given commissions in tho line and cavalry, or, if 
they pass the on trance examination for the Royal 
Military Academy at "Woolwich, in the artillery. 
Finally, in 1890 it was decided that the militia 
should no longer bo styled part of the 1 auxiliary’ 
forces of Lhc empire. 

The militia assembles annually for not more than 
fifty-six days’ training (recruits for not move than six 
liicmths’), and the government can embody tho 
whole or part of the force at any national crisis, 
In November 1813 a brigade of three militia bat¬ 
talions was formed, and embarked for France in 
March 1814, sewing in the Marquis of Dalhmisio’s 
division, till the peace. By iS15 the militia had 
been embodied for nearly twenty years; again, 
during the Russian war of 1854-56 several battalions 
served in garrison at Gibraltar and Malta; and 
many were embodied during tho Indian Mutiny, 
1857-59. The quota of the United Kingdom 
(including tbc Channel Islands) is 143,450 men, of 
which mini her 121,000 may be considered as oll’ec- 
Live, costing the country about 1J millions, 

A militiaman receives a bounty of £1 (£1 HK if 
rc enlisted) after each training. AY lien out for 
training or embodied, the officers and men receive 
the same pay as regular troops of corresponding 
arms of the service, and are then all under the 
Army Act of 1S81. The officers rank with, but 
junior to, those of the regular army, ami are at all 
times subject to military law. Tho only diHtino- 
iion in uniform is the letter M on the 'Hhmilder- 
s tran. 

The celebrated Local Militia is the old general 
levy; it was instituted in 1808, and suspended hut 
not abolished in L81G. It consisted of a force for 
each county six times as numerous us tho regular 
militia quota. The men were drawn hy ballot from 
those between Uie ages of eighteen and thirty, served 
four years, and wore not paid bounties or allowed to 
find substitutes. The counties wevo liable to a fine 
of £15 for every man short of tho quota. These 
troops could only be marched boyond their respec¬ 
tive counties in tho event of actual invasion, lnit 
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were liablo to bo culled oul in cast? of rebellion. 
Their numbers ixMiclieil in 1811 to 213,000 mem 

The militia of Scotland was not organised until 
1707, though before that year corps of fencibles had 
been embodied. 11 was to ho raised by ballot among 
men between ibo a«jcs of nineteen and tiiirty. In 1802 
it was brought under the same rules as the English 
militia. The Irish militia dales from 17X5* when nil 
Protestants from sixteen to sixty were bound to nerve 
or Jind substitutes. Several subsequent acts of parlia- 
ineiib altered the conditions of service, introduced 
the ballot, &e., and i in ally in 1801) it was organised 
in a similar manner to the English force, besides the 
infantry ami artillery militia there are in England 
four companies of engineer militia, for truss troops, 
in iUoii moil fchsMrc, and three in Anglesey; afro six 
divisions of .submarine miners (dating from about 
18S4) at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, liar- 
wicli, Milford Haven, and the foovorn mouth. 

The Channel Islands Militia, dating from 1201, 
consists of four corps of garrison artillery and six 
battalions of infantry (in all about 4000 men), and 
is recruited by conscription. All youths between 
the ages of sixteen mid eighteen are liable to drill 
preparatory Lo being enrolled in Urn ranks of a regi¬ 
ment, Each man has to aorre ten complete train¬ 
ings, and then passes into the reserve, in which he 
remains up to the age of sixty years, A sum of 
£0570 is voted by parliament in aid of this force. 

In Canada there are artillery rind infantry militia 
for home defence, and similar troops in all important 
Uritish colonies. The Itoyal Malta Vendible Artil¬ 
lery is declared by the Army Act of 1881 to be part 
of "the regular army, though 110 b liable to serve out 
of Malta except with their own confront For the 
militia of the United folates, see Abmv, Vol. I. 
p, 437, and United States; see also Landweiii;, 
and the articles on the several countries. 

Milk is an opaque white fluid secreted by the 
mammary glands ol the females of the class Mam¬ 
malia, after they have brought forth their young, 
A»d during Urn period in which fclieir o/Jspring are 
too Immature lo live upon ordinary food* It is 
devoid of odour, cxcopt for a short time after its 
extraction ; is or a slightly sweet taste, most com¬ 
monly of it slightly alkaline reaction (except in the 
Carnivora, in which it is add)} and its average 
specific gravity (in U 10 case of human milk) is 1032. 

When examined under the microscope milk is 
found to consist of numberless transparent globules, 
of very minute size, Heating in a clear colnurlc.ss 
ilnid, tlm milk plasma. These globules are com¬ 
posed of fat, ami they are ouch unclosed by a thin 
envelope of ail albuminous material termed casein. 
When milk has stood for some time, the larger 
globules rise tn the surface and form a layer of 
cream, which is therefore rich in fat ami poor in 
other nutritive substances (presently to be described) 
fcliat are found in Lho milk plasma. When the 
cream is removed slimmed milk remains. < If this, 
or bolter still lho unskimmed milk, he agitated pu 
a churn, tho envelopes which surround the fat 
global os avo broken, tho fat runs together, ami we 
have milk fnt or butler. Tlio albuminous casein, 
which according to some encloses the fat globules, 
but according to other observers exists in solution 
in the plasma, is an albuminous substance combined 
with calcium phosphate. This calcium phosphate 
is necessary for its solution, and if its union with, 
the albumin bo interfered with, as by tho addition 
of an acid, tho casein separates out in microscopic 
filaments which interlace, enclosing. the imlk 
globules, and forming a move or less solid clot, If 
milk be allowed to remain in an open vessel and in 
warm weather, a few hours will produce this result; 
the casein clots in little masses, and wo say 'tho 
milk bus tinned/ Ibis acid or sour to the taste, 
and contains 111 icro-organisms [bacterium laclkmn), 
325 _ 
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by whose agency these changes are brought about. 

1 J Jio.se little microbes have the power of converting 
tho milk sugar into lactic acid, which in its turn 
; coagulates the casein. These microbes do not exist 
j ui milk freshly passed from the mammary glands; 
they must lincl their way into the milk, where they 
rapidly multiply; and, as their germs are very freely 
distributed, this occurs sooner or later. The dniry- 
1 keeper, by efficient ventilation and scrupulous clean¬ 
liness, emleavoum to keep his dairy and his milk ns 
free from these organisms UvS possible, and the care¬ 
ful 11 ur.se scalds out tho infant’s bottle in order I hat 
they may not multiply, as they will readily do, in 
any stale milk, rapidly infecting the fresh milk 
each time the bobtla is used. The casein h not 
only clotted by acids, but a secretion of the stomach 
called runnel has a Bimilnr action. A teaspoonful 
of a commercial infusion of rennet will cause half a 
pint of milk, at a summer temperature, to form a 
beautiful white clot, which subsequently contracts, 
expressing the whey. This occurs in the stomach 
when wo drink milk, and this is one reason why 
milk nifty disagree: in order to render it more 
digestible it may he 'sipped 1 or it maybe taken 
I with lime-water, for in this way the formation of 
I large clots within the stomach may be avoided, 
The curds which form alter the addition of rennet 
can be made into cheese. In cheese, therefore, we 
have a rich supply of nitrogenous matter (casein) 
together with fatty matter derived from the milk 
globules held fast in tho curd. 

Milk coni runs a sugar—milk sugar—in solution, 
and in addition a rather largo proportion 0 /inorganic 
salts. It contains all that a child requires for the 
growth and nourishment of its body* and is manu¬ 
factured at great expenditure of the mother's 
strength. The Jirst milk that flows from the breast 
at the beginning of a lactation period is termed the 
colostrum, and is rich in fab lint poor in casein. 
After a few days, timing which time the child feeds 
| chiefly on its own tissues and loses weight, the 
secretion becomes thoroughly established. Jn a 
healthy, well-fed woman this continues lor some 
months, after wlncli time the drain upon tins energy 
of the mothcr’B body renders the milk poorer anil 
less nutritious. Tho milk contains the salts, chiefly 
of lime, from which the infant builds its skeleton. 
Where the children are ilL nourished and rickety, 
doctors often recommend the dilution of the milk 
with lime-water, ignorant of the fact that milk con¬ 
tains a considerably larger quantity of lime than 
tlie lime-water itself, The lime-water diminishes 
acidity, and Tenders the milk digestible, hut hardly 
adds lime; rickets is generally due not to lack of 
lime-salts in the food, hut to want in the child’s 
system of the power to assimilate them. It is well 
known that many medicines taken by the mother 
are excreted in the milk, and this point must ho 
homo in mind by mothers suckling their infants; 
much nonsense is, however, believed in regarding 
the fatal and sudden injury done to children as a 
result of severe mental excitement on the part of 
tlio wet-nurse. Owing to inability of the mother 
cither to nourish her oflspring herself or to provide 
it with a wet-nurse, it may lie necessary to bring 
it up on the milk of an animal; sea Infant (Feed¬ 
ing OF ), BlWASTO. 

The following table, which is based on researches 
of VemoiB and Hccquerel, show the density and 
composition of 1090 purls of milk 1 

Density. Water. Solids. Sugar. Fat. Gafts. 

Woman..,103367 SSQ'OS 110'92 39'2-i 43-04 20’flO 1*38 

Cow.1033*88 8&i'0d 13601 66T0 8Q-D3 30*12 6'fll 

MflTo.103S74 DO1*30 06'70 33'35 811-7(3 24'30 6'23 

Ass. .1034*67 800-12 100’88 85*05 50*10 18-58 6*24 

Gout.1033'63 844-00 16E10 a5*14 ' 3Q-01 60-87 0'18 
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lb is preferable to use the niillc of one animal and 
not tho mixed milk of a dairy, as in that way we 
minimise the chances of infection, lb should bo 
diluted with about one-third of water, and perhaps 
a pinch of sugar added. It then forms a good sub¬ 
stitute for biie mother’s milk. But disease is very 
frequently transmitted by milk, not only from using 
contaminated water for washing Die milk cans and 
for adulterating it, 1mb also from the cow itself (seo 
Typhoid Fever, Scarlatina}, It is not improb¬ 
able that many obscure tubercular conditions are 
thus acquired by children. 

Condensed milk is generally prepared from fclmfc 
of the cow, sweetened by fclie addition of ordinary 
cans sugar, and evaporated to about ^lli of its 
hulk. AVIiile hot it is poured into tins ami 
sealed up. When used for food the milk may bo 
diluted with six or seven times Its volume of 
water, bub in the case of infants the dilution must 
bo more liberal. During the first month it may 
ho diluted with twelve or fourteen volumes, and 
la tor on with ton volumes of water. It is often 
found to agree with children belter than cow’s 
milk, but it is a fatal mistake to rear an infant 
on condensed milk entirely, as the diet will suffer 
from boo great uniformity. It is a safe rule when 
a child has to he brought np on animal milk, and 
wlien the household milk does nob agree, to change 
the dairy. If this does nob succeed, the ordinary 
caw's milk may he tried, say for the morning or after¬ 
noon feeding, with condensed milk at night. lu all 
cases it is better to err in freely diluting niillc, for 
nothing is so apt ta disagree with a child as a surfeit 
of rich milk j dilution will do no particular harm. 

Milk is frequently adulterated, chiefly with water 
(see Adulteration). In this case a given volume 
of milk will contain an abnormally small millibar 
of milk globules. As these milk globules arc the 
cause of the opacity of milk, n thin layer of the 
adulterated milk will be leas opaque than a similar 
layer of unadulterated milk. Many forms of laido- 
scopes have been invented for testing tho opacity 
and consequent dilution of milk (see LACTOMETER). 
Unskimmed milk should yield in standing 12 to 24 
parts per cent of cream, and its specific gravity 
should ha 1-028 to 1*034, Skimmed milk is 
heavier—1032 to I*040 (see also Dairy).--M il k- 
wced fa a local name for the genus Asclepias; for 
Milk-tree, sec Cow-tree, 

illilk-i ever. The establishment of the secretion 
of milk about two days after delivery is occasion¬ 
ally Hie cause of camulcruble constitutional dis¬ 
turbance, with all the symptoms of the feverish 
state. This occurs especially when the infant is 
not applied soon enough to the breast, and 
especially when the mother is kept on too low a 
diet; a fneb which probably explains the much 
greater frequency of the condition in former times, 
when such treatment was considered nccesHtiry, 
The disturbance of health fa not serious, and passes 
off when tiie breasts arc emptied. 

Jn the lower animals, also, milk-fever comes on 
within a few days after parturition. One variety, 
common to most animals, consists in inflammation 
of the membranes of the womb and bowels, ancl 
is produced by exposure to cold, overdriving, or 
injury during labour ; it is best treated with oil and 
laudanum, tincture of aconite, fomentations, to tho 
belly, and antiseptics such ns carbolic acid (largely 
diluted ) injected into the womb itself. The other 
variety, to which alone the term * milk-lover 1 
should be applied, is almost peculiar to the cow. 
It ftLtneks animals in high condition, that are good 
milkers, and have already borne several calves, and 
consists in congestion of the brain and large nerv¬ 
ous centres, and impairs all the vital functions, 
leading to dullness, loss 0 f sensation, stupor, and 
complete unconsciousness, Blood must be drawn 

early, whilst tho cow is still standing and sensible ; 
later ifc only hastens death. A large dose of Physic, 
such as a pound each of salts and treacle, a drachm 
of calomel, an ounce of gamboge,. and two ounces 
of ginger, should at oneo ho given, solid food 
withheld, clysters of soap, salt, and water thrown 
up every hour, cloths wrung out of hob water 
applied along the spine, the teats drawn several 
times daily, and the animal fiequently burned. 
Although treatment fa uncertain, prevention may 
he ensured by milking the cow regularly for Lon 
days before calving, feeding sparingly on laxative, 
nnstj]inflating food, giving several doses of physic 
liefore and one immediately after calving, and, 
when the animal is in very high condition and 
prone to milk-fever, bleeding her a day or two 
before calving. 

UlillovortS (so called from the milky juice) 
are various species of plants belonging to the natural 
order Polygalea' or rolygalacea*. The order com¬ 
prises about 20 genera and COO suecics which are 
widely distributed over the tropical and subtropical 
parts of the world j several species are natives of 
North America and of Europe. They ore herbace¬ 
ous plants or shrubby, occasionally in tho latter case 
being of climbing habit. The leaves aro usually 
simple and destitute of stipules \ the flowers aro 
irregular, Their qualities are pen orally tonic and 
slightly acrid ; and some, as Kmmeria, aro very 
astringent.—The Common Milkwort [I'oh/gaht 
vulgaris) is a mu all perennial plant, growing in 
dry hilly pastures, 

with an ascending ^ , 

stem, linear-lance- 
olato leaves, aiul 
a terminal raceme 
of small but very 

beautiful flowers, V/f’Vvi' 

having a finely - { rj 'y 

crested keel. It yCW 

varies consider- 

ably in size, in Die MXy w. /< 

size and even $ tn r /3iY'] 

shape of tho rlinv 

leaves, and in tho 

si/e and colour of k 

the dowel's, which vS /y* 

arc sometimes of u\j x " Jy' 

a most brilliant 

blue, sometimes J 

\v bite.— 1\ Sc nega L j a ,/\\ ( v|aV 

is a North AmoVi- §j <f 

can species, with y $^ 
erect sin ml etui ted ' y-/f£ 

stems, about one a 
foot high, ami 3. 

terminal racemes fw x 

of sinaU wldto *" \l. 

(lowers. _ The root, Common Milkwfc 

which fa woody, {i*ohjgala vufyai'it), 

branched, con¬ 

torted, and about half an inch in diameter, is 
the Senega Hoot, Senckn Root, or Snake Boot of 
the United States, famous as an imaginary euro 
for snake-bites, hut really possessing important 
medicinal virtues—stimulating, dhiroLic, diaphor¬ 
etic, emmenagoguo, and in large doaes emetic anil 
purgative—employed in catarrhs, pulmonary aflec- 
lions, rheumatisms, low fevers, &o, Its chief 
active principle fa Polygalic Acid, Ck,Hi 8 O n . Tho 
root of jP, Senega lias been employed' as a euro for 
snake-bites by the American Inilians from time 
immemorial, and it is a curious fact that i J . erda- 
larioicles is employed in tho same way in tho 
Himalayas, 1\ vulgaris fa tonic, stimulant, and 
diaphoretic; and P. a\nara s a very similar Euro¬ 
pean species, possesses tho same properties in a 
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higher degree, us does p. iuhdla % a small North 
American species. Tlio mot of P . pou\ja, a 
Brazilian species, with leathery leaves, is an active 
emetic, aiuL in a fresh -‘italo is employed in bilious 
fovciu P» tinctoria, a native of Arabia, furnishes 
a bine dye like indigo. 1\ rc/ieima is by the 
natives of Java dreaded on account of its noxious 
heavy odour, winch they say causes severe head¬ 
ache and violent snoozing, Another medicinal 
plant of the order is lhitfcany (q.v.) Hoot. Tho 
hark of the roots of Mon aim pohjMuehia and ill. 
snlicifolia is used in Peru as n ,substitute for soap; 
and Mtindia spinosa, a South African shrub, pro- 
duces an eatable fruit. 

Milky-way. Sec Galaxy. 

Mill. TJiis woid is now used in a general way 
as n name for almost all kinds of manufactories, 
as well as for machines used for grinding • but in 
this article wo shall describe only a Hour-mill, 
For other mills, see Spinning, Weaving, Cotton, 
hi iax, Wool, &c. 

Prom time immemorial, until quite recent times, 
wheat has always boon ground between two stones. 
At first hand-mills were used Hindi as are so often 
iiiontinned in tho Bible, and are still met with 
amongst uncivilised peonies (sec Quetin) ; bat tho 
mill subsequently passed through many mechanical 
developments up to tho largo merchant mills imv 
found in every civilised country, Rome of which 
recently contained upwards of 100 pairs of largo 
millstones. These were made of 'mibr/ a very 
liaril silicate, tho best stones coming from the 
valley of the ftoino. The mills tonus were circular, 
usually abonb four foot ill diameter, formed of 
imjga-surtf/eci pieces Mmitfy cemented together, 
and bound by iron hoops, The surfaces were 
out into a series of radiating ridges and furrows, 
by which menus tho wheat was pushed from the 
centre to tho circumference of the stones, os well as 
broken between tho edges of tho ridges, Great 
care had to bo taken that tho surfaces of tho 
two stones were perfectly level anil perfectly 
parallel to each othov. Only the upper stone or 
f runner 1 revolved, the lower or ‘ bedstone’ being 
fixed. Tho first successful steam Hour-mil I was 
erected in London in 1781. 

Iron rollers in placo of millstones wore first 
practically tried at the roller mill in Test, 
founded m 18-10 by the patriot Count Szechonyi. 
Tlnn now system, called ‘ the high grinding or 
gradual reduction roller system, 5 ultimately spread 
throughout Hungary, and made Jhiriapeefclt /or many 
years tho greatest Hour- mil ling centre in tho world. 
By 1875 this system hail been adopted by the 
millers of tho north-western states of America, and 
lias enabled them to outstrip their teachers: Min¬ 
neapolis is now tho largest Hour-milling centre in 
tho world, and its mills sciul a great quantity of 
Hour to England. Since 1880 this system has been 
universally adopted by large mills, and is being 
gradually introduced into small nulls also. The 
great advantage of roller* over millstones is found 
to be that the former avoid tho rasping of the out¬ 
side of tho wheat berry which was inseparable from 
millstones, and produced a small quantity of very 
dark powder which necessarily mixed with the flour 
aud greatly deteriorated its colour, 

Tho following is a description of the diflbronl 
processes which together form the ‘high-grinding’ 
or f gradual reduction * system of flour* milling 
(1) The wheat is cleaned or ' smutted,^ as it is 
termed, by moans of sifting, winnowing, and 
being pub through a cylinder of wirc-cloth, with 
rapidly revolving arms inside, which combines 
tho actions of sifting nncl polishing tho wheat, A 
machine furnished with hard brushes is often ( 
employed to scrub the wheat. (2) The cleaned 
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wheat is sent to giouvod chilled-iron rollers (.see 
lig. 1), andslightLy broken between them; tho 
product is sifted by means of cylinders covered 
with wire-cloth or silk-gauze, by which means a 
proportion of Hour is separated, mixed with a sub¬ 
stance composed of small pieces of the floury pint 
of the wheat berry, and called usually 'middling*/ 
sometimes ‘ semolina.’ The pieces of broken wheat 
are sent to other rollers to be again broken, and tliB 
product sifted as before, This process is repeated 
from four to seven times, according to the ideas of 
tlio miller aud the nature of tho wheat, until, as 
far as possible, all the floury part; has been scraped 
from the hunk or ‘bran, 1 winch is sold for fodder. 



Pig. 1.—Holler Mill, 


Wo are llm» left with tho mixture of flour and 
1 middlings 1 from the four to seven breaking pro- 
ccssm The products fwm the (Utferenb breaking 
processes arc generally mixed together and then 
sifted as before described, in order to separate 
the flour which iff then ready for use from tlio 
( middlings/ which five then put through the pro¬ 
cess cal leu * purification/ It may here bo mentioned 
that tho making of a large quantity of 1 middlings 1 
in the principal difference between the farmar 
‘ low-grinding* Qm ! tlie present 'high grinding* 
system, and is the chief advantage of the latter, 
By tlj g former process it was sought to reduco 
the wheat at ono grinding as far as possible 
into flour and bran ; it wob, however, found to be 
impnssiljlo to keep the two separate, a portion cf 
finely-powdered bran being: inevitably mixed with 
the flour, greatly to tho detriment of the latter, 
By high-grinding, the floury part is reduced in tlio 
first instance principally to a granular slate, and, 
though bran particles are mixed with tho flour 
granules, they may he almost outirely separated, 
owing to the diflmcnce in tlieir specific gravity, by 
means of this process of purification. (3) The size 
of the granules of the middlings varies from that of 
fine sand to that of a pin’s bead. The middlings 
are therefore first separated by sifting into as many 
sizes as may bo thought desirable, and each, size 
is sent to one or more machines called 'middlings* 
purifiers/ These are of two types, called ‘gravity’ 
and 'sieve’ purifiers, In the first type, which is 
generally used fur the largo sizes of middlings, the 
material is directly acted on by a draught of air. 
The machine usually takes the form of a series of 
sloping boards, or of revolving discs, by cither of 
winch devices the middlings are caused to fall 
repeatedly iu a thin even stream through fi current 
of air produced by a revolving fan. As the specific 
gravity of tlm flour granules is greater tlum that of 
the bran particles, ib is obvious that the current of 
air may bo so regulated as to carry away tho par¬ 
ticles of bran, leaving tho flour granules to fall to 
the bottom of the machine. 

Tho sieve purifier generally takes the form of an 
oblong box, or case, of wood j occupying the centro 
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plane of this ease a sieve formed of silk-gauze is 
suspended by fipvinga from the top of the ease, ami 
is made to oscillate by means of a crank, A re¬ 
volving fan isplaced at the top of the machine, 
which ilrawit air through the meshes of the sieve, 
the current of air being so regulated that the branny 
particles are either carried away by the draught to 
a suitable receptacle, or are kept .suspended on the 
lop of the sievo until they are carried over the oiul 
of it, while the heavier flour granules fall through 
the sieve* This typo of machine is always used 
for the smaller sizes of middlings. It is the dust 
drawn from Lhese machines by the fans that, when 
mixed in a certain proportion with air mid acci¬ 
dentally ignited, Jins caused several very serious 
explosions in ilour-JiullH. In consequence of this, 
whereas it was formerly usual to ft and this dust- 
laden air to a large chamber where the dust was 
allowed to settle by its own weight, and where the 
explosions generally occurred, within recent years 
many ingenious contrivances called "dust collectors’ 
have been invented for separating the dust in small 
quantities, and lima minimising the danger, TJiese 
are now go no rally used. The middlings, after 
being thoroughly cleaned (by repetition of the pro¬ 
cess when necessary), are ground between smooth 
cl i il led-iron rollers and the product sifted; the flour 
thus produced is of lino quality, and is usually 
called ‘patent 1 hour. Millstones may still be 
profitably employed to grind the finest sizes of 
middling*, but tliis is the only use to which they 
are put m a modern mill. 

Fig, 2 represents one type of cylinder used for 
sifting (technically, ‘dressing 1 ) tlie products in i 
flour manufacture, to which wo have several times 
had to refer. These cylinders are of two kinds, I 



Fig. 2,— Centrifugal Dressing lie el. 


the ordinary * reel J or cylinder lieing u framework 
covered round with wire-cloth or silk-gauze, and 
made to rotate, thus setting in motion the en¬ 
closed material. The other type is called a * centri¬ 
fugal. dressing 1 machine [see fig. 2), ]ji this 
machine, in addition to the rotating cylinder, 
there is a fmuie with tong pieces of wood or iron 
attached, made to revolve independently inside the 
cylinder. By this menus the material is thrown 
against the circumference of the cylinder, so that 
a much smaller surface is required than in the 
imliimY.y reel to do the same amount of work. 
The ‘ Piaiiuichtcr,’ introduced in Ihulapcsth in I88S, 
which, as its name implies, is a horizontal sieve, 
lifts a special contrivance for keeping the material 
in motion, and the meshes clerir. This machine 
has made considerable progress in Hungary, but it 
is ns yet too early to predict that it will supersede 
the cylindrical ‘dressing’ machines. Almost all 
modern mills are constructed <m vvliul is termed the 
automatic; system, which means that all the convey¬ 
ance of the material from one point in the mill to 
another is dono by mechanical means ; so that of 


the great bulk of the flour it may be said that it is 
never stopped or touched on its journey from the 
time it leaves the wheat sack until it reaches the 
Hour sack. The conveyer generally used Lo move 
mateiial in a horizontal direction is a helical screw 
(sometimes called an Archimedean screw); and to 
lift to a higher level an Elevator (q.v.) is used. 

Soo Fftirbflim, Treatise on Mil found Mill-work(187ft); 
Kick, Flonr-manufacturc (2d cel. 1878; Bug. trims, by 
Powlcs) i Voiler, Modern Flour Milliny (1889). 

Mill (Lat. millc t 1 a thousand’), in the United 
States, is the tuuLh part of a cent, the thousandfch 
part of a dollar. As a coin it lias no existence. 

Mill, »Jam ics, was the son of a shoemaker, and 
was born in Logic-Pert parish, near Montrose, Scot- 
lain 1, 0th April 1778, lie studied, with a view to the 
church, al the university of Edinburgh, where lie 
distinguished himself in Greek and In Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy. Ho was licensed to preach 
in 171)8; bub instead of following out the ministry, he 
went to London iii 1802, where he settled as a litemry 
man. lie became editor of Ui a JJterttrjj Journal, 
which after a time was discontinued ; and wrote for 
various periodicals, including tlie Erleetfo and tho 
ftdhtbiirrfh Review* In 1806 he commenced his 
History of British India , which ho carried on along 
with other literary work, and published in the 
winter of 1817-18. The impression produced by 
this masterly Jiislory on the Indian authorities was 
such, that, in 1811), the Court of Directors of tho 
Comimny appointed him to ilio high post of Assist¬ 
ant-examiner of Indian Correspondence, notwith¬ 
standing the then unpopularity of his well-known 
radical opinions. The business assigned lo bis care 
was the revenue department, which he continued Lo 
superintend till four years before his death, when 
lie was appointed head of the examiner's ollieo, 
where he hail the control of all tho departments 
of Indian ail ministration—political, judicial, and 
financial—managed by the occret Committee of the 
Court of Directors. Shortly after his appointment 
to the India House, ho contributed tho articles on 
| Government, Education, Jurisprudence, Law of 
' Nations, Liberty of tho Press, Colonies, and Prison 
i Discipline to tlie Encyvloptedia BnUumica. Those 
| essay* were reprinted in a separate form, and 
became widely known, The powers of analysis, of 
\ clear statement, and of the thorough-going appli- 
| cation of principles, exhibited in these articles, had 
i probably never before been brought lo bear on that 
class ot subjects. In 1821-22 he published his 
Elements of Politind Economy x u work prepared 
primarily with a view to the education of his eldest 
son, John Stuart Mill. In 1820 bis Analysis of 
the Ilium a Mind appeared. Ilia last published 
hook was the Fragment on Mackintosh, brought out 
in 1885. He was also a contributor to the JParf- 
minsler Review and to tho London llcmew y which 
merged in the London and Westminster. 

Not long after ho settled in London, ho imulo tho 
acquaintance of Jeremy Bent/mm, and for a number 
of years lived during the summer in J Jen Ilium'ft 
country-house. Although lie must have derived 
much benefit from his intercourse with tho great 
law-reformer, ho was not a mere disciple of Boiithani, 
but a man of profound and urigmal thought, as well 
as of great reading, in all the departments of moral, 
mental, aiul political philosophy. Ilis conversation 
was impressive to a remarkable degree, and bo gavo 
a powerful intellectual stimulus to ft number of 
young men, some of whom (iucludiug his own son, 
ami Grote, the historian of Greeco) have since 
risen to eminence. He took a leading part in tho 
founding of University College, London. IIo died 
at Kensington, 23d June 1830. 

Seo tho Autobiography of J. S. Mill; and Professor 
Bain’s James Mill (1892), 
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mill, John 8tuaiit, tho eldest son of James 
Mill, was liom in Lcrnlou on 20th May 180B. lie 
was educated by his father, by whom he was sub¬ 
jected from his earliest years to a careful mid 
systematic training, which was to fib him to carry 
on the work and champion the opinions with widen 
the older Mill was identified. Almost from infancy 
his intellect was on tho strain. He is said to 
have begun Greek at the age of three, and before 
he iv ft* four Lee ii ho had read extensively in Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, and English, had tiogun logic 
and political economy, ami already possessed the 
intellectual acquirements of a well-educated man. 
lint ho was secluded from companions of his own 
age. As he himself says, lie ‘never was a hoy. 1 
Ills nearest approach to recreation was the long 
walks—in reality peripatetic oral examinations—for 
which lie was regularly taken by his father. Jn 
IH20 he wont to France on a visit to the Family of 
Sir S. Benlhum (Jeremy Bcnlhain’s brother), and 
was thus removed for more than a year from Ids 
father's immediate inllnenco. IIih studies were 
never intermitted. His residence in France not 
only gave him a keen interest in French politics 
and social conditions, but .stimulated bis botanical 
enthusiasm, mid the love for scenery and travel, 
which became the chief relaxations of bis arduous 
life. After his rolum home lie worked at history 
and law, and read the English and French philo¬ 
sophers. His first published writings appeared in 
the Traveller newspaper in 1822. In the following 
year a career was secured for him by an appoint¬ 
ment under his father at the Tiulia Office, from 
which he retired as head of his department in 1H5H, 
on tile transfer of Hie Company's government to 
the crown. At the same time he dcciineti a sent in 
the new India Council offered bo him by Lord 
Derby. During the ycaiw 1823-20 be was a member 
of a small Utilitarian socioty which met for the 
purpose of discussion at Jeremy DonthanAs house. 
The name ‘Utilitarian’ was suggested by an 
expression in one of Galt’s novels, and seized upon 
by him 1 with a hoy’s fondness for a name and a 
banner,’ to describe himself and others of like 
opinions. In the Speculative Society, which was 
founded in 1825, and of which ho remained a 
member till 182D, be met men of a greater variety 
of mends, and formed an intimate friendship with 
Maurice and Sterling, Liberals of a different type 
from those he had met at his father's house, and 
influenced by Coleridge, not by Boiithiuu. 

Before lie was twenty, Mill was recognised as the 
cliftumiun and future leader of what may be called 
tho Utilitarian School in philosophy and politics, 
and had become the most frequent contributor to 
Uio newly-osLablishcd organ of the party, the 
Westminster llemw. But the 1 mental crisis’ 
through which ho passed at this time (182(1-27) 
led to a modification of his altitude. Hcntliam’H 
Treatise, on Legislation t which ho had read four or 
five years before, formed tho keystone of his 
previous position. It gave him ‘a creed, a 
doctrine, a philosophy; in one among the host 
souses of the word, a religion j the inculcation and 
diffusion of which could ho made the principal out¬ 
ward purpose of a life.’ Tho crisis under which Jiis 
enthusiasm for his old creed and opinions broke 
down was attributed by himself not merely to a 
dull state of nerves, bub to tho purely intellectual 
education which weakened his sympathies at tho 
same time as ib taught him to analyse and trace 
them to their origin. He ultimately emerged horn 
the state of depression by discovering that feeling 
was not dead within him. Tho experience!? of this 
period loft, ho tolls us, two very marked effects on 
iis opinions and character. In the first place, they 
led mm to a now theory of life in relation to hap pi* 
ness. The conviction'was forced upon him that 


happiness.—although tho test of all rules of conduct 
and the end of life—was only to Ijq obtained by nob 
making it the direct end, but by having one’s mind 
fixed on some such ideal end as the improvement of 
mankind, or even some art or pursuit. His ‘ mental 
crisis ’ further led him to see the necessity for human 
well-being of the internal culture of the mdhidiml. 
Ho ceased to attach almost exclusive importonco to 
the ordering of outward circumstances, ami to the 
forced training of tho Iranian being for thought 
and action. And soon after this time ho found in 
Wordsworth's poems * the very cultiiro of the feel¬ 
ings’ he was in quest of. 

The wider appreciation of speculation and litem- 
fcnre brought about by this new attitude may he 
seen in his reviews of Tennyson’s poems (1935), and 
of Carlyle's French Revolution (1837), as well us in 
his article on Coleridge (1840). His article on 
Benthnin (1838) made clear the extent of Iris diverg¬ 
ence from his inherited creed, and gave rise to the 
* admiration mixed with fear' with which Grots 
and others of the school regarded him. In this 
article can be tiaccd the lines along which, in his 
subsequent writings, he modified the traditional 
creed of Bent 1mm and James Mill. Perhaps the 
reaction from lientlmniism would have gone further 
had if not been for the friendship with Mrs John 
Taylor (whom he first met in 1830, and whom he 
married in 1851), which formed the romance of bis 
life. II is indeed hardly possible to estimate her 
infinonco so highly as Mill did himself. All bis 
leading opinions were formed before he made her 
acquaintance, and some of bis most important works 
woro completed without her assistance. But she 
did exert great influence on tho oppression of bis 
view's, anil apparently fia<i a steadying effect on iris 
philosophical position. 

Mill never forsook, though he modified, the lead¬ 
ing principles of the philosophy in which he w'os 
educated. He held that knoivMgc could ho 
analysed into impressions of souse, and that the 
luinciido of association w ? aa the great construc¬ 
tive force which combined these sensations and 
their copies, or ideas, into systems of thought, 
modes of feeling, and habits of acting. Ilia 
ftyatem of Logic {1S43 >—perhaps tho most original 
and important of his w T m*Ics—traces, and gives a 
rationale of, the way in which the real, disjointcdly 
given in sensation, is combined into scientific 
knowledge. Its tveatinent of the methods of 
inductive science— in which it owes much to Iler- 
schcl, YV he well, and Comte—has become classical. 
His Kvaminathn o f ft ir IV, Ham Mon's Philosophy 

S , and edition of James Mill’s Analysis of the 
menu vf the Human Mind (1869), contain a 
polemical dofenco and exposition of tlie nsfioclation- 
psychology, notable for their clear recognition of 
tho mental elements which that psychology assumes 
without explanation. His essay on Utilitarianism 
(1861) defends the greatest-happiness theory, but 
suggests Modifications inconsistent with it (seo 
Ethics, p. 135 ft.). He held that government w r as 
to ho purified and made into^ a utilitarian instru¬ 
ment by means of representative institutions; but 
he had'less confidence than Bentham and his father 
had in tho effect of reason ami argument upon men, 
disapproved of an equal suffnigo, distrusted the 
ballot, and argued eloquently tor individual liberty 
-of thought ami action against the tyranny of tho 
majority ( Considerations on Representative Govern’ 
munti 1861; Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform t 
1859; On Liberty, 1859). llh Princfytcs of Politi¬ 
cal Economy is n systematic treatise, which 

does not depart in its main teaching from tho 
theory laid down in abstract fashion by Blear do; 
but ib recognises more clearly the hypothetical 
character of this theory, and ifc discusses the social 
applications of economic doctrines. Mill was M, P. 
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for West mills ter from 186/3 to 180S. In parliament 
he voted M'itli tJio advanced Radical party; and 
his advocacy of women’s snllrage in the deflates on 
the Reform Hill of 1807 led to an active movement 
for placing the legal mid political lights of women 
on an equality with those of in on, Mill died at 
Aviyaon, 8th May 1873, and was buried m the 
cemetery' there. 

In addition to tlio works already mentioned, Mill was 
tho author of Essays on some umctlhd Qutslioua c \fPoliti- 
[ cu? Ktomoiir (1$;4), .4 wjuate <7omfcmid Pmitivi&hi (1805), 
KOff!and and Ireland \ 1868)* Subjection of Women (1869). 
Af tar hia death wort? published A \ ift »{i ifuji-aplvj (1873 ), and 
Tltne J Emujs on KeHttion (LS71). Ilia more important 
occasional writings nro collected in four volumes of Zh> 
mUdtinS a ad Due actinia <18.*i9-7Gk For his lito and 
opijjio/ia, Bee the biographies by A. Date 11882} and 
Sv. L. Cora tnoy fl&Jft), 

Mill, Jims, a "Now Testament critic, was horn 
ahmifc ftU3, at Bhap in Westmorland, entered 
Queen's College, Oxford, oh servitor in 1601, and 
was Attcee^irely Adknr and tutor of his collage, 
rcetm* of Ilfecliingtlon in Oxfordshire {1GSI), prin¬ 
cipal of Sfc Edmund’s Hall (1683), and prebendary of 
Canterbury (1704). He died 23d dune 1707, Juafc 
fourteen days after the publication of his great 
Novum Testcimenimi Gm'num, with its thirty thou- 
Baud various reading the labour of thirty years* 

Millais, Sin JnHK Evbuett, R.A., painter, 
was hom at Southampton, 8fch dnne 1829, the 
descendant of an ancient Jersey family. In the 
winter of 1338-39 Millais began tn attend the 
drawing academy of Henry 8uss, pawning, two years 
later, lute the hcIiouIs of the ltoval Academy* At 
tha age of seventeen he exhibited nl the Royal 
Academy his ' Piza.no seizing the Inca of Peru/ 
ranked by competent critics of the Any ns on n 
level with fcho best historical subjects then shown, 
bill now Ida work had been upon the linen of 
art generally current in England at the time; 
but there followed a phm-c of revolt from accepted 
standards, a period of search for new paths. He 
became associated with the knot of vomig artists 
known as the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, of' 
whpm the other duels were Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
ami Ilonutm Ilant; and undoubtedly he wan 
markedly influenced by the powerful pcisQualities 
oy both of these men, ami by Mr Kush in their 
literary ally, _ From them, in particular, his ml 
received nn impetus triwonfa imagination and 
■syinholiflin, which-as has been proved by flic 
cunous absence of Midi qualities from his biter 
aud move independent product!mis—were to a 
great extent foreign to hU native genius, His 
marvellous technical skill enabled liiia to embody 
in visible artistic form conceptions that were essen¬ 
tially of others with far greater adequacy 

than their own less trained hands emild possibly 
lta\‘C done. Iiis first Pro-IlnpiiaoliLo picture. a 
^ccne from the Isabella of Heats, strongly iccall- 
mg the manner of the early Flemish ami Italian 
uuuaecs, liguied ta the AwiWy in 184ft, whm it 
iMowm] in Wo by the striking 'Christ iu 
the? House of lun Parents/ known as ‘The Car- 
WMter'ts Shop,’ in 1951 In- ‘Tlio Vuoiliimn’H 

H*’ ''^ w HugiMWot 1 and 

M*. ^ V* "fiie Outer ot Mease' 
and 1 the Piosevihefl Uovali-.t/ 

Iu 1950 l,e \vas elected mi Associate or the Koval 
Aiifulemy ami soon aftenrards lie ovldliifced three 
if the violinqt and moat tioutic of the uniilnctton* <if 
i‘« - K#l>hKeIite |itii,x(—Hie * Autumn Leaves 1 in 
?!K$ *!“ ^ir lit the Toni' in JS.77, mid 

. i i**!^ ?'Vi f| ^ "' ISoO. Iii IheJincrof tlicAvorlcs 

isai'/t l 1 "' 01 ' '9 th *r- >' «">’ Barling' 

( j8t) tlu; >ear la avlwli the pniutev vecei\'wl 
rui neartetme imnoiui—‘The Minuet' nsflii), 
and Ko-atuul ami Celia 1 {1883), the iiieohtou and 


ele&r definition of Pre-Raphaelite methods atill 
survive; but in this exquisite 1 Garnidc/s M r ifc 1 
(18G9) llierc ) recamo visible a larger and freer 
method of handling, which is yet move fully estab¬ 
lished m 4 The Boyhood of Raleigh 1 (1870), a picture 
which, vet airing tv measure of the imaginative charm 
of his earlier huldeclfJj marks tlio transition of his art 
into its finn.1 find, technically! most masterly phase, 
displaying all the brilliant and ollcctivc colouring, 
the oOortlcss power of brush-work, and tlio delicacy 
of llesli-paiuting, in which, when the artist ia at lus 
best, be is without a modern rival. The interest and 
value of bis later works He mainly in their splendid 
technical qualities. In great part they aie actual 
or fancy portraits, varied hv a few important land¬ 
scapes, of which tlio dial, and in many ways tho 
finest, is f Chill October’ (I87U, and by such an 
occasional figure-piece as 1 Tlu* North-west Passage 1 
(1873) and ‘Elbe Deans’ (1877). Millais lias 
executed a fmv etchings, and his innumerable 
illustrations, dating from about 1857 to 1804, and 
must of them published in (rood fPbrcfc, Once « 
ireefc, awl the Cera full Mayur.inCy place him iu 
the very limf rank of woodcut designers. Ho is a 
D.C.L. of Oxford ; in 1885 lie was created a 
Baronet. A collection of nearly twenty of his 
works was brought together by the Pine Arts 
Society, London, in 1881, and 159 examples of his 
art formed the \Yinter Exhibition of the GroJsvonor 
Gallery in 1886. Bee lhiskin’s NoUft on tlmt ' 
exhibition, and the Life and Work of Lei Mon t 
Millais^ (tc. (1390). 

Mtilftu. ft town in the I'konch dcyavlinonl of 
Avuyroii) on Ihc right hank of tho Tam, tfe miles 
NW. of Montpellier. During the 10th ami 17th 
centuries it was otia of ilie strongliulda of the 
Calvinists. Leather mid gloves arc limmifactored, 
and in wool Uiero U a good trade. Pop, (1872) 
13,879; (1880) 14,705. 

MilfbanlC Prison, or The Penitentiary, de¬ 
molished in 1S9J, was .situated iu the pariah* of Bt 
John’s, AVestminslev, facing the Thames. Ib was 
erected at an enoniunw ei^t in can.v nut tho plans 
of the plulftnlhropisls Howard and' Rontham; the 
latter s contnicl with the Treasury was signed iu 
1794, but the building was not actually eoJji7uoncc<l 
Lilt IMS, oml not completed till 1821. It bud 
accommodation for 110U prisoners, and was so con¬ 
structed that, from a room in the centre, Die 
pveviu>Y wa-> able tu view every one nf the cells, 
in which wditary confinement was rigidly mifoveed. 
CmmcU cmulciuucd to pomd ^qvviUuIo used to 
^ lft ^ tl ^ GVl}{ solitary confinement in 
Mill bank ; but tho prison ceased to bo a convict 
establishment in May 1880. and was finally closed 

i ^ l r i'K 0vC T ll 1 1,< ; 1, 1®®^' ^ ce Ch illi tbs, JUanuriah of 
Mdlbiuik m e d. 1884). J 

Mi Hi) oard is the name given to MmarfT made 
of nnper nmtei'iai, and varying hi thickness from 
iVth to 4 th nf nu innh. It U of a gray colour, as Hie 
x&neftfe knuk yf wastu uwMftwccfe—vv;., cAi\ 
old sacking acraps of paper aiul of cardboard—from 
which U is usually made are not bleached either 
separately or when mixed and reduced to n imlii, as 
m Hie manntenie of while puporfsco Pui^uj. The 
best in ill hoard, such a> tlmb employed for binding 
ledgers, is made on would* by band ; but by far the 
larger quantity of lnillbuaid mt on Lhc nimkeL is 
machine, ^rade. In Lhn machine comm only uwecl 
n revolving wire-cloth cylinder dip? into /mtera 
containing the pulp, ft n,l takes on a layer of it 
about tfm thickness 0 f ?toub lirowii paper. This 

pulpy layer ifj by pj-Gs&uro taken cmiriimouFjly off 

tlie wire cyhiidcr by a folt blanket lmssiim over a 
woml roller. The felt dimes tire single layer, hi 
the wet state, to a pair of roUors 7 foot away from 
the wive cylinder. Here the layer is wound upon 
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the upper or wooden roller till the required thick- 
ness is made ui>. The lower or iron roller presses 
by means of a lever aiul weigh Is against the upper 
one with suflicitmt force to consolidate the layer* of 
pulp. The hollow cylinder of millboard on the 
wood roller in then cut longitudinally with a knife, 
and opened out into a ilat sheet. It is afterwards 
dried by steam heat or otherwise, calendered by 
chilled Iron rolls, and cut to size by strong circular 
cutters. 

Millboard is used for bookbinding and For making 
boxes, but 1ms been largely superseded by Straw- 
board (q.v.). It is still employed for jointing 
flanged pipes and other engineering work; but for 
this purpose .asbestos mill hoard (see Asbestos ) is 
now preferred. Millboard or thick cardboard made 
from straw or wood is used for many miscellaneous 
mrpoAQFL Mounting hoard consists of several 
ayors of paper pasted together. A few years ago 
a mill on a large scale was in operation near 
London for the manufacture of millboard from 
stable nuumvo, but the process was not a success 
commercially. 

Millbury, Massachusetts, on the Blacks tone 
River, is 31) miles by rail W, of Boston, and Las 
several cotton and woollen factories. Pop. 45G5. 

nilllfidgcvillo, the former capital of Georgia 
(q.v,), 32 miles ENE. of Macon. Pop, 3800. 
Millenary Petition. Sec Hampton Court. 

Millennium (Lafc,, ‘ a thousand years ’), n long 
hidelinilo npneo during which the kingdom of tlio 
Moriah will, according lo the belief of ninny 
Christians, ho visibly established on the cavtli. The 
idea originated proximately in the Messianic ex¬ 
pectations of the Jews j and the Christians’ belief 
in tho Parousia % or Second Coming of Christ, was 
developed by the oppression and persecutions to 
which they were long subjected. ^ The chief basis 
of the mil Jen avian idea, in Judaism as well as in 
Christianity, is tho ardent hope for a visiblo divine 
rule upon earth, and the idcu till cation of tlio church 
with Llmt of which it is merely a symbol. In the 
1st century of the church, chilicism (the Greek 
equivalent of milkmananism, from ehilioi x ‘ a 
thousand’) was a widespread belief, to which 
the hooks of Daniel and the Apocalypse (eliaps, 
xx. and xxi.) gave authority; wfnle various 
prophetical writings, composed at the ond of the 
1st and the beginning of the 2d century—such 
as the Testament tif the Twelve Patriarchs t the 
Christian Sibylline Books> the Epistle of liarnahtts 
—lout it a more vivid colouring and imagery. 
Not only the heretic Cerintlnis, but even orthodox 
doctors—such ns Tapias of Ilierapolis, Ircnauis, 
and Justin Martyr—delighted themselves with 
dreams of the glory and magnificence of tlio millen¬ 
nial kingdom. The Sibylline Boohs, for instance, 
hold that the earth will ho cultivated throughout 
its length and breadth, that there will bo no nioro 
seas, no more winters, no more nights; everlasting 
wells will run honey, milk, and wine. Papias in¬ 
dulges in monstrous rcmeneiitntions of tlio rebuild¬ 
ing of Jerusalem, ami of the colossal vine and 
grapes of tho millennial reign. 

According.to the general opinion, winch was as 
much Christian as Jewish, tho millennium was to 
ho preceded by great calamities. Tlio peraonilica- 
tion of evil appeared in Antichrist (q.v.), the pre¬ 
cursor of Christ (identified during tho 1st century 
with Nero), who would provoke n frightful wav in 
the land of Magog (Ezek. xxxviii, and xxxix.) 
against tho people Gog, after which the Messiah 
would appear, heralded by Elias,. or Moses, or 
Melchizedek, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, and would 
bind Satan for a thousand years, annihilate the 
odless heathen, or make them Blaves of the 
tdiuvers, and overturn the Homan empire. From 


its ruins a new order of tilings would spring 
forth, in which tlm ‘dead in Christ’ would arise, 
and along wit-lithe surviving saints enjoy an incom¬ 
parable felicity in llic city of the ‘New Jerusalem,’ 
which was . expected to descend literally from 
heaven. With the innocence which was tlio state 
of man in Paradise there was associated, in the 
prevalent notions of the millennium, great physical 
and in bellectunl pleasures. 

Tim lajxio o( time , chilling the ardour of the 
primitive Christian belief in tlio nearness of tho 
Earousia, had without doubt also the tendency to 
give a more shadowy, and therefore a more spiritual 
aspect to the kingdom over which the expected 
Messiah was to reign. The influence of the Alex¬ 
andrian philosophy contributed to produce the 
same result, urigen, for example, started the 
idea that, instead of a final and desperate conflict 
between Paganism and CbiisLinnifcy, the real 
progress and victory of Christianity would consist 
m tho gradual spread of the truth throughout the 
world, and in the voluntary homage paid to it by 
all secular powers. Yet even in the Egypto-Alex- 
findritui Church niillcnarimiism, iri its niost literal 
form, was widely diffused. Tho Montanists (q.v.) 
generally were extreme milleimrians or chiliasts, 
and, being considered a heretical sect, contributed 
largely to bring chiliaun into discredit, or, at all 
events, their own carnal form of chiliasm, which 
TeiiuUian himself attacked. LacbanbiiiB, in the 
beginning of the 4Lh century, was the last im¬ 
portant Church Father who indulged in chiliastic 
dreams, In tho 5th century, St Jerome and St 
Augustino expressly combated certain fanatics 
who still hoped for the advent of a millennial 
kingdom whose pleasures included those of the 
flesh. From this time the Cluuch formally rejected 
imJJonaTiaimm in its boiikiious * visible form/ al¬ 
though the doctrine every now and then made its 
reappearance, especially as a general popular belief, 
in the most sudden and obstinate manner. Thus, 
the expectation of the Last Day in the year 1000 
A.D. reinvested the doctrine with a transitory im¬ 
portance. 

At ILie period of tho Reformation, mWenavl- 
anium onco more experienced a partial revival, 
because it was not a difficult mailer to apply some 
of its symbolism to tlio papacy? the pope, for ex¬ 
ample, was Antichrist. Yet the doctrine was not 
adopted by the great body of the Reformers, bnt by 
some fanatical sects, such as the Anabaptists, as 
also by various thcosophists in the next century. 
During tlio civil and religious wars in France and 
England it was also prominent-; tho Fiftli Monarchy 
Men (q.v.) of Cromwell's time were millenarians of 
the most exaggerated type. The extravagances of 
the French Mystics mid Quie Lists culminated in 
chiliastic views. During the Thirty Years’ 'SVnv en¬ 
thusiastic and learned chiliasts flourished. Among 
the foremost chiliastic teachers of modem centuries 
are to be mentioned Fzechiel Meth and Bishop 
Comeniusin Germany,’ Professor Jurien of Sedan, 
and Poirot; Semrius in Holland ; and in England 
Joseph Meda [Cfav. AnocaL 1627), while Thomas 
Burnet and William "Wliislon endeavoured to give 
chiliasm a geological foundation. Most of the .chief 
divines of the Westminster Assembly were millen- 
nrians; bo were Sir Isaac Newton and Bishop 
Horsley. Bengcl revived an earnest interest in the 
subject among orthodox Protestants: Sncner and 
Joachim Lange held chiliastic views ; and Sweden¬ 
borg employed apocalyptic images to set forth the 
transfigured world of the senses. Bcngel’a miJlen- 
aviftniam was adopted by the Swabian the os opl list 
Octingov (died 1782), and widely spread through¬ 
out Germany by Jung Stilling, Lrivciter, and Hess. 
Charles Wesiev and Toplady were niillenavinm 

Modern millenniums or prc-millenmaUata (os 
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1 ml loving in the pre-millennial advent of Christ) 
tlifler in ninny minor points from ono another, but 
agree in holding that the millennial age will he 
henildvtl by the personal return of the Lord Jesus, 
to establish a theomtic kingdom of universal 
righteousness, during which time sin will leuiaiii 
on earth hut ho gve&tlv diminished. Immediately 
oriClrriatk appearing- wll take place the ivsiii region 
of tho righteous (lend and the translation of living 
Christians, who will he 1 ft warded according to 
their works. The judgment work of Christ will 
occupy the whole millennial period, The -laws* 
restored to their own land, will repent ami he 
converted. All the hosts of Antichrist will he 
decoyed, Satan hound, and the Holy Chest poured 
out. At the end of the millennial age Satan 
released will make a last vain attempt to regain 
liis power, but he and the wicked, who now have 
their rcsirrrccfioj], will he finally judged and cast 
into the lake of lire. The earth will he renewed 
hy fire, and he the scene of the everlasting kingdom 
of Christ over all wmetilied mankind. Attempts 
to h.v tho date of the «<lvonfc are generally dis¬ 
approved. Dates that have been fixed for the 
beginning of the millennium have been 1785 by 
Stilling, 1836 l>y Itengel, 1818 by Miller in America, 
1%GQ> 1^67, and US6S by Uv Cummin and 1830 by 
the Mormon Church, fiouie adventists teach the 
doctrine of Apocafcudasis (q.v.), others tlio final 
annihilation or tho impenitent. Sea ADVBlTTlsrsJ 
(fJicco^D ), and Hell. 

Many of the greatest modern Genu an theologians 
have been more or less pronouncedly preonillmi- 
uintists; such ns Itothc, Hofmann, Nitzaeli, Ebmnl, 
Laugc, Delitzsch, Clmstlich, Lnthanlt, ns also 
Oostmeo, (te-sen, and Gimlet. The Free Church 
of Italy and Uic Plymouth Urethran collectively 
hold these vierv^. The Imugi tos expect tho a peedy 
appearance of Christ. Pre-millennial views appear 
in the works of many eminent Anglicans—such 
os Arch bishop Trench, Bishops Ellicnfcfc and ItyJe, 
Can07is Fremantle and Hoare, Dean Alford. 
Ainon^sb Presbyterians l)r John Cumiuing and Dr 
HovfttmR Bonar are conspicuous names, Croat 
conferences of pre-mill cm lialists were held in 
London and New York in 1878. 

dra Ckilutmm (17S1 ^ 2d el. 
i' Ik Lange, Dm Land dcr Herrlick&di 
(18^S); Volet, I)er ChiFtomus (1800); Bickeratefch, 

/./Mti/i ~ yr;_r . _ _ _ _ . .. 1 


ISts'l; AW The L«*t Tunes (<th cd, pfiflnu 1878); 
Uio J re-iiufffjniut? LWaya of the Prophetic Con fcreme 
(UncagiL 1-8/fi); imd, against Millenamniam,' David 
Brown, Christ's Second Vontiwj (1840). 

illlHcpcOO) a popular name for the members of 
ono of the ardors <d Myriapods, of which Julus is a 
good typo, See (JorimiE, Myriapod. 
Miltapom Sec Coral. 

Miller, Iluuir, <i dUdjignished self-taught ceo- 

and journalist, was horn at Cromarty, in the 
north of Scotland, October 10, 1H02. ’He was 
des Ciisiiled from a mimly i>f sailors, and lost his 
own father by a >dorm at sea when he was only 1 
hvo ycaitt Di age, In consequence of this mii 1 
t«>rtnne lie ww limnpht in> chiefly under tiro ciuc 
Z , ,®. , , "Vi , ! ors ."licit!.-, one of tvlioiii ( 1 Undo 
) Mn^uepl him with ft taste for natural liLfmr, 
T. n 0io odier C Undo Jamod) for trarfitionnl We. 
He ijCPjiiiroil n, miod hnwleilj-o of EnjrlisJ, (( j, 0 

h f kn T Cromarty grammar- 
.Uicml. Refine his eleventh year he had read the 
ueimt r«mures of eMWtoml,* Ufa other works 
ot l oiter literary iiwtcuMWK Ah ],e tf row oiler 
.c ,ee«mo extremely f ml ,} of the RuStah 

l>uotftdml [)io“c-rnjtej j. From Iris seventeenth to 


his thirty-fourth year he worked as a common 1 
stone-mason, devoting the enforced leisure of the I 
winter months to writing and reading* to inde- I 
pendent researches in natural history* iu»l to Ujo I 
extension of his literary knowledge. In 1824-25 
ho worked at Niildrie, near Edinburgh, In 1829 
he gained the friendship of Robert Carruthors, editor 
of t/m Inverness Courier , and published a volume 
entitled Poems written in the Leisure, Hours of a 
Journeyman Mason (1829), which was followed 
by Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland 
(1880). His attention was soon drawn to tho 
ecclesiastical controversies which wove agitating 
Beotland, and his famous Letter to Lord Jimtgh&m 
nu the * Auehtevavder (tee/ brought him promi¬ 
nently into notice. In 1884-39 he acted n.9 bank- 
accountant; in 1839 lie was invited to Edinburgh 
by Dr Gnnrtlisli and Robert Paul, who httd rend 
Ins fa mow .9 Jet tor, ns editor of tJjo lVitnfixs, a news* 
paper started in the interest of the Non-intru¬ 
sion party in tho Church of Scotland; and in 1840 
lie published in its columns it Tories of geological 
articles, which Were afterwards collected under tho 
title of The Old Led Sandstone or AVte Walks in an 
Old Field (IS4! \ These articles were very remark¬ 
able, from both a scientific and a literary point 
of view. They contained a minute account of tho 
author’s discovery of fossils in a formation believed, 
until then, to he destitute of them, and were written 
in a style which was a harmonious combination of 
stronglh, beauty, and polish. At the meeting of 
the British Association in the same year (1840) 

Jig was warmly praised hy Murchison, Agassiz, mul 
Rockland. Agn**u proposed that one of tJie tonsils 
slionhl be mmiCLPterichthys Millcri, and ftiid that 
f ho would give his left hand to possess such powers 
of description m this in md Miller’s editorial labours 
dining tho heat of the Disruption struggle wore 
immense, and educated the people for the climax 
in 1843. He used the term 'Free Church’ before 
tho^Disruption. In 1847 ho had to vindicate his 
position as editor in a private pamphlet against 
clerical mterference, and may ho said to have come 
off triumphant, But, afler years of hard, earnest, 
RjnGTOff tw b his brain gave way, and, in a moment 
of aberration, he shot himself at Vmtobello, near 
ftliuhuTgh, on the night of the 23;l Dcecmhov 
ISuk Miller contviluitcd scvoval tales to the 
scries known as WIson’s Talcs of the Harders 
(1835), and was also a contributor to ClmthUrs's 
Journal, He was nob a ready writer; Chalmem 
said of him that when ho did go oil' he was a 
great gnn, but he required a deal of time to load. 

Yet he contributed at least a thousand articles to 
the if am; Potev Bayne terms them ‘complete 

journalistic essays, symmetrical in plan, finished 
m oxccution, amt of arwUiined and splendid ability. 1 
Miller h works, besides those tilvetuiy mentioned, 
lm P r ^ ; ons of England and Us People 
(184/), the record of a journey to England in 1845; 
Footprints of _ the Creator, or the Asterolnns 
of Mmnncss, in which he comljatetl the evolu¬ 
tion theory (1850); J/y Schools and School masters 
or the Mery of mi; Education (1854); and Text,'- 
mony of the Lochs (1857), an attempt to roeondle 
the cosmogony of Genesis with tho geology of 
nature by Um hypothesis that the days mentioned 
in the first chapter of GoncMs do not represent the 
actual duration of the successive iwvUkIh of creation, 
but only the time occupied hy God in mmdluig a 
pannmnuc vmon of these periods before the eyes 
ot Utomw. r 7o the above list was afterwaxds added 
Wio folbwnig mqfchinnous volumes: Cruise of the 
^'geological investigations 
amonrf the islands of Scotland; Sketch Booh of 
(xVaf tr jr C0l %V> AVith in’efacc by Mrs Miller 
nn k °f Christ, with preface by- 

Bayne (1861); Essmjs, Historical and Biographical 
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(1802) j Talcs mid Sketches (1803); Edinburgh and 
its Neighbourhood (1863); Leading Articles, with 
preface by Bev. John Davidson (1870). 

Miller'a services to science have undoubtedly 
been great, hut lie is ovcu more distinguished as 
a man than as a savant, Honest, high-minded, 
earnest, and hugely industrious, lie was a true Scot, 
a hearty but not a sour Presbyterian (for he loved 
Bums m much as lie revered Knox); and there are 
few of whom Scotland has bettor reason to bo proud 
than 4 the stone-mason or Cromarty. * Miller was 
married to Lydia Mackenzie Fraser in 1837, She 
assisted him in literary work, aiwl possessed good 
taslo and ability. She wrote on Cats and Dogs 
(185(5), and hoi- eldest daughter, Harriet Miller 
Davidson, wrote several serial tales. Besides his 
autobiography quoted above, see the Life by Peter 
Bayiuj (‘2 voK L871), 

miller. Joaquin, Llic pen-iiamo of Cincinnati™ 
Hincr Millin', an Am menu poet, bom in Indiana, 
in 1811. Kcmoviiig with bis parents to Oregon in 
1854, bo became a minor in California, was with 
Walker in Nicaragua, and afterwards lived with 
the Indians till 1800. He then studied law in 
Oregon, ami set up in practice in 1863, after a 
Democratic paper that lm edited had been sup- 
pressed for disloyalty. Ho was a county judgo 
from lfiGG to 1870, and then visited Europe; in 
England Ins first volume of verso was published. 
Ho afterwards settled as a journalist in Washing¬ 
ton, and in 1887 in California. In I860 be revisited 
England, 

Ills poonis iuohub Somjs of the Sierras (1871), of the 
Sunlandt (1873), of the Desert (1875), of llat7/ (1878), 
and o/ ike Mexican Seas (1887), his prose works, 77 m; 
Danitcs in the Sierras (1881), Shadow of Shasta (1881), 
und or (he ft old-see hers of the Sierras (1881). Ho also 
wroto The Danitcn t a successful piny and Mu Life among 
thcModocs (1873). J 

Miller. Job. ftco Jest-dooks, I 

Miller, William, Sco Adventists. I 

Miller, William Hallows ( 1801 - 80 ), professor 
of Mineralogy al Cambridge, is especially dis¬ 
tinguished for hi.H system of Crystallography (q.v,), 

Miller’s Tliunil). See Bullhead, 

Millet, a grain, of which there are several kinds, 
the produce of siiecies of Panicmn, Helaria, ami 
allied genera. The genus Paniouin contains many 
species, natives of tropical and warm temperate 
countries, and some of which, as Guinea Gross 
(n.v.) s are amongst the largest fodder grasses, 
Tlio ilowers fire in spikes, racemes, or panicles; 
the glumes very unequal, one of them often very 
minute j each apikelefc containing two florets, one of 
which is often barren. Tlio genus Belavin hna a 
Hpikc-liko panicle, with two or inoro bristles under 
tho glumes of each npikolot.—Common Millet ( Pant- 
cu?)i miliaceim) is an annual grass, three or four 
feet high, remarkably covered with long hairs, which ' 
stand out at right angles. It 1ms a much-branched 1 
nodding panicle ; the spikelols are oval, and contain 
only one accd. It is* a native of tho East Indies, but 
is extensively cultivated in the wanner parts of 
Europe and other quartern (if the world. The grain, 
which is very nutritious, is only about one-eighth 
of an inch in length, It is used in the form of 1 
groats, or in flour mixed with whoal-flour, which : 
makes a good kind of bread; but bread made of j 
millet alone is brittle and full of cracks. Poultry 1 
are extremely fond of millet,—Ofcliov species, P. 
miliarcy P. fnmadaccum^ and P. pilosum, are 1 
cultivated in (lillci'ent parts of India, chiefly on i 
light and rather dry soils, yielding very abundant 1 
crops. Millet of various species is the staple food- < 
gram of India as a whole, and not rice, as is often I 
thought.—German Millet, or Mohnv [jftiami (Jtr- 
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nuuuca), and Italian Millet (*?. italics )—regarded 
by many as varieties of one species, and probably 
originally from the East, although now naturalised 
in Uic south of Europe—are cultivated in many of 
the warmer parts of Europe, in India, and other 
countries, Italian millet is three or four feet in 
height; Gorman 
millet is much , fotKAffe 
lower, and its 

spike compara- Ml 

tivcly short, ® 

compact, jind \ M 

erect; it is less \ W/ 

vain able as a fM? 

corn-plant. The 

grains of both feSEr A. h®*. 

are very Hiiinll, ’ft \\Wi' 

only about half ' WK j 

as long as that igp / 

of^Common Mil- Jj / 

are _ extremely M w/ || 

prolific, one root W m 

producing many ifc $ 

stalks, find nne ot|p' wA M 

spike of Italian m 

mil lot often |f Wffl 

yielding two ff a 

ounces of grain. I f, B 

The produce is J [j 

estimated as 1 

live times that «, Common Millofc {Panicmn miliei - 
of wheat, The ««»); 6, German Millet [Setaria 
grain of these (jennanica). 


of wheat, The ««»); h, German Millet [Sc tar (a 
grain of these vermanica), 
millets ^ is im¬ 
ported into Britain for feeding cage-birds. It is 
used for soup in Lire south of Europe. To the 
same tribe of grasses belong tho genera IVsimhmi, 
PemiiseLum, Penioillaria, lligitana, and Milium. 
Paspalum cx'ifo is common in Africa; and P, 
sevobiculatnm is cultivated on poor soils in India. 
Pcniciilctria spiced a or Pennisctnm typlwidcinn, 
often called Egyptian Millet and Guinea Corn, is 
cultivated in Africa and India, and the south of 
Europe .—Pcnnisctum disl ieh h wi can ec a much in con¬ 
venience to tho traveller in Central Africa, tlio 
little bristles which are attached to its seeds 
making thorn stick to the clothes and pierce the 
fikiri .—Dig it aria sanquinali’s, or Polish Millet, is 
1 cultivated in Poland, where tlio grain is used 
liko rice. It is a common grass in tropical 
and warm countries, and in many parts of 
Europe; in Britain it occurs in the south of 
England, where it is probably only an intro¬ 
duced weed of cultivation. The spikes in this 
genus arc compound, and from then* appearance 
give it the names Digit aria and Finger-(/mss.— 
Tho Millet Grass (Milium effimun) of 'Britain, 
occasionally found in shady woods, is ci very 
beautiful grass, three or four feet high, with a 
spreading pale panicle of small flowers, Another 
species of the same genus (A/, nigricans) is the 
Maize dp Guinea of Peru, where its seeds are con¬ 
verted into a very white Hour.—The name Indian 
Millet is sometimes given to Dnrra (q.v.j. 

Millets Jean Francois, pain tor, was bom in 
the village of Gruchy, near GrAvitle, on the 4th of 
October 1814. Tlio son of a fanner, be owed much 
in his childhood to his grandmother, a woman of 
great piety and individuality, and to her brother, 
who had been a priest; and lie was taught enough 
Latin to enjoy tho Vulgate and Virgil. For a time 
ho aided his father as a farm-labourer; bnfc, having 
manifested great tnsto for drawing,, lie was at 
length, in 1832, placed under Mondial, a painter in 
Cherbourg, whom lie assisted in tlio execution of 
two sacred subjects now in the church of tile 
Trinity there, and who induced the municipality 
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of Cherbourg to grant an annuity to aid Iii.s pupil 
in hw studies, the sriiu lieiii^ afterwards supple¬ 
mented by the council of La Man die. In 1837 
Millet came to Paris, and worked in the studio of 
Paul Delaroclie, learning, however, more from his 
study of the works of Michael Angelo, Poussin, Cor- 
reggio, ami the Venetians. Next he painted ami 
drew in pistols little subjects in the popular style of 
Borichev and "Watteau, selling them tu the dealers 
for a few francs; and in IS40 a portrait which he 
sent to the salon wiw accepted and hung. In 
the same year lie returned to Normandy, where 
ho painted portraits and ever? eignboards. In 
1SU he was again in Palis ; ami lie struggled 
hard amid the revolutionary troubles that fol¬ 
io wot to maintain himself and lus family by his 
ad. In 1S4H he fought at the barricades o{ the 
tin airier ltoche-rUmitnrli and in the following 
your lie nettled in Barldzon, near the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, along with Charles Jacoue, 
and there made the Acquaintance of Theodora 
Ihuis-soAu. At Ilarhiion, where he remained for 
lla' rent oi his days, Bring much like the peasants 
aioinid him, lie began in good earnest to paint the 
litA of rustic Fiance, entering on his task with a 
sympathetic power such as no other painter has 
simwii. Here tho famous 4 Sower* was completed 
n 1830, mainly, however, from recollections of 
\orinandv. In 185i) libs ‘ Peasants dmitimr' wnn 


College, Oxford, where in 1812 he won tho Newdi- 
gate with his JJclvidcre Apollo, the best of nil 
Oxford prize* imeins. In J 81 5 ho was elected fi 
fellow j m 1S10 was ordained priest, anil appointed 
vicar of St Mary's, heading ; from 1821 to 1831 
was professor of Pofctvy at Oxford, where in 1827 
lie delivered the Hampton Lectures, on The Char- 
cider and Conduct of the Apostles considered as an 
Evidence of Christianity ; in 1835 bccarno rector of 
>Sd Mary’s, Westminster, and a canon of West¬ 
minster ; and in 1840 was promo led to the deanery 
of St Paul’s. lie died at Sunninpflrill, near Ascot, 
24th September 1808, and was buried in Sb Paulk 
The collected edition of Ur Milnian’a Poems and 
Dramatic Works (3 vols. 1839) comprises Fazio, a 
Tragedy (JSJd), which, without Ids consent, was 
acted first at Hath, and then in 1818 at Covonfc Gar¬ 
den, with Charles Kemble and Miss O’Neil in tho 
loading parts; &honor, Lord of the Bright City, an 
heroic poim (1818); The Full of Jerusalem (1820), 
a beautiful dramatic poem, with some fine sacred 
lyrics interspersed ; three oilier dramas, The Martyr 
of Antioch (1822], Belshazzar (1822), and Anne 
JJolcyn (1826); and Mala and Jhimai/anti, with 
other Poems translated from the tianskvii (1834). 
Forgotten as- a whole, tho poem* live, and will 
live, through three or four much prized by mm— 

' When our heads are bowed with woe,* 4 Brother, 


in 1837, f The Angelin’ (18;10), 4 'Waiting 1 and f The 
Sheep-shearers’ (1801), 'The Man with the line’ 
mid ;^ onion Carding* (1863), 1 Shepherded and 
i lock 1 (lsdi), works in which, without any depar¬ 
ture from the nubfc absolute truth, ]jg imparted a 
hugcnc^ ni ,a a pathetic dignity to Iris figures of 
tluj nieri and women who laliour in the fields, and 
to their environment* of ovdLniuy nature, In 
addition to paintings, he produced‘many charcoal 
drawings of a very high quality, and he etched a 
few plate**. All his life long he struggled against 
the pressure of poverty, though he wan awarded 
medals at the salons of 1853 and 1SG1, and a first- 
medal at the Paris International Exhibition 
ot 1S67 j when he also received tho ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour. lie died at llarbizon, 20th 
January 1875. Since hiss dentil ho has been fnllv 
recognised as unu of the greatest of French painter*: 
and tiie product ions oi hi? brush have realised very 
large price*. At the Scerutan sale in Paris, iii 
lUSjhliw most celebrated picture, ‘The An&olue/ 
^dil -along with the govenmmnt c-mumis-riim u f 
p per cent.—for £23,226; it was afterwards ex¬ 
hibited for u year in the United State*, 

hy IWagncl (J870), Scnsicv 
( hug. Ymrta (1.^4) j 1). 0. Ihomson, The 

mun lsoof 0 ' lsoa ; ft,,cl ^ lhm] > Lt Li ®'* d'Oe e Ic 

iUHIiiil'd- the French collective name for a 
thousand million*; familiar in connection with the 

wintow fvancs, or 
IJJ0MJ,Q<)Q) piud ly Irenes us war indemnity to 
Germany m 18/1-73 (mo? Fbasce, Vol. TV. p. 783 j, 

.Milfom, * town of Cumberland, nn the west 
\l-> 1 * Ie D i M " ,ori °^inuy, 30 miles SSE. of 

SSioro"- (i m)mt' aaa il0n ' vovk6 - p °i J - 

.lliH|io r f. See Cu.mijisau. 
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VldlriTfl.v l-Ol' 7 T4. T l,t 1j,J|1UQI1 > lUtll 

J1 in nai l J/fll. Ife win educated at Greenwich 
Ur Unrney, nt Eton, nn.l at ItSiolo 


jusioncm 1/ or/es {10 vojb. i «L»ii-U 7 J includes his 
History of the, Jews (1829), History qf Christianity 
to the Abolition of Paganism in the lioman Empire 
(1840), and History of Lathi Christianity to Ike 
P<mtifcalc of Nicholas V, (1834-50). The 'last—' a 
comidate epic and philosophy of incdircvul ChriBten- 
dom —is Mi I man’s ma&fccrpLece; it is really a great 
work, great in all the essentials of Irislmy— hu 1 > 
ject, Btylc, and research. But, though vastly in¬ 
ferior, the History of the Jews wn« in a way more 
important. For 4 it was/ in Dean Stanley's words, 

‘ the fir*t decisive in mid of Germ an theology into 
England; the first palpable indication that' the 
Libia “could he studied like another hook; ” that 
the characters and events of the snored history 
could be treated at once critically ami reverently/ 
Muman also edited Gibbon and Horace, and wrote 
much for the Qmrtcrhj lieriew. After his death 
appeared the delightful Annuls of St Paul's Cat he - 
drat (J8C8), and Savonarola, Erasmus, and other 
Emys (1870). See an article by Dean Stanlov in 
Mitem 1 Uan's Magazinc for Jan nary 1860. 

Miliui-Edwimls, HENTti, naturalist, was lrom 
at ltniMH.SM October 1800, His father was un 
Eujfhsliinftn. Milno.EiUviuds stmlicil nieriiciiio nt 
lam, where lie took his degree of M.D, in 1823 
hut devoted himself to natural history. After 
having for nmuv years taiwlit natural history at 
the Collie de Heml I\ r ., he was elected in 1888 
member of the AcatUmie des Sciences in the place 
of Cuvier. In 1841 he filled tlie chair of Eulo- 
at the Jnrdin dcs PkiiCoH, and m 1844 
been [no also professoi- ef Zoology ami Physic iW 
Ho Wflk a menibur of tho Academie do ilcdccino 
aud of most oUhe learned academies of Em-ope and 
Amenea and held social ordors—amongst olhcis, 
mneo 1861, that of Coinmandcr of tlio Legion uf 
Honour. He published numoroim original memoirs 
ot un])ortance in the Annates dcs Sciences Naiur- 
el cs, a journal he himself assisted in editing fur 
idty yearn. His Elements dc Zoologic (1834), when 
reissued ui J85I as Coirra EtCmaxtnm dc Zoo- 
tome, had an mormons circulation at liomo and 
ahroiuh ami long formed the basis of moat minor 
manuals of zoology published in Europe. His 
Jhsloirc Matured c dcs Crust ads (1834-40) and 
JDstoiro ISitUirdlc dcs CoralUaircs (1867-00\ were 
almost equally noteworthy. TJie Lectures o?i ike 
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Physiology it ml Oommmtire Anatomy of Man and 
the Animals {14 vela, p 1857-81) luivo a great per¬ 
manent value for Llioir imiiioiiso mass of details, 
uu.l copious roloroiictti to scattered rowccm of 
information. He also had an important share in 
a splendid quarto of Anatomical and Zoological 
Pc,searches on the Coasts of Sicily. . Other works 
avoid researches on the natural history of the 
French coasts {1832-4.1) and on tlio n alumni is tory 
of tlio mammalia (1871), In some ofhis later 
works ho was assisted by his distinguished son 
Alphonse. Mil no-Edwards must always hold high 
rank amongst the naturalists of the ll)th century, 
iris re so arc lies iji the distribution of the lower 
invertebrates led him to tlio thorny of centres of 
creation; and to thin ho adhered throughout life, 
in spite of the general acceptance of the newer 
and larger views of Darwin hy Ids follow-scion lists, 
lifl died on tlio SOtli duly 1885. Ilia elder In other, 
Frederick William, was almost equally celebrated. 
Ho founded tlio Ethnological Society in Paris, and 
is considered the fatlior of ethnology in France. 

Milner* Josisi’ir, an ocoleniastical historian, was 
horn near Loom Is in 1744. lie studied at Catharine 
llali, Cambridge, and afterwards became well 
known as homl-mastor of Hull grammar-school. 
IIo was vicar of Worth Ferriby, 7 miles from 
Hull, and looturer in tlio principal church of the 
town, awl in 1797 became vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church. Ho died on 15th November <>f the same 
year. Milner's principal work is his History of the 
Church of Christ, of which ho lived to complete 
throe volumes, reaching to the 13th century; a 
fourth volume coming down to the lfitli con tiny, 
edited from his MSS. by Ms younger brother, 
I)]- Inane MLInor, dean of Carlisle, who also pub¬ 
lished a emu plate edition of his brother’s works in 
8 voIs. 1810. Tlio principles oti which the history 
is written are of tlio narrowest kind; the scholar¬ 
ship, litorary stylo, and critical insight are alike 
poor. 

Millies, RioiiapdMonckton. Scg Houghton. 

Milnuavie {pron, Millgny), a town of Stirling¬ 
shire, 7 miles NN\V ( of Glasgow. Pop. 2G3C. 


Milo. Boo Mubos. 

Milo, of Oroiona, in Magna Ur.Tcia, an athlete 
famous for his groat slrangtli. Ho was six times 
Yiclor for wrestling at the Olympic games, and as 
often at llm Pythian, mid commanded the army 
which defeated the Sybarite* in 511. On one 
occasion he ia said to have carried a live ox upon 
his shoulders through the stadium of Olympia, and 
afterwards to have eaten the whole or it in ouc 
day; and on another, to have upheld the pillars of 
a houso in which Pythagoras and his scholars were 
assembled, so as to give them time to make their 
escape when the house was falling. In old age ho 
lost his life through too groat cmiliclcnce in his own 
strength, in attempting to split up il tree, which 
closed upon liifl hands, and held him fast until he 
was devoured by wolves. 

Mill'd, or MlLliUA, a Portuguese silver coin 
and money of account, contains 1000 recs, and is 
valued ab Is. Oil. sterling. The coin is commonly 
known in Portugal as the corm , or * crown,’ and 
is (since 24tli April 1835) tlio unit of the money- 
system in that country. It is also used ill IJiftzij. 
Oojijs of the values of a Iinlf-corflA, or hnlf-mdrej, 
as well as the ono-fifth, one-tenth, and one-twen¬ 
tieth, are current in both countries as money of 
account. 

Mill. Sec Fishes, Yol, IV, p. 054. 

Miltiailes* a celebrated Athenian general, who 
was tyrant of a colony in the Thracian Chersoiiesnn, 
took part with Darius Hystaspos against the 
Scythians, and, when Attica was threatened hy 


the great Persian invasion, was chosen one of the 
ten generals. He prevailed upon the poleninvcli 
Callimachus to give his casting vote in favour of 
risking a battle, and when his turn came to com¬ 
mand drew m> hi* army on the famous field of 
Marathon. Toe victory of the Athenians and one 
thousand Plata'ftna over the Persian host of Dalis 
and Artapherncs is justly counted ono of tlio 
decisive battles of the world. Miltiadea, being 
entrusted anew with the command of an arma- 
jiiont, uiado an attack on Dm island cd Paros in 
order to gratify a private enmity, but, failing in 
the attempt, was on his return to Alliens con¬ 
demned to pay a fine of fifty talents as an indem¬ 
nity for the expenses of tlio expedition. Doing 
unable to do this, lie was thrown into prison, where 
he died of a wound received at Paros. The due 
was exacted after his death from his son Cimon. 

Milton, John, after Shakespeare the greatest 
English poeb, was horn in Bread Street, Clmapside, 
on December 9, 1608. t His father, John-Milton, 
was a prosperous scrivener, a PmRan but a 
musician, and composer of several pieces much 
admired hy his contemporaries. He was descended 
from ft family of yeomen settled in Oxfordshire, 
and lmd come to town upon being rtasmheri tail 
for his religious convictions by his father, a 
Catholic recusant. He appears to have from the 
first discerned tlio promise of his sen, and to have 
determined to give him the best education be 
could. After studying under private tutors, young 
Milton was admitted about 1820 into St Paul’s 
School, whore lis distinguished himself not only m 
a Bcliolar, but as a poet. In February 1625 he 
onto red Christ's College, Cambridge. His academi¬ 
cal course was not wholly smooth; he Booms to 
have been chastised—not, as the legend says, 
Jlogged—by Ins tutor, and was certainly rusticated 
for a short time in 1620. After his return, how¬ 
ever, lie wont through the univorsity course with 
credit, graduating as Bachelor at the proper time, 
and proceeding Master of Arts in July 1032. Tlio 
condition of lho church, over which Laud then ruled 
supremo, deterred the young Puritan from taking 
omors; he felt no vocation towards any other pro¬ 
fession; and at Ilorton, in Buckinghamshire, where 
bis hither had retired upon the fortune ho had 
acuuUetl in business, lm settled nnictly down with 
the distinct pmpoflo of making himself a poot by 
study and self-discipline. His poetical genius hod 
already hecn attested by two noblo production*, 
the ‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ and 'At a Solemn 
Music, 1 as well as much Latin verse of the highest 
uimlity; hub it is remarkable how JUfcia plimultre 
lie scorns to have felt to occasional composition. 
Dunn" his six venre’ residence at Horton he pro- 
dneedf bo far as known, only two English poems 
of importance which can ho ascribed to direct 
poetical impulse from within, the Allegro and the 
Vcnscroso. Counts was written at tlio instance 
of his friend, tlio musician Henry Lawos, to cele¬ 
brate Lord Bridgewater's assumption of the 
wardenship of the Welsh marches, and was per¬ 
formed at Liullow before a select assemblage m 
September 1634. Lycidas was evoked by the 
dcatli of his friend, Edward King, shipwrecked 
on his passage to Ireland ill 1(537. There is, per¬ 
haps, nut another instance in literature of ?i great 
poot so entirely dependent upon circumstances for 
imnirftfcfori, and, while meditating tkc highest 
things, so content to bide his time m cabin pliance 
upon liis ability to do wluit lie pleased when bo 
pleased, Tlio four productions of this Horton 
period W ore indeed of themselves sufficient to 
place him in the first rank of English poets. Their 
most individual characteristic is perhm chastened 
exuberance—boundless poetical wealth severely 
controlled, and splendidly displayed without lavish- 
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or ostentation. Com us and Lyridas tell ns | 
much of tlie man ; in the former we see the scholar’s 
disdain, perhaps slightly tinged with morose ness, | 
for all sere intellectual pleasures; in the latter 
tlie patriot and the Puritan speaks his hitter scorn 
of the ruling faction in the church. Perhaps lie 
lmd spoken too freely ; at all events very shortly 
after the publication of his elegy, about the begin¬ 
ning of 1033, as part of an obituary collection m 
memory of Edward King, ho left England for a 
tour in Italy, 

Milton’s visit to Italy is one of the most 
agreeable chapters of his life. He was cordially 
received by the Italian literati, especially at 
Florence, wlievo he made not only pleasant ac¬ 
quaintanceships, but permanent friendships. At 
Home, notwithstanding Ids undaunted profession 
nf Protestantism, lie wan treated with especial 
attention, unit at Naples the venerable Marquis 
Mamo, half a century earlier the protector of Tasso, 
gave him hospitality and presents, which Milton 
requited with an elegant Latin poem. The impres¬ 
sion which Milfoil thus produced upon foreigners is 
n proof of something imposing and attractive in 
hi* personality, for all his solid claims to lame were 
of course a "sealed book to the Italians. Ills 
journey homo was hastened by news of the out¬ 
break of hostilities between (Jlmrles I. anil the Scots, 
anti his return was saddened by tiding* of the 
death of his friend Diodati, whom he celebrated in 
his elegy ‘Damon/ the finest and tho last of his 
Latin poems. He settled in St Bride's Churchyard, 
afterwards in Aldersgate Street, and devoted him¬ 
self to the education of bis widowed sister's children, 
tho two young Phillipses. Unconscious of the long 
farewell he was about to hid to poetry, lie occu¬ 
pied his leisuie witli schemes for poems mostly 
dramatic and scriptural, of wlucli numerous 
skeleton outlines are preserved, The conception 
of Paradise Lost as a mystery ( or miraclo play 
gradually dawned upon his mind, and Satan’s 
address to tho 15 im was actually written about this 
rime. Hut the Civil AVar came, and for long 
silenced Milton’a muse, except for an occasional 
sonnet. 

It 1ms been much debated whether the world 
has h>t or gained move by Alii ton’s absorption in 
politics. The question ih somewhat idle: to wish 
W Mil tori other than lie was is lu wish for a 
succession of Counties ration* than a Paradise Lost. 
No man capable of conceiving such a work as 
Milton's epic could He lina/lectori by the situation 
of his country sib that tremendous crisis, and with 
Milton's poetical temperament lively interest in any¬ 
thing signified total occupation by it for the time. 
The tracts which he now pained forth are as truly 
lyrical inspirations sis any of his poems; by no 
means masterpieces of reasoning, Imc dithynunhic 
ecslades of love or hate, Tine* appealed m 1641, 
two in m-2. All fivo relate to chinch government: 
never was diction so magnificent called forth by a 
theme «> unpromising. In fact, however, the 
writer** thoughts are much higher and deeper than 
his subject, and, stripped of what is temporary 
and accidental in the latter, they appear liiagni- 
liccut idealisations of the possibilities uf a far-off 
future, which to Milton seemed ever at the door. 
Tho great drawback to their enjoyment at the 
pvesenl day is tlie scurrility of their invective, 
which pa.'-f'ifd comparatively unperceived amid the 
excitement of \ evolution. 

In 1C 13 Milton’s aethily ns a public writer was 
dim ted iutu a new channel by private alfrriiK, 
whieli, however, he so handled jus to render of 
universal concern. In June nf this year, after a 
very short courtship, ho married a young lady, 
Mary Powell, daughter of an Oxfordshire squire, 
pieviouriv known to him as a debtor to his father 


for money advanced on mortgage. The brides 
family were cavaliers, and she would seem to have 
been as little suited to her husband in every other 
respect as by her education and connections. 
The idealising imagination of the noefc must in all 
probability have been at work, and tlio thong] ill css 
precipitancy of the whole transaction would alone 
show how greatly in many respects the papular 
estimate of Mil ton’s character needs revision. Tho 
poor girl was naturally shocked at the sudden 
transfer from a jovial country household to the 
apartments of an austere scholar, whose intellect 
and character she was utterly unable to appreciate, 
and whose principles mu counter to all her preju¬ 
dices, After a tew weeks' trial of matrimony she 
went back to her friends, under a promise, Milton’s 
nephew says, to return at Michaelmas j but doubt 
is east upon this statement by the fact, discovered 
by Professor Masson, that Milton’s first tract on 
divorce was written and printed at tho very time of 
the separation. She certainly did not return, and 
early in the following year Milton put forth another 
edition of his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
greatly extended, and enriched with erudition and 
argument. It brought ninny attacks upon him, 
mainly from the Presbyterians, from whose views 
on church and state he had been more iuid move 
dissociating himself. Ha replied to his opponents 
in three supplementary pamphlets, and a threat of 
prosecution by a parliamentary committee, which 
catnc to nothing, occasioned the production (Novem¬ 
ber 1644) of the most famous of his pi use-works, 
Arcopogitica , a Speech for the liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, which has come to bo regarded as almost 
the gospel of freedom of speech, and, if less elo¬ 
quent than his tracts on church government, 
nevertheless contains the best known passages of 
liis prose-writings. It must be remembered that 
even here Milton does not contend against the 
prosecution of published opinions deemed perni¬ 
cious, but merely against the right to forbid publi¬ 
cation through the instrumentality of a licenser. 
A few months previously lie hail composed and 
published, at the instance of his friend tiamnel 
llnrtlih, a Tractate of Education , of little practical 
pedagogic value, but full of inspiration nml 
suggestion. 

Miltou was not tlie man to permit his opinions to 
remain empty speculations, and in llm course uf 
1645 he was taking serious steps towards carrying 
(lie most obnoxious of them into practice by paying 
Ms addresses to ‘ a very handsome and witty 
gentlewoman/ when the absent wife thought it 
time to return. Her repentance may probably have 
been further stimulated by tho overthrow of Ilia 
loyalist cause, which had occasioned the total ruin 
of. her family. Conscious, probably, of his own 
failings in temper and considenitoiiess, Milton did 
not prove obdmuto; and by September his house¬ 
hold was vc-established in the Barbican. Sim 
further induced him to receive her mother and 
other members of her impoverished family, persons 
whom ho had little reason to love, and of whoso 
incompatibility he complains in a letter to an 
I Lalian friend. Little else can he said of her, 
except that she brought him three daughters, and 
died in 1852. He lost the father to whom lie owed 
so much in 1G47, ft year after tho fruits of Iris 
education find the partial nceomnlishniQiit of the 
purpose of his life had been manifested in a collected 
edition of his poetical works, English and Latin. 

During all this time Milton’s calling, apart from 
iris studies and polemics, had been educational; 
other pupils, mostly sons cf friends, had been 
gradually added to his nephews, and he Boomed to 
the world ft schoolmaster. He was now to enter 
public life. The execution of Charles I., January 
30, 1049, was followed within a fortnight by his 
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defence of the deoil, The Tenure uf Kings and 
Magistrates. Having thus definitively east in his 
JofcVifch the riding wirly, ho was appointed rm 
March 15 to a post which no other man in England 
was so competent to fill, that of 1 Hocrettiry of 
Foreign Tongues,' whose duty it was to draft 
diplomatic correspondence with foreign powers, 
then carried on in Latin. Hilton had few equals 
in that ago as a Latinist, whether in prose or verse, 
and his public loiters worn an honour to himself and 
his country, but there is no reason to suppose that 
lie was ever much more than the mouthpiece of the 
government. His services wore more conspicuous 
in another department, his jus, till cation of the 
king’s execution in Jus reply to 8a! marines lie (fit 
Sanguinis Oltunor ad Coifaim, a pamphlet whose 
publication had been a European ovont. Milieu’s 
Pro Ponulo Anglimno De/cnsio (1651) was pro¬ 
nounced, even by these who condemned it, a great 
controversial victory. In erudition, Latinity, 
ami, it must bo added, hcuiriiily, the combatants 
wore well matched, but Milton spoke from the 
heart, and iSalinanius from a brief, This work, 
now ho little read, made Milton famous ail over 
Europe, and is memorable as the immediate 
occasion of the loss of bin eyesight, deliberately 
yielded up by him in the cause of his country. By 
1052 the impaired vision had wholly failed, and it 
was neecHsary to provide him with an assistant in 
Ids oJIiclal duties. IDs domestic lifo at tins period 
was tranquil, distinguished chiefly by his second 
marriage and tho loss of his wife (1656-58), and the 
pleasing intimacy of young friends, recorded in his 
sminols, The magnificent HOimcfc on tho massacre 
of tho Vaudois was written in 1655. Several contro¬ 
versial pamphlets with Alexander Morns followed 
Ids contest with flalmnmus, chiefly remarkable for 
the fortitude and dignity of his references to his 
aflliction, and for his Battering portraits of the groat 
men of tho Commonwealth, especially Cromwell. 
Always loaning to fclio more rad real side, lie had 
supported Cromwell in all Ids oxtra-lc'jal measures, 
though tho disappointment of his curly republican 
ideal must have cost him many pangs, lie re¬ 
tained his secretaryship until tho abdication of 
lliehavil Cromwell, when the condition of public 
alt airs again made him a pamphleteer. Ilia writings 
of this period, greatly inferior in splendour of diction 
to his hint productions of the land, arc still most 
interesting as passionate protests, conchiftivo of 
Ids entire lack of practical a taUpmanship and his 
essentially poetical temperament. The Rust oration 
drove him into concealment. Few had more 
bitterly exasperated tho Royalist party; but tho 
new government was not bloodthirsty, and about 
tho beginning of 1601 he found himself settled in 
iTewiu street(afterwards in Artillery Walk, Bunhill 
Fields), honourably released from politics with the 
gratifying consciousness of having done his duty 
and his host, and free to devote himself entirely to 
the permanent purpose of his lifo, 

Paradise Lost vvus probably commenced some 
time before tho Restoration, arid completed about 
1663—a striking instance of rapid composition, con¬ 
sidering ibo magnitude and perfection of tho work, 
the interruption by political ^ revolution, and tho 
fact that Milton's poetical vein only flowed freely 
between the autumnal equinox and the vernal. It 
was cldolly composed at night, and nocassarily 
dictated to some amanuensis, usually one of his 
daughters. Plague and fire for a time warred 
against tho publication, which at length, after 
Homo dilFiculty on the licenser's pari had been, 
Hui'mouniod, took place in August 1667. Every one 
knows tliat the copyright was sold for Five pemmis : 
it is not always remembered that that sum repre¬ 
sented three times its value at the present dayynnd 
that there were contingencies which, had Hilton 


lived to benefit by them, would have raised his 
cmolumout to about £70 of our money, The sale 
or thirteen hundred copies within twenty months is 
certainly no discredit to the taste of the age. 
Mil Lon b claim to a place among the great poets of 
ins country seems to have been admitted from the 
lirst, though in the abscmcB of reviews his fame 
travelled slowly, Tho year 1671 witnessed tho pub¬ 
lication of Paradise 1 legal ned y probably written in 
1065-00, and of Samson Amniste^ written later still. 
Hie former was composed at the suggestion of the 
(junker Ell wood, working on the suspicion Milton 
could nob but entertain that he had after all marie 
balun the hero ^ of Paradise Lost, Samson 
Agonistesi dramatic in form, is lyrical in substance, 
ii splendid lament over tho author's forlorn old age, 
and the apostasy, as he deemed it, of his nation. 
Until pieces evince tho continued tendency of his 
style towards simplicity, which sometimes de¬ 
generates into baldness. They are noble pearl ants 
to ^Paradise Lost, hut; tho more their relation to 
this palmary work is studied the more one feels 
that it- and it alone places him among the supreme 
poets of tiio world. 

Milton's domestic life (luring this period had not 
been fortunate. The great cause of sorrow was the 
mulutifuluesa of his daughters—very ordinary 
young women, it would seem, who felt no sympathy 
or admiration to counterbalance thoir natural 
impatience of their heavy task as his readers and 
amanuenses. The blind poet on his part was no 
doubt often stem and oxacting - } and on the whole 
the history of his household ia one of sordid sadness 
up to his marriage (1663) with Elizabeth Min ahull, 
a pretty and domes tic woman of twenty-five, tho 
daughter of a Cheshire yeoman. She restored 
comfort to hie house, but failed to conciliate his 
daughters, who, after being taught embroidery at 
their father's expense, left to set up for themselves. 
Tho accounts we have of him in his later years 
convey a generally pleasing* picture of a not iitj- 
alieonul retirement solaced by music and the atten¬ 
tion of friends. When the poetic impulse had 
departed he addressed himself vigorously to other 
unfulfilled designs of hia youth, writing tho early 
history of England and endeavouring to amend 
men’s conceptions of grammar and logic. These 
writings are hid end nr little value ; bub his Latin 
Treatise of Christian Doctrine^ though devoid of 
all pretensions to eloquence, is a memorable work. 
Ilis theology had become profoundly modified in 
the course of his lifej he is now an Arian as 
regards the poison of Christ; he is indifferent to 
air rites and ceremonies; ho is ns anti-Sabbatarian 
as Luther; he would even tolerate polygamy. Tho 
charm of the treatise consists in its dignified 
candour, and the absence of all polemic viru¬ 
lence. Tho tranquillity of evening was indeed 
closing around him as ho penned tins last legacy, 
tho MS. of which, confiscated and mislaid, was not 
to sec the light for a hundred and fifty years. 
Reduced still further in means by losses through 
the great fire of 1606, but still above want; exe¬ 
crated as n regicide by the majority of his country¬ 
men, lint already acclaimed by the discerning as the 
first poet of his'age ; worn by attacks of gout, hub 
cliceifiil and even joyous in the intervals of pain, 
he cloned his chequered life on November 8, 1674. 
Hg was interred in St Giles’s, Cripple gate. 

Milton is one of the poets respecting wlmso place 
in literature there has been least question, whether 
as regards the literature of their own country or 
that of the world. Fie stands at the head of those 
epic poets whose themes have not, lika Homer's or 
Virgins been national, or have not, like Dante's, 
condensed the essence of the boliof of ages. He, is 
indebted for this superiority partly to liis felicitous 
choice of the finest subject which yet remained for 
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epical treatment;, partly to his exceptional qualifi- 
ejiticma for treating it, hut most of all to tlie actual 
superiority ot his genius. After Homer there is no 
poet to whom the sublime is so much a native 
element, who rises into it with so little apparent 
effort, and remains in it for so long together. 
Another circumstance which wonhl alone make him 
a poet for the world is that in him ami in him 
alone the Hebraic and the Hellenic spirit appear 
thoroughly at one. His theme and his creed con¬ 
nect hiin with the Scriptures, but his literary tastes 
and models are the tastes and models of the -Renais¬ 
sance. As aw English poet 1m dlls up the great 
gap which would otherwise yawn between the ngo 
of .Shakespeare and the ago of Prydon, and, like 
AVveu iu architecture* pioves that the classical 
style need not necessarily ho synonymous with 
iiiibuitry or inanity. In the artful harmony of 
dunk verse he .surpasses every English poet, though 
ho may not have caught the 'wood-notes wild’ of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, t HLs magna¬ 
nimity as u mail matched his sublimity as a poet; 
hut lie bail perhaps mure than a usual share of the 
iruling-s attendant upon the magnanimous character, 
and at first- right appears arrogant ami unaminble. 
It is not until we consider that the circumstances of 
bis life forced these characteristics into prominence, 
and that biographers have too commonly thought 
the softer and more familiar traits unworthy of 
record ; until wo remember tlmt the eompnny of 
this austere idealist was frequented by tire young, 
and that the pleasures of the social hour have been 
exquisitely sung by him ; above all, until we note 
his almost entire dependence for composition upon 
external impulse, the rashness of some of his actions 
and the chivalry of others, that we pevccivo him to 
have possessed his full share of the emotional tem¬ 
perament comm on to poets. 

The principal contemporary authority for Milt on'a life 
H his nephew, Edward Phillips Poland hrva added some 
interesting notices, riym toons, Mitford, Todd, and others 
wrought usefully in their day in collecting and inveafci- 
gatJug particulars, but their labours have been entirely 
superseded by Professor Mnwon (G vols. 1876-79), who 
lias left nothing unexplored, and whose verdict ia in moat 
cashes decisive, JolmWa short biography, however, must 
always ho read for its literary merit, ana ns a rcmarkablo 
instance o£ insuperable antipathy striving to bo just. 
Milton’sa Life hua been written cm a small scale by 
Mark rafctison (‘Men of Letter*,' 1880) ami by Kichartl 
Grametb ('Great Writers/ 1889, wit!i full bibliography), 
’lliere is an excellent and comprulienrive German bio¬ 
graphy by Alfred .Stem (2 vols. Leip. 1877-79). Addison, 
Johnson, Charming, and Macnulay firo especially clis- 
tiu^uiriied. among 3C.ilton's critics. 

Millville, a city of New Jewoy, on tlie Maurice 
Hirer, 4L miles by rail 8. by E. of Philadelphia. 
Ifc has manufactures of cottons and. glass. Pop. 
(1885 )sm. 

llilwillllttic, capital of Milwaukee county, 
Wisconsin, and the largest city in the state, is 
yitiiated on tiio west shore of Lake Michigan, at 
the common mouth of three improved and navigable 
rivers, whidij with a canal, supply 20 in ilea of dock¬ 
age. It is 85 miles by rail N. of Chicago, and over¬ 
looks Milwaukee liny* which Ilus a width of 7 miles 
and contains a harbour of refuge. The parked and 
terraced Unfts have an average height of 80 feet 
above the water. Milwaukee is beautifully built 
with light yellow bricks—to which it owes its name 
of ‘the Cieaut City. 1 Tim streets me wide and 
parked between the roadway and tlie sidewalk, 
and are lined on either ride by limgnilicent elms 
who-se brandies form an almost continuous arch in 
the residential parts. Tlie public parks contain 
sotwc MO acres, and are connected by wide boule¬ 
vards. There are nineteen sLreet railway lines, 
neaily all operated by electricity, and the streets 
are mainly lighted by arc lights. A new and vast 


system of intercepting sowers is partly in operation, 
and in the meantime tho river, into which much of 
the sewage flows, is Unshed by means of a huge 
tunnel from the lake, built at a cost of §250,000. 
In 1889 two new railway paapeugcr depflU were 
built at a cost of §200,000 each. Appropriations 
have been made for a now government building to 
co^t 62,000,000, a new city hall, and a public library 
and museum building. The public library contains 
nearly 00,000 volumes. Iu 1888 was completed the 
Layton Free Art Gallery, the gift for which, exclu¬ 
sive of tho value of pictures and statuary, was 
6300,000. There are 123 churches, aiul 45 public and 
07 private and parochial schools, with 831 teachers 
and, in 1889, 42,835 pupils. The public-school 
expenditure for 1SS9 was 8-109,012, The charitable 
homes, hospitals, and asylums have a capacity of 
2474, and the annual expenditure is about §75,000. 

Milwaukee is essentially a manufacturing city, 
The value of its products in 1889 was more than 
§100,000,000, of which §14,000,000 was in engines, 
machinery, ami iron and brass products, §10,500,000 
in beer, §10,000,000 hi slaughtering and packing, 
§0,000,000 in flour, &c. Tho number of manu¬ 
facturing establishments was 1097; capital, 
§<40,000,000 *, number of hands, 40,707. The ‘job¬ 
bing’ trade in the same year amounted to 
$94,000,000. The total receipts of grain of all 
kinds were 20,474,275 bushels. Milwaukee is a 
port of entry for goods in bond both by rail ancl 
water. Value of direct imports* (1880), $755,(158 j 
number of vessels arriving, 5563, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 2,895,337. Milwaukee is the meeting- 
point of U railway lines and II lake steamship lines 
regularly employing 68 steamers, Pop. (1370) 
71,440;‘(1980) 115,578] (1890) 203,947 within the 
city limits (18 sq. hi.). 

MirnAiisA (from the Sanskrit vidn^ ‘to invcsfci- 
1 gate; 1 lienee, literally, investigation) is the collec¬ 
tive name of two of the six divisions of orthodox 
Hindu philosophy. It is distinguished as Ptirm- 
and Vitamin hart usd, the latter being move com¬ 
monly called ValdntOy while tlie former is briefly 
styled Mimfinsft. Though the Mimflnsfl is ranked, 
by all native writers, with tba five other philoso¬ 
phical systems, the term philosophy can scarcely be 
applied to it in the same sense as to them; its 
object is merely to Jay down a correct interpreta¬ 
tion of such Vodic passages as refer to the Jhrili- 
manic ritual, to solve doubts wherever they may 
exist on matters concerning sacrificial acts, and to 
reconcile discrepancies—according to tho MimAiM, 
always apparent only— of Vedic texts. See Sans¬ 
krit, Vedas, 

Mimes* the name given by the ancients to 
certain dramatic performances, in which, with Halo 
attempt at art, scenes of actual life were repre¬ 
sented, sometimes iu improvised dialogue. Tho 
Greek mimes appear to have been invented by the 
Greek's of Sicily and .Southern Italy. They were a 
favourite amusement of convivial parties, the guests 
themselves being generally the performers, Sophion 
of Syracuse (about 420 ii.o.) composed many in Die 
Doric dialect, which were much admired, uud which 
Plato was accustomed to read.—The Homan mimes 
were not borrowed him the Greek, but were of 
native Italic growth. They were not only far mdor 
and coarser, but in Rome respects they were essenti¬ 
ally ditto vent—the dialogue occupying a smaller 
lriace, ami mere gesture and mimicry predominating. 
The hum oar and satire, however, were often genuine, 
though rough and even indecent, ami they were 
greatly relished by all classes; even the patrician 
Sulla was fond of them. Their moat famous mimic 
poets were Decimus Laberius and Pub. Syrus. 

iUilllicry* Tiio fact that insects belonging 
to very different groups often bear an extremely 
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close superficial resemblance to each other has 
been known for a long period of time. The names 
given to various species of lhitish moths arc suili- 
cieiil proofs of this. Soeli mums us Hornby! 1- 
formis* Apifunnfo, Ifembeeifonnis, &c, imply a 
recognition of the resemblance lw; tween these 
species and others belonging to an entirely diller- 
cii t order. The meaning of such likenesses was, 
howover, unknown until the appearance of II. 
W. Jhites’s classical paper in 18(52. In this cpaay 
the autlior shows that tho Hpecies which liarideparted 
from tho normal type of ife giouji (bhaniiniickcr) is 
far rarer than tho form which U resembles, while 
the latter (the mimicked) is abundant and well 
defended by Homo special protection, such as the 
possession of an unpleasant taste or smell or tho 
power of stinging. Haters observations were con¬ 
ducted in tropical America, where abundant, con¬ 
spicuous* slow-Hying, nauseous hutterlliea (Hell- 
coniilm and Damiuhe) are closely mimicked by 
Ficruhe (the family containing our common garden 
while butterflies) and other huttcrllics, and in many 
cases by Uay-llying moths. Subsequent observation 
lms confirmed JlriLcs’s suggestion. AYallnco found 
ini moron a ififtlfljjeoA of mimicry among tho Lopi- 
doptem of India and the Malay Archipelago, 
and Trimen directed attention to similar facts 
among South African butterflies. The 1 niter 
include tho most non ark able iiistiinoo of mimicry 
yet discovered, The male of a South African 
eivalloivdaifed bntterlly {PaptUv cemt\ is typical 
in nppearnneo and possosacs tlio characteristic * tails J 
on fclio hind-wings i tho female is utterly unlike the 
male in the colouring and form of the wings, tho 
‘ tails * being entirely alwenb, TVhilo the feiualo is 
so flidhivmt from the male of its own fipoeics it 
appears in three well-marked varieties mimicking 
three different species of tho nauseous genus Damns 
—viz, tho blade brown-spotted D. JHcheriu, the 



black and white D . niavius, anti the black veddlsli- 
hrown and white D. c hrysippus (see fig. 2 a). 
In West Africa a closely related swallow-tail 
{P. mcropc) has a very similar male* and females 
mimicking A cltrminims and the West African form 
of D. niavius, Wliilo nueh remarkable changes 
have occurred on the mainland of Africa, tho an¬ 
cestral form from which these mimetic species have 
been developed lias been preserved comparatively 
unchanged in tho island of Madagascar, as the 
closely related Papilio mcriones ni which the 
female much resembles the male anil is nonnnimotio. 
Similar species with sexes almost alike have been 
found in the Comoro Islands [P. hxmUoti) and in 


Abyssinia (P. (intinorii). This example strongly 
enforces a conclusion also arrived at by Rates ami 
Wallace—viz. that the females are far more fre¬ 
quently mimetic tliau the male*. Wallace lma 
explained this because of the especial <1 angers 
incurved by the female during her slow flight when 
laden with eggs, ami her exposure to attack during 
oviposibion. 

The examples selected for illustration were 
lent by Colonel ftwinhoe; the figures arc about 
half the jj atnmi size. Pig, 1 represents the male 
of tho Indian anil African Hypolimnas mkippus: 
it is non-mi me tie and very unlike the female, 
being distinctly marked with a large iridescent 
blue spot on each of the four wings. The 
iridescent npots on the right wings appear to 
be larger than ^ those on the left, because they 
are seen at a diffbronfc angle. The male remains* 
unchanged in the localities where its female alteis 
in correspondence with the form it mimics. 
l r i£, 2 is tho commonest form of female, which 
mimics the above-mentioned Damis chrysippus 
(fig, 2A), occurring nearly all over the Old World. 
In Aden and -some parts of Africa the latter butter¬ 
fly is leyiosentcd by a variety or sub-species with 
white land-wings {Damn's alcippus ); see fig. 3A. 
In the same localities there is a similar variety of 
the female Uypolwuwas {the ctfeippoufes form), 
shown in iig. 3. Finally, in Aden and certain 
African localities there is another variety or sub¬ 
species of the Daimis {D. dorippus) without the 
black ami white marks at the tip of the fore-wiug, 
fdiovm in fig, 4A; while tho Hypolinums follows 
with a similar form of female, seen in fig. 4, This 
latter is also common in the south-west of India, 
wltera it lias been slated that tho mini joked lovnx 
(D, tlorippus ) does not occur. Colonel Swiuhoc, 
however, felt siuo Lliat the existence of the 
mimicker implied the former presence of the 
mimicked spccica. lie tested this hypothesis by 
examining largo numbers of the Danais, nnd lie 
found that tho dorippm form does exist in that 
part of India, although it is extremely rare: he 
came arrows about a doxen in lour or Five year*. 
It is probable that dorippm has been nearly sup¬ 
planted by the dominant form tfirysippus, tho 
rose mb lance between tho two being su/ficro fitly 
close for the mimic of the former to he mis taken 
for the latter. The case forms a most in feres ting 
exception to Wallace’s third law quoted below, 

Tiie Inittur/lics which nfibn^ models for mimicry 
chiclly belong to the two families Daimidm [includ¬ 
ing Enplica, Dn.nn.ia, and Hcstia) and Acra’itltc, in 
addition to the Hclicould03 of tropical America. 
Tliere ib some direct and much indirect evidence to 
show that nil mimicked species arc Aneciully pro¬ 
tected by an unpleasant taste or smclb Wallace 
lias concisely btafccd tho conditions under which 
mimicry occurs* an follows; 1 (1) That the imitative 
species occur in the same area and occupy tho same 
station ns the imitated, (2) That the imitators 
nre always the moro defenceless. _ (3_) That tlm 
imitatorsW d always less numerous in individuals, 
(4) That the iroifcatorsdifler from the bulk of their 
allies. (C) That the imitation, however minute, is 
external and visible only, never extending to internal 
characters or to such Vs do not affect the external 
appearance, 1 

Examples of nunnery iuo also well known in 
other orders of insects. The formidable Hymen- 
optera (including the hornets, wasps, bees, ami 
anta) arc frequently yesemLled by defenceless 
insects belonging to other orders, such as moths 
(Lepidoptora), beetles (Cole opt ora)* llios (Dip fern), 
&e. The most remarkable example yet described 
was discovered by TV. Tj. Sclfltev in tropical America. 
The leaf-cutting ante (CEcodoma) are extremely 
abundant in this part of the world, ancl present a 1 
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very characteristic appearance, each homeward- 
bimnd ant carrying a piece of leaf vertically in its 
jaw*. Relator found a liomoptoroua insect which 
fuith fully resembled au ant together with its piece 
of Jeai. "The latter was suggested bv the thin com* 
pressed green body of the insect, tuid its pvolile was 
preciaoly like that of the jagged edge of the frag- 
ment 01 leaf held over the back of the ant. 

The mimicking may ho separated frony the 
mimicked species by a still wider interval. Spiders 
in many parts of the world are defended by resem¬ 
bling the aggressive and justly respected ants, 
Again, many large caterpillars intimidate their foes 
by resemblance to snake*’ The extraordinary pre¬ 
valence of mimicry among insects is probably to be 
explained by their usual defenceless condition, and 
by their immense fertility and the rate at which 
the generations succeed each other—conditions 
which strongly favour the rapid action of natural 
selection, lienee it is that other forms of piotectiv e 
le.-vCinblancc are also especially characteristic of 
iiwccts 1 sec articles llUTTEiiPt'Y and Cat lilt pill a ii 


in tliia work). Mimicry in, however, by no means 
unknown in other animals. Thus, the gaudy 
colours of the deadly coral muikcs (EJaps) of tropical 
America are mimicked by harmless snakes : and 
the powerful friar-birds are resembled by defence¬ 
less orioles in various Malayan islands. All the 
instance* cited above illustrate protective mimicry 
—a. resemblance which serves to defend the imitator 
from attack. But there are other although far rarer 
examples of aggressive mimicry, in which the resem¬ 
blance favours the attack of tho imitator upon the 
mimicked species or upon species which accompany 
Hie latter. Thus, the lame of certain Hies ( Volu- 
cella) feed upon the lavvte of liumble-bees and 
wasps, Tho parent fly resembles the bumble-heo 
or wasp, and is thv\s less likely to arouse suspicion 
when engaged in laying its eggs in or near the 
nest. 

Mini otic appearances are often combined with 
other methods of defence ■, thus, many large cater¬ 
pillar* are well concealed by protective resemblance, 
and only assume the terrifying mmkc-liku appearance 


1. Colour* which cause an animal to lcsmldo boiuc part of its 
environment, or to mimic the appearance of bonir- other 
species ( Akitetic Colours). 

11. Wnmlng and aiuimlUm* 
colours which ftuffgest 
sonjtthin h wnpUwwnt to 
an enemy, or aid in the 
escape of other imlivldiinln 
of the anmo species (Seua- 
tic C’oloubs). 

III. Cob mis ilis- 
phiyerl ill coni L- 
Kldp (Ih’UiAHU: 
CoiiOUJis). 
Es..—Jini[[ht colours 
of male Unis, 

A. Colmm \dueW conceal aw ! 
animal by canalug It to j 
icscmblo some part of it* 
uoimal surroundings {pro* 
tcctiva and nggr^nhe ro»um- 
bUuce; Ctwmc. Gcudura). 

12. Fftlhe wanting and signal- 
liny colour*, deceptively slig¬ 
hts L i ug something un \ ilea s;»nt 
to enemies or attractive to 
prey (protective and n^gros- 
Rive uuulciy and alluring 
col mils : I^KUDOSEUATiC 

COLOURS). 

1. Concealment ub a defence 
apinst euwale* (prof Le¬ 
tt ve reiseinblnuce: Tr.o- 
cUyptiu Colour*). 

Ex. — LWtrura by uhi 'h.naJntnhlc 
insect* nrc i‘oiir*ifrtZ(&ci: urta. 
Bwttvrlly awl Caterpillar). 

1. Colours which deceptively 
smetlihij* nnpleay- 
an! or dnngcroiiH to an 
enemy < pioteetivo mimicry: 
I’utuiMViHraiATK* Colours). 

Ex.—i/Drnel-HAe uothf diicth 
fp.c oiffii jiiZZar. 

l. Coluurs which warn nn 
enemy off by denoting .some¬ 
thing unpleasant or dimger* 
ous (warning colours: 

Akmematic Colours). : 

Ex —(Umly colours of nauseous 
or dau^ rous imecti. 


Concealment enabling an , 
enemy b> catcli Its prey 
(aj'givssive rJHeiublnuca: 

Asik-hvitil* Coi.uvim), 

Ex .—Colours oftiyir, lion, id c. 

2. Colours which do cep lively 
august something attractive 
to prey, ur enable an enemy 
to nppYuach without exciting 

tiMpIcfnii (alluring colours 

and augrc'iblvc lnlnucry: 

I’d Klf PIJl'J*, C>!ATIr CoLOU Jl& ). 
Lx.—.Uc/ia’s ( Hyuianyius), 

wlifcfe nil)ada the other insula 
Oil whirh it finis b\j refilling 
vt.ink P>.v'£.\ l\lwy}\a. , 

sf, Colours which enable indl- | 
vMuals of the same species 
quietly to recognise and 
tolluYv each othci 1 (xecog* 
ujtioii marks: Ei'wematic 
Colours ). 

Ex.—JI7ufe tail of mlbit. 



when alarmed. It is of great interest to trace 
the relation of mimicry to the. other uses of colour 
in animals. This reWioivddp is shown in the 
above table. The ilillbreice between mimicry and 
protective resemblance (with winch it is often con¬ 
tused) will be seen when A is compared with 13. 

The term mimicry has been criticised as seeming 
to imply conscious volition on the part of the imita¬ 
tor. Sncli a nmappyehemion is unlikely to nvLe in 
any one who has read the literature of the subject. 
Authorities are agreed that the resemblance 1ms 
been gradually proriuml by the operation of natural 
selection which has ensured the persistence of all 
variations tending in the direction of sumo well- 
def elided insect avoided by for*. 

iHuc H. tV. ILtes, ‘Butterflies of the Amazon’ { Trans. 
Linn. Hoc-, xxiii.) \ A. 11. Wallace, 4 Malayan Butterflies* 
( JVcma. Linn, Hoc ,, xxv.), Uss'tt/g on tftitiu'al Selection, 
IVojnirttl JYhlure, Dn/umiisui; It. Trimcn , 1 South African 
Butterflies 1 ( Trout, Linn. See,, xxvi.); licit, ‘Naturalist 
iu NicaraguaP quUor, 1 Cutouw .uid Markings of Insects’ 
(7V/JC. ZooK Hoc., 1887), Colour a of Aninuth (Inter. Sc. 
Series). 

Minioscrc, a sub order of Lcgntnino&re, dwtin- 
"ubliul by tegular flowers and petals vnlvato iu 
bud. 0 \ r or JJ00 species arc known, afl natives of 
wauu climates, a few only extending beyond sub¬ 
tropical regions in the southern hemisphere. The 


and Mimosa are the best 


genera Acacia (q.v,) 
known. To the latter 

genus belong the 
Sensitive Plant 
(ipv.), aLo a great 
variety of trees, 
usually id beautiful 
foliage (though their 
leaves, as in Acacias, 
may be reduced to 
phylludm) ami often 
also of valuable 
timber. The fruits 
arc often esteemed, 
but the roots and 
seeds not un fre¬ 
quently possess dras¬ 
tic or even poisonous 
properties. They are 
also rich in tannin 
and gnins. 

AKini'H lus, a 

genus of plants of the 
natural order Sere- 
pliuliiilaeere, having 
a prismatic. 3-toothed 
calyx, a somewhat bell-shaped corolla, of which tiro 



Mimulus inaculo5Ufl—v/m 
Axlequin. 
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upper lip is bilhl and fclio lower lip trifid, two long 
ami two short stamens, and astigma of two lamella* r 
which close Logothor upon irritation, The species 
arc mosbly herbaceous plants, natives of America, 
Some of them are very frequent in flower-gardens, 
and many lino varieties have resulted from cultiva¬ 
tion. They sometimes receive the name of Mon key - 
flower. One species, J\L Iutcus ) a native of Pern 
and Chili, and there used as a potherb, luis become 
naturalised in many parts of Britain. The little 
yellow-flowered Musk Plant, now so common in 
gardens and on window-sills in Britain, is M. in os- 
chutus , a native of Oregon and oilier north-wostern 
parts of America. 

Mina, a Greek weight atul money of account, 
the sixtieth part of a Talent (q.v.), containing 
100 Dmehnnu (q.v.). 

Mina Bird. See Myna. 

Miinuaiis. See Saileans. 

Minaret, Minor, a tall turret used in Sara¬ 
cenic architecture. It contains a staircase, and is 
divided into several stories, with balconies from 
which the muezzins summon the Mohammedans to 
prayer—bells not being permitted in their religion 
—and is terminated with a spire or ornamental 
iiiiiul. The minarets arc amongst the most beauti¬ 
ful features of Mohammedan architecture, and are 
an invariable accompaniment of fcho Mosques (q.v,}. 
For an illustration, see An ADI AN AiioiUTKCTUKE. 
In India Mitiant t or pillars of victory, are fre¬ 
quently erected in connection with mosques ; somo 
of t|ieH 0 are lofty and splendid monuments, that 
of Ktibub, at Old Delhi (q.v.), being -17 feet in 
diameter at tho base and 238 feet nigh. Thu 
form of the minaret was derived from the Pharos 
(q.v.), the ancient lighthouse of Alexandria; and 
the name is from the Arabic mautirat, ‘a light¬ 
house.’ 

Minns, capital of a wild, mountainous province 
(area, 4M*f sm. in. \ pop. 23,000) of the same name 
in southern Uruguay, 75 miles by rail NE ( of 
Montevideo. Pop. 7000. 

Minas Gerties, tho most populous state of 
Brazil, lies inland from Espirito Santo and south 
of Bahia, and has an area of 222, ILK) sq, m. Pop. 
(1888) 3,018,807. Lying wholly in the tableland, 
its surface is occupied with grass and bush-oovovod 
cam} ids, rising, however, in the Serra do Eapinlineo 
to 5000 feet. The principal rivers include tho navi¬ 
gable Silo Francisco and the Itio Grande, wliich 
unites with the Pnranahyba to form the Paranrt. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief indus¬ 
tries. Some gold is still obtained, and diamonds, 
iron, and lead are mined. The inhabit ants include 
very fow whites * among tha Indiana the Uotocudos 
(q.v.) are met with. 

Mincc-pteSj an important item of English , 
Christmas fare, composed of very numerous in- ■ 
greilients (suet, raisins, apples, lemons, currants, 
figs, almonds, Ilavoured with nutmeg, cinnamon, \ 
ginger, &c.) variously compounded and baked in : 
pastry, formerly mutLon or neat’s-tongue was au 
essential ingredient. The shape of the crust was 
not originally round, hut is said to have been 
intended to represent the manger in which the 
Iloly Child was laid. 

Minch, the channel separating the island of 
Lewes from the mainland of Scotland. It is 24 to 40 
miles wide, and has a rapid current. The Little 
Minch 9 separating Skye from North Uist and the 
neighbouring islands in tho Outer Hobrides, is 14 
to 20 miles wide, 

Mincllillli amp toil, a market-town of Glouces¬ 
tershire, 3^ miles BSE, of Stroml. James Bradley 
is buried in the churchyard. Pop. of parish, 45G1, 
325 

Milicio* a tributary of the Po, rises in south 
Tyrol, and Hows as the Saim 80 miles to Lake 
Garda, from which it issues an the Mincio, and 
after a southerly course of 93 miles past Mantua 
joins the Po from the left. It forms an integral 
part of the Quadrilateral (q,v.) or system of 
fortification defending North Italy, and lias had 
several great battles fought in its vicinity, as 
Castigliono (1790), Solferino (1859), Custozza (1S4D 
and 1866). 

Miu<l» Bee Psychology, 

Mindanao. Bee Philippine Islands, 

Millrtcil, a Prussian town hi Westphalia, on 
the Wcser, 40 miles W, of Hanover. Till 1873 a 
fortress of the second class, it was already a town 
in Charlemagne’s day, and suffered much in the 
Thirty Years’ War, ami again in the Seven Years’ 
War, when, on 1st August 175£>» the French were 
defeated here bv an Anglo-IIanoverian army under 
Ferdinand of Brunswick and Lord George Sack- 
villc. It has a line new bridge (1S74), a Gothic 
town-hall, a Catholic church (till 1811 cathedral), 
built between the 11th century and 1379, and. 
restored in 13G-i~B5, manufactures of tobacco, beer, 
brandy, glass, &c., and a considerable river trade. 
Pop, (1835) 18,592. See also MUKDEN. 

Miiicterc'l*us Spirit, or Solution of Ace- 
tate op Ammonia, is a valuable diaphoretic, much 
used in febrile diseases. It is prepared by adding 
ammonia or tho carbonate of ammonia to acetic acid 
lill a neutral liquid is obtained- Tt is sometimes 
applied hot on Jlannel in cases of mumps, while ifc 
has also Leon employed as an eyewash in clnonie 
ophthalmia. 

Mine. See Mining, Mines (Military ). 

Mi Hell end, a watering-place of Somersetshire, 
on the Bristol Channel, 25 miles NW. of Taunton, ; 
Till 1832 it was a parliamentary borough. Pop. of 
parish, 1774. 

Mineral Kingdom, the inorganic portion of 
natinu Under this term, however, are not in- 
eluded the inorganic products of organic beings, as 
sugar, resins, &c., although substances more re¬ 
motely of vegetable or even animal origin are 
reckoned among minerals, as naphtha, bitumen, 
asphalt, &c. To the min oral kingdom belong 
liquid and gaseous, as well as solid substances; 
water, atmospheric air, &c, are included in it. 
All the chemical elements arc found in tho mineral 
kingdom, from which vegetable and animal organ¬ 
isms derive them; but many of the compounds 
which exist in nature belong entirely to the vege¬ 
table and animal kingdoms, arid aro produced by 
tho wonderful chemistry of life. 

Mineralogy, the science which treats of mine¬ 
rals, does nob" embrace all that ralotes to tho 
mineral kingdom, tihnpic minerals alono, or homo¬ 
geneous mineral substances, are regarded as the 
subjects of mineralogy; rocks formed by the 
aggregation of simple minerals, and their rela¬ 
tion h to each other, aro tho subjects of_ Geology 
(q.v,). This limitation of the torm mineralogy 
is comparatively recent. Geology or geognosy was 
formerly included in it. The arrangement and 
description of simple minerals according to their 
external characters has been called by uerner 
and others Orydognosy , buL the __ term 1ms for- 
tuualoly fallen" into disuse. Nor is the study of 
more external diameters sufficient in mineralogy. 
Tho chemical composition ol minerals equally de¬ 
mands attention. In the classification of minerals 
some mineralogists, as Mohs and Jameson, have 
regarded only the external characters, and some, 
as Berzelius, only tho chemical composition; but 
the results have been unsatisfactory, and the pres¬ 
ent tendency is in favour of a system which seeks 
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to const!tuta natural groups by having regard to 
both. 

Some minerals being of great use, and others 
highly valued lor their beauty, have received inneh 
attention from the earliest age*. Hut tlie ancient 
naturalists describe few minerals, The first attempt 
at ►scientific mineralogy was by George Agricola in 
the lGtli century. The systems of the *Swedes 
WallcriiiH and Cronstedt, in the later half of the 
18tli century, wore tho first worthy of the name. 
That of Werner followed, and was extensively 
adopted. The discoveries of Iljvny in crystallo¬ 
graphy, and the progress of chemistry, gave miner¬ 
alogy a new character; and then spuing up two 
school -j of mineralogists, one resting eliielly on 
external characters, and the other on chemical 
composition. 

The chemical classification of minerals is rendered 
difficult by the endless variety of combination and 
proportion in the elements or which they are com¬ 
posed, the presence of .substances nob essential to 
the mineral, and yet more or less a fie c tin" its 
characters, and the frequent impossibility of deter¬ 
mining what is to he deemed essential and what 
accidental. Chemical purity is almost never found 
in nature. Even the purest diamond, when burned, 
leaves some traces of ash ; and the various coloniw 
of diamond, quartz, and other minerals are due to 
the presence of substances which are often in so 
small quantity as not to adeeb their crystalline 
forms or other physical properties. Again, some 
minerals of identical chemical composition diller 
in their crystallisation, so that tin arrangement 
founded upun it would separate them too widely. 
There iiru also many minerals which are often 
found in an uncrystallised state, and others whiuli 
mo always so. In the arrangement of minerals 
into natural groups, their chemical composition, 
although not alone to he regarded, is of the first 
importance, so that the place of a new mineral in 
the system can never be determined without 
analysis; and hi deter mining bho nature of a 
mineral chemical (eats, such as tlio application 
of nciils, aio continually resorted to. lb is also 
necessary to know its specific gravity, and how it 
is acted upon both by a moderate heat and by the 
blowpipe, An examination of the crystalline fnrrns, 
with measurement of the angles of the crystals, in 
often ftutficicut to distinguish minerals which have 
oilier wise much resemblance. The cleavage of crys¬ 
tals is also important—a readiness to split in planes 
parallel to certain of thoir luces only, S»y which the 
primitive form of the crystal may be ascertained. 
Minerals nob ciystullined exhibit important; varieties 
of b'trnvture, as huni natal, fibrous, gran alar, Ike, 
Certain pcculinrLtica of form arc' also frequently 
chftvacW*istie of unevystaUiscd mincmL, as mamf?- 
hay, bbtrifoithtlt m &c. Minerals ex bihit, when 
broken, very different kinds of fracture, as even, 
conchoid id, sj>l hi ter if, See. Opag acn css, trai id uccncg, 
and tranymreneg are moro or le.s* characteristic of 
di lib rent kinds; electric and magnetic properties 
demand attention ; and very important diameters 
are derived fiom ludre, which in some minerals is 
itielnllic, in otlicih *cm-mct(dlk t in others pearly, 
ritirous, <&c. Colour is not generally of much im- 
purtance, hut in some minerals it is very character¬ 
istic. Thn colour of the powder formed when a 
mineral is scratched often diller* from that of the 
solid mass. This is the streak of tho mineral, and 
is frequently very characteristic. Hardness ami 
feme it g arc very important, and are of all various 
degrees. Unrtumtg mid other peculiarities to be 
ascertained by the touch are very characteristic of 
joine minemis, and peculiarities of taste and smell 
belong to other*. 

Mineralogy lias very important relations with 
geology, winch cannot be studied without regard 
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lo the mineral constituents of rocks. The mineral 
composition of soils greatly affects vegetation and 
agriculture. The economical uses of minerals aro 
also very important and various. It is enough 
merely to allude to salt, sulplmr, borax, alum, 
graphite, cryolite, native metals, mctallic ores, Ac. 
Naphtha, petroleum, bitumen, asphalt, Ac. are of 
well-known utility! and a high value has always 
been attached to gents and other ornamental 
stones. There arc special handbooks hy Bauernian, 
Dana, Wohler, Brush, ami Emi. Bee Geology, 
Ctiyst ALLOGll at 1 my. 

Mineral Oil. Bee Baku, Naphtha, Par¬ 
affin, Petroleum. 

Mineral Tallow, or Hatohettink, a remark¬ 
able substance found in several places in Britain, 
Germany, Siberia, &c PJ soft and flexible, yellowish 
white, yellow, or greenish yellow, resembling wax 
nr tallow, often (laky like spermaceti, inodorous, 
melting at 115° to 17CP F., ami composed of about 
SG percent, carbon and 14 percent, hydrogen, The 
mineral is closely related to, if it he mil identical 
with, ozokerite V native paraffin, Like oi lier 
hydrocarbons, such as naphtha, petroleum, asphalt, 
See., Hatchettine appear* to have resulted from the 
chemical alteration of organic matter. 

Mineral Waters, spring voters which possess 
qualities in relation to tho animal body difievent 
from those of ordinary water, have been used na 
remedial agents from a very early period. Tho 
oldest Greek physicians had great faith in thoir 
curative power, and the temples erected to iEsat- 
]aphis were usually in close proximity to mineral 
springs; the warm baths of Cal in hoo, near tlio 
| Dead Sea, are mentioned by Josephus us having 
been tried hy Herod in Ins sickness. Wo mo 
indebted to the Romans for the discovery nob only 
of the mineral thermic springs in Italy, but of 
some of the most important in other parts of 
Europe, amongst which may be named Aix-la- 
Clinpulle, Jhiduu-Baden, Bath, Spa in Belgium, 
and many others; and Pliny (Natural History) 
mentions a very large number of mineral springs 
in almost all parts of Europe (see Bath, Hydro¬ 
pathy ). The therapeutic action of mineral waters 
nr spas depends chiefly upon their chemical composi¬ 
tion ami their temperature, though other circnni- 
staimes, ns situation, elevation, climate, geolugiiul 
formation, mean temperature, lStp., have an import¬ 
ant bearing upon the success of the treatment. 

The best time for undergoing a course of mineral 
waters is, in the majority of cases, tho months of 
June, July, August, and September. Tlioro are, 
however, exceptions depending upon climate; for 
example, at Gastcin, celebrated for its thermal 
springs, the weather is changeable and stormy in 
June and July, but pleasant m May, August, and 
September. Early using is usually advisable dur¬ 
ing a course of mineral waters, and, as a general 
rule, tho water should lie drunk before breakfast, 
at intervals of about a quarter of an hour between 
ench tumbler, mod orate exercise being taken in 
the intervals. In many cases bathing is of even 
greater importance as a remedial agent than drink¬ 
ing. Babbs are generally taken between breakfast 
ami dinner, and should never be taken soon after 
a full meal. The time during which the patient 
should remain in the bath varies very much at 
dificreut spas, uiul the directions of the local 
physician should he strictly attended Lo on this 
point. As a general rule, the treatment should 
not ho protracted beyond the space of six weeks 
or two months, hub on this point the patient must 
be solely guided hy the physician resident at tho 
spa. Indulgence in the pleasures of tho table, and 
excesses of any kind, frequently’ counteract tlio 
salutary otlccte of the waters, while perfect mental 
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relaxation is an important auxiliary to the treat¬ 
ment. Spaa are only suitable for patients suffering 
from chrome disorders. 

No classification of mineral waters basal upon 
their chemical composition can bo strictly exact, 
he cause many springs are, as it were, intermediate 
between tolerably well characterised groups. The 
following classification, adopted by Altlmns, is 
perhaps the most convenient: (1) Alkaline Waters; 
(2) Hitter Waters; (3) Muriateii Waters; (4) 
Earthy Waters; (13) In different Thermal Waters; 
(G) Chalybeate*(7) Sulphurous Waters. 

(1) Tlio Alkaline Waters are divisible into («) 
Simple Alkaline Acidulous Waters, of which tlio 
chid contents arc carbonic acid ami bicarbonate of 
soda. Tho most important spas of this class arc 
the thermal springs of Vichy and the cold springs 
of Fachuigyn, Geilnau, and Bilin. Thcso waters 
are useful in certain forms of indigestion, in jaun¬ 
dice arising from catarrh of the hepatic ducts, in 
gallstones, in renal calculi and gravel, in gout, in 
chronic catarrh of the respiratory organs, and in 
abdominal plethora, Vichy {n,v«) may ho taken 
as the representative of this class of springs. (ft) 
J [limited Alkaline Acidulous Waters, which differ 
from the preceding sub-group in additionally con¬ 
taining a considerable quantity of chloride of 
Amlinm. Tim most important spas of this kind avo 
the thermal springs of Ems, and the cold springs 
of Sellers and Salzbrunn. They are useful in 
chronic catarrhal affections of tho bronchial tubes, 
tlio stomach and intestines, and tho larynx ; while 
the Eins waters possess n high reputation in certain 
chronic disouses of the womb and adjacent organs, 
(c) Alkaline Saline Waters, of which tho chief 
contents are sulphate and bicarbonate of soda, 
such as tho warm springs of Carlsbad and the 
cold springs of Mnvienbad, serviceable to patients 
suffering from abdominal plethora, if unconnected 
with diseases of tho heart or lungs. Thcso waters, 
especially those of Carlsbad, allord an excellent 
remedy for the habitual constipation which so 
frequently arises from sedentary occupations. 

(2) Tho chief contents of the Hitter Waters are 
the sulphates of magnesia ami soda; and the bast- 
known spas of this class are fclioso of SedliU, 
Fried riel ishull, and Kissingen ; although two valu¬ 
able English examples are tho hitler wator. of 
Cherry llock, near iCingawood, in GlouccHLemlriro, 
and the Puvton Spa, near Swindon, in Wiltshire. 
These waters net both as purgatives and diuretics. 

(3) Tlio Muriatod Writers are divisible into («) 
Simple Muriated Waters, of which tire chief con¬ 
tents are a moderate quantity of chloride of sodium 
or common salt, The chief spas of this class mo 
Wiesbaden and 11 adon-Baden, which avo hot j tlioso 
of Smleti (in Nassau), of Mondnrf [near Luxem¬ 
bourg), and of Cnnstatfc (near Stuttgart), which 
are tepid; and those of Kissingcn, Homburg, and 
Cheltenham, which are cold. The miniated saline 
springs of Saratoga in the United States are some 
of them chalybeate, others sulphurous or iodmoua; 
all of thorn being rich in carbonic acid gas. Tho 
Hulls ton saline spring near Saratoga has a very 
high proportion of" carbonic acid. They are 
clnelly employed in cases of gout, rheumatism, 
scrofula, and abdominal plethora, (ft) Murhitctl 
Lithia Waters, of which the chief contents are the 
chlorides of sodium and lithium. In gout they 
first aggravate the pain, but then give relief; and 
in periodic headache they have been found service¬ 
able. (c) Brines,, whose chief contents are a largo 
amount of chloride of sodium, such ns^the spas 
of Helnne in Westphalia and Nauheim in Hesse. 
They avo mostly employed for bathing, and are 
often of much service in scrofula, amuinia, rheu¬ 
matism, certain forms of paralysis, and catarrh of 
the inn conn membranes, (d) Jodo-bromatcd Mu A* \ 
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°{ c< \ Waters, in which, besides a moderate quantity 
of chloride of sodium, the iodides aiul bromides of 
sodium amhnagiiesimn are contained in an appreci¬ 
able quantity. The Kreuznaoli waters arc used 
both tor drinking- and bathing, and are of service 
in scrofulous infiltrations of tho glands, in scrofu¬ 
lous ulcers, in olirouic inflammation of the n terns 
and ovaries, &c. Tho waters of Ilall, in Austria 
Proper, lmvo a high reputation in cases of hroiieho- 
cele or goitre. 

(-1) Earthy Waters, of which the chief contents 
are sulphate and cavbonate of lime, ns at Wil- 
diuigen, Leak, Bath, Lucca, and Pisa. The Wil- 
dnngen water is ‘ a capital diuretic, and not only 
promotes tho elimination of gravel and renal 
calculi, hut, by its Louie action on the mucous 
membrane of the urinary parages, serves to pre¬ 
vent the formation of fresli concretions. It is 
also much used for chronic catarrh of tlio bladder, 
neuralgia of the urethra and neck of the bladder, 
dysuvia, and incontinence of urine. 1 Tho baths of 
Louie, in which many pntients remain nine hours 
daily (viz. from I a.ji, to 10 A.M., and from 2 p,m. 
to r> r.M.), until an eruption appears, are chiefly 
used in chronic skin diseases. The waters of Bath, 
Pisa, and Lucca, which arc thermal, are useful in 
chronic skin diseases, gout, rheumatism, &c. 

(;j) Indifferent Thermal Waters, which usually 
contain a small amount of saline constituents. Of 
the spas of this class the most important avo 
G ostein (95° to 113°), Tenlitz (120*), Wildbad 
(9(P), Wnrinbrunn (100 3 ), Clifton (83°), and Bux¬ 
ton (8*2 3 ). Their most striking effects arc to 
stimulate tho skin ami excite the nervous system. 
‘They arc especially used in chronic rheumatism 
and atonic jjnut; in diseases of the skin, such as 
prurigo, psoriasis, lichen; in neuralgia and paraly¬ 
sis due to rheumatic and gouty exudations, to 
parturition, or to severe diseases, such as typhoid 
tever and diphtheria; in hysteria; and in general 
weakness and marasmus.* 

(G) Chalybeuto Waters, which are divisible into 
(«) Simple Acidulous Clutlybeatcs, whose chief con¬ 
tents avo carbonic acid and bicarbonate of protoxide 
of iron; and (ft) Saline Acidulous Chalphcafcs^ 
whoso chief contents arc sulphate of soda and bi¬ 
carbonate of protoxide of iron. Tho quantity of 
iron present is very small—from ’08 to -15 in JOOO 
parts. Many of the chalybeate springs, especially 
in Germany, contain also much carbonic, acid; 
carbonate, sulphate, and chloride of sodium is 
frequently present, and may help in the 'cure, 
Harrogate, ilippohlwn, Hamburg, and tlio Tut- 
imm spring at Saratoga are examples of chaly¬ 
beate wells which are very seldom thermal. .Strntli- 
peff'ev 1ms both chalybeate and sulphurous springs. 
Chalybeate waters arc valuable in anainift, enlarge¬ 
ment of the spleen, and many female disorders. 

(7) Sulphurous Waters, which contain sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen or metallic sulphides (sulphurets), 
or both. Tlio moat important sulphurous thermals 
aro those of Aix-la-Cl lapel lo, Baden (near Vienna), 
Bareges, Eaux- Cliaudes, and Bagnfcres doLnchonj 
whilst amongst the cold sulphurous springs those 
of Nonndurf (in Hesse-Nassau) ami Harrogate are 
of great importance. They are extensively used 
in chronic diseases of the skin, aiul tiro of service 
in many cases in which exudations require to bo 
absorbed, as in swellings of the joints, m old gun- 
shot woiuidft, and in chronic gout and rheumatism., 
In cluonic laryngeal and bmnchiaJ catarrh they 
frequently give relief, and in chronic poisoni n" by 
Jeau or mercury they favour the elimination of the 
poison, although to a far less degree than iodide of 
potassium taken internally. The sulphurous waters 
are employed ex temully and internally, and mineral 
mud-baths are believed by many physicians to form 
a valuable auxiliary to this treatment. 
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See Alfchans, Spas of Europe (1SI>2) ; Glover, Mineral 
Waters (1857} ; Tiolibourno and Grosser James, Mineral 
Waters 0 / Europe (18831; IkacLhaw’s Dictionary of 
Mineral (new cd. 1S8U}; Wnlton, The Mineriit 

lFritu? of the United States and Canada (1875) i Ger¬ 
man works by Korsclifeld nucl Piclilor (1S75-70), Lehmann 
flflrn, Fleclisig (1882); and tlic Avorlid cited ab Health* 
nrsours. 

Minerva, the name of a Korn an gothless. 
Men tilled liy the later Griecbitig Homans with 
tlifi Greek Athena (rpvff. Her najiie is thought to 
spring from the same root as mans (‘mind 5 ); 
and Ihe ancient "Latin bcWmt ?tmi critic, Vmto, 
regarded her a* the impersonation of divine thong-]it 
—the plan of the material universe of which Jupiter 
vpos the e\ enter and June the representative. 
Hence all that goes on among men, all that con¬ 
stitutes the ddrelopnicnfc of human destiny—itself 
hub the expression of the divine idea or intention 
—is under her care. She is the patroness of arts 
and trade*, mid was invoked alike by poet*, 
painters, tciudivra, pliyMirmns, and all hinds of 
craftsmen. She also guides heroes in war; and, 
in fact, every wiso idea, every hold act, and every 
useful oiie-j -something- to the high inspira¬ 

tion of tins virgin goddess. Her oldest temple 
at Rome was that 6u the Capitol, but she lmd 
another on the Avon tine. Her festival was held 
in March, and lasted five days, from the 19tli to 
the 23d inclusive. 

jHincrrn-prcss, the name of a printing-office 
in Leartenhali Street, London, from which issued 
in tins later part of the 18th and the earlier part 
of the HItli century a long series of highly senti¬ 
mental novels, with remarkably intricate plots and 
an ample measure of tribulation and tears before 
the lumpy denouement was reached. These were 
gradually laughed out of existence as a taste 
for mow humane arid healthy fiction spread over 
England. 

MincriiiU), an agricultural town of Sou them 
JtflJy, 44 miles n. of JJaii. Pop. 14,072. 

Mines, Military, are underground passages by 
means of which explosives are lodged in such a 
position ns to destroy the enemy’s works or to gain 
cover for lodgments from which the besieger may 
continue hv* advance. They me genet ally lmt 11 
few feet below the surface, never driven through 
rock /or any distance, and require fining with 
vruodeu c«w«. 

15cfore the invention of gunpowder, mines were 
constantly used to effect an entrance into a besieged 
place or to bleach its walls by underpimung them 
with timber, wliich was then set on lire. Ly mean** 
of them Alexander the Great Ineachcd the walls of 
&az.% Cn Hir found the Chutfe skilled in their use, 
and oven, able to arrest the progress of Ids owii 
nuuw. Ikwvdec urine* began to he largely 
early in the lijth century. At the siege of'Padua 
in lol)5) the breaches were mined and the mines 
exploded mulur the feet of the storming parties 
IvMlemuu'g, too, behind the walls near their )mc 
and tin* long gMh*rii« from them under the ditch 
ivitli tians\ui.-sab and listener were added to the 
permanent f 01 titications of the ]7lh century. 

1 h^c ciudtied the besieged to ascertain the 
dilution of the besiegers' mridng approach and to 
destroy las gulkwie* by tiinclv explosions. Thus 
at t ho siege of t ant Ha by the -Turks, which lasted 
two years and a half (1657-00), Jnwe than 1300 
nuncs \Y<jie exploded by one side ot the other 

dnriiTu^i u ( : , ; nnte ! ,|llinc ‘ i j! et? amc very elaborate 
(hniiig tlut ltlth century, radiating from the salients 
mueumes m several tier, ; (be length of the galleries 
w a single front m some ca^.s amnmitod to 3 

Pbihr^ °l TJ w\. ^ lern B ^tP»is am perhaps less 
ciabbiate, but then- importance is fully recognised 


AVIion tlie besieger can no longer advanco by 
surface approaches lie has recourse to mining, sink¬ 
ing a vertical shaft (4' x 2' inside jnensiirmiiraifc) nr 
ail inclined gallery (6' S" :: O' G" or 4' 10" x 2'J, 
generally from the third parallel, and from it 
working his way forwards. Branch-galleries 
(3' <J" x 2'J are lirofceu out wherever necessary, and 
specially constructed frames fitted throughout as 
the work progresses. Ju such a confined space only 
very small tools can he used, and only one mail 
can work at the head of a gallery afc one time, 
doing about 12 inches an hour, Small trucks and 
bellows, or other ventilating appliances, are also 
nocessnvy. At the head of the gallery a chamber 
is constructed to bold the charge, wliich is then 
tumped —that is to any, the gallery in rear is filled 
with earth, for a distance greater than the length 
of the line of hast resistance 1 or distance to tho 
nearest suvfacc, and lived by electricity, powder 
hose, or BcckfbrdV^ fuse. If the circular opening 
made by the explosion lias a diameter equal to the 
line of least veMstnnce it is called a onc lincd 
crater; if double that line, a two-lined cratcr t and 
so on. Minos producing tiro-Uncd craters aro 
called common mines; those so lightly charged as 
to produce no craters are called camou/lcts. The 
latter are used by the defender to tksLvoy the 
assailant's mines without /onniug craters which 
lie might utilise as lodgments. Gunpowder is 
preferred to other explosives if the gallery is to ho 
used again, as the fumes ate not so noxious. 

Mining tactics require vovy great coolness, 
judgment, and resolution, especially on tho part 
of the besieged. Ho must from his listening 
galleries estimate the distance of tlio enemy and 
avoid exploding his countermines too soon or lie 
will only injure his own galleries. Tf he ceases to 
hear the miner’s (ruck running iu the enemy ’h 
gallery ho will know that tamping has commenced 
uud that, if within range, the time has come to 
explode liis cat/ioujU't. The defender is restricted 
to small charges for fear of making craters, nzrifws 
his ^ countermino galleries arc very deep, while the 
besieger can advantageously use von- large ones. 
Thus the former may he siiid to light wiLli a 
short-range weapon against cui adversary \udug one 
which is effective at a greater distance. Tim chief 
noint In )iis favour is that lie can prepare boforo- 
, hand a network of galleries, anil hy using boring , 
tools lie can place charges some distance in 
advance of their heads; but the besieger will 
ascertain their disposition and extent by menus 
of iiianw or spies, and will place heavily charged 
mines on a line as nearly as possible parallel to 
the ends of the countermines, but not nearer than 
H yards, the distance at which work h audible 
to the enemy. These arc fired and lodgments 
formed in then craters from wliich the same tactics 
are repeated; the ermnterrmnes when broken into 
are occupier], am] thus ground is gradually gained, 
and the defender driven back stop by step until 
the counterscarp is reached. This wall is broken 
through by a mine, the ditch crossed, the breach 
reached and occupied, rniler the broach the 
defender will have placed mines which lie will 
spring at the moment of assault. 

Somewhat akin to these latter arc the ground 
torpedoes placed 111 front or a work close under 
the surface of the ground over which tfio enemy 
uumt pass to the assault, ami fired by the pressure 
of his weight upon them. These are chiefly of use 
against savages, and were largely employed by 
Geneial Gordon. 111 the defence of Khartoum 
Another similar form of defence called n fou- 
gassc is an excavation in tho form of tho fmstnun 
or a cone with u« nxis inclined at about 40° with 
the horizon, The charge is placed in a recess 
at the bottom, covered with a strong wooden 
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platform on which rough stones, bricks, or shells 
arc placed. On 1 icing fired these aro projected 
forward and cover a lame surface of the ground 
in front. Eighty pounds of powder would throw 5 
tons of bricks and stones over a space 160 yards 
long and 120 broad. A shell fougasse is simply a 
box buried in the ground, the lower part filled with 
powder and the upper with shells. It is generally 
self*exploding, like the ground torpedo. 

Submarine mines are charges of on plosive 
material (usually gun-cotton or dynamite) sunk in 
rivers, estuaries, or roadsteads to prevent the 
passage of hostile ships. They arc either observa¬ 
tion mines, fired by electricity from an observing 
station; eonirolleti electro-contact mines, fired by 
the defender when a vessel striking them gives 
notice of its boing over them ; uncontrolled mines, 
medianical, cleefcro-incclianical, or chemical, which 
are exploded when struck with adequate force by 
friend or foo ; or dormant mines, which, sunk at 
first, can at any time he caused to rise and obstruct 
the passage, 

Submarine mines are usually placed chequerwise 
in several rows and groups und often at varying 
depths. Observation mines cannot be relied upon 
at greater distances than one sea mile in foggy 
weather, and at night must he watched by electric 
search-lights. With contact mines there is the 
danger of friendly ships mistaking the channel. 
All wine fields must be defended by heavy guns 
placed in batteries secure against lauding parties, 
otherwise the enemy's boats will creep for the 
mines or clear a passage through them by explod¬ 
ing countermines. It is m dflncult to arrange a 
system of mines which will not interfere with the 
passage of friendly ships and yet can ho relied 
upon to prevent tliat of an enemy’s vessels at all 
times and in all weaLhors, however disguised, that 
they are only unobjectionable when used for the 
absolute closing of comparatively narrow channels 
to all traffic. 

Sonic sen-forts have torpedo passages from which 
Whitehead fish torpedoes ana similar projectiles 
can bo discharged ; but these can hardly bo classed 
as Huhinarino mines, 

MfllgHctti, Mauoo, Cavours most distin¬ 
guished diseiplo and successor as leader of the 
Italian Eight, was horn 8th September 1818 of a 
commercial family in Bologna, ami supplemented a 
brilliant cornua at its university by a prolonged 
tour in France, Gorniany, and Groat Britain. L ice 
trade as vindicated by Jlichrirtl Cnhdcn found him 
prepared for its acceptance, by fainiliarity with 
the Leaching of its Tuscan anticipator Band ini. 
With, tho election in 1840 of Pope Pina IX. 
young Italy’s aspirations for national unity and 
constitutional government seemed nearing their 
fruition, and Miiigliefcfci started a journal in aid 
of his country’s regeneration. Ho enjoyed Pio 
Nono’s favour, and was made piiembor nf the 
1 Consulta della Finalize 1 and minister of Public 
Works. But under the pressure of Austria, hacked 
by ItwlolHky’H forces, the pope’s reforming;; zeal was 
short-lived, and Minghetti, like others of his school, 
abjured the papal government and onrolled in the 
Sardinia army to fight for his country’s cause 
under King Charles Albert, Ho served with dis¬ 
tinction in the Lombard campaign ; was promoted 
captain, then majorand on the Hold ot Custoza 
earned the cross of the Knights of St MauriAo, 
After tho fatal defeat at Novara lie settled at 
Turin, an ardent student of economics and devoted 
friend of Crtvour, whose confidences he shared 
during the diploma tic mootings at Paris which pre¬ 
ceded the Crimean war, the war of 1850, and the 
expulsion of Austria from Lombardy, In the event¬ 
ful yours 1830-60 liu was Cavtwr's secretary for 
foreign affairs, till he resigned with his chief over 
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the treaty of Yillafraiica, Ilis next post was that 
of minister of the Interior, and on CiLVour’s death 
in June 180L he was regarded as his ablest repre¬ 
sentative in the Italian chamber. In 1863 lie be¬ 
came prime-minister, in 1864 he concluded with the 
Emperor Napoleon the ‘ Sep ten diet Convention. ’ In 
1868 be was Italian minister in London, und (here¬ 
after minister of Apiculture. In 1870 the collapse 
of tho .Second Empire brought with it the dissolu¬ 
tion of the September Convention, anil Kumc be¬ 
came tlio capital of Italy and scat of government. 
Prom 1873 to 1870 Minghctti was prime-minister 
for the second time, and among ninny useful 
measures earned his country's gratitude by ellbet- 
ing the ‘ pumggio 1 or financial equilibrium between 
her outlay uml income. For. the next ten years 
Minghetti was still the most prominent member of 
tlic Italian parliament. His lectures and essays on 
Raphael anu Dante illustrate cm the uuthetio side a 
catholicity of culture which in fchespheroof practical 
politics can point to his treatises on liconomia 
Tublica (1859) and La Chiesa c lo Mato (1878). 
Ho died in Home, 10th December 1S8G. Sec his 
J\Iiei llieordi (Turin, 1888). 

Mingrolia, See Geoiigta, Caucasus, 

lUillllo (Span. Mino t anc. J\Iimus) y a river of 
Spain and Portugal, rises in the noi til-east of 
Galicia, Hows south-west through the Spanish 
province* of Lugo and Orense, and, after forming 
the boundary between Portugal and Spain, falls 
into tho Atlantic Ocean. Its total length is 174 
miles, and it is navigable for small craft 25 miles 
nhove its mouth; n bar at tho entrance prevents 
the passage of largo vessels. Area of basin, 157,000 
f?q, in. Its chief tributary is fclie Sii, which joins it 
from tho left. 

illiiiiaturc-imillfiliftj, or the painting of por¬ 
traits on a small scale, originated in, the practice 
of embellishing manuscript book's (see Illumina¬ 
tion of Manuscripts). As the initial letters 
wore written with rod lead (Lafc. tniniitm), the art 
of illumination was expressed by the Lew Latin 
verb mi metre, and the term miniaium was applied 
to tiie small pictures introduced. After the inven¬ 
tion of printing and engraving this delicate art 
entered oil a now phase; copies in small dimensions 
of celebrated pictures came to he in considerable 
request, and, m particular, there arose mich a, de¬ 
mand for miniature-portraits that a miniature in 
popular language came to signify \% very small 
portrait. 1 Soon after their introduction lniniaturc- 
p or traits were executed with very great skill in 
England. Holbein (c. 1495-1543) painted exquisite 
miniatures, and having settled in London, Ids works 
had great iniluenca in calling forth native talent, 
Tho works of Nicholas Hilliard (horn at Exeter 
1547, died 1619) aro justly held in high estimation. 
Isaac Oliver (1556-1617) was employed hv Queen 
Elizabeth and most of the distinguished characters 
of the time; his works are remarkable for careful 
and elaborate execution; and his son, Peter Oliver 
(1601-47), achieved even a higher reputation, 
Thomas Flatman (1637-88) painted good minia¬ 
tures. Samuel Cooper (born at London 1609, died 
1C72), who was with his brother Alexander a pupil 
of his uncle, John Hoskins, an artist of reputation 
(died 1G64), carried miniature-painting to high 
excellence. Cromwell and Milton sat to him; lie 
was employed by Charles II., anti obtained tlic 
highest patronage at the courts of France and in 
Holland. Jean Petitot (1607-91) was the first to 
bring to perfection the art of enamelling as ap¬ 
plied to portraiture. There are as in any as fifty- 
eight examples of this great artist in the Jones 
Collection at the South -Kensington Museum. 
Richard Cosway (1740-1821) was one of the 
most famous miniaturists of the I8Lh century, 
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Uniter L Tbcrlmm (1818-85) first made Ms 
iirtino a* a miniaturist, and many others might 
l>e mentioned; hnt the last famous miniature- 
painter was Siv William ( 1 794-18(1) ), who 

lived to see liis art .superseded by. photography. 
The muni mr of his miniature* in existence is said 
to number over 2200. Of late years public interest 
in Lite woik of the miniaturist hns levivcd, and 
.several exhibitions of Miniature.? liave been held. 
PrieuH have advanced, and it is extremely diJficulb 
to obtain good examples. The works of Cosway 
are especially sought after. Photography inav he 
Slid to have killed the art, although miniatures 
have continued to he painted ; hut enthusiasts hope 
from the interest wow taken in hv-Amical Hpeeimens 
that the art innv yet he revived. As to technical 
ilemils* Hie only artists painted on vellum and 
used body-colours— i.e. colours mixed with white 
or other oparpic pigment*', and this practice was 
continued till a coin pat alivoly late period, when 
thin loaves of ivory fixed on caul-hoard with gum 
weio mi tali luted. Many of the old miniature- 
painters worked with oil-colours on small plates 
of copper or silver, .After ivory was substituted 
for vellum transparent colours were employed on 
faces, ImmW, and other delicate portions of the 
picture, the opaque colours being only used in 
draperies ami the like; but during the 19th 
century, in which the art has been brought to 
the highest excellence, the practice lias been to 
execute the entire work with the exception of 
the high lights in white drapery with transparent 
colours. 

Walpole 1 * jlucixfotes; C«Mu,'/h€ cf 

L.'hibiteU at South Kin^huttm (It?l3i5) ; Russell, Art of 
Minin in re (4th ed. 3870); Vaguer, Miniature Paiutinft 
}Tldhtdriphiar f 18?tl) ; Foster, ‘Sonic MiniaUwo Painters,’ 
in Antifjiim'ji (vuls. xiii.-xiv.); J. W. llmdluy, Dictionary 
of j\Iiu(ttturhtB (8 vuls, 1888-89); nmlJ. L. Prupurfc, His¬ 
tory of MiuiaU'ic Art (188 f J). 

lUinid, Claude Etioxk, inventor of the Minie 
rifle, wap horn in Palis- in 1814, enlisted in the army 
a 1 " a private soldier, and quitted it as colonel in 
188S. lie devoted his principal thought to the per¬ 
fecting of fiiearniN, and in 1849 invented the Minie 
ride (see lliFl.E). In 185S tlie khedive of Egypt 
appointed him director of a small-anna factory and 
musketry school in Cairo, lie died in LS79, 

Minims [Fratres Minimi, ‘Least llreClnen 
so culled, in token of ill greater humility, by 
contrast with the Fra Ires Miuores or Leaser 
Ilrethicn of Bt VrniicU of Assisi), ail older of the 
lb mi nn Catholic Church, founded Iky another St 
Francis a native of Paula, a small town of Cala¬ 
bria, about the middle of the loth century. Bee 
F 11 VXC E3CO V r V A LX A. 

Hilling, The art of mining comprehends all 
the processes wheieby the useful luinoials are 
obtained from their natural localities beneath the 
surface of the earth, und the subsequent operations 
by which many of them must be prepared for iho 
purposed of the metallurgist. The art has been 
pmctisoil fiom the remotest times. It is referred 
to in the 28th chapter of the Hook of Job ; aiul 
an Egyptian papyin*, dmwn in 1400 n.e., pre¬ 
served in the museum at Turin, depicts tins work - 
iug-Mif a gold-mine. The lust wliter who treated 
mining systematically Ucorgiiw Agricula. In 

looli he published in Latin an exhaustive treatise 
on the nihjcct. The in trod action of gunpowder 
a* u blastiug-ayenb in l«2t> eomidetcly changed the 
conditions under which mining had up to that time 
beeri earned oil, and the enlarged scale on which 
mining operations am now cundacted has led to 
the invention of new methods of working, and to 
the introduction of machines of greater precision 
and power. 

All mineral deposit* are dhideil into two very 

broad divisions The limt includes the beds or 
scams of iron ore, coal, and .salt. These are 
deposits laid out more or less horizontally and 
parallel to the stratification of the surrounding 
rocks. The second class includes mineral veins or 
lodes (see 0 jib- deposits), Various names have 
been given to these deposits. In the British 
colonies, for example, they are termed reefs (see 
Hold), a somewhat misleading name, A lode 
may be defined as ft repository of mineral matter 
which fills more or less completely a former fissure 
in the earths surface. 

The mining appliances employed are very diller- 
ent in the two classes of deposits. In the first class, 
it hi desirable to make a liole of the shortest pos¬ 
sible depth from the surface of the ground to the 
lied of mineral. A sliaftis therefore sunk through 
valueless beds until the mineral is i cached. Machin¬ 
ery of the best class is then used to extract the 
whole of llie mineral, due precautions hoing taken 
to avoid danger from falls of roof und from noxious 
gases. In the second class of deposits, the inclina¬ 
tion. of the mineral vein 1ms to ho taken, into 
account, as the deposit varies considerably in in¬ 
clination nnrl in sue. The vein must therefore ho 
studied fool by foot, downwards fvoui the top. 
The miner does not look favourably on vertical 
veins. Certainly in most cases it would appear 
that the chance of vertical lodes being productive 
is much less than in inclined ones, In some cases 
a vertical shaft is sunk, and passages, known ns 
cross-cats, are driven from lliis to the vein at 
d life rent levels. A vortical shaft presents the 
advantages of greater ease in sinking, hauling, 
and pumping. At the Comstock lode, in Nevada, 
thousands of pounds were wasted in sinking a per¬ 
pendicular shaft, the advantages of which were 
urged with considerable plausibility. A deep shaft 
nuiy cost from £10,000 to £50,000. In the case 
of nu inclined shaft tho cue obtained from the 
shaft itself enable* some of the charges to bo 
recouped. In a well-known Cornish eomier-minc, 
Tresovean, after an inclined shaft had been used 
for many year*, a new abaft, 1800 feet in depth, was 
sunk at a cost of £‘20,000 ; hut success had already 
heeii assured before this great outlay was contem¬ 
plated. The best arrangement for an ox Ion sire 
mine is lo have a main vertical shaft und several 
secondary inclined ones, "With inclined shafts it is 
out of the quest ion to put in the highly-perfected 
engines used at collieries, the object being not the 
removal as quickly us possible of large quantities 
cif material, hat the exploration of tho vein by 
slow aiul careful degrees at many points and with 
a moderate number of men. 

In 8oa\clung or prospecting for mineral deposits 
large sums of money are -spent, sometimes in vain. 
The surface of the rock is usually covered by 

1 deposits of sand and gravel, vegetable matter, vege¬ 
tation, and, in some cases, pent hogs, in conse¬ 
quence, many notable mines have been discovered 
by accident. Thus, the observation of the pellcLs 
picked up by birds led to thu discovery of ruins of 
gold ore iu Lower Hungary. Tho famous fbilvev- 
niiiies of Potosi arc said to have been discovered 
by an Indian who, taking hold of a bush to pre¬ 
vent liis falling, pulled il up by the roots and 
thereby disclosed glittering masses of native silver. 
Again, gold was (.Uncovered in California by James 
~\Y. Marshall, in 1848, while cutting a small 
mill-nice. In ancient times the search for 
mineral deposits was based on the indications given 
by the Divining-ml ( q.v,) ; and there still .exist 
intelligent miners whobolievo in this curious myth. 

In the s cm veil fm min end deposits, tho best evi¬ 
dence is obtained by putting down boro-holes. 
These are made by various methods, and nre put 
down to a depth of a few feel when required for 
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testing the character of the foundation subsoil, or, 
in oilier eases, to thousands of feet when required 
in seeking for or estimating the value of deposits 
of coal, salt, and ironstone. Ages ago bore-holes 
were put down by the Chinese to a depth of 3000 
feet. Recently, in Europe and America, depths of 
2000 feeb have nob unfrequently been attained. 
At Behind obiicli, near Merseburg, the deepest baio- 
hole in the world has boon put down by the 
Prussian government in search of coal. The sink¬ 
ing occupied several years (1830-86), and the depth 
attained amounted to 5831 feet. 

Bora-holes may be made by a circular borer 
moved by a lever, '['lie rods are of iron, with 
square heads, and arc turned by a cross-head 
worked by a couple of men. In this way eui auger- 
like cutting action is elleetcrt, With harder rock 
it is usual to advance by means of percussion. A 
chisel-headed tool is employed, which cuts holes of 
3 to 4 indict in diameter. At each stroke the 
boro-master causes lhe tool to turn slightly, Whew 
sufficient debris has accumulated the rods arc 
withdrawn, and an instrument pul down to extract 
the powdered material and water. With a leugth 
of rods amounting to 400 to 500 feet the weight is 
enormous, ami, in consequence of fclie concussion, 
clilliculties arise. Men nro not hu indent to raise 
the loud. In some cases a lever is used to raise 
the rods a few inches or feet, and to let them fall 
suddenly. In other cases the rods arc replaced 
by a rope. Tins, however, from being wefc and 
dry alternately, is apt to snap suddenly, and the 
rolls remaining in the hole are difficult to recover. 
The rods, too, may got twisted or the nature of 
the iron itself he altered by the vibration. In 
putting down a bore-hole, a tower or shears is 
erected over the hole. By making this GO to 70 
feet high, the inds may bo extracted in lengths of 
GO feet, and thus the G to 8 hours a day usually 
spent in unscrewing the rods are saved. 1 In some 
cases it is necessary to tube or line the whole bore¬ 
hole. See Do/tfm 

The ChiuoHo method of boring with rope* lias been 
imitator) in Europe with great economy, but with 
great liability to fracture and consequent loss. 
This lias been done by Messrs Mather & Platt 
of Salford, who employ a chisel-bit with circular 
sides so as to keep the bore-hole true, This is 
raised and allowed to fall n few inches or feet, 
according to the nature of the giound. It is 
attached to a weighty mass of iron with rings 
Revving as guides. The whole mass is fin spend ed 
by a Hat hempen rope. This ropo passes over n 
pulley io a drum on which ft mass of i’opo cm he 
accumulated. The pulley is attached to the piston- 
mil of a steam-engine. The action of the steam 
behind the piston lifts the pulley, and consequently 
the tool, the rope being clamped. The steam then 
causes the tool to fall, and on falling it automati¬ 
cally turns. A cylindrical tool can easily ho inserted, 
and acorn obtained that shows tho nature of the 
rock and its inclination. At the Paris Exhibition 
of 180'2 a proposal was made to drill with a tube 
in which diamonds were fixed, This was merely 
intended for use on a small scale; but it was soon 
applied to deep bore-holes. For this drill black 
diamond is employed, a substance with tho full 
hardness of the ordinary diamond and a certain 
amount of toughness. Though very expensive, 
this method of boring is found advantageous when 
great spaed in required. The fall of rock in bore¬ 
holes is apt to cause serious interruption on account 
of the jamming of the rods, Tho sudden strain 
given to roleaso them is liable to cause fracture, 
besides which the full work is not done by the rods. 
This difficulty is obviated in several ways, notably 
by replacing the iron rods by wooden ones, 3D to 32 
feet long, with iron connections. Tho free-falling 


cutler proposed by Kind and the hollow rods of 
Yon Oeynlmusen may bo instanced sin having 
rendered good service in the execution of great 
works. 

In order to open up a mine, tunnels or adit-levels 
are driven on the lode or to cut it whenever the 
contour of the country allows it, Shaft-sinking 
involves a larger outlay of capital and greater 
working costs. In tlio ordinaly method of Silking 
shafts, the workmen standing upon the bottom of 
tho i>it blast out the rock, and send the oxeamted 
material to the surface by means of an engine, 
wipe, and bucket. Tim sides of the shaft are 
supported by timbering or Availing. In water¬ 
bearing strata many difficulties are encountered. 
Brunei, tho father of the great engineer, proposed 
to obviate these by employing a circular frame 
with a cutting ring. On this, with hydraulic 
mortar, a wall Avas built and held firmly together 
by lies. In a second method, largely used in 
modern collieries, beams of cast-iron are employed, 
and 10,000 to 20,000 wooden wedges driven in, a 
succession of cast-iron segments or rings, knoAvn as 
tubbing, being built in. The shaft is thus sunk 
and the Avatcr pumped out. Tubbing a shaft is a 
very difficult operation, and the method has fre¬ 
quently been known to fail after £20,000 to £30,000 
has been Rpout ;< In order to get over the difficulties 
and dangers, Kind, a German engineer, thought of 
sinking a bore-hole Avitli sufficiently large tools 
consisting of solid masses of iron with .sharp steel 
teeth. Tho shaft having been bored, rings of cast- 
iron could, bo thought, bo fixed in and tlio water 
pumped out, Tins was tided in 1810 in a very 
difficult caso and avus found impracticable, and not 
until 18C0, when Clmiulron, an eminent Belgian, 
took the matter in hand, Avas the method successful 
A AvatcrtigUt bottom was made, half a dozen work¬ 
men at the surface doing all the work, The method 
hfis been employed in tho United Kingdom in a feav 
instances. One remarkable case inn 3 r bo mentioned. 
At tire mouth of the Tyne are coal-measures of 
great value, ami at South Shields attempts Avere 
made to work the coa-1 under the sen, Difficulty/ 
however, was earned by a baud of magnesian lime¬ 
stone highly charged with water. The enterprise 
proinisea to he very costly. Tubbing was totally 
unsuccessful, notwithstanding the fact that enor¬ 
mous pumps were employed raising as much as 
11,000 gallons of Avatcr per minute. Tho shaft avus 
II foot in diameter, and if the pumping ceased the 
water rose in the shaft 12 feet in two minutes. 
Recourse was then bad to the lvind-Chaudron 
method, which bnd previously been successfully 
tried on the Continent. The trimn or culbor of 
Uic boring tool Avas 3 or 4 feet in diameter, and the 
hole Avas bored to a certain dentin A larger cuttor 
was then used. In this way the sides Avorc formed 
into inclined planes, so tlmt the fragments rolled 
into a suspended bucket in the smaller hole, tlic 
bucket being raised from time to time, Warn a 
tilaco Avas reached Avhcrc a AvatcrtigUt joint could 
ha made, Ohimrlvon’s tubbing Avas applied and tho 
shaft successfully completed. In this tubbing the 
bottom ring lias a sliding case in which is placed a 
quantity of moss, Avhich, when the whole length of 
tubbing comes to rest on tho Avntcr light boil cut 
for it uiulor water by the borer, packs together and 
forms a tight joint, This method of sinking shafts 
is practically self-acting. It is economical and 
simple, and eliminates risk to human life. In 
ordinary (shaft-sinking accidents are frequent, as a 
screw or a hammer falling down the yaAvning gulf 
is likely to produce a fatal injmy. 

An ingenious device for overcoming the difficulties 
of shaft-sinking was invented by a French engineer, 
Tiiger. This consists in (lamming back the Avater 
by employing a constant resisting force; that is to 
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say, in pumping into the iron cylinder that- forma 
the shaft such an amount of air that the pressure 
on the bottom from within should he equal to that 
from without, lly means of a Homing in the 
cylinder, a lower air-tight compartment is formed, 
in which it is found that men can work under a 
pressure of 3* atmospheres. In order that the men 
may enter or leave tlieir working-place without 
disturbing the equilibrium of the lorccs, the prin¬ 
ciple of the canal-lock is applied, a second chamber 
being formed above the working one with trap- 
doom communicating with the shaft above and 
with the chamber below. One of these doom being 
always closed while the other is open, the excavated 
material can he drawn up without any appreciable 
loss of com pressed air. This method has been 
successfully applied at a number of shafts on the 
Continent. 

Another ingenious process of sinking through 
quicksand is that devised by II. Poptsch. This 
consists in freezing the water contained in that 
portion of the water-hearing ground which occupies 
the position of the intended shaft into a solid mass 
of ice, and then milking through ifc by hand without 
bavin" to pump any water. This method lias 
proved successful at several Continental collieries 
and at the Chapin mine in Michigan. 

The average depth of coal-mines before the intro¬ 
duction of the steam-engine did not exceed 100 
yards, whilst a near approximation for the present 
time would foa 400 yards. The deepest shaft in 
Groat Britain is that of the Ashton Moss Colliery, 
near Manchester, which has attained a depth of 
2850 feet. The seams dip at the rate of 9 inches 
per yard, ao tlmt parts of the workings are 3000 
feet deep, The deepest sd\aft in the world was 
until recently that of a silver-lead mine in Bohemia, 
at Pmbrmn, where the Adalbert shaft is 3132 feet 
in depth* This depth lias, however, been exceeded 
in the Lake Superior copper-mining district, where 
in 1890 fcho Calumet shaft attained a depth of 3000 
feet. 

The cutting of a path through the harder rocks, 
ns carried on by the ancient miners, was particu¬ 
larly laborious. The work was executed in con- 
lined spaces, and a large amount of dust was 
produced. The miners' vocation was excessively 
unhealthy, inasmuch as they wore obliged to inhale 
large quantities of dust; they thus became subject 
to disorders of the lungs to which they fell victims 
at an early a^e. Previous to the introduction of 
blasting the implements used were of the nature 
of wedges ami lianmieis. Bit by bit pieces of rock 
were broken away, the operation being aided by 
natural fissures in Mid rock and by the brittleness 
of the hard material. In this way the ancient 
miners cut coilin-shaped galleries 5*feet in height. 
At the present time the galLeries or levels aie 
usually 7 k feet high and 5 feet wide, thus affording 
great.facility for liavelliim and for ventilation. 
The invention of gunpowder is of much greater 
antiquity than its application Lo mining purposes. 
In the Utli century it was largely used for musketry 
mill cannon, and even for blowing down defences ; 
but, curiously enough, it was not applied to mining 
purposes until the beginning of the 17 th century, 
uml even Hum made its way so slowly that it was 
not largely employed unlit"the 18th century. In 
the operation of blasting use is nmdo of a borer or 
drill of I mu, or, as is more usual, of east-steel. 
I hi* is slriu k with a hammer. A hover of larger 
diameter may be used, held by one man and struck 
by another. Of late years mechanical rock-drills 
driven by steam or by compressed air have come 
largely into u«-u; see JJoitiNri, with illustration, 
llie bure-holo, when finished, is then charged. 
I he gunpowder is enclosed in a little bag of cloth 
dipped in pitch anil provided with a fu»c. Instead 


of using a cartridge of this kind, clay may be 
forced down the hole by a claying bar so as to shut 
off feeders of water, and the nolo will he dry 
enough to receive a charge of powder, A needle of 
iron or steel is placed m the midst of the charge 
with the ring at its end protruding, and tamping 
is introduced. For this purpose it is best to pub 
in clay piecemeal until the whole is idled up. 
Accidents may happen by pushing down the iron 
bar, which is apt to strike live against bard rock. A 
second suspected cause is that, when a man takes a, 
tamping bar and strikes it with a hammer, the air 
is compressed, and the tempemturo augmented 
sufficiently to explode the powder. These dis¬ 
advantages are set aside by Messrs Bickford & 
Smith’** safety-fuse (see BLiIKTIN«)- The older 
fuse consisted of carefully selected straws filled 
with Hue powder. The safety-fuse is of cotton 
with gunpowder in the middle. For use in wet 
ground it is covered with a waterproof composition. 
Considerable attention has been paid to the subject 
of consolidating tbo charge. Excellent work has 
been done with compressed powder; dynamite has 
become quite indhpensable; and gun-cotton is 
also employed, the bust form being Uie compressed 
variety invented by Abel. Nitrated gun-cotton or 
Ionite 1ms also mven admirable results. The 
fullest benefit of these modern explosives can only 
be obtained by the use of strong detonators lived, 
by electricity,* by which it is possible to place a 
number of bore-boles in such a manner tlmt when 
fired simultaneously they shall help each other, 

Tor removing coal these high explosives arc loo 
quick in their action, and bias ting-powder con¬ 
tinues to be used. Millions of tons of coal me still 
obtained by its aid. In order to obviate the danger 
of explosions in fiery collieries, many ingenious 
substitutes for blasting lmvo been proposed. For 
example, a hole is bomb anil wedges inserted to 
force down the coni which lias previously been 
undercut with tbo pick. Another plan of great 
prom iso is that devised by Smith and Moore, in 
which cartridges of caustic lime are employed, 
water being forced into tlicm bv a force-pump. 
The pressure of steam generated by the usual 
charge of seven cartridges is 2850 lb., the car¬ 
tridges themselves expanding to about live times 
their original size. The efficiency of these car¬ 
tridges varies with tho nature of the coal, tbo best 
result* having been obtained in tho Derbyshire 
collieries. 

The work of the miner engaged in undor-cutting 
the coabfiemn is very arduous, and various coal- 
cutting machines have been invented with a view 
to lessen the labour and expense. They work with 
compressed air or electricity, and have the cutters 
arranged on the periphery of a rotating dine, or on 
a travelling pitch-chain. Though largely employed 
in America, they have not vet come into extensivo 
use in Great Britain. The coal, when broken 
down, is placed in wagons, and drawn by horses or 
engine-power to the bottom of the shaft ami raised 
to the surface. 

The actual mode of working tho coal, although 
varying greatly in every district, may be broadly 
divided inU) (1) the post-nnd-stall, or bord-uml- 
pillar, or (in Scotland) stoop-and-room, method, 
whore the first stage of excavation is accomplished 
with the roof sustained by coal ; (2) the long-wall 
method, where the whole of the coal is allowed to 
settle behind the miners, no sustaining pillars of coal 
being left. The latter method, when well planned, 
is the wafer both ns regards facility of ventila¬ 
tion and less liability lo accidents from falls. At a 
Durham colliery, working the Harvey seam, which 
is 3A feet in thickness, 5185 tons of coal were 
oh tamed when working by the long-wall System, 
and 5052 tons when working by the post-ancl-stall 
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system. In thick and highly-inclined beds it is 
usual to remove the coal hy horizontal slices, and 
to iill the excavation with waste material In 
some instances blast-furnace slug is used for the 
purpose. 

The mode of working metalliferous veins clillers 
greatly from that followed in the case of the more 
or leas horizontal coal-beds. Horizontal galleries, 
termed leads, am driven upon the lode usually 10 
fathoms (CO feet) apart. They are rarely perpen¬ 
dicularly above one another, as they fulluw tlio 
inclination of the vein, The levels are connected 
by means of small shafts, termed winzes, Ile- 
presenlcd on a vertical plane, the vein will thus he 
seen to he cut up into pillars which arc worked hy 
tlio method of sloping. Of thin there arc two 
varieties—underhand and overhand sloping. In 
the former the ore is gradually worked away 
downwards from the lloor of one level, the ore and 
worthless mineral being taken out through the 
level next below. In most districts underhand 
sloping has boon superseded by the more econo¬ 
mical overhand method, in which the miners 
stand on timber platforms and break down the 
mineral above them. 

Tlio great depth and sizo of modern collieries 
necessitate the raising of greater quantities of coal 
through a single shaft than was ever con tern pin ted 
in former times. The winding-engines of modem 
erection avo consequently of extraordinary power. 
Thus, afc ( Harris 1 Navigation Colliery the engines 
have cylinders with a diameter of 54 inches, and 
are capable of raising 6 tons of coal, or, with ropes 
and the cages containing the coal-trucks, a total 
load of 15^ tons, at a speed of 32 feet per second. 
The quantities which can thus ho raised are 
enormous. It is by no means uncommon for D00 to 
1400 tons to be raised from one pit in the clay. 

In collieries both coal aiul men are raised in the 
cages, hut in the metalliferous mines the man- 
engine is largely used. This consists of a reciprocat¬ 
ing rod or pair of rods fitted with stops, hy which 
the miner is rained 8 to 14 feet at a stroke. Al¬ 
though this method obviates the tax on the energies 
of the men entailed by this climbing of ladders, it 
is hy no means free from danger. Prussian stat¬ 
istics show that whore man-engines are employed 
lliera aro four times as many accidents as where 
cages and ropes or where ladders five used. 

At the Epinac collieries in France a remarkable 
pneumatic system of raising coal and men is em¬ 
ployed. An air-tight wrought-iron tube, -5 fed 
3 inches in diameter, ia placed in tho shaft and 
Titled with apis ton-cftgo carrying nine coal-wagons. 
The air being exhausted above tlio piston, a load 
of 3 tons of coal in raised at a rato of 19 inches per 
second, Tho great cost of the installation has pro- 
vented tlio method from being generally adopted. 

In almost all mines the surrounding rock contains 
w a tor which rapidly accumulates in the workings. 
Where tho contour nf the district is suitable, tlio 
best method of draining the mine is by means of an 
adit-level —i.c. a tunnel driven in tho hillside. In 
sonic cases extensive areas are drained hy adits. 
Thus, the great Gwen nap adit in Cornwall, which 
is with its branches 40 miles in length, drains 
30 srp m. As further examples of Ion" mlits 
may be cited the Ernst-August adit in the 
Harz Mountains, which has a total length of 
14 miles and cost £85,500, and the I-tatlifiolitin- 
berger adit at Freiberg in Saxony, which, is 25 
miles long. In cases where adits are unavail¬ 
able, recourse must he had to pumps either of the 
lifting or forcing type, The principal typo of 
engines is that known as the Cornish pumping- 
on gin e, which is a single-acting condensing bejini- 
engino working expansively. Some of these engines 
are of enormous size, tho cylinders in some cases 


being as much as 100 inches in diameter. Their 
great cost and ponderous character have led to the 
introduction of cheaper direct-acting engines which 
placed underground force columns of water to 
vertical heights of as much as 1000 feet. At a 
silver-mine nt Klanstlial, in the Harz Mountains, a 
pair of direct-acting totally engine* have been 
erected, driven hy hydraulic power, with a head of 
1059 feet, At twelve levolulione per minute these 
pumps force 330 gallons of water up 750 feet. 

The ventilation of subterranean workings is a 
problem of the greatest importance, The air is 
contaminated hy the respiration of men and h/>i>as 
by the combusLum of lights, by the smoke of 
explosives, anil by deleterious dust, Added to 
which, in tlie cafe of collieries, the insidious live- 
damp or carhuretied hydrogen exudes from the 
coal Mingled with air this gas forms tho 
explosive mixture to which so many miners 
owe their death (sec Firedamp, Choke-damp, 
Safety-lamp), lb is rdwimia that the venti¬ 
lating current must be Bullicienfc to dilute this 
mixture below the firing-point and to sweep it 
away. The general made of ventilating a colliery 
is to bare two shafts, a doivnvmt and an njicasl. 
The pure air entering by the downcast shaft 
traverses tlio roadways of the colliery. By means 
of doors and stoppings, tlio current is caused to 
travel in the required direction so ns to reach the 
innermost workings of the mine. It then passes to 
the upcast shaft and returns to the surface. The 
motion of fclie air-current is earned by furnaces or 
hy mechanical ventilator?. In the former case, a 
largo furnace is kept burning at the bottom of the 
upcast shaft, the air in which it heats and causes 
to expand, In tins way a volume of air is obtained 
suitable for very extensive workings, ns much as 
120,000 to 250,000 cubic feet of air being passed 
through the shafts per minute. In the caso of 
mechanical ventilators, the vitiated nil- is with¬ 
drawn from the colliery by the exhausting action 
of centrifugal fans, which may he made either of 
large diameter to nui at low velocity, or of small 
diameter to run at high velocity. At several 
important collieries these funs attain enormous 
dimensions, in some cases as much as 45 feet in 
diameter and 14 feet in width. 

Almost as important as ventilation in relation to 
the safety of human life is the accurate construc¬ 
tion and the preservation of mine-plans. In many 
cases the plans are laid down without any reference 
to the phenomenon of the variation of the magnetic 
needle. Trusting to old plans constructed in this 
way, tho miner may drive straight into old work¬ 
ings Idled with water, the tapping of which would 
he death to all employed in the colliery. 

Tho progressive legislation in connection with 
mines (e.g. the Coal-mines Regulation Act of 
1872, amended 1886, which prescribes for the inspec¬ 
tion of mines by duly appointed inspectors, &c.) 
has proved beneficial in diminishing the pro¬ 
portion borne hy the accidents to the number of 
miners employed j for whereas in 1850, when the 
output of coal in the United Kingdom did nob 
exceed 50,000,000 tons, the number of miners em¬ 
ployed being about 200,000, tlio deaths slightly 
exceeded 1000 in the year., in 1877, when the out¬ 
put of coni whs 134,000,000 tons and the number of 
miners double that in 1850, the deaths were onl>[ 
1200 in number. The deaths from explosions of 
firedamp during the eleven years 1875-1885 formed 
but '23*57 per cent, of the total deaths, the re¬ 
mainder being due to fallR of roof and other causes, 
For statistics of mineral production, see Great 
Britain, United States, &c. 

In England and Ireland tlie crown has the right 
to all mines of gold and silver; but where these 
metals, arc found in mines of tin, copper, iron, or 
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ofchcir baser metal, fclien the crown has only the right 
to take the ore at a price fixed by statute- In 
Scotland gohl-niincs belong to the crown without 
limitation, and silver*mines when three-halfpence 
rd silver can he extracted from the pound of lead. 
As a general rule, in the United States as well as 
in Britain, whoever is the owner of freehold land 
hits a right to all the mines underneath the sur¬ 
face, foi 0 Iris absolute owncisliip extends to the 
centre of the earth ; hut under special «mn i< and 
contract's iti* not uncommon for one person to bo 
owner of the surface of the laud and another to 
be owner of the mine* beneath ; or several persons 
may be owners of diffluent kinds of mines lying 
one above the other in the dilleienL strata. On the 
public lands of the United States, a title or license 
may lie obtained by any citizen from Ihe general 
laud ntlice at Washingtou, at the rate of $5 per 
acre of surface pre-empted ; no royalty is paid, hut 
the claim itm-sfe he worked in accordance both with 
local regulation* and with the general mining law*., 
which pi escribe as one condition the performance 
of a cerUin amount of work annually. If this eon- 
dUion is not fulfilled, the mine may be 1 denounced,’ 
and any other person secure the claim. 

ttiBLiuoBAfur.-'-'T*ic literature ol mining is very 
cxteiialvtf, but the following may ho cited ns useful works 
of reference; Cullmrii Ltciwxa on A/oi tnp, translated by 
Dr C*. Le Nevo Foster ami IV. Galloway] Sir YTiiring- 
ton Smvtli, Co>\l-mining (7th cil. Loud. 1890); J. J. 
Atkinson, Pmcl'icnl Treatise on the Gam met Kith in 
Co*l-mimx{ Lonrl. 1870) ; 11 Hunt t firitixh Jfinmj (1881); 
H, M. Chance, Re}joH on Coal-niiniwj (Philadelphia* 
1885); U. II. Brough, Mine Sunlitny (2d ed. Loud. 
1889); Arundel lingers, ATiniiir? Law (Loud. 1870); 
Import of thr Ami'lluts in Mine* (Awni/smim- ( 188(1),. 
Thss pYi.nt\pa\ swuws of irfmnfttlan \ri\iwg uuAUvs 
are the Transactions eF tlio Mining Institutes, tlic tech¬ 
nical journals, ami the annual reports of H.M. Inspectors 
of Alinid >Sio aho articles Coal, Coppeii, Gold, Iron, 
Lead, Diamond, ic. 

Minister, a public functionary who Inis the 
chief direction of any department ill a state, the 
mimstsy being the body of ministers to whom the 
sovereign or chief-magistrate commits the execu¬ 
tive gavenuuent (see Cabinet, Parliament, 
Thea.suBY), Minister is aho a let in for a delegate 
or rein emulative of a sovereign at a foreign court 
Gee Ambassador). Christian preacheis and priests 
aiC ministers of the word of God or of .Jesus Christ 
in Catholic usage; nmifctur, a name, was adopted 
by French-speaking Protestants for their clergy, 
and was formerly .so used by Anglicans, as it still is 
by lherijy ter inns and many Nonconformists. 

Minimi], or IiED Lead. See Lead, Vol. VI. 
\K 313 . 

Miniver, See Funs, 

Mink {Pvtorius) t a name applied to .several 
omnivores in the same genua as weasel, polecat, 
ferret, and ermine, and with e^entially similar 
charaetori-dies. The body measures from 12 to 18 
inches in length, not including the lmshy tail. The 
colour of the valuable lur in chestnut-brown. The 
Siberian Vi-on (P. aiimnut), the European Yisnn 
{I\ Ititiruht), and the American Mink proper (7 J . 
vixon) are very nearly related, if indeed they are 
not simply varieties of one circumpolar species. 
Tlifty nil live by riveis and lakes, in which they 
swim and dive, feeding chiefly on iislies, frogs, 
mu-'M.ds, uml the like ; though* not refusing any 
-nitril mammals which prune in their way. Tliey 
are keen-scented, lmld and poiririent, but are 
readily tamed when caught young. See Funs. 

MiuUeupoUs* the largest city of Minnesota, 
adjoins the capital, St Paul, anil is situated on 
both .rides of the Mississippi, which is here crossed 
by twelve bridges. The rails of St Anthony, with 
a perpendicular descent of 10 foci , afford a water¬ 


power winch lias been a chief source of the city's 
prosperity, The Htiocts are wide and handsome, 
ami there are beautiful public parks. Among tlio 
most notable buildings are the masonic hall, the 
post-cdlicc, the Exposition Building, and the 
Guarantee Loan edifice. This last is twelve stories 
high, built of granite and sandstone; it contains 
400 office*, and oil the roof is a garden where 
concerts are given. The churches number nearly 
150, and the public schools had in 1890 move than 
uOO teachers and 20,000 pupils; while the stale 
university lie re has five departments and about a 
tlimisftiuf students, of ho Lit sexes. There is a 
public library of over 30,000 volumes. Tho lumber 
and Horn* mills of Minneapolis are among the 
largest in tho country. In tho latter, stones have 
been discarded, and the Hungarian or ‘roller 1 
process (see Mill) is employed. Tlio total daily 
capacity of the mills is 35,000 barrels. Tho rail¬ 
way facilities of Minneapolis are very great, and 
the growth of the citv has been remarkably rapid. 
Pop. (1870) 13,060 ; (1880) 40,887; (1890) 104,788.— 
Five miles by rail BE. of Minneapolis aro the 
Falls of Minnehaha (‘Laughing Water'), cele¬ 
brated in Longfellow’s IJiawatha, 

Minnesinger, the collective name given to 
the lyric poets of Germany who flouris,lied during 
a period marked approximately by the years 1170 
and 1250. For the most part the ringers ware of 
knightly birth and belonged to the inferior nobility, 
though men of the very highest rank, reigning 
princes and even emperors, wrote these lyric 
effusion*, and a few were of burgher birth. They 
got their name from the principal theme that 
inspired them, mime - 1 love,* the love of fair 
women. TU\m Vhoy viwt w fwv tddn Y\ Alva 
troubadours of Provence and France. Tlio move¬ 
ment, however, though it certainly received sug¬ 
gestions from tlio singers beyond the Rhine, was 
essentially of native origin. The diJlerenco be¬ 
tween the two schools is most clearly seen in tho 
spirit of their work. Tlio German singers wrote 
of love in a mure refined and delicate spirit, tvnd 
with a gieater reverence for woman, than the 
troubadours. Tho best of them treated of the 
inner life of the soul, the feelings and onoLions of 
the heart, rather than of the gallantries and adven¬ 
tures of a sensual love; they move in tho world of 
ini agination and idealism, shunning tho real world 
and its gross pleasures; tho shy, speocldess, rever¬ 
ent attitude of ingenuous you ill that characterised 
them was closely akin to tho reverent homage paid 
to the purest and holiest of women, the Virgin 
Mother of Christ. Yet they did not altogether 
lose touch of the world. Tliey loved to sing tlio 
praises of nature, especially of spring, the perennial 
nwpivor of pods' hearts and tongues. Often, too, 
there is a decided strain of .sadness and melancholy, 
always touches of true naivete, and frequently of 
arch humour, and on occasion tho sterner note of 
moral indignation anil contempt of the follies ami 
vices of tlie time. Thus, the best of the winne- 
niugev, like TYaHhor von tier Vogolwoido, the most 
illustrious of tlicun all, Heinrich von Oflerdingon, 
Wolfram von Esohenbach, Hartmann von Auo, Gott¬ 
fried von Btrasburg, Heinrich von Vehlcko( the eurli- 
isl), ami others, were distinguished on the one hand 
fiom the poets of the monasteries, who celebrated 
the deeds of martyr and saint, and on tlui other 
hand from the wandering glaemen, whoso subjects 
were suited to the coaivie and ignorant peasantry 
who formed their usual audiences. But it is not 
in subject only, and their spirit of treating it, that 
the minnesinger differ from nil their contemporaries; 
they also paid great attention to poetical form, 
striving after melodious and sonorous language, 
regularity of verse-structure, and smoothness and 
correctness of versification, in all which they 
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attained a high degree of skill. Their art was, 
however, wider than lho poet's at the present 
day : they not only wrote the text but composed 
the air to which Llio toxl wits to be sung, for 
all thoir lyrics were written with the exnrens 
imrpo.se of being song to tin? accompaniment or viol 
or Jinrp. One class alone was exempted from 
musical accompaniment—viz. short didactic or sen¬ 
tentious ^ poems called spntdic — ' sayings, 1 which 
were recited. As it was incumbent upon a ‘ singer 1 
to in veil L his own combination of text and melody, 
ami was considered dishonourable for him to appro¬ 
priate those of his predecessors or contemporaries, 
thoir poems arc remarkable for a great variety of 
forms, poetic and musical. This in courso of 
time, when tlu: fresh inspiration of the movement 
begun to wane, was the fruitful cause of much l 
arlilieial writing, ami eventually of Djo decay of 1 
the art. lhil there were still deeper causes of decay 
inherent in it. The less relined of the 1 singers * 
were unable to keep the levels of exalted sentiment 
of their superiors, and degenerated into fai.se 
sentimentality, lifeless conventionality, and abovo 
all a gross and vulgar ^sensualism. ^ Tho minne¬ 
singer wrote principally in the Swabian dialect of 
Middle High German. Their use of this language 
was due to the great encouragement they received 
from the llohenslaufen emperors. Next to these 
rulers their chief patrons were the dukes 
of Austria, mid especially Hermann of Thuringia, 
at whose court of Eisenach the somi-mytlucal 
Wartbnrgkrieg occurred (<\ 1207). This "was a 
poetical contest between lho chief minnesinger as 
to the merits of the patrons of the art: Heinrich 
of OflenUngcn was imlsmig by Walt her von dor 
Vogelweide, and Iloinmlrs ally, the magician 
Klingsor of Hungary, by Wolfram von Eschcnlmch. 

WIigu men of knightly birLli began to neglect 
the writing of lyric poetry, and the minnesinger 
were no longer held in honour in the halls of the 
great, the art took refuge with the burghers and 
craftsmen of the cities. IJufc with the exception of 
Hans Sachs of Nuremberg, tlioso mcialcningcr or 
mciitlcnunffo'y as they called IhemsLdvea, possessed 
Jittlo real poetic fooling. They formed themselves 
into guilds anil wrote poems'as they plied their 
trade, by purely mechanical rules, and bound them¬ 
selves by a multitude of puerile restrictions and 
redan tic regulations, Tlioir subjects were (jaiii- 
ully common place, and their treatment destitute 
of all artistic feeling. Yet these singers’ guilds 
nourished from the 13th to the 16th century; the 
hut was not dissolved until 1839, at Ulni. 
Wagner’s opera, Die Meistwinger zn Nurnbcrg, 
perpetuates thoir memory, 

The lyrics of the I GO Mmnofiiiiger, of whom alone 
speoimens survive, wore published by Von dor Hagen in 
1838 (4 volfj,). Modem versions hiivo lioon made by Tieck 
(1803), Si inrock (1857), and others. Hoc A. Solmltz, 
Httfl htillnchc Lcbcn zitr Zcit den Mlnnewnits (2 vola. 
‘M ed. 1880); Uhland in tiohriftea mr Gcschickic der 
Dichtung und Huge (veil, v, 1870); and Lyon, Mime- 
ttml Mciatw-sang (1882), 

Minnesota (an Indian name, signifying Lsky- 
tinted water'), the twentieth in population of the 
states of the American Union, copjiicM m\ iu v.h 
and the northernmost in the Mis- f*> j. n. r.irrincuit 
aissippi valley, extends from 43° cnnj*a Vr 
30' to 40 J N. lat., and from 91° to 97° W. long. 

It is hounded on the N. by Manitoba and Ontario, 
E. by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, S. by Iowa, 
and W. by North and fcJouth Dakota. Its area 
is 83,530 sip in,, or nearly as large ns Great Hritain. 
In Minnesota are the remote sources of the great 
rivers Mississippi, lied Hirer of the North, and 
Sb Lawrence, whose waters, flowing in diflbrenfc 
directions, reach respectively the Gulf of Mexico, 
Hudson Hay, and the Atlantic Ocean. Within 
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the state the Minnesota River is the largest tribu¬ 
tary of the Mississippi. Between the St Croix 
River iu id Red River of the North are hundreds of 
clear lakes, the largest of which are Red Lake 
(630 mj. in.), Mille Lacs, and Leech Lake. About 
iwo-ibirds of the state is prairie, hut iu the northern 
portion there arc extensive pine-forests, and in tlic 
north-east great marshes, bearing a scanty growth 
of tamarack and fir. The minerals include iron 
(which is profitably worked), slate, granite, and 
other rocks, and the led pipestoiio. The climate is 
bracing in winter, very dry and equable ; the mean 
for the year 1886 was 4b=\' The rainfall is sullieictib 
ami well distributed throughout lho year, 

Minnesota is an agricultural and especially a 
wheat-producing state; its manufactories as yet 
are principally Hour and lumber milts. The prin¬ 
cipal crops in 18SD wore: wheat, 40,060,583 bushels; 
onts, 48,253,769bushels; maize,22,115,709 bushels; 
potatoes, 0,444,137 bushels, The facilities for com- 
nieico are great. The Mississippi is navigable as 
high as St Rani; the lakes, with Duluth for a 
port, open a waterway to the Atlantic ; and there 
are over 5001) miles of railway in the state. 

Education is well caved for. At tlie end of 1888 
the permanent school fund exceeded §8,000,000; 
and during that year over 2o0,0(X) pupils were 
on the roll. There' are four state normal schools, 
mid a state university at Minneapolis, besides 
A J ac a I os ter College (Presbyterian) and IRimline 
University (Methodist) at 8t Taul, Carleton Col¬ 
lege (Congregation alisti) at, Nniililicld, Episcopal 
schools at Faribault, and a Presbyterian college 
for women at Albert Lea. 

lliatarg.— Minnesota was visited by French ex¬ 
plorers in 1069-60, ami the portion west of the 
Mississippi was part of the province of Louisiana 
purchased by the United States from France in 
1803. Fort Snolliug, at lho moil th of the Minnesota 
River, was built and occupied in 1821, In 1837 
the CJupneway Indians surrendered all the land 
east of the Mississippi; immigration then began, 
and Minnesota became a territory in HRO, n state 
in 1858. It claims the distinction of haling, 
through iUr governor, offered the first regiment for 
the defence of the Union; and during the civil 
war, onfc of 40,000 citizons able to bear arms, it 
sent 24,000 into the army. In August 1802 occurred 
a Icmljjo mnstaciu by the Indians, who a Racked 
the frontier settlements and in ten days killed some 
800 moil, women, and children. As a consequence, 
the Sioux and Whmebugoes were removed from the 
state, ami tlioir hunting-grounds are now occupied 
by farms and prosperous towns. The principal 
cities are tlio capital, 8b Paul (133,301), Minnea¬ 
polis (104,738), and Duluth (32,725). Pop, (1800) 
1?2,023; (1880]780,773; (1890) 1,300,017, including 
a largo proportion of Scandinavians and Germans. 

AlillllOlV [Laiciscm pki)8chni$)> a small fifth of 
the same genus aa tlio roach, clacc, chub, ike. lb is 
widely distributed in Europe, from Norway to 
Italy. It is usually 3 or 4 inches long, but. it occa¬ 
sionally in favourable localities may attain to as 
much ns 7 inches, Tlio minnow varies its colour; 
it is more brilliant when taking food, and brighter 
during the day than at night. The colours tire 
most brilliant at spawning time, particularly in the 
male*. Tlio back is olive-brown in colour, becom¬ 
ing lighter at the sides with ft metallic lustre. The 
Jins avo silvery gray, often rose tinted til tlio base. 
The colours become paler after spawning. Tlie 
minnow is an active little Jislt found in large 
swarms, generally in shallows in snnmior or near 
the surface; in winter it conceals itself under 
stones and muddy batiks. It is a voracious feeder, 
living on aquatic plants, worms, insects, small 
snails and fresh-water molluscs, and oven its own 
kind; and in turn it is preyed upon by nearly 
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every fish in the stream. Min nows have t-lie 
peculiar habit of Arranging themselves like the 
spokes of a wheel or the petals cf a flower, with 
their heads towards the centre and their tails at 
nearly equal distances from one another when any¬ 
thing that can serve as food is thrown into the 
water* They may he caught l>y amall hand-net 
or hy hook anil line, baited with worm or paste. 
Tliey are very prolific ; they breed in June, and the 
eggs hatch in a few' days. As food they are much 
esteemed, cooked in various ways or dressed as 
r white hait/ Tliey are used os lmifc for cels, or as 
spinning bait for trout, perch, pike, or chub. Some 
fish-breeders advocate stocking rivers with minnows 
to feed the young salmon, blit the wisdom of this 
proceeding has hcen f \uestinned on various grounds. 

Minor b*, in Scotch law, the term describing a 
person who, if a male, is between the of 14 
and 21 ; find if a female, is between 12 and 21. In 
England the technical term is an Infant (q„v,). 

Minor. See Scale. 

Minor Hnrons Sec Baron. 

Minorcsi* the second largest of the Balearic 
Isles (q.v.), lies 25 miles NE. of Majorca. It is 
28 miles long, by tin average of 10 wide, and Ims 
an area of 284 srp m. Pop. 84,173* Its coast is 
rocky and inaccessible, but broken bv numerous 
inlets, and its surface low, undulating, and stony. 
Its productions and climate arc similar to these of 
Majorca, though the soil is less fertile. The chief 
towns arc Vavt MuUcm (ci.v.) and Ciudiidelu. ( 8000 ). 
The island is remarkable for its great number of 
ancient megalithic remains (called talayots) and its 
stalactite oaves (at Prelki). See Ilvko- (John); 
DidwelVs Balearic Isles (187fi), ami Sir II. L. Play¬ 
fair, Mediterranean (3d cd. 1890, Murray’s Guide¬ 
book series). 

Minorites. See Franciscans. 

Minority. See Representation. 

Minos, the name of^ two mythological kings of 
Crete. The first is said to have been the son of 
Zeus and Euro pa, the brother of llli aibumin thus, 
the father of Deucalion and Ariadne, and, after his 
death, a judge of the shades in Hailes.—The second 
of the same name was grandson of the former, and 
son of Lycostus and Ida, To him the celebrated 
Laws of Minn.-* arc ascribed, in which he is said 
to have, received instruction from Zens himself, 
IbmiGT and Hesiod know of only one Minos, the 
king of Cnossu.s, mul son and friend of Zeus, 

Minotaur# one of the most repulsive conceptions 
dt Greek My thology, the offspring of l-’asiphue and a 
bull, for which she had conceived a passion, grati¬ 
fied through the contrivance of Poseidon. The rj neon 
placed liciuclf in an artificial cow made by IhcrLdu^ 
anti so became the mother of the monster, half-man 
half-bull, a man with a bull’s head. Minos, the 
htwhand of Pcisiplme, shut him up in the CnoHUuti 
Liihviinth, and there fed him with the seven 
youths and >tivcn umidenu, whom Athens was 
obliged to Mipjily at fixed periods as a tiibute, 
till Theseus with the help of Ariadne (rj.v.), slew 
the Tinm^tcr. 


Mill.sk, the chief town of the Russian govern- 
liicr. t_ of Minsk, stands uji an affluent of the 
Rcresinn, 43b miles by rail AVSAY. of Moscow and 
.Ml hSh. ufWms.w. IV, i). <1S.M) 54307, many (i f 
whc)in are Jcuv. The town existed in the 11 th 
century ; was Lithuanian in die 13tli and Polish in 
the loth; and was annexed hy Russia \ n 1793 
Fhe government of Minsk has an area of 35,282 
Kl*. ?“-*5 llll . a l ,y P» (1383) of 1,591,7(37, embracum 
v\l 1 ne ItusstauH (07 per cent.), Lithuanians (A 
per cent.) Poles (11 per cent,), ami Jews (10 pef 
cent.), with Tartars and Gormans. Seventy pci 
cent, of the soil is covered with marshes, swamps, 


muorH, lakes, aiul forests; less Limn 21 per cent, 
of tho total area is actually cultivated. 

Minster (Lnt. monastcrium, ‘a monastery 1 ), 
the church of an abbey or priory; bub often 
applied, like tho German Minister y to cathedral 
churches without any monastic connection, as 
especially to York Alins ter. 

Mint [MentJm), a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Lain at o'*, with small, funnel-shaped, rjntulvifid, 
generally red corolla, and four straight stamens. 
Tho species are perennial herbaceous plants, vary¬ 
ing considerably in appearance, bub all with creep¬ 
ing root-stocks. The _ flowers are wliorled, the 
whorls often grouped in spikes or heads. Tho 
species arc widely distributed, over the world. 
Some of them are very common in Britain, as 
Water Mint (J/< aqua tie a ), which grows in web 
grounds and ditches, and Corn-mint (iV. ctri'cnsis), 
which abounds as .a weed in cornfields and gardens. 
All the species contain an aromatic essential oil, in 
virtue of which they arc more or less medicinal. 
The most important suecics are Spearmint, Pepper¬ 
mint}, and Pennyroyal.—Spearmint or Green Mint 
(JL id rid is) is a native of almost all the temperate 
parts of the globe; 
it has erect smooth 
sterna, from one foot 
to two feet high, 
with the whorls of 
flowers in loose cyl in- 
d rival ov oblong 
spikes ab tho top; 
the leaves lanceo¬ 
late, acute, smooth, 
seriated, destituto 
of stalk, or nearly 
fo. It has a very 
1 agreeable odour,— 

Peppermint ( M. 
piperita), a plant of 
equally wide distri- 
j button in the tem¬ 
perate pans of the 
work], is very similar 
to spearmint, but 
lms the leaves 
stalked, and tho 
I lowers in short 
spikes, the lower 
whorls somewhat 
distant fioin the rest. It is very readily recog¬ 
nised by the peculiar pungency of its odour and 
of its taste.—Pennyroyal [M pideginm), also 
very cosinonolilan, has a much-branched prostrate 
■stem, which sends down new roots as it extends 
in length; the leaves ovate, stalked; tho floworH 
vu distant globose whorls. Its smell resembles that 
of the other mints,—All these species, in a wild 
state, grow in ditches or web places. All of them 
arc cultivated in gardens; ami peppermint largely 
lor medicinal use ami for flavouring ln/engcs. 
Iliey arc naturalised in America, where, however, 
the common species is M. canadensis, the AVitd 
or Horse-mint. Mint Sauce is generally made 
of spearmint, which is also used for flavouring 
soups, &c. A kiml of mint with lemon-sconted 
leaves, called Bergamot Mint (Jf. cilrata), is found 
nr some parts of Europe, and is cultivated in 
gardens. Varieties of peppermint and Ilnrso-miiifc 
(.* sylvestris ), with crisped leaves, are much cul¬ 
tivated in Germany under the name of Curled 
Mint ( Krnusc-viuize ); the leaves aro dried and 
used as a domestic medicine, and in poultices 
and baths. All kinds of mint aro easily propa¬ 
gated by [Mir ting the roots or hy cuttings. It is 
said that mice have a great aversion to mint, and 
that a few leaves of it will keep them at a distance. 



.Spearmint [Mentha vivid in). 
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Peppermint, Pennyroyal, ami spearmint are used 
m medicine. 1 lie plmrmacopieias contain an aqua 
spirilits, and oleum of each of them; the officinal 
pari being tlie herb, which should he "collected 
when in 1 ower I'qwcmunt fa n puwor/u] diffusible 
stimulant, and, ns such, is anti S i )ft , smo( |ie and 
slomadue, and is much employed m the treatment 
of gastrodynm and flatulent colic. It is also exten¬ 
sively used in mixtures, ter covering ri !0 taste ot 
Umyroyal and spear mint are similar in 
their action, but inferior for all purposes to pepper¬ 
mint. 1 

iWfliC (Mt. mvnctu J, an cstafifisinnoiifc for mak¬ 
ing coins or metallic money (auo Money). The 
early history of. the art being tv ftce (l under the 
head Numismatics, the present article is mostly 
confined to a sketch of tlie constitution of the 
Ih'iUsl) limit, and of the modem processes of coin¬ 
ing as there followed. 

In Canute’s laws, an officer called a ‘rcevo’ is 
referred tons having some jurisdiction over the mint, 

/mrl ivwte.in nninnu u'liinU n ± _r 1 
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and certain names which, m addition to that of the 
sovereign, appeal- on the Anglo-Saxon coins seem 
to nave been those of the immeyers, an important 
class of functionaries, who wore, until tlie operations 
of coinage were undertaken by t! ie slate in 1850, 
responsible for the manufacture of the coin, be¬ 
sides tho fcovereigii, barons, bishops, and the 
greater monasteries bad the control of mints 
whore they exercised the right uf coinage, a 
jirivilego oujoj'Cil by llio aicbbislmps of nSiilor. 
bun- m tho reign of Homy VIII., mul by AVolsoy 
im Bishop of 3Jmliam ami Archbishop of York, 
After the Norman Conquest the ollicoi-H of tho 
Itoyill liiiub became to a corlnin extent subject to 
the authority of the exchequer. Both in Saxon 
mid Norman tunes theva existed, under control of 
the principal uiiut in London, a number of pro¬ 
vincial minis in different towns of England j there 
were no fouw than thirty.eight in tho time of 
Etholred, and tho hist of thorn were only done 
away with in the roign of Yntliam Id. The 
officers of tho mint wore formed into a corporation 
by a charter of Edward II.; they consisted cf tho 
warden, master, comptroller, asany.niaster, workers, 
coiners, mul subordinates. Coining ab tlio Scottish 
mint in Edinburgh ceased with the Union; but the 
office nf muster of the mint was not incorporated 
with tho English one till 1817. 

Tho hcighorag'o ter coining at ono time formed no 
inconsiderable item in the revenues of the crown, 
it wns a deduction mado from the bullion mined, 
and coiiiproliended Loth a charge for defraying the 
exponso of coinage, and tho bovc reign’s prolit in 
virtuo of his prerogative. In the reign of Henry 
\ I. tho seignorage amounted to Oil. in the pound j 
in the reign of Edward I. ib w&& In. 2Jd. By 
^ Ow*- II, chap, 5, the seignorage on gold was 
afiofishea, and it has never sintse been exacted. 
The 'shore' or ‘remedy/ as it is now called, is no 
allowance, for the unavoidable imporfection nf 
the coin in regard to both standard weigh t and 
fineness. 

Tho function of the mint, so fnv as concerns tlie 
standard gold coinage, is to receive gold in ingots 
pom individual k, and return an equivalent weight 
m sovereign a. But, in point of fact, gold fa new 
evcluaivoly coined for the Bank of England; for, 
although any one lms the right to import gold into 
tho mint for coinage, receiving an equivalent weight 
of Bovoreignn at tho into of £3, I 73 , 10^d. per 0 /. 
standard, after a siillluiont delay to allow of tho 
gold lie imports being converted into coin, lie can 
ftl onco 2-ocoivo mymeiit on prcscm,j„g },]« bullion 
at the Bank of England at the slightly lower rate 
ot £3, 17 b. Oil., [inti the mlilitiouarl£d. offered by 
the mint is not found sufficient tty compensate for 
the necessary delay which occurs. 


ISilvcr, which was formcily a legal tender to any 
amount, W by r>C Geo. 111. chap. [58, ceased to 
* I hat Act provided that each troy pound of 
standard silver should be coined into sixty-six sliil- 
arid, aiTicu this exceeds tlie price "at which 
the metal in lis uncoined state enn he luu-cluwed, 
it follows that tlio coinage of silver is a source of 
proilL te the state. When tlio price foil to 421M 
this profit, or seignorage, amounted. to no less 
tlifLii 54 per cent., and even at 5s, per ounce there 
remains a proiit of about 10 percent;. It should 
however, ho homo in mind that thus ‘token’ cob/ 
age is only a fegni tender do a limited amount 
(forty film lings), whereas gold coin is legal tender 
to any amount. The profit derived from the 
m'Qn/e token coiuago is proportionately oven 
greater. The seignorage, which was formerly 
retained by tho master cf tlie mint to defray the 
expense of coinage, lias since 18.17 been paid to 
tliii credit of tlie Consolidated Fluid. 

Anew mint was erected on Tower Hill in 1810. 
in 1815 some alterations were made in its cansti- 
tution; and in 1851 a complete change was ifftro- 
tuiced in the whole system of administration, The 
control of tho mint was then vested in n muster, 
a deputy-mas tor, and a comptroller. Tho master- 
ahip, which had, in the early part of the EJth 
century, become a political appointment held by 
an adherent of the government., was restored to the 
position of n permanent office, the master lifting the 
ostensible executive head of the establishment. 
Ihe operative department was entrusted to the 
assay it, thcmeltev, and tho re liner. The money ors, 
who had from early times enjoyed extensive privi¬ 
leges and exemptions, and were contractors with 
th<j crown for the execution of the coinage, were 
abolished, mul tlie contracts with tho crown were 
entered into by the master of tlie mint, who also 
made subordinate con tracts for tlie actual 111 Fum- 
nujtnre of tho coin. Further changes wore made 
in the ml ministration of the mint in 1809. The 
mastership \m added to the duties of tho Chan* 
cell or of the Exchequer, without any addition uf 
fiaWy, and the offices of deputy-innater and comp¬ 
troller were amalgamated. A yearly saving uf 
£10,000 is hcliBVcil to have been effected by the 
changes of 1851, and a further £8000 Ly tliosa of 
lofiO, with an increase of efficiency, Mints wore 
established at Sydney and Melbourne to coin tho 
gold so largely found in Australia, in 1858 mul I860 
respectively, 

Processes of Coinint/.—Down to the middle of 
tho 10th century little or no improvement seems 
to have been made in the art of coining from the 
time of its invention. The metal was simply 
limiimoml into slips, which were afterwards cut 
lip into squares of one size, and then forged round 
The required Impression was given to these by 
ptering then) in turn between tyro die.*, ajjiI sbyk*- 
in JJf them with a hammer. As it was nob easy by 
tins method to place the dies exactly above each 
nLher, or to apply proper force, coins so made were 
always faulty, and had the edge* unfinished, which 
rendered them liable to be clipped. The Jimt great 
step was the application of tlio sorciv, invented in 
1558 by a l'roncli engraver of the name of Bruchcr. 
Tlie jilan was found expensive at first, and it was 
not till 1662 that it altogether fliipoascdcd tho 
liaimncr in the English mint, The chief steps in 
coining ns now practised arc as follows 1 The gold 
or silver to be coined is sent to the mini, for the 
most part in tlio iorin of inr/vts (Ger, eoigiessen, 
E>u. inffictcn, ‘to noiu’ in/ Ho cost’), or castings; 
those of gold weighing cither about 200 or 400 
troy ouiicQs, while the silver ingots are ranch 
larger, Before melting, each ingot is 'weighed and 
tested us to its purity by Assaying (<j,v.). Per 
melting the gold, pots or eiucililcs of plunibafffif ■ 
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aroused, made to contain each about 1200 ounces. 
TJic pots being heated in furnaces to a bright red 
heat, the charge of gold [a introduced along with 
the amount of copper which calculation, Imbed on 
tlic weight of the gold and its composition as 
ascertained by assay, proven to he necessary in 
order to bring it to the standard, which in Great 
Britain is 22 parts of pine gold to 2 of copper 
{see Alloy). The metal, nlicu melted, is poured 
into iron mould*, which form it into bars 21 inches 
long, 13 inch broad, and three-eighths of an inch 
thick, if for sovereigns; and somewhat narrower, if 
for half-sovereigns. For melting silver {the alloy 
of which is adjusted to the standard of 222 parts of 
silver to 18 of copper) larger plumbago crucibles 
capable of containing 5000 minces are used, and 
the metal in east into bats similar to those of gold. 

The copper, or rather bronze coinage, first issued 
in 1800, is formed of an alloy consisting of 95 parts 
of copper, 4 of tin, find 1 of zinc. The coins are 
only about half tho weight of their old copper 
representatives. The processes of casting ami coin¬ 
ing the bronze are essentially the same as in the 
caVe of gold and silver. 

The operation of rvlling follows that of casting. 
It consists in repeatedly passing the bam between 
pairs of rollers with hardened steel surfaces, driven 
l>y steam-power; the rollers being brought closer 
anti closer os the thickness becomes reduced. At 
a certain stage, as the hors became longer, they are 
cut into convenient lengths ; and, to reduce the 
hardness induced by tlio pressure, they nro an¬ 
nealed. Tlio finishing rollers are so exmiisitely 
adjusted that t \\n jillrts {as the thinned bars are 
called) do nob vary in thickness in any part moio 
than the ten-thousandth part of an inch. The 
fillets are still further adjusted in the British mint 
by menus of wluit \a called the ' draw-bench,’ in 
which they are drawn between steel blocks, as in 
wire-drawing, mul they aro then exactly of the 
iiccepsftvy thickness for the coin intended. 

The fillets thus prepared aro passed to the fryer, 
who, with a hand-punch, cuts a trial-blank mini 
each, and weighs ib in a balance, judging by ex¬ 
perience whether the variation found to exist from 
the strict legal weight is such as to justify his 
passing the fillet into work. 

The blanks of which the coins nvo to be made 
am cut out by means of pimcliing-macliines of 
simple constmctinn, in which two or more short 
stocL idungeis mo furred by an eccentric through 
the fill efc, and enter holes in "the bed of the machine; 
the fillet is then advanced automatically ami the 
operation repeated. The scrap left after the 
blanks aie cut out, called scisul, is sent back to 
he ve-inidled. 

To ensme tlu-iv being pvoporiy milled on the 
edge, the blanks aie preyed edgeways in a 
machine between two grooves, one in a fixed steel 
block, and tlio other in the face of a revolving 
steel disc, wlieieliy the edge is raised and Urn 
ldauks me brought to a uniform diameter. After 
this they arc annealed to soften them, before they 
can he struck with die^: they aie also dipped into 
hot dilute sulphuric acid, to remove oxide of cupper 
bom the hitrluce. Subsequently they are washed 
wiili water, and dried in hot sawdust. 

IV e now come to the press-room, where the 
blanks, receive the impw*<tm\ which makes them 
perfect coins. The screw coining-presses winch 
were erected in the mint in 1810 were superseded 
in 1882 by lever proves of what is known as the 
UldUovn pattern. Of riie*o no less than sixteen 
now exist in the mint. It is nob necessary to give 
any detailed account of their mode of action, hub 
it may be explained that the lower die (see Dn-:- 
HlKKfXcO is fixed, and, after tlin blank 1ms been 
automatically laid on it, a steel collar which is 


milled on the inside rises so as to surround (his 
blank, and, while it is thus enclosed, the upper 
die dcflcends upon it, considerable pressure being 
applied through a lever acting on a toggle joint. 
It will thus be seen that at tho inoinonL at which 
the pressure is applied the blank is completely 
enclosed, the result being that all tho details 
which exist on the two dies and on the collar arc 
reproduced in tho comparatively soft metal of the 
blank. The upper die then immediately rises, tho 
collar descends, and the now finished coin is auto¬ 
matically pushed on one side to give [daco to an¬ 
other blank. In cases where letters are put on 
the edge of a coin, a collar divided into segments 
working on centre pins is used. On the proper 
pressure being applied, the segments close round, 
and impress the lelteis on tho edge of the coin. It 
ih possible to strike coins at llie rate of no less than 
120 per minute, but ib is found that the best results 
are obtained when the number does not exceed 90 
per ini ante. 

After being examined with a view to remove any 
faulty pieces, the finished coins arc now passed on 
to he" weighed in the automatic balances, since tho 
act regulating the coinage {33 Viet. chap. 10) pro¬ 
vides that no gold or silver coin shall bo issued from 
the mint which varies by more Ilian a specified and 
very small amount from the exacb legal standard 
weight. These very beautiful instruments, which 
were introduced in 1844 by William Cotton, gover¬ 
nor of the Bank of England, bub have since been 
much modified and impiovcd, are each capaldo of 
weighing about twenty-three coins per ininuto 
within tUth of a grain, and distributing them into 
three separate compartments, respectively for those 
which arc too heavy, too light, or within Lhu limits 
of weight allowed by law. Tho first two classes rig 
returned to he melted, whilo tho third claw, having 
been rung on iron anvils with a view to eliminafcG 
such a^ are 'dumb,’are, so far ns their manufacture 
is concerned, ready to ho issued to tho public. It 
is first necessary, however, that sample coins bu 
taken for assay/as a final guarantee that they are 
within the limits as regards standard fineness 
allowed by the coinage act. 

The gold coin is delivered to llio importer (gener¬ 
ally the Bank of England) as stum us finished, the 
vchfht of coin being the equivalent of that of tlio 
bullion imported, without making any deduction 
for loss in the operations of coinage or for the cost 
of alloying metal. Silver coin, however, is made 
np in hags of £100 nominal value, and stored in tho 
mint until required by the Bank of England, Scot¬ 
land, or Ireland for distribution in either of those 
countries, or by tho government of a British colony 
in which imperial silver coin circulates, Tn tho 
same way bronze coin is made up in bags of £5 
nominal value and kept in store. 

Tho following table gives tho full legal weight 
in giains of all Imperial coins of gold, silver, and 
bronze •. 


Din'tniln/itlDii, 

Wcli-lifc 

111 Grains. 

Cii>LD. 


Five pounds 
Twu p’Uinta ... 

...nic-372l 

. . .SifKiiStt 

Hovuiulgi). 

,123-2744 

irnir-Mivercign. 

... 01-0372 

.Sll.YEIl. 


Crow u ... 

,..430-3030 

T>rmt>ta flinrm..., 

...340*tt)0D 

Half-crown. 

. ..21S‘1S18 

Florin. 

,.174-5454 

81 ulllng..... 

... 87*2727 


Denomination. 

HlJA’Elt. 

Sixpence. U 0303 

Foiiipi’rico CMniuiily). SO'WKK) 

Tliruepunce. 21‘818*2 

Twnpi»iH!o (Maundy)., lMigii 

runny (.Maundy). 7*2727 

LJnoszn. 

fenny... ..l-is-ssaa 

llfllfpmiy. 87'fiOOO 

Fait king. dS'7600 


II will be noticed bbnb in the ease of both gold 
and silver the values are in proportion to the 
weights of the coins, but that this is nob the case 
as regards bronze ; whereas a ton of pence is 
nominally worth £448, the same weight of half¬ 
pence or farthings is only valued at £373, Oh. 8d. 
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Tii tho United States there are live mints—at 
Philadelphia (since 1793), Now Organs (1835), 
San Francinco (1854), Carson City, and Denver 
—all under the charge of the Bureau of the Mint 
of the TJ.S, Treasury Department, ami presided 
over by tho Director of tho Mint. Only the first 
three are in active operation, tho other two aie 
really assay ollicesj and at Philadelphia alone all 
the anUion.sod eoins are struck. r rhe United States 
coins and their weights aro as follows, thosentaiked 
with an asterisk having been discontinued : 


DenoiiihmOon, (ir.M. 

GOLD, 

Double cnglo.GIG 

lirulG.. m 

IWf-wJfi .321> 

Quavtor-GJij'lo. Cl-5 

a-rtolUr picco.77*1 

Dollar. 25‘8 

Silvrr. 

Dollar. 4 12 5 

TraUfi doll nr".420 

Hair-dolltiv.103'0 

Qiiartiir-ilollcir—,06*45 


Dumunfimaon. 

20-cent*.77‘10 

Dimo.33*58 

Hnir-illmo*.. 10*2 

3-confc 41 . 31’W 

if ingh Coins. 

5 coat (nickel). 77'1C 

3-coiit Ciilckrl 5.30 

2'Cdit (bronze )*.... 00 

Cunt (copper)*.168 

Cent Ciaickol ) H . 72 

Cent (bronze). 48 

llalf-ccnl (copper)*. Si 


The total amount of gold coinage minted from 
1793 to tho end of 1885 was 81,380,981,508'50; 
silver, 8131,221,010 00; minor coin, 817,103,008’41. 

Minto, Sin Giuhsut Elliot, first Eatu, of, 
was horn at Edinburgh, April 23, 1751, As a hoy 
lie spent two years at a school at Fontainebleau 
under the eye of David JInmo, mid, after passing 
through the universities of Edinburgh and Oxford, 
in 1700 entered Lineoln l s Inn, and was called to 
tho lmu in 1771, Two years later ho entered parlia¬ 
ment tus a supporter of Lord North, hut from 1782 
attached himself to Fox and Burke. In 1791-90 
he was viceroy of Corsica. He was created Baron 
Minto in 1797, and went out to India as governor- 
general in 1806. lie showed great vigour in his 
measures for establishing order and securing the 
frontiers by treaties, like that of Amritsar with 
Han jit Sing. lie next captured Mauritius and 
Bourbon, the Spice Islands and lava, hut returned 
to England as Earl of Min bo and Viscount Mdgund 
in May 1811, to die on Juno 21«U See his Life 
ami Letter,9, edited by his great-niece, fclio Countess 
of Minto (1 volft. 1874-80). 

Mlnucius Felix, an eavly Latin apologist, of 
whose history nothing is known with certainty. 
His name survives through his Octavius, a dialogue 
held on the beach aL Ostia, between Lhc pagan 
OuuHafl Natali* and the Christian Oclnvin* Jonu- 
arins. Tho hitler succeeds in convincing his 
opponent, although his Christianity shows no 
trace of such distinctive dogmas as that of the 
resurrection. Cyprian's Ih Idolorum Vanjiato 
borrows from Octavius; as also does Tcrtutlinn's 
Apologelicitft, according to Ebert, Teuflcl, Koim, 
Kiilin, anil most scholars> tho opposite view, how¬ 
ever, is argued by Salmon. 

Sco Holden 1 * edition (Gninb, 1853), Ilnlni’a edition in 
tho Corpus Scriptor, L'ccL Lat. (Vienna, 18U7), find 
Kuhn, Dcr Octavius dcs, Minuet us Felix (1882). 

Ulillliet, tho air of a graceful dance, originally 
from Poitou, in Franco, and performed in a slow 
tempo. Tlio music is in ,}-thne. 

Minute, the OOfcli part of an hour; also the GOth 
part of a degree of a circle. See Day, DtifliusH. 

Minute Men, in the American Devolution, 
wave the militia, who were prepared for service at a 
minute's notice. 

MinynS, in Greek Mythology, tho son of Chryses, 
the eponymous hero of the Mini/w, from whom 
wore descended most of the Argonauts. He built 
the city of Orchomeims. His three daughters, 
Clymene, Iris, and Alcithoe, or Lcuconoe, Leucippe, 
Alcithoe, were changed in to bats for having made 
light of the mysteries of Dionysus, 


Miocene System (Gi\, ‘less recent’). Tho 
name was applied by Lyclt to that division of the 
Tertiary strata which contains a smaller proportion 
of recent species of Mollnsca than the Pliocene 
System (q.v.), and a Iru^er proportion than tho 
Eocene. Of late years the lower part of the 
Miocene has been separated from that system, and 
now ranks as a separate system (see Oltckioene). 
No true Miocene deposits occur in Britain, Marine 
accumulations of this age are sparingly developed 
in Belgium (Black Crag), and cover considerable 
areas in the low grounds of Timvaine ( Fainas tie la 
Toununc) in the west of France. In 1 lie Ithine 
valley Miocene beds extend from the Tamms south* 
wards (Mainz Basin). These beds arc chiefly of 
1 fresh-water origin—the lower portion being iHfuirie. 

A more important Miocene area is met with in the 
: Vienna Basin. Here the lower series of beds is 
| marine, while the overlying strata are less dis¬ 
tinctly so, many of tho fossils indicating brackish- 
water condition*. Another interesting develop¬ 
ment of Miocene occurs in Switzerland and South 
Bavaria—the beds. being partly marine and partly 
of fresh-water origin. These lire the mure import¬ 
ant European areas. In North America marine 
Miocene strata occur sparingly on tho Atlantic 
border* of the eastern states; while fresh-water 
deposits of the same age are widely spread in the 
western states and territories. Miocene beds have 
been met with far within the Arctic Circle, in 
Greenland and Spitsbergen. 

Life of the Period .—The flora of the earlier stages 
of the Miocene of central Europe is indicative of 
somewhat tropical conditions, tho nearest repre¬ 
sentatives of many of the more characteristic 
plants being now confined to India and Australia. 
Palms seem at that time to have flourished over a 
largo part of Europe, and with these wei e associated 
conifers (Sequoia, Liboccdrus), evergreen oak, fig, 
laurel* cinnamon, various protcftceoim plants 
(IhirilvKia, Diyaiidm), olive, magnolia, maple, 
myrtle, mimosa, acacia, Arc. Later on tire climate 
became move temperate, for wc meet with species 
! of birch, alder, oak, beech, chestnut, plum, willow, 
poplar, Are. Among the more notiudc terrestrial 
animals of the Mioccno were Dinotherium, Masto¬ 
don, Anclntherium, Hyothermal, species of rhin¬ 
oceros, tapir, fox; a gigantic form of nut-enter 
(Macro thorium); Ilellado thorium, allied to the 
giraffe; Mnchnirodns, a lion-like, sabre-toothed 
carnivore; various antelopes and deer with small 
horns and antlers; opossums, apes, and monkeys. 
The molluscs of tho marine Miocene arc all modern 
types—those of the older strata having ?i tropical 
or subtropical facies, while the shells in the 
younger strata seem, like the plants, to indicate 
milder climatic conditions. 

In Miocene times the British area was probably 
dry land, and the same appears to have been the 
case with all northern Europe, The sea, however, 
overflowed tho low grounds of Belgium and ex¬ 
tended into north-west Germany, It is 110 L unlikely, 
indeed, that most of the Low Countries, Hanover, 
aiul Sleswick-Holslein, were at fclmb time sub¬ 
merged, In like manner tho sea covered wide 
areas in the north-west and west of France, extend¬ 
ing into the heart of the country now drained by 
tho Loire and its [diluents the Chor and the Indie, 
and stretching across tho old district of Aqpitania 
to the Mediterranean, Spain mul Portugal then 
formod an island, considerable tracts in the south 
and east of Spain being submerged. From the 
Gulf of Lio/w a long arm. of the .sen passed np the 
valley of tholthonc, and swept north-east through 
northern Switzerland, sending a branch into tho 
Main?, liasin, and then traversing Bavaria, across 
which it continued to the wide sou which then 
occupied all the great plains of Hungary. Northern 
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and eastern Italy wore at the sinne time uiuhiv 
water, as was also the ease with many parts of 
eastern Europe ami Aida Minor. Southern Europe 
was thus in the Miocene period an extensive archi¬ 
pelago, in which the plateaus of Spain anti ceutval 
France, the Alps, tlio Carpathians, &c. existed as 
if-lands. The uiohI continuous laud-mass was in 
the north of Europe ; mul if the Miocene of the 
Arctic regions, with its abundant (lorn, he of the 
same age as the Miocene of Europe, then wo may 
infer that a vast area of the North Atlantic 
existed 011 dry land, across which migrations of 
the flora took place. Considerable movements of 
elevation .seem to have occurred in Europe before 
the elese of Miocene times, causing the sea to 
disappear from wide regions which it had formerly 
occupied. Tims, the Mainz basin and the sea 
that occupied much of northern Switzerland, &c. 
were replaced by fresh-water lakes, while the wide 
sea of the Vienna Win was much reduced in size, 
and eventually became freshened—the conditions 
resembling tho^e that characterise the Black Sea. 

MJflllflOJU CtfiEAT ami Littli:, two islands 
connected by a long, narrow, sandy isthmus, oft' 
the south-west coast of Newfoundland, forming 
with Sb Pierre the Mile remaining colony of Franco 
in North America. Fishing ib nearly the sole 
occupation, and dried and fresh cod and cod-liver 
oil arc exported. Area, 78 sq. m. ; pop. (1885) 
5765. 

Mir, the Russian commune, consisting of the 
inhabitants of one or move villages, who are as a 
community owners of the surrounding hind, and 
redistribute the same to the members fumi time 
to time. See Land Laws, Voh VL p. 502; 
Russia j Vjllaok Communitiks. 

Dlirnbemi, Victor HiQurrrr, Mai^fis ms, 
father of the great statesman of the French 
devolution, was burn, October 5, 1715, at Pertuis 
in Provence, of a family that claimed a noble 
Florentine descent, but was lefclly =*pnui{j fiom it 
wealthy bourgeois family of Digue and Marseille* 
that had acquired in 1570 the domain of Mirabeau 
l»y purchase, and the title in 1085. Ho was an 
aide hut eccentric and exceedingly lint-headed ancl 
self-willed man, and he showed himself a senseless 
and brutal tyrant in the treatment of his family. 
It is said that he procured at tine time or other nn 
fewer than fifty-four tdlrcs dc cachet against hi* 
wife and children, and lie strove to curb the extra¬ 
ordinary genius of Ids greatest son by a course of 
unnatural severity, whicli ended with shattering 
all the tics of kindred and driving him into the 
most deli ant and reckless excesses. Vet he was 
himself 11 theoretical philanthropist and active 
promoter of phyMuciatic ideas, and in this cause 
published a series of honks, as Ami dcs Hammett 
(5 vol*. 1755) find La Philosophic vacate (4 veils. 
1703), in which the vigour of phrase often fore¬ 
shadows the stronger hand of his son. He died fit 
Argentuiiil, lath July 1789. 

Sto Luniciiio, Z.Cd j\Ficeihom (Ls 7 tf- 89 ) a and Chicken, 
Dei 1 oftcrc Miruhmv (Bern, 188(1). 

HuNujjL (Lusjuei:, Knpmri, Comte de Mijia- 
iieau, the greatest figure in the French lie volution, 
and perhaps the ablest statesman that France has 
yet produced, was born at Hignon in Provence, 9th 
march 1749, of a family that had been for three 
generations famous for stormy passions and great 
abilities. “Within his vigorous frame and massive 
intellect welt* eon ecu tinted all tlie good and all the 
evil of liv* race; his unusually ugly face, scarred 
with smallpox and ciowneil with an immense 
mane of black hair, bore unmistakably the stamp 
of power, and from boyhood he possessed a rnnrvel- 
J 0111 pei-nnital fascination which subdued all men 
and women to Iris will. Ills eduoiUion was left to 


take cave of itself, and at seventeen he entered a? 
a lieutenant the JJerri regiment of cavalry, and 
lived a life of such recklessness nt tlm little 
garrison-town of Saintos that Ms imperious father 
imprisoned him in 1708 on the Isle of KJie^ near 
La Rochelle, and next sent him with the French 
legion of Lorraine to Corsica, where his conduct 
earned him the confidence of his chiefs ami the 
affection of his men. Hut his father refusing to 
purchase him a company, lie left the service in 
1770, and settled down to practise the physiocrat 
system un an estate in Limousin. Two years later 
his father married him to the only daughter of the 
Marquis dc Marignnn, a sprightly and pretty, but 
vain and .shallow woman, with whom he broke out 
into lavish expenditure, and lived unhappily. On 
account of his debts Iris father con lined him, in 
May 1773, in the town of Manoscpro, next in the 
Chateau il’If, near Marseilles, ami at lust in 1775 
in the castle of Jnux, near PonUvhcv. Here he 
formed an intrigue with Sophie tie llufley, the 
young wife of the grey-haired legal president, the 
Marquis de Mourner, and iloil with her io Switzer¬ 
land and thence to Amsterdam, whore for eight 
months lie made Iris bread by laborious hack-work 
for the Dutch booksellers, among other tasks 
translating from the English Watson's Life of 
Philip II. His Essai sue Ic Dcspolism(\ begun at 
Manosque and now completed, made a sensation 
by its audacity and vigour. Meantime the undo- 
menb (if Besungon sentenced him to the penalty of 
death, in contumacious absence, for abduction and 
robbery, and caused a paper eiligy of him to be 
beheaded. Tlie search made for liim at tlio insti¬ 
gation of his father at length proved successful, 
and in May 1777 ho was handed over by the 
Staten-general and filing into the frowning castle 
of Vincennes, where, in a close imprisonment of 
three year* mul a half, and after he had worked 
off his grosser feelings in writing the indecent 
Erotica Pillion and il/a Co ji vers mu, he worked out 
his own salvation by study and meditation, and 
the writing of bis famous Esmi sur les Let (res dc 
Co did cl Its Prisons d flint (2 vols. 1782). Jlis too 
Mowing letters from tlie prison to Sophie were 
discovered later by Manuel in tho archives of 
police at Paris, and published under the title of 
Lctlrcs originates dc Mirabccut, ec rites do Donjon 
de, Vincennes (4 vols. 1792). I 11 December 1780 
Mirabeau was released, and he at once began by a 
bold process to labour for bis restoration to society. 
At length, September 1782, after eloquent plead¬ 
ings that drew upon him all eyes in Franco, he 
succeeded in getting his sentence annulled. Next 
year I 10 lost bis suit at Aix for the restitution of 
nis conjugal rights, but did something by the 
attempt to rehabilitate his reputation. Now also 
he broke olV tho illicit relation with his mistress, 
who had not remained true to him, and whose 
later disappointments in love drove her to tho 
refuge of suicide in September 1789. 

Again lluug upon his own resources, deeply 
drowned in debt, ami thriftless and extravagant 
by temperament, Mirabeau made for home years 
a shifty living by bis pen, writing and compiling 
innumerable books and pamphlets against specula¬ 
tion, stock-jobbing, and other political and social 
evils of the time, and flitting restlessly from France 
to Prussia, to Holland, and to England. ITis 
grosser passions had not yet burned themselves out, 
and his life was stained by countless unworthy 
liaisons, amid which one woman alone—the Dutch 
Madame de Nolira—stands out as an elevating 
iniluence. In England he was intimate with Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, afterwards First Earl of Minto, Lord 
Lansdowno, and Romilly, and his close observation 
of English politics tmignt him the good of modera¬ 
tion, compromise, and opportunism. In 1780 he 
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was sent by the French government on a secret 
mission to Do din, and there from Major Man vi] Jon 
lie obtained tho materials for his work, Sur la 
Monarchic Frussicnno sous r I'rtddric U Grand (4 
vols. 1787). Wlicii the States-general was con¬ 
vened he offered himself as a candidate to the 
nobles of Provence, and was rejected, whereupon 
lie turned to the tiers Hat and was returned en¬ 
thusiastically for hotli Marseilles and Aix. lie 
chose to ?ifc for the latter, and, badly received 
though lie -was at first, soon showed himself a born 
leader of men, as well as the one really practical 
statesman in the Assembly. On the 17bh June, 
on the motion of Sioyes, the Hers tied constituted 
itself as tho National Assembly, and on the 23d 
Mirahcau made his memorable answer to the royal 
messenger, tho Marquis de Drenx-IMzd, who liad 
come from tho king to command tho deputies to 
separate: ‘If you have orders to remove ns from 
tins hall, you must also get authority to use force, 
for we shall yield to nothing blit to bayonets.’ 

Mirahcau's political sagacity and foresight 
quickly nmdo him a great force in the Assembly, 
while ins audacity and volcanic eloquence made 
him at once tho darling of the mob ami the terror 
of the court, Meantime he extended his influence 
by unceasing diligence in journalistic work, and 
for his I'Uals-GtntraiiX) Lcttrcs it mes Coonncttants, 
and Courtier dc Frovcncc, drew on the knowledge 
and abilities of a host of coadjutors, such as the 
Genevese Duroycmy and Etienne Dumont. Moved 
by his instinctive dread of anarchy, lie proposed 
tho establishment of a citizen‘guard, out of which 
grow the National Guard, but no trembled at the 
* nocturnal orgies’ of August 4, 17H9, when in the 
breathless legislation of a single night were swept 
away together serfdom, feudal jurisdiction, manorial 
ground-rents, tithes, game-laws, saleable oJIices, 
fees, clerical robing dues, municipal and provincial 
privileges, privileges of rank, exemptions from 
taxes, and plurality of offices and livings. None 
of his con temporaries equalled him in bread tit of 
view, temperance in judgment, and freedom from 
prejudice—no actor in the great dram a save himself 
saw that * tho notion of equality is only a fit of the 
revolutionary fever.’ He saw "clearly the fatuity 
of such schemes as the foolish Lafayette’s theatrical 
declaration of the rights of man, pointing out that 
such a thing might well enough he clone after the 
work of constructing the constitution had been 
accomplished. Mirabeau was not personally re¬ 
sponsible for the furious dmcttfc of October 5 and 
6 , which brought the king to Paris, for indeed 
hatred of anarchy was lus most deeply-rooted 
political principle. As early ns May 1789 he hod 
tried in vain to come to terms wit'll Nockcr and 
Lafayotlc, yet Ids character was too magnanimous 
to desire revenge for the rebuffs with which his 
overtures had been received. Ho formed a warm 
friendship ivifcli tho Count do Ja March, ft particular 
friend or Marie Antoinette, and in conjunction 
with him he drew' up his first memoir for the guid¬ 
ance of the court, just after the transference ot the 
king mid Assembly to Baris. In this admirable 
paper he not forth the necessity for a new constitu¬ 
tion, the initiative to come from the king; that 
all that had been passed must be ratified, and a 
responsible ministry appointed after tho pattern of 
the English parliamentary usage; and that the 
king must leave Baris for somo such loyal city as 
Rouen, and throw himself frankly upon France. 
He suggested a ministry, with Nockcr and Lafay¬ 
ette as its prominent members, himself lo have a 
seat hut no portfolio. But the infatuated queen 
detested ami distrusted tlio great tribune, and the 
Assembly, mad with suspicion and fear, passed a 
suicidal self-denying ordinance (November 7, 1780 ) 
that no member should tako office under the crown 
327 


while holding bis scat, or for six months after. 
Mi mb e au’a hopes were thus blasted for the time, 
yet he worked on with unabated energy. He 
surrounded himself with a group of alilo and 
enthusiastic friends who provided him with liis 
facts, and even wrote for him his speeches and 
articles, content to cfluce themselves Lo enhance 
a beloved master’s glory. Never was there so 
marvellous a collaboration of unpaid enthusiasm : 
Dumont wrote the political speeches; C la vie re, 
the financial; the Abbe Lamouretfce, those on 
tho civil constitution of the clergy. Tellenc, the 
private secretary, constantly accumulated facts; 
the Genovese Reybnz wrote the speeches on the 
assignats, and on the rigid of making war and 
pence. The orator took freely theso materials so 
generously prepared for him, fused them in the 
alembic of Ins own marvellous genius, and stamped 
them afresh with the impress of his own indi¬ 
viduality. 

Ju tho spring of 1790 conmiunicjitiwi opened 
anew with the court, and fresh appeals were made 
to Lafayette. If Mirabeau was a hitter enemy of 
feudalism lie was a devoted friend of order, and saw 
the necessity of a strong executive as its founda¬ 
tion, but he was constantly mortified to find him¬ 
self mistrusted and misunderstood. His past rose 
up in judgment against him, and lie could not gain 
the full confidence either of the respectable classes or 
of the court—ns lie himself said bitterly to Dumont, 
‘The sine which I committed in m 3 7 youth are giv¬ 
ing me their full punishment now.’ The court pro¬ 
vided money to pay his debts, which were scheduled 
at 208,000 livres—among them the bill for his wed' 
ding-clothes—and agreed to allow him 100 louis a 
month, with 300 livrcs forDe Comps, his copyist, 
whereupon Mirabeau broke out into indiscreet ex- 
tmvaganco. lie risked,all lay popularity by suc¬ 
cessfully opposing Barnavo’s motion that the right 
of peace and war should rest not with the king but 
the Assembly. On the 3 d July the queen gave him 
an interview" in blio gardens at Saint-01 onu, and at 
its close Mirabeau, with the line chivalry of his 
nature, as he bent to kiss her hand, assured her 
with tho words, ‘Madame, tho monarchy in saved.’ 
But as the popular movement progressed his dream 
of placing the king at the head of tho revolution 
became more and more a dream, and he was cut 
to the heart to find, as he did by the win ter of 
1700 , that the court did not yet grant him Us full 
confidence, but listened aho to other counsellors 
than himself, and that it would not accept his plan 
of an appeal to the provinces. He inspired Mont- 
moriu in His management of foreign affaire, and 
showed himself a really great financier in his 
measures to avert national bankruptcy, while lie 
continued to interchange notes of advice with the 
court. His secret aim was now to undermine the 
popularity and influence of the Assembly, and com¬ 
pel it to dissolve, Neither counter-revolution nor 
foreign intervention weTe within his schemes, but 
the advent of a now assembly, which he hoped to 
guide to a moderate conception of liberty and to 
w ise concessions to the throne, He suggested the 
establishment of a bureau of correspondence with 
tlie provinces, a publishing committee to buttress 
the cause of order with tno throne as its centre, 
a plan for gaining over the cldef members of tho 
present Assembly in preparation for its dissolution, 
and an organised system of ascertaining the 
opinions of journalists and leading politicians. 
But tho queen would not commit herself to the 
tribune, and Mirabeau’a heart sanlc within him as 
lie saw* slip from his grasp his great dream of 
establishing a responsible parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in France. This summer his health and eye¬ 
sight gave -way alarmingly, lmb he refused to abate 
his giant labours. In December 1700 lie was elected 
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president the Jacobin Club; us well as an ad¬ 
ministrator of the Heine department, and in the 
January following one of its eight directors; hut 
by Lafayette’s influenco lie was defeated in his 
candidature for the office of its procureur-f'enoial- 
.syndic, as well as for the presidency. He was 
chosen, however, commandant of the battalion of 
National Guards of his district, and on January 30, 
1791, was at last elected president of the Assembly 
for the fortnight, an<l none showed move dignity 
and impartiality iti the cilice.. He overthrew the 
proposed law against emigration, and that same 
evening at the Jacobin Club bore down all opposi¬ 
tion by his irresistible eloquence, find left the club 
amid thunders of applause. Ha opposed vigorously 
the motion of Sicyfcs (March f 2*2) that in tlio event 
of the king’s death the regent should be elected by 
the Assembly, as an abandon merit of the hereditary 
principle, and carried bis point. Bub hi* health 
was fast sinking, although lie refused to allow him- 
&df any relaxations^ splendid atonement of self- 
sacrifice for the errors of his youth. _ His last bnttlo 
was on the rights of property in mine*, into which 
debate he threw himself with the enthusiastic 
chivalry of friendship, for it was a question clo.sely 
affecting the interests of Ids dear friend Pe la Muck 
He returned from the Assembly utterly exhausted, 
with the words, ‘ Your cause is won, hut I have 
got my death-blow.’ On the last day of his life lie 
said, with the prophetic foresight of genius, 1 1 carrv 
with me the ruin of tlic monarchy. After my death 
factions will dispute about the fragments.' As he 
looked on the sun ho exclaimed, ( If that is not 
God, it is at least his cousin. 1 The famous chemist 
C'ahaiiia from the first gave no hope, and on the 
morning of April 2, 1701, after a night uf agony, 
when speech had gone, he wrote on a slate, ‘Sleep 
—I wish only to sleep," and a few moments after 
his heart had termed to heat. Hn was buried in 
the Pantheon amid universal mourning, Ilia funeral 
procession extending for about four miles. Another 
National Assembly, the Convention, two and a 
half years afterwards, when the papers revealing 
the secret relations of IVTirabeAU and the comb 
were discovered in the king’s iron chest, ordered 
the body to be dLyiutcrrcd from tho Pantheon and 
cast into tfio churchyard of Sainte-Catherine. 

1 Do nob rejoice over the death of Miraboau/ 
said tho king to Mario Antoinette; 1 we have 
suffered a greater loss than you imagine. 1 That 
loss was the one influence that might still have 
Hived the throne, and averted a deluge of blood in 
which the light of liberty was itself extinguished. 

Hid writing* were collected hy Blanch ro d (10 yoJh. 
1&22). For Ina life, geo especially the MCmoirca Bmjm- 
Lllttruiruj U PuUtiqncs de A firahmu Serifs par 
Lui-maae, pal'non P?rf t son Onele, it son Fite Adnplif— 
Lucas do Montiguy, son of Hatkuno do Mira (8 vols. 
183-4; Lug, train, down to tho commuicenicrifc of his 
pnbjio life, ill 4 vol*. 1W5-3DJ,, See also Dnmoni, 
isonrenira any A/lV«kmi (1832 k and A. Stern, Bus Lcheii 
Afi/u henna (2 vols. 1889); und for Ms political ideas espe¬ 
cially AL do Lacourt’s Con-espo tv lance entre te Comte de 
J [inilcati it le Comte de ht J/hn’fc pendant In Aniiccs l?8l 9, 
1700, it 1701 (3 vols, 1351). Lounhiici’a work, Leu Mira- 
ic-fiit t J vols. 1878-89), is mostly upon his/Atliorand wteta 
Other works of value arc Ph. Flan, Vn Coltahoriitcii? de 
Iloyfiaz (187L); JL ltoynnlil,. Mirabcaii ti fa 
CuiuUiiumie Utv73 }; and Aufard, VKfoqnmce parie- 
taeitUtii'e pendant fa lit volution Frnn^iisc (1882). See 
aleo the Histories of the He volution of Carlyle, Von Syhel, 
and IL Morse Stephens (vol. i.) 3 ako c-sauya by Carlyle 
vol. iv.) and Henry Hoevc (Royal and 
Republican France, vol, i. 1872). 

An dre Bomf ace U iqui.tt f Yicomte be Alin \- 
heap, brother of the preceding, way born 30th 
November J75L at Bignmi, and from an earjyngfi 
sms liotruiouH for his ill-regulated life and far a 
thirst thub earned him the nickmimo of ‘Barrel 
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Mmibeau. 1 It was as he said the only vice Ins 
brother had left for him. Ho fought with distinc¬ 
tion in the American war, and at tho on (break of 
the Revolution was returned to the States-general 
by the nobility of Limoges Here lie showed him¬ 
self a fierce aristocrat in policy, and after llic dealli 
of Ids UrulUcv lie quitted France, and raised on the 
Rhino the ‘ llnswmla (te la Mott/ a legion of 
embittered 6jn!f/n% with whom began in lyfkl a 
bloody partisan warfare against his country, Ho 
was ruu through by accident, 15th September of tho 
same year, at Freiburg in Brcisgau. 

Miracle, a term commonly applied to certain 
marvellous worka (such as healing tho sick, 
raising I ho dead, c Imaging of water into wine) 
ascribed in the Bible to sonic uf the ancient pro¬ 
phets, and to Jesus Christ ami Ids followers lb 
signilies simply that which is wonderful—a, thing 
or a deed to l>o wondered at, bcin# derived directly 
from the Latin miyaculuDh 1 a tiling unusual’—an 
object of wonder or surprise. The same meaning 
is the governing idea in the term applied in tho 
I New Testament to the Christian miracles, ferns, 
i ‘ a marvel/ ‘a portent;’ besides which, wo also 
I find them designated dymmeis^ ‘powers/ with 
reference to the power residing in the miracle- 
worker, and ±cmei«, ‘signs/ with a reference to 
the character or claims of which they wove 
assumed to ha the witnesses or guarantees^ Under 
these diflerent names the ono fact recognised is a 
deed acknowledged by the common judgment} of 
inert to exceed man’s ordinary powers; in other 
words, a deed supernatural, beyond the common 
powers of nature, as these are understood hy men, 

In the older speculations on the subject, a 
miracle was generally defined to be a violation 
or suspension of the order of nature, While, on 
the one hand, it was argued that such a violation 
or suspension was absolutely impossible and incred¬ 
ible, it was maintained, oiqtfic other, that the 
Almighty, either by His own immediate agency, or 
by the agency uf others, could intwftnro with the 
operation of the laws of nature, in order to secure 
certain end^ which without that inteiforcnco could 
not have been secured, and that there was nothing 
incredible in the idea of a law being suspended hy 
the Person by whom it had been made. The law* 
of nature and the will or providence of God 
were, in this view, thus placed in a certain aspect of 
opposition to each other, at points here and there 
clashing, and the stronger arbitrarily asserting its 
superiority. Such a view luis, with tho advance of 
philosophical opinion, appeared to many to bo 
inadequate as a theory, and to give an unworthy 
conception of tho Divine character. The great 
principle of Law, ns the highest conception not only 
of nature, but of Divine Providence, in all its 
mmntestations, has assorted itself move dominant ly 
in the realm of thought, anil led to the re joe/ion of 
the apparently conflicting idea of ‘interference,’ 

, implied iu t\» old notion of miracle. Order in 
nature and a just and nncapricious will in Oil 
I were felt to bo first and absolutely nccenwy prin- 
I ciples. The idea of miracle, accordingly, which 
) seems to ho now most readily accopleu by the 
1 advocates of the Christian religion, has its roof in 
this vecognised necessity. 

All law is regarded as the expression, not of a 
lifeless force, but of a perfectly wwo and just will. 
All law must develop itself through natural pheno¬ 
mena; but ifc is not identified with or hound down 
to any necessary series of these, If wo admit tho 
mainspring of the universe to lie a living will, then 
we may admit that the phenomena, through which 
tlmfc will, noting in the form of law, expresses itself, 
nmv vary without fcjie will varying or the /aw being 
broken. AYc know absolutely nothing of tlm mode 
of operation in any recorded miracle; wg only see 
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certain insults. To affirm that tlio.^o results me 
cither impossible in themselves, or necessarily viola¬ 
tions of natural law, is to pronounce n judgment on 
imperfect data. Wo can only my that, under an 
impulse winch we must helieve proceeds from tUe 
Divine will, in which nil law subsists, the phenomena 
which wo have been accustomed to expect have not 
followed on their ordinary conditions. Hut from 
our point of view we eimnnfc affirm that the question 
ns to how this happens is one of interference or 
violation ; it in rather, probably, one of higher and 
lower action. The miracle may bo hut the expres¬ 
sion of one Divine order and beneficent will in anew 
shape, the law of a greater freedom, to use the 
words of Trench, swallowing up the law or a lesser. 
Nature being but the plastic medium tlmnmh 
which God’s will is ever manifested to us, and the 
design of that will being, ns it necessarily must be, 
the good of riis creatures, that theory of miracle is 
certainly most rational which does not represent 
the law of nature and the will of God as KOparato 
and opposing forces, bub which represents tho Divine 
will ns working out its highest moral ends, not 
against bub through law and order, and evolving 
from these a now issue, when it has a special bene¬ 
ficent purpose to hovvp. 

Tha evidence for tho Christian miracles iff of a 
twofold kind—external and internal. As alleged 
facts, llioy are supposed to rest upon competent 
testimony, tho testimony of eye-witnesses, who 
were neither deceived themselves, nor had nay 
motive for deceiving oLhcrs. They occurred not in 
privacy, bub for tho most part m the open light 
at day, amidot tho professed enemies ot Christ. 
They" woro nob isolated facts, nor wrought ten¬ 
tatively, or with difficulty, bat tiio repeated, the 
overflowing expression, ns it were, of an apparently 
supernatural liio. Tho gospel mimclcs, moreover, 
are supposed in thomselvea to ho of an obviously 
Divine character. They are miraelos of healing, 
of bonofieouce, in which tho light equally of tho 
Divine majesty and of Lho Divine love shines. 

Spinoza sfcron ^ly contro vor bed tho possibility of miracles, 
explaining by natural causes the Brunts xcundoil ns mich, 
Tho English Deists also rojeotad them, and oxplaincd fcho 
tradition of them ns due to mistaken allegory, ‘ outlmsi- 
asm/ or oven conscious fraud on tho part of tho narrators, 
lliuno’s famous m^imiunt wns that mi in ales arc incap¬ 
able of proof, haouuso they rest on testimony, and no 
testimony can bo so strong and convincing as our own 
^xporionCD of the uniformity of nature; thus was 
amnm'ed in Canipboll's Dissertation on JJ Unifies (17&2), 
Tho Gorman rationalists of the school of Paulus explained 
tbo inimdrs as exaggerations or miaapprehensions of 
quito ordinary ovonts. Strauss (qv.) caustically ontl- 
oiised theso so-called explanations and brought forward Jus 
f Mythical Theory/ according to which tho gospel miracles 
originated iu tho fixed conviction, that the ilea si ah would 
perform certain wonders; and the faithful, intent on Bec- 
uig in Jeans a, twinpkrio fulfilment of tho Old Testament 
prepheoy, allowed tho { raytliopmia inutmob * to invent tho 
fulfilment,and ascribe to Jesus as miracle h what were really 
the syinhoIisuUoiiR of abstrnob ideas, Tho Positivo philo¬ 
sophy expressly excludes mi racks; many of the represent* 
tives of natural science (Iluxlcyi Tyndall, Spencer) and 
historical investigators (Buckle, Lecky) treat belief m 
thorn ns puro superstition.—Tho litorature is very ox ten¬ 
sive. free tho nuunmls of Dogmatics by Sohlciorjimener, 
Hobho, Auberlon, Sohonkel, Sohwoitzer, Wcisso, Lipsius; 
the speoial Gorman works on miracle by W, Boysohlng 
(1303 , V. Nitzseh (1800), IT. Crcmcr (1805), Elugel 
(I860). Bonder (1871), lomnmtzsoh on Schioiorni(ichor a 
conception (1872), J, Kreyher (1880), 11. KUbcl (1883), 
and Glontz (1880); EushnolVs Nature ami the Super* 
natural (New York, 1858); M'Cosh, The Supernatural 
in Relation to the Natural (1802) ; the Duko of Aroyll'a 
Rcipn of Law (1800); and J. Liau, Arc Miracles Credible f 
(1883). fteo also Troneli, Notes on the Miracles ( 1816 ); 
Mozloy’s admirable Eirjltl Lectures on Miracles (1865); 
and the exposi tory books on our Lord's miracles by Godot 
(1807), Steinuiuyur (Eng. trans. 1875), Taylor (Now York, 

1880); aiul Laid!aw (1890) ; and for tho relation of tho 
scriptural to the ecclesiastical miracle,'?, Conyers Middle- 
ton’s Free Inquiry (17-18) on the one rirta, and Newman’s 

Taro Fasap-a (1870) on tho other, rrotestanta hold thnfc 
miracles censorl with or soon after 1 the apostolic age ; 

Die IVithtdio Church holds that the gift of numclcs is 
a permanent possession, manifested from time to time. 
While the scriptural miracles must bo accepted without 
doubt, as resting on Divine faith, tho occleaiaslical 
miracles arc not tho object of this faith—they must bo 
tested, and Catholics are not bound to bidiovo in any 
miracle not in Scripture. Sco Canonisation, &rtftM<vri- 
ft.vi'ios, Lguiuws, Kuock, &o. p also Convulsionahies; 
on the evidences generally, tho article Apologetics ; amt 
for another aspeofc of miracles, see A. E. Wallace, On 
Miracles anil Modern Spiritualism (1876). 

Miracle Plays. Sec iUysteries, 

Mirage. Tho density of the nil 1 generally 
diminishes with the height ; rays of light proceed¬ 
ing obliquely up wards from ail object then become 
more ami mom nearly horizontal, but generally 
pass away into space. Assume the density to 
diminish with tho height with unusual rapiility, 
as when the air is cooler the nearer it is to the 
earth *, the obliquely amending rays may become 
quite horizontal and then bend down towards tho 
earth, reaching it at a distant point. The observer 
at that point sees distant objects at an unusual 
elevation, or sees above the lino horizon. erect 
images of objects which may or may not bo beyond 
the horizon. This is what the sailors generally 
call looming, and it causes us sometimes to sgq 
distant coasts with unusual distinctness, or to see 
from a mountain top a double horizon, such ns ia 
regularly scon in the autumn mornings from the 
Colorado foot-bills across the prairies. If the layer 
of air near the earth, say 50 or 100 feet thick, bo 
uniformly dense, an in tho cold ah- over a frozen 
sea, and a wanner stratum lie above it in which 
the density mindly diminishes, so that the rays 
lire brought back to the earth ns above, we find, 
on tracing the path of the rays reaching the 
observer from tho top and the bottom of the 
distant object respectively, that these rays have 
crossed one a no trier in the hot stratum j the 
observe.? therefore soenm to seo the object 8 iisjrondcd 
in the air, magnified and upside down; and this may 
happen while the observer sees the object itself by 
direct vision through the lower air. An intermedi¬ 
ate stratum between a cold ground-stratum and a 
warm upper stratum gives t\b© to move than one 
image, inverted or erect, or both, according to 
positions. In tho mirage of the Sahara aiul other 
avid deserts the conditions are reversed; tho air is 
hottest nearest the hot sand ; skylight rays descend¬ 
ing become benb upwards; the eye receives an 
impression resembling that produced by the re¬ 
flection of skylight from water: the illusion is 
rendered more perfect by the flickering due to 
convection currents, which causes an appearance 
like a breeze playing ovor the illusory -water. 

Tho phenomena of mirage are frequently very 
strange and complicated, the images being often 
much distorted and magnified, and in some in¬ 
stances occurring at a coii&ideraldo distance from 
the object, ns in the case of a tower or church seen 
over the sen, or a vessel over dry land, &c. Loom¬ 
ing is very frequently observed at sea, and n most 
remarkable case of this sort occurred on the 20th 
of July 1768, at Hastings. From this place the 
Trench coast is 50 miles distant; yet from the 
seaside the -whole coast of France from Calais to 
near Dieppe was distinctly visible, and continued 
so for throe hours. In the Arctic regions it is no 
uncommon occurrence for whale-fishers to discover 
tho proximity of other ships by means of their 
images Rceu elevated in the air, though the ships 

J themselves may be below the horizon. Generally, 
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when the ship is above the horizon, only one 
image, mid that inverted, is found ; hut when it is 
wholly or in great part below the horizon, double 
images, one meet and the other inverted, are fre¬ 
quently aeoiK The faithfulness ami distinctness 
of these images at times may bo imagined from the 
fact that Captain Score«l>y, while cruising off the 
coaat of Greenland in 1822, discovered the propin¬ 
quity of hi** father’d ship from its inverted image 
in the shy, Another lemarkablc instance of mir¬ 
age oceuned in May 1804, when from the deck of 
31.M. Rciw-atenuuir Archer, then cruising oil* 
Ousel, in the lialtic, the \\hole English fleet of 
nineteen sail, then nearly 80 miles distant, was 
seen as if suspended in the air upside down, lie- 
side such phenomena ns tlie^e, the celebrated 
idi tn Jlorffotia (q.v.) of the Straits of Messina 
strike into insignificance. The Spectre of the 
MrocAcu is a magnified shadow of persons, &c., 
on the summit of the mountain, seen at sun¬ 
down and sunrise thrown oil ini^l banks on the side 
of the mountain opposite to the sun, with or withou t 
rainbow colours. This is rather a glory than a 
milage proper (see Haws). Its varieties are indeed 
Tunnheilesft, and we refer tltf^u who wUh far further 
information to Brewster’s Optics to Biot’s Truitt 
dc Physique y and for the mathematical theory of the 
mirage to Tait on Mirage, Trans, lloy. Sue. Ediu 
1881. 8ee also Reflexion anil Refiiaction. 

Mivaj, a native state of India in the southern 
Malmitta country \ pop. 69,732. The capital, 
Mi raj, near the Kistna River, lias a pop. of 20,010. 

Mirftmnr* a palace stalling nn the rocky shore 
of the Adriatic near Grigmuio, 6 mi lea NW. of 
Trieste, the home of the Archduke Maximilian, 
afterwards Emperor of Mexico. 8ec also Majorca. 

.llirnmichi, the second river (220 miles) of 
New Brunswick, entering the Gulf of St Lawrence 
through Miramiclii Bay. It is^ navigable to 2 
miles above Newcastle, the principal town on its 
bank?* Salmon aud trout abound both in the vivcv 
and its tributaries, in one of which there is a govern¬ 
ment fish-breeding establishment. 

Miranda, or Sa Be Miuakda, Fiuncisco de 
(UOo-1558), a Portuguese poet, founder of the 
school of which Camoens is the luost brilliant, 
representative. His curlier elfin t- were written in 
Spaui&U; his ^onuetH were the written in 
Portuguese; lii*. nio.st characteristic works, his 
epistles in verse, .are all in Poitugue.se hut one. 
His walks appealed at Lisbon in 1595: a bettor 
edition in 1614; the most scholarly one, by 
Yusun cellos, at Halle in 18S5. 

Mirnn'dola, a town of Northern Italy, 39 
miles by mil NNE of Modena. It has a fine 
cathedral ami an old cattle. Pup. 30139. See Picn. 

Itlirccoiirt, ft town ill the d tspurlinent of Vosges 
236 miles by rail BSE. of Paris, with maimfacUives 
of lace and musical instruments. Pop. 5341. 

ItHi'licM. a maimfacLining town in the )Ye^t 
Hiding of Ymk.-birc, 3 miles M', by 8. of Dews¬ 
bury, aud 41 NE. of IIuddeiMielrf. It has a town- 
hull (ISOS), a parish church (restored in 1871 by 
8ir G. O. Keott), and manufactures of woollen 
cloths, carpets, blankeU, &c. Pop. of parish 
(1S5L) GQGfl ; (1881) 15,872—11,508 in the town. 

Min or, a reflecting surface, usually made of 
gbns lined at the buck with a brilliant metal, so 
as strongly to reflect the image of any object placed 
before it. 'When uiimu.4 wcie invented is not 
known, lmt the use of a lefleeting surface would 
become apparent to the first person who saw his 
own image reflected from water; and probably for 
ages after the civilisation of man commenced the 
prill waleis of ponds and lakes were the only 
minors; but we rend in the Pentateuch of mirrors 


of brass being used by the Hebrew*?. Mirrors of 
bronze were in very common use amongst the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and many 
specimens "are preserved in museums. Praxiteles 
taught the use of silver in the manufacture of 
mirrors in the year 32S D.c. Mirrors of glass were 
first made at Venice in 1300; and judging from 
those still in existence—of which one may be seen 
at Holyrood Palace, in the apartments of Queen 
Mary—they were very rude contrivances, in com¬ 
parison with modem ones. It was not until 1673 
that the making of mirrors was introduced into 
England. It is now a very important manufacture; 
anti mirrors can be produced of any size to which 
plate-glass can he cast. After the plate of glass 
is polished on both sides, it is laid on a perfectly 
level table of great strength and solidity, usually 
of smooth stone, made like a billiard dal do with 
raised edges; a sheet or sheets of tinfoil mifli- 
cicnt to cover the nppei surface of the glass are 
then put on, and rubbed down smooth, after which 
the whole is covered with quicksilver, which im¬ 
mediately forms an amalgam with the tin. The 
biiperJIuous mercury is then run off, and n woollen 
cloth is spread over the whole surface, and square 
iron weights are applied. After this pressure luis 
been continued a day and night, the weights and 
the cloth are removed, and the glass is removed to 
another table of wood, with a movable top, which 
admits of gradually increasing inclination until the 
unamalgamated quicksilver has perfectly drained 
away, and only the film of amalgam remains 
coating the glass, and perfectly adherent to It, 
Mirrors aie also made by silvering glass with an 
aninioniucal solution of" a silver salt to which 
tartaric acid and sugar-candy have been added. 

Iloafc is lcllected like light; so that a concave 
mirror may he used to bring rays of heat to a focus. 
In this way combustible substances may be set on 
fire at a distance from the reflector whence Limy 
leccive their heat. Thus used, a mirror is called a 
Turning Mirror. 

The mirror is one of the most characteristic 
features or Japanese life and legend, It is 
usually of bronze, convex, polished by mercurial 
amalgam, and engraved on Llio hack. In a few 
specimens the minor may he used ns a minor in 
the ordinary way, but bright light refiectcd from 
its polished surface on to a screen gives bright- 
lined images corresponding to the figures on the 
back. This property of the so-called Magic Mirror 
of Japan is (according to Professors Ayrton and 
Perry] due to inequalities of curvature associated 
with inequalities of thickness, the thicker portions 
being the Hatter. 

Illir/a (a contraction of Emir Zudah , ‘son of 
the prince ), a Persian title, equivalent to ‘ Prince * 
when it follows the Bin-name, and merely the 
common title of honour (like our ‘Mr 1 ) when it is 
prefixed to it. 

lUirzaimr, a town and district in the North¬ 
western Provinces of British India. The town 
stamlp on the right bank of the Ganges, 45 miles 
l>y rail SW. of Benares. It lias manufactures of 
shellac, carpets, and brass-waves. Pop. (1881) 
56,378, Tho district lias an area of 5223 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1881), almost all Hindus, of 1,13G,79G. 
Miscarriage. Sec Anoimox. 

Misdemeanour, in the law of England and 
Ireland, means a crime not involving forfeiture 
of property on conviction. Every crime is cither 
treason, felony, oi misdemeanour; and in creating 
new ollences the legislature determines how they 
are to he classed. The distinction between felony 
and misdemeanour is not logically drawn, and it 
would disappear if tho criminal law were codified on 
a rational plan. &ee Stephen’s IlisL ofCrim. Lrni\ 
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MiSCllO, a promontory forming tlio weft torn 
Bide of ilia Bay of Pozmoli (Cumiu\ 10 miles SW. 
of Naples. On it are ruins of the ancient city of 
Miaenum, which Augustus made oiig of the princi¬ 
pal stations of the Itomau fleet. 

MiScrer<S the name by which, in Catholic 
usage,'the 60th Psalm of the Vulgate (61st in 
Authorised Version) is commonly known. It is 
one of the so-callecl ‘ Penitential Psalms, 1 which 
are said after Lunds on the Fridays in Lent, except 
Good Friday. It lias been commonly understood to 
have been composed by David in the depth of his 
remorse for the double crime which the prophet 
Nathan rebuked in the well-known parable 
(‘2 Sam. xii.). Another opinion, however—plainly 
stated by Theodore of Mopsuosfcia (died 428), mid 
adopted by many moderns—attributes this psalm 
to some of the psalm-writers of fclie Captivity; 
whilst others, again, hold that tlio last two 
verses only were added after the return from the 
Exile. 

Miserere, a projection on the under side of 
the seats of the stalls of mediaeval churches and 
chapels, &c. They are usually ornamented with 



carved work, and are so shaped tlmb when the 
seats-proper nro folded up they form a small seat 
at a higher level, sufficient to alibi'd some support 
to a person resting upon it. Aged and iniirm 
ecclesiastics were allowed to 
use these during long sendees. 

Miscricor<lia s or Miskri- 
corde (* mercy'), a narrow- 
bl tided dagger used by a 
knight in giving the coup de 
grdcc or finish big. stroke to a 
wounded foe.—Misericordia is 
also the name of a society (of 
laymen) in Florence, founded 
in the 13th century, who tend 
the poor sick, carry victims 
of accident or disease to the 
hospitals, and the dead to their 
burial. Members of all classes 
of the community, including 
tbo highest, are enrolled in 
this charitable association; and 
their sombre and forbidding 
A Frrite dell a Misevi- costume — a dark monastic 
cordia. dresa, with the cowl pulled 
down over the face so that 
the eyes merely peep through little holes—is not 


assumed because the Frati della Minerieordia are 
penitents, but to check demonstrations of gratitude 
to the individual brethren. 

MisUuicc Bitter* See Coptis. 

Mi slum (from Hob. shana , 4 to learn; ’ errone¬ 
ously held to designate Kcpetitioii) comprises the 
body of the 1 Oral Law,’ or the jmidico-politieal, 
civil, and religious code of the Jews; and forms, 
os such, a kind of complement to the Mosaic or 
Written Law, which it explains, amplifies, and 
immutably fixes. It was not, however, on the 
authority of the schools and the in ns tors alone 
that these explanations, and the new ordinances 
to which they gave rise, depended, but rather on 
certain distinct and well-authenticated traditions, 
traced to Mount Sinai itself. The Mishna (to which 
the Tosoftas ancl Boraitlms form supplements) was 
finally redacted, after some earlier incomplete col¬ 
lections, by Jehudnh Hanassi, in 220 A.D., at 
Tiberias. It is mostly written in New Hebrew, 
and is divided into six portions (Sedaviin): 1. Zemini 
(Seeds), on Agriculture; 2, Meed (Feast), on the 
Sabbath, Festivals, and Fasts; 3. Nashim (1 Vo men ) 3 
on Murringo, Divorce, &c. (embracing also tlio laws 
on the Nazirsbip and Vows); 4, Nezikim (Dam¬ 
ages), chielly civil and penal law (also containing 
the ethical treatise A both); 5. Kadashim (Sacred 
Things), Sacrifices, Ac. ; description of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, Ac. ; 0. Taharoth (Purifications), 
on pure and impure things and persons, See also 
Exegesis, Vol. IV. p. 407 ; Talmud. 

MisioilCg, an Argentinian territory, licabefcween 
the Uruguay ami the Parana, and is bounded on all 
sides bub the SW. by Brazil and Paraguay. Area, 
20,823 sq, m.; pop. 30,000—though before the cx- 
milsion of tlio Jesuits (1707) it exceeded 100,000. 
There are three low mountain-chains radiating from 
the centre. The greator portion of the surface is 
covered with forest, producing building and dye- 
woods, oranges, medicinal herbs, and the yerbcc 
mate . Maize Is largely grown, and siigar-cimc to 
some extent; of late year* several sugar-houses 
have been erected. Capital, Posadas (pop. 3000), 
on the Pamn/u 

Miskolcz, a town of Hungary, 113 miles by 
mil NE. of Pcsth. Pop. 24,319. 

Misprision* See Treason. 

Misrepresentation, a false statement affect¬ 
ing tlio validity of a contract or transfer of pro¬ 
perty. Wilful misrepresentation is the same as 
Fraud (q.v.). Innocent misrepresentation affects 
the formation of a contract m cases where one 
party lias to rely on statements made by the other. 
An insurance company grants a policy in reliance 
on the statements made by the insured; a pur¬ 
chaser of land must rely on statements made by 
the vendor ; an applicant for shares in a company 
relies on the truth of the prospectus. In these 
cases even unintentional miftre^rasenlation will 
prevent the party responsible for it from enforcing 
the agreement against the party who has been mis¬ 
led. There arc also cases in which a party is taken 
to warrant the truth of his statement i in these 
cases even an innocent misstatement may give the 
other party a right to he discharged altogether, or 
a right to claim damages for breach of win ran by. 

Missal, the volume containing the prayers used 
in the celebration of the Mass. Anciently, con¬ 
siderable variety in minor details prevailed among 
bho books in use in different countries, and even in 
different churches of the same country. With the 
view of restoring uniformity, the pope, in virtue of 
a decree of (lie Council of Trent, in 1570 ordered 
that all churches which had not, for a clearly ascer¬ 
tained period of 200 ycai‘9, enjoyed an uninterrupted 
nso of a peculiar service-book of their own, should 
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thenceforth adopt the Roman Missal. Of this 
exemption several churches in Germany, France, 
mid even in Italy availed the im elves; hut in Inter 
times the great ’majority have conformed to the 
Roman use. Tho Roman ML<sal has twice since 
ilmt date been subjected to revision ami correction 
—in IGOi by Clement VIII., and in 1034- hy Urban 
VIII. Tlio latter recension still continues in use, 
The missals of the oriental rites (titter from that of 
the Itoiimn Church, each having for the nio ft t part 
its own proper form. See Lit DUCIW 

Missions. The truth and divine origin of 
Christianity heinj4 assumed, it might have been 
expected that minions to propagate the faith should 
have been carried oil continuously till the world 
was evangelised, and lliat that goal should have 
been readied long ere now. It lias not been 
so, There have been long periods of intermission, 
during which the work either ceased, or was pro* 
scented without zeal or energy; ami others during 
which abundant zeal was neutralised by a strange 
Jack of discretion. In point of fact there have 
been hut three pm iods in the history of the Church 
which have been distinctively marked as iuKskin- 
ftry periods, and a history of missions would he 
fairly complete if it gave an account of (o) the 
apostolic arid im mediately post-apostolic • (6) the 
Jnedkevnl; and (c) tho modem missions. 

(«) Missions of the Apostolic ami immediately 
fi/r h>cqiie.Hl Ages .—It is certain that the gospel 
made great progress during tho lifetime of the 
apostles. From the ^Vcts of the Apostles 1 it is 
manifest that within n few years of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ the gospel obtained a footing in 
most countries to the east and the north of the 
Mediterranean * while from other authentic sources 
We learn that in the name brief period it was 
successfully introduced into Egypt and the other 
African regions on the southern shores of that sea. 
Neither Gibbon, in hi* estimate of the eiVects of 
‘secondary ciuinpd/ nor the orthodox apologists 
who criticised that estimate, nor writer*, of the 
history of missions in our day appear to estimate 
highly enough, as contributing to the production 
of this result, the labours of those Hellenistic Jews 
and proselytes of whose conversion to the faith we 
read in the second chapter of the Acts. While 
there were in Jerusalem tuns of thousands of 
Jews who luul never left the precincts of the Holy 
Land, ami who knew no language hut the Ileli- 
rew of their Scrip tines and the Aramaic dialect j 
into which ib hud degenerated, no mention is 
hiade of them as witnesses of the miracle of the j 
gift of tongues, hut only of the Hellenistic Jews 
and proselytes who had come for the observance 
of the great feast from numerous Asiatic, Afiicmi, 
and Euiopean lands, and from the remote hies 
of the sea. Of these tliree thousand were bap¬ 
tised. They thenceforth constituted a ‘native 
•agency' for conveying the murage of the gospel 
into their several lands, _ and telling of ‘Jesus 
Onist and Him emcilicil 5 in the vernacular speech 
of those hinds, lint they needed limning f t) r this 
Work, and remained fora time under the teaching 
and fellowship of the apostles. As the result of 
1 Dio persecution which arose about Stephen,’ ‘ they 
Weia nn scattered abioad, except the apostles/ anil 
1 that wme scattered abroad went oven* whore 
plead nog the word. 1 It must have been through 
the labours of these evangelists, under the direction 
tlic apostle, that Christian churches were 
founded in numy places remote from Jerusalem— 
U S lm ‘ example, at Damascus, where wo find a 
church of Midi importance as to warrant the 
employment of the arch-persecutor for its sunmes- 
bion. 

to the personal labours of the apostles we have 
no reliable information outside the hook of the 


AeK There are innumerable churches that claim 
the honour of apostolic foundation \ but tlieii 
claims ie-d, on traditions which cannot bo traced 
beyond the 13fch, tho I2tli, or, at most, the JlLli 
century. There arc, indeed, two exceptions, that 
relating to the foundation of a church in the king¬ 
dom of Ed ess a by Tlmddeus, and that which ascribes 
the introduction of tho gospel into India to the 
apostle Thomas. The authorities for these are 
apocryphal ‘acts/ which arc certainly of an early 
date. The hooks contain multitudes of mistakes 
and anachronisms, and cannot he regarded as his¬ 
torical authorities j but they wear the aspect of a 
misapprehension of actual facts and occurrences, 
rather than that nf pure invention. A greater 
amount of probability than is usually assigned to 
it appears to belong to tho apostolic origin of the 
Syrian Church in Southern India (see Thomas, 
XT), 

\Ue have no sufficient data from which to eslb 
mate the rate of the progress of the gospel during 
the apostolic ngo. From such data ns exist statists 
have estimated the number of Christians existing 
at the death of the apostle John, or at the close of 
the first Christian century, at numbers varying 
ftom less than a quarLer of a million lo more than 
half a million. It were not safe to assume that the 
actual number was a mean between these two 
extremes, or oven that it lay between thorn at all. 
It may possibly have been below the smaller, or, 
equally possibly, above the greater Certainly, 
however, the number was large. The testimony 
of Tertnlliau to this effect would nob bo of much 
value if it stood alone, tint from it, confirmed as 
it remarkably is by the unexceptionable testimony 
of the younger Pliny, it cannot hut be inferred lliat 
within a century oi the resurrection of Christ the 
goxpel had been preached over a great part of tho 
Roman world, and that at least in some provinces, 
vk in Bithyma, thu gospel was threatening to 
■supersede the worship of the gods of tlio empire. 

(&) Media: ml Missions. —Apart from missions in 
the technical kcuso of the term, it is certain that 
various causes contributed to the undo dillusion 
of a knowledge of the gospel. Wetting usido 
some altogether uutrustworthy legends ami tradi¬ 
tions, we find no reason to believe that the 
gospel was first introduced into Dig British Islands 
by apostles or apostolic men, or by missionaries 
| specially set apart for the work; aud yet it 
is certain that before the time of Constantine 
there were churches of considerable extent both 
in the southern and the northern sections of 
Britain. The most probable supposition 1* that 
these churches owe their origin to the intercourse 
of Britain with Uumc, which began with Uaisar'a 
invasion, aud soon attained a great extent. Soldiers 
and civilians came from Rome to Britain, some of 
whom were Christians, while others brought with 
them Christian slaves, British merchants wonl Lo. 
Rome as traders, British chieftains as diplomatist*. 
British ladies as hostages*. There is some reason 
to believe that one of the last class was a friend 
of Paul during his imprisonment there. But if the 
British Church did not owe its origin to mission, 
avies in the strict .sense of the term, it is its 
proud distinction to have been the greatest mis- 
rionary church throughout the earlier of the 
medieval centime*. If Patrick really was a 
Briton, as seems demonstrable, ho was the great 
leader of the British missionary host. He found 
Ireland entirely heathen, and’ lie lived to see 
it professedly Christian. During his lifetime 
it was changed from a condition of barbarism 
into a laud of saints mid a laud of scholars, in 
whose schools were trained not only the choicest 
youths of the neighbouring Britain, Wl many also 
Rom the continent of Europe. The debt that 
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Ireland owed to Scotland for tho mission of 
Patrick she nobly repaid by the mission, just 
a century lator, of Cohnnbn and his associates 
to Iona.' The religion imported probably in a 
casual way by Roman soldiers and Koiuau civilians 
and Homan slaves, and by British sojourners in 
Home, had not died out, but it had not become 
widespread. The Piets were uncivilised and im- 
cvangeliscd. It was from the sequestered I or Iona 
that the light wont forth which shone brightly for 
many generations—all the more brightly by reason 
of the depth of the darkness which it bad to pene¬ 
trate. If tho Scottish Patrick might fitly ho called 
the apostle of Irohuidj and the Irish Colmiiba in 
some sort the apostle of Scotland, A id an, one of 
tho Iona ‘ family, 1 is entitled in like sort to be 
regarded as the apostle of Nurbhumbrip,; and Sfc 
Cuthborl was a 4 spiritual descendant of Aid an. 
Moreover, the Irish-Scottish missionaries were the 
great evangelists of a largo part of the European 
con tine u L Ebrard 1ms shown the magnitude and 
the importance of the work undertaken and accom¬ 
plished by CoLumbaiius and Gulins and a host of 
others, ‘numewus as swarms of bees, 1 who, in the 
midst of in mini oral tie di lliaul ticn, introduced agri¬ 
culture and civilisation, learning and religion, into 
Franco and Switzerland and Italy and Germany, 
of which last country fclio English 1kmiface became 
the 1 apostle. * Not that the externals of Christianity 
wore non-existent at an earlier lime. In Prance, for 
example, these noble missionaries had to do with 
the religion introduced by the Homans; but the 
pure faith was now represented by a corrupt clergy 
ministering to dissolute nobles and neglecting an 
enslaved people. Then they bud to do with the 
recent invaders, who were parity heathen aiuf 
partly Avian. Sad to say, the missionaries seem to 
Imre su fibred less from the heathens than from tho 
Avians, less from the Arums than from tho ortho¬ 
dox, and, among the orthodox, less from the 
peasantry than from the nobles, and most of all 
from the clergy, or from olheiflftl their instigation. 

Wlml the Irish nnd Hoots did for Europe in the 
earlier middle ages tho Nosloriuus about the eamc 
time at tempted, with no leas zeal, though with 
less success, for Asia. Condemned as a heretic 
by a council held at Ephesus in the 5th century, 
NestoviuH (q.v.) was banished from Constantinople 
to Egypt. From that time onwards, for five cen¬ 
turies the Ncstoriaris carried on extensive and not 
unsuccessful missionary operations in central Asia, 
ami founded churches, somoof which exist in a lan¬ 
guishing condition to this day, whilst others recog¬ 
nised papal authority in the later inediceval cen¬ 
turies. The Noslorian Tartar Church seems to have 
subsisted under a succession of ecclesiastics (see 
PjjESTEIi John) until the country was devastated 
by Genghis Khan. The Neatorians either intro¬ 
duced the gospel into India, or olse revived a 
church previously founded, possibly by tho apostle 
Thomas. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
in the 7 th century they passed through Tart ary 
into China, that they founded churches there, that 
Limy wore at least tolerated and probably subsidised 
by successive emperors till the end of the 9th cen¬ 
tury, whon, with a revolution ov change of dynasty, 
tho system of intolerance was introduced. 

In the later medieval centimes the missionary 
work was mainly in the 1 mi ids of the great Komau 
orders, the Dominicans (q.v,) and tho Franciscans 
(ipv,), especially tho latter. Their work was 
chiefly among tho Mussulmans of Spain, North 
Africa, mid western Asia. Las Cams (q.v.) 
earned the title of ‘apostle of tho Indians, 1 

(c) Modem Missions. —The Jesuit order was 
formed immediately after tho Reformation, 
avowedly for the purpose of retrieving the disaster 
which that great event bad caused to the Clmrch 

of Home. By far the most distinguished of the 
early Jesuit missionnvies was Francis Xavier (q.v.). 
Un epics tiomibly Xavier was no ordinary man ; it 
is, however, evident even from the eulogies passed 
oii him by his adnuTors that lie did not make any 
spiritual impression on the minds of the people of 
India mid Japan, though lie consol id nlerl the 
Portuguese mission in India and helped to open 
China and Japan to missionary effort. After the 
labours of Iiicci and Scliali there are said to 
have been in China 300,000 Catholics in 16G3. 
For llio Jesuit lSfcli-ceutury missions in Paraguay, 
sop Jesuits, Pakaguay. Notes on the Catholic 
missions in Japan and Corea will he found in the 
articles on these countries. There is a separate 
article on the Propaganda (q,v.). The Missiones 
Cut holme states that the number of European 
missionaries belonging to the Homan Catholic 
Chinch in 1896 was 2800, of mission adherents 
nearly 2,800,000; in India there being 1,180,000, 
in Imlo-Cliina over 500,000, nearly 500,000 in 
China, 210,000 in Africa, and over 100,000 in 
Oceania, 

The Information was a great preparation for 
evangelistic work, but the Reformation period 
was not distinctively a missionary period This 
was not merely, though it might be in part, be¬ 
cause the hands of the Reformers wore full of 
tho work which they had to do at home. It is 
to lie remembered "that the nations which had 
foreign relations, foreign traffic, and foreign pos¬ 
sessions were Spain and Portugal, in which tho 
Reformation got no firm hold. But it must he 
admitted that the Reformers did not rightly appre¬ 
hend the commission to preach the gospel to every 
creature, When Luther, therefore, has occasion to 
refer to that text, he tacitly assumes that its re* 
quirement is fulfilled when the {/osj?d, as distin¬ 
guished from Homan ism, is preached to tlie nations 
of Europe. In the 16th anil 17th centuries, there¬ 
fore, wo find no more than sporadic and ill-sustained 
c/Toris after mission-work among Jews or heathens, 
Leibnitz, indeed, anticipated the conception of a 
later age, and may well he regarded os the har¬ 
binger of modern missions, even ns, along with 
Newton, lie is honoured as tho harbinger of modem 
! science, It was natural that the needs of the 
English colonies should first attract the interest of 
Englishmen to foreign parts; the life labom-sof John 
Eliot, ‘tlie Indian aims tie 1 (lfltM-00), weie carried 
out under the auspices of the Corporation for tho 
►Spread of the Gospel in Now England. The 
lion. Robert Boyle, first governor of that society, 
contributed to the translation of the gospels into 
Malay, and loft a bequest for foreign missions. 
Bishop Berkeley laboured for the foundation of a 
missionary^ col lego in Bermuda; and it was mainly 
for the spiritual wants of tho American colonies 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was founded in 1701; its first 
missionary to India sailed in 1818. 

Early in the 18th century the first Protestant 
mission was sent to India, It was projected 
by tlie king of Denmark, having probably been 
suggested to him by his chaplain, Dr Liitkens, 

At first, and for a long time, Germany supplied 
the missionaries; but the pecuniary support of 
tho mission soon devolved upon Engl and, Prince 
George of Denmark, the husband of Qiwon Anne, 
having recommended the object to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Among many 
noble men who have been engaged in this mission 
tho most notable is Schwartz, "who probably ob¬ 
tained an influence over all classes of the people of 
India such aa no other European ever possessed. 

While all the Pi'ofco&fcant churches of Europe and 
America are now engaged in missionary work, 
there is one church which is d iatiuguiahed from all 
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the rest by this, Hint it is simply a. missionary 
institute. Other dm relies make their missionary 
ivork snlwi’ilinttte to their p.tatpral functions; the 
Moravians or Unttua t'mlnm have Ions! regarded 
the coinlnet of missions as fclie oml of tiieir ueinff. 
There is nob in the history of human enterpitott a 
more interesting chapter than that which rclatc3 
the jmssauimry works of the Moravians front thevv 
first boglimingB in tit Thomas and m Grecmifgui to 
tiieir latest undertaking in the Tibetan Hmia- 

,L To William Carey belongs-tho high distinction 
, tjf having been the first to inculcate effectually 
upon British Protestants the duty and thei privi¬ 
lege of nimionrf, and the (mb English l rotes- 
tant to engage personally iu the work. He and 
liis coadjutors were noble nuMh and had to contend 
not only with heathen prejudices, hut also witli 
the tinud policy of tlie rulers of India. Tlie buttle 
which fell to them to fight had to he fought onco 
for all; and it is due to their singular discretion 
and their indexible determination that it was 
fomdifc so well. These men made He ram pore a 
dnttfe spot, and amid ail the changes, material 
and spiritual, which have conic over India in these 
lust years, and the greater changes which a near 
future will certainly effect, the names of Carey 
and Mars liman and Ward will he held in ever- 
growing veneration. CAroy went to India 
Henry Martyn's labouw lay between 1803 atul 
IH12. In 1703 blits London Missionary Society 
was formed, and began its work by the despatch 
to the South Seas of llm ship Duff with a large 
body of missionaries. For a long time the mission 
was" not successful; but after a Lime it met with | 
great success, and now there are many of the islands 
in which heathenism Lias long been extinct. Tim 
London society cordially welcomed numerous fellotv- 
lalxmrar.H jrom England, Scotland, Germany,. and 
America, and iDOst^ncmiBlyeonsontalto a division 
of the islands winch they could nob have been much 
blamed if they had claimed as their own It may 
he noted iu passing that thc?*G small islands have 
contributed to a disproportions! extent to the 
enrluhfiient of missionary literature. It; in wiTt 
of tho common creed. of mankind that truth is 
stranger than fie turn, hut is nob generally eo 
attractive. Yet in our day there have not appeared 
jnoro fascinating hooks than Williams a Mmiomnvj 
Euttr»rim % Miss Yoii^tds life of Bishop PatteaoH, 
and Mr Patou’s narrative of his own work nnd that 
of hm brethren in the New Hebrides. 

The societies of the Church of England are tlie 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel High 
Church (1701). ami tlie Church Missionary Society 
(1700). Tlie English Xuiuxmformats are repre¬ 
sented in the mission-field an over the world by 
agents of the London (1703), the Baptist {1702b 
aiul the Wesleyan -Missionary Societies (1817 j- 
The Americans are not behind in the good work. 
The American Board «f Missions (1810) and the 
American Presbyterian Board are great organisa¬ 
tions, \thUit agents uie doing must effective work 
in many fields; while the Baptists have good reason 
to rejoice in their Bunnose Mission (1813). Tho 
Methodist Ermuopiil Church came move recently 
into the field (1810), hut set about its work with 
characteristic energy. Zenana missions are a special 
department of Indian minions. The effoiLs of the 
Halvatimi Army (fpv.) in the foreign field deservu 
mention. Minions to the Jews luive a peculiar 
interest for many Christians; and home missions 
are an integral part of elmrch work at home. 

The Evangelical body in (TCiiuany is, in propor- 

I tion to it^ strength, mo A creditably evangelistic. 
By means of many institutions they have trained 
and sent forth a. large number of missionaries, sonic 
of whom have bton men of extensive scholar¬ 


ship, but tlie greater proportion lum earnest 
piety, able anil willing to endure JumlnGfes, as 
uowVfloWiBW of Jews Christ. The KaUonfrlisfcio 
party in Germany have not shown much zeal m 
the mission cause, , 

The ticwfctiahi mtouma differ from the others m 
this, that they are conducted by the churches iw 
such, without, the intervention of societies, iiio 
Established, the Free, and tlie United Treatytouan 
Churches liavo extensive missions m Imm, Africa, 
Chino, the Soutli Seas, nnd dapon. Iiio Liigiisli 
Presbyterian Church has an oxtcmivo^ ami sue* 
ccssEn l mission in China. The I iwlwtonan. ho thus 
cherish the memories of Huff aml Milson and 
Anderson in India, anil of WiHmw Burns anil 
Carst&m Dougina in China. . , 

The /allowing tiihlo, based oil the efllciilatioiis 
ui the American lioavd, will give nn ulen oi the 
extent of Christian missions (other than Homan 
Catholic) in 1380 . 
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The Church Missionary Society's income- is mow 
tlian twice that of auy other English society. ( 

The mode of carrying on missionary operations 
by tlie various bodies is essentially one, though, of 
coursei modified by circumstances. Of recent 
years ‘ medical missions ’ lmvc bcon found to bo a 
n&WWb, m &« earn an Wlfepetmlffe, 
adjunct to the ofchor agencies. The missions of 
the Scottish churches have employed education as 
fcvuugelvitie power to a greater extent than the 
other bodies. Such institutions as the Christian 
College at Madras, the mission station at HI an tyre, 
and tta Free Cinivch Institution at Lovcdala in 
Houth Africa are producing a great effect cn the 
minds of tlie people. 

Thft success of missionary work in ouv day is not 
such as either to elate or to discourage the friends 
of missions. The actual population of the world 
way be taken as fifteen hundred millions, of whom 
about four hundred millions are professedly 
Chris thins. Thus, not so much as a third part of 
the world is evangelised. But then it should bo 
considered that an immense amount of preparatory 
work has been accomplished; and also that groat 
[ national movement* often reverse in a few years 
the aspect of aJTnm. In our own time? wo \myo 
scon such reversals in Madagascar and the Fiji 
Island* and Japan. In China wo have seen a 
change, iu the freedom with which the gospel can 
be preached, which our fathers, mid indeed our¬ 
selves at one time, would lmvc considered simply 
impossible. All arc convinced that in India there 
must conic eie long a mighty change; and tlie 
friends of the gospel earnestly hope that that 
change will lie favourable to tlie cause of Christ. 

Scimo account of mission operations arc given iu tUa 
articles on the countries where missions have hud con¬ 
spicuous success (Fiji, Jai'ajt, Jco.) ; there arc also bio¬ 
graphical notices of the most eminent missionaries 
(Euot, Caiiky, Livingstone, Duff, Hanninuton, &o.). 
Sco also works on missions by MnislmU (1803), IlnfuB 
Aiideman (Yew Turk, Ik Grim deni aim 1 9 il/mwns- 

atfaa (Gotha, 18fi7"70; and Calw, 1884), ChristUeb (2d od, 
1880), Young (1881), P. Joniift (tfow Turk, 1883), H, 
Gundort {2d ed, Cidw* 1886}, Wameok (Eng. tvnns. by 
T. Smith, 1884), George Smith (1884; m\v ad. 1800); 
on Catholic missions, tfonrion’s Htitoin de$ Missiom 
Ca(hoUq\m\ cuid Durand's Anxious Catholiques Fran* 
Raises; Avorkson speoial missions ; bho mnnerous mission¬ 
ary journals and year-books • ftn d the lives of the notable 
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missionaries, lhiddhUm (q.v.), especially in its earliest 
poriod, aiul Mohammedanism (q.v.) have been grouped 
witli Christianity ns missionary religions, in contrrulistinc- 
tion to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Brahmanism, face 
Atax-iMlUior's papers on missions in Chips from a German 
Workshop vol. iv. 

Mississippi, ana of the Gulf States of the 
American Union, lies west of Alabama unci south of 
western Tennessee, and is hounded alright isin in u.s 
on the W. by the Mississippi River, by j, d. Liprincutt 
Length, north to south, 335 miles ; CumiMuy. 
width, 150 miles, Area, 46,810 sq. m. The surface, 
except in the Yazoo delta, is generally hilly, though 
nowhere mountainous, the highest lulls being only 
800 foot above blio sea-leveh There are three distinct 
watersheds; the eastern counties are drained by 
the Tombigbee and its tributaries; the Pearl, Pasca¬ 
goula, and Escalawpa with tlieir atlluents drain 
the central and south-eastern portion; and the 
Ilomochitto, Big Black, aiul Yazoo carry the water 
of the western and northern counties into the Missis¬ 
sippi, Tlio Orange-sand formation. (Post-Tertiary, 
40 to 00 and oven 200 feet thick) characterises the 
greater portion of the surface of the slate, and 
forms the main body of the hills and ridges. It is 
usually coloured with hydrated peroxide of iron, 
or yellow ochre, mid presents an endless variety of 
tints, Ferruginous sandstones, capping the tops 
of hills and thereby preventing denudation, are 
found in all sections covered by the Orange-sancl 
formation. Gravel beds also abound, ns well ns 
beds of pipeclay, and of oclireous clays used for 
paints; and there arc also vast beds of lignite of 
exccllont quality, and marls which aro used os 
ingredients of commercial fertilisers. There are 
mineral springs in different portions of the state. 

Mississippi is essentially an agricultural state, 
The north-eastern prairie region, 70 miles long 
mul from 15 to 20 wide, with its fertile, black, 
calcareous soil, contains much of the best farming 
and grazing land in the state, There are no 
springs hero, but cisterns dug in the rotten lime¬ 
stone, bored walls, and artesian wells furnish 
ample water. In the north tho bottom lands nlotm 
tlio mi me four crocks and rivers especially are well 
adapted to agriculture; while in tlio central 
portion stock-raising is carried on, and in the 
yellow-pine region large herds of sheep tire raised. 
The yellow pine ranks first among the forest trees 
of Mississippi; it extends northward' from the 
const for 150 miles. The Yazoo Delta, em¬ 
bracing the elliptical area of alluvial bottoms 
between the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, extend¬ 
ing from Vicksburg to the state line on the north, 
has until within recent years been subject to 
inundations; but lovccs now protect tho lands, and 
the rise in the Mississippi in 1S90—the highest and 
most prolonged over known—left tho leveea un¬ 
broken except in four places which together were 
less than a mile in extent. Less than 15 per yen fc. 
of the delta was overflowed. Tlio delta's drainage 
Hows into lakes, small but numerous, which form 
the head-waters of other bayous, and through them 
after miles of meandering find outlets into the 
Yazoo and other streams. The delta contains 4$ 
millions of acres of alluvial land, only 509,000 acres 
of which are under cultivation. Virgin forests of 
hardwoods coy or tho rest. For tho state, the 
animal production of cotton is about 900,000 bales, 
of com 28,000,000 bushels, and of oats 4,000,000 
bushels, The fruits and vegetables slapped in 18B0 
were valued at $1,000,000. This industry flourishes 
in tlio central and southern portions. 

The winters in Mississippi are short and mild, the 
moan temperature 45° F.; the summers are devoid 
of intense beat, tlio mean 81 .seldom 'reaching 
100°, Ico from ono to two inches thick forms in 
the northern part of the state. The elevation of 
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fclie surface and the Gulf breezes render the climate 
delightful during most of the year. The annual 
rainfall ranges from 48 to 58 inches. The death- 
rate is very h>w—12'9 in 1000. 

Mississippi semis seven representatives to con¬ 
gress. Tho state legislature is composed of 145 
representatives aiul 45 (senators, elected quadi ca¬ 
rnally. There are three supreme judges, ap¬ 
pointed for nine years by the governor, and circuit 
and chancery judges, appointed for four years. 
The public schools are maintained four months 
annually by the state, but forty towns and cities 
maintain graded schools for ten months a yeaV. 
Separate schools are maintained for the coloured 
race. There are enrolled 148,435 white and 173,552 
coloured children : average daily attendance— 
white, 90,716; coloured, 101,710, The state supports 
the university at Oxford (1844), agricultural and 
mechanical college at Starkville (1878), industrial 
institute and college at Columbus {1884; for white 
girls), a college for coloured youth at Rodney, 
and a normal school aL Holly Springs, for training 
coloured teachers, There are also private uni¬ 
versities ami colleges, for both white and coloured 
youth, besides 155 high schools and academics. 
Institutions for the deaf and dumb (100) and the 
blind (60) arc at Jackson, tho capital; there also 
are the state penitentiary (500) and the lunatic 
asylum (650). 

Jlisloi'jf —Mississippi was first settled by tho 
French, and constituted a part of Louisiana. ' Iber¬ 
ville planted the first colony at Biloxi in 1699. 
Ib was ceded to C4rcat Britain in 1763 ; was ad¬ 
mitted into tho Union as a slate, December 10, 
1817; seceded January 9, 1861 (principal battles 
during the civil war, Corinth, Baker’s Creek, 
Holly Soring, luka, siege of Vicksburg); was re¬ 
admitted into the Union, 1860. In 1890 there were 
2475 miles of railway in the state. Yiclodjurg, 
Greenville, and Natchez are principal ports on tho 
Mississippi River, aiul Pascagoula and Biloxi on 
fcho Gulr. Cotton-factories are located at Wesson 
(value 3 millions), Columbus, Natchez, Enterprise, 
Meridian, Water Valley, Carrollton, and Corinth ; 
wood -factories at Jackson and Meridian. Pop. 
(1820) 76,448; (1850) 605,048; (1880) 1,131,597; 
(1890) 1,289,600. 

Mississippi - Missouri. The Mississippi 
ltiver (Algonkin Nissi Sipi , ‘Great Itivcr*), the 
largest river of North America, is, caplin \m u.a. 
with its tributaries, wholly within by j. b. xippineott 

the boundaries of the United 00,11 v a »y- 

Staim It drains must of tho territory between 
the Rocky and Alleghany Mountains, embracing 
an area of 1,257,546 sq. in., or more than two-fifths 
of tho area of the United States. This - basin in¬ 
cludes the minor basins : Lower Mississippi, 05,646 
an, in.; Red River, 92,721; Arkansas, 184,742; 
Missouri, 527,690; Upper Mississippi, 179,635; 
Ohio, 207,111. Besides the four tributaries here 
named, there are forty-one others navigable, and 
200 more of moderate size. The total length of the 
Mississippi is 2900 miles, of which 2161 are navi- 

f jable; but the Missouri aAUienb (see below) is 
ongcr than tlio Upper Mississippi, and with the 
lower river gives a total of 4200 miles. The total 
navigable waters amount to 16,090 miles. 

The source of the Mississippi is Lake Itasca in 
tho north-west central part of Minnesota, about 7 
miles long by 1 to 3 wjde, which has, however, 
several feeders, the principal being Elk or Glazier 
Lake. The remotest springs of Itasca rise in 47° 
34 J N. Jnt. and 95° 20' W. long., and are 1680 feet 
above sea-level. As it issues from this lake the 
Mississippi is about 12 feet wide and 18 inches 
deep. Through, pine-forests aiul swamps for hun¬ 
dreds of miles it winds from lake ta lako, with 
frequent rapids and picturesque falls, until, 1200 
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foc-t rt’iilo, .-it the eitv of MiimcjiiiolLs it 
over tho Fulls of St Anthony. This point the 
head of rivt'r-iuivitffttion, though in various reflClien 
atmve >in.ili Mcamhuat* )dy. Altov yeceivmg the 
St C’roix, the Mismiysijipi. becomes tlic limtndary 
liutivofii the states of Minnesota, loiva, Jlirsoim, 
Arkanssi', mid UoviMivua on the right, ftinl "“>• 
emu-ill, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis¬ 
sippi oil tlic left. Its frequent rowels within 
JliiuiO'iita are <luc tu the granite bed, but wunl- 
stone t>\C‘vnil-i farther down, to Rock Islttiiil, 
Illinois. On tho Wisconsin boundary tlic river 
expands into Lake Repin, and thereafter, fully a 
mile wide, flow* between bln tin 200 and 3U0 
high, and sometimes through dense forests At 
Rock Island there are rapids with 2’2 foot of fall, 
and 125 miles further down iwe the Res Momes 
v:Lt>iilf< with 21 feet of fall- Around these obstruc¬ 
tions to navigation tlic "United States goverinnenD 
hie' c ohm fcmrteil i»h ip-cauals. The entrance of the 
turbid Missouri pioduccs a marked change in the 
cl ir tract or of tho river ; for severnl mile* the diverse 
waters refuse to mingle, the Missouri's jiiiidily 
tribute Inking the right hank mul the Lpper 
MhMsripjnVi clear stream the left. When the 
union is complete, tho whole river has henceforth 
a light vidlowibh colour, modified somewhat b.V the 
Ohio:? greenish water and more by the reddish 
water of the Arkansas arid Red. ITroin the luontli 
of the Ohio the trough of the Mississippi is ahouL 
4470 feet wide, but as it approaches the Red it is 
narrowed to 3000 feet, and at New Orleans is 2300 
feet. The usual depth of the channel southward 
from the Ohio is from 75 to 100 feet, and it* surface 
is sometimes higher than the country beyond its 
banks In fact, from the Missouri to the (lull the 
Mississippi lolls in sm pent me course through vast 
alluvial tracts or 1 bottoms,’ whose width varies 
from 30 to 150 miles. Their total area, including 
those alnttg tributary stieaius, is variously psti- 
mated from 20,700 to 41,103 sq. in. Though of 
unsurpassed fertility, scarcely onc-teiith uf these 
land* are cultivated owing to the dangers of tlic 
annual overflow. Tlic melting oF the icc ami snow 
in tlic upper luvsin swells the lower current from 
March tu June. Levees or embank men Is, largely 
built by the government, now extend for move than 
IGUO miles, lie tween the Ohio and the Red fivers 
! extraordinary Hoods, lining from 47 to 51 h'ct, 

| occur about unco in ten yearn, making ‘ crcva^es ’ 

I in tlic levees, and doing immense damage. In these 
j great floods Llic river 1ms been known to spread over 
a tract of 130 mile*. Mow the Red River the 
watoi* me diseliuiged through numerous ‘bayous ’ 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The main channel rims 
south-eastward, mid finally divide* into five or -six 
passes, the principal being the south, the north¬ 
east, Find the south-west f the last is in 28° 58'5' X. 
hit. mid 8 { f 10' IV- long, 

The mean velocity of the Lower Mississippi is 
miles? per hour. The > early discharge into the 
Gulf is nearly Mo cubic miles ; the sedimentary 
matter carried with this would form fi ptism 1 mile 
square and ‘203 feet high, while the amount: pushed 
along the bottom uf tho clw-iuieL wcvukl wvxko, 
another 1 mile square and 27 feet high. These vft&l 
depo-its and ihb unishn it-changes caused by Hoods 
tend to embamms the entunico to the great river. 
To keep mi open channel, at least 20 feet deep, 
Captain Lad-, (cpv.) contracted with the V id ted 
Ktatos^goveiiirnont to erect and maintain a bystoui 
of jetties at the South Pass. The construction was 
begun in 1S75, anrl has proved highly successful, a 
depth exceeding 30 feet having been maintained. 
Tius mouth oi Hie Mississippi is essentially tidcless. 

The principal cities or tlic great river are Minne¬ 
apolis, St Paul, La Crosse, Dublin no, Keokulc, 
f Quincy, Hannibal, St Louis, Memphis, ami New 


Orleans, at several of which tlic river is crossed by 
railway bridges. The steel bridge at St Loins 
is the' in dm t sou thorn, besides which another was 
connected at the same city in 1890. 

See Iltimphroy’s nntl Abbot’s Phjraie* and Jlytlwtulm 
of Hie Mississippi Hirer (lTilki. 1801), unil Commerce ami 
K(ivi*taUoa of tltc Mi&Bi&nippi (Washington, ldb8). 

Missouri IRver (‘Big Muddy’), tho principal 
branch of the Mississippi River, is formed by the 
confluence of the Jeflcvson, Gallatin, and Madison 
livers, at Gallatin CMty, Montana, 4132 feet above 
the sea-level. These" rivers viao in the lloeky 
Mountains, close to the sources of_ the Columbia 
and Colorado rivers, and to the Continental Divide. 
The Madison has the lemotcst source in a small 
lake of the same name in Yellowstone National 
Park in Wyoming, 44 a 19 f N. lab. and IMP DO'^W, 
long., at an elevation of 7f>3‘2 feet. r jhis river 
flows north-went and north to the junction of tlic 
Three Forks, The Missouri then (lows northward, 
skirting the main range of Ilia Rocky Mountains, 
and, after passing through a gorge called 1 The Gate 
of the Mountain.^’ turns to the north-east and 
i cache* Fort llenton, the head of navigation, 225 
milcH from Gallatin City. About 40 miles above 
Foil Renton are the Great Tails, where the river 
descends 327 feet in 15 miles by a series of cata¬ 
racts, the highest- having a perpendicular fall of 
87 feet, From Fort? llcmlijn tho course is easterly, 
the river being flanked by ldnkb about a mile apart 
until it passes the rapids 400 miles below, when 
the valley opens to a width of 10 miles. The Milk 
River i* its first, large tributary, but at the 
boundary of North Dakota the still larger Yellow- 
f stone joins it. The Yellowstone also ri&cs in the 
I National Park, ami flows at Hist over cataracts ami 
| tlnough canons until it emerges in a more level 
i country. It is 1152 miles lunp, nml 1 iuh the general 
, characteristics of the Missouri. From its junction, 

\ which i* the head of navigation in the low-water 
j season, llie Missouri flows through North Dakota, 
cast and then souLh-cast lo Bismarck (1010 foot 
aimvc sea-level), where it is crossed l>y the splendid 
bridge of the Northern Taci/ic Railroad. Through 
Smith Dakota the .south-easterly course continues 
to Sioux City, whence flowing south the river 
becomes the boundary between Nebraska and 
Kansas on the right ami Iowa and Missouri on 
the loft. On receiving the tributary Kansas tlic 
stream turns to the east, ami flowing across the 
state of Missouri pours it* muddy waters into the 
channel of the Mi ft >i*?ippi, 20 miles above St Louis. 
The Alis^uui is 3017 miles long, of which 2US2 
are culled navigable, but owing to its tortuous, 
treacherous, and obsliueted channel navigation is 
attended with great risks. The growing cities on 
it* hanks forsake tho use of the river for cnininor- 
cial purposes and depend on the railways. In ISflti 
there were seventy-one steamers in active service 
in that pint within the stale of Missouri, but 
twenty 3 *ears later the number had diminished to 
seven .steamers and three tow-boats. The chief 
towns mi the banks are lifamnvek, Yankton, Siimx 
City, Omaha, Council III nils, No hi a ska City, .St 
Joseph, Atcbisun, Leavenworth, and Kansas City. 

Mississippi St'lu'tms projected in Franco by 
John Law (q.v.) of lauriston in 1717, proposed to 
develop ■ the resources of the province oi Louisiana 
and the emintvy bordering on the Mississippi, The 
company, incorporated us Cowjntfpiic acs 1 titles 
Orci(kuU(lcn t si art eel with a capital of 200,000 
shares, of 500 Iiyres each. Shaves were eagerly 
bought; ami when, in 1710, the company oh tainccl 
the monopoly of trading to the East Indies, (Jlrimi, 
the South Sens, and all the possessions of the 
French East India Company, the brilliant vision 
opened up to the public gaze was irresistible. Tho 
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Compagnk ihs hides , as it >vns now called, ciented 
50,000 ailtlitional shares, hut a rage for speculation 
had seized all classes, and theie were at least 
300,000 applicants for the new shares, -which con¬ 
sequently wont up to an enormous premium. The 
public enthusiasm now rose to absolute frenzy, aucl 
Law’s house and the street in front of it were 
daily crowded with applicants of both sexes ami of 
all ranks ; and while confidence lasted a factitious 
impulse was given to trade in Baris. But the 
regent had meanwhile caused the paper circulation 
of the national bank to ho increased as the 
Mississippi stock rose in value, and many wary 
speculators, foreseeing a crisis, had secretly con¬ 
verted their paper and slimes into gold, which they 
transmit led to England or Belgium fov security* 
The incieasing scarcity of gold and silver becoming 
/ell, a general run was made on the hank. The 
Mississippi stock now fell considerably, and despite 
sundry desperate clVorls, which wave attended with 
momentary success, to keep up its credit, it con¬ 
tinued to fall steadily and rapidly. In February 
1720 the National Bank aiul the Compaynic dcs 
Indcs were amalgamated, hut, though this gave an 
upward turn to the share-market, it failed to nut 
the public credit on a sound basis, Several useless 
attempts were made by Law, now eontroller- 
gcncrul of the finances,' to mciul matters; ami 
those suspected of having more than a limited 
amount (fixed by a law passed at the time) of gold 
and silver in their possession, or of having removed 
it from the country, wore punished with the utmost 
rigour. The crisis came at last. In July 1720 the 
bank stopped payment, and Law was compelled 
to llee the country, A share in the Mississippi 
Scheme now with ditUcwltv brought twenty-four 
lines. An examination into the state of the 
accounts of the company was ordered by govern¬ 
ment ; much of the paper in circulation was 
cancelled; and the rest was converted into ‘rontes J 
at an enormous sacrifice. See Law (John), and 
books there cited, 

Missive, in Scotch law, is a memorandum, 

Missolonghi ( Mesolonyion ), a seaport town of 
Greece, in the uoiuavchy uf’/Etcriia, out Em northern 
shore of the Gulf of Patras, 24 miles IV. of Lcpauto. 
A modern place, built on a swampy flat, it is 
dually memorable for the two sieges winch it 
underwent during the war of independence. In 
1821-22 it was vainly invested for three months 
by land and sea by the Turks; in IS25-23 it 
was again besieged by an overwhelming Ottoman 
force, and, after ten months of resistance ami 
sullming, its garrison, reduced from 5000 to 
3000 lighting-nuni, cut their way through the 
ranks of the enemy, carrying witli them n great 
number of the women and children. The Tinlcs 
then entered the town, which was all but totally 
destroyed. There is a statue (1835) over the grave 
of Buizaris, and another (1881) of Lord Byron, on 
the spot where his heart is interred. l J up. 1)324. 

Missouri' one of the central states, and the 
fifth in order of population, of the American 
Union, lies between HG° and 40° i&i u.* 

80 r N, lat. and between 89° 2 ' j. u. Lippincuii 
and 95 n 51' VT, long., ami occupies Cowpwur 
a commanding position in the Mississippi valley. 
It is 280 miles long from north to south, and 
gradually increases in width from 208 miles in the 
north to 312 miles in the south. Area, 08,735 
sip in., or nearly that of Scotland, I r eland j 
and Wales, The Missouri It Ivor divides the state 
into two unequal sections, designated ‘North 
Missouri 1 and "South Missouri r respectively. 
That part of the state lying north of the Missouri 
Him* is generally level or slightly undulating, con¬ 
sisting of rolling prairies and level bottom lands, 
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diversified witli a luxuriant growth of timber along 
the streams. The southern section has a more 
diversified surface, deriving its distinctive features 
horn the Ozark Mountains, which cover about one- 
half of this division. These mountains enter llie 
state from north-western Arkansas, and extend 
across the state to the Mifedsbippi Ilivcv; through¬ 
out the greater part of their length they may very 
properly bo classed as tablelands, reaching their 
Id ghost altitude (1500 feet) in Greene and AYobster 
connties, and gradually breaking up into narrow 
lid^os, spurs, knobs, and peakB farther east. The 
ciitiro eastern limit of the state is washed l>y the 
Mississippi Liver, with a water front: of 5(i0 iniles, 
while the Missouri Itivcr forniB the boundary from 
the extreme north-west corner to JCansas City, and 
thence across the stale to the Mississippi, with 
which it unites just above St Louis? Many smaller 
tributaries flow into these two majestic rivers— 
into the Mississippi the Fftbina, Salt, Guivrc, 
Meramec, St Francis, Curicnfc, and Black; and 
into the Missonri the Nodaway, Platte, Grand, 
ami OliftriUiu on the north, and the Osage ami 
Gasconade on the south. The general drainage 
of the surface is in dicat or 1 by long gentle slopes 
toward the Mississippi and Missouri rivem, except 
in tiie extreme south-west, whore the streams flow 
into the Arkansas, The climate is genial, agree¬ 
able, and healthful. All the extremes of heat nnd 
cold peculiar to this latitude are experienced ; hut 
Lbe mean annual temperature is about 54", and 
the mean average rainfall is 41 inches. 

Missouri is pre-eminently an agricultural state. 
Of the 44,000,009 acres of her land surface more 
than 42,000,000 are adapted to agricultural and 
horticultural purposes. The soils arc rich, deep, 
and unsurpassed in variety mid product!verier. 
The principal crops are Indian corn (209,000,009 
hush el s), oa ts (30,000,000 bu shots), wl i cat (28,000,000 
bushels), potatoes, rye, barlev, hemp, flax, cotton, 
sorglmin, buckwheat, nnd liny (1,600,000 tons). 
Of tobacco a fair crop is 15,000,000 lb.; and orchard 
products are grown in great abundance. In the 
decade 1880-00 there was a great increase in the 
number of grazing animals, though sheep are not 
largely raided. The immense quantities of dressed 
beef and pork shipped annually to home and foreign 
markets are constantly increasing, 

Tim luiucml resources of Missouri arc exceedingly 
rich, comprising extensive coalfields tliul cover 
more than 20,000 sq. in. ; also vast deposits of iron 
ore, lead, and zinc ; while copper, cobalt, nickel, 
fireclays, fine luailde, granite, and limestone of 
excellent quality abound in different localities. 
The coalfields are capable of yielding 100,000 tons 
of bituminous coal a day for several thousand 
years. The supply of iron ore is excellent in quality 
and inexhaustible in quantity; but the richest 
deposits yet worked nr© confined chiefly to two 
counties in the south-eft si—Iron and St Fran 901 s. 
Yc-t the iron belt south of the Missouri Itivcr, ami 
extending fiom the Mississippi River on the east to 
Oxiige River on the west, covcvh an area of 25,000 
sip in. Excellent transportation facilities are 
a Horded by tlio Mississippi River along the eastern 
border of the state, and by the Missouri River 
across the state; and the railroads are nearly 
7000 miles in length* 

Missouri returns two senators and 14 repmenta- 
tis'Cs to congress. The general assembly (34 state 
senators and 140 representatives) meets every two 
yearn. The public-school ay atom in very complete 
and very efficient, embracing the state university, 
the school of mines, four state normal hcIiooIs, 
and city, town, village, and country schools. All 
public "schools arc supported by state appropria¬ 
tions, local taxation, and interest on the state, 
county, and township school funds, Missouri has 
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a larger permanent school fluid than iuiy other stato 
of the American Union. The corps of to ache vs 
number 15,000. In aildition to the state system 
of education there are 30 private academies, semin¬ 
aries, denominational colleges, and universities, 
several of which me of a high older of excellence. 

The metvnpoUs of Missouri is St Lolus (pop. 
460,337), one of the greatest railroad, manufactur¬ 
ing, ami commercial centres in the entire country, 
Next come Kausas City (132,043), Sfc Joseph, 
Siiringlield, Hannibal, Hmtalm, Chillicothe, Mexico, 
Xlohcvly, Bonneville, Novmla, Marshall, Kirks- 
villc, Carrollton, Lexington, and Carthage, all 
thriving cities. Pop. (1820) 20,345 ; (1840) 440,455 j 
11SD0)1,18*2,012; (1880 ) 2,163,330; (1800)2,677,080. 

History.—* Missouri was limb explored hy Dc Soto 
in 1341-4*2, and in 1073 Marfpictto ami his followers 
visited its eastern border- It formed part of the 
1 Louisiana Purchase' (see Louisiana ), the northern 
portion of which in 1805 was organised as the 
‘ District of Louisiana . 1 It was nob till 1812 that 
a pai t of this teiritory took the name of Missouri, 
In 1 S 21 Missouri was admitted into the Union, 
but fclie present limits of the state were not estab¬ 
lished tilt lHHGv Its admission wau preceded by a 
long and hitter political controversy between the 
representatives of the North and South, the former 
resisting its entrance as a slave-state. The dis¬ 
cussion resulted in the famous ‘Missouri Coin- 
piomi&e , 1 under which compact it was agreed that 
slavery should be for ever excluded from all thaL 
part of Louisiana north of 30 9 30' lot., except 
Missouri. During the four years of the great civil 
war the citizens of Missouri sullcred terribly. The 
people were nearly equally divided in sentiment, 
juid both t sides prepared for the con diet. The 
state furnished 109,111 men lor the Union army, 
suwl about three-fourths as many for the other 
side. Death ami the destruction of property 
everywhere prevailed. Hut when tho war ended 
the people commenced to build up tlm waste 
places; improvements were extended in all direc¬ 
tions, bitter feelings soon died away, and the 
state entered upon an ora of singular prosperity, 

Missouri River. Seo Mississippi. 

UliSt. See Foci. 

Mistassini, Luck, in Labrador, some 300 miles 
N. by ML of < )nebec, is strictly speaking an expan¬ 
sion of the rivet* lluimrfc, which flows into the 
southern extremity of Hudson Bay, It is 100 miles 
long from north-east to .south-west by 12 in average 
breadth. 

Mistletoe, This mystic plant, with its thick, 
succulent, yellow-hued foliage, and white, viscous 
berries, wan long a puzzle to botanists, its peculiar 
mode of growth having given ri*e to the most 
curious fancies. Its name is most probably from 
the Anglo-Saxon mlvt-cf, from mitt, 1 mist/ s gloom 1 
(Ber., ‘dung*), and tan, ‘twig.’ The only British 
species of this genus of punirdbicnl .shrubs is the 
Common Mistletoe (Viseiuti ulbuni) y a native also 
of the greater part of Europe (not of north 
England, Scotland, ov Ireland), growing on many 
kinds of trees, particularly cm the apple, and others 
hobuiicftlly allied to it, us the pear, service, and 
hawthorn; .sometimes, also, on sycamores, limes, 
poidarrfl, locust-trees, ami lbs, but very rarely on 
oaks (contrary to tlic common belief). In the 
Himalayas the mistletoo grows abundantly on the 
apricot-tree, tin the vino and lornnthus in Itnlv, on 
spmcc-firs in France and Switzerland. The ever¬ 
green leaves of the V. alhtm of English woods, with 
their yellowish line, make a con-miemms appear¬ 
ance in winter among the naked branches of the 
tree-<. The (lowers arc insignificant, and grow in 
fluudl heads at the ends ami in the divisions of the 
brandies, the male and female blossoms on separate 
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plants. The berries are about the size of currants, 
white, translucent, and fall of a very viscitl juico, 
which serves to attach the seeds to branches, where 
they take root when they germinate, the radicle 
.always turning towards the branch, whether on its 



upper or under side. It may lie easily made to 
glow on suitable trees even where not native—as 
in Scotland, for example. 

The mistletoe was t intimately connected with 
many of the superstition* of the ancient (lev- 
mans and of tho British Druids. In the northern 
mythology, Bahler (q.v.) is said to have been 
slain will! a spear of mistletoe; and in Holstein 
it is the Milrontaken, or 1 branch of spectres/ 
which confers upon its possessor the power hi see 
ghosts. Among the Celts the mistletoe which 
grew on the oak was in peculiar esteem for nuigical 
virtues. According to an old tradition the mistletoo 
supplied the wood for the cross, which until tho 
time of the crucifixion had been a forest tree, but 
was henceforth condemned to exist only as a mere 
parasite. Traces of the ancient regard for Llio 
mistletoe still remain in some old English Christ¬ 
inas customs, ns kissing under the mistletoe. 
The mysterious surrounding of the mistletoe in¬ 
vested it with a widespread importance in old 
folklore remedies, the Druids having styled it 
'All-heal/ tvs being tin antidote fur all disease*. 
Culpepper speaks of it as ‘good for the grief of tho 
sinew, itch, sores, and toothache, tho biting of mad 
dogs and venomous beasts ;* while iSir Thomas 
Browne alludes to its virtues in the cure of epilepsy. 
In Sweden a Unger-ring made of the mistletoe is an 
antidote against sickness, and in Franco amulets 
made of its wood were formerly much worn (sco 
II. Friond, Flowet'-Iorc).—Loranthus JSm'ojwmi, a 
shrub very similar to the mistletoe, but with 
flowers in raceme?, is plentiful in -some parts of 
the south of Europe, and very frequently grows 
on oaks.— L. odmtti ftf, a Nepalese species, has 
very fragrant flowers,—The American mistletoe, 
of which there are some half-dozen species, is 
similar in general i appearance and habit to the 
European, yet diilers in so many points as to 
justify its being called hy a different name, Bliom- 
d cud vim. The commonest species is 1\ //amccns, 
found from New .Icisey to Mexico. 

Mistral (also Mi&travu and Macutral), a north¬ 
west wind which at certain seasons of the year 
prevails on the south coast of Franco, lbs approach 
is heralded by a sudden change of the temperature, 
from iFie most genial warmth to piercing cold; the 
air is felt to be purer, and more easily inhaled, the 
azure of the sky is uudinuned by cloud, and the 
stars shine hy nig lit w[Lh extraordinary and spark¬ 
ling brightness. The mistral their conies in sudden 
gusts, struggling withtho local aerial currents, but 
its fast-increasing violence soon overcomes all 
opposition. 1 n a few hours it 1 ms dried up the soil, 
dispersed the vapours of tho atmosphere, and raised 
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a dangerous tumult among the waters of the 
MinUtovvaueun. Tho mistral Wows, at intervals, 
with its greatest force from the cud of autumn to 
the beginning of spring. 

Mistral* FuttDEltfCiC, Provencal poet, was bom 
a peasant's son near Mai (I an lie (uept. Bouchea- 
du-Rlioiie), on 8 th September 1880, ami studied 
law at Avignon; but for law he had no liking and 
went home to work on the land and write poetry, 
as Burns did before him. In 1850 lie published fclie 
epic Mirth [ 7th cd. IBS- 1 ; Eng. trails, 1800), written 
in his native Provencal dialect. This charming 
representation of life in southern France made 
Mistrals name famous throughout the country, 
and gained lor him the poet/s prize of the French 
Academy and the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
It also led ho the formation of the .society called 
Lou FeUbrige, which act itself to create a modem 
Provencal literature. In 1857 Mistral published a 
second epic, Cakndou, and in 18/6 a volume of 
poems entitled Lis Isclo d'Or ( f Golden Iritinds 
songs steeped in the golden sunshine of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and its vine-clad shores. Since then he has 
written a novel, Ncrto ( 2 d ed. 1884), and issued a 
dictionary of the Provenfal dialect (2 vote, 1878-8C), 
the preparation of which occupied him many yearn 
Bee an article by A, Dmulcb in the Century (1885). 

ItfistrctXa, a town of Sicily, near the north ' 
coast, half-way between Palermo and MesBiwi. 
Pop. 12,235. 

Mitsui* the capital of the Russian government 
of Courlftnd, on the right bank of the An, 27 miles 
by mil SW. of ltiga. Founded in 1271 by the 
gjand-jjiftsler of Uio Teutonic Knights, and annexed 
to Russia in 1795, it 1 ms a ensile, begun by liirou 
in 1738, and now tlie seat of the governor of tho 
province, six churches, a museum, &c., with soma 
very ijupartoufc marjiiJaclums, and n trade in 
grain and timber. From 1708 to 1807 Mi tan 
offered an asylum to Louis XVTII, Pop. 20,615, 
of whom more limn one-half are Gormans, and 
nearly a fourth Jews. 

IHitcliain, a village of .Surrey, 81 miles by rail 
SAY. of Victoria Station, London, and half-way 
between Wimbledon and Croydon (3 miles from 
each), lies in tho centre of a district in which 
flowers and aromatic liorbs(roses, lavender, camo¬ 
mile, &c.) are extensively grown. Pop. 8060. 

lUitcliel, Joiin, an Irish patriot, was horn the 
son of a Presbyterian minuter at Run given in 
County Derry, 3d November 1315. He studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and practised several years 
as an'attorney at Bawbvnlgo. Soon after the for- 
nialion of tho Young Ireland party, and the stavi- 
ing of the Nation in 1812, Mitchel began to con- 
tvLImtQ, and after tho death of Thoinus Davis in 
1845 lie became assistant-editor. But his language 
was too violent for the paper, and three years Jator 
lie started tho United Irishman, for his articles in 
which, lie was tried on a charge of * treason'felony* 
and sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation. 
He was sent to Bermuda, and next to Van Diemen’s 
Laud, whence be made his escape to tho United 
Slates in tbo summer of 1S53, In New York bo 
published bis Jail Journal, or Five Years in British 
Prisons (1851). Next followed a scries of short¬ 
lived newspapers, the Citizen , the Southern Citizen, 
the Richmond Inquirer, and the Irish Citizen t which 
cost him the eoiilidoncG of many of bis American 
friends by its enthusiastic defence of slavery and 
the Soutn. In 1874 he returned unmolested to 
Ireland, and was elected to parliament for Tip¬ 
perary, but declared ineligible. Again elected, lie 
(lied at Cork, 20 th March 1875. 

Of his books may bo mentioned a life of Ilmjh 
O'Neill, Frincc of Ulster 11845); and History of Ireland 
from the Treaty of Limerick (1868); besides editions of 


the poems of Thomns Davis {1850) mid James C. Manga* 
(13o9). See the Life of him by William Dillon (2 vote. 
1888). 

Mitchell, capital of Davison county, Smith 
Dakota, 70 miles liy rail AY. of Sioux Falls, has a 
foundry and machine-shop, Hour-mills, packing, 
house, &o. Pop, 5000. 

Mitchell* Donald Grant, an American 
author, many of whose works have appeared under 
the pen-name of ‘ lk Marvel,’ was born in Norwich, 
Connecticut, 12 fch April 1822 , was in 1853 appointed 
consul at Venice, in 1SO8-60 editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, hut is heller known as the proprietor of 
a farm—Edgowood —ncni New Haven, about which 
lie has written several delightful hooks. Among 
his other works arc Jlcvcrics of a Bach dor and 
Dream Life (1850-51« weir eds. 1880) ; a novel, hr 
Johns (18GQ); and English Lauds, Letters, and 
Kings, from Celt to Tudor (1880). 

Hitchclstoivn, a market-town of County Cork, 
Ireland, U miles N- of Fcmwy, became for a time a 
familiar name in the political war-cry 1 Remember 
Mitchelbtown . 5 On llth .September 1887, at a 
Nationalist meeting, the people refused to allow 
the government shorthand-writer to approach tho 
speaker*. The police endeavoured tn make a nay 
for him, hut were resisted by the crowd. A riot 
ensued, on which the police fired, and two men 
were shot dead. In tin 1 immediate vicinity of 
tho town is Mitelielstown Castle, tho mansion of 
Hie Earls oi Kingston, and 7 Jj inilos to tho north¬ 
east there are extensive stalactite caves, discovered 
in 1S53. Pop, 2407. 

Mite, Seo Acatuna, Chf.ese^ute. 

Mitford, Mabv Russell, born at Alresford, 
Hants, 16th December 1786, was the only child of 
a physician, a selfish, extravagant man, who ppent 
several fortunes, and was always in debt. A few 
years after his marriage he moved to Lyme Items, 
and thence to London. Oil Mary’s tenth birthday 
he took her to a lottery oflice, and bought her a 
ticket. She chose a particular number which drew 
a prize of £20,000. While this money lasted she 
was sent to a good school in Chelsea, and Dr 
Milford built himself a largo house near Rending, 
Here Mary relumed when she was fifteen, a clever, 
accomplished girl, dcvnled to her parents, a great 
reader, and fond of gmdening. Her first volume of 
poems appeared iu 1810 , and was followed in 1811 
and 1812 by two other poems. Meantime., as the 
fatuity became more nikf more impoverished, they 
were obliged to move to a cottage at Three Mile 
Cross, near Reading, and at length the need canto 
for Miss Mitfmd to write to earn money. She 
wrolo for magazine*, ami plays for the stage. Four 
of her tragedies Julian, The Foscari, liicnzi, and 
Charles were acLedj the three first met with 
success, but they have not kept the stage. Hor 
true lino was describing whab sue 8 aw around her , 
in a series of sketches of country manners, seen cry, 
and character. These little essays were rejected 
by several London editors, but at length found a 
place in the London Magazine*, and were published 
in a collected form in 1824 under the name of Our 
Village , the series of five volumes being completed 
in 1832. Few would think, as they read this 1 play¬ 
ful prose/ with what toil and anxiety it was 
written. Dr Mitford. died in 1842, leaving his affairs 
in snob a state that a subscription was started to 
enable his daughter to pay his debts ; which was 
soon followed by a pension from fchc crown. In 
1851 Miss Mitford moved to a cottage in Swallow- 
field, a village close by, where she spent the vest 
of her life. In 1852 she published Recollections of 
a Litcranj IJfi, and in 1854 a novel, Atherton, 
mid other 2 'cdcs. She died lOtli January 1865, and 
was buried at Swallowlield. Her sketches are 
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ehavinijig ; she describe* homely scone* jnul people 
with tho skill of an artist, ami the humour ami 
kindliness of a clever, true-hearted woman, 8ee 
Life bv 1/Estrange (3 veils, 1S7S), and Iih Friend- 
ships df Mary Uiissdl M it ford (188-2). 

MUtfonl, William, was how in London, 10 th 
February 1744, entered Queen's Collegei Oxfnvd, 
but left without ^degree. In 1761 ho succeeded to 
the family estate of Kxbury near tho New Forest, 
and in 17(19 became a captain in the South. Uanip- 
sliire Militia, of vvliicli Gibbon was then major, By 
Gibbons advice and encouragement he was induced 
to undertake his HUtory of drecce (5 vols. 1784- 
18IS), It is a pugnuoimm, opiniunntivo, one-sided, 
and even fanatical production, Tho author is ail 
intense hater of democracy, and can see in Philip 
of Muccdcm nothing Imt a great, statesman, in 
Demosthenes nothing but a noi~y demagogue. 
Yet Ids zeal, which .so often led him astray, also 
urged him, for tho very purpose of substantiating 
bis views, to much mote minutely and critically 
than his piedcce-sms into certain purlieus of Greek 
Jii-tory, and tho result was that Milford’s work 
held the highest place in tha nnininn of scholars 
until the appearance of Thirl wall and Grate. He 
ml in parliament from 1783 to 1818, and died at 
Ex bury, 8th February 1S27. 

See tho ^remoir prefixed to tho 7th edition of his 
History (1838), by his brother John Freeman Mitford 
{ 1748'18u9b who was Lord-chancellor of freluml from 
1802 to 1806, nnd was raised to the peerage aa Lord 
Itidc^lale. 

Mithras, or Mitiira, a Perso-Iranian divinity, 
whose worship, after passing through several 
change? and transformations, spread itself for a 
time far boy and the limit* of ils native scat. In 
the Zendavcsta, or pacied writings of the ancient 
Persians, Mithras appears as chief of the Izcds or 
good genii, the god of tlio heavenly light and the 
hud of all countries. Protector and supporter of 
man in this life,.he watches over his smil in the 
next, defending ib against the spirits of evil In 
the dualism of Zoroaster he lights ns an invincible 
hero on the side of the principle of good, Almra- 
Mazda or Onmizd, in his eternal struggle with his 
rival Aiigrn-Maiiryu or Alniman. At this stage 
the qualities attributed to Mithras had probably 
only a moral si*milication. Afterwards, as the 
political power of the Persians increased and their 
religion grew, by the natural processes of develop¬ 
ment; owl absorption, more ritualistic and, com¬ 
posite, Mithras became the sumgod and was re¬ 
presented hy the orb of day, which was wor¬ 
shipped in his name, Hy degrees his importance 
increased till he had scarcely a rival in the Persian 
pantheon. Unfortunately, owing to tho almost 
entire destruction of the early vHmiauft literature 
of the Fast by the fanaticism of the followers of 
Mohammed, our knowledge of Mitliraism as the 
dominant religion of its day is indirect and vague. 
Ton great reliance is not to ho placed on the specu¬ 
lations in which some modem writers such as 
Lilian! indulge regarding it. But it would seem 
to have been, in its ultimate form at least, .a system 
<jf secret rites anil mysteries. Fur admission to 
these the aspirant was prepared hy a series of trials 
o/ a severe description. He then underwent initia¬ 
tion, which, when duly and completely performed, 
comprised seven, or according to others twelve, 
degrees nr successive step*, symbolically marked 
hy the names of certain hi ids and animals. Baptism 
and the partaking of a mystical liquid, consisting 
ul flour and water, lo be dnmk with the utterance 
of .sacred formulas, are also said to have been among 
lbe imuignrative n«K Most of the ceremonies 
through which the devotee had thus to pass were 
of an extraordinary and even dangerous character. 
In spite, however, of all this rigour, Mithraism must 


have had attractions of no ordinary kind. Intro¬ 
duced into ftoiuc in OS Ii.c. by some Cilician pirates 
whom Pompey had captured and whoso national 
religion it was, il rapidly spread through the 
greater part of the empire. The well-known 
tam'inc tablets sculptured in bas-i’olicf are the 
most interesting of it* monuments that have come 
down to our time. There is a line example in tho 
British Museum, and others avo to he seen in tho 
principal museums of Europe. Mithras now appeals 
as a beautiful youth, dressed in Phrygian garb, 
kneeling upon ft bull, into whose neck lie plunges 
a rlagger. Surrounding the group are various 
emblems, a scorpion, a serpent, a dog, a raven, a 
crescent, and others, to which an astronomical or 
an allegorical meaning has been variously assigned. 
Caves in the living rock were of ton the scene of 
this sacrifice of the bull; but it Was also per¬ 
formed in small temples or Mithneums, one of the 
most perfect of which was discovered in (Mia 
by the Cavaliero Lnneiani (sec Athcwctnn, Nov. 
t}\ JSSG). The Moor and walls of this clmpel arc 
lined with morales representing the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and (he course of the planets, and 
containing allusions to the rites of Mithras. Tablets 
found at Ilouscsteads in tho Homan wall and at 
York are proof of tho presence of Mithraism in 
Britain, to which it Imd doubtless been brought 
bv tlio legionaries, Having come into collision 
with (Jlmhtiauiby,itwa.H formally suppressed by the 
prefect Gracchus 37S a.d., though 8b Jerome speaks 
of it as being still practised in his time. 

8oc Montfiuicon, HAotopdtv ]£$pliquvC (Paris, 1719) ■ 
Ilmimwr-Puvgstrdb Mithrumi oa ten AGfftvm^ura (t833} ; 
Wellbelovccl, Kbumcmi (York, 1842); Lnjard, Itcchcrchcs 
3u r l£ Guile Puliique ti tea Afi/atfm dz Mitln'ti (p,tUs 
of plates in 18 JL Jotter press not till 1807); Windiaoh- 
maiiU) Mil hr a (1857), 

iMtliridatc# (move properly Mitiiradates; 
Persian, ‘given by Mithras’), tho name of several 
kings of PontUH, Armenia, and PavtlHft, all of 
whom have sunk into insignificance, with the ex¬ 
ception of MiLliridfites VI. of Pori tun, siirimmed 
Fupator, hut more generally known as Mi tin-id a tea 
the Great. He succeeded Ins father, probably abon fc 
1*20 iUJ., while under thirtcon years of age, and 
soon after subdued tho tribes who bordered on the 
Euxino as far as the CheraoncsusTam-ica (Crimea). 
The jealous behaviour of the Romans, and the 
promptings of his own ambitious spirit, now incited 
him to invade Cappadocia and Bithynia, hut a 
wholesome fear of the power of the great republic 
induced him Lo restore his conquests, The Pirnt 
Mitkfidatic IVar was commenced hy tho king of 
Bithynia (88 n.c.), who, at the instigation of Lho 
Romans, invaded Poiilns. The generals of Mlthri- 
dates repeatedly defeated the Asiatic levies of the 
Romans, and lie himself took possession of Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, Phrygia, and the Roman possessions in 
Asia Minor. He also sent three powerful armies lo 
aid live Greeks. Ho was, however, driven from Pev- 
gftmus (85 h.c.) by Flavius Fimbria, and reduced 
to the necessity of making peace with Sulla, re¬ 
linquishing all Ins conquests in Asia, giving up 
70 wav-gaHoys to tho Romans, and paying *>001) 
talcitK The wanton aggressions of Murona, the 
Roman legate, gave rise to the Second Mithridatic 
J Par (83-Sl u.c ,), in which Mithridates was wholly 
successful. In 74 U.c?. lie invaded Bithynia, com¬ 
mencing tho Third Mithridatic 1l r «r. IIo obtained 
the services of Roman o/liecus of tlio Marian party, 
and his arms wore at first prosperous; hub after¬ 
wards the Roman consul Lucid Jus compelled him 
to take refuge with Tigranes of Armenia (72 me.), 
Lucul I us then conquered Panins, defeated Tigranes 
(69 jlc.) at Tigranoccrta, and both Tigranes and 
Mithridates at Artaxuta (68 h.C.). Mithridates, 
however, recovered possession of Poutus. After 
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tho wav hail lingered for some time, Pomnoy com¬ 
pleted the work of Lucullun (GO n.c\), defeating 
Mifchriclatos on tlio Euphrates, and compelling him 
to itee to his territories on tlio Cimmerian Bosporus, 
Here his indomitable spirit prompted him to form a 
new scheme of vengeance, which was, however, 
frustrated by the rebellion of his son, Phanincos, 
who besieged him in Panticapiuum. Deeming liis 
cause hopeless Mithridatos pub an end to his own 
life (63 me.). Mithridatos was a specimen of the 
true eastern despot, possessing great ability and 
extraordinary energy ami perseverance. He had 
received a (4reek education ab Sinope, is said 
to have spoken the twenty*two languages and 
dialects of his subject-peoples, and made a great 
collection of pictures, statues, and engraved gems. 
Mitrailleuse* See Machine Gun. 

Mitral Valve, Sco Heart. 

Mitre (Lat. viiirn, also infidit), the head-dress 
worn by bishops in solemn church services. The 
name, as probably the ornament itself, is borrowed 
from tlio orientals, although, in its present form, 
it is nob in use in the Greek Church, or in 
any other of the churches of the various eastern 
rites, The westorn mitro is a tall, tongue-shaped 
cap, terminating in a twofold point, which is sup¬ 
posed to symbolise tlio 
‘cloven tongues,* in the 
form of which the Holy 
Ghost was imparted lo 
the apostles, and is fur¬ 
nished with two Haps, 
which full behind over the 
shoulders,. Opinion is 
much divided as to tho 
date ab which the mitro 
first came into use. 
Eusebius, Gregory of 
Nfudanzns, Epiphnnins, 
and others speak of an ornamented head-dress, 
worn in tho church; hub the cleft mitre does not 
seem to liavo been known till the 12 th century. 
The material used in tho manufacture of the mitre 
is very various, often consisting of most costly 
stufiis, studded with gold and precious stones. 
The mitre of the pope is of quite a different form, 
and is called by the name Tiara (q.v.). Although 
tho mitre properly belongs to bishops only, its nso 
lms boon permitted by special privilege to certain 
abbots, to provosts of some distinguished cathedral 
chapters, and Lo a few other dignitaries. 

In tho English Church, since the Reformation, 
the mitro was no longer a part of the episcopal 
costume till 1885, when it was resumed by the 
Bishop of Lincoln; hut it is plnced over the shield 
of an archbishop or bishop, instead of a crest, The 
Bishops of Durham surround their mitre with a 
ducal coronet, in consequence of their having been 
till 1830 Counts Palatine of Durham. 

Mitselievlicli, Eiuiaud, chemist, was? bom at 
Neiiendo,"near lever in Oldenburg, Germany, on 
7th January 1704, and died nb Schfineherg near 
Berlin on 28th August 18G3. At the university of 
Heidelberg (1811-13) he do voted himself to phil¬ 
ology, especially to Persian. At this time or liis 
life his ambition was to go lo Persia, unci for this 
cud ho v imbed Paris and began to study medicine 
in Gottingen after 18M. Hut whilst studying 
medicine, Ids deepest interest was arrested by the 
sciences of geology and mineralogy, chemistry and 
physics. Work m tlio Berlin laboratory in 181D 
led him to discover tho law of Isomorphism (q.v.), 
Berzelius invited tiro young chemist to Stockholm 
(1820), from which city ho ye burned (1822) to fllL 
the chair of Chemistry at Berlin. One of his 
earliest discoveries after ids appoin tin cub was that 
of tlio double crystalline form of sulphur, one of 
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I the first observed ca«es of Dimorphism (q.v.), Ifitf 
I investigations regarding the production of Artificial 
| minerals, and his memoirs on benzene and the 
formation of ether, must also be noted. His punch 
pal work in Lchrbuch dev Uhcmie (2 vols. 1820-35; 
- 1 th cd. 1840-48 ; 5tli begun in I 8 o 5 , but not com¬ 
pleted). Sec Memoir by itoso {Berlin, 18(D). 

Mittwrida, ft town of Saxony, 11 miles by rail 
N, by E. of Chemnitz, has an engineers 1 and a 
weavers’ school, and manufactures linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods. Pop. 9461. 

Mitylcnc. See Li-suos. 

niiTAVt. St Gkohoe, E.R.S., born 1827, was 
1 educated lor the bar, but devoted himself to 
j the biological sciences. Tiy L3G2-S4. he acted as 
prafe^or of Zoology and Biology at the Roman 
b'ulholic University College in Kensington, and in 
1S90 was appointed to the chair of Phi/osoplij' of 
Natural History at Louvain. lie is known as 
an able and zealous opponent of the ‘Natural 
SelecCion 1 theo ry. Among Ids works are Tft c Gen csis 
of Species (1871), Man and Apes (1873), CWfem* 
poraru Evolution (1874), Lessons from Nature 
(187G), The Cat (1881), Nature and Thought (1SS3), 
and The Origin of Human Reason (1880). 

Mixed Marriages. See Marriage, p. 5 S. 

Mizcn, the stern most of tlie masts in a three- 
masted vessel. See Ship. 

Mnemonics (Gk. j« nembn, ‘mindful’}, the art 
of assisting the memory; a mode of lemJJing to tho 
ndiul any fact or number, or a scries of discon¬ 
nected terms or figures. Even ordinary vccnllcc* 
lion, according to Cicero, is not purely spontaneous 
or natural, but has some element of artificial sug¬ 
gestion, someth nig to prompt the mind. To recoil 
in the future a fact or figure, we associate it now 
with something else wliicli is moro to our hand; 
and afterwards the mental reproduction or actual 
presentation of the latter will give a suggestion of 
the former, ill accordance with the psychological 
* law of contiguity.’ The number 3'I4lf>92G53lS 
seems to a schoolboy hard of recollection till lie in 
shown its importance in connection with certain 
ratios—when measuring a circle, ellipse, sphere, 
or cone, &c .—and then taught the phrase But I 
must a while endeavour to reckon right the ratios'. 
Each word in that mnemonic sentence supplies, 
by tlio number of its letters, a corresponding figure 
o i tho ratio to bo remembered. Wluit association, 
has tho date 871 with King Alfred ? None what¬ 
ever, directly ; bn fa if those digits immediately* 
appear as ami by a scheme which the pupil has 
already accepted or invented, then a tdito nr link- 
word is furnished to servo for a lifetime : a =* 8 , 
m — l y i — 1. Of tho surface of our globe 734 
thousandths are water, aiul by the flame mnemo* 
tcclmy 734 becomes mcv y so that tlio fact is per* 
nmiicntly registered for ready use. The earth's 
diameter and circumference measure 7926 and 
24,900 respectively, which numbers to that innemo, 
tcelmbd rend mnh ami tm, .suggesting the phrase 
‘minutes turn' and the association that tune is 
measured by the earth’s rotation. The list 
bijou, joujou , chon, f/enou, caillou^ hi bon, h\ 
Erencli grammars, gives another familiar instance 
where recollection would to many be impossible 
without some artificial association/ The following 
serves that purpose by stringing the words to* 
gethor — 1 Rinding a jcivc? in tho garden, he made a 
tog of ifa, and jumping nbont he tripped against a 
cabbage and hui t Jus knee on a flinty whilst 
overhead hooted derisively,’ Some rhythmical 
mnemotechnic contrivances have been used for 
ages : one, for example, which, notwithstanding tho 
enormous multiplication of printed calendars, still 
survives is—‘Thirty days liatli September/ <&c. 
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T]iu Latin student is thankful for the mnemonic 
rhyme 

In Mareli, July, October, May, 

r J’ho irlcs arc on the Jlf'Uenth tiny, 

The norie^ I on the seventh lay; 

The rest thirteenth ami llftli nbvftj"; 

and for centuries no text-hook on logic has 
omitted the five hexameter lines (Barbara, Cchir- 
■ent, Ac.) which compress the doctrine of the 
syllogism into a marvellous minimum of space, 
lu these, however, as well as in the case of those 
numberless Latin verses over which fio much 
time Was till recently spent in , our gramnuu- 
achools, the only help* afforded is from the associa¬ 
tion of the sou mis of certain Inirhfiroutf dactyls 
ami spondees lu the. ecu*. The perfection of 
nmcuiotechny i* when there is an association by 
sense or natural suggcstivenesa. Tho thought of 
A will frequently bring Z to tire mind sooner than 
B, because there i* something not only not similar 
hut grotesquely ilLsdmihiY in the ideas they awaken. 
"YVhoaver practises the art of memory with success 
always selects unconsciously such associations as 
are best suited to the situation from his own point 
of view; aiul thus tho ait cannot be imparted in 
detail. 

The value of lnueiuotecltiiy under certain aspects 
i?' incontestable, considering that many in every 
of life are constantly applying Homo method 
of storing and then utilising their knowledge. The 
art is, however, to l> e distinguished from the general 
faculty—memory, which is tho essential and dis¬ 
tinctive faculty of 'mind . 1 As such it depend* 
not only on attention (as philosophers have ever 
taught), but on the healthy action of the nervous 
astern and general physique, assisted perhaps in 
some individuals by a certain plastic and nasimi- 
biLivo brain-power. Cicero approved of the avt of 
artificial memory, and probably applied the topical 
method (to he men tinned presently) in *mne of his 
elubnuite speeches; but Quintilian implies {Inut. 
x\. 2, 40) that to remember a subject properly we 
must muster it in nil its details. Practice and 
labour, he nUinns, constitute the real umemotecbny ; 
the boi,t method of learning niucli }>y heart is by 
long, and if possible, daily study. The aim in such 
a ca*c, however, was widely difFeicnt from that 
wjiicli is now generally sought by using artificial 
mommy. 

The topical mnemonics (Or. to/m s ‘place’) of the 
ancients is adapted for recalling in order the argu- 
mentr! and illustrations of a public speech, or the 
succession of idea?, in a poem or narrative. Besides 
the Human writers, it is referred to by Plato ami 
Aristotle, and was attributed to Simonides the 
yf eek noet, who died 469 Ii.a The speaker having 
selected, for example, a house with which he is no 
familiar as to remember well the position, not only 
of each room and passage, but of all the prominent 
objects iu every room, associates as. vividly as pon- 
sible the introduction of hi* discourse with the 
entrance* ball, and systematically assigns thought 
after thought to the chief points there visible. The 
hrst main division of his subject may then he idea* 
tilied, as it were, with the dining-room ; and every 
piece of furniLiue, every picture, Ac., be judiciously 
utiliKud for recalling the succession of arguments 
with their illustrations; and results Tho second 
mam division may then ho associated in like 
manner with the drawing-room, and everything in 
it if need be; and thus lor the rest of his discourse 
Ihc* riiiccjivsive rooms, statues, and window* 
Ay. nro pressed into sendee, and all tho series of 
Ins thought* pa^cd under review. The principle 
v-> that to recall a series of ideas tliev can he 
amounted more easily with familiar (and, as it 
wye, visible) objects or places than with each 
other. Another form of topical imicmoteclmy was 


based on imagining tho four walla of each room, 
and its floor, to be each divided into nine place# t 
and a. distinct object—such as a particular bust, 
picture, or tree, Ac.—to he inseparably associated 
with each place. When these objects are 
thoroughly known so as to ho promptly and fault¬ 
lessly recalled, thou the miiomofcechiiist who has a 
succession of things to he remembered assigns thorn 
to a particular room and compels himself to detect 
some association, no matter how incongruous, be¬ 
tween each of them and one of tho ‘ hieroglyphs * 
which are to serve as memorial links. 

Many minor systems for learning dates and 
detached i lumbers have been bused on lb at of 
Gregor von Fcinaiglo, a German who lectured in 
London, 1811. His scheme was 
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t a iu r 1 tl Iv b p n 
each letter was more or less suggestive of the figure 
which it represents i moreover* p may lie miimlunted 
by /, l’ by c or r/, and b by v or u\ Ac, Thus, ns 
an example, the Anglian kingdom from the 
Jlumbor lu the Firth of Forth was founded in fiJ 7 , 
and by Fcinaigle’s scheme that date becomes 
Irk. By inserting vowels wc form the mnemonic 
words lark, lurk, large, lyric , Alaric, Ac., any one 
of which the historical student; may choose to suit 
his notions of King Ida the Flamebearer, so as to 
remenibcr the dale of hi.s landing in Yorkshire. 
Another student, fov the same date, might prefer 
la rctee, la rage, Ac., or Lat. Iorica (‘ cuirass 1 ), 

The following system (1730), that of Richard 
Grey, D.U f 1BD4—J77l), does not require, like 
Feinaigle’s, tlio insertion of arbitrary vowels, and 
is therefore not so elastic; 

tti»4r»0780 o 

i> ii t r i s n li ii z 

n i’ i o u an oi ol on y 

A recent unieiuntcclintab, Di Pick* luis improved 
Peinaiglo’a method by introducing a principle not 
unlike that which wo luivo noted in describing tho 
i topical systems, Given a list of detached words— 
e»g. 'garden, hair, watchman, philosophy/ Ac.— 
they can be recalled in onlcv by inserting between 
each pair a eon nee live word which links them or 
forms il bridge, Thus, garden, maidenhair fern ; 
hairy bonnet; watchman, wake, study \ philosophy, 
Are. Other nmoinoteelmists liave been Schenkel, 
1647 i Aimfc Vavis, 1833; Kavl Otto, 1810 <U>m- 

aud, 184*3} and Loisotte. Grey's kysLoiu was really 
a modification of that of WincKeliiiunn, ’which 
attracted the notice of Leibnitz ami gave him tho 
suggestion of a universal alphabet. 

HnclllO'synO, ill Greek Mythology, tho daugh¬ 
ter of Uranus, and motlier of tlie nine musus by 
Zens, The principal seat of her worship was at 
Lieu them 1 , in Ikwitin. 

Moa {Dinornis, 1 inouHtiousbird’), the name given 
by the Maoris to a genus of extinct ostrich-likebirds 
that inhabited New Zealand and, to a loss extent, 
Australia, It is supposed that none Iiun berm seen 
alive since about the middle of the J7ih century, 
hut the Maoris have many traditions relating to 
them, and moa-huiiting was a recognised sport. 
J/heir bones have been found in great numbers 
imbedded in the sands of the fthorc, ami of Jakes, 
swamps, and river-beds. A few remains of eggs 
have also been found, and one nearly complete one 
containing a young bird; the eggs were about 10 
niche* long and 7 broad. Feathers and a part of 
the neck with muscles ami skin attached have been 
discovered. Thcic were several species of various 
size, the smallest abmiL 2 feet, the largest about 
14 feet in height. Their chief peculiarity was tho 
entire absence of wings, not oven tho' smallest 
rudiments having been found ; associated with this 
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was the great size and weight of the legs, the hones 
of which and of the Loos were in oiuj species almost 

elephantine. 
There was an 
allied genus 
called Pul ap¬ 
teryx which 
possessed the 
rudiments of 
wings ami a 
fourth toe, 
which was ab¬ 
sent in moil. 
They are most 
nearly repre¬ 
sented at pres¬ 
ent by the 
genus" Ap¬ 
teryx, whose 
relative size 
nmy he seen 
in the figure, 
Moabites, 
ft pastoral 
people, who 

inhabited the 
bleak and 

mountainous 
country east of the lower part of the Jordan and 
of the Dead >Sea, divided into two portions by 
the deep hod of the Anion. Their capitills were 
Ar-JMoab and Kir-Moah, both south of the Arnon, 
bub their kings often resided in their native 
pi aces, us Meaha in Dibon. Their sovereign 
divinity was Chemosh, and patriotism was an 
essential part of their religion. They were ethno¬ 
logical ly cognate with the Hebrews, and were com¬ 
pelled to become tributary to David, bub about 
850 D,C. shook off their allegiance to the Jewish 
kings, and aCtenvftvdft took part with the Chaldeans 
against the Jews. Their name no longer exists, 
and the remnants of the people have Jong been 
included amoim the Arabs, The most striking 
feature about tho country in modern times is the 
immense number of rude stone monuments with 
which it is covered. Major Condor found no 
fewer than a thousand of these of the usual varieties 
(dolmens, menhirs, circles, and alignments) familiar 
in the British Isles and Brittany, occurring in dis¬ 
tinct centres, usually with a cairn at the top of the 
nearest hill. lie rejects the sepulture theory, and 
believes the dolmens to have been altars. The 
menhirs were anciently objects of worship, anointed 
with oil, or smeared with blood, and such a series 
of alignments and scattered stones ns those of El- 
MaveighAfc nifty Ijc supposed to be oJleringa of pil¬ 
grims to this shrine. Tor the so-called Moabite 
pottery, which Shapiro succeeded in selling to the 
German government for nearly £3000, sec mi 
account by M. Clermont-Ganncan, who detected 
the imposture, in Les Fraiuks arc/rfoloffiqucs en 
Palestine (1885); sec also Condor's llclh and Moab : 
Explorations hi 1881-82 (1883). 

Mo a hit k Stone, a stone bearing an inscription of 
thirty-four lines in Hebrew- Phoenician loiters, wus 
discovered by tho Itev. F. Klein in 1868 among the 
ruins of Dhihflu, the mi cion t Dihon. Tho stone was 
of black basalt, rounded at the top and hot torn, 2 
feet broad, 3 feet 10 inches high, and 14i inches in 
thickness, but was unfortunately broken up by the 
Arabs, whose cupidity lmd been aroused by the 
indiscreet eagerness to acquire it Bliuwn by M. 
Clermont-Giumeau. The fragments were after¬ 
wards collected and laboriously fitted into their 
proper places by means of imperfect squeezes made 
before the stone was broken, and the monument 
now stands in tho Louvre at Paris. Tho inscription 
was discovered to be a record of Alesha. king of 
328 



Mooli, mentioned in 2 lungs, iii. f referring to lii> 
successful revolt against the king of Israel. The 
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The Monbito ,Stone, 

(Ejo)rL Dr Glusbttrg's ajionogrnpb.) 


chamcLers of the inscription are Phoenician (see 
Alphabet), and form a link between those of tho 
Baal Lebanon inscription ( 10 th century) and those 
of the Siloam text. 

See Dr Ginsburg’s Moabite Stone {2d ed. 1871); 
Ilcron de Y file fosse’s monograpli, Notice ties Monuments 
prwimnlt de la Palestine (1876), contaijis a biblio¬ 
graphy of books ft]id papers written on tlfia subject, 
lloadiiigs arc given by Clcnuont-Ganneau in the Revue 
Critique for 1875, by Profs. It. Smend and A. Socin of 
Tubingen in tlioii monograph, Vic Tnschrifl des KohUjb 
M esa von Moetb file AkadatimM Vorksunycn (Freiburg, 
i. B,, 1880), and by Dr A, Neubauer in Records of die 
Past (now aeries, vol, ii, 1880), 

IWoinviya. See Calie, Vol. II. p. 618. 

lUobcrly, ca}>ital of Itaiulolph county, hlis.sonrk 
148 miles % rail \VJS T W, of St Louis, Ly an im- 
portnnl railway junction, and the depftt of n rich 
coal country. It ha»s large railway-shops, ropic- 
walks, and foundries. Pop, (1890) 8213. 

MobilCj the principal city and only seaport of 
Alabama, is situated on tho west side of Mobile 
Itiver, ami at Llic liead of Jlohile Bay, which opens 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and is defended by Fort 
Morgan. It is 141 miles by rail I3NE. of New 
Orleans, and is built with broad shaded streets on 
a sandy plain, rising gradually from the river. It 
baa a line custom-house and post-allice (1809), a city 
hall and market-house (1857), a Boninn Catholic 
cathedral and over thirty other elm relies, several 
asylums and hospitals, a medical college, a Jesuit 
college, ami a convent and school. Mobile contains 
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a, limiting dry-duck ami several shipyards, foundries, 
cotton mid cot toilet'd-oil mills, n tannery, a manu¬ 
factory ol chewing-gum, numerous cigar-factories, 
j See. lJeforc the war the chic/ business was the 
export uf cotton ; but since then this trade has 
>lminlf almost to onc-thiid of itn former propor- 
tbwvs, while Lhe export of timber lias inciea^ctl. 
Mobile was settled hy the French in 1702, and was 
a Spanish l0WI1 until" ISIS, and its population still 
sdiow* traces of this Latin origin, In 1870 the 
city limits were curtailed somewhat Pop. (1870) 
32,034; (1800) 31,822. 

Jlollilicr, CjiliXUT. Oil the I 8 tli November 
185*2 the French government sanctioned the 
statutes of a now liank under the name of the 
JSnciUc tfenende tic CrCdtt Jlobilicr. TIig name 
1 was intended as a contrast to the tiocittfs dc Credit 
Fonder (see CnfiDJT Foncier), which are of the 
nature of land hanks, ami advance money on the 
security of real or immon/blc property j while the 
Crwfit Mobilier l imposed to give similar aid to the 
owjiojs of mumble property. The declared object 
uf thi^ hank is especially to promote industiinl 
enterprises of all kinds, such as Lhe const ruction of 
railways, sinking of milieu Sec. Various privileges 
were cimfen-cd upon it under its charier; in especial, 
it was alioweil to acquire shares in public com¬ 
panies, and to pay the calls made upon it in respect 
of siiel) shares, hy its own obligations (or bonds); 
also to sell or give in security all shares thus 
acquired. -The operations of the society were con¬ 
ducted upon a very extensive scale. In 1854= it 
subscribed largely to the government loan on 
account of the Hessian war, to the ({rand Central 
IIailwa.v Company, to the General Omnibus Com¬ 
pany of Paris, and to various other import nub 
undertakings. The dividend for this year was 12 
percent- m \£55 it lent Wo vamns to iVio nmcin- i 
iiient'—the one of 250 and the other of 375 millions 
of Irancs. Its operations were vast during this 
year, and the dividends declared amounted to 40 
per coni, lhe directors had not hitherto availed 
themselves of their privilege of issuing their own 
obligations, hut this they now resolved on doing, 
They proposed to issue two kinds—the one at short 
dates, t-ne other at long dates, and redeemable hy 
instalments. The proposed issue was to amount 
to 240 millions of franca, but the public became 
alarmed at the prospect of so vast an issue of 
bonds, so that, ill March 1850, the French govern*, 
incut deemed it necessary to prohibit the carrying 
out of the proposed scheme. This was a severe 
blow to the institution. In 1850 Us dividends did 
not Qxtced 22 per cent. ; in 1857 they were only 
5 per cent. Several attempts line! been made to 
resuscitate it* credit, but'failed. On 12 th Novem¬ 
ber 1&71 it was reorganised, the assets of the first 
society being reported at 48 million francs. In 
1878 the capital was reduced from 80 millions to 
32, anti in 1879 nikeil again to 40 millions, 

Another reduction oj capital was made in 188-1_- 

30 million truiiCK.-On the model of the Cicdit 
Mohiiiiir, companies were organised in England, 
Holland, America, and elsewhere. The Cuklit 
Mobiller, Limited, was established in London 
on -0th -March It umalgamatci? on 30th 

September of the same year with the Credit 
ttinciur us the Ctu.lit Puurirr and iVuliilicr 1 
V? tugtod, LhmtuAi mi Wie Tcunumisti- 1 
tion ot that company i„ isgg t | 1(! w ,v.|?<and < 
Mnbiliur were «h. W cl. The Ciudit Mol.ilier has- ! 
undoubtedly been useful, hut its operations have ! 
Iweii ItiizaidiHtc, ]mblic advantages being gained at 1 
the exjienfit! nf private ln»ei. b i 

HoDlUs.lfioU, it word for tbn net of malting i 
an nvniy .ready tor taking the Held. Tho nrow&s l 
contislhj in bringing tliy various units to war f 


strength hy calling in reserve men, in organising 
the stall’ of brigades, divisions, and army corps, 
constituting the commissariat, medical, and tram*, 
port services, and in accumulating provisions am] 
munitions. As the work of mobilising an army 
causes great and inevitable expense, it is only 
resorted to when hostilities appear iinniiiionU 

Moccasin, the Fdioc of the North American 
Indian, made all of soft hide, and often ornamented, 
—The Moccasin Snake ( Toxicophls jnscivonts ) of 
North America is a brown-coloured poisonous 
swamp snake; the skin is marked with black bam. 

Mocha, a seaport, and once the capital of 
Yemen in Arabia, is situated on tho Red Sen, 
130 miles AVNW. of Aden. From early in the 
10 th century until the middle of the 17 tli Mocha 
was tho port from which the coffee of Yemen was 
principally exported; hence called Mocha codec. 
It is now a decayed place. Pop. 5000. 

Mocha Stones are pieces of agate or of 
chalcedony, containing dendritic infiltrations, of tun 
assuming appearances very like finely ramified con- 
fevvfe, &c. They were first brought to Europe from 
Mocha, Of the same nature with Mocha stones are 
Moss jiffntes f 

Mochiiift-bird, or Mocking -Timusn (il limits), 
a genus of birds of the family Tiuduhc, order Pas- 
seres, having a more elongated form than the true 
thrushes, a longer tail, shorter wings, and the 
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Mocking-bird (Munirs })ohj(jlolU is). 

upper mandible more curved at tho tip. Twenty 
species are known, ranging from Canada to Fata- 
Loiiift and fvom the AN esL Indies to the Galapagos 
Islands. The best-known species, the liiockin^- 
bml of the United States {M. pohjgluitiut), ? 3 
about the size of the song- til rush ; the upper parts 
ot a dark brownish ash colour, the wings ami tail 
nearly black, the under parts brownish while. Tho 
mocking-bird is common in almost all parts of 
America, from the south of New England to 
liidiil ; north of the Dolawaio it is only a sum. 

| mer vfeiLant, but in more southern regions it is 
jouinf at all seasons. It is one of the most common 
birds c,t the Must Indies, and its exquisite song 
IiIJh the groves with melody by night, for whicfi 
2 2 * » ™;y ^emUy known as th G 

liigliLingale. J]y day the mocking-bird is generally 
imitative, excelling all birds in its power of imita, 
lion, now taking up Uuiwujr uf <nu> Uiul, wad w 
or another, and often deccivbig the most practised 
ear Dy its per/eel performance. By night its son-. 

,p f llG 11105,1 l» lrt Chiral. It does not coniine 
useir however, to musical strains; it seems to take 
equal pleasure in repeating the harshest cries of 
uie leathered tribes and in domestication readily 
mum to its accomplishments the imitation of almost 
any sound which it in accustomed to hear, passing 
Mom one to another wiLli great rapidity, so as to 
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produce an incomparable medley. The mocking¬ 
bird readily learns to whistle a tune, oven of con¬ 
siderable length, but there is no well-authenticated 
instance of its imitating the human voice. The 
barking of a dog, the mewing of a cat, the crowing 
of a cock, Lite cackling of a lien, the creaking of a 
wheel-barrow are all within Ilia compass of its 
powers, During its performances it spreads its 
wings, expands 'its tail, and throws itself about, 
as if i full of enthusiasm and enjoyment. The 
mocking-bird is'vocal at all seasons of fclie year. 
It enjoys almost everywhere the protection of man, 
ami often makes its nest in a tree or bush close 
beside a house. The nest is rudely constructed 
of dried sticks, withered leaves and grasses, and 
lined internally with fibrous roots. The eggs arc 
of a short ovoid form, aud of a light-green colour 
spotted with amber. For tho first brood from four 
to six are laid; for the second, four or five; anti 
when there is a third brood, seldom more than 
three. The first brood is hutched about the middle 
of April. The male is extremely attentive to his 
mate, and manifests extraordinary courage in driv¬ 
ing away enemies from the nest. Mocking-birds 
often assemble on such occasions, ami birds of 
prey, far superior to them in hv/g and strength, 
are com polled to retreat. Snakes arc killed by 
reiterated blows on the head, and cats leavu lb 
consider tho. vicinity of a mocking-bird’s nest un¬ 
safe. Tho food of the mocking-him consists chieily 
of Lorries and insects, Tho mocking-bird is easily 
reared by the hand if removed early from the nest, 
but lb is saicl that it never.attains in captivity the 
same wealth of song as in its free state. Another 
species of mocking-bird is found in the Rocky 
Mountains, and species of the same genus are 
among tho finest song-birds of tho temperate parts 
of South America. 

Mock OrailgC, a name applied in England to 
the Syringa (q.v.), anil in the United States to the 
Primus carotin Hindi a small evergreen resembling 
the cherry-laurel. 

Mode, a name given to the ecclesiastical scales 
formulated by St Ambrose and $G Gregory (tee 
Harmony, Plain-song ). For Major and Minor 
Modes, see Scale. 

Modelling'. See Clay, Pottery, Sculpture. 

Mod'ciUt (anc. Mutina) ) capital of tho former 
duchy of Modena, stands on a broad plain in 
Northern Italy, 23 miles by vail NW, of Bologna. 
Pop. (1881) .31,053; in commune, 58,058. It is 
surrounded with ramparts, now converted into 
promenades, ami has lino streets, many of thorn 
arcaded both sides, Tho ancient Via yEmilia 
divides it into tho old and new city. The cathe¬ 
dral of St Gdmnianus, a Romanesque building, 
was begun, at the instance of the famous Countess 
Matilda, in 1009, and has a fine facade; its cam¬ 
panil o is one of the great towers of Italy. The 
ducal (now royal) palace, a picturesque struc¬ 
ture of the 17 th century, has an in Unity of 
galleries, courts, and marble arches, and contains 
the Este library of 00,000 volumes and 3000 MBS., 
the Este archives, collections of coins, and the 
gallery of pictures, including works by Guido, the 
Carracci, Gueroino, Correggio, and other groat 
Italian masters, Modena possesses besides a uni¬ 
versity (UiTS), with 35 teachers and 287 students, 
an academy of sciences and arts, an observa¬ 
tory, a botanic garden, and military schools. Tho 
chief manufactured products arc silk, leather, 
vinegar, and cast metals. There is a very lively 
trade' in agricultural products. Originally an 
Etruscan town, Modena was conquered successively 
by the Clauls aud the Remans, and destroyed 
by Constantino the Great, the Goths, and tho 
bongobards. Charlemagne made it tho capital 
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of a line of counts. The family of Estc (q.v.) 
became its masters in 1288; and in 1452 the rcign- 
ing marquis was created duke by the Emperor 
Frederick III. Dining the fiist half of the l£>th 
century its dukes pursued a tyrannous reactive 
policy against liberalism, and were on more than 
one occasion expelled their dominions, finally and 
definitively in I860. The duchy was then incor¬ 
porated _in the kingdom of Italy, and afterwards 
divided into the provinces of Modena, Reggio, and 
Mnssa-Carrara, Area of province, 994 mi, m ■ 
pop. (1881) 270,254; (1889) 303,511. 

lllodica, an inland town of Sicily, 45 miles B\Y. 
of Syracuse, with trade in fruit, oil, wine, and Grain. 
Top. 38,390. 

f 'Modjeska, Helena, Polish actress, was bom 
in Cracow, 12th October 1844, aud began to act in a 
travelling company in 1801. Four years later she 
innde a great name at Cracow, and from 1868 to 
1876 was the first actress of 'VVamaw. Then slic 
settled, with h&r second husband, near Los Angeles, 
California, to try fanning; but the enterprise not 
succeeding, she returned to the stage, and won a 
complete triumph as Adrienne Leeouvrenv at Ban 
Francisco in 1877, although she acted in English, 
of which language she laid known nothing seven 
months before, Since that time she has been 
acknowledged one of the host of modern emotional 
actresses, achieving her greatest triumphs, both in 
the United States ami in Great Britain, in such v&les 
as Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, and in the Dame 
uu:c Camillas and garden's Odette. 

Mottoes. an Indian tribe of Northern Cali¬ 
fornia, which in 1872, after firing on the United 
States forces, retreated to the neighbouring lava- 
licds, and there defended themselves desperately 
till June 1873, killing or wounding 132 of the 
troops, Their chief, Captain Jack, and 1 three 
others were hanged in October; about a hundred 
who had not followed him wove permitted to 
remain in California, the iest( 145) were transferred 
to Indian territory. 

Modulation, in Music. AVhcn in tlic course 
of a melody Die keynote ia changed, ami the 
original scale altered by the inbrnduction of a now 
sharp or flat, such change ia called modulation. 
Much of the pleasmo of music is derived from a 
judicious use of modulation. The art of good 
modulation from one key to another consists in 
tho proper choice of intermediate chords, Buddcn 
transitions, without intermediate chords, should be 
employed but sparingly, and in peculiar circum¬ 
stances. 

Moc, Jorgen (1815-82). See Asdjornsen. 
Mocii, a Danish island in the Baltic Sea, at the 
south-east end of Zealand. It is 20 miles in length, 
and has 13,000 inhabitants. 

Mocrts* Lake, the ancient Greek name of a 
sheet of water in Egypt, now in the province of 
Fayyfim tq.v.), about 50 miles S\Y. of Cairo; 
extreme length from north-east to south-west, 35 
miles, Tho waters are brackish. In tho time of 
the Pharaohs the revenue derived from the fisheries 
was applied to tho maintenance of the 'queen's 
wardrobe and perfume*. 

Moero. or Meuu, Lake, lies S^ r . of Tanga- | 
liyika in Central Africa, on 0 3 8. lat. and 2^ E. | 
long., and is traversed by tho Luopula (bee 
Congo), This lake was discovered by Livingstone 
in 1868. Its shores yield .salt. 

Mocsifl, an ancient Roman province, divided 
by the river Cibvus (Zibritzn) into two parts, 
the eastern corresponding to the present Bulgarin, 
and tho western (Mown Superior) to Servia. 
Its original inhabitants were mostly of Tliracjan 
race. In 75 ji,o. the Romans first came into 
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conflict with tlie Gaulish or Celtic invaders of 
the land, who hail settled in Western Mce.sni two 
hundred yearn previously; but they did not con' 
oner Western or Upper Mcosia until 29 n,c. and 
Eastern ov Lower Micsia until 15 me. To protect 
these provinces from the Dacians and Hanna Lions 
beyond the river, a wall was built and for tilled 
posts erected along the Danube. The Emperor 
Valens permitted the Visigoths to settle in Muiria 
in 375 A. i). From the ntii to the 7th century 
Western Mcosia was colonised by the Slav mce* 
who still occupy it, mid Eastern Mtesla by thtj 
Bulgarians. 

IHUeSO-GotllS* the name given to the Gotlift 
(q.v.) who in the 3d century and in the 5th nettled 
in Lower Mccairt. It was' for them that Ulfihm 
(i], v,) translated Hie Scriptures. 

Ho tint* it pleasant watcrlng-pUce and burgh of 
baronv (16331 in Upper Anmuidalo, Dumfriesshire, 
51 miles SSW, of Edinburgh by road, and 0-1 by a 
short branch (1833) of the Caledonian Railway. ' It 
lies 370 feet above aca-lcvcl, engirt hv round grassy 
bills (the loftiest, HartfelJ, 2051 feet), and in the 
midst of delightful scenery, chief features <jf which 
are ‘dark Loch Skene,’ the Grey Glare’s Tail, uml 
the Devil's Beef-tub. Its mineral spring:', the 
principal oi which, like that of Harrogate, h 
saline and sulphurous, have been celebrated since 
1053; and its visitors have included Koine, Home, 
Carlyle, * Osiau Mncjiherson/ Boswell, Blair, Burns, 
ami William Black. Pop. ) 1418 j (1SS1) 2161. 
Bee Tu in bull’s History of Moffat (1871). 

Moffat, HodehTj missionary, was born at 
Onniston, East Lothian, 2Lst DmnuW 1795. 
AVhile following the occupation of a gaulencr at 
High Leigh, Cheshire, in 1815, he o lie red himself 
for tlie- mission-field. Him services were accepted 
by the Loudon Missionary Society, and hr* sailed for 
♦South Africa in 1S16. He arrived at Capetown in 
January 1817, aud proceeded northwards 1 icyoutl the 
boundaries of Cape Colony and began his labours 
(January 1818) in Great Nani an u aland at the kraal 
of Afrikaner, a chief who from being a terror to tlm 
neighbouring diatricta of the colony had embraced 
(Jliristmuity. and now showed a desire fnr its pro- 
motion. On 27, JSlD, MoffU married 

hrary Smith (1795-1870), daughter of his former 
employer at Dukinlicfd n ei iv Man Chester, who proved 
a worthy helpmate. He made several journeys 
and r laboured at various stations before he settled 
at Kimtnuui (182G-70)in Beclnmnalaml, north of the 
Orange Hirer. There ho wrought a marvellous work 
in reforming the lmbits of the native*, ami Kuru- 
iiiilii liocaiue a centre of Christian light mid civil¬ 
isation. Wherever lie wont lie preached the gospel, 
ami guided the people in the arts of civilised life. 
He learned the? ttecnwana language, and printed 
in ittho New Testamentt1310), the Did Te-stuiuvrit 
(1S57), and several religious works. Moffat spout 
about live years in England (1838-43), where 
lie bad an enthusiastic reception, and published 
his^ Labours and Semes in South Africa (1842), 
which gave a graphic description of his missionary 
Icmr.M and remarkable ndventuroH. In 1843 Moffat 
returned tn his kibrmis reinforced by other mission¬ 
aries remaining till 1870, when lie'finally leturnwl 
to England after fifty-four years spent 'in Africa. 
In 1873 he was presented Villi £5000 in ieoog- 
riuion of his great set vices. He lectin cd on African 
missions in Westminster Abbey in IS75, and in 
1SS1 WfLs entertained at a bmujuot by the Lord 
Mayor of London. Fit* dicrl nt the village of 
Leigh, Koiifc, 9th August 1833. H may be said 
that MnffU’fi inJlncnee drew Livingstone io Africa; 
it was tu Kimnnon Livingstonu went first, and he 
niamcd Alary Moffat. JSeo Lives of Hubert and 
Mari/Moffat, by J. S. Moffat HS85). 


Molussil (from an Arabic word moaning 
‘separate’), a term commonly used by Anglo- 
Indians lor the rural part of a district as opposed to 
the adnnnistralivc headquarters. Tims in Bengal 
this Mofussil means practically the whole province 
beyond the city of Calcutta. 

IHogjiflor, or SREllPV, a seaport 130 miles 
AYSW. of the city of Morocco. Pop. about 10,000, 
ol whom 8000 are Jews and 209 Europeans. It 
stands on a rocky promontory opposite a small 
island, the channel between which forms the 
somewhat indifferent harbour. Ib is the best 
built and most modern town in the empire, 
having been laid out in 17(30 by Cornut, a French 
engineer. On its landward side the place is sur¬ 
rounded by drifting sandhilto, bat tho climate j j§ 
salubrious, dry, and temperate. In the Kasbah or 
Castle, extended ill 18C5 by the ‘New Kushah, 1 
live the governor _ and oilier Moorish ollieials, 
nearly all the Christians, the consular corps, and 
a number of protected Jew ft: here alfto are tlio 
government offices. The Med in all is exclusively 
n Moorish quarter, while the Mcllah is alkiLLeh 
to the sorely oppressed Hebrews. Mogador is 
the seat of a consukvable trade with the interior, 
and next to Tangier is of all the Moroccan ports 
the mie frequented hy most shipping. Caravans 
reach it from Timbuktu, aud it is the outlet 
not only for the cities of Morocco and DemnaL 
blit for the whole of the Sfts country. It ex¬ 
ports almonds, olive-oil, wool, goat-iduns* hair, 
gum-arabic, beans, lemons (citrons), &c. Com¬ 
merce is mainly iu tUo Jews’ hands. The chief 
imports are woollens, cottons, glass, candles, tin 
ami copper aheeU, and hardware generally, its 
manufactures are brass trays, daggers, furniture of 
Avar wood, woollen cloth, &e. The total import* 
are on an average worth about £197,000, aiuf the 
exports £175,000 per annum, of which fully tbree- 
fimiths are sent tram or token to Great Britain. 
See Brown’s edition of Fellow's Adventures (1800). 
fttogilcff, See Muhileff. 

Dloglicr, a town ami small port of Spain, on the 
Bio Tin to, noar its mouth, and 8 miles E. of Iluolva, 
with Home trade. Pop. 3322. 

Mogul, also .spelt Moghul and j)f?a/7<al t i> really i 
hut another form nf Mongol. The term 1 great 
Mogul ’ is the popular derigmilion of the emperor I 
of Delhi in India. The First Great Mogul was 
Baber (q.v.), a descendant of Timur the Tartar 
or Tamerlane (i[.v.); he founded the empire? in 
152(1. The dynasty Jost its power and territories 
to the English in 1705. The last emperor, having 
joined the rebels in 1S57, died a prisoner in Ran¬ 
goon (1852). See Keene, Moyhid Empire {1800). 

UKoUacs, a market'town of Hungary, on the 
western anij of LJje Danube, 37 miles by mil E&E, 
of 1'i'infkirclien. It is a .station for si cum boats oil 
tlie Danube, and the seat of considerable trade in 
wine, coal, timber, and agricultural produce. Pop. 
12,385, Hero, on 291 b August 1526, Louis II, of 
Hungary, with 25,000 Hungarians, met the Sultan 
Soli man fit the liead of 200,000 Turks. The battle 
resulted in the disastrous defeat of tlie Hungarians, 
who last their king, seven bishops, jjj,'ui3 p nobles 
and dignitaries, and upwards of 22,000 men. (n a 
second battle fought hero on August 12, 1087, tin? 
Turks in their turn wore defeated hy an AusLro- 
fliuigaiiiUi army under Hilaries of Lorraine. 

H(vlu\ii‘, the wool of the Augova Goat (q,v,). 
Few animals have so beautiful a covering as the 
line, soft, silky, long, and always pure white wool 
of this goal. See 'Wool 

HIolUNilllLcd {Muhammad, ami less correctly 
Mahomet; Arab., ‘Praised ’), the founder of Islam. 

Ho was horn about the year 57<1 A.m, at Mecca, 
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and was the sun of Abdallah, of the family of the 
Hasliim, and of Amina, of the family of Zulu a, 
botli of tbo powerful tribe of the ICoreish, hitG of 
a side-branch only, ami therefore of little or 
no inllnence. His father, a poor merchant, died 
either before or shortly after Mohammed's birth, 
whom Ins in other is then supposed to have handed 
over to a Bedouin woman, to he brought up in the 
healthy air of the desert; but in consequence of 
the repeated I its of the child, which were ascribed 
to demons, the nurse sent him hack in his third 
year, When six years ohl he lost his mother also. 
IIis grandfather, Alul-Al-MiiUalib, adopted the 
hoy ; and when, two years later, he too died, 
Mohammed's uncle, Abu Tfdib, though poor him¬ 
self, took him into his house, and remained his best 
friend and protector throughout his whole life. It 
seems that he at first gained a scanty livelihood by 
tending the Hocks of the Meccans, ‘in his twenty - 
Jiflh year lie entered the service of a rich widow, 
named Khftdija, likewise descended from the 
Knroibh, and accompanied her caravans—in an 
inferior capacity, perhaps as a camel-driver—thus 
visiting Syria, Up to that time libs cireuinstances 
were very poor. Suddenly his fortune changed. 
The wealthy, but li/teen year* older, and (trice 
widowed Khadtia oll'ered him her hand, which lie 
accepted. She bore him a son, Al-KAsim—whence 
Mohammed adopted the name Alml-Kftsim—and 
four daughters : Zainab, Itnkaija, Uiinn Kulthfmi, 
and Ufttima: and afterwards a second son, whom 
ho called Abd Manftf, after an idol worshipped 
among his tribe. Both his sons died early. Moham¬ 
med continued his merchant's trade at Mecca, hut 
spent most of his time in solitary contemplations. 

Mohammad was of middle height, rather ban, 
lmfc broad-shouldered, altogether of strong build, 
and fair-skinned for an Arab; slightly curled black 
lmir Bowed round his strongly developed head; his 
eyes, overhung with thick eyolashcs, were large 
and coal-black; his nose, largo and.slightly bent, 
was well formed, A long beard added to the 
dignity of his appearance, A black mole between 
Iris shoulders became afterwards among the faith¬ 
ful ‘ the seal of prophecy, 1 In his walk he moved 
his whole body violently, ‘as if descending a moun¬ 
tain,' 

About the year 600 a.d, Christianity lmd pene¬ 
trated into thehoart of Arabia, through .Syria on the 
one hand, and Abyssinia nu the other. Judaism no 
less played a prominonL part in the peninsula, chiefly 
in its northern pnrta, which were dotted over with 
Jewish colonies, founded by emigrants after the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and round about Yafch- 
rib (Medina) remnants of the numerous ancient 
sects, dating; /ram the first Christian centuries, 
such as Bahians ami Miindmans, heightened the 
religious ferment which, shortly before tbo time of 
Mohammed, bad begun to move the minds of the 
thoughtful. At that time there arose several men 
in the Hedjaz who preached the futility of the 
ancient pagan creed, with its star-worship, its 
pilgrimages mid festive ceremonies, its temples 
and its fetiches, If> had in reality long ceased 
to he a living faith; but fcbe great mass of the 
people clung to it as to a sacred inheritance, 
The unity of God—the * ancient religion of 
Abraham ’—human responsibility, and judgment 
to come wore the doctrines promulgated by 
these Hanifs (‘converts'), forerunners of Moham¬ 
med; and many, roused by their words, turned 
either to Judaism or to Christianity, The principal 
scenes of these mission ary labours wore Medina, 
Taif, and Mecca; this last was then the centre 
of pilgrimage to most of the Arabian tribes, and 
there, from times immemorial, the Kiiaba, Mount 
Arafat, the Valley of Mina, &c. were held sacred 
—the Koreish, Mohammed's tribe, having had the 
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cave of these sanctuaries ever since the 5th century. 
It was under these circumstances that Mohammed 
felt moved to tcacli a now faith, which should dis¬ 
pense with idolatry on the one hand, as with 
narrow Judaism and corrupt Christianity on the 
other. lie was forty years of age when lie received 
the first ‘ divine' communication in tlm solitude of 
the mountain Hit A, near Mecca. Gabriel appealed 
to him, and in the name of God commanded him 
to preach the true religion. That he was no vulgar 
impostor is now generally recognised. AVliat part 
his epilepsy, or lather hysteria, had in his visions 
we are nob able to determine. Certain it is that, 
after long and painful solitary brooding**, some¬ 
thing at times moved him with such fearfully 
rapturous vehemence that, during his revelations, 
he is said to have roared like a camel, and to have 
streamed with perspiration ; his eyes turned red, 
ami the foam stood on Iris lips, * The voices he 
heard were sometimes those of a bell, .sometimes 
of a man, sometimes they came in his dreams, or 
they we ic laid in his heart, AY a r aka, one of his 
wife’s relatives, who had embraced Judaism, spoke 
to him of the Jewish doctrine, and told him the 
story of the patriarchs ami Israel, not so much 
according to the Bible as to the Mid rash ; and the 
i gorgeous hues of the legendary poetry of the latter 
seem to have made as deep an impression on 
Molniminoil’s pneticul mind as the doctrine of the 
unity of God and the morale of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with its civil and lcdigions laws. 
Christianity exercised a minor influence upon him. 
All Ms knowledge of the New Testament was con¬ 
fined to a few apocryphal hooks, and w ith all his 
deep reverence for Jesus, whom he calls the greatest 
prophet next to himself, his notions of the Christian 
religion and its founder were excessively vague (seo 
KoiMn ). 

His first revelation he communicated to no 
one, it would appear, except to Kbadfjft, to his 
daughters, his stepson Ali, hia favourite slave 
Zaid, and his frienu the prudent and honest Abu 
Lekr. Ilis other relatives rejected his teachings 
with scorn. Abu Lai mb, his uncle, called him a 
fool; and Abu Tillib, Iris adoptive father, although 
he nover ceased, for the honour of his family, to 
nroteeb him, yet never professed any belief in 
Mohammed's words. In the fourth year of his 
mission, however, lie had made forty proselytes, 
oliicily slaves and people from the lower ranks; 
and now first some verses were revealed to him, 
commanding him to come forward publicly as a 
preacher, aiul to defy the scorn of the unbelievers. 
He now inveighed against the primeval supersti¬ 
tion of the Meccans, and exhorted them to a pious 
and moral life, and to the belief in an all-mighty, 
all-wise, everlasting, indivisible, < all-just, but 
merciful Ood, who had chosen him as lie lmd 
chosen the prophets of the Bildo before him, bo 
to teach mankind that they should escape the 
punishments of hell, and inherit everlasting life. 
God's mercy was principally to bo obtained by 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving. The belief in the 
sacrcdness of the KnaLa and Lhc ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage was too firmly rooted in his and the 
people’s minds not to ho received into the new 
creed; bn l certain barbarous lmbits of Lhe Bedouins, 
such as the killing of their new-born daughters, 
were unsparingly condemned by Mohammed, The 
prohibition of certain kinds of fond also belongs 
to this first period, when lie as yet entirely stood 
under the iniluenco of Judaism; the prohibition 
of gambling, usury, aiul wine coming after the 
Hegira. Whether he did or did not understand, 
tiie art of writing and reading afc the commence-, 
ment of his carcor is not rpritc clear; cortain it is 
that lie pretended not to know it, and employed 
the services of amanuenses for his Koranic dicta, 
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which at first consisted merely of brief, rhymed 
sentences in tho manner of the ancient Arabic 
soothsayers. The Meccans did not object to his 
doings; they considered him a common 1 poet ’ ov 

4 soothsayer, 1 who, moreover, was not in his light 
senses, or was simply a liar. Gradually, however, 
as the number of his converts increased, they began 
to pay more and more attention to his proceedings; 
and finally, fearing mostly for the sacredness of 
Mecca, which the new doctrine might abolish, they 
rose in fierce opposition against the new prophet 
and his adherents, who dared * to call their ancient 
gods idols, ami their ancestors fools.* The Koreish 
now demanded that Abu Tfllib should silence or 
surrender his nephew. Abu Tulib refused. Many 
of the converted shaves and freed men had t-o under¬ 
go terrible punishments; and others suffered so 
much at the hands of their own relatives that 
they wero fain to revoke their creed. A hundred 
believers, on the prophets own advice, emigrated 
to Abyssinia. Mohammed himself, although pro¬ 
tected 1 by the strong arm of Abu TMib, was Vet at 
that time so low-spirited ami fearful that, before 
an assembly of the Ivoveish, he raised throe of the 
idols to mediatorial beings between God and man 
—a dictum, however, which ho next day revoked 
as an inspiration of Satan, thereby increasing the 
lndred of his adversaries, AU tl\e Hfudumi family 
were now excommunicated, and all except Abu 
lifchab retired to Abu TuUVs ravine iu the mourn 
tains east of Mecca. After two yeaia they were 
restored when on tl\e lunik of starvation. 

A great «riof befell Mohammed at this time—Ills 
faithful wife KUadiju died, and, shortly afterwards, 
hi*, uncle Abu TfttiL; and, to add to Ins misery, the 
vicissitudes of Ids career licul reduced him by tins 
time to poverty. t An emigration to Tiuf proved a 
failure; it was with great dUUculfcy that he escaped 
with his life. Shortly after Ids jetnrn from Taif he 
married Suuda, and ho afterwards so increased tho 
number of Iiis wives that at bis death lie still left 
nine, of whom Ayeuhnh, tho daughter of Abu Defer, 
aiid Hafaa, the daughter of Omar, nre lio^L known. 
In the midst of his vain endeavours to find a hear* 
iug in lifs own city, he succeeded, during a pilgrim¬ 
age, in converting several men from Medina, whose 
inhabitants hud long been accustomed to hear from 
the numerous Jews there the words Itevelation, 
Prophecy, God’s Word, Messiah. The seed sown 
in the minds of the<e men bore a fruitful harvest. 
’While bo waited for the next pilgrimage lie had in 
vision lib night journey to heaven, the relation of 
which caused oven his staunchest adherents to smile 
at his hallucination, The next pilgrimage brought 
twelve, and the third more than seventy adherents, 
to the new faith from Medina, and with these lie 
entered into a close alliance. Mohammed now 
conceived the plan to seek refuge in tho friendly 
city of Medina, and about Juno 022 A.D. he Hal 
thither. About one hundred families of his faith¬ 
ful Hock had preceded him some lime before, 
accompanied by Aim Relcr, and reached, not with¬ 
out danger, the town, called thence Medinal An- 
nabi {‘City of the Prophet*), or Medina (‘ City J ), 
by wav of eminence; ami horn ihi*. bight date,-* 
the Mohammedan Eia, tlie Itegira < q.v.). 

Now everything was changed to the advantage of 
the prophet and his religion; and if formerly the 
incidents of Lis life are shrouded in comparative 
obscurity, they are from this date known often 
to their most insignificant details, formerly a 
despised ( madman or impostor,' lie now assumed 
at once the position of highest judge, lawgiver, and 
ruler of the city and two most powerful Arabic 
tribes. Him tm>t euro was directed towards the 
consolidation of the new worship, and the inner 
ai r ail gen icnt ^ in the congregation of his Hook; hi* 
next chief endeavour was to proselytise tlie nnmev- 1 

ous Jews who inhabited the city, to whom lie made 
many important concessions also in the outer ob¬ 
servances of Islam, hut ho was sorely disappointed 
in bis. hopes to convert thorn. They ridiculed his 
pretension to be the Messiah, amt so enraged him 
by their constant taunts that lie soon abrogated his 
concessions and became their bitterest adversary up 
to the hour of his death. Tho most important act 
in the iirst year of the Hegira was his permission 
to go to wav with the enemies of Islam in tho name 
of God—a kind of manifestochielly directed against 
the Meccans, Not being able at'first to fight his 
enemies in open field, fie endeavoured to weaken 
their power by attacking the caravans of tho 
Koreisn on their way to Syria. Being successful 
enough to disturb their trade and to conclude 
alliances with the adjoining Bedouin tribes, ho at 
last dared to break even the peace of the sacred 
month of liadjab, and with this the signal to open 
warfare was given, A battle, tho first, between 
314 Moslems and about GOO Meccans was fought 
at Iiadr, in the second year of the Ilegim, Decem¬ 
ber 623; the former gained the victory and made 
many prisoners. A great number of adventurers 
now'flocked to Mohammed, and lie successfully 
continued hi* expeditions against tho Koreish and 
the Jewish tribes, chiefly the Beni Keinukfi, of a 
suburb near Medina, whom lie sent destitute into 
exile i and the Beni fCurddliaii of another suburb, 
700 of whom he beheaded after the victory, while 
the women and children were sold. In January 
G2o the Meccans defeated him at Oliod, where he 
was dangerously wounded. The siege of Medina 
by the Meccans* in G27 was frustrated by Moham¬ 
med'« ditch and earthworks. In G a. Ik ho pro¬ 
claimed a public pilgrimage to Mecca. Although 
the Meccans did not allow tin’s to Tie carried out, 
he gained the still greater advantage that they 
concluded a term of peace with him at lluilaihiyeh 
for ten years. He was now allowed to send‘his 
missionaries all over Arabia, and even beyond the 
fi on tiers, without any hindrance; and in Llie follow¬ 
ing year he had tho satisfaction of celebrating the 
pilgrimage with 2000 followers for three days un¬ 
disturbed at Mecca, Shortly afterwards, liming 
his expeditions against the Jews of Ciiaihar and 
Fadnk, Muhaimned very nearly lost Ins fife: a 
Jewess, Zainab by name, a relative of whom had 
fallen in the fig/it against him, placed a poisoned 
piece of roast moat before him, and although he 
merely tasted it he yet up to hi* death sufleml 
from the effects of the puison. His missionaries 
at this time began to carry hi* doctrines abroad. 

Ho wrote letters demanding the conversion of 
Chosroes Ik, of lloraclius, of the king of Abyssinia, 
tho Viceroy of Egypt, and the chiefs of ‘.several 
Arabic province*, Some received the new gospel, 
but Cho*roes Ik, the king of Persia, and Anmi the 

Ghas“fiHide rejected his proposals with scorn, arid 
the latter had the messenger executed in Moab, 
This was fcho cause of the first war between the 
Christians and the Moslems, in which the latter 
were beaten with great io*s by Amni. Sonic 
Meccans having; taken part in a war between a 
tribo in their alliance and another in Mohammed’s 
alliance, he marched at 1 lie head of 10,000 men 
against Mecca before Us inhabitants hail had time 
to ptepare for the siege. It.surrendered, and Moham¬ 
med was publicly njeogmsed as chief am! prophet, 
With this the victory of the new religion was 
secured in Arabia. While employed in destroying 
all traces of idolatry in the captured city Mohammed 
beard of new armies which several warlike Arabic 
tribes had concentrated near Tajf (G30). There 
! again ho was victorious, and now his dominion and 
creed extended farther and farther every day. From 
all parts docked the deputations to do homage 
to him in the name of the various tribes, either as 
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the messenger of God or fit least as the Prince of 
Arabia, ami the year 8 of the Hegira was therefore 
calluil the year of the Deputations, Once move ho 
made most extensive preparations for a Avar against 
the Syrian subjects of Byzantium j hut, not being 
able to bring together a Hullicienb army, he had to 
hu satisfied with Lhe homage of a few minor princes 
on his way to the frontiers, Towards the end of 
the tenth year of the Ilcgira, he undertook his last 
solemn pilgrimage to Mecca, and there on Mount 
Arafat fixed for all time the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage (Hajj); ami he again solemnly ex¬ 
horted his believers to righteousness and piety, 
and cliiclly recommended them to protect the 
weak, tho poor, and the women, ami to abstain 
from usury. 

Returned from Mecca, he occupied himself again 
with the carrying out of hi* expedition against 
Syria, u necessary aid to 1 elision anil patriotism 
in keeping his people together, but fell dangerously 
ill very .soon after his return, One night while 
suffering from an attack of fever he wont to the 
cemetery of Modimi and prayed and wept upon the 
tombs, praising the dead, and wishing that lie him¬ 
self might soon lie delivered from the -storms of this 
world. For a few more days he went about; at 
last, too weak further to visit his wives, he chose 
the house of Ayeslmh, situated near the mosque, ns 
Jus abode during Iris sickness. lie continued to 
take part in the public prayers as long as lie could, 
until at fast, feeling that lus hour Jmd come, he once 
more preached to the people recommending Abu 
JJekr and Oslima the son of Zaid as the generals 
whom ho hail chosen for the army, lie then naked 
whether lie had wronged any one, and read passages 
from irho Koran preparing the minds of his hearers 
for his death and exhorting them to pence among 
themselves, A few days afterwards lie asked for 
writing material*, probably in order to fix his suc¬ 
cessor as chief of tho faithful ; but Omar, lhe most 
influential of bis followers ami friends, fearing 
lie might choao All while lie himself inclined to 
Abu lJekr, would not allow him to he furnished 
with tliein< In his last wanderings lie spoke only 
of angels and heaven. He died in the lap of 
Ayeshfth about noon of Monday the 12th (lltli) 
of the third month in the year 11 of the Hegira 
(8th Juno 032). His death caused an immense 
excitement and distress among the faithful; and 
Omar, who himself would not believe in it, tried 
tf) persuade the people that ho was still alive. But 
Abu Uckr said to the assembled multitude : ‘Who¬ 
ever among you lias served Molmmmed lot him 
know that Moliuiumcd is dead; hut he who has 
paired tho God of Mohammed let him continue in 
His so j'vice, for He is still alive and novel* dies/ 
While his corpse was yet uni turfed the quarrels 
about his successor, whom lie had not definitely 
been able to appoint, commenced; hut finally Abu 
Uekr received Lhe homage of the principal Moslems 
at Medina. Mohammed was then lurried in the 
night between the 9th and 10th of Juno, after 
long discussions, in tho house of Aycriiali, whore 
Jio had died, and which afterwards became part of 
the adjoining mosque. 

A man of Mohammed's extraordinary powers 
and gift* is not to be judged by a modem common* 
place standard; the manners and morals of Ids 
own time and country must also be taken inLo 
consideration. Ho was at times deceitful, cunning, 
revengeful, cowardly, addicted to sensuality, and 
oven a murderer. Yet not only his public station 
a* prophet, preacher, and prince, but _ also his 
private character, his amiability, his faithfulness | 
towards friends, his tenderness towards liis family, ; 
and tho frequent readiness to forgive an enemy must 
he taken into consideration, besides the extreme 
simplicity of hi* domestic life; lie lived when 


already in full power in a miserable lmt, mended 
his own clothes, and freed all his slaves, And, to 
do him full justice, Jim melancholic temperament, 
Ids nervousness, which often bordered on irouzy nnd 
brought him to the brink of suicide, and his poetic 
temperament must not be forgotten. Altogether 
his mind contained the strangest mixture ot right 
and wrong, of truth and error. Although his self* 
chosen mission was the abolition of superstition, lie 
yet believed in jin us, omens, charms, and el reams— 
an additional reason against tho now generally 
abandoned notion that ho was a vulgar designer, 
wiio by no means deceived himself about those 
revelations he pretended to have received. And 
though the religion of Islam may rightly or wrongly 
he considered the bane of eastern states ami nations 
in our day, it should he remembered that it is not 
necessarily Islam that has caused the corruption, 
as inriced'ita ethics are for the moat part of a high 
order; and in the second place, that Mohammed 
is not to be made responsible for all the error* of 
his successors, Take him all in all, the history of 
humanity ha* seen few more earnest, noble, and 
sincere ^prophets/ men irresistibly impelled by an 
inner power to admonish mul to teach, and to utter 
austere and sublime truths the full purport of which 
is often unknown to themselves. 

Sco the Lives in Germ tin by Weil (1843), Spreogc-r 
(18G1-G5),Noldekc (18G3), Krehl (vol.i, 1884); in French 
by Delap or to (1874); and Sir W. Muir, Life of Mahomet 
(4 vals. 1858-81; new ed. 1877), and Mahomet and Mum 
(1S87) ; also Sycd Ameer Ali, 0,1.E., The Life and Teach¬ 
ings, of Mohammed (1890). 

Mohammedanism, tho religion founded by 
Molinmmcd, oi\ according to him, tho only orthodox 
creed existing from the beginning of the world, and 
preached by all tho prophets ever since Adam. Zt 
is also called IsUan , r Resignation/ on tiro Sub¬ 
mission to the will and precepts of God, In its 
exclusively dogmatical or theoretical part it is 
Imdii, f Faithf in its practical, Din, ‘Religion/ 
The fundamental principles of the former aro i con¬ 
tained in the two articles of belief: ‘There is no 
God hut God; and Mohammed i* Gods Apostle/ 
The Mohammedan doctrine of God’s nature and 
attributes coincides with the Christian, in so far 
a* Ho is by boLli declared to be tho Creator of 
all things in heaven and earth, who rules and pre¬ 
serves all things, without beginning, omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent, and full of mercy. But, 
according to lhe Mohammedan belief, He ha* no 
offspring : 1 lie begclleth not, nor. is Ho begotten/ 
Nor is Jesus called anything but a prophet and 
apostle, although His birth is said to have been 
due to a miraculous divine operation; aurl as the 
Koran superseded the Gospel, bo Mohammed super¬ 
seded Christ. The crucifixion is said to have been 
carried out upon another person, Christ having 
been Ipkon up unto God before the decree was put 
into execution. Christ will conic again upon the 
earth to establish everywhere the Moslem religion, 
and to be a sign of the coming of the day of jud^* 
ment. Next to the belief in God, that in -angel* 
forms a prominent dogma. Created of iirc, and 
endowed with a kind of uncorporcal body, of no 
sex, Lhey stand between God and man, adoring or 
waiting'upon God, or interceding for and guarding 
man. Tho four chief angels are Gabriel, / The Holy 
Spirit' or ‘Angel of Revelations;' Michael, tho 
special protector and guardian of the Jews; Raphael 
(Azraiil, Azmfl), the 1 Angel of Death and Uriel 
(Israfil), whose office it will lie to sound the trumpet 
at the Resurrection. Islam borrowed its ideas of the 
unseen world from the Persians or from the Jews, 
who bad bnirowed them from the Persians (see 
Angel). To each human being are appointed two 
guardian angels. Resides angels, there aro good 
and evil genii, the chief of the latter, who are 
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"onerallv called Ifrit, liein» Ililis DwmaiY'l, 
called Awizil, who, refusing to lmy homage to 
Adam, was j ejected by God. These jinn arc of a 
grower fabric than angels* and subject to death. 
Thov arc, in almost every respect, like the Slijhhm 
in the Tftinmd ami Mitlmsh. A. further belief is 
in certain Goil-given Scriptures, revealed succes¬ 
sively to the dilFercnt pvoimet*. Four only of the 
original otic hundred ana four sacred books—the 
Pentatench, the Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran 
—T^e Kitd to towc *u wived ; tlus three former, 
however, in a mutilated anil falsified condition. 
The number of prophets, sent at various times, is 
stated variously at butwcmi two and Hire© hundred 
thousand, among whom 3 US were apostles, and six 
were specially commissioned to proclaim new Jaws 
and dispensations, which abrogated the preceding 
one*. Tliesc were Adam, Ntrail, Abraham, Moses 
Jcsiis, and Mohammed—the last the greatest of 
them all, ami the founder of the final Ampennation. 

The belief In the resurrection and the final judg¬ 
ment is the next article of fnifch. Tho dead are 
received in their graves by an angel announcing 
the coming of the two examiners, Munich 1 and 
Xakir, who put questions to the corpse respecting 
his belief in God ami Mohammed, ami who, in 
accordance with tho answers, either torture or 
comfort him. Concerning the condition of the soul 
between death and the resurrection Islam has no 
authoritative teaching. The soul w supposed, 
according to its rank, cither to enter immediately 
into paradise (ns do tho prophets), or to partake, in 
the slinpo of a green hud, of the delights of the 
abode or bliss (ns the martyrs); while, in the ease 
of common believe vs, it stays near the grave, or is 
with Adam in tho lowest heaven, or remains either 
in the well of ZcrmZein or in the trumpet of Iho 
resurrection. The souls of the infidels clwoll in ft 
certain well in the province of Hadrmiiaut, or, being 
first cfieicd to heaven, Uicu ©fibred to earth, and 
refected hy both, me subject to unspeakable tor¬ 
tures until the day of ream rectum, Concerning 
tho latter, great discrepancy reigns among the 
Mohammedan theologians. Mohammed himself 
seems to have held that both smd and body will he 
raided; and tho * hone Inuri of the Jewish Ilaggadali 
was by him transformed into the hone Al Ajb ( 1 the 
ninip-honc *), which will remain uncarnipfceu till 
the last day, and from which the whole body will 
spring anew, after a forty day*’ min. Among the 
signs by which the approach of the last day may be 
known—nearly all taken from the legendary part 
of tho Talmud and Mid rash—are the decay of faith 
among men, the advancing of the meanest person* 
to highest dignities, wars, .seditions, and tumults, 
and consequent dire distress. The sun will rise in 
the wcnt % tlm !least will appear, ConutniJlinoplu 
will he [akeii hy the descendants of Isaac, tlio 
Mnlidi will come, the iJejyU or areii-impostoi 

also will come and bo killed hy Jesus at Lud. 
There will further take place n war with the Jews, 
bhc coming of Gog and Magog (Vfivftj and Mfijfij ’h ), 
n great smoke, an cclip.se, the Mohammedans will 
return to idolatry* the Iviiaha will lie destroyed l>v 
the Ethiopians, boasts and inanimate things will 
speak, and lhmily, a wind will sweep away tire 
now lb of (Jiotc who have /aitlu The time lif tire 
resurrection Mohammed himself could not loam 
front Gabriel ; ib is a myduiy. Three blasts will 
announce it: that of consternation, of such tumble 
power* that umthcsvs '-hall neglect the babes on 
thoiv brents, and that heaven ami eartli will melt; 
that of examination, which wifi annihilate all 
things and beings, save paradise mid hell, and their 
inhabitants; and forty years later, that of resur¬ 
rection, when all men, Mohammed fusfc, shall have 
thtjir «ouls breathed into llieir restored bodies, ami 
will sleep in their sepulchres until the final doom 1 

lm* hcen parsed upon them. T/m day of judgment, 
Justing from one to fifty thousand years, will call 
up angels, genii, men, ivnd animals. The trial 
over, the righteous will enter paradise to the right 
hand, and tho wicked will pass to the left into 
hell ; both, however, have first to go over the 
bridge Al SinU, laid over the midst of hell, and 
finer than a haiy, and sharper than the edge of a 
sword, and beset with thorns on either side. The 
righteous will proceed on their path with ease and 
swiftness, luit the wicked will full down jiendlong 
to hell below. 

HcU is divided into seven stories or apartments, 
respectively assigned to Mohammedans, Jew’s, Chris¬ 
tians, Wahinns, Mngjana, idolfttovs, and, lowest of 
all, tho hypocrites, who, outwardly professing 
a religion, in reality bad none. The degrees 
of pain, chielly consisting in intense heat and 
cold, vary; hut Mohammedans and all who pro¬ 
fessed the unity of Clod will dually he released, 
while unbelievers and idolaters will be condemned 
to eternal punishincitfc. Pamdiso is divided from 
hell by n partition (Arflf), in which a certain num¬ 
ber of half-saints will find place. The blessed, 
destined for the abode* of eternal delight (Jaruutf 
Aden ; lleb, (hm Eden fi will first drink of the Pond 
of the Prophet, which is supplied from the rivers 
ofpftiadiso, whiter than milk, and meuy odorifer¬ 
ous tlmn innsk. Arrived at ono of tho eight gates, 
they will be met hy bountiful youths ami angels; 
find their degree of righteousness (prophets, reli¬ 
gions teachers, martyrs, believers) will procure for 
them the corresponding degree of happiness. Vet, 
according to the Mohammedan doctrine, it is not 
a person's good works or merits Lhal gain his 
admittance, hut solely God’s mercy. The poor 
will enter paradise five hundred years before the 
rich. The majority of the inhabitant!] of hell are 
women. The various fcUeitias which await the 
pious (and of which there arc about a hundred 
degrees), am a wild conglomeration of Jewish, 
Christian, Magian, and other fancies on the subject, 
to which the “Prophet’s own exceedingly sensual 
imagination 1ms added largely. Feasting in the 
most? gorgeous and delicious variety, (be mast 
costly and brilliant garments, odour* and music 
of the most ravishing nature, and above all, tho 
enjoyment of the IIfir Al Oyfin, the black-eyed 
daughters of paradise, created uf pure ntituk, and 
free from all tin* bodily weaknesses of the female 
box, are held out ns a rewind to the commonest 
inhabitants of paradise, who will always remain in 
the full vigour of cheir youth and rriAuhooJ. For 
those deserving a higher degree of recompense 
rewards will he prepared of a purely spiritual kind 
—i.e. the ‘beholding of God's face' by night and 
by day. A *(>\vimte abode of happiness will also 
he reserved for women. The last of the precepts 
of pure faith taught by Mohammedanism is tlm 
full and unconditional submission to God’s decree 
|Islam), and the predestination of good and evil. 
Nut only a man's fortunes, but his deeds, and con¬ 
sequently hi* future reward or punishment, are 
irrevocably, and thus unavoidably, pre-ordained 
(Fate, Mmrfi ) .■ a doctrine which i.v not, however, 
taken liter ally by all Moslem*, hut which Uftft no 
doubt contributed largely to the success of Islam 
by inspiring its champions with the grcaLost con¬ 
tempt for the danger* of win fa re. 

The Din, or practical part of Islam, which con¬ 
tain* the ritual and moral law*, inculcates as tilts 
chief duties the following four : prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage. 

Prayer, ‘the k©y of paradise/ comprises also 

1 certain religious imrificatioiis, as the mast necessary 
preparations, Tlmy are of two kinds t tho Gkaai y 

03’ tola] immersion of the body, required as a re¬ 
ligions cavernony on some special occasions; and 
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the IVitfltf, a partial ablution, to bo performed 
immediately before bho prayer. Tills is of primary 
importance, and consists of Ilia washing of hands, 
face, cars, ami feet; up to the ankles—a proceeding 
{generally accompanied at each sfcngo by correspond¬ 
ing pious sentences, mid concluded by the recital 
of the 97tU chanter of the Koran. It watov he 
beyond reach, ary dust or sand may supply its 
place, ‘The practice of religion being founded on 
cleanliness/ the ground or tire carpet upon which 
the believer prays must bo as clean as possible, and 
fclie use of a special pvayor-cai pet is therefore recom¬ 
mended. Evory Mohammedan is obliged to pray 
five times in the space of ovory twenty-!our hours. 
The prayer (Balftt} itself consists partly of extracts 
from the Koran (Paid), partly of pieces ordained 
by tho Frnphot without allegation of a divine order 
(Bimuftb). The first time of prayer commences, 
about sunset; tho second at nightfall; the third 
at daybreak; tho fourth about noon; tho fifth in 
the afternoon. Tlio believers are nob bo commence 
their prayers exactly at sunrise, or noon, or snmefc, 
lost they might he confounded with tho inlidel Sun- 
worshipper*. Those several times of prayer arc 
announced hy the Muezzins (q.v.) from the minarets 
of tho masques. Tlioir chant, sung to a very simple 
but solemn melody, sounds harmoniously and sonor¬ 
ously down the lieight of the mosque, through fclie 
mid-day din and imv of the cities, but its inmes- 
sivonesa i* most strikingly poetical in the stillness 
of night. The day-call (tho Ad An) consists chioily 
of the confession of faith (‘(.roil is most great/ 
1 Mohammed is God's apostle •/ 'Como to prayer, 
come to security ’) repeated several times; the night- 
calls (Ula, tho first; Ebeil, tho second), destined 
for persons who desire to perform supererogatory 
acU of devotion, aro much Ion gov. The believer 
often changes his posture during his prayers; ancl 
one series of mich inclinations of head ainl lcnccs, 
prostrations, &c. is called a RCkn, It is also 
necessary that tho face of the worshipper should 
bo turned towards the Kiblch, in the direction of 
Mecca, the exterior wall of the mosque marking 
that direction being distinguished t>y a niche 
(MihrAb). All sumptuous and pompous apparel 
is laid aside before the believer approaches the 
snored place; and the extreme solemnity and de¬ 
corum, the humility, the devotion which pervades 
it have been unanimously held up as an example 
to other creeds, The mosques are always open. 
Women, although not strictly forbidden to enter 
the mosque, yet arc practically not allowed to pray 
there, lest their presence might be hurtful to true 
devotion. Besides those prayers, there are others 
ordained for special occasions, as an a pilgrimage, 
before a battle, at funerals, during an eclipse, &e. 
Moslems pray to God only, but imploro the inter¬ 
cession of Mohammed, saints, and angels (sec 
Mosque). Mohammedanism has no clergy in our 
sense of tho word, Uie civil and religious law being 
bound up in one (sec Mollah, Mufti). 

hi ext in importance) stands the duty of giving 
alms, These are twofold—legal and voluntary, hut 
the former, once collected by the sovereign, and 
applied to pious uses, lias now been practically 
abrogated. The latter is, according to the law, to 
be given mice every year, of cattle, money, corn, 
fruits, and wares sold, at about tlio rate of from 
two and a half up to twenty per cent. Besides 
these, it is usual to bestow a measure of pro¬ 
visions upon fclie poor at tho end of fclie sacred 
month of IfftinftdAn. 

The duty oi fasting follows (soo Fasts), During 
tho whole month of BanmdAn the Moslem is com¬ 
manded to refrain from eating, drinking, smoking, 
smelling perfumes, bn tiling, ami every unnecessary 
indulgence in worldly pleasure, from daybreak 
until sunset. From that period till tlio morning 
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he is allowed to eat, drink, and enjoy himself. The 
Arabian year consisting of twelve lunar months, ifc 
often happens that the ttaniadfin fall* in mid¬ 
summer, when the fasting, more specially the 
abstaining from drinking, is excessively mortify* 
ing. None are exempt from this duty nave the 
sick> travellers, and soldiers in time of war; liufc 
they are bound to fast an equal number of days 
during some other months. Nurses and pregnant 
I women aro entirely free from fasting. It is Moham¬ 
med's special and express desire that no one should 
fast who is not quite equal to it, lest he might 
injure his health and disqualify him self for neces¬ 
sary labour. Of fclie other commendable fast-days 
the Ash lira, oil the 10th of Molmmiu, deserves 
I special mention. There are very few Moslems tlmt 
do not keep the liamatlAn, evon if they neglect 
their other religious, duties ; at all eyents, they all 
pretend to keep ifc most strictly, fasting being con¬ 
sidered f one-fourth part of the faith, nay, ‘tho 
gate of religion/—For the fourth paramount duty 
of the Mohammedan, the pilgrimage to Mecca, see 
Mecca* 

AVifch the ‘ positive 1 ordinances of Islam may also 
he reckoned the minor and greater festivals. Tlio 
first (Al-Fcfcr, or * breaking" the fast’), following 
immediately upon fclie lbimadfin, begins oil fclie lir*b 
flay of the month of Slntwal, and lasts three days, 

I The second (Red Al-Knvhun, or 1 sacrifice ’) begins 
on the 10th of Dhu’l Hijjeh, when the pilgrims 
perform their sacrifice, and lasts three or four days. 
The weekly day of rest is the Friday, because, from 
times long before Mohammed, blio people used to 
hold public assemblies for civil as woll as religious 
purposes on thafc dny. When the special Friday 
service with its Chotbch or Homily is over, tho 
people are allowed to return to their worldly 
a (lairs, if they caunol afford to give themselves up 
entirely to pleasure or devotion for fche rest of fcho 
sacred period. 

The ancient rite of circumcision is used in Mob a al¬ 
ine danism ns the badge of the faith. Ifc is commonly 
performed between fche sixth and eighth year. Of 
the fundamental prohibitory laws of the Koran, 
one forbids fcho drinking of wine, which includes 
nil strong and inebriating liquors, as giving vise 
to.‘more evil tlmn good j J and although af late, 
chiefly through European influence, very many 
Moslems have lost their religions srrnples cm that 
score, and not only secretly hut openly indulge in 
spirits, yet the great hulk of the faithful refuse 
oven to make use of fcho proceeds of the sale of 
wine or grapes. Some over-scrupulous believers 
even include opium, coflce, and tobacco in tho pro¬ 
hibition ; hut general practice has decided differ¬ 
ently. The prohibitory laws respecting food re¬ 
semble closely those of Judaism; blood, the flerii 
of swine, animals fcliafc have died from disease or 
age, or on which tlio name of some idol has boon 
invoked, or that have been sacrificed to an 
idol, or have been strangled, or killed by a 
blow, a fall, oy by some other henat, are strictly 
forbidden. ■ PiuV animals must be slaughtered 
according to certain fixer! rules, nml the name of 
God is to be iuvoked before the operation, with¬ 
out, however, tlio usual addition of tho benevolent 
epithets. Fish, birds, and game are mostly allowed 
for food. 

All games subject to chance, such ns dice, caviK 
tables, bets, are considered so wicked that si 
gambler’s testimony is invalid in a court of law. 
Chess and other games depending on skill, pro¬ 
vided that limy do not interfere with the regular 
performance of religious duties, and that they mo 

M without any stakes whatsoever, aro allowed 
majority of Moslem theologians. Usury ia 
sfciiofcly prohibited. Taking interest; upon any 
loan, however large or small* or profiting in Undo 
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through any questionable menus, ^avc by buying 
ami telling/fa severely condemned. 

To prevent the faithful from ever falling back 
into idolatry the lav's relating to images and pic¬ 
tures have been made very stringent. 'SYhoawwev 
makes an imitation of any living being, in stone, 
wood, or any other material, .shall on the day of 
judgment be asked to endow bis creation with 
life and sou], and, on bis protesting Ins inability to 
do so, slial! undergo the punishment of liell for a 
certain period. The head of Uuv civil and religious 
i> the Calif. If is vicegerent in religion is the Grand 
Mufti or ftlieikh ul IfdAm, under whom arc the 
whole guild of Ulema or experts. 

The civil and criminal laws of Mohammedanism, 
founded both on the Koinn and on the Traditions 
{Sauna), are in some instances, where tlm letter of 
the written or oral precept allows of various explana¬ 
tions, or where the case in question is not foreseen, 
interpreted according to the opinion of one of fclio 
four great mastoi* of Islam—Abu Hanife, Malok 
lint Ans, ShAfoi, Ibn Hmibal—within the pale of 
their respective sects, The principal points, how¬ 
ever, upon which all Mohammedans agree nve the 
following. Polygamy is allowed. f Take in mar¬ 
riage of the women who please you, two, three, or 
four; hut if ye fear that ye cannot act equitably, 
one, or those whom your light hands have ac¬ 
quired’—i.e. your slaves. Thus four wives, and a 
certain number of concubine slaves, is the extent 
to which a Moslem may legally go. The Prophet’s 
example proves nothing to the contrary, since he 
was endowed with special privileges. IL is more¬ 
over added, as an advice, that to marry one or two 
is quite suliicient for ft man, A Moslem may, if 

Yllgfcft by DXCEftalVB loVE, l>T \| THUibta to ubtfOTL a 
wife of his own creed, marry a Christian woman or 
a Jewess, but a Mohammedan woman is nob, under 
any circumstance*, to in airy an mi believer. Jn all 
ea/efi r however, the child of a Moslem father, what¬ 
ever the mothers faith, is a Moslem ; nor docs the 
wife that is an unbeliever inherit at her husband’s 
death. A simple declaration of a man ancl woman 
at the age of puberty, before two witnesses, of their 
intention to marry each other, and the payment of 
part of the dowry (which is indispensable, and 
must amount to at- least ten dirhems, or about five 
shillings) is sufficient for a legal lmiraugG. A girl 
under age is given away by her natural or appointed 
guardian, with or without her eminent, To sec the 
face of any woman who is neither Iris-wife nor his 
concubine, and who duos not belong to any of the 
forbidden degrees, is strictly forbidden to the 
be Hover. Divorce is an easy thing for a Moslem 
husband. Twice a man may send away his wife 
and take her hack again without any ceremony; 
the third time, however, or if lie unite the triple 
divoice in one sentence at once, lie dare not receive 
her again in wedlock until she have been married 
to another man in the meantime. Meie dislike is 
sufficient reason for a man to dissolve the conjugal 
ties, and his saying ‘Thou art divorced, 1 or ‘I 
divoice thee,’ together with tho payment of part of 
the wife’s dowry, U all that is requited, from him 
by the law, A wife, on the other hand, is hound to 
her husband for ever, untos she can prove some 
ihigvant ill-mage or neglect of conjugal duty on 
liis limtj and even then site forfeit part, or the 
whole, of her dowry. A woman proving disobedient 
to her husband may by declared by the cadi re¬ 
bellions, and the husband is no longer hound to 
maintain lmr; hut lie cannot he foiceil to divorce 
her under lhc«a circumstances. If a slave becomes 
ft mother by her master, and he acknowledges the 
child to bo his own, the child is free, and the mother 
is to lie emancipated at the masters death. A free 
peison wishing to many hi* or her slave must first 
emancipate this slave. 


The privilege of primogeniture does not exist in 
the Mohammedan law, hut males generally receive 
a double share. A pel son may not bequeath more 
than one-third of Ins property, nnless there be no 
legal Heirs. Children—whether begotten with the 
legal wife, or slave, or concubine, or only adopted 
—and their descendants aro Hie first heirs; next 
come the claims of wive*, parents, brothers, sisters, 
in their order. Where there is no legal heir the 

S *tv falls to the crown. The law is very 
fc towards debtors, the Koran recommending 
the creditor to remit a debt ‘ as alms.’ Insolvency 
and inability to Work for the discharge of the claim 
solve all further obligations. The most conscien¬ 
tious performance of all private contracts, however, 
is constantly recommended in the Koran. 

Murder is punishable either with death or by 
the payment of a fine to the family of tiie deceased, 
according to their own pleasure. There must, how¬ 
ever, he palliating circumstances in tho latter case. 
Unintentional homicide is expiablo by freeing a 
believer from slavery, and paying to the family a 
certain sum in proportion to the rank and sex of 
tho deceased. He who has not the means of free- 
in" a believer is to fust for two months, by way of 
penance. According lo the strict letter of the law, 
a man i* not liable to capital punishment for kill¬ 
ing hi* own child or an infidel; hut, practically, 
rK> n difference is generally made by civilised Mo¬ 
hammedan governments in our day i murder is 
punished with death, and no lino frees the culprit. 

The Mosaic law of retaliation, in case of tvtai- 
tioiutf wounds and mutilation, holds good also fur 
Islam ; that is (not, as lias ignorantly been sup¬ 
posed, that the corresponding limb of tho offender 
is to be cut oiYb a ewrt-rin proportfcmnta Ihre ’in 
money is to ho paid to the injured. The payment 
for any of the single limbs of the lmnmn hotly, 
such as the nose, is the full price, the same as for 
a homicide; for a limb which is found twice, like 
hand or foot, half; for a linger or toe, the tenth 
part. Women and slaves have smaller claims. 
Injuries of a dangerous or otherwise grievous 
nature pay the full price; those of an inferior 
kind bring the perpetrator within reach of tho 
lash or cudgel. 

The Koran orders theft to be punished by cut- 
ting oil tho chief oil end iug limb, the right hand; 
the second theft is punishable by the loss of the 
loft foot; the third, of tho left hand; the fourth, 
of the right foot; hub the oiclimuy pitnislmicnLs 
of imprisonment, hard luhour, and the bastinado 
have been substituted in our days. Nob, however, 
if the property stolen wore of easy access to the 
thief, nor if it consisted of food, since he may have 
taken this to satisfy the craving of his hunger. 

Uncliostity on the part of a woman was, in the 
commencement of Islam, punished by imprison¬ 
ment for life, for winch afterwards, however, 
stoning was substituted in the case of a married 
woman, ami a hundred stripes and a year’s exile 
in the case of an unmarried free woman ; a slave 
to undergo, only half of that punish men l. Forni¬ 
cation in either sex is, by the law of the Koran, to 
ho visited with a hundred stripes. 

Infidelity, or apostasy from Islam, is a crime to 
he visited by the death of the oll'ender, it he have 
been warned thrice without recanting. Equally 
severe, and not to lie .averted )>y repentance or 
revocation of any kind, is the punishment indicted 
for blasphemy—against God, Mohammed, Christ, 
Moses, or any other prophet. 

A further injunction of the Koran, for the carry, 
jug out of which tho time has well-nigh gone by, 
is that of making war. against the Infidels. lie 
who is slain while fighting in defence and for the 
propagation of Islam is reckoned a martyr; wliilo 
a deserter from the holy war is held up cib an 
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object of execration, ancl lias forfeited his* Jife in 
tliis world ns well as in the world to come. At 
first all the enemies taken in battle were ruthlessly 
slain. Later, however, it became the law to give 
the people of a difluvont faith against whom wav 
was declared tho choice of three things: either to 
embrace Islam, in which case they became Moslems 
at once, free in their persons and fortunes, and 
entitled to all the privileges of Moslems; or to 
submit to pay i tribute—in which case they were 
allowed to continue in their religion, if it did not 
imply gross idolatry or otherwise offend against 
the moral Jaw’; or to decide the quarrel by the 
for tune of war—in which case the captive women 
and children were made slaves, and the men either 
slain, unless they became converts afc the Inst 
moment, or were otherwise disposed of by the 
prince. The fifth part of the spoil belongs f to 
God/ that is, tho Sanctuary, to the apostle and 
his kindred, to the orphans, the poor, and tho 
traveller. 

In cases for which autaequont ages found no 
written rules laid down by tho Prophet, traditional 
oral dicta were taken as the norm, and later still 
precedents of tho califs were binding. Hence con- 
iradictioris in theory and practice have crept in, 
according to the dill event traditions and decisions 
of the Tin tons or expounders of tho Low, besides 
the various interpretations pub upon the book 
itself within tho pule of tho different Mohammedan 
sects. The secular tribunals, therefore, not un- 
frti'juenUy differ in their decisions from the judicial 
tribunals; and the distinction between the written 
civil Law of the ecclesiastical courts and the com¬ 
mon Law, aided by the executive power, is, fortu¬ 
nately for tho cause of civilisation, getting clearer 
and clearer every day. 

Thai) part of Islam which has undergone least 
change m the course of time, and which most 
distinctly reveals the mind of its author, is also 
its most complete and its most admirable part— 
we mean the ethics of the Koran, They are not 
found, any more than tho other laws, brought 
together in one, or two, or three Surahs, but ‘like 
golden threads’ they ftro woven into tho huge 
fabric of the religions constitution of Mohammed. 
Injustice, falsehood, pride, revenge fulness, calumny, 
mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mis- | 
trust, and suspicion arc inveighed against as un¬ 
godly and wicked; while benevolence, liberality, 
modesty, forbearance, patience and endurance, 
frugality, juncerity, atmightforwanlness, decency, 
love of peace and truth, and, above all, trust in 
God and submission to Ifis will are considered us 
the pillars of true piety, mid the principal signs of 
a true believer. Is or must wo omit to point out 
expressly that Mohammed never laid down that 
doctrine of absolute predestination which destroys 
all human will and freedom, because the ifidividnars 
deeds cannot alter one iota in his destiny either in 
tins world or in the next. So far from it, fool¬ 
hardiness is distinctly prohibited in the Koran (ii. 
100). Can lion is recommended. And ft glance at 
the whole system of faith, which is built on hope 
ami fear, rewards and punishments, paradise and 
hell, destined to be man's portion according to his 
acts in this life, as well as tho incessant exhorta¬ 
tions to virtue and denunciations of vice, are 
fliillicicnt to provo that tho extreme doctrine of 
predestination is not in the Koran. But sub¬ 
mission to tlio Lord’s will, hope during misfortune, 
modesty in prosperity, and on tiro confidence in the 
Divine plans arc supported by the argument that 
everything is in the hands of the Highest Being, 
and that there is no appeal against His absolute 
decrees. 

That the worst side of Mohammed’s character, 
the often wanton cruelty with which lie pursued the 
___ 


propagation of his faith, should by his successors 
have been taken as a tiling to be imitated is not 
wonderful if we consider bow brilliant the results 
of the policy of the bloody sword had proved. 
The progress of the Moslem arms is described in 
tho article Camf. Eighty years after Moham¬ 
med's death Islam reigned supreme over Arabia, 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, the whole of the northern 
coast of Africa, mid over Spain; rind notwithstand¬ 
ing the subsequent strifes and divisions in tho 
interior of this gigantic realm, it grew and grow 
outwardly, until the Crescent was made to gleam 
from the spires of St Sophia at Constantinople 
(1453), and the war-cry, ‘ Lfi Mliu ill’ All fill! 1 
resounded before tlio gates of Yiemia (1529). From 
that time, however, the splendour and tho power of 
Mohammedanism began to wane. Two Imndied 
millions, or 14 percent, of the human race, lnofess 
! Islam. Two-thirds of these are found from Turkey 
to farthest Malaysia, the rest in Africa. Tlio re 
are upwards of 45 millions of Moslems in Bril if h 
India alone. Among the African mccs Mol icuntnod- 
anisin has lately made great progress. Yet since 
it left ofV conquering it lias lost also that enemy 
mid elasticity which promises great things. In 
future fate will depend chicily on the progress of 
European conquest in the East, and the amount 
of "Western civilisation which it will, for good or 
evil, import thither. 

The strong points of Mohammedanism, its fo- 
1 briety, its pure theism, its simple and intelligible 
, cueerU are heavily counterbalanced by its slavery, 
its degradation of woman, its stereotyping of laws 
and science, and its liolicf in the past rather than 
in the future. Yet over a great part of the world 
it is what Mohammed declared every prophet before 
Mm to have been, a pioneer of better things. 

Besides the Koran, tho Sunnn, nnd tho native (Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Ac.) writers on the foregoing subject, 
wo mention na further references the works of the Euro¬ 
pean scholars B’Herbelot, Sale, Be Sntry, Haramer-Purg- 
stell, Biirekhardt, .Sprenger, Burton, Mzcir, Gamin do 
Tnssy, Lane, Weil, Goiger, Kohl eke, Kierner. Bee rdso 
the nrticks on Arabia, Calif, Crukades, Demon*’ 
olqgy, Koran, Mecca, Shiites, Sunnite*, Turkey, 
IVa Hauls, 

Molmmmcd, the name of four sultana of 
Turkey, of whom the most imbed isM ouammkd II., 
the conqueror of Constantinople; born 1JA0, suc¬ 
ceeded 1451, died 1481. Beo Turkey. 

Molmmmcriili {Muhamvirtth), a town of 
Klmristan, Persia, near the Turkish frontier. It 
stands on the lower Kanin, where tho latter con¬ 
nects by the II a liar Canal with the Shat-el-Arab. 
Ib lias about 5000 inhabitants, and has become of 
commercial importance educe the opening of tho 
navigation of the Kanin (q. v,). 

Moliarrum, or Mi/hahkem, the fmt month of 
the Mohammedan year, kept by the Shiite Moham¬ 
medans ns a month of fasting and mourning, in 
commemoration of the sufferings of Ha&san and 
Hussein (Hasan and Husain), nephews of the 
Prophet. A celebrated passion-play (Eng. version 
by Sir Lewis Pelty in 1879) is performed during 
this month in honour of the two saints at several 
towns in Persia and India. 

llolia'yc Desert, a biuin, with little water 
or vegetation, Chiolly in tho HE. of California, 
and extending into Arizona. The Mohave River 
rises in the San Bernardino range, and finally dis¬ 
appears in tho Mohave Sink. 

MollUtvkSt The Mohock or Mohawk Club, 
mentioned in the Spectator by Stcolo (No. 324) 
and Biulgeli (No. 347), was a scandalous club 
existing in London in 1711-12, ‘The avowed 
design of their institution was mischief.* Gay 
mentions, in Trivia, that the Mohawks rolled 
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women in hogsheads down Bnowhill, and Swift 
tnhl Stella of a. report that eighty of them had 
been put into prison j while Lady Wentworth, 
writing to her sou Lord Stratford, says, 4 1 am 
very much frightened with the fyer, hut much 
in mo with a gang of devils that call themselves 
Mohocks . 1 A royal proclamation was issued 
against them, March 18, 1712 . 

ItolumTts. See IllOQUOIg. 

Itohic'ailK, or Mott KG A X 8 , n warlike sub-tribe 
of Delaware Indians, which in the 17 th century 
settled in Connecticut, ami afterwards helped the 
English against the French, and the colonists 
agnimfr UiD t English. Of the few survivor*, some 
remain at Norwich, and the rest are in Kansas and 
at Green Hay, Wisconsin. Their name has become 
widely known through Connor's novel, The .Last of 
the Mohicans. 


illchileif* or Mogilepf, tlic capital of a govern¬ 
ment in European Russia, i<* situated mi the right 
hank of the Dnieper, 95 miles JSW. of Smolensk. 
It i* the seat of a Greek and a Roman Catholic 
arch bishop, their respective cathedrals dating from 
1780 and 1092, and has an old castle, and a town- 
house built in 1G7D. Tanning is tho principal 
industry. Thera is an active' trade in cereals, 
leather, brandy, salt, sugar, Dsli, timber, &c. Pop. 
(1885) 41,81)9, two-thirds bring Jews, The town 
was burned down by Peter the (front for strategical 
reasons in 1708. Here on 23d July 1812 the French 
under Davofifc defeated the Russians under llagra- 
tion.—The government lms an area of 18,551 so. m. 
and a pop. (1887) of 1,204,110. 

)!SoliUett*, or Mogiloff, a town of Fodolia, 
Knssia, is situated on the left bank of the Dniester, 

3 90 miles KW. of OrlawL Pop. ( 1 S 8 J) 18,421. 

Iffoli], Jules, orientalist, was horn at Stuttgart, 
2 . 5 th October 1800, and educated for the Lutheran 
Church ab Tubingen* Pub at an early age he was 
irresistibly attracted to oriental studies, and in 
1823 he betook liiniself to the famous Silvestre 
do fiaey and llrimiMit at Paris. lie was nominally 
prefer or ah Tubingen from 1S2G to 1833, hut he 
lived all his Hfu in Paris, becoming a inemher of 
tlic Institute in 1844, and professor of PerMiui at 
tlio College do France in 18-17. He w as long secre¬ 
tary to the Societe A a in tuple, and his admirably 
learned and luminous annual reports on tlic pro¬ 
gress of oriental learning were collected by 
Madame Midil, under tho title Vinrjt'Scpt A us 
d'llistotrQ thyt Lturfcis Orientates (2voll>. 1879-80). 
Ills great edition of the Shah Xihnck was published 
in six folio vidimus, from 1838 till lSGSj a posthu¬ 
mous seventh volume, edited by Meynarn, com¬ 
pleted Uni gigantic undertaking in 1878 (Fr, 
tvans., 7 yoR, in same year). Mold died 3 d 
January 1S7G. He was a scholar of altogether 
unusual breadth of mind, and exercised a wide 
influence on liis contemporaries, to which his 
charming and accomplished wife, nee Mary Clarke, 
contributed in no small degree. Her salon was | 
one of the few centres at Paris of high thinking, 
refinement, and brilliant talk in the degradation 
of the S3 wind Empire. 


Sye Kathleen OMLara'n Mndnnic Mokl: her Saha and 
friends (1885); Mr* .Sumi-un’* T<dU\'$ toid 
otf'tlh'3 >m>l .Van, MM (18S7); and Mnx-JEitlkv’s 

Lio<jj'U))hn'td Etaai/,1 f]{?83). 


Wohler, JmiAN.v An.ui, Iioiimn Cutliolic 
tUculoKian, w» ljorn ;tt Igwelicim, i„ Wilrttnu. 

c ^m’-i - stinlioil ut tlic miivcinty 

(n 1 iibi/fgen, where, after being theological tutor, 
he becHuio oidinaiy pmlVsor of Theology in 1828. 
Hh earnest publication was & treatise On the 
• f i€ (1825), which was followed, 

ini iH27t by a historico-theological es^ay on A than- 
at»nw. Hut his repulatioii, LeitH post] iuj nous and 



among his own contemporaries, rests mainly on 
liis well-known Symbol ie ,, a work on the doctrinal 
diUbrencos between Catholics and Protestants, as 
represented by their public confessions of faith 
(1832). This remarkable book passed through iivo 
large editions in six yearn, was translated into all 
the leading language of Europe, and drew forth 
numerous criticisms and rejoinders, the most con¬ 
siderable of which is that of Baur (<pv.), 1833, 
To this Mfililer replied in 1834, and no*t year he 
accepted a profensovriiin in tho new university of 
Munich, lie died April 12, 1838. His miscellane¬ 
ous works were collected and published posthu¬ 
mously (2 voR 1839-10) by Dr Dili linger, 

iJIoidart. See IxviiitNEsa-simiE. 

illoidoi'C, a former gold coin of Portugal, worth 
27s. sterling. 

Itfoir, DAVJP MacJIKTII, a minor Scottish poet 
and humorist, was born at Musselburgh, January 
5, 17&$, and practised there as a physician till his 
death, July 0 , ISiil. Ho was much beloved by his 
friends for his amiability, ami he earned a wide 
popularity, and made his pen-name of Delia (A) 
famous in Scotland tit least by his verses contrib¬ 
uted to Blackwood's Magazine. Of tlicfco a collec¬ 
tion was made by Thomas Airtl in 1852. Of more 
lasting merit is bis genuinely humorous and .still 
popular Autobiography of Man sic Wan eh (1828). 
Other books of less value were Outlines of the 
Amioit History of Medicine (1831) and Poetical 
Literature of the Bast Half century (1851). 

Moira, See Hastings. 

lloire (from the French verb moirci\ to water 
silk in a large pattern, as distinguished from 
tMscvi to water or wave it in a small pattern), 
silks figured by the peculiar process cal loci f water¬ 
ing.’ The silks for this purpose must bo broad 
and of a good substantial make; thin ami narrow 
pieces will not do. They are wetted, and then 
folded with particular care, to ensure the threads 
of the fabric lying nil in the same direction, and 
not crossing each other, except as in the usual way 
of the web and tho warp. The folded pieces of 
silk are then submitted to an enormous pressure, 
generally in a hydraulic machine, By this pressure 
the air Is slowly expelled, and in escaping draws 
tlic moisture into curious waved liues, which leave 
the permanent marking called watering. Tho 
linesfc kinds of watered silks are known as Moires 
antiques,^Thc homo process has been applied to 
woollen fabrics called Moreen, which is only an 
alteration of the word moire* 

Iffotssno, a town in the French department of 
Tarn-et-Garonne, on the river Tarn, 111 miles SE. 
of Bordeaux. Jfc lias a very interesting church, 

, built between 110(1 and U00, Pop, 5692, 

MoUnnun. IIakuu uum Allah, called Al- 
Mole ANN a, ‘The Veiled/ was tlic founder of a 
sect in IChorassan, who Jirsfc impaired in the 8 th 
century, during tlic reign of Aliualidi, the third 
Abasside calif. He commenced liis career as a 
soldier. In a light, an arrow pierced one of his 
C 3 ‘os, and in order to hide this deformity ho hencc- 
forlh constantly wore ft veil, a habit attributed 
by his followers to tlic necessity of shrouding from 
the eye of the beholder the dazzling rays which 
issued from his divine countenance. Mokanna. set 
luniself up as an incarnation of God. Among 
other miracles, he is said to have caused a moon 
or moons to issue finui a deep well. Mokanna 
found many adherent, and his little band in- I 
creased so that eve long he was able to seize upon 
several fortified places. But Almahdi marched 
against him, and after a long siege look his strong¬ 
hold of Hash (780 A.n,), when, together with the i 
remnant of lus army, the veiled one took poison. [ 
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Moln, it scupnrt of Ilcily, on the Adriatic, 12 
miles by mil HE, of Bari. Pop. 12,070. 

Moln <li See Foil mi a. 

Molasses, See Suuau. 

Mold, a lovn of Flintshire, on the Alvn, in a 
rich mineral district, 14 miles By mil W. \sy K. of 
Chester. Its fine lutli-centmy church, rich in 
stained glass, contains t!ie grave of the painter 
Wilson. The former county prison, recently Built 
at a coat of £25,000, was sold in 1880 for £3500 
to expelled French Jesuits, who renamed it St 
Germ a mis’ House, in memory of the ‘ Alleluia 
Victory 1 hard hy (see Germ anils). With Flint, 
&c., Mold velum's one member. Pop. (1S51) 3432; 
(1880) 5055. 

Moldmi (Bohemian Vltava ), the chief river of 
Bohemia, and an important tributary of the Elbe, 
rises in llin Bhlmienvald Mountains,’on the smith- 
west frontier, at an elevation of 3870 feet above 
son-level, and Hows south-east to Ilohenfurfr, where 
it bonds northward, and lniiMies that direction to 
its confluence with the Elite opposite Melnik, after 
a eonrso of 27S mile*. Its course to the point of 
confluence is longer than that of the Elite, and the 
navigation of tlmb river is greatly facilitated by 
the body of water which it con tributes. It receives 
on tlio left the Wot awn and the Bernini, and on 
the right the Liisclmit/ ami the Samwa. The chief 
towns on its hanks are Biulwois and Prague. It 
becomes navigable from Budweis. 

Moldavia, formerly a principality, now form¬ 
ing the northern division of the kingdom of Uou- 
mania (q.v.). 

Mole (Talp(t)i a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order Insectivom and family Tnlphhe. In structure 
am! habits all the species, seven in number, essen¬ 
tially resemble the Common Mole {T. cin'ojuea). 
This animal in found in the southern and central 
parts of Europe, extending northwards as fur as tu 
the shores of the Baltic and throughout Denmark, 
also in central Asia as far as to the con fines of 
China. In Britain it is voiy plentiful, hut it is 
not found in Ireland, nor in the western islands of 
Scotland, except in Mull. It possesses a plump, 
nearly cylindrical body, covered with a velvcfcdikc 
coat of short soft fur of a hlack or blackish-brown 
colour inserted perpendicularly to the skin, very 
short stout limbs with naked* flesh-coloured feet, 
a short scaly tail furnished with long still hnirs, 
and a pointed muzzle. Tho total length is about 



Fig. 1.—Common Mole (Talpa curojmti J. 

6 inches, of which the tail measures about Imlf an 
inch. H has no external ears, and its eves aveso 
minute as to he easily overlooked. By its bodily 
structure it is so eminently fitted for underground 
progression that it might almost he said to swim 
through the soft earth. Its whole skull is like a 
wedge, and its nose is a borer fastened to the sharp 
end of the wedge. The nostrils are elastic and 
flexible tubes of cartilage, strengthened by a little 
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bone, and moved by special muscles. The foie- 
limb is enclosed in the skin of the body up to the 
wrist. The fmo-feet are extremely broad and 
strong, the palm is turned outwards mid back¬ 
wards; the last phalanges are much longer than 
the others, am bifurcated, and have strong claws 
firmly attached to them. Theorist is composed 
of short and compact boric*, and from its inner side 
there springs a lon< r sickle-shaped hone which runs 
forward towards the first elicit, strengthening the 
band and increasing its breadLh. The elbow process 
is long, thusgiviug greater leverage to the arm than 
usual. The bone of the upper arm is short, broad, 



Fig. 2.— Shoulder Girdle nml Fore-limbs of the Common 
Mole: 

<9, slionIdoi'-Mndt'i or BCapuln; v. collar-bone, nr clavicle; tu, 
manubrium ; h, humerus; ij, ulna ; r, rndiiiH ; f, falciform or 
Kicklc-sliiqnri bone of tin? wrist; J to v, tlie illgih. 

flattened at both extremities* and contracted in the 
middle, and Jinn upon it very prominent ridges for 
the at tael i men t of the muscles moving tho shoulder- 
joint. These ridges give it a most peculiar appear¬ 
ance, different from anything found among mam¬ 
mals. The shoulder-blade has the form of along 
stoul triangular rod. The breast-bone boa its fore¬ 
part (manubrium)longer than the body and keeled 
below and expanded. The col bn-hone is short, 
almost cuboid, and in placed at some considerable 
distance in front of the ribs, thus allowing the fore- 
limb to he brought very close to the head in bur¬ 
rowing. The hind-limbs are more slender, and are 
used only for purposes of progression. The incisor 
teeth arc small and sharp, the upper canine is long 
and possesses a double fang. There are tlnee 
nearly equal conical promolm* and a fourth much 
larger: tho true molars are broad, with many sharp 
conical projections, Tho dentition is represented 
by the formula i. -!} c, f- p. £ in. j} = 44, The senses of 
hearing, taste, and smell are very strongly devel¬ 
oped. The eye is extremely small* with a nearly 
globular lens' and a minnte optic nerve, and. is at 
least sensitive to light The mole is an exceedingly 
voracious animal ; bis appetite is a sort of frenzy— 
a * rage of hunger.\ Vegetable substances form no 
part of his diet. Earthworms, tho laiva? of various 
insects, mice, email birds* lizards, frogs, even 
weaker individuals of his ^ own species, all fall 
victim h to his ravages. His practice is to throw 
himself, in a state of violent excitement as if 
maddened with mge, on his prey, and immediately, 
if it is a bird or a quadruped lie has captured, to 
tear open its abdomen and satiate himself witli 
blood. His favourite food is earth worms, and in 
quest of them, and guided chiefly by the sense of 
smell, ho works liia way underground, throwing up 
the earth in mole-hills; more rarely in fine summer 
nights ho seeks for thorn cm the surface of the 
ground, whore lie is himself in turn likely to be 
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picked up by some Hungry owl, Tke mole’s diges¬ 
tion is very rapid; filter a feast lie falls into a 
profound sleep, but from this he soon wakes 
prepared for another raid, _ If deprived of food for 
even a short time he perishes. His tlmat-, too, is 
very great, and where there is a colony of moles il 
is Hftid that a run is always made towards the 
nearest ditch or pond, and also that where water 
cannot be conveniently reached deep perpendicular 
shafts are sunk into the ground, at the bottom of 
which water is always found. 

The habitation of the mole is a very remarkable 
structure. Each mole has his own encampment, 
bub sometimes two or three moles may be sulliciently 
sociable to share a common passage, lb consists of 
a hillock of earth larger than an ordinary mole¬ 
hill, ami containing two circular galleries, one above 
the other, with live connecting passages, and a 
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Fig. 3, 

rr, section of the habitation of the mole; plan of ditto. 

central chamber which has access to the upper 
gallery by three passages; whilst about pine passages 
lead away from the lower gallery in different direc¬ 
tions. The einl of a passage entering a gallery on 
one side is usually not opposite to^ the end uf a 
passage entering on the other. To afford all facility 
of escape in en'-e of any alarm, a passage leads at 
first downwards from the central chamber, and then 
upwards till it joins one of the highroads, keptopen 
for access to the moles’ hunting-grounds or for escape 
in time of danger. Moles pniv early in spring. As 
the males exceed the females in number there is 
often a search for the females and a fierce struggle 
for possession of them. The shallow tracks running 
in all directions which arc made by the mole 
when in search of a partner are called by French 
naturalists truces iVrtmour. The ue^t in which the 
female mole produces her young is not the encamp¬ 
ment that has been described, but is tv chamber 
lined with dried grass, leave**, and line roots, formed 
generally under ft mule-hill rather larger than 
usual at the point of meeting of two or three 
ordinary pn*sages, at some distance from the fort¬ 
ress. Only a single litter is produced in the year, 
consisting of four or live young, rarely worn. The 
attachment of the parent mules to their young and 
also to each other scents to bo very -strong. 

Of all British mammals moles are the most con¬ 
stantly and determinedly persecuted. They are 
regarded hy fanner* and gardeners as a pest owing 
to the injury done to lawns and pastures by their 
burrows, ami to young plants in tliuir search for 
grubs; and mole-catching has long been practised in 
Britain as an extcimivn trade. Capture is effected 
by inserting traps of various kinds in the runs made 
by the moles, which catch them as they pass. It 
is a question, however, whether moles do not fully 
compensate for the injury they do hy destroying 
many insects and other noxious animals. 

Another species of mole (T. emu) is found in the 
most southern parts of Einope, very similar to the 
common mule, but rather smaller, and having its 
eyes covered by a membrane which L pierced only 
by a minute hole, so that it justifies Aiks to tie’s 
assertion that the mole is blind. Among the other 
Talpithrj me the Cape Golden Mole ( (■hn^oehlons 
ccipemis ), which exhibits splendid metallic leflec- 
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tions, and is remarkable in not having the clavicle 
short and the manubrium of the sternum expanded 
and keeled, lmt in having the chest-wall hollowed 
out for the lodg¬ 
ment of the fore¬ 
limb ; the Shrew 
Mole {Sculops ), 
a genus to which 
the most common 
American moles Fig, 4 , 

belong, so called (lj b, front view, of tho nose of 

from its re&cm* the Mtar-iioscd Mole, natural size, 
blance in denfci- 

tion to the shrews ; and the Star-nosed Mole {Cor- 
dylum)) also Amciican, and found from Canada 
to Florida, having the end of the nose surrounded 
by about Lwenty fleshy radiating 111 aments, which 
are movable, ami serve as organs of touch. 

The name mole i& abbreviated fiom the old 
English name MoMmrp or MoultUwurjh still pro- 
\incially used, which is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon moldc , 1 mould,’find ivcorpun t ‘to throw up . 1 
Uf. l»or. Miudmirf. For moles on the person, see 
N^eyus ; for masonry moles, see UliKAKWATEK. 

Moltf, Mattiiieu Loins, Comte, a statesman, 
descendant of Matthien Mold (1581-1656), the 
mediator between the king of Fiance and the 
par lenient of Paris during the troubles ^ of the 
Fronde, and son of Edouard Mold, president of 
the parlement in 1788 , was born at Paris, 2 -itli 
January 1781. As soon as the storms of the 
Revolution were assuaged, Mold returned to 
France, and made liis ddbut in public life with 
Essai dc Monde ct dc Politique , in which ho vindi¬ 
cated the government of Napoleon on the ground 
of necessity. The emperor appointed him Master 
of Requests, and eventually raised him (1813) to 
the dignity of a count, and to a place in the 
cabinet. Louis XVIII. made him a peer in 1815, 
and in the same year ho was appointed minis¬ 
ter of Marine. After Louis-Philippc ascended 
the throne he became minister of Foreign Affairs, 
hut at fclio oml of a few months gavo place to flic 
Due dc Broglie. In 1836 lie succeeded Thiers as 
prime-minister; his ministry was unpopular, ami 
111 1839 lie appealed to the electors, but unsuccess¬ 
fully. H 011 ceforwaid lie took little part in political 
affairs, except that after the revolution of 1848 ho 
exerted himself, though in vain, to rtilty aiu^ unite 
the party of order in the Assembly, to which he 
had been elected. He died at Uliainplfttrcux, 23d 
November 1855. 

Molc-ericltet. See Cricket. 

Molecule. The smallest mass of any sub¬ 
stance which can exist in the free state without 
mciiliiication, through subdivision, of its chemical 
constitution or of its physical properties. Mole¬ 
cules are held to he of delinitc size and mass ; and 
any piece of apparently homogeneous matter is 
held to be made up of molecules or giauules which 
conjointly make up the aggregate mass. That 
matter, apparently homogeneous, is really granular 
in this sense, appears lirally from tho following 
physical considerations; ( 1 ) Compressibility and 
porosity show that matter docs nob till space; ( 2 ) 
dispersion of light by the prism would be impos¬ 
sible if the glass were homogeneous; (3) chemi¬ 
cal combination is attended with the absorption 
or evolution of limited amounts of lieal; (4) soap 
films require energy to stretch them, and if they 
could be attenuated beyond a certain limit the 
energy applied in stretching them would be more 
than sufficient to volatili.se them ; ( 5 ) the kinetic 
theory of gases, vvlion numerically worked, out, 
shows the number of molecules in a given spaco 
to be limited (sec Matter). These considera¬ 
tions lead to the conclusion that it is inipos- 
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siblc to have ft sheet of matter thinner than from 
Tinnr& (tottit cm. to njuFirinjir cm. thick; and that .a 
figure of this order represents the diameter of the 
space occupied by one molecule. From the chemical 
point of view, the laws of definite proportion and of 
multiplo proportion find their Lent explanation in 
the atomic theory ; but the chemical atom, which 
is active, is not the same thing ns the physical 
molecule, "which is chemically somewhat inert; as 
we see, for example, in the" contrast a (lore led by 
tlio mutual combination of oxygen mid hydrogen 
when in the nascent state, or when exposed to 
high temperature, and their want of combination 
whan simply mixed as free gases at ordinary tem¬ 
pera tu res. 

The kinetic theory of gases—that gases consist 
of molecules in a continual condition of mutual 
collision and rebound—lends to tlio theorem {Avoga- 
dro’s Law) that all gases contain within, the same 
volume, under equal conditions of temperature and 
pressure, the same number of molecules ; and if we 
assume each molecule to be made up of the masses 
of a group of chemical atoms sufficient to make up 
the smallest possible free mass of the chemical sub¬ 
stance, then this law is in perfect accord with the 
observations of Dulwi^ and Petit on the relative 
densities of gases, which are proportional to the 
weights of the molecules, as derived from the known 
atomic weights or combining masses of the elements 
(seo CmsMiwTRY), 

For this reason it has been usual to ascertain the 
molecular weight of substances by observation of 
their gas or vapour density, the molecular weight 
of hydrogen being reckoned as 2, or that of oxygen 
as 8*2. Thus, hydrochloric acid gas, which is 18‘25 
times as heavy as Jiydiogcn gas, 1ms a molecular 
weight 3G5, which is equal to tlio sum of the 
atomic weights of chlmbie ( = and of hydrogen 

(= 1). Hydrogen itself has a molecular weight 
= 2, not — 1, because its molecule is held to be 
made up of two atoms, each of which lias an 
atomic weight equal to unity; and so with other 
elementary gaseous or volatile substances. There 
are abnormalities, however ; sulphur vapour lias so 
reab a density ns to show its molecule to consist, 
elow a red heat, of six atoms, while at higher 
temperatures it consists of two; iodine vapour at 
lower temperatures has two, at liiglier one atom 
in tlio molecule; mercury, cadmium, zinc, potas¬ 
sium, and sodium molecules contain one atom 
each; chlorine and bromine molecules partially 
break up into single atoms "when heated. The 
molecules of liquids are probably compound; those 
of solids aro aim oh t certainly eo, as allotropic 
modifications aiul variations in crystal lino form 
show, though the vapours, produced from these 
various forms, if the solids he volatile, are identical. 
Other ami more convenient means of measuring 
molecular weights have recently become known. 
Those me—(1) a solid dissolved in a liquid lowers 
the vapour pressure (or ‘vapour tension 1 ) of that 
liquid by on amount which bears to the original 
vapour pressure at the particular temperature of 
experiment the same ratio as the mini her of mole¬ 
cules of the dissolved substance does to the total 
number of molecules in the solution (Hnoull); 
(2) the freezing-point of a solution is lowered in a ! 
similar ratio (ltuoulb); (8) osmotic pressure (see | 
Osmose) is tho same as that which would be exer¬ 
cised by the substance dissolved if it were trans¬ 
formed into a ‘gas’ and made to occupy alone the 
space occupied by the solution (Van t’Holf); whence 
tlic specific gravity of the ‘ gits ’ can lie ascertained 
and fclie molecular weight of tlio dissolved sub¬ 
stance computed. In all these cases there arc 
abnormalities observed, which are due to dissocia¬ 
tion or breaking up of the molecules; those aro 
specially observed in the case of salts and other 
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electrolytic substances. A solution of common 
salt, Nad, for example, contains (Arrhenius) very 
little combined chloride of sodium, the particles? of 
which have split up into monatomic sub-moiecnlcs 
of sodium and chlorine, heavily charged with oppo¬ 
site electricities; and the electrolytic conductivities 
allbid additional means of measuring the proportion 
of the salt which lias thus dissociated. Those acids 
which thus dissociate most into active sub-mole- 
cules arc the most active. Heat has also a power¬ 
ful action in breaking up molecules, and causing 
either dissociation, as in the case of acetic acid, 
whose molecules aro complex until its vapour is 
strongly heated; or chemical decomposition, as in 
many well known reactions. Those compound* 
whose formation is attended with the evolution of 
heat have molecules which arc generally most 
stable at low temperatures; those which absorb 
lienfc during their formation arc, as a mlc, most 
stable at high temperatures. When a substance 
is heated, the energy imparted to the molecules is 
not only spent in giving them motion relatively to 
oiio another, but also, and in many instances to a 
still greater extent, in giving the molecules them¬ 
selves movements of elastic vibration and of ro-ta- 
tion; and this disturbed condition affects the 
stability of the molecule. ^ How the molecules are 
built up from their constituent molecules in each 
particular substance and its isomers is a mat lei 
now being diligently investigated; tho graphic 
formalm to be found in all the text-books of 
chemistry, and which have been of enormous 
utility in tho systematisation and discovery of 
organic compounds, are beginning to give place to 
‘ stereochemical * formulas in which the attempt is 
made to represent tlio tridimensional relations, of 
tho atoms within the molecule. The forces be- 
tween mdecuies vary with mutual proximity 
(see Matter) ; and many of the observed anoma¬ 
lies in the obedience or Gases (q.v.) to Boyle’s 
Law under varying pressures and temperatures 
can be reduced to order by talcing instead of u, the 
whole volume occupied by the gas, a term v - b, 
tho free spaco within that volume unoccupied by 
the molecules of the gas; and instead of p> the 

external pressure, a term p -f a - s where c ~ repre¬ 
sents a force of mutual attraction of the molecules, 
Sec Ostwald’s General Ghcniibtnj (1890). 

Mole-rat ( Spalax), a genus of rodent quad¬ 
rupeds of the family Muridte, haring teeth almost 
like those of rats, hub in many respects resembling 
moles, as in general form, shortness of limbs, con¬ 
ceal nicnt of ears, smallness or even rudimentary 
condition of eyes, and burrowing habits—although 
their food ia altogether ditto rent, consisting wholly 
of vegetable substances, and chiefly of roots, The 
mole-rats are almost confined to the African con¬ 
tinent and to the oriental region; a few species 
occur in south-east Russia, Greece, and Hungary, 
Bnthycvgus mavithmis of the Cape is a largo species 
which inhabits the Bond-dunes of tlio coast. 

Alolcscliott, Jakod, physiologist, born atBois- 
le*Duc in Holland, 9th August 18*22, studied medi¬ 
cine at Heidelberg, and taught there physiology, 
anatomy, aiul anthropology from 1847 until 1854, 
when lie resigned his chair, the senate of the univer¬ 
sity having ‘ warned ’ him on account of the strong 
materialistic tendency of liis writings. In 1853 he 
established a private laboratory ana worked in it 
until 1859, when he was nominated professor of 
Physiology at Zurich; in 1801 he moved lo iho 
university of Turin, and in 1878 to that of Koine, 
He hua written Untemachnnf/C/i zvr u^aturlehre dcs 
Menschcn mill (lev Tkrc (185(5 H mp ), Lieht %tml 
Lebcn (3d cd. 1879), Klcmt Bchriften (2 voK 
1830-87), and other works. 
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Ulolesldn. I’i'S’UAx. 

UlolesworUh Mits I-Mary Louisa Stewart), 
novelist an»l popular writer for the young, was 
burn uf Scotch parentage at Rotterdam, uml ber 
childhood wn> parsed in Manchester and Scotland, 
and put Ilyin fiw'it/.ciliiinl. She much lived a 
.good deal abroad. She began to write when very 
young, ami licrlirat attempts were published when 
^liej wu> only sixteen. She wurf most carefully 
educated under the snjjerinliHideiwo of a very cul¬ 
tivated and accomplished motheY. and she o\v<jd 
much to the instruct ion mid direction of the Rev. 
AVillinm Haskell, husband of the novelist, himself 
a perfect nniatcr of literuiy style. Her fiist conn 
plots work-, weio written under the twin dr. plume 
uf EimN Graluuu, when she was about twenty'four. 
Tlit^e were novels entitled Lover foul I(mband t 
Bhe jtm Vanity and lie mat Old, Not without 
Thom*, Cirri)/, and several years later Jhtihcrruurt 
Ibwtory and Mitts Botttxrk, When she mm about 
thirty she began to write for children and was at 
once sucee-vful, and 1ms sii^cc held foremost rank 
in tliis department. Her children are in variably 
natural aud child like, they think, speak, and act 
like kniI children, and she has command of an easy 
and graceful How of language, which carries the 
reader pleasantly onward. Her childrens stories, 
which now number more than two dozen volumes, 
include Tell Me n Mori/ (1875), Carrots (1870), 
Tapestry Room (1879), Herr Baby (1881), Jlcvton/ 
Children (1SD0)-, The Green Casket (1890), Children 
of the Castle (1S()0). She has also contributed 
largely to the ) jet ter class juvenile magazine,*. 

Holes worth, Sin William, the ‘liberator unrl 
regenerator of Britain’s, colonial empire/ was bom 
in London, 23d May 1K10, of an old Cornish family, 
the MoUi'swwlUs of L^ciwavrovf, ivw Bodmin, lie 
succeeded us eighth ^ hiivonot in 1823; studied 
at Cambridge, at Edinburgh, and in Germany; 
made the tour of Europe; and sat in parliament 
for Eu-t Cornwall 1832-37, for Leeds 1837-41, and 
for Southwark fiotti 1815 till Ids death on 22d 
October 1855, having accented of lice in 1853 us 
hir^t Commissioner of Public Works under the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and in 1855 a* Colonuil Secretary 
under Palmerston. He was the intimate friend of 
Pent ham and James Mill, and was regarded as the 
parliamentary represent alive of the ‘philosophical 
Radicals, whose organ, the Westminster Jicricot t 
he purchased in 1S3G, and merged with it the 
Loudon Jlcvtctr, started a year before by him and 
Roebuck. X great admirer of Hobbes, lie edited 
\m complete works (10 vols. 1839-45) at it cost of 
fOOOO; but lie will chiefly be remembered us having 
drawn attention to the abuses connected with the 
transportation of criminals, and ih having pointed 
put the maladministration of the colonial oiling, 
investigated the natural relations between the 
imperial govern!nont and the colonial dependencies, 
and expounded the true principles of colonial self- ! 
government. 

USolfcttUi a seaport and cathedral city of I 
Southern Italy, 0 n the Adriatic, 13 miles by rail 
W. of Bari. Pop. 29,697. * 

IHoIi6rc (Ji’US Baptis n; Poquhijn, who took 
tliLs stago-name for reasons not apparent, and every 
poiurt in \vln»*<; imperfectly known life has been the 
subject of elahoiate disquisition) wa^ bom ^ Puri.s 
probably in the Hue St Hunora, nml early in the 
year 1022. The house is not certain, mid the exact 
thito u* unknown, though it appears to have been 
about the mold I e of Jan nary. IL\ father ir« s Jean 
1 oqueliu, liis mother Marie Ores *6, and the family 
ftiime from Be a vivid*, lliciD 1 icing no proofs of the 
bcoteh origin which used to be asserted. Pwiiielin, 
tlie father, was a substantial tmdcmmn and mht 
topissier dv riuunhvc r hi roi, an office combining the 


arrangement with the supply of luinitmc. The 
^ sou was well educated, though the precise details 
$ of bi* education are very uncertain, lie is sup* 
jr po^cd to have studied under the Jesuits at the 
[ College do Clermont, under Hansen di tlie phllo- 
lX sopliei-, and under the regular teachers of law, 
y He may have been called to the bar. His mother, 
i who had Home property, died when he was ten years 
,■ old, and Mm* when he came of age ho received 
I lift share of her fortune at once, becoming his own 
\ master. He declined to follow up Ids father’s bush 
ness (though it, is said that lie had already ys his 
f representative attended Louis Xllf, on a royal 
. progress as valet Ictpissier), hired a tennis-court, 

> and cm harked in theatrical nltoirs with the B6jnvt 
family and obhem, under the style and title of 
L'llhtstre Theatre (1043-46), This first venture 
• lasted for over tl tree years in Paris and failed, The 
\ emupiuiy then proceeded U> the provinces and bad u. I 
- pul!)cionf» amount of success to keep it going for 
5 twelve years, from 1046 to 1658, and lo enable its 
manager to return triumphantly to the capital at I 
the end of that lime. 

All the pains which have been spent on jMolicrc’a 
history have failed to elaborate any connected or 
! detailed history of these long Wanderjedtre, Wo 
hear most of tlie troupe at Lyons anti in Languedoc; 
hut its range must have Keen considerable, 4tice 
it journeyed as far northwards as Houma The 
1 linco dc Conti (said to have been Molifero’s school- 
fellow) took it under hi* protection for a time, 
and Pczeims, near his Languedocian seat of La 
Grange, is one of tlie fixed points of Molierc’s bio- 
graphy When, Conti having taken to Catholic 
Methodism, his protection failed, Molicre suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining that of the king’s brother, 
Philippe cTOrleniiH, so that bis troupe became the 
servants of Monsieur. He was now in baste to 
return to Paris, where lie at once received marks 
of royal favour, played before Ibe king on October 
2-1, 16*58, and organised, first in the Petit Bourbon, 
then, on its demolition, in the Palais Hoyul, a 
regular theatre in competition with, if not hi 
opposition to, those of the Hotel de Iluurgogue and 
the Marais. 

During liis sojourn in the provinces Molihre lmd 
acquit eel considerable experience as a comic writer. 
Mo*t of his work lmd been in a stylo not for 
removed from that of the old farces, and of tliis we 
have only two relics in La Jalousie clu Barbonilti 
aud Lc nMttin Volant. But be had also written 
L h'lourdt and (.he Dip it Amuurcux, ami it is more 
than probable that ^ome of his .still greater work 
was at least on the stocks before his return Lo 
Paris, As a theatre manager he had to *nvii 
tragedy _ as well as comedy; lie is said to have 
been mistaken as to liis own powers of h-jimc 
acting-, mid be had to dopoml ior his tragcdTcs 
on others. Corneille's Nice in id c, witli which he 
j ojitmed, was not a success; and though tlio other 
j great tragedian of the day, Karine, was a per¬ 
sonal friend of Molicre h, their connection as 
I iiifuiager and author was, not at all by Molierc’s 
built, brief aud uu for Lunate. But he did 
lurry lung before showing Lite immense resources 
which he possessed in liis own talent as a comic 
writer. Lex Priricuses JLdicitlcs, the first essay of 
Ja bonne coimhUe/ an a famou* story Ims it, dates, 
i/*rn 11 * fts J >ll])licil tL)n i« conccj-ncil, fj-om Novcmlwr 
iuoD ; and ficnn that time Lo his death on Kcbriiavy 
17 > ^73, no year pa^ed witliuut one, anil fe\v years 
\\ itiioub more than one, of the greatest achievements 
\ 111 them own particular fine that the world lias 
f i eei !* E^opt in one respect, the history of MoJifero 
j duung these KmrLeo]i busy years is the liistury of his 
work as an author, an actor, mid a manager. But 
the quo exception is the most important incident 
ot Ins life. Tn the spring of 1002 (perhaps on 
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St Valentino's day, perhaps earlier or later, for 
the exact dale, like almost everything else in this 
history, is disputed) Molibre married Armande 
Claire Elisabeth Gr&iude 116]cut, an actress in his 
own company, probably about nineteen years old, 
and the youngest mom her of the above-mentioned 
family of B6jarfc, whereof two other sisters, 
Madeleine and Gcnovibvc, and one brother, Joseph, 
had been members of the Illusfcve Th&ltre, On 
this marriage scandal, both at blie time and sin tie, 
has exhausted itself. It was ami still is, in the 
teeth not indeed of positive evidence, hut of some¬ 
thing nearly approaching thereto, main tamed that 
Madeleine Ittjart and Muljfcrc wore not only com¬ 
rades bntlovers, that Armando was not Mndoloino’s 
sister but her daughter, even that Molifere 
himself (this crowning calumny was, it seems, 
started by the jealousy of Montneury, a rival actor 
and playwright) was the father of his wife. Not 
content with this imputation, later scandal asserted 
tlmt Madame, or, as the time called her, Mademoi¬ 
selle Molifcre, was unfaithful to her J ms band, and 
contemporary satire asserted that he was at any- 
mte very jealous of her. Of this last there is, both 
from internal and external evidence, too much 
probability; of (ho graver charge there is as in the 
oilier case no evidence, while such evidence ns there 
is is against it. It may be said before going further 
that Molibre was during his whole life at Paris the 
Imtfc of vehement animosities,professional and other; 
that before ills death (1(570) a sorb of play, Plomirc 
llypochomlrc (Elomire = Molibre), appeared, written 
by a certain Le Boulanger de Chalussay, with 
intent to take revenge for Moliino's jests on 
doctors, which contains much spiteful tittle-tattle; 
and that long afterwards, in 1688, a venomous 
libel on his widow, entitled La Famcim Come* 
dienne, throw some mud at him in order to throw’ 
more on her. A kind of Molifcre-legend also sprang 
up, composed of stories such as the famous but 
apparently Impossible talc of the en*cas do unit or 
cold collation which Louis XV. shaved with Molifcre 
in aider to overcome the prejudice of his aristocratic 
valets de chcnnbrc, Limb of the old woman to whom 
lie is supposed to have road his plays, that (better 
grounded than the others) of the marquis who, 
angry at fclio actor's satire, rubbed Molifcro's head 
against the sharp buttons of his own coat in a 
feigned embraco, and so forth. Such authentic 
documents as we have show us a man well-to-do, 
though not above Jus work, well thought of by 
good judges, and living well. In August 1605 the 
king adopted Molicres troupe as bis own servants. 
In 1067 symptoms of lung disease showed them¬ 
selves in liini, hut were for the time checked. On 
the 17th February 1672 Madeleine Beiarfc, his coin- 
ratio of thirty years, if notliiug more, died. On the 
same day next year, after the seventh representa¬ 
tion of his last play {flee below), Molibre-died in his 
own house in the line do Hichclieu of liteniorihftgc 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel, having struggled 
through, an no imaginary sick man, the titlo-puit. 
lie was lurried, despite the frowns of the church on 
his profession and himself, in Lhc churchyard of St 
Joseph, with maimed hut not in considerable cere¬ 
mony. But the exact tomb has not been identified. 
In person ho is said to have had a goad figure, hut 
not a handsome face. His character would appear 
to have been extremely generous and amiable, 
though ho seems to have certainly suffered from 
jealousy, and most probably from hypochondria. 
Nor is thore discoverable in his work, or in any¬ 
thing reported of him, the least excuse for the 
accusations oF irroligion which were brought against 
him, partly by private malico, partly as retaliation 
for the terrible attack on religions hypocrisy in 
Tartuffc , and for the misunderstood irony of Con 
Juan. The first-named piece was delayed fivo 
329 

yoam before it could lie completely played, and 
Con Jvun was stopped and subjected to excisions. 
Part of Mnhfcre’s ill-fame in this respect was no 
doubt due to bis earlier associations with Gassendi 
anrl to his fondness for that teacher’s favomite 
classic, Lucretius, wheso poem Molifcre himself is 
.said to have translated as a whole. 

The dates ami titles of Molifcrc’s plays are as 
follow s : L'Etourdi , Lc Dtpit Amoureux (1658 ; ill 
the provinces two years earlier); Las Prteieuses 
Ridicules (1059); Sgmmrellc (1660); Don Game de 
Navarre (1661); VCede des Maris, Lcs Ftichciuv, 
L'Ecole des Femmes (1662); La Critique de VPoole 
des Femmes Impromptu de Versailles (1003); Lc 
Manage Foret, La Princcsse d'Elide, Tartuffc (par¬ 
tially, 1664); Le Fcstin de Pierre [Con Juan], 

VAmour Mtdecin (1605); Lc Misanthrope, L&Mihlc- 
cin Malar 6 Lm y Mtliccrte, Lc Sic Him (1660); Tar- 
tnffc (fully, hut stopped after first nig]it, 1667); Am - 
phi try on, George Can din, VA rare (1668); Tartuffc 
(at last fully), Monsieur de Poitrmutgnac (1669); 
Lcs AmantsMagniftqm, Le Bourgeois Gmtilkomme 
(1671); Lcs Fourbcrm dc Scapin (1671); La Com - 
tesse d'Escarbagnus, Les Femmes Suvautcs (1672); 

Lc Maladc Imaginaire (1673). To this must he 
added part of PsychG (1671) in collaboration with 
Qiiiimulb and Corneille, the two favcos above 
referred to (which arc almost certainly Ids), attrib¬ 
uted to him on the authority of J. 1L Itousacciu, a 
few arrangements of court masques, ami some mis¬ 
cellaneous poems, the only important one being a 
copy of voiscs on Mi guard’s fresco-work at the 
church of Ynl do GrAcc, 

For posterity, liowovcr, Molicrc is nothing if not 
a comic dramatist; and the enormous majority of 
competent suffrages—a majority increasing as yearn 
go on—-puts him at the very head of all wrifcorF of 
his own particular class, In France lie is called a 
poet; hut, though be could manage verse well 
enough when lie chose to write in it, lie is almost 
always best in prose, and liis work possesses few, 
if ally, of the mare distinguishing and essential 
qualities of poetry. It is as a dramatist of maimers 
—who more and more adjusted his art to the direct 
purpose of satirising and, if possible, reforming folly 
and vice, and who almost alone of all writers that 
liftvc done this never sacrificed the art lo the pur¬ 
pose—that lie is absolutely unrivalled, Homan - 
tic or poetical comedy, like that of Shakespeare 
and Calderon, lie hardly ever tried (almost the 
solo successful play in ifc’bcin;' Con Juan ), and it 
is not very probable that he would have fre¬ 
quently succeeded in it, The time made ifc impos¬ 
sible for him to bo poetical like Aristophanes in 
subject, and his own genius did not incline him to 
bo fancifully creative like Aristophanes in form, 
lhil in the sphere defined above ho has no superior, 
and is very unlikely ever to have an equal. He 
gradually ‘confined himself to ifc more and more 
closely, and always with the result of improvement. 
Nothing is more instructive than to compare Lcs 
Prtdcuscs Ridicules, which is almost his first play, 
with Les Femmes Snmntes, which is almost his 
last. They are so closely connected in subject 
that the liiler play 1ms sometimes been called an 
expanded recast of tire earlier. But the improve¬ 
ment in treatment is immense. Amusing as Lcs 
Prteienscs Ridicules is, ifc is not much more than 
farce of the very best sort. Les Fcjnmes Savantcs 
is comedy of the highest kind, the result of exact 
observation of life informed by intimate knowledge 
of diameter, and clothed with the most accom¬ 
plished phrase. Molifcre Jins some Limes been re¬ 
proached with a leaning towards force up to tholast 
—exemplified not merely in such avowedly lighter 
plays as Lc Bourgeois Gentiihomme, and the two 
satires on ,the provincial gentry, Monsieur do 
Fourceciugnac and La Com tesse d'Fsatrbuyms, but 
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in passages of his more serious pieces. The objec¬ 
tion shows a wholly erroneous conception of comedy 
itself, and may be paid to argue deficiency of 
humour in one'direction. JIut the merely farcical 
side predominates, as undoubtedly as naturally in 
the earlier plays, the serious in the later. It is 
not till L'Heole dc$ Femmes, perhaps not till Le 
MisanikropCy that the full genius of the author 
appears ; and these two, with Tad uffe, Lc Festin dc 
TicrrC) Lea Femmrs ,S -ttwtnfes, LcMtdmle Itaaijinaire^ 
and perhaps the admirable Bourgeois Qcntilhoinme 
as an example of the lower kind, may he said to 
be Molifcre’s masterpieces, lhit froni the Dc/dt 
Amounaj; onward no play of his, nob oven the 
slightest, ispvithout touches of his admirable wit* 
his astonishing observation, his supreme power over 
his own language, his masterly satire. It can 
hardly he said that any class of men or any promi¬ 
nent trait nf mankind is spared by this satire, but 
undoubtedly three subjects—the vanity and levity 
of women, the frivolity of the nobies, and the 
pedantic professionalism of the learned, classes, 
especially of medical men, have the largest share 
of Mol lore’s lash. He has been accused of taking too 
low a view of human nature, Wat this, again seem* to 
come from a mistake in appreciating the conditions 
of his work. He also was and is accused of plagiar¬ 
ism ; aiul it is quite true that in Ins early pieces 
especially ho avails himself of existing canvas for 
his own embroidery freely. The best defence of the 
practice is the boldest: that any man who can em¬ 
broider like Molifere does only too well to requisition 
canvas where and to what extent lie likes, Of 
another, a subtler, and a less easily refuted observa¬ 
tion—that, admirable as his criticism of humanity 
in general is, hi* characters tend too much to 
types, and arc lacking in the individuality which 
Haute and Shakespeare give—wo have no room to 
finale fully;. Indeed, much more .space than can 
he bore a Honied would be iiiHufiicicnt to discuss 
even most briefly the various aspects of his genius. 
We must content ourselves with paying that of all 
French writers he is that one whose reputation 
stands highest by the combined suffrage of his own 
countrymen and of foreigners, that at hi* host he 
keeps tile stage with perfect ease and success after 
two hundred years, mid that lie is almost every¬ 
where delightful in the study for his wonderful 
truth to nature and his not less wonderful expert- 
nt\*s in art. 

As hinted above, the bibliography of MoliOre is very 
voluminous. The comfJete edition of liia u-orfc wag 
edited in UW2 by his friends and cunmdert, Ln Grange 
and V r inofc, Tlie hiafc, and by far the best, complete as 
to text, but still wanting life, lexicon, & 0 ., is that of 
Helping ami Afainaitl in the Ecricg of Le# Grands Fcri- 
r aim Francai-i (9 voR iSfiLSG). The hulk of ivct-iifc 
work on Molicre {for ten years there existed a special 
periodical called the Mol v rid ?) has not been fully 
digested into any Life. That of Tnschcroau, though old, 
is perJnfW «t5H the but tho completed fg the German 
Life of vMahrenlioltz (ifeilhroim, I SHI). M. Loiheleur’H 
Points Obtain tit la Viz dc Mali re It as been a ^re^t 
centre of ilEcussiou, and an excellent collection of studies 
will be found in AT. Lqi-roumel 1 .-, La Cu„inlic dc Molihc. 
Tho Life to he t>ie fixed to tho above-named Grands 
Acm-u/n* edition will piuhnbly he a complete digest of 
the wliolu Mthjtcfc; aa to which it is improbable that any 
new facts will now be found, every source having long 
since Ihipii ran^aclced. Thote aie excellent editions by 1 
A n at ole I ranee in the 'Collection Lemerre' (7 vots. 
lK7(i ; 91) with notes by G. Jlonval in the 1 Liluuiric ties 
Bibliophile 3 ’ (S vols. 1882). Thorn is a .special Jt/btio- 
ftra/iktc MdihrMtie (1877)); and there rue translations 
by \ an Lami (1875-77) and lhron Wall (1S7G-77). 

Mol ill Lms, a celebrated Spanish Jesuit ' 
theologian, was bom at Cuenca, in New Castile, 
m the year 153.7, mid, having entered the Jesuit I 
society m his eighteenth year, studied at Coimbm, 


and was appointed professor of Theology at Evora, 
where he continued to teach for twenty yearn. 
Ifo died At Madrid, 12th October 3900. Molina’s 
celebrity is mainly confined to the theological 
schools, His principal writings are a commentary 
on the Summa of St Thomas Aquinas (1598); a 
minute mid comprehensive treatise, Be Justitia 
etJure{ 1592); and the celebrated treatise on the 
reconciliation of grace and free-will [Libert Arbitrii 
cu/n Graliw Bonis . . . Concordia), which was 
printed at Lisbon in 1588, with an appendix, 
printed in the following year. Tho problem which 
the latter work is meant to resolve is almost as 
old as the origin of human thought itself, and had 
already led, in the 4th century, to the well-known 
Pelagian controversy (see Pelagiufj). In recon¬ 
ciling with the freedom of man’s will the pre¬ 
destination of the elect to happiness, and of the 
reprobate to punishment, Molma asserts that the 
wedestination is consequent on Clod's foreknow- 
edge nf the free determination of nnuTs will, and, 
therefore, that it in no way nil eels the freedom of 
the particular actions, in requital of which man is 
predestined whether to punishment or to reward, 
God, in Molina’s view, gives to all men sulUcicnl 
grace whereby to live virtuously, and merit happi¬ 
ness. Certain individuals freely co-operate with 
this grace; certain others resist it. God foresees 
hoth courses, and this foreknowledge is the foun¬ 
dation of one or the other decree, Tins exposi- 
tion was at once assailed in the schools on two 
grounds—first as a revival of the Pelagian heresy, 
inasmuch as it appears to place Iheelficacy of grace 
in tlio consent of man’s will; second, as selling 
asido altogether what the Scriptures represent as 
the special election of the predestined. IFcnec 
arose the celebrated dispute between the Molinists 
and the Thomists—both of whom, however, main¬ 
tained that, in all circunistances, tho will remains 
free, although they may fail to explain how this 
freedom is secured under the action of efficacious 
grace. It was first, brought under the cognisance 
of tho Inquisitor-general of Spain, by whom it was 
referred to Pope Clement Vill. This pontifi’, in 
1508, appointed the celebrated congregation De 
Auxilii* to consider the entire question ; hut, not¬ 
withstanding many lengthened discussions, no 
decision was arrived at dining the life lime of 
Clement; ami although the congregation was con¬ 
tinued under Paul V., the only lesult was a decree 
ir 1607, permitting both opinions to he taught hv 
their respective advocates, and prohibiting eacn 
jsirty from accusing the adversaries of heresy. 
Die dispute, in some of its leading features, was 
revived m the Jnnsenisfc (q.v.) controversy. Molin- 
ism has been commonly taught in the Jesuit schools 
See A('L'inas, Suaiu:z. 

Mol inn, Tmso de. See Tellez. 

Ho lilies a city of Illinois, oil the Mississippi, 
179 miles by mil W, by h>. of Chicago, and separ¬ 
ated from Itoflk Island only by a swift and narrow 
channel alTording great water-power, which is 
utilised by means of a dam. There are many busy 
mills and factories here. Pop. (1890) 11,995.’ 

Molinos, Miguel de, was bom of uohlo 
parentage nt Pn taenia, jiear Saragossa, December 
21, Hi 10. lie received holy ordejs and was edu¬ 
cated at Pampeluiift, and afterwards at Coimbm. 
At Home he soon acquired a high reputation ns a 
director of conscience and a master ox the spiritual 
life. An nscelienl treatise which ho published, 
under the title of Guida Sjtiriltude, added largely 
to the popularity which lie had Acquired in big 
personal relations; bub there were not wanting 
many who, in the specious hut visionnry principles 
of tins work, discovered the seeds of a dangerous 
and seductive error, Among these the celebrated 
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Jesuit preacher Sogneri was tho first who ven- 
Lural publicly to call them into question, By 
decrees reports unfavourable to the practical results 
of this teaching, and even to the personal conduct 
and character of Molinos, or of bis followers, began 
to lind circulation; and eventually, in the year 
1(185, he was cited before the Holy Office, and sub¬ 
mitted to close imprisonment ami examination, fn 
addition to the opinions contained in bis book, a 
malicious mass of papers and letters, to fclionum- 
mjv, it is said, of 20,000, found in ids house, were 
produced against him, and he was himself rigor¬ 
ously exaimuod as to bis opinions. The result of 
the trial was a .solemn condemn a tin n of sixty-eight 
propositions, partly extracted or inferred from liia 
Spiritual (htiih\ partly, it would appear, drawn 
from bis paiiors or his personal professions. These 
doctrines Molinon was required publicly to abjure, 
and he was. himself sentenced to dose imprison¬ 
ment, in which lie was detained until his death, 
28th December l(jf)7. The opinions imputed to 
MoliiiOH may be described as ail exaggeration of 
tho principled of Quietism (q.v.J—the utter in- 
diflbvonce of the soul, in a state of perfect con¬ 
templation, to all external things. See John 
Bigelow’s Molinos the Quiet ist (New York, 1882); 
J. II. Simrthoiiso, Golden Thoughts from the 
Spiritual Guide (1884). 

Molise* See Campobasso. 

Mollali, among the Turks, is the title of a 
superior judge. The niollah is ail expounder of 
civil and criminal law, and of the religion of the 
state; he i h. therefore necessarily both tl lawyer 
and nu ecclesiastic, Under him is the cadi or judge, 
who administers the law. 

Mollcurio, a port of Peru, lying S\Y, from 
Lake Titicaca. It has railway connection with 
Pnno (107 miles), 'and thence to Arequipa (218 
miles), anti enjoys considerable trade ; but there is 
no other inducement to reside there, and the popula¬ 
tion is only 1500. 

Molllisca, a large division of invertebrate 
animals, Including three chief classes: bivalves or 
Lftmcllihranchs, 'snails* or Gasteropoda, and cuttle¬ 
fish or Cephalopoda Ah these are separately dis¬ 
cussed, it will he enough to state the general char¬ 
acters and classification of tho senes. 

General diameters .—Though most cuttle-lish and 
not a few gasteromxte are free swimmers, the aver¬ 
age liabifc of molluscs tends markedly to sluggish¬ 
ness, and with this tho calcareous shell of the groat 
majority may bo naturally associated. Most of the 
genera arc marine, but there are many fresh-water 
forms (probably originating ‘from the conversion 
of shallow' continental seas into lakes* ], while the 
species of terrestrial snails and slugs arc legion, 
As to diet, the sluggish bivalves feed on micro¬ 
scopic animals amt organic debris wafled fo the 
mmdh by the gills; tho gasteropoda are divided 
into carnivores and vegetarians, omnivorous glut¬ 
tons and dainty epicures; ami the ceplialojmds 
arc voracious lies I i- eaters. In this connection the 
absence of a rasping tongue in the bivalves, and Us 
presence in all the othois should be noticed. 

One of tho most conspicuous structural charac¬ 
ters is tho absence of tho segmentation and the 
serial appendages which characterise the arthro¬ 
pods anil higher 'worms.* The typical mollusc 
is bilaterally symmetrical, as may he seen in. hi* 
valves and in those gasteropoda of which Chiton 
(cj.vd a representative, but in the majority of 
gasteropoda the body ifl markedly lop-sided. This 
condition is referred by Lank ester to tho exag¬ 
gerated vertical growth of the viscera into a dorsal 
hump surmounted by a shell, which in creeping 
animals will tend to'fall to one side, and thus pro¬ 
duce torsion. With the skin, which is soft and 
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^landnlar, and often riliated, two very character¬ 
istic slnietu res arc connected on the clomal Miifoee, 
the one a small pit constant in the embryo—tho 
primitive shell-sac or shell-gland ; the other ;i fold 
of skin overlapping the sides and forming the 
‘mantled From the latter a very varied perma¬ 
nent shell is usually formed as a eiifcicular prod net 
composed of carbonate of lime mid an organic l>n^k 
Its thickness seems often to bear some relation to 
the external ami internal activities of the mollusc, 
for it is thin in tho active scallop (Pecten) anti 
Limn, thick in the passive oyster ami Tiiduurrn, 
slight or absent iu tho pelagic Pt crop oils (sen- 
bufcfcer/Jie.s) and in the active Cephalopoda, fait 
heavy in most of the slowly creeping TiUomI forms. 
But that this is only one condition of shell develop¬ 
ment is evident in many ways—for instance, when 
we compare land -Mud Is‘with slugs; for tho latter, 
though hardly less sluggish than the former, aic 
practically sheli-le**. Another very distinctive 
structure is the molluscan ‘foot/a muscular pvo- 
tnision of the ventral surface, usually locomotor 
in its function, hut turned to various uses, and 
degenerate in the most sedentary bivalves, espeej- 
ally in the oyster. 

As to the less obvious general characters, tho 
nervous system consists typically of a pair of cere¬ 
bral ganglia, connected to a pair of pedate and to 
a pair of pleurals, the latter associated with a 
visceral nerve-loop which may also be ganglionated 
In the cephalopoda, and in most gasteropoda, 
tlio three chief pairs of nerve-centres are closely 
united in the head, hut in the symmetrical chitons 
a much more primitive, and in the bivalves ft much 
less concentrated arrangement obtains. The sense- 
organs vary greatly, hub there may he tentacles 
like the snail's Mianm/ head-eyes like those so 
well developed in most cuttle-fish, while a pair of 
ear-sacs or otocyet* in tlio front of the foot and a 
smeJUng-pfUeJi or osphmdinm at the base of the 
gills are all but constant. On tlie edge of the 
mantle of many bivalves, or penetrating the shell- 
plates in Chiton, there is quite a plethora of eyea, 
some of which are imperfectly visual ami possibly 
light-absorbing in function. The focxl • canal includes 
in the mouth-region a toothed ribbon, absent in 
bivalves, and bcfti* farther back a dmestive gbtr«| 
often of largo size. The long coils of the gut are 
depressed ventrally into the foot of bivalves, and 
are protruded as if in a hernia on the dorsal surface 
of most gasteropoda. The heart, absent only iu Dcn- 
taliiun and related genera, lies dorsally in a special 
portion of the body-cavity known as the pericar¬ 
dium, and drives colourless blood through the body, 
thence into the gills and kidneys, whence it returns 
purified. The gills arc vascular outgrowths of Lhc 
body-wall, usually sheltered by the mantle, which 
iu the terrestrial forms like the snail makes a hnig* 
like chamber. A paired or single kidney connects 
tho pericardium with the exterior. The reproduc¬ 
tive organa—unisexual or hermaphrodite—vary ex¬ 
tremely, from great simplicity in most bivalves to 
an extraordinary degree of comploxifcy in many 
gasteropoda, such os the snail. 

In their Ufc-khtovg most molluscs pass through 
two larval stages. Tlio hist is a somewhat barrel* 
shaped form, with a ring of cilia irt front of the 
mouth; it is known as a trnchospherc, and is quite 
like tl ie young stage of many ( worm s. ’ Tllis proves, 
however, into another nuuo characteristic phase 
called the Veliger, which hears on its head a cili¬ 
ated tumor locomotor ‘ velum * often produced into 
lobes, has its body already characterised bj r a vis¬ 
ceral hump and a ventral foot, and possesses on 
its dorsal surface the little shell-gland already 
mentioned. In the cephalopoda, whoso ova arc . 
rich in yolk, the trocliosphevc and vcligcr stages 
are skipped over, and there are also notable 
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modifications in tho development of terrestrial 
fr Mi-water mollusc s. 

Classification , —Branch A. Those with a well- 
dovelopoil licml and a rasping tongue: Class L — 
€*:phalO)Wfla (q.v.), tfee also (JUTTLE-KLSH, NAUTI¬ 
LUS. Class II.— Gasteropoda —(a) More or less 
un symmetrical forms (see Gasteropoda, also Lial 
pet. Snail, Wubfac, &p.); (&) Symmetrical and 
primitive forma— o.g. Chiton (q.v.); (e) A distinct 
sub-class of pelagic forms, the Ptcvonodn (q.v,, 
sometimes called a class, or united with Class L). 
Class III.— fScHphnptHfa —A few very distinct forma, 
o£ winch Den tad him (q.v.) is the best-known repre¬ 
sentative. Ilraneli 11. Those in which the head- 
region is very slightly developed, and without a 
rasping tongue : Class IV. —]<nmdfihmnrhutta or 
Hi valves (q.v.). See also Mussel, Ovhteh, &:c. 

History .—Provided as most molluscs are with 
substantial calcareous shells, their fossil remains 
have been to that extent very perfectly preserved, 
and long scries have been traced out with remark¬ 
able success. Remains of the great types occur 
oven in the Cambrian rocks, and more abundantly 
from the Lower Silurian onwards. The earliest 
Nautilus type of ecphaUqiod has waned away 
through the ages, aim only one genus (sec NAU¬ 
TILUS) now persists, while the cuttle-fish type 
which appeared umcli later is still represented by 
numerous species. As a whole, however, this class 
deems to bare dwindled, for there arc towards 4000 
fossil species—distributed of course over ninny ages 
—as against less than ‘200 living forms. 'With the 
gasteropoda, however, the case lias been voiy differ¬ 
ent, for the number of genera steadily increases 
from the Cambrian and Silurian onwards, and of 
the total number of hpccies, computed some years 
ago at 213,000, the extinct forms are estimated at 
701)0, the living forma at 16,000, which proves 
beyond doubt a notable increase in numbers. Nor 
can we deplore tiny modern diminution of lainclli- 
brancha, for, although the extinct species are 
reckoned at about 0000 and the living at about 
0000, the former weie distributed over a much 
vaster period, while in some families the number 
of living apecica greatly exceeds that of the extinct. 
As one would expect, the lung-breathing gastero¬ 
poda and the fresh-water kinellibranchs arc both 
relatively late in appearing. 

As to the pedigree, some of the characters of the 
chiton-like gasteropoda and this general occurrence 
of a troch os [there larva suggest the origin of mol¬ 
luscs from some wm'iudiko type, but this is not 
saying much, Very helpful* has been Professor 
Ilay Lankcster’s attempted reconstruction of the 
ancestral or nrchi•mollusc, from which all the 
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known forms are supposed to have sprung. As 
will ho seen from the figure, this schematic con¬ 
ception combines the general diameters which we 
have noted above. Its descendants must have 


early divided into two series, the sluggish bivalves, 
witli many structures (e.g. the atrophied head) 
nmrlificd in relation to a sedentary life, ami the 
no live aggressive gasteropoda find cephalopoda, in 
which the general features of the arelii-molluso are 
more evidently retained. 

As the economic importance of molluscs is recog¬ 
nised in special articles (such as those on Hi valves, 
Cuttle-fish, tiasteroporln, Mussel, Oyster, Snail, 
Whelk, &c.), we shall simply illustrate in con¬ 
clusion their general zoological interest, Tor a long 
time the study of molluscs hardly penetrated beyond 
their shells;* but, though this Condidogy (q.v.) 
was often a collecting craze, and some limes led 
to positively misleading conclusions, no one will 
dispute the charm of beauty and variety ■which 
these externalities possess, nor deny that their in¬ 
vestigation rightly pursued (in relation to the 
tenanting animals and the surrounding condition* 
of life) may yield most important scientific results. 
It is very interesting also to consider how the 
limits of Mollusoa have been gradually changed. 
As the original title, Malukia, means soft, it is 
necessary to explain that Aristotle applied it 
solely to the practically shell-less cuttle-fishes, 
while Lin mens used the'Latinised term Mollnsea 
also in primary reference to naked forms, along 
with which ho included, however, hydroida, anne¬ 
lids, and cehiuodcrnis. The shelled molluscs which 
form the majority of the modem classes lie separated 
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olT as Testaccn. lint strangely enough this last 
title was gradually replaced by Mollusca, under 
which Cuvier included not only cephalopoda, gas¬ 
teropoda, ptempods, ami the ‘acephalous * or head- 
less bivalves, lmt the lampshclls or HvnchiojindH, 
the Nudft or Ascidinns, and the barnacles or Cirriio- 
poda. In in i id cm times, as a reference to the 
articles on Drachiopoda, Ascidians, and Chri- 
jKvlift will show, the researches of Vaughan 
Thompson, Kovalevsky, Milno-Edwards, and others 
have entirely freed the class of molluscs from 
Cuviers last three divisions. Tho incomparably 
careful anatomical work of Lacaze-Dutlvievs, along 
with the researches of Kolliker and Gegenljaur, 
Huxley and Spengcl, the embryologieal discoveries 
of Ray Lnnkester and others, and tlio generalisa¬ 
tions which wo owe to Huxley and Lankrster are 
notable illustrations of recent prog less in the study 
of molluscs, Moreover, ou the problems of evolu¬ 
tion no little light has been cast—c.g. by "Wurlen- 
hergor’s comparison of the racial ami individual 
development of the Ammonites, bv Ilyalt's monu¬ 
mental monograph on the evolution of fossil 
cephalopoda, or even by the single chapter in which 
llilgomlorf worked out the variations of PJaimrlns 
in the Upper Miocene beds of Nleiuhoim. In other 
directions, too, the inquiries of Dali and others into 
the deep-sea molluscs, the experiments by which 
Semper was able to impress cliangos upon various 
forms by altering their surroundings, Hollas^ re¬ 
search on the origin of fresh-water fauna, Lung’s 
study of the inllucnco of sedentary life, Hat os on’s 
account of the variations of the eocldo, and many 
other evolutionist investigations have yielded results 
not less valuable than tlioso of tho anatomists. 
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Beo E. Hay Liuiltonfcor’y avticlo ‘Alulhuoo,’ Eucyclo. 
Brit. (vol. x.vi.); Kefcrstoin'a f Mollusca’ (16G2-(i(l) in 
] ironn 1 s Tkicrrcich; 8. P, Woodward’s il/w/ifud 0 / Me 
Mnllusea (3d ed. 1875); Hatchett Jncksun and Rollon- 
ton's Fonts of Animal Life (I8S8); and tlie Challenger 
Itiqiortrt. 

MollwitZ* a village nf Prussian Silesia, 7 miles 
\Y. of Ihieg, An obelisk (1878) murks tlie battle¬ 
field where Frederick the Great with 20,000 
Prussians defeated an equal number of Austrians 
under Marshal Neipperg, April 10 , 1741. The 
Austrians lost 5310 men, the Prussians 5500. 

Molly, Bee Fulmar. 

Molly Maguires, an Irish secret society which 
during the ten years preceding 1877 terrorised the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. Tho name was im¬ 
ported from Ireland, where it had been adopted by 
a_ branch of U 10 Itibbonmen whose outrages by 
night were perpetrated in female disguise (cf< 
Trench *r Realities of Irish Lifc } |J. 82), The object 
of the organisation in Pennsylvania appears to have 
been to secure for ite members, ns far ns possible, 
tho exclusive political power in the eastern part of 
the state. Murders were committed in the open 
day, though much more usually by night; ami the 
terror of the society was on all the coal country 
until, in 1876-77, a number of the leaders woie 
convicted and executed, inninly by the evidence of 
a detective named McParlan, who had acted for 
three years as secretary of tlie Shenandoah division. 
See works by Pinkerton (Now York, 1877) and 
Lucy (Loud. n.d.). 

Moloch; or more properly Mouwil, is mentioned 
in 1 Kings, xi, 7, ns the ‘ abomination of the children 
of Ammon / and occurs frequently elsewhere in the 
Old Testament as the name or title of a divinity 
occasionally worshipped in the kingdom of Judah 
with cruel rites. The Hebrew form of the word is 
invariably Moloch x and it always (except perhaps in 
1 Kings, xi. 7) lifts tlie article (‘ the Moloch’); the 
occasional variant Moloch in the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion has come through tho Bcpfcuagint and Vulgate. 
The word means ‘king , 1 and is the same {mdcch) 
as that which appears in composite form in tlie 
names of the divinities Admmnieleeh and Annin- 
nudeoli (2 Kings, xvii. 31), in the title Molkarfch 
(Mnlk-knrb, Melicortea) applied to the Tyrian 
lkial, and in a large number of compound divine 
names in Semitic inscriptions; tho change from 
Mele.eh to Molccft is due to the later Jews, who gave 
tho word in this connection the vowel-points of 
Boshctk ('shameful tiling;’ cf. Mephibaal, Mcplii- 
boshelh). Of Moloch as a deity of the Ammonites 
nothing special is recorded, and it is not improbable 
that in 1 Kings, xi. 7, the only place where lie is 
spokcu of as such, the kindred word Milcom or 
Mai cam ought to be read (see the LXX. and 
compare 1 lungs, xi. 5 , 33; 2 Kings, xxiii. 13; 

xlix. 1 , 3; Zqdu i. 5), In any ease the 
worship of the Ammonite deity in the days of 
Solo mini was essentially distinct from the Moloch 
wm ship which at a later date came to be practised 
in Judah, especially in times of great calamity. 
The first recorded instance of a worshipper of 
Jehovah ‘making hi* *<^1 Uj pass through tliu lire 
to Moloch’ is that of Aliaz (2 Kings, xvi. 3 ). The 
stuno story is told of Mimassoh (2 Kings, xxi, 6 ), 
and tliat the practice had become a common one 
in the course of tho 7Ui century is shown hy fre¬ 
quent allusions in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Bnok 
of Leviticus. ^ Tlie victims were slain at the sanc¬ 
tuary (Jer. xix. 4), and afterwards burned as holo¬ 
causts on a ‘tophel/ or pyre in tho valley of 
I linn 0111 (Ge-Himiom, Gehenna) near Jerusalem 
(2 Kings, x»xiti. 10 ; Jer. vii. 31, 32; xix. 0 , 13, 14); 
tho often quoted description by Rabbinical writers 
of a calf-headed brazen image of Moloch, in which 
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Ihe children wore burned alive, is mere invention. 
Ou the general question of the origin of human 
sacrifice, see Sacrifice. It is probable that the 
ritual of Moloch worship wus bon owed by the 
people of Judah from one or other of the surround- 
ujg nations; it wils practised, wo know, by tho 
Moabites (2 Kings, iii, 27). At Jerusalem it 1ms 
been held tluit it was intended to propitiate Jehovah, 
regarded as the national ‘Moloch 1 or ‘Baal’ or 
1 King,’ though the prophets speaking in Jehovah's 
urmic constantly denounced it as unsanctioned by 
Him (see Jer. vii. 31; xix. 5). Bee Jhmdissbi's 
monograph, Jahve cl Moloch (1874). 

Molot'll [Moloch horrifus ), an exceedingly 
spiny Australian lizard, covered all over with horny 
warts and sharp spines, which give it a quaint if 
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repulsive appearance, concealing, however, no in- 
olleusivo character. It is sluggish in its move¬ 
ments, attains a length of 10 inches, and is found 
chiefly in South and \Vesfc Australia. 

Mologn, a town in the Russian government of 
Jaroslav, near the confluence of the Mologa ami 
Volga, 03 miles IYN1V. of thivoAav. Pop. 6,701, — 
The river Mologa winds 337 miles so nth-east ward 
through the governments of Tver, Novgorod, and 
Jftroslav, and is one of the links between the Volga 
and tho Nova. 

Molokai, See Hawaii. 

MolossiailS, the most important people of 
ancient Epirus (q.v.). 

Moltkc. Hklmutii, Count von, field-marshal 
of the German empire, who us chief of the gojieml 
staff at Berlin planned the Prussian campaign of 
18GS against Austria, and the German campaign of 
1870—71 against France. He was bom 2Gth Uctober 
1800, at Parcliini in Meek 1 enlmvg-Schwerin, \m 
father being a general in the Danish anny, of a 
good old family ami considerable wealth. In 1812 
lie was, with hi» only hi other, sent to the military 
academy at Copenhagen, where lie remain ed under 
the strictest discipline for six years, null distin¬ 
guished himself in the scientific branches of mili¬ 
tary study. Tu 1819 he became lieutenant in a 
Danish regiment, but on the separation of Denmaik 
from Norway he determined to retire from the 
Danish and enter tlie Prussian service. This change 
being effected, he passed the necessary examina¬ 
tions, and entered a Prussian regimdnt at Frank¬ 
fort, Ilia parents having by this time lost- the 
whole of their property from war and misfortune, 
lie had to undergo many headships in order to 
maintain himself on the slender pay of a Prussian 
oJlicev, and at the same lime obtain instruction in 
various foreign languages. In 1832 Moltke was 
appointed to the stall, and for three years lie con¬ 
tinued to develop by scientific and exact study his 
extraordinary powers of combination and organisa¬ 
tion. He then obtained leave to travel, and, 
arriving in Turkey at a critical moment, be was 
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entrusted bv the Mil tan with tlie tusk of remodel- 
] ill>_r tli c Turkish army , iuuI rennmujd with M ahmond 
jl/as military adviser till October 14139, when he 
udurned to his old position at Berlin. From L85S to 
I8SS lie was chief of tins general stuff in Berlin, and 
Jip afc once commenced the reorganisation of the 
Pnwriau army. He also elaborated plans for the 
defence of the German coasts, and the creation nf a 
Herman navy. His wonderful strategical power 
was displayed hi the wars with Denmark in 1803 (it, 
with Austria in 1800, and with Fiance in 1370-71, 
bunging them all to triiunplmnt issues. Lie 
married in 1815 Mary Hurt, the daughter of an 
English gentleman residing in Holstein, hut ha* 
had no family, and his wife dit j d in 1SG8. He is 
w man of great modesty and simplicity, and so 
it'served a.s to have gained the popular epithet 
of The Silent His ninetieth birthday vnw the 
occasion of numerous hmonrs at the Jlands of 
the emperor anil the Herman people. 

Holtkc is the author of several important works, nf 
which the Firat, Letters from Varhlff and tho Gain pit itjii 
in 2'ui'A‘fj/, wore pul dished iu 1-S35, nml the Italian Cam- 
pa i>ni of' 1859 in 1853. The HU tor if of the German and 
Ferwh War of tiifO-? I, published by the general staff in 
Berlin, ivas written entirely under liis direction, and the 
greater part of it is actually from lm peiu His Letters 
Jvoul jfruuiff, written in ISM to his wife, were published 
in 1877- An English version of these, by the present 
writer, was published in 1878 by Kogan raid & Cu„ 
pTvcedfcd by ft sketch of Im life. Sec also Lives by 
Wilhelm Muller (Eng. trails, Pinkerton, 1870), 1L von 
Kiipppii (1883), ms\ MlUloT-liolm (1839). 

Molucca Means, Seo Guilandina. 

Moluccas (also called Spick Islands), the 
easternmost division of the Malay Archipelago, 
comprising most of the islands between (Adobe* 
ami New Guinea we.^t and east, and between Timor 
and the Philippines, am till and north. Originally 
the Icrin Mot neon was applied hy the Portuguese 
only tr> the small island* fTenanto, Tidor, Arc.) 
west of Jilulo, which urc now known as the Little 
Molureas ; hut it was gradually extended to Jilulo 
itself, to Buru, Ceram, anil all the spice .growing 
islands of the eastern seas, which, with parLs of 
Celtthea and New Guinea, now form politically the 
llnee Dutch residencies of Tcnmte , Amhoiput, and 
3$ntnht, and which physically fall into the two 
groups nf the Northern Mol u ecu a 9 disposed in the 
diiectiiwi from north to south, and the Southern 
Mo* tiet'as, riiiining mainly wi*t ajul east. The 
northern group, which is'surrounded on all sides 
hy dne\i waters, ranging from 500 to 2000 fathoms, 
lies he tween the Molucca and Jilulo passages west 
and east, and comprises Movotai (Movty) aud luui 
(Kiuo)in the north, Jihilo, Tern ate, "Tidor, uiid 
other islets in the centre, But chi an (Butjan), 
Tawali, Mandioli, and Great ami Littles Old (Oby) 
in the .soutli, with a total ftiua of nearly 10,000 
s<p in., of which Jilulo lias 7000, Morotai 1100, 
and Butcliittii 830, The population is vaguely 
estimated at^ 00,000, of which nearly half au» 
concentrated in the smnl 1 hut polith*nIly important 
islands of Tidnr mul Termite, with jDHpcctivD areas 
35 and 25 so. an, 

The South urn Moluccas arc connected by n ,stib¬ 
ium i Tie bed of le-^s than 100 fathoms westwards 
with .Sula and Gelebcs, hut are separated from the 
uni them group hy tut abyss of over 1500 fathoms, 
mid are washed on the south side by Uio Buiuhi 
Sea, wlmdv has a depth of 8000, and at one point ' 
(near the Ilaada uileano) of over J00D fathoms. 
They eoniprme the two large islands of Burn {8.300 
sip in.) mid Ceram (7000), the small Ainboynu, Uli- 
fis-ur, Bai ula, and Gemm Lai it Mtb-groups the out¬ 
lying Ke (Koi) and Am clusters, with some other 
iskbs scattered over the neighbouring watern, with 
a collective area of 1G,5Q0 sep in., and an estimated 
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population of 330,000, of which 200,000 are in 
Ceram, (i0,000 in Burn, 30,000 in Amlmyim, 2ti,0U0 
in UliuHSOr, ami 0000 in Banda. Thus the Moluccas, 
taken iu the widest souse, have a total area of over 
20,000 mj. m., ami it population of probably not 
much more than 400,000, ehicliy Orang-tUaldyu, nr 
civilised Malays, in the Little Moluccas, Banda, 
ami Amboylia,' elsewhere the so-called *AHnmC— 
i.e. uncivilised or non-Mohammedan natives, some 
Indonesians, some true Malays, some mixed Mnlnvo- 
Vapuaus (see Malays). 

The Moluccas lie partly on the line of the great 
volcanic fault, which sweeps vmmd in a vast curve 
from Sumatra to the Philippines and Japan, and 
which in the Moluccas is indicated hy the still 
active Gunniig-Api (1870 foot) in Banda, Tidor 
(.1730), Termite (50.30), Motir (2800), three cones 
in Jilulo, Tolu iu Morotai. Ani was the scene of 
a terrific eruption accompanied hy earthquakes in 
1825; Termite is one of the most restless volcanoes 
in Malaysia; and several other cones appear Lo he 
of relatively recent date. For ages the whole 
region has evidently been subject bn continuous 
couvnlrihms, which have reduced it to its nrc.scmb 
fragnuiiitaiy state. At a remote geological epoch 
it probably‘formed part of Celebes and the Philip¬ 
pines a supposition hy which are host explained 
the many lea to res possessed in common by the 
natural history of these now scattered lands/ The 
Lrachifcic Morotai was certainly at one time con¬ 
nected with Jilolo, and wore the connection restored 
the resemblance would bo complete between the 
curiously shaped islands of Celebes and Jilolo, 
which have been compared to a mutilated aUirlluh. 
Jilolo, also called Halmahcra, or the ‘ Great Land,’ 
hugely consists, like Ceram and Bum, of crystalline 
or metamorphic and very old sedimentary (coraf- 
line liuiustone) rocks, Vhercns Tomato, Tidor, 
Banda, and the smaller member* of the group are 
partly of igneous, partly of coralline origin. 

Despite their tropical position, being nearly 
bisected by the equator, the Moluccas enjoy a 
relatively healthy climate, and in some pku*ti> (be 
European race (Portuguese and Dutch) has even 
been acclimatised. Tho excessive Lents arc every¬ 
where fcompeml by sm-breezea and hy the uionntniii- 
ous character of the islands, wliicJi in Bum aud 
Ceram rise to heights of 8000 and even 10,000 fool. 
In the Southern Moluccas the north-east trades pre¬ 
vail from May to October, and ato accompanied hy 
heavy rains and thunderstorms. They are followed 
hy the west monsoon, which lias already discharged 
most of its moisture before reaching this region. 
In the north the regular winds become in ter- 
mingled, with the result that tlio seasons are here 
extremely variable, line and wet woather alter¬ 
nating throughout the year. Bat Urn temperature 
oscillates everywhere within very narrow ranges, 
seldom rising above 85* or falling below 75° E. on 
the cimst-lands, liuiufull, 150 inches at Amhoyna. 

Indigenous to most parts of this region are the 
clove, nutmeg, and other spices, although these 
plants are now cultivated only iu Aniboyjm nml 
the Band a group; elsewhere they veiv. extirpated 
by the Du tell government with the view of increas¬ 
ing the value of the Banda plantations, and preserv¬ 
ing the monopoly of the spice Lraile. Other valuable 
phinis are the sago-palm, which supplies tlio staple 
food of the Moluccas ; the pandiuins, remarkable 
for its <U*rial roots, the kamiry nut, dammar pine, 
and Cajcpufc 

)n if* fniiiw tho Molucca group is connected with 
Celebes by the habmmssniiog found in Burn, and 
with New Guinea by the bird of lwuadiso (Bat- 
chian). the marsupial cuscus and Hying opossum 
occurring in several islands. Here are also found 
the cassowary, the Australasian megapodius, or 
mound-building bird, tho crimson levy, the racket- 
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tailed kingfisher, and mini crons species of parrots 
and pigeons noted for their gorgeous plumage. 
Insects, finch as the long-armed neetrte of Ainboyna 
and several. ImttcrlJies, hero attain their largest 
size and display their brightest colours, The 
aUullow waluiB, especially of fclic southern group, 
are also noted for tho vivid hue* of the anemones, 
sponges, shells, and corals covering the bed of the 
sea, and for the immense number or llioir fishes. 

Notwithstanding their small size, Ternate. and 
Tidor have always been the chief contras of political 
power in the northern, and Aniboynain tho southern 
Moluccas, Those islands have long been occupied 
l>y civilised Malays, who easily asserted their su¬ 
premacy over tho surrounding lands, which are in¬ 
habited chiefly by rude wild tribes at a low sLnge 
of culture. Formerly the Mohammedan sultans of 
Tidor and Ternate wore amongst the most powerful 
rulers in Malaysia, their dominions stretching west¬ 
wards to Celebes and eastwards to New Guinea, 
and comprising all the intermediate islands. It 
was as heirs Lo these potentates that the Dutch 
claimed all tho western part of New Guinea, as far 
as the 141st meridian. For the same reason the 
present Dutch residency of Tcnmte includes that 
part of East Cdebcs which is watered bv the Gulf 
of Toniini, together with the adjacent islands. In 
Termito is still centred most of the trade of the 
northern Moluccas, which export spices, tortoise¬ 
shell, trepang, beeswax, hark, and birds of para- 
diso in considerable quantities. The residency 
of Aniboi/na, ono of the oldest Dutch settlements 
in the East, comprises the whole of Bum, the 
western half of Ceram, and all tho neighbouring 
islets. The town of Amboyna, capital of all the 
Dutch possessions in tho Moluccas, carries on a 
flourishing export trade in cloves, of which half a 
million pounds have been raised in favourable 
years in the famous clove-gardens belonging to the 
government. Handle, the third Dutch residency, 
comprises, besides the Banda group (Great Banda, 
Api, Neira, and Pisang), a large part of Comm, the 
Ko and Am groups, Timor Laut, and the Serwati 
Archipelago. Banda is the true home of the nut¬ 
meg, which here grows naturally, and arrives at 
tho greatest perfection on the Mopes of all the 
volcanic islands, which are disposed round an inner 
basin like the fragments of some disruptured crater. 
Neira or Banda, called also Nassau, seat of the 
residency, occupies the southern extremity of Neira 
Island on the north side of the basin over against 
Gnming-Am. Besides tho nutmeg and mace, 
Banda yields sago and cocoa-nuts fur tho export 
trade, which has long been monopolised by the 
so-called ‘ Pcrkeniers/ descendants of Europeans 
settled in this group since tho beginning of the 17th 
century, and now perfectly acclimatised. 

BmuocuuPHY,— A. It, WnllncQ, The Malay Archi¬ 
pelago ; A. Bnstian, Indoncsien, I. Die Mohtkken; Bern¬ 
stein‘a /leisen in den N<i rdliohcn Alohtkkcn (Bo term aim’s 
MittboAungen, VM'i'); Yon Mnitnfiatht 

Avchipel ; 8, Millions lichen in den MoUksohcn Archi- 
pcl ; Jteohia, Universal Gcoymphy (ifog. ed. vol. xiv.), 

MolyMc'iiuitl (*ym. AT« \ atomic weight, OG ; 
ap. gr, 8*G2) is a rave metal, which, m a state of 
purity, is of a silvery white colour, 1 ms a strongly 
metallic lusbro, is urittlo, and very difficult of 
fusion. It never occurs native, and its principal ore 
is the bisulphide, which much resembles graphite. 
It is also occasionally found oxidised, in molybdate 
of lead. The metal may bo obtained by roasting 
the bisulphide in a free current of air, when the 
sulphur goes o(F oxidised as sulphurous arid, and 
tho molybdenum is also oxidised into Molybdic 
Acid (Mo0 3 ), and remains in the vessel. By the 
action of charcoal, the reduced metal is then 
obtained from the acid. Molybdenum forms three 
compounds with oxygon—the protoxide (MoO), tho 


binoxido (jMo 0. 2 ), and molybdic acid (Mo0 3 ). Of 
these three tho last alone lias any practical value, 
Molybdic acid is a white, glistening, crystalline 
powder, which is sparingly soluble in water, fuses 
at a red heat to a straw-coloured glass, and unites 
with bases to form well-marked Halts, the molyb¬ 
dates, which are either colourless or yellow. ‘ A 
solution of molybdate of ammonia is ono of the 
most delicate tests for phosphoric ueiil. Molyb¬ 
denum forms various compounds with sulphur, 
chlorine, Ac, none of which are of any practical 
importance, except the native bisulphide. 

Mombasa, or Mumraz, a seaport and the liead- 
tpwitarc oi the Impwlri AiivVu East Africa Com¬ 
pany's territories, stands on a small coralline island 
3 nnlcs long by 21 2 broad close to the const, in 4 ° 4 r 
ft lab.about 150 miles N. of Zanzibar. The shores 
of tho island are rocky and abrupt, and the greater 
part of its surface is covered with dense lush. The 
town has the usual Arab characteristics of ruin and 
neglect. The only object of interest is an extensive 
fort, built in 1594 by the Portuguese, and restored 
by thorn in 1035. Mombasa was visited by Vasco 
dn Gain a in 1497; it was then a largo and pi osperous 
town (as it was when Tlm-BaLiita was there in 1331), 
with a colony of Christians of St Thomas and Ban¬ 
yans from India. IL was hold by tlie Portuguese 
during the greater part of the period from 1505 to 
1698, though not without frequent captures. Tho 
native chief put it under British protection in 1823 ; 
but, they soon abandoning it, it was seized by the 
sultan of Zanzibar, who in 1888 ceded it provision¬ 
ally to tho British East Africa Company. They 
wove made definitive masters of the place two years 
later, when they also were pub in possession of a 
vast tract of country, extending 400 miles along the 
coast, from the river Juba to tlie river Uniha, and 
inland up to Victoria Nyanza, ami beyond it to 
the frontiers of the Congo Free State—an area of 
probably 700,000 arj. ni., more tlinn six times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland together. Gold, 
copper* plumbago, and iron ore, as w r ell ns india- 
rubber, exist in this region in considerable abund¬ 
ance. The company have connected Mombasa 
witli Zanzibar by telegraph, and in 1S90 commenced 
a railway inland to victoria Nyanza, a distance of 
400 miles. Tho harbour, one of the largest, safest, 
and healthiest on the east coast of Africa, was in 
1890, made a British naval coaling station, and the 
headquarters of the fleet in that pari of the world. 
There is a pier; and other harbour-works were begun 
in 1890. Pop. about 20 , 000 , mostly Africans, with 
some Arabs and Banyan a. On the mainland oppo¬ 
site fr Frcre Town, the see of tho Anglican bishop 
of East Equi tonal Africa. 

Moment of a dynamical quantity is tho import¬ 
ance of that quantity in regard to its dynamical 
effect relatively to a given point or axis. The most 
familiar example is tho Moment of a Force. For 
ampVrafry, Uita a Wr> wiOYttbb Fl tetfa 

—say, a door on its lunges. Everyday experience 
teaches us that such a door is most easily moved 
by a push or pull applied as far as possible Irom the 
hinge. In moving tho door slowly 
through a certain angle, we must CX 
do so much work in, first, cansing fv 
the necessary acceleration, and i \v 
then in overcoming the friction of ! X 
the hinges, If we apply the forco j 
at a greater distance from the j 

hinge, it works through a propor- |.. [ fi) 

tioiially greater arc, and is there- J 1 V_y 

fore proportionately less. Such ! 

considoi ations lead to the defini- i m 

tion of the moment oF a forco 

about a point as the product of its amount into 

its perpendicular distance from the point. The 
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tendency of tlio action of biicU a foice is to cauhe 
rotation about an axi^ perpendicular to the plane 
through the point imd containing Die force. 
Tims, in the case of a pendulum, the eilecfciveneshj 
of the force in causing rotation is measured by 
the iiiouicnt \\l —where W is the weight of the 
pendulum, and l is the distance of the line of action 
of the force W from tlm centre of rotution C, 
or (what cornea to the Mime tiling) the distance 
of the centre of G from (lie vertical line 

through C. 

The term moment enters into several other 
phrases, ail of which relate either directly or in¬ 
directly to rotation. Tims, theio is the moment of 
momentum, ov angular momentum, whose rate of 
change is the measure of the moment of the force 
jroducing the change. To obtain it for any given 
indy rotating with angular speed 10 about nn axis, 
we first imagine the body lnokcn lip into a great 
many small portions of masses , &c. at 

distances /Vad* &c. from the axis, multiply the 
momentum {mru) of each mass l»y its distance, 
anil then take the Bn in of all these products. The 
angular speed a being the same in every expres¬ 
sion, the moment of momentum takes the form 
&c.)j which it is usual to wjitc 
in the symbolic form wS/u** The quantity 
which is the sum of^ the products of each niiiss into 
the square of ib* distance from the axis, is called 
the Moment of Inertia about that axis. It is the 
factor in the moment of momentum, which depends 
upon the distribution of matter in the body. It 
enters into, all questions of mechanics in which 
rotation is involved, from the spinning of a top or 
the action of an engine governor to the stability of 
a ship. By an obvious extension, Lite word moment 
is also used in huHi combinations as moment) of a 
velocity and moment of an acceleration. Such 
phrases correspond to nothin# truly dynamic, 
unless we regard velocity as moaning the Jiiumem 
turn of unit urn*?, and acceleration as the rate of 
ch.augo of that momentum. Bee Dynamics, Force, 
Inertia, Rotation, &c. 

Momentum is our modern equivalent of Newton's 
quantity of inolion (quattfitas moius), which in 
Definition II. of the Rnncipat is stated to be meas¬ 
ured by the product o£ the velocity ami the mass. 
Its dynamic importance iy sufficiently discussed 
under FoilOE, 

.Homicn, n Ohinone frontier-town in the ex¬ 
treme west of Yunnan, 135 miles NE. of Rlmino. 
Bee Anderson’s Mandalay to Monde n (1870), 

Itlonnnscn, Theodor, the most learned his¬ 
torian of Rome, was born the sou of «, pastor at 
Gaiding, in Bleswick, 30 th November 1817. He 
studied at Kiel, next spent three years traversing 
Fiance and Italy in the study of Roman inucrip- 
turns under commission of the Berlin Act'd any, 
edited awhile the Sc/tleswiy^llolstcinisehb Zcitmiq , 
and in the autumn of 1848 was appointed to'a 
chair of JurEpriul erica at Leipzig, of which two 
years Inter lie was deprived for the part lie took in 
utilities. In 1852 he was appointed to the clmir of 
Roman Law at Zurich, in ]854 at Breslau, mid in 
185S to that of Ancient History ufc Berlin. Here he 
was engaged for many years* in editing the monu¬ 
mental Corpus ItmripffoititiH Latina nun, projected 
by tlio Berlin Academy, and commenced in'1803; 
ami m 1873 he was elected perpetual secrotarv of 
the Academy. In 1885 tie was tiled for pandering 
Bismarck in an election speech, but was cleared 
both in the lower court aud in that of appeal. His 
line library waft hurned in 1880, whereupon a, 
number of English students presented him with a 
collection of books, to make good at leaat part of 
bw jaw. Moniniffcii took a share in th e work of 
editing tli g Mon amenta Germania Ilistorka, and 


lias made bis name illustrious by a series of works 
of vfest range and profound erudition. His greatest 
work remains his ItomMic Gaschichtc, brought down 
to the battle of TJmpsua (3 vols. 1854r-56; 8th ed. 
1889; Eng- trans, by W, 1\ Dickson, 4 vols. 1862^ 
G7). TliCfto three volumes form books i.-v, of 
Monunseii s plan ; vol. v,, forming book viii P> was 
issued in l885(Eng. trails, by Dickson, The Provinces 
of the Pouuui Empire from UicsW\ to Diocletian % 
2 vols. 1839). Freeman characterises Mommsen 
as 4 the greatest scholar of our times, well-nigh 
the greatest scholar of all times . . < language, 
law, mythology, customs, antiquities, coins, in- 
script ions, every source of knowledge of every kind 
—he i?i master of them all. 1 But, while admitting 
readily his wide and sure grasp of historical sequence, 
the reader finds Mommsen defective in political and 
moral insight, anil prone to fall down in worship 
befoie mere force and success, 

Other important works of Mommsen's am 
Qskischc tilt alien (lHi5); Die U nUritalischen I)itt- 
kJdc (1890); Corpus Inscription hoi Neapolitanaruni 
(1851); his monographs on Roman Coins (1850); 
the edict of Diocletian, Do Prelim Renan Vemtlium 
(1851); Die. llcchUfmqc ziristthm Octsar ifn(l dan 
Senat (1857); Romkche Forfeit unffen (18G4-79); 
lies (tcsIw Divi Anffmti (1805); Rot nineties Stuiils- 
rccht (1871-70; 3(1 cd. 1887); and his Diyesta 
Jmluiiitn i A iqjusti (1806-70). 

Of his brothers, two have achieved distinction: 
Tycho, born at Ganling, 23d May 1819, studied 
at Kiel, traversed Italy and Greece, and held 
educational appointments at Eisenach, Oldenburg, 
and Prankfort-on-Main until his retirement in 
1S85, lie devoted many years to studies upon 
Pindar, producing a groat critical edition in 18G4 
(an edition of Die text in 1800), Scholia (1801), a 
translation (184.0), and Rarertja Pindarica ( 1877 ), 

AmmST, born at Oldesloe, 25th July 1821, 
studied at Kiel, and taught in schools at Hamburg, 
IkueUiui, and Sleswick. Must of his works be¬ 
long to the field of Greek and Roman chronology. 
Among' them are Romiscitc Date a (1855), Bcitria/e 
zur GriethMm Zntvcrh n uiiflf (1856-59), Uykehisrhz 
Jahrcazeilcii (1873), IJclMica (1878), and Vhrono- 
htfic Untcrsiichunyen uucr das Kakndvnve&cn tier 
Griechcn. [ 1883). 

ilIomiK)\k or MOMJ’OS, a town of Bolivar in 
Colombia, on the Magdalena, 110 miles BE. of 
Cartagena. Founded in 1538, it contains n good 
secondary .school and a distillery. Pop. 8U00. 

Monncliism, or Monastigthm (Gr. monachos, 
‘a monk/ from monos, ‘alone’), may in general 
be described as a state of religions retirement, 
more or lean complete, accompanied by contempla- 
tian, and by various devotional, jiscetical, and 
penitential practices. It is, in truth, Asceticism 
(n.v.), with Dig clement of religious solitude super- 
addcil. The institution of monacliism has, mirier 
different forms, entered into several religious sys¬ 
tems, ancient and modern. That it was known 
among the Jews before the coming of our Lord 
appeal^ from the example of thy prophet Elijah 
and from that of tho Essenosj niul it is probable 
that religious seclusion formed part of the practice 
of the. NazariUiS, at least m the Inter periods 
of Jewish history. In the Brahniitnieal religion it 
has bad a prominent place ; and even to tlie present 
day the luuvum'ies of Tibet imw bo said to rival in 
number mid extent the former monasteries of Italy 
or Spain.. Tho CJmsfciiin advocates of moniieli- 
iRin mv\ in the exhortations to voluntary poverty 
(Matt, xix, 21) and to celibacy (1 Cor! vii. 37) 

once the justification and the origin of the 
primitive ^ institution. Its first form appears in 
the practice of asceticism, of which wo find fro- 
qiient mention in the early part of the 2d century. 
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The primitive ascetics, however, Hveil among the 
brethren), ami it is only in the following century 
that tlie peculiar characteristic of moiuuslii&m 
begins to appear. Tiro earliest form of Christian 
monachisiu is also the most complete'—that of tho 
Anchoj’iLes or Hermits (q.v.)—and us commonly 
believed to have in part originated in the pevsecu- 
tions, from which Christians were forced to retire 
into deserts and solitary places. Tho hermits 
maintained from choice, after the cessation of tho 
persecutions, tho sechusion to which they had 
originally resorted as an expedient of security; 
ami a later development of the same principle is 
iomul in the still more remarkable psychological 
phenomenon of the celebrated 1 Pillar-saints 1 or 
StylitQH (q. v.). After a time, however, tlie neces¬ 
sities of the religious life itself—as the attendance 
at public worship, the participation in the sacra¬ 
ments. Hie desire for mutual instruction and edifica¬ 
tion—led to modifications of tho degree and of the 
nabure of tho solitude. First caino the simplest 
farm of common life, which sought to combine tlie 
personal seclusion of individuals with tlie common 
exercise of all the public duties; an aggregation 
of separate cells into the same district, called by 
the name Laura , with a common church, in which 
all assomhled fur prayer and public worship. From 
the union of the common life with personal solitude 
is derived the name canobitc (Gr. /coinos bios, com¬ 
mon life), by which thin class of monks is distin¬ 
guished from the strict solitaries, as the hermits, 
and in which is involved, in addition to the obliga¬ 
tions of poverty and chastity which were vowed 
by the hermits, a third obligation of obedienco to 
a superior, which, in conjunct Lull with the two 
former, has ever since been held to constitute the 
essence of the religious or monastic life. The first 
origin of tho strictly camobiticnl or monastic life 
has been detailed under tlie name of St Antony 
{i£.v»), who may lie regarded as its founder in the 
Fast, either by himself or by his disciples. So 
rapid was its progress that his lirat disciple, Pacho- 
mins, lived to lino himself the superior of 7000. Iu 
tlie single district of Nifcriti, the country of the 
Natron Lakes (q.v.) iu the Egyptian delta, there 
were, according to Sozomen, no fewer than fifty 
monasteries, and before long the civil authorities 
judged it expedient to place restrictions on fchoir 
excessive multiplication. It seems to bo admitted 
that in the Bast, where asceticism has always been 
hold iu high estimation, the example of Christian 
monasticism had a powerful influence in forwarding 
the progress of Christianity; although jt is also 
certain that the admiration which it excited occa- 
sionally led to its natural consequence among the 
members, by eliciting a spirit of pride and osten¬ 
tation, and by provoking sometimes to fanatical 
excesses of austerity, sometimes to hypocritical 
simulations of rigour. The abuses which arose, 
even ill the early stages of mmuiclusni, are deplored 
by tho very Fathers who are most eloquent in 
their praises of tho institution itself. These abuses 
prevailed chiefly in a class of monks called JSam- 
oaUui, who lived in small communities of three or 
four, and sometimes led a wandering and irregular 
life. On the other lmnd, a most extraordinary 
picture is drawn by Theodoret of the rigour and 
mortification practised in some of the greater 
monasteries. The monks woro commonly zealots 
in religion; and lunch, of the bitterness of the 
religious controversies of the East was due to that 
unrestrained zeal; and it may he added that the 
opinions which led to these controversies origin¬ 
ated for tlie most part among tlie theologians of 
the cloisters. An order was called Accenictic {Gi\, 

1 sleepless'), from their maintaining the public 
services of the church day and night without in¬ 
terruption (BCQ GllUJlilv Oiluhch.). 


It was in the cccnobitic rather than the eremitic 
form that monachisiu was Jii.sk introduced into the 
West, at Itoinc and in NoiLhcm Italy by Atha¬ 
nasius, in Africa by St Augustine, and afterwards 
in Gaul by St Martin of Tours, Hero also the 
institution spread rapidly under the same general 
forms in which it is fmmdin the Eastern Chinch; 
blit considerable relaxations were gradually intro¬ 
duced, and it was not until the thorough informa¬ 
tion and, as it may he called, religions revival 
ellectcd by the celebrated. St Benedict (q.v.), in 
the beginning of the Gtli century, that western 
moimcliisin assumed its peculiar and permanent 
form. In some o! the more isolated churches, as, 
for instance that of Britain, it would seem that 
the reformations of St Benedict were nob introduced 
until a late period ; and iu that church, as well as 
in the church of Ireland, tlioy wore a subject of 
considerable controversy. One of the most import¬ 
ant modifications of monachisiu in the AVesfc 
regarded the nature of the occupation in which the 
monks were to be engaged during the times nob 
directly devoted Lo player, meditation, or other 
.spiritual exercises. Jn the East manual labour 
formed the chief, if not the sole external occupa¬ 
tion prescribed to tho monks; it being held as a 
fundamental principle that for each individual tlie 
main business of life was the sanctification of his 
own soul. In the West, besides the labour of tlie 
hands, mental occupation was also prescribed—not, 
iL is true, far all, but for those for whom ib was 
especially calculated. From an early period, there¬ 
fore, this monasteries of the West, and particularly 
those of Ireland or those founded by Irish monks 
see CoLUMRA, (Jen. dices), as Iona and Limlisfanio, 
secamc schools of learning, and training-houses for 
the clergy. At a later period most monasteries 
possessed a scriptorium, or writing-room, in which 
the monks wore employed in the transcription of 
jMSS, ; and, although a great uroixirtion of the work 
so (lone was, an might naturally uo expected, in the 
department of snored learning, yet it cannot' be 
doubted that it is to tlie scholars of the cloister we 
owe the preservation of most of the masterpieces 
of classic literature which have reached our age. 

In tho remarkable religious movement which 
characterised the church of the 12th century (see 
Franciscans) fcha principle of monachism under¬ 
went a further modification. The spiritual egoism, 
so to tweak, of the early nionaeliihiu, which in some 
house limited the work of the cloister to the sancti¬ 
fication of the individual, gave place to the more 
comprehensive range of spiritual duty, that, in 
the institute of the various bodies of Friars fq.v.) 
which that age produced, nuide the spiritual and 
even tlie temporal necessities of one’s neighbour, 
equally with, if nob more than, one’s own, the 
object of the work of the cloister. Tlie progress of 
these various bodies, both in the J2th century and 
since that age, is detailed under their scveial titles. 
Thu monastic institutes of the West are almost all 
nils hoots or modifications of the Benedictines (q.v.); 
of these the most remarkable arc tlie Carthusians, 
Oihtot clans, Cluguiacs, Piemonstrafcensiniia, and, 
above alt, Man lists. In more modern times other 
institutes lmve been founded for the service of the 
sick, for the education of the poor, and other similar 
works of mercy, whose members ave also classed 
under the denomination of monks. The most iui- 
lortant of these are described under blieir several 
leads. 

The enclasine within which a community of 
monks reside is called a Monastery (q.v.), and some- 
times convent. By the strict law of the church, 
called tho law of cloister or enclosure, it is forbidden 
to all except members of the order to enter a monas¬ 
tery j and in almost all the orders this prohibition 
ia rigidly enforced as regards tlie admission of 
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females t« the monasteries of men. To such a 
length is this curried in the Greek Clmrcli that in 
the celebrated onclonuvc of Mount Atluis not only 
women, but nil nuimnls of tlie female sex arc 
rigorously exchnk'ib The lb A condition of admis¬ 
sion to a monastic order is Lite approval of the 
bitjiorior, after which the candidates vunmin for a 
short time as postulants. After this preliminary 
trial, they enter mi what is called tho novitiate, the 
length of'which in dift'eront orders varies front one 
tit three years; and at its clave they are admitted 
to the profession, at which the solemn vows are 
taken. The nge for profession has varied ftfc diller- 
cut time* tuul in riLllbreut orders ; the Council of 
Trent, however, has lixcd sixteen as the mini mum 
ji**i». Originally all monks were laymen ■, hub after 
a time the superiors, and hy degrees other more 
meritorious meinbeis, were admitted to holy orders. 
Amongst the mendicants, those in priest’s orders 
were called ‘father,’ tho kiv brothms 1 brother ’ 
only. In either case, where" the order is nno of 
tho^e solemnly approved by the clmrch^tho engage¬ 
ment taken at the linftl profession in Jifedong and 
in evocuble. 

The name monastery, in its most strict accepta¬ 
tion, is confined to the residences of monks, pro¬ 
perly so called, or of nuns of the cognate orders 
(as the Benedictine), find as such it comprises two 
great clause*, the Abbey and the Priory, The 
former namo was given only to establishments of 
the highest rank, governed by an abbot, wlm was 
common|y assisted by a prior, sub-prior, and other 
minor functionaries (see Amnyr), A Priory snp- 
poscrl a less ex tensive and Jess numerous cojii- 
ikitmit3~. It wus governed by a prior, and was 
originally, although by no means uniformly (at 
least in later times), .subject to tho jurisdiction of 
nil abbey. The distinction of abbey and priory is 
fun lid equally among the Benedictine nans. In the 
military nrrim the mono of Cornmnudery mnl Pre- 
ccplory corresponded with those of abbey and priory 
in thu'inotiu&Uc orders, The establishments of the 
mendicant, and, in general, of the modern orders 
arc sometimes, though less properly, called mouas- 
tfii.es. Their more characteristic appellation is 
Friary or Convent, ami they am commonly dis- 
tingnUlicd into Professed Houses (called nlsuTtosi- 
dencua), Novitiates, mul Collegt-s or Scholastic 
Houses, The names of the superiors of such 
houses difter in the (UJlcminfc orders, Tho common 
name js Hector, hut in some ordcis tlie superior in 
called Guardian (as in the Franciscan), or Master, 
Major, Father Superior, Are. The houses of females 
—excelJt in the Benedictine or Cistercian orders— 
are_ culled imliUerently Convent and Nunnery; 
their head is styled Mother Superior or Iteveieitd 
Mother. The monastic institute, from the very 
earliest time, included women as well ns men. The 
foi liter were tailed in Greek by the name non in or 
ntnuia t ami in Latin non mi (from which the English 
Nun), us, ako aunttitnomtfie. The general char¬ 
acteristics of tliG monastic institute for females are 
substantially identical with those of the* mule orders 
% It. was to he ex pec Led Hint the monastic founda¬ 
tions in England would not long survive tho national 
rejection of the papal power which was their main 
support. The monasteries had mostly outlived 
their days of usefulness and very jimdcquatedy 
fulfilled the objects of tJiejj- institution, A genera), 
though not universal decay of religious fervour, and 
the revelation from time to time uf grave scandals 
within their walls disposed many prudent men to 
regard them with little favour. But the immediate 
cau^u of their downfall was their accumulated 
wealth with which Cromwell tempted the covetous¬ 
ness of Henry YIII. Tho dissolution of monostcries 
wees indeed nu new idea, for Cardinal Wolsey several 
years before had obtained hulls from the pope 


enabling him to suppress certain religious houses 
and appropriate their funds for other purposes. 
Henryk proceedings were, however, as unworthy as 
his motives. He appointed unprincipled agents to 
visit and report upon the state of nil the religious 
houses in the kingdom. These men performed 
their work in indecent haste, and upon obviously 
insufficient evidence brought against the monks 
generally charges of gross immorality which were 
embodied in the so-called Black Book, now lost. 
The king at hast acted with considerable craft. 
He appealed to the selfishness of the greater 
abbots who had scats in the House of Lords, and 
silenced their opposition by declaring that in the 
larger monasteries ‘religion was right well kept,’ 
and proposed the confiscation only of tho smaller 
houses (67(i in number) with a revenue of less than 
£200 a year. This ensured the passing of tho Act 
of Suppression in February 1530, But the turn of 
the 015 greater numcmtericH soon come. Certain 
abbots implicated in the vising of the 1 Pilgrimage 
of Gmce ’ wove convicted of treason and their houses 
seized. Then followed another general visitation, 
and, by bribes, intimidation, and violence, the re¬ 
maining monastic communities were one by one 
induced in 1539 to ( surrender 1 their property to tho 
king. The revenue accruing to the crown by the 
conliscation is estimated at over £180,000. With 
this fund six new episcopal sees and certain collegi¬ 
ate churches and grammar-schools were founded, 
and a few castles built for tho defence of tho coaftt. 
But the gieater part of the property fell through 
purchase or gift into the hands of the nobility and 
gentry; and tho policy which thus interested power¬ 
ful laymen in maintaining the new order of thingn 
effectually barred the way to the restoration of 
moansticism in the reactionary reijpi of Mary. 
Fresh light Jias boon thrown upon tins whole sub¬ 
ject by Canon Dixon in his recent History of the 
Church of England, mnl Again more fully by Father 
Gftsquel, O.SK, in Ilcnnj YIII. and ike English 
Monasteries (2 vols. 1881);‘4th ed. ISflO). 

In some of the German states the temporalities 
of the suppressed monasteries were retained at the 
Kuformation, and wore granted at plonsuic by the 
sovereign, to he enjoyed together with the titular 
dignity. Some of the German churches, however, 
in lntev times, have revived tho institution, especi¬ 
ally for women (sec De,\conis.ssk3 ). In England 
there was the religious community of Little Gid- 
ding (1025^17), founded by Nicholas Ferrar (q.v.); 
ami in 1865 a sort of Anglican mission order, the 
Coivloy Fathers, was established at Oxford; but 
here, too, Sisterhoods (q.v.) are far more numerous. 
In all these Em test nut revivals of monachism, tho 
engagement is revocable at the will of the in- 
dividual At the French Devolution the monastic 
establishment of France were utterly suppressed; 
and in most of tlm other Catholic countries of 
Europe the example has been followed to a greater 
w less* extent. After the Restoration a revival of 
many of the orders took place in Franco. In 1885 
Sp;uu mippressud 900 monasteries, ami the u\4 
soon thereafter ; Portugal dissolved all its religious 
houses in 1834. In Belgium, Austria, and Switzer¬ 
land, monasteries are numerous—in Belgium Lliere 
am 200 communities, in Austria (without Hungary) 
450, in Switzerland 88. In Italy, Sardinia put an 
end to the monasteries in JStfG, and the same meas¬ 
ure was extended to the whole kingdom after 1870, 
the orders being expropriated, and their houses made 
national property; in all upwards of 2200 houses 
were siippiessed. In 1875 Fmsria dissolved all 
Orders save those devoted to rick-nursing (at that 
date there were ill all Germany 2588 monks and 
16,840 nuns), but in 1887 rend milted all those orders 
engaged in pastoral duty, Christian charity, or tho 
contemplative life. The French decree of 1830, 
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breaking up ‘ unauthorised orders/ dealt with 384 
houses with 7444 monks, and G02 houses with 14,003 
iiuiiH, there were in all at that dale some 23,000 
monks and mins in France, hi England and 
Ireland and America, on the contrary, and largely 
as a consequence, monastic institutions have made 
1 rapid progress of late years. Most of the orders 
introduced are active, not contemplative, hi the 
United Hiatus some fifty orders are represented. 

Tlio following list gives tho name and date of founda¬ 
tion of tho chief orders; roforunco Is nmdo to fclio articles 
on them throughout this work, ruul to works cited there ; 
as also to other articles quoted above, to lion an Catholic 
Church, Cow )ue nation, ; and to ITulyofc, Histoire 
<l<8 Ordi’cs Mlhj'uux (8 vote. 1714-21 ; new ed. 1861)); 
Dugdulc, Monasltroii Awjlicmum (now ed. 1817-30); 
Tanner, Holitia Mo n< t alien (1744); Holder, Gcaehichlc 
tics Mduchthiwis (1836); Ilill, Any I ish Moiwsticism 
(18(>7); Mil mail, History of Latin Christianity (1854); 
Montalembort, jJ/onArs of the West { Eng. irons. 1801-79); 
Ibirnaok, JMs Mthichlhnm ; seine Idealc itnd seine 
Ocackiohle (1882); and Handbook to the Convents and 
lldiyious Houses in tht United Kingdom (1885). 


A.D. 

IlaHilhmfl (hoc Basil). 303 

Den c< lm tines.629 

Monks or lono (q,v.). SUB 

Canons Regular.703 

Clugmnca. DIO 

Austin Canons..10C7 

CnrUuudnns.1081 

Cistercians.1003 

Hospitallers.1104 

Templars.1118 

PrctiionsbratoiiHiaiH.1120 

Trapplsts.1140 

Gllbortlncfl. 1148 

Uogulnw...1180 

Teutonic Knights.1101 

Trinitarians..1107 

Poor Claiesfsec CJiare),,1-W 

Frimchunns..1203 

Carmelites.1200 

D'irninicmifl,...1210 

Celcathios..1271 

Olivotnns.,.1318 

lhlgllUne*.1303 

O User vim 11 uc. Prune tacnua .1303 


Ulcroiiy mites.1374 

Brethren of Cummon Life.,1370 

Hunmrdms. 1425 

Oblate Nuns.1403 

Minima.1435 

Dimmlittos.UR4 

Tlicntbica.1524 

Capuchins.1625 

Been Hots.1632 

Jesuits.1534 

UVsnllncs...1637 

Omtorhms. 1675 

FouiUnnts.1577 

Oblate Fathers.1573 

Jncoblas.1003 

MautJgts...1021 

Lamrhtri.1024 

Bisters of Charity.1020 

Passion I sts.,,1725 

IUdcmptorlHta .. .1732 

Lfldlesof the Sacred Heart.. 1800 

Marls t Fathers...,.1813 

Sisters of Mercy..1827 

Little Sisters of the Poor. .1340 


JllOll'nco, a small principality on iho Mediter¬ 
ranean, 149 mileg ENE. of Mars oil lea, and 9 from 
Niue. Area, S sq. m .; pop. (1873) 5741; (1888) 
13,304, of whom 3202 were in the town of Monaco, 



6218 in Onndnniino, and 3794 in Mon to Carlo, The 
territory, which i« encircled hy the French depart¬ 
ment of Alpes Mari times and blie sea, consists 
mainly of the rocky promontory on which the 
capital is built, and a small strip of coast, For 
more than nine hundred years it has belonged 


to the family of Grimaldi. Originally of fleno- 
ese extraction, they first held lands in France, 
between Fnhus ami Toulon, where the name 
of the bay of Giimnud still commemorates their 
sway. They acquired Monaco in 903, Men¬ 
tone aiid Hoqiieliriiuc and UaHilhm about 1230, 
and Antibes ^ in 1237. In European politic* 
they sided with the Guelph party. IImore II. 
put Ids country under a French protectorate in 
1044. In 1715 the heiress of the Grimaldi of 
Monaco married i\ la tig non, Comte de Thorigny, 
and her ^descendants continued to reign over their 
small kingdom, It 1ms, however, snllereil at the 
hands of its great neighbours, lit 1840 Mentone 
and lloqiiehrmie were annexed hy Sardinia, and 
after the war of 1859 tlio whole territory belonged 
for a short time to King Victor Emmanuel. The 
protests of its lawful owner were loud, hut lie was 
none tho less ready for another arrange went, *duce 
in 1861 lie sold Mentone and Hoquclmmc to 
Napoleon 11J. for 4,000,000 francs. His capital 
Monaco is now under French protection. Prince 
Albert (bom in 1848, succeeded 1889), the present 
sovereign, 1ms one son, Louis, by a niftiriagc, 
dissolved in 1880, with Lady Mary Hamilton. 
About 1090 of the inhabitants are employed in the 
l ooms mul gardens of tlio celebrated Gasilin. These 
gambling-rooms, luiilt at Monte Carlo on ground 
leased from the Prince of Monaco, belong to a joint- 
stock company, and have about 400,000 visitors. 
The climate of Monaco is milder than that of any 
other place in the Riviera; palms and aloes grow 
most luxuriantly, and rare wild-flowers are found 
on its rocky promontory. Sec Mdtivieu, Monaco d 
ses Prince# (2d ed. 1865}; mid Buyer de Sninte- 
Siiainnc, La Prinv,ipantd de Monaco (1S84). 

Rloiutil (Or. monos, ‘unity’), in Philosophy, 
is one of the simple elements of which, according 
to the system of Leibnitz (q.v,), the universe is 
built up. In Biology the imino is applied to a 
largo number of minute and relatively simple 
ilago)late Infusorians (ij. v.). 

Ulonngluui* an inland county of Ulster, Iro- 
land, situated between Tyrone on the N, and 
Meath (in Leinster) on lh(TS. Its gieatest length 
from north to south is 37 miles; 
the total area being 319,741 acres 
(490 sq. in.), of which about 110,000 
arc under tillage. The population, 
which in 1841 was 200,442, hail 
fallen in 1881 to 102,748 (of whom 
73 per cent, were Catholic). The 
general surface is undo Lit on 7 ; the 
highest point is 1254 feet above the 
sea. It is interspersed with Jakes 
of small extent, ami Inis many small 
streams. In its geological structure 
the level country belongs tu the 
great central limestone district; see 
In EISA'S D (geol ogy ) j limebtone, 
freestone, and slates are worked. 
The flax crop lms greatly increased 
of late years, and the hrion manu¬ 
facture is thriving, The principal 
towns of this county are Monaghan, 
(■amekinacrOHB, Clones, and Castle- 
Ill ay noy. It returns two members 
to parliament. Monaghan, granted 
byjlcnvyll. to He Courcey, speedily 
fell bacK into the ban (Is of the 
native chiofs of the sept MacMnhon, 
by whom (with some alternations of re-con rpiest) it 
was held till tho reign of Elizabeth, when it was 
erected into a shire. The county possesses two 
round towers, one, very complete* ab Clones, the 
other at Inniskcen; micl there are several ratlin and 
Danish forts, The name Monaghan is derived from 
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the Irisli J luhicdian, ' Aloiikstown,’ a monastery plan cannot lm obtained. The annexed plan 
having .stood here at a very early dale. is a model one made by Mr E. Sluirpe, and con- 

M<n\ wuiian, the county town, in 7(i miles NNAV. tains the results of his careful investigation of Llio 
of Uuhliu by rail The town, which returned two Cistercian monasteries throughout Europe (see 
uicmhers to the Irisli parliament, is still the ecu tie of Treats. lioy. Ltd, of Jlritivk Architects > IS /1). In 
some trade in agricultural produce, and can boast northern climates the cloister was usually .situated 
several public buildings of conwhloral>le jjretensions, on the south side of the church, for Lhe sake of the 
among which are the Catholic college and cluirch, sunshine awl wiumth. It was composed of uu open 
the infirmary, and national model school. ^ Pop, courtyard, square or oblong hi shape, surrounded 


(1801) 31)10 j (1881)3301). See Evelyn 1\ Shirley’s by an open arcade, or covered way. The church 
History vf the County of Moncujhun ( 1877—80). funned the north side, ami on the east side was 

Homildcschl. «eo CiilttSTXNA. lUe clim.ter-hoitsc, will, Urn monks.’ .tor- 

, .. . , . , initory over it. The latter was thus in immediate 

Monarchy (Or. momrchict.Uainmonos^ alone, eonnniuiication with the church, and conveniently 
and archil, ‘ 1 govern ; htcniily, the government m am i foi . the mnn ks' attendance at tin; services 
of a single milivxdual) ih that form of government dining the night, The chanter-house in the 
m a community by which one person exercises Cistercian monasteries was usually divided into 
the sovereign authority; see (,ciVBIinmext. Tor three coiupur tin cuts l>y the pillars bearing the 
ALoaoxcLnanifini, sec uxitariaxisu, arches. The abbots seal was nnpasite the entrance 

Monastery* a class of structures which arose door, and a stone *cat all round accommodated the 


notary over it. The latter was thus in inmiudinto 
eohinnuiicatiou with the church, and conveniently 
placed for the^ monks' attendance at tin; services 
dining the night, The chapter-house in the 
Cistercian monasteries was usually divided into 
three coiupur tin cuts by the pillars bearing the 
arches. The abbots seal was nnposite the entrance 
door, and a stone oculali round accommodated the 


in the middle age* to meet the requirements of the monks, The doorway was not closed, and to- 
largo number of monks that then existed. It is gctlicr with an open arch or window on each side 


proved by documents tlmb these buildings were at of it allowed those in the cln\*tei to hear the dis- 
ln>t constructed somewhat after the plan of a cessions in the interior. The sacristy is placed on 
XIonmn bouse, or rather of a Homan villa or country- the north side of the chapter-house, with a door 
house, liecordu of abbeys as early as the 7th from the church, A similar cell or ‘parlour* 

/j,,... ..■ . s_si_ _ _. 1.1.,.... 


century show that the arrangements were similar 
then to those of the 12th century. The cloister, 
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occupies tho ? south side; then comes a passage or 
‘slype’ leading from the cloister to the gardens, 
&c. Beyond this is fclio 
fvatry or day-room of 

* 50 . 41 j ^ Ca ^ to mo 120 the ltlOllktt, a llUlg 

vaulted apartment run¬ 
ning sou tlminis, luiv- 
ing a vow of columns 

* V *■ V-r- V" "t '^*1 t! , 10 centre ami open 

v'7- Windows. 

Ui , Ay : j w The son tl i side of bli e 

-m cloisters generally gave 
access to fclio refcc- 
tory, a large, rather 
ornamental chamber, 
usually with an open 

H wooden roof. Tb was 
some billies placed par¬ 
allel and ftomcttiiLCH at 
right audios to Lho 
« cloister. Opposite the 

offjcesb door to the refectory 

| and in a vaulted recess 

““Hi stood a fountain or 

wliero the monks 
wwh. Adjoin- 






big the refectory were 

!:, 'II :fr .' i!:! ?!};%!: ibKfl Xfl the kitchen auil ollioes. 

The former was fro- 

ft ‘ti 

. ... „ , ^ number of lieartlia. 

Cistemmi Abbey—iloikd llau. cacli having a separate 

which formed the inner court appropriated to the Along the west side of the cloister," am^some- 
nmnks, rcsiunUes tlm peristyle of the Umnaii times extending much farther, lav the hospitimn 
mansion. Ilia latter was tlici part of tlie dwelling or guest-house, whore all tmvollers were received 
cmmmmicatmgwith the private apartments of the an if the lay .room above, where they were £3™ I 
Cl ° 1KtC r c, ! , 1 lllllll,li ^f wl ^vilh the A very important room in the nlnnUeri^m^Sm 
itFeUmj , doiniiton, ami other aptutmcids used flcrijjtorium or library, in which lho MSS wore 

Tn f-i 1 wni U ?i TU)t e, * lterutl ,v Hi 0 l )ll hlie. written and illuminated : this mas aifcuuled <m tho 
" as, ^ (l1 m the niowahtonesj^ tis in fcho ltomnn second floor of the chap ter-1 ion hc The abbot's 
Milas, ail outer cmirtyanj, m which were .situated lodge formed a sciwinifce edifice, as also did tho 
the Minima stores, gmuarieri,.workshops, and other infirmary. The whole establishment was sitv 
edSiiL. iefllUlt 1,1 co,,n,Njtlon wittj l,uth ^ rouuded by a waU t a,ul provided with pvoptw gates 

tinmuj me «) much dcstioyeil Hint o coinjilcte Such were the avrongemonts of Dio Cistercian 
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abbey in tho 12th ami 13tli contuvics. In later 
times the simplicity of the plan was broken in 
upon. The monks, desirous of more comfortable 
quarters, divided the dormitory ami made it into 
colls, The open windows were glazed, and even 
the arches of the cloisters were sometimes enclosed. 
The early simplicity of the fticbiteotmol stylo was 
also departed from, and Uic monastic buildings of 
Hie IT)tb century are as rich in decoration as the 
cathedrals mid parish churches. The arrangements 
of the monasteries of the other orders were, gener¬ 
ally speaking, similar to those of the Cistercian, 
on cep t iu the case of the Carthusians, In their 
convents, wlioro absolute solitude and silence were 
required, each monk had a small house and gardon 
to him self. Those wore arranged round the 
cloister, which, when the number of monks was 
largo, were greatly oxtoiuled in dimensions, 

►Sec Viollct lo Due, Diclionnaire and Architecture 
J fonastique; De Caiunonfc, A bee c 1 da ire d'Archeolq/ic ; 
])ugdrdo, Momdicon ; and Mackenzie ^Valcot's works 
on tho English and Scottish Churches. Tor MonsstioifiiYi, 
sco Monachism. 

Mon astir, called also Bitoua, the second 
town in Turkish Macedonia, is situated in a broad 
mountain-valley, CO miles Nof Salonica. It 
manufactures carpets and silver filigree, and trades 
iu com and agricultural products, Tho Turks, re¬ 
cognising its strategic importance, have made it the 
headquarters of an army corps. Under its ancient 
name of Folagonia it gives title to a Greek arch¬ 
bishop, Ho re the Albanian hoys were massacred 
in 1833, Pop. ‘15,000, 

Monboddo, James Burnett. Lord, Scottish 
lawyer and author, was horn at Monbnddo House, 
iu Fordo mi parish, Kincardineshire, in 1714, and 
was educated at Marischnl College, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh University, afterwards studying 
law for three years at Groningen, in Holland, 
In 1737 he was called to the Scottish bar, and 
Boon obtained considerable practice; but tho Inst 
tiling that brought him prominently into notice 
wosIiih connection with the celebrated Douglas 
case, in which Jig acted as counsel for Mr 
Douglas. In 1704 he became ^ sheriff of Kin¬ 
cardineshire, and in 1767 was raised to the bench 
by the title of Lord Moubodda Ho died in 
Edinburgh, 23tli May 1799. Monbodilo’s Origin 
and Progress of Language, (6 voK. 1773-92) is a 
very learned, heretical, and eccentric production ; 
yet in the midst of its grotesque crotchets thero 
occasionally Hashes out a wonderfully acute obser¬ 
vation, that makes one regret tlio distorted and 
misapplied talent of the author. ^ Its evolution 
theory—of monkeys that wore off their tails by 
constant sitting—seems less laughable now than 
it did to Monboddo's contemporaries; and in his 
study of man as one of the animals, and of civilisa¬ 
tion’by the light of savagery, lie certainly antici¬ 
pated the modern science or anthropology. Mon- 
boddo published, also anonymously, another work, 
Ancient Metaphysics (6 vols. 1779-99). 

MoilbllttU. a Negro stock in the basin of the 
Upper Nile and the Upper Welle. Hce Africa. 

illoucitlicri, a town of Italy, on the Po, 5 miles 
S. of Turin, with a royal palace {1470). Pop. 3103, 

MoilCOlitour, a village in tho Ereneli depart¬ 
ment of Vienne, situated 48 miles SW. of Tours, 
was the scene of the defeat of the Huguenots under 
Ooligny by the troops of fclio king of France, 3d 
October J5U9. 

Moiicricff Pits (named after the inventor, Sir 
Colin Scott MoncrioiT) are excavations in which 
heavy guns are placed in coast batteries or other 
places where it is specially necessary to protect 
blicm from hobtilc artillery five. The MoncrieiT 
system of mounting utilises the force of recoil to 


bring the gun down into tho loading position at 
the bottom of the pit. It is returned into the 
firing position (shown in the figure) either, as in 
the early patterns, by means of a heavy counter¬ 
weight in front of the breast of the gun-carriage, 
or, ns in later designs, by hydro-pneumatic 
machinery. AYhcn the counterweight in used, the 
side brackets of the carriage on which the dis¬ 
appearing movement takes place arc made on a 
specially designed curve, so that this movement 
may he regular and without any violent shock, 
Tho figure represents a diagrammatic section of 
this arrangement. A is the rotating side bracket 



revolving on teeth ; 110 arc two inclined planes 
keeping the gun horizontal as it descends into the 
position shown by dotted lines. The same result 
is obtained in the hydro-pncmnatic system of 
mounting by means of recoil presses, which also 
store up the force of the recoil and. enable it to 
lm used to elevate the gun into the firing position. 
The invention bolongs to the years 1868-72, 

Moncton, a town and port of entry of New 
Brunswick, on the Pefcitcodiac River, 89 miles by 
mil NE, of St John. It lias important railway- 
shops, a large sugar-refinery, a cotton-factory, &ft. 
Pop. 7500. 

lilOH'riOYi, a cathedral city of Italy, 58 miles 
ft. of Turin by rail Fop. 10,302. Here, on 22d 
April 1706, the Sardinians were totally defeated 
by Napoleon. 

Moiic'ra, ft class of Protozoa (q. v.) proposed 
b3 r Ilacckel to include the very lowest organ is nm 
supposed to be destitute of a nucleus. As this 
structure has hcon shown to exist in forms where 
it was formerly denied, the title is now being 
abandoned. Sec Protozoa. 

Money. Tho term money is lined, lmth in 
matters of business and in economic theories, in 
such very diltcrenb ways that it is impossible to 
cover thorn all with a simple definition. Standard 
coins, bars of bullion which can at once be con¬ 
verted into standard coins, token coins, convertible 
bank-notes, inconvertible notes, arc all included 
under ‘ money/ although they present essential 
difi’erences. In modern societies ono of the most 
important forma of money is ‘ bank money,’ or the 
money of the money-market, which for the most 
part consists of neither coin nor notes. The whole 
of the banking system of the United Kingdom, 
for example, as well explained in Bageliot's Lom¬ 
bard Street , really rests upon (die reserve kept by 
the Hank of England, and every bank receives 
deposits of 'money,' and makes advances of 
‘ money/ with the use of a very small proportion of 
coins or bank-notes. A brief survey of the develop - 
meiit of the complex monetary system of modern 
societies from ils rudimentary forms will give the 
best explanation of this uncertainty in the mean¬ 
ing of this familiar word, and also bring out in the 
clearest way the principal functions of 1 money/ 

Exchanges first take place by means of barter, but 
the di(fieldties of simple barter arc obviously very 
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great. A coincidence of mutual wants at tlic same 
time ami place is the first condition of any ex¬ 
change, ami it is plain that a common mediiun of 
cxchunyc will obviate one of tlie principal dilficul- 
tica of" direct barter. t If there is some one tiling 
which every one is willing to take, it follows Mint 
anything else can he bought or sold against this 
particular commodity. Acccmlingly the lirst fimc- 
lion of 1 money' is to provide (l) a medium of 
c.rchaufji\ and its first forms consist of things 
which aro generally desired in simple states of 
society. Skins, cattle, shells, corn, pieces of cloth, 
mat Vs nit, and many other commodities have at 
dillcrmb times and places been used a^ ‘money, 1 
in tlic sense of a common medium of exchange. 
Tim commodity chosen, however, will he of little 
advantage unless it can he used hath in largo 
arid small quantities. This consfilcrvttinn leads to 
another primary function of money—viz. (2) as 
a uicitmre of value. Not only is it necessary that 
things can ho exchanged against a common Mill- 
stance, hub tlic rates of exchange must be measured. 
Finally, ns society advances a oasis for (3) if e/e mid 
fHtift/iathi and also a method of (4) atoriuff * values 1 
without deterioration v become of importance, In 
order that these four primary functions may he 
fulfilled, (ho substance chosen for money must 
have certain properties, of which the puncipnl are 
portability or great value ill small bulk, durability, 
sameness of quality, divisibility, stability of value, 
and eognisability. It was soon discovered that 
these finalities are possessed in the highest degree 
by gold and silver. Other metals have been used 
at dillercnt times even for standard money, lmt all 
of them fail in one or more of these particulars. 
Iron is liable to vusfr, lead is too soft, tin too brittle, 
ami copper too heavy. It may ho observed that 
the importance of the qualities’varies according to 
cimi j« stances. Thus, when, ns in imntern .societies, 
the greater part of wholesale > transactions are 
effected without the intervention of maleriul 
money, portability is of comparatively email im- 
pnrtanno, whilst on the other hand stability of 
value is of the greatest importance in all kinds of 
deferred payment*. It is not necessary that nil 
the primary functions of money simuhl be fulfilled 
by the same thing. In Saxon "times, for example, 
arid for long after in England the standard measure 
of value was the pound-weight of silver, but the 
actual medium of exchange consisted of silver 
pennies. At present the actual medium of ex¬ 
change consists to a great extent of bits of paper— 
hunk-notes, cheques, and various instruments of 
credit—whilst the .standard measure of value is a 
piece of gold. 

So long as tlic attention is directed to material 
money, the principal questions that arise are 
in connection with coinage. At first, after the 
introduction of the precious metals, if was left 
to the parties concerned to te^t their weight and 
fineness with rurcttl anptof for the rule, and the 
present unsatisfactory state of the English gold 
coinage is mainly due to the survival in law of the 
presumption that it is the duty of Lhc receiver of 
money t« see that it is of bill value. Hut the 
eventful object of coinage is that a responsible 
authority should affix its stump to small ingots of 
metal, in such a way to signify their weight mid j 
puiity. Simide and important a*This duty appears, 
history is full of examples of the tie basement and , 
deterioration <ti coins by governments with the 
view of making a petty gain, It is worth noting, ! 
however, that from the earliest times (with tlic 
exception of the reign of Henry Vlll.j the English 
silver was kept of tho .‘■anic fineness. It Is bnio 
that the weight of the coins hcciune gradually less, 
but it was probably in most cases iho recognition 
of an accomplished fact (through oulinavy wear 

nml tear), and >vas not an attempt to defraud. 
The evils which arise from the natural or artificial 
debasement of coins have been well described by 
Macaulay in li is account of the rccoinngc in thercign 
of William ill. Since the primary object of coin¬ 
age was simply to furnish a mark of weight and 
hneness, all metallic money was at first exactly 
what it professed to ho. Thun, the old English 
silver pound was coined into 240 pennies ; and this 
fact is preserved in the Troy (able—20 penny¬ 
weights = 1 oz., 12 oz, = I pound. Jn process of 
time the actual weight of the penny became less 
than a pennyweight, but the same numbers were 
still supposed to go to the pound. Einnliy, a 
certain amount of gold of a certain fineness was 
declared to be equal in value to a ‘ pound of silver,’ 
or rather to 240 pennies. This is historically the 
answer to Sir Robert Ecel’s famous question, 

1 WJmb is a pound?* The technical answer to the 
question is now given by the Coinage Act of 1870 
(in substance the same as that of 1£10). The neb 
declares the nreciso weight of lhc sovereign in 
grain*, and the proportion of alloy in standard 
gold. Nominally, any one can take standard gold 
to the mint and get" it coined into sovereigns or 
half-sovereigns free of chargei 2U pounds-weight; 
Troy being coined into 934 sovereign* and one half- 
sovereign. Practically the time and trouble in¬ 
volved in going direct to the mint induced people 
to sell their gold in preference to tho Hank of 
England, and at fir&t (within certain narrow 
limits) the price varied. Now the hank is com¬ 
pelled to purchase all standard gold at £3, 17s. 9d, 
per oz., and, as it obtains from the mint i’3, 17s. 1 
10Ad., there is a hiikh.11 profit by way of brokerage, 
Allowing for this small difference, it will he seen 
that the mint price of gold—viz. £3, 17s. 10Ad.— 
simply refers to the number of standard coins made 
out of a certain amount of standard cue tab ft 
follows that this mint price is fixed and invariable 
so long ns the law remains unchanged. Thus, if 
gold became as plentiful as blackberries, or as 
scarce as diamonds, the mint price would remain 
unaffected. At the same time, however, the value 
of gold in the sense of its purchasing power over 
commodities would change according to the varin- 
lionft in the quantity, though tho precise nature 
and extent of the change would depend upon other 
elements. Tn some cases government makes a 
definite charge for coinage—that is to say, practi¬ 
cally the weight of the coins returned is^o much 
less than the weight of the bullion brought. This 
charge is called seigniorage. So long as this charge 
is paid, however, there is no restriction on the 
quantity of metal which may be converted into 
fall stand aril coin. 

It is necessary now to notice the distinction 
between standard money, in tho proper usage 
of the term, and tokcu money. The chief charac¬ 
teristics of the former are that, as just explained, 
it is coined to an unlimited extent, and further, 
that for any money contracts it is unlimited 
legal tender. In ' token 1 money these two charac¬ 
teristics are absent. The nature and uses of token 
money aro also best explained historically. In 
(lie middle ages silver was very scarce, ami prices 
were extremely low- The silver penny was origin¬ 
ally about tho size of the present Ihreeponny- 
piecc; consequently for tlie low range oF prices 
then current it was inconveniently largo and valu¬ 
able. In a petition of tlie date of 13130 it was 
pointed out that ‘beer in one penny For three 
gallons,’ ami that a penny is tho smallest coin, 
and the petitioners pray Unit smaller coins may 
lie struck to pay for their little purchases, and ‘for 
works of charity.’ Tlie great practical difficulty, 
however, was to make very small coins of full 
.stun(laid value, So much was the need of small 
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change felt, however, that by the time of Eliza¬ 
beth the people had resorted largely to 1 tokens’ of 
lead, tin, and even leather, These 1 tokens ’ were 
at first private issues, and practically were like 
very small promissory-no ten, lb was soon found 
that they svero forced into circulation by unfair 
means, and then the issuers refused to" change 
them for goods or .sterling money. The remedy 
adopted in 1013 was to give a monopoly of striking 
copper or brass farthings to certain persons for a 
consideration. Tins privilege, however, was ro 
much abused, that in many parts of the country, 
including London, there was liavdly any gold or 
silver left—the whole circulation being brass far- 
Ihinga The patentees tried to force these farthings 
o)i tlio American colonics, but it is recorded of 
Massachusetts —* March *1, 103d, at the General 
Uourt at Now Town, brass farthings were for¬ 
bidden, and bullets were made to pass for far- 
tilings. 1 These 'royal’ tokens were no sooner 
suppressed, owing to the abuses which they bud 
can,sod, than they were again replaced by private 
tokens, and it is said that over 20,000 dillcicnb 
kinds wore in use between 1048 ami 1072. Evelyn 
in his Diary speaks of the tokens issued by every 
tavern, 'passable through the neighbourhood, 
though seldom read ling further than the next 
street or two.* 

From this slight historical sketch the principles 
which should regulate the issues of 1 token’ money 
stand out cleany. Tlio smallest coins cannot 
he inado of the precious metals of full value—c.g. 
a silver farthing would ho less than one den ill 
of tho present threepenny-piece—and, accordingly, 
baser material must bo used. Hero, howover, 
the danger arises of going to the other extreme 
and making the coins too large, _ Hub this is 
only a minor dilliculty compared with the neces¬ 
sary condition that tho token coins must bear a 
fixed relation to the standard coins in value, Tims 
wo arrive ab tlio fundamental principles'of 1 token’ 
coins j they »houhi bo issued in Hunted quantities, 
be legal tender to a limited extent, and their so- 
called intrinsic value should he < less than Dig 
nominal value. Evan those nations which use 
both gold and silver as standard money {see T5x- 
METALLiftM} are compelled to use token coins for 
small values, whilst natiouH which bavo a gold 
standard must make all their silver coins 1 tokens.’ 
Willi the progress of civilisation ‘ roii resell tat ive ’ 
money, as ib lias happily been styled by Jevons, 
became of more and more importance. The 
Homans, for example, hud a highly-developed 
hanking system, which, however, was broken lip 
on tho disruption of tho empire. In tlio early 
medheval period bills of exchange were used for 
foreign payments; and that they wore considered 
ns ‘representative money’ is shown by tlio fact 
Hint in England, up to the Tiulor period, their 
value was regulated by the Royal Exchanger, a 
high olliclal connected with the mint. The develop¬ 
ment of banking in Dig modem souse was very slow. 
The earliest banks in Italy were finance companies 
which provided governments with loans, but the 
great banks, of the north of Europe were expressly 
designed to provide good money to meet the pay¬ 
ment of bills of exchange (see Adam Smith's 
account of tho origin of the llank of Amsterdam, 
Wealth of National book iv.). The money in the 
great trading centres was drawn from various 
conn tries, and was in general debased mid worn. 
The banks took this bad money from Die mer¬ 
chants and gave them good hank money in return, 
Tire merchants, however, allowed tlio money to 
remain in the hank, and handed one another 
transfers. It was soon discovered that a small 
amount of actual coin ( was .sufficient to meet all 
liabilities, and, accordingly, the remainder was 


lent. In this manner 1 bank money * 1ms in process 
of time come to consist of a laige mass of repre¬ 
sentative money supported on a metallic basis. 
See Hank. 

'Compare, on the difficulty of defining 1 money , 1 Siilg- 
wick’s Principles of Political Economy, book ii. chap, 
iv.; on tho history of material money, Rwluig'n Annals 
of t/ie Coinage, I)ann Horton ’« Silver Pound, Kenyon’s 
Gold Coins of England, Hawkins’ Silver Crdna of Eng¬ 
land; on tokens, Boyne’s Tokens in the tit vcnlcenth 
Century: on the 1 money market,’ Ilagehot’s Lombard 
Street; oil the general principles, Jcronsd Money ^ Pro¬ 
fessor F. A. Walker’s Money, Professor Nicholson’s 
Money and Monetary Problems. Tor the connection of 
money and prices, see Price, Sdo also Bullion, Cun- 
UExcr, "Weights and Measures, On own, Dollar, 
Groat, Guinea, Kitmihwatics, Shilling, &c. 

Money-lending, See Usury. 

Money-wort, a name given to various plan Is— 
Diofscorcn, Ly thru cere. Thymus, iSrc. 

MotlgC, CIASPAUD, a French mathematician 
and physicist, was born (if 1 nimble parentage at 
Beaune, in the department of Cote d’Or, 10th May 
1746. When only fifteen, fie went to study natural 
philosophy at the Oratorian College of Lyons, and 
afterwards obtained admission mto the famous 
artillery school at Mcrinrcs, where lie invented the 
method known as ‘ Descriptive Geometry.* In 
1780 lie uas clmsen a member of the French 
Academy, and was called to the Paris Lyceum as 
professor of Hydrodynamics. During the heat of 
the Revolution he became minister of Marine, hut 
soon took charge of the great manufactories for 
supplying republican France with firms and gun¬ 
powder. After lie had founded the Ecole Poly tech¬ 
nique, he was sent hy the Directory to Italy. 
Here lie formed a close friendship with Bonaparte, 
and, following him to Egypt, undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the newly- founded Egyptian Institute. On 
liis return to France, lie resumed his functions as 
nofessor in the Ecole Poly technique, and, though 
lis reverence for Napoleon continued unabated, he 
hotly opposed his aristocratic anil dynastic view’s. 
The title of Count of Pelusiuni was conferred cm 
him by Napoleon, lie died 28th July 1818. Ilifl 
principal works were Traitt El6mantaira dc 
>S Antique (1788), Lcqons dc Geometric Descriptive 
(1705), and Application dc VAnalyse d la Geo¬ 
metric (1795). 

Moil£'hy 1% a picturesque city of Bengal in India, 
on the right hank of the Ganges, 80 miles IS. by S. 
of Patna, consists of the fort, a rocky crag project¬ 
ing into the river, and the native quarter*. From 
the Pith century onwards it was a place of consider¬ 
able strength ; in the 18th century Mir Kasim made 
it his headquarters. Ho established an arsenal, 
and its armourers arc still famed, Pop. 55,372.— 
The district has an area of 3921 sq. in., with a 
pop. (1881) of 1,969,774. 

Mongols, an Asiatic people belonging to tho 
Ural-Altaic branch of tho human family, derive 
their name from a word mong , which means ‘brave/ 

‘ bold.’ Their origin and early history are Inst in 
a dim antiquity. Chinese annals first speak of 
them as dwelling, Otli to 9Di century, in what jls 
now Mongolia north of tlio desert of Gobi, and in 
the regions south of Lake Baikal- The origin of 
the royal house is enshrouded in myths, the maternal 
ancestor being by tradition a. slw-wolf; probably 
tlio house was descended from a ruling family of 
Iho Turks (Hiuiig-nu). The cradle of the Mongol 
people seems to have been on the plains between 
the river Onon, the Orkhon, ami the Korulon, the 
latter a tributary of tlio Argun. It was in that 
region that Genghis Klmn was bom, and in that 
region that lie fixed his permanent camp or capital, 
at a place called Karakorum. An ancestor of the 
great conqueror ruled in Die middle of the 12th 
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contrary over a confederation of Mongol tribes 
powerful enough to lie a serious menace to tlm 
Kin empire oi Nm*th China; and at the wuu© time 
he was able to canyon a hitter contest against the 
Tartar*. That the confederation was loose—prob¬ 
ably the only lie was the conipelliiiy will of the 
energetic chieftain—is indicated 1 >y Tcrmijin’s 
(i.e. Gengliw Klimris) earl)' struggles. It was 
only by dint of hard lighting and tenacious persist¬ 
ency that lie 'v.as able to maintain undiiiunjshed 
the [lower possessed by his father, and his father’s 
father before him. Hub the cmnjnovm's genius was 
in him, and Jio died supreme monarch of all central 
Asia (see (xENMiiS KuA'S). by his will his con¬ 
quests and territories were divided amongst his 
Horn ; the third t Qgoiai, snoccedetl him a* khakao 
or chief khan of all the Mongol people. Jkitu and 
Ordu, the sons of the eldest soil (Juchi), wove 
invested with Khwarozni, the legion watered by the 
rivers Ural, Oxuh, anil .Taxavtcs j Jagntai, the 
second son, receive<1 the territories between Bokhara, 
the Irtish, and the Gobi; the region between the 
Irtish ami Lake Baikal was assigned to Ogutai; 
ami to tlie youngest son, Tnli, was given the home 
country south of the Baikal. The first cave of 
Ogotai was to complete, in conjunction with IiK 
brother Tuli, the conquest of ^ orfch China. The 
capital of the Ivins was taken in 1234, and, the last 
emperor of the dynasty having hanged himself, the 
Mongol ruler became emperor in his stead. North 
China having been thus rtubduod, Ognltii proceeded 
to conquer (Hiinu-south of the Yellow IUvor, then 
governed by Clio Sung dynasty, and to reduce 
Corcn., Meanwhile another arniy, commanded by 
Bntu, attacked and subdued the principalities of 
wliafc is now Itnssin— Bulgaria on the Volga, 
Iliazan, Moscow, Vladimir, Kiclf. The force then 
divided ; one division under Butu entered Hungary, 
crushed the Hungarians at Mohi near Tokay, and 
captured Peslh and Oran (1241); the other division 
overwhelmed the Poles noar Idegiiitx, and pushed 
on into Moravia. During the same period yet 
another Mongol army was assailing Klnvare/m, 
which the fcon of the former wrier had recovered. 
This army drove Jdnl ml-Din out of his kingdom, 
■overran Xzevbijan, and in 1230 Armenia and 
Georgia, in all of wliich campaigns their path was 
marked by terrible cruelties ami atrocities, Ogotui 
died in 1241, Kayak, his fcun find successor, 
lcigned seven years, mat ho was followed by his 
cousin Mangn, a son of Tuli. Both princes favom ed 
Christianity. Dining Mango's velgu hi* brother 
Huhtgu won great fame as the punisher of the 
Assassins (Tsinaelite*) in Persia, ami as the 
destroyer of the calihte i>f Bagdad. Moreover, he 
subjugated ftyriu, and captured Aleppo and 
Damascus, ami threatened Jerusalem. Invested 
with these countries, lie founded tiic kingdom of 
the IIkhans in Persia (q.v,). Mania's successor 
was his illiislrious brother Kuhlai (q.v.) Khan, 
whose descend nuts ruled over China (q.v.) from 
1291 to Kki8. This eastern division of the Mongols 
was expelled from China* anil its power finally 
crushed by the Chinese, in the end of the 14th 
century. The same people gradually absorbed in 
the following centuries the various small bodies of 
Mongols scatteicd over the mitic of Asia, from the 
Cheat Wall to the Altai Mountains on the west 
and Tibet on the south-we^t. In the west of As in 
ami the east of Kmmpe were \firmed the Kipchnk 
(q.v.) states — in ltu-Ma, tJio Golden Horde, which 
subsequently broke up inlu the Tartar (q.v.) 
khanates of Kazan, AntinkhaiL and the Crimea; 
in Turkestan, the Uzbegfq.v,) principal it\\ out of 
which grow the klmnates of Bokhara and Samar¬ 
kand. Towards the end of the 14th century 
Toktiunisli imidQ hinifidf chief of the eastern 
Kipclinks, and united thereto the chieftainship 


of the Gulden Horde; but his power was crushed 
by the greater Tamerlane (q.v.). In 1519 llahor 
(q. v.), a descendant of Genghis’ aou Jagatni, founded 
the Mogul empire in India. The Kalmucks (q.v.) 
abn bohmg to the western branch of the Mongols, 

The total number of Mongols now under Chinese 
rule is estimated. at two millions. They live for 
the mo«t part in the immense plateau of central 
Asia called Mongolia (area, 1,288,000 sq, up), 
which is girdled on all sides by lofty moimluin- 
chaina (Altai, Thian-Shan, Cliingnn, &c ( ). Its 
southern portion consists of the vast desert of Gobi. 
These people am still nomads, as their historic 
ancestors before them always wove. Their wealth 
consist* in flock* of sheep, herds of horses (small, 
but- very enduring), cattle, camels, and goats. 
They am mostly Buddhists, though those in the 
west av& iu part follnwcis of Shamanism, as all 
Mongols were before the days of the great con¬ 
queror. As a rule they are hospitable, though 
indifferent to peisonal comfort, addicted to catflo- 
fctcalingand to drink, hut when sober good-hearted 
and friendly; on the whole, life being easy and 
their wants few and .simple, they disiday a lack of 
foresight, and arc lazy and dirty. > They dwell ill 
tents, which arc their* only protection against the 
violent sandstorms of hummer and the still more 
terrible siiow-hiuricaiie* of winter. They are fond 
of making religion* pilgrimages to Uiga (q.v.), the 
religion* capital of the country, and to various 
other shrine* in China and Mongolia, Kulgan and 
Kiaditn are the principal commercial centres, ft 
is difficult to estimate the numbers of the western 
Mongols, ns they have in many parts commingled 
with their Turkic neighbours ; but see snob articles, 
as Kipchaks, Kirghiz, Russia, Siberia, Tartar*, 
Turkestan, See. The Buriats (q.v.), almost entirely 
subject to Russia, are a branch of the Mongol 
race. 

The temi Mongolic is used by ethnologists to 
describe the group of cognate languages which con¬ 
stitute one division of the Tuiftnicm (q.v.) family 
of speech. Wluil Mongol literature there is con¬ 
sists for the most part of translations of religions, 
works from Tibetan and Chinese, historical works 
(notably the cluouicles of Ssanaug Sot sen in the 
middle of the 17 th century), of folk ami fairy tale#, 
and n few poetic productions. Perhaps the bunt 
known of tho folk-tales are the collection entitled 
SuhUti^Kar (ed. Jiilg, I8G8). Others have been 
published by the same scholar (186G~G9)> by Berg- 
nicum (1804-5), I. J, Schmidt (1889), and Hiissiiui 
savants. 

See Ho worth, History of the Mongols (1876-88, where 
full biblioyrnpirical details will bo found), ami (Jilmour, 
Amour/ tig Mongols (1888). 

Mongoose. Sco Ichneumon. 

Monica. Sec Augustine. 

Monies-Williams. See Williams, 

Mojii.Sin, a philosophical theory that all being 
may ultima Lely ba referred to one category. Tims 
idealism, pantheism, materialism are monism*, v* 
opposed to tlia Dualism (q.v.) of matter and 
spirit, See Philosophy. 

Monitour, he, a French journal, started by 
the publisher Pauckonckc, 5th May 1789, under 
the title of the Gazette Rationale, rut le Mon item' 
Universal- During the Rev elution its repents, 
&c. wcic of very great importance, and its value 
was immensely increased when, iu 1800 , it was 
made the ollicial organ of the government. It re¬ 
tained the privilege (without the first title, Gazette. 
Nationals, which was dropped in 1811 ) down to 
1869 , when it was supplanted by the Journal 
OJficiel. Afterwards it was issued as an Orleimisfc 
or private Conservative paper. 
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Monitor, a mwo given Vn n genua uf Lizards 
noinowhal isolated from ofchor lizards in structural 
characters; in some reboots they approach the 
Crocotlilia, which are tho highest nf existing reptiles. 
They arc the largest of existiug limrds; a specimen 
aecpiired by the College of Burgeons in X on don 
measured G feat 10 inches, Tho tail of fclie greater 
number is laterally compressed, tire hotter to adapt 
them to anna tie habits. They have received tlm 
naino Monitor from a notion that they give warn¬ 
ing by a hiding sound of llio approach of a croco¬ 
dile or alligator. There is only one genus, with 
many species.—The Monitor or Vfcriui of the Nile 



Monitor (Fimwiw nihiicus). 


(Varanw mloticus) in of a rather slender form, 
and has a long tail It is olive-gray, mottled with 
Id nek. It attains a length of five or six feet. 
Crocodiles 1 eggs or young crocodiles form tho chief 
part of its food. It i & a mirioiifl superstition in 
India, that the young of the monitor is more 
deadly than the most venomous serpent, 

Monitor. ScoNm* 

Monitorial System, m Mutual Isstkuc- 
Tion. It first occurred to Dr Andrew Bell (q.v,), 
when superintendent of the Orphan Hospital, 
Madras, in 1795, to make use of the more advanced 
boys in the school to instruct the younger pupils, 
Tlie.se youthful teachers wore called Monitors. 
Tim method was eagerly adopted by Joseph Lan¬ 
caster, who in tho first years of the 19th century 
did so much for the extension of popular education; 
and, from him ami the originator, the system was 
called indifferently the Madras and tho Lancastrian, 
as well as the Monitorial or Mutual System, Sec 
EDUCATION, Vol. IV. p. 210. Th 0 monitorial 
system is nob, as is commonly Supposed, ft method 
of teaching; it is simply a method of organising 
schools, and of providing the necessary teaching 
power. At a time when the whole question of 
primary education was in Us infancy, the t state 
refusing to promote it on tho ground thatitwas 
dangerous to society, and the public little disposed 
to contribute towards itn extension, it was of great 
importance that a system should be adopted which 
recommended itself as at once ollcctiml and econo¬ 
mical But the importance of the system as an 
educational agency was universally overrated, and 
in the end broko down. 

Monk, (lEOTtOK, Duke of Albemarle, soldier 
of fortune and restorer of llio English monarchy 
w'as the second son of Sir Thomas Monk of 
Pothcridgc, now Toning ton, North Devon, and 
was born either there or at Lull cross on SLli 
December 1009. He saw service first in fclio expe¬ 
ditions to Cadiz and Itoehollc (1623-27), and thou 
for nine years in Holland, returning to Eng¬ 
land in 1030, in time to take part m the two 
Bishops’ Wars with tho Scots. In 1042-43 ho com- 
330 ■ _ 


manded a regiment against tlie Irish rebels, in 
1344 was taken prisoner at Nantwicli l>y Fairfax. 
IFc lay two years in the Tower, where he solaced 
himself with frail, ugly Nan Rntsfonl or (Barges 
(his future duchess), and whence he freed himself 
by taking the Covenant—01 arondon hints that lie 
did so for money. As major-geneml in Ulster he 
so commended himself to Cromwell, still more by 
libs brillLaul conduct at Dunbar (UiSCl), that next 
year he was left to complete the subjection of 
.Scotland, In 1653 lie was associated with Blake 
and Deane in naval operations against tlio Dutch, 
and won two great sea-lights over Tromp (q.v.)j 
in 1354 Cromwell sent him hack to .Scotland as 
governor, in which difficult office he acquitted him¬ 
self with vigour, moderation, and equity. Even 
the Highlands were reduced to order. His home 
for five years w’as Dalkeith, where he ‘was ever 
engaged in business or in planting, which he loved 
as an amusement and occupation,* After L'mui- 
wcll’s death, seeing everything in confusion, and a 
splendid chance open to him who dared seize it, on 
New-year’s Day 1660 ho crossed the Border with 
6000 men, and live weeks later entered London un¬ 
opposed. So far ho had kept Ids intention a pro¬ 
foundly secret Still every one felt that the decision 
lay with 'Old George;’ every party courted him; 
the Kcimblicftns even oITercd ’him the protectorate. 
But, wliilo he offended nobody, lie declined tn con¬ 
nect himself with any of the sectaries, and waited 
patiently tlm eourfso of events. From the liml, his 
own wish, dictated by no high motive, had been to 
bring bad: the Stuarts; and before long lie saw 
that the nation at large was with him. The freeing 
of the Hump parliament from tlio army, the re- 
admission of tho excluded members, and the ejec¬ 
tion of ft new wirliftmenfc—these were his waiy 
steps towards the Restorations on 23d May lie 
welcomed Uharlea IT. on the beach at Dover. Monk 
now'was made Duke of Albemarle, and entrusted 
with the highest offices in the state. But lie soon 
retired from political affabs. In 1065, when the 
pWne ravaged London, and every one llcil that 
could, as governor of llio City he stuck bravely to 
his post, and did his host to allay the panic and 
confusion. Next year ho was employed ns second 
in command of the fleet scut under the Duke oi 
York against the Dutch, and was defeated by Re 
Buy ter in ft sea-fight off Dunkirk, l>nb soon after 
gained a bloody victory over him off the North 
Foreland. He (lied, sitting in his chair, at New* 
hall, liis Essex scat, on 3d January 1670, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. ‘A limn, 1 says 
Guizot, ' capable of groat things, though possessing 
no great new of soul. 

See, brides work* cited at CJiiahles I., CnosnvKLL, rmtl 
CiiARUXS II., the Lives of Monk by Gamble, his chap¬ 
lain (1671), Hkinnor (1723), Guizot (ling, trana. 1851), 
and Corbett (18S9}, the lust n eulogy. 

Monk, Mama [ c . 1817-60), a woman of bad 
diameter who pretended in 1835 to have escaped 
from the IlfltGl Rieu nunnery at Montreal, and 
who, coming to New York, found a good ninny 
cveduhms adherents, and published Awful Dis¬ 
closures and Further Disclosures, which had an 
enormous sale, 

MoiikCY* This term may be conveniently re¬ 
stricted onto to all the Fiiimites exclusive of the 
Anthropoid"Apes (q.v.). It has been sometimes 
applied to the tailed forms only, the rest being 
spoken of as Apes. This use of the words monkey 
and ape is ill-judged, inasmuch ns it implies that 
the non-anthropoid Primates arc divisible into 
tailed and tailless species. The real distinction is 
not to be found in this character. The quadra- 
nmiia as a whole are divisible into three great 
groups— (1) Anthropoid Apes; (2) Platynhini, 
the New-World monkeys; (3) Catarrhini, the 
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Old-World monkeys, It is the two latter divisions 
that are dealt with in the present article. 

In Mie Phityrrhini the nostrils are far apart; the 
tail is pielieiihilc, and the number of premolar teeth 
is in excels of that of the Ca tankini, the dental 
formula being (for the molars and nromolars) 
n, in. Ji-J, in. Jr|J. In tilo UKUinoscts the formula 
as p.in. ui. j this, coupled with some 

other peculiarities in their anatomy, led to the 
institution of a distinct group—Avctopi tl igc ini, re¬ 
garded as equivalent to either the Fintyn-hiui or 
Catarrhiui. They arc now, however, more usu¬ 
ally referred to the Platyrrhini, though placed in 
a separate family* 


a, .PJatynliinc face (Mycela vllfosus); 6, Catnnhlnc face 
(Mamcns frontal^). 

Tn tlic Old-World monkeys, or Catarrhiui, Lho 
nostrils are near together; the number of teeth 32, 
and these arranged as in the anthropoid apes and 
mans the mol am and premolam being p.in. Hi?, 
in. 5-8—the reverse of the condition seen in the 
Marmosets. The tail, when present, is never 
prehensile; and three # arc frequently ischial 
callosities developed, which structuies are entirely 
unknown among the American monkeys. 

The two divisions of the monkey tribe based 
upon those characters arc absolutely distinct in 
their geographical distribution. The Plntyvrliiiii 
are only found in America, the Calarrhini are 
limited to the Old World ; further than this, the 
fossil species, which have not been found in strata 
earlier than of the Miocene period, show the name 
rigid correspondence between structure nut] distri¬ 
bution. No Platyrrhiuo Inis been met with in Lhe 
Old World, and no Cahirrhine in the Now. 
AVliether this indicates that the monkeys of the 
two hemispheres have bad an independent origin nr 
not, ia a matter for further inquiry; it must 
indicate in any en^e the remotoncS'S of the period 
during which there was a putable land connection 
between Asia and America. 

In hotli the Old and New Worlds monkeys arc 
almost cun fined to the more tropical districts; and 
yet this is not entirely duo to an incapacity for 
near mg a rigorous climate, for monkeys occur high 
up on the sides of mountains in India. Monkeys 
do nob occur in the tropical parN of Australia. 
During the Miocene mid Pliocene periods these 
animal.-, inhabited Europe ami even England, for 
the remains of a Macaque have been described 
from the* county of Essex. At present the only 
trace left in Europe of these inhabitants is the 
Mttcarus inn us or Baikal y Ape, which occurs on 
the Hock ofGibraltar as well as on the opposite 
coast of Africa. Hut ibis. animal is perhaps not 
truly indigenous ; it may have been introduced. 

In the New World monkeys arc most abundant in 
fconth America. The Invests of the Amazon and 
tho Orinoco may be regmdod ns their headquarters. 
Theie are only ten species which occur north of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and only one of these extends 
its range into Mexico; this is a Spider Monkey. 


The West Indian islands contain no indigenous 
monkeys. The American monkeys are all arboreal; 
ami tins of course limits their range to forest-clad 
districts. The prehensile tail has an obvious 
relation to their mode of life. But it w a most 
singular fact that the long-tailed monkeys of the 
Old World, which might often gain considerable 
advantage from being able to use their tail as 
ft grasping organ, are totally unable to do so, 

Some or the more remarkable kinds of monkeys 
are noticed in separate articles (Baboon, Baud Any 
Ape, Entelujs, Howler, Marmoset, &c.). 

ill O ilk-li si I, another name for tho Angel-fish 
(q.v.j, was also applied in the 16th century to a 
large specimen of the Loligo or Squid family. 

Monk’s-hood, Sec Aconite, 

Monk’s Rliulmrb' See Dock. 

MonillOlltll' the county town of Monmouth- 
diire, stands, girt by wooded hills, at the influx of 
the Mommw to the Wye, 10 miles N. of Chepstow, 
18 S, of Hereford, and 120 WSW. of Gloucester, 
Its chief features arc Hie ruined castle of .John of 
Haunt, in which Henry Y. was bom; the parish 
(dmroll, dating from the 14th century, and restored 
in 1SS2 by Street at a cost of "£7000, with a 
graceful spire 200 feet high; the bridge over the 
Moimow (1272), with its ‘Welsh gale,’ and near 
it, a small Norman chapel; a fragment of a Bene¬ 
dictine priory, with 1 Geoffrey of Moimioulli’a 
study; 1 the new town-hall, built in 1888 at a cost 
of £10,000 ; and a grammar-school (1G14). In tlio 
neighbourhood aie the temple-crowned Kymin (800 
feet), commanding n glorious view; the Buckstone. 
a rocking-stone, displaced by tourints in 1885, but 
since rc-poised j and, 7 mile* SAY., the superb ruins 
of Raglan Castle, defended for ten weeks in 1616 
against Fairfax by the old Marquis of Worcester. 
First chartered by Edward VI., Monmouth unites 
with Newport and Usk to return a member. Pop. 
(1851) 5710; (1881) 6112. See Charters of Mon¬ 
mouth (1826), and works by Heath (1804) and 
Greene (1870). 

Monmouth, capital of Warren county, Illinois, 
is 179 miles by rail WSW. of Chicago. Ib is the 
seat of Monmouth College (United Presbyterian, 
1856), with about 400 students, and manufactures 
agricultural implements, sewer pipes, and cigars, 
Pop. (1890) 5887. 

Monmouth, James, Duke or, was born at 
Rotterdam, 0th April 1649, the son of ‘ bmwnc, 
beautiful, bolde, but insipid * Lucy SValterft (1630- 
S3), by Charles 11., she said, lmt more likely by 
Colonel Holicrt Sidney, to whom and lo whose 
brother Algernon she had lately been mistress, 
When in 1G56 she came with her son to London, 
Hie was treated as the king’s wife, and by Crom¬ 
well was sent to the Tower, and then bade to Paris. 
Charles sought out the boy and committed him Lo 
the care of Lord Crofts, who gave him his own 
name. In 1662, after the Restoration, 1 Mr James 
Crofts' came to England with tho queen-dowager, 
and was handsomely lodged at Il/unpton Court and 
Whitehall. In 1G63 he was created Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, and wedded to a rich heiress, Anno, Coun¬ 
tess of IUieeUiuch (l(i51-173'2); in 1670 he succeeded 
Monk as cap tain -general of tin* forces, and in 1673 
received Lhe additional title of Duke of Ihiccleuoh. 
A poor, weak libertine, he yet became the idol of 
the populace, thanks to his beauty ami his filla¬ 
bility, to his iuiniumty towards the 1 Covenanters at 
Bothwdl Bridge (1079), to tho agitation of the 
Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill, and to his two 
semi-royal progresses in the west and Hie north of 
England (1680-82). There were rumours of his 
legitimacy, the nroofu in a certain ‘black box;* 
and Shaftesbury knew well how to pit the 1 Protofl- 
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tant Dnko * against tlic Popish heir-presumptive to 
tho throne^ how to enmesh him in the Rye-honso 
Plot (1083), on wIioho discovery Monmouth lied, .as 
four years before, to the bow Countries, There he 
remained until Charles's death, when, in concert 
with Argyll's Scotch expedition, with eighty-two 
followers no invaded England, On 11th June 1G85 
he landed nt Lymc-Regis, and issued a manifesto 
branding James ns a murdiw and popish usurper, 
and asserting lii« own legitimacy ami right to Lho 
crown. lie was received with accluinations at 
Taunton, whore ho wan himself proclaimed King 
James II. ; and on the early mornni£ of 0th June, 
after a round About march to near Bristol and Bath, 
ho attempted with 2000 foot and GOO horse (peasants 
mostly and miners J, to surprise the king’s forces, 
2700 strong 1 , which under tlio Earl of Eevershiim 
were encamped on Scdgemoor, near t Bridgwater. 
His men could not cross a broad drain, and were 
mowed down by the royal .artillery, 300 falling on 
the field. 1000 more in Lhe pursuit. Monmouth 
himself lmd lied, but on the 8th was taken, dis¬ 
guised ns a shepherd, in a ditch near Ringwood. 
His bearing before James was dastardly. Ho wept; 
ho omiidofl io his foot; ho even oilonjd to turn 
Catholic, No: an loth July lie was bnnglingly 
beheaded upon Tower Hill, anil buried in the chapel 
of St X J ctor-ad-Vincula. TIis duchess had borne 
him six. children j but his last thoughts wove all 
with Ids mistress, Lady Henrietta AYcntworth, who 
died of sorrow nine months after hint. In the 
* Bloody Assize' that followed the rebel lion, Judge 
Jeffreys hanged 331 rohols, transported 840 to the 
plantations, and whipped or fined 33 others. 

Soo O. Roberts, Life of Monmouth (2 vote. 1844), with 
works cited at Uuables II, and James II. 

Monmouth shire, a county ill tile west of 
England, bounded NE, ,by Hereford, E, l*y Glou¬ 
cester, ft. by the estuary of the Severn, and W. 
and NW> by South Wales, With a maximum 
length and breadth of 32 and 28 miles, it contains 
578 scj.m,, or 370,350 acres, of which more than one- 
half is under permanent pasture, and about one- 
twelfth in woods, Pop. (J801) 45,532; (1841) 
134,308 ; 11881) 211,2(37. Its surface is for the 
most part hilly, especially in the north and north¬ 
west (the Siigav Loaf is 1954 feet high), but the 
GVridicofc and Wont long Levels, which for a distance 
of '25 miles skirt the southern coast, arc so low as 
to require in places the protection of sea-walls and 
earthworks. The Wyo, with its tributary the 
Monuow, the Usk, Ehwy, and Runvney, all (lowing 
south into tbe estuary of the Severn, arc the 
principal rivers, Ill the rich valleys of the three 
former wheat is the principal crop raised, whilst on 
the poorer soils on the west side of the county oats 
and barley are chiolly grown. There are also ex¬ 
tensive orchards. The great wealth, however, of 
Monmouthshire is derived from its minerals, coal 
and ironstone abounding in the region of Polity pool 
and Rhyniney. 1 n 1889 coal weighing 6,751,308 tons 
and of the value nt the pit's month of £2,503,010 
was raised; nearly 400,000 tons of pig-iron were 
made, and much 1 limestone and other building 
stono, os also fireclay, produced. The county com¬ 
prises six hundreds, the municipal boroughs of 
Monmouth ami Newport, and 147 civil parishes. 
Three members arc returned to parliament for 
the county, and one for the combined borough of 
Monmouth, Newport, and IJsk; the County 
Council number* 04, Towns other than the above 
are Abergavenny, Blaouavon, Caerlcon, Chop tow, 
and Tredegar. 'Monmouthshire, which until 1535 
formed part of Wales, is noted for its beautiful 
scenery and for the many remains of feudal castles, 
&c, scattered throughout it. Of these the finest 
examples arc the castles of Raglan, Caldicot, and 
Chepstow, and the abbeys of Llanfchuny and 


Tintorn. ftee the county histories by Williams 
(1700) and Coxo ( 1 801). 

Monochlamydcrc, Sec Calyx, Flower, 

iUpilOcllord, an apparatus constructed to 
exhibit tho mathematical proportions of musical 
intervals. It consists of a lint board of 4 or 
8 feet long, or better 10 feet, where space can bo 
spared. The breadth of the board is according 
to the number of tbe .strings, which are from 
two to six. The board is covered with lino white 
paper. A straight line is drawn from end to end 
Mow each string, and each line is accurately 
divided into the different proportions into which the 
full length of the string, as a fundamental sound, 
harmonically divides itself (see IIAltMONiCS ), The 
string is fixed at one end, and rests on a bridge; 
while at the other end, where it also rests on a 
bridge, it is stretched by a tuning-peg, or by a 
weight, The sounds from the strings are produced 
by a violin-bow. The monocliord is chiefly used in 
illustrating acoustical experiments in the proportion 
of intervals ami temperament. 

Monoclinal Strain. See geology, Moun¬ 
tains, SIT! A TIFIC A T TON, 

lUoiiocotylc'dons. Tbe higher phanerogams 
arc distinguished from the Gynmospenns by their 
closed ovary as Angiosperm«, and there fall into 
two main alUanc.cs, recognised by Ray and other 
predecessors of Linn am s as monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons. The former arc readily distinguished, 
as the name implies, by the single cotyledon of the 
embryonic plant, but also by a number of other 
important structural charactem Thus, the primary 
root (although it may develop strongly in ger¬ 
mination, as in palms, lilies, maize, &c.) soon censes 
to grow, and is replaced by lateral (adventitious) 
roots. Tho axis of the embryo also often dies 
away after producing lateral shoots, which may die 
in turn, and so on (e.g. sympodinl rhizome of 
Solomon’s Seal, tubers of orchids, <Src.), but fre¬ 
quently also lengthens into the prim Ary stem of 
full-grown plant (c.g. pnlms, aloe, mnize, &c,)j 
wliilu young it grows (as in ferns) in the form of 
an inverted cono, each successive section being 
longer than the preceding until tho adult me is 
reached, when the stein becomes cylindrical, taper¬ 
ing off onty at the extreme point. There is thus 
usually no secondary growth in thickness (see, 
however, DiuC/ENA). The leaves are seldom 
whorled, and the arrangement in two alternating 
rows is commonest. The leaf-bores are usually 
sheathing, and stipules are absent. Tlio lamina is 
usually entire, the venation not ridged on tho 
under aide, and usually parallel. The liliro-vascular 
bundles of tlio stem do not anastomose nor form a 
ring, but are distributed throughout tho whulo 
stem, which thus does not exhibit tho pith nor 
separable bark so familiar in many dicotyledons. 
Tho (lower consists of alternating and isonierous 
whorls, outer and inner perianth, outer and inner 
stamens, and usually only oue car pell ary whorl j 
but from this type many characteristic specialisa¬ 
tions arise. The endosperm is usually large ancl 
persistent, hut some orders are exalbuminous, 

The systematic study of the monocotyledons is 
most easily undertaken by clearly familiarising 
one’s self with the Liliacca* and their immediate 
allies, A inaryljidacofe, Iridacem, &c. j and next by 
studying the progross of the floral specialisation, 
through ftcitaimnerc io its extreme in Orcliidacen\ 
Starting again from the lilies and their scarcely 
distinguishable allies, the rushes (Juncnceic), wu 
easily distinguish one scries of degenerative (or 
more accurately vegetative) types, culminating in 
the sedges (Cypcraceie) and grasses, commonly 
grouped ns Glunuilovfc. Another somewhat analo¬ 
gous line of change gives us the palms and Aroiden?, 
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"nmpcil at ^pniHcltlon* 1 . The Helohisi? (including 
5uneaginca\ AILtimeeic, Hydroclmridocea.’) aie 
a\f'» "i special interest, an representing in awno 
n^pcots iiwjio primeval forms, and pointing book 
to a common ancestry with dicotyledons. _ Bee 
Yi:getAuli: Kingdom,* and minw special article* ■, 
uLo Goebel^, Van Tieghcni\ or otSier text-books 
of botany. For systematic details, sec Kngler* 
Pjhiazcnjmiilicii or the Genera Pltuittmtnu 
Monotl, Adom*«c, an active theologian of the 
Informed Olmreh, was boro in 1802 at Copenhagen, 
tin? son of n pieuclior, himself a native of Geneva. 
Ife studied at Geneva, and laboured an a preacher 
at Naples and Lyons, ns a profit or at ^loritanbaii, 
iiinl again as a pvenelmv in Paris until his death, 
Uth April 185ft. He published sermons and many' 
reUgious work* vrliiclt were widely popular.—His 
bj fit her, FntfnfcJUC 1 , born 171 li May J 704- mb lUonuaz, 
in the, caut<m of Vaiul, \va« thirty years a prominent 
p.i-tor in Paris, and founded in 1*U9, together with 
Urn/nt Git-sjiaiin, the Vrec lieftmneil Church of 
France. He edited until his death, 30th Dec ember 
] S(l3 r tlie A rchives flu Christian kmc. Bee Adolphe’* 
Lite and Letters (Eng. trans. 1885). 

, Jlouodon. Beo Nauwhal. 

MdlWDCifllLS (Gr. monos, *one,' aird oil'iou x ‘a 
habitation'), a term introduced by Linntoua to 
describe those plants which liavc the stamen* anti 
pistil in clilfcrunb liowcm, but upon the same plant 
—<?.g. Imp, box, birch, liccch, abler, oak, lintel. 
Such plants formed one of the clashes (Moruncia) 
of the Linnean system, but wore obviously a 
specially artificial alliance, since that partial or 
complete .sep/uation of the sexes fro which we apply 
tim term* monoecious or dicccious respectively arises 
nmtinuaNv among the most unrelated plants ov 
ttnimar«. 'Sue Flower, Bex. 

Monogdiists. Bee Ethnology. 

Monogram {Or-h a character composed of two 
1 ox move letiovii of alphabet, of leu tatevluGfid w itli 

other lines, nud used as a cipher or abbreviation of 
a name. A perfect monogram is one in which alt 
the letters of the word are to be traced. They are 
found on early Greek coins, medals, nml scaly, anti 
on Irho family coins of Home, hub nob on the coins 
of fclic earlier Roman emperors. Constantine 
! placed on his coins one of the earliest of Christian 
monograms, composed of the fust ami second letter* 
of NPirrox (Christos), a monogram which also 
appeared on the Labannn {^eo 
Ottoss, Vul III. p. 582; and 
Constantine) j we often lind 
it combined with the tot 
and last letters of tlio Greek 
alphabet ( Iim\ i. 8). Another 
well-known monogram is thaL 
of tlio name of Jesus, IllS, 
from tiic first three letters of 
iHiiUYi, popes, empevovft, 
and kings of France during 
Fig. L the middle ages were in the 
pmcthsc of using Juncmogviun 

instead of Mailing tln-ir juujjlh, Fig, 1 rcprumni ts 

that of Charlemagne, a perfect monogram, in which 
all the letters of Karol it# can be traced. 
Fainter* and engi aver* in Germany and 
Italy have used monograms to a large 
extent as a means of distinguishing their 
works. Fig. 2 G the mmiognun of Albert 
hi# *■ Diirer. The Jii>t ivpogiaplicr* made use 
of n milligrams or ciphers, a series of which, 
well known to the bihlidgiuplicv, liven the identity 
of tUu wuqwaA Gdilum*, Ueviuau, Italian, and Eng* 
lif.li, from the invention of printing down to t/io 
middle or end of the 16th century. Those of 
William Caxtmi ami Oaspard Philippe, an old 
Paris printer, will be found at Look, Vo I. II, p, 


303. Bee Bnilliot, Dictionndire des Monogrammes 
{ 1834); Pnpl essis, .Dicfionn (tire d& Marque v (1 ’aris, 
1887). Potters* marks will be found af POTTEUY. 

Mono grill}! i (Or.), a work in which a par¬ 
ticular subject in any science is treated by itself, and 
forms the whole subject of the work— 6 an all-si(led 
and exhaustive study of ft special or limited sub¬ 
ject/ as it l\wi been Called. Muitogveuplui have con¬ 
tributed much to our knowledge, especially in the 
department of the natural sciences, 'The term, 
however, is often loosely used for a small book on 
miscellaneous topics, 

Monolith. Bee Standing -stones, 

Monomania, Beo Insanity, 
^MonongaHc'hi* a river which rises in AA T est 
Virginia and Hows north to Pittsburgh, where it 
unites with the Alleghany to form the Ohio. 

Mono r pl\ysiR v S, Christians who hold that Christ 
has only one nature (CVr. mo?\os, * r,nc 5 1 physis t 
'nature’'). See Giucek Cnuncu, A r ol. X. p. 308. 

Monopoli, a town of Southern Italy, on the 
Adriatic, 43 miles by mil NYT. of Ibbidisi, with a 
eatUedval, aaeviut walk, aud a castle built in 1552 
by Charles V. Pop* 13,154. 

Monopoly is properly definable a^ the solo or 
exclusive right of selling or trading enjoyed by an 
individual or group of individuals, in its strict 
senae monopoly belongs to an economic era whieh 
lm* passed away. During medieval tinies ami the 
poriod tiiat followed, exclusive rights prcvadwl 
iu almost all departments. There wore manorial 
rights which circumscribed individual action. The 
city and the guild had Umir spheres of production 
and of trade more or less clearly defined, rind more 
or Joss thoiougldy reco"i»ise<l in practice. The 
central governments which arose on the ruins of the 
mediaeval system continued to recognise such cx- 
clu*ir<3 rights, sometimes conforrintj on favoured 
iivUvULials the sole privilege of ffelling the moy,t 
necessary aiiielus of life, in other cn*cs granting 
to great companies the monopoly of trade over 
immense regions of tlic world. It is with these 
instances that the name monopoly is most strictly 
associated in history. Tlui Iasi parliament of 
Elizabeth, held in proiimuiced an emphatic 
condemnation of tin* monopolies granted by Hint 
rpiGpii, and oven she liad to yield to the storm, 
Bali and coni were among the articles whose sale 
wa* fcliu.s subject to monopoly. One of the mem¬ 
bers made a sensation by asking: not bread 

among the number? 1 Curiously enough, Llic pre¬ 
vious year saw the foundation by loyal charier of 
the greatest of the companies which were based on 
the exclusive right of trade in an immense foreign 
market, the Fast India Company. The opposition 
to monopolies at home continued under the 
Stuarts, and their abolition may be regarded as one 
of the important results of the grunt parliamentary 
struggle uf that time. 

The spread of freedom has tended to the abolition 
of such monopolies, whether vested in indmilnab, 
in trade corporafciouw, or in greats companies en¬ 
gaged in foreign commerce, but, while the mono¬ 
poly of law ha* so far passed away, new tendencies 
towards a monopoly of fact have been selling iu. 
Under the prevalent system it i« still the aim of 
the competitor to secure as far ns pueblo the ex¬ 
clusive sale of tlio commodity in which be deals, 
either in the world-market or over a given portion 
of itn»d when the single competitor is nut strong 
enough to accomplish this, lie seeks to attain hi* 
object by cmuVmaUou with a group of those en¬ 
gaged in tlio same business. The modern trust 
syndicate or union is tlio outcome of snob effort*; 
and the great danger attendant on such gigantit- 
combinations is the establishment of a monopoly 
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injurious lu society, The trust considered in its 
social and economic aspects oilers a, wide problem 
for discussion ; there can he no doubt that Lb estab¬ 
lishes or seeks to establish a monopoly of fact. As 
regards tlio United States it may bo maintained 
that such a monopoly is favoured by Protection j 
but in view of the fact that the same tendency 
is observable in England, where free competition 
with all the world exists, it should he considered 
whether such combinations are not a * natural ’ 
outcome of the prevailing economic system, \Vc 
have hero merely to point out that in all such com¬ 
binations, whether operating over tlio whole world- 
market or over apovtiouof it, the tendency towards 
a monopoly of fact is involved. In conclusion, 
reference siiould be made to monopolies, as in 
tobacco, retained by corfeaia governments, but 
nirely for revenue purposes. It was part of the 
nfcer fiscal policy of Bismarck to establish such 
a state monopoly in spirits. See Farmers- 
(tENEILAI* 

Monotheism, tho term usually employed to 
denote a belief in tho unity of the Godhead, 
or belief'in and worship of line God. It is thus 
the opposite of Polytheism. The doebrinu of the 
Trinity is thought by some (e.g. the Unitarians) 
to be incompatible with tlio monotheism taught 
by Jesus Christ, and is there fora rejected as no 
part of Ilia teaching. Mohammedans and Jews, of 
course, rojeefc with vehemence Hie least approach 
to a Trinitarian conception of tlio Deity. 

IHoJlOtllcllSlll (Gr. monos, 1 single/ and thelein , 
‘to will*)| the doctrine that Christ had only one 
will. It is a modiftcation of Eulycliiaiiiam, >Seo 
Etjtycjies ; GREEK Church, Yol. Y. p. 308. 

ftlouotrcin'atn (Gr. mono*?, single-/ trema, 
'an opening*), the lowest order of mammalia, in 
many of tiioir characteristic points indicate an 
approximation to reptiles. The skull is smooth; 
the brain-case very small as compared to the face ; 
tho snout much prolonged, and the jaws unpro¬ 
vided with soft movable lips, and not furnished 
with teeth, except in the young Ornithorhynchus, 
where they have been discovered by Poulton and 
Thomas. ‘The cranial bones coalesce, a>s do a 
bird’s, at ft very early period, and leave no signs 
of sutures. The external car is altogether absent j 
while the eyes, though small, are perfectly de¬ 
veloped, 

Tlio bones of the shoulder, forming the scapular 
arch, arc unlike those of any other mammals, and 
resemble those of reptiles. At the top of the 
sternum is a T-shaped hone, formed hy the union 
of the two clavicles, corresponding to bfi efurcultun 
in the bird’s skeleton, and to the clavicles and 
intoi’clavide of the reptile, The coracoid bones, 
which in other mammals arc mere processes of the 
scapula, are here extremely large, and assist in 
strengthening the scapular arch; they are produced 
beyond the socket of the huiueim (the glenoid 
cavity), so as to articulate with the sternum. 
Tlio pclvte is provided with marsupial bones, 
Tlio ovaries are analogous to those of the Saurep- 
sida (reptiles and birds), the right ovary being 
comparatively undeveloped, while the left forms 
a rncemiforin mass, The orifices of the urinary 
canals, the intestinal canal, and the generative canal 
open, as in bird* and reptiles, into a common cloaca, 
from which circumstance the order Monotrcmata 
derives its name, Tho ova (as has been shown by 
Poullon for Ornithorhynchus, and by Dodd aid and 
Caldwell for Echidna) are of large size, and con¬ 
tain an immense amount of yolk, as in the reptile 
or bird. Caldwell 1ms discovered also the imp or tan fc 
fact that the early stages of development are like 
those of a reptile, and has confirmed the earlier 
discovery that these mammals lay eggs furnished 


with a thick shell. The Echidna carries its eggs 
in its pouch, but tho Oniithorliyiichus deposits 
them in its burrow. The mammary glands, of 
which there is only one on each side/arc nob pro¬ 
vided with nipples, but open by simple slits on 
each aide of the abdomen. It has been proved, 
moreover, that the mammary glands arc altogether 
different from those of other mammals, anti only 
functionally resemble them. 

This order includes only two or three species, all 
natives of Australia or Yan Diemen’s Land, which, 
however, form two families—the OrnithorliynchiiUe 
{sec OitNiTHOimVNT’HUS) and the Echidmdm (see 
EauDNA). R appears probable from what is new 
known of the teeth of Ornithorhynchus that some 
of the Mesozoic mammalian remains which were 
formerly referred to the Mamnpialia arc really 
those of Monotrcmata. The literature of tho 
group is fully referred to in The Catalogue of 
Mcu'supialia and Monoircmata (British Museum). 

lUonrealc, ft city of Sicily, 5 miles S\V. of 
Palermo. The ‘royal mount/from which it gets 
its name, is 1231 feet high, and on it stands the 
famous cruciform Norman cathedral (1176), which 
measures 333 by 132 feet, and within is entirely 
covered with mosaics. Pop. 13,898. 

Monro, Alexander, founder of tho medical 
school of Edinburgh, styled jmimus to distinguish 
him from his son and successor, was born in 
London, September 8, 1097. Ills grandfather, 
Sir Alexander Monro, a colonel in the army of 
Charles II. at the battle of Worcester in 1051, 
was afterwards an advocate at the Scottish bar. 
Alexander studied at London under Ilawksbee, 
Whiston, mid Cheschlon, at Paris under Bou¬ 
quet, and at Leyden under Bocrhaavc, and after 
1710 lectured at Edinburgh on anatomy and surgery. 
His lectures, with those of Alston on botany, led 
to tho founding of the medierd school, when Monro 
was appointed professor of Anatomy in 1721. lie 
was received into the university in 1725. Ear 
forty years lie lectured regularly on anatomy nnd 
surgery from October to May, students coming 
from all parts of Britain to hear him. Of the 
establishment of the Koyal Infirmary of Edin¬ 
burgh lie was one of the two principal promote™, 
and he there delivered clinical lectures. In 1759 
1m resigned the anatomical chair to his youngest 
son, Dr Alexander Monro,^ hut continued his 
clinical lectures at the Infirmary. His princi¬ 
pal works are Osteology (1726), Essay on Com¬ 
parative Anatomy (1741). Observations Anatomi¬ 
cal and Physiological (1758), and an Account of 
the Success of Inoculation of Smallpox in Scotland 
(1765). lie died July 10, 1707. He was a Fellow 
of the Koyal HocieLy of London, and of various 
foreign societies. A collected edition of hi* works, 
with Life, was issued by his son (1781). 

Alexander Monro, sceumlm (1733-1817), 
youngest son of the preceding, studied at Edm- 
linrgli, Berlin, and Leyden, and succeeded hifl father 
in the chair of Anatomy, and as secretary of tho 
Koyal Society of Edinburgh. lie published works 
oil‘the nervous system {1783), on the physiology of 
fishes (1785), anil mi the brain, the eye, and the 
ear (1797).—He again was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander Monko, tertins (1773-1859), who 
wrote on hernia, and on the stomach, and an 
Anatomy of the Human JJodg (4 vols. 1813). 

Monroe, ft city of Michigan, on the liaisin 
Iliver, 2 miles by aslim-canal from Lake Erie, nnd 
40 miles by rail SSW. of Detroit. It contains a 
number oi Hour-mills, a woollen-mill, and othor 
manufactories. Pop. (I8S4) 6281. 

MoiiroCj James, filth president of tho United 
Slates, was born in 'Wefltmoretnnd county, Vir¬ 
ginia, April 28, 1758, the descendant; of u'family 




of Scottish extraction which hart emigrated to 
Virginia a century before. Ho entered 'William 
ami Marv College at the age of eighteen, but soon 
threw aside hi» brinks, with a number of his fellow- 
students, to join the army under AYiudiingLou. lie 
was preseiit at several battles, and was wounded 
at Trenton; lie afterwards attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel a* an nide-do*canii> and military 
commit loner, but was disappointed in his efforts 
to obtain a commission in a Virginia regiment, 
and attached himself to defiers on, with whom ho 
studied law. In 1782 lie was elected to the 
assembly of Virginia anti appointed one of the 
executive council. Next year he \va< returned to 
congress, where he sat for three years, and in 17-85 
was chairman of a committee whose report ulti¬ 
mately led to tlio conventions at Annapolis and 
Philadelphia in 1780 tind 1787, at which the con¬ 
stitution of the United States was framed. Monroe 
himself was a member of the Virginia convention 
held lo consider the ratification of the proposed 
constitution, which, along with Patrick Henry and 
other States’ Rights men, he opposed, fearing the 
power and encroachment of the Federal govern¬ 
ment. He was a member of the United States 
senate from 17 U 0 to 179-1, and offered a determined 
opposition to iVfu-Mn^ton ami the Federalists ; yet 
the government appointed him to succeed (louver- 
neur Morris as minister to France, where lie made 
himself very popular with tins revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, until he was recalled in 1790 for displaying 
loo decided French sympathies. On his return lio 
published (1707) tin attack on the executive for 
their treatment of him, and, although Washington 
himself, who had then retired, took no notice of 
it, the book brought on a bitter controversy and 
made Monroe the darling of the Democrats" He 
wan governor of Virginia from 1799 to 1809, anil 
then Jefferson sent him as an extra plenipoten¬ 
tiary to Franco, where in 1803 he and Robert II 
Livingston effected the purchase of Louisiana 
(q.v.). The next four years were spent in less 
successful diplomacy at Loudon and Madrid; he 
failed in Ids negotiations with Spain for the ( 
cession of Florida, whilst a treaty which lie finally ' 
concluded with (treat Britain provided neither | 
against the impressment of American seamen nor . 
lor an indenmity for American lapses by ,seizure,s 
at sea, ami Jelicr*on refused to refer "it to the 
senate. Monroe promptly returned home and 
drew up another defence, and the Virginians 
endorsed Iris conduct find policy by a third time 
electing him to the assembly. In 1811 lie was 
again chosen governor iff Yiigmia. In the same 
year Madison niado him secretary of state; this 
post he retained till 1817, ami (hiring 1814-15 ho 
acted also as secretary of war. 

In 18115 .Monroe was elected president of the 
United States, and four years later he was re¬ 
elected almost unanimously; the acquisition of 
Florida from Spain (1819),'and the settlement of 
the vexed question respecting the extension of 
slavery by the Missouri Compromise, by which, 
after the reception of Missouri as a slave-Mate, 
tlie institution was prohibited above the line of 
latitude 30\ helped to secure this result. Ilia 
must popular acts, perhaps, were tlio recognition 
of the independence of the Spanish American re¬ 
publics, and tlio promulgation in a message to 
congress (1823) of what has since been railed tlio 
‘ Mom of} Doctrine.’ This irttemuro gniTjociicd the 
principle, ‘in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American 
continents . . . are lioncc forth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonisation by any European 
power. . . . IVitli ( the existing colonies or de¬ 
pendencies of any European power wo have not 
interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 


government* who have declared their iiulopond- 
once and maintained it, and whose independence 
we have . , . acknowledged, wo could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any oilier manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.* In 182,5 
Monroe retired to his seat at Oak Hill, London 
county, Virginia, where lie acted as justice of the 
peace, a regent of the university of Virginia, and 
niGinhor of the state convention ; lull a profuse 
generosity and hospitality caused him to lie over¬ 
whelmed" with debt, and'ho found refuge with his 
relations in Now York, where lie died in 1831 — 
like bis predecessors, Adams and Jefferson, on tbe 
4tli of July. In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. Monroe was an upright and con¬ 
sistent statesman, and a faithful servant of his 
country, though lie had not the brilliant talentn of 
some of his great contemporaries. 

See tho Lives by John Quincy Adams (18GG) and 
UmueL (J. Uilinsui (in ‘American Statesmen* scries, 
1883); also Cl. F. Tucker’s Concise History of the Monroe 
Doctrine (Boston, 1885). 

Monrovia. See Lihewa. 

MoiVti (Flmn. Bcrrjcn), the capital of the Belgian 
province of Hiiinuulfc, on Die Trouillo, 38 niiles 
SS1V. of Brussels, Its fortifications, renewed and 
.strengthened since 1818, were demolished in 1862; 
but the country around can lie laid under water. 
The Ctuial de Condo connects Maun with tbe 
Scheldt. The church of »Sb Waudni (1450-1589) 
is ti masterpiece of (Jothic; nml there area town- 
hall (1458), a belfry (1662) 275 feet high, u good 
library, Ac. The manufactures include woollen 
and cotton goods, cutlery, and sugar; whilst the 
vicinity forms an extensive coalfield. Pop. (1875) 
24,539; (18S9) 2(3,050. Moms, occupying the 
of ime of CWlU's camps, was made the capital of 
Hainan It by Charlemagne in 80-k France, Spain, 
and Austria often contended for its possession, 
Sec Honin’* Uistoire (k Mans (2 vols. 1868). 

Mon.sitfhorc, a titlo of honour given to pre¬ 
lates of the Roman Catholic. Church. Formerly in 
France the corresponding title of Monacifjncur was 
allowed to all high dignitaries of the church, to 
the princes of the blood-royal, to the higher nobles, 
and to the presidents of the superior law-courts. 
Ihifc from t)m time of Louis XLV. M on seigneur 
without further addition was appropriated as the 
title of the Dauphin. 

MOIISOOH is derived from tlio Arabic Mminim, 
‘a net time,* 1 .season,* and was for long applied to 
those wind* prevailing in the Indian Ocean which 
blow from the south-west from April to October, 
and from Die opposite direction, or north-east, from 
October to April. The monsoons, in common with 
all winds whether regular or irregular, depend pri¬ 
marily on an unequal distribution of temperature 
and moisture over that portion of Dio earth’s 
surface where they occur, which in their turn 
give rise to ;iu unequal distribution of atmospheric 
pressure. From this unequal distribution of Die 
niass of the earl ids atmosphere winds lake their 
rise—-winds being simply the Umv of Hie air from 
a region of higher towards a region of lower pres¬ 
sure, or from where there is a surplus to where 
there is a deficiency of air. The term monsoon 
has in recent years come to lie used with u wider 
significance than formerly ; it is now generally 
applied lo the winds connected with all cuntinoTits 
which arc of regular occurrence with the periodical 
return of the seasons. The winds of Australia are 
thus strictly inousoonal; over tlio greater part of 
North America the prevailing winds have a well- 
marked monsoonal character; similarly, monsoons 
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occur on fcho coasts of Brazil, Peru, North Africa, 
fljifl nil other regions tlwifc hjLpRoii to lie between 
regions -whose tompovalmro, ami necessarily fclieir 
pressures also, differ markedly from each other 
at (lido rent times of the year, 8eo Winds. 

Monstrance (Lab. mon&inire, Ho show’), 
called also OSTENSORY, fcho SJicrcd utensil em¬ 
ployed in tho Catholic Clmrcli for the purpose of 
presenting the consecrated host for tho adoration of 
the people, fis well while 
it is carried in proces¬ 
sion when it is ex¬ 
posed upon the altar 
on occasions of special 
solemnity and prayer. 
It consists of two parts, 
.the foot or stand upon 
which it lasts, find the 
repository or case in 
- which the host; is ex¬ 
hibited, The latter con¬ 
tains a small semi-cir¬ 
cular holder called tho 
litHiiia, or crescent, in 
which Hie host is fixed ; 
and it appears anciently 
to have 1 men of a cylin¬ 
drical or lower-shaped 
form, in the central 
portion of which, con¬ 
sisting of a glass or 
crystal cylinder, the 
host was placed, At 
present it is more com¬ 
monly in the form of a 
star or sun with rays, 
tho central portion of 
which is of glass or eryataJ, and serves to permit 
the host to he seen. Tins portion, or at least tho 
crescent, is of gold or of silver giltj the rest in 
generally of tho precious metals, or at least gilt 
or silvered, although tho lower Portion in occasion¬ 
ally of hronze artistically wrought. 

Monstrosity is the tone applied in human find 
comparative anatomy to an aberrant formation of 
tho body consequent upon early disturbances* in the 
developmental processes in fcho embryo. Teratology 
{terns, logos), the special and very interesting branch 
of biology which deals with the causes of such 
occurrences and with the classification of fcho 
‘ monsters ’ so produced, has been advanced by the 
researches of GeoflYoy Saint*Hilaire, Fibster, and 
others to the position of a special science, and one 
that throws a valuable sidelight on that oi norma I 
embryology. The n ml formations to ho dealt with 
may ’adect the whole organism or portions only 
of its structure. Monsters are, however, usually 
classified under tinea heading.-- : (1) Those with 
exaggerated or supernumerary parts [mvnstra per 
excessitm ); (2) those lacking parts [monstm per 
defectum) \ and (3) those with - abnormally arranged 
part ^ {tno a sine jier fuhrhxwi ctltomm ). _ Those or 
the first class, where supernumerary limbs or a 
double head or trunk exist, arc "onemljy recognised 
as duo to the more or less complete fnsinn of two or 
more embryos, originally separate, during the pro¬ 
cess of development. (Janes of this kind winch 
have from time to time been carefully described, 
figured, or preserved in museums show that almost 
every possible degree of fusion of separate embryo* 
may occur, resulting in a correspondingly great 
variety in the shapes of tho monsters produced. 
Two otherwise complete bodies may be attached by 
an external bond, as in tho case of tho Siamese 
twins ; or tho one may be wholly or partially en¬ 
closed by the tissues of the other, A case of ftucli 
complete inclusion is found in tho Hunterian 


Museum, Much more frequently, however, hut 
imperfect iclics of the one remain attached lo, or 
fused with, fcho fully-developed structures of the 
oilier. Thus arise two-headed monsters, fclio.se with 
double trunks or double sets of limbs, and tlimo 
in which a shapeless mass representing the blighted 
embryo remains attached to the fully-formed body 
of the twin organism. In this auine class of mon¬ 
sters I>y exaggeration must be placed also ease* of 
general or local gigantic development, duo not to 
fusion of separate embryos but to general oi local 
precocity of growth in the tissues of a single 
organism. Not less interesting aic monsters of the 
second daw, where entire parts of fcho body may ho 
suppressed during development, Here again it is 
shown that the non ■development may occur in any 
region and to any extent: consequently numerous 
and widely separated varieties of monster are found 
in fcliisj class. The snppiesskm of parts varies like¬ 
wise in degree, and in its cJl’cct upon the viability 
of the organism. For instance, a headless or brain- 
lean monster is of necessity incapable of living; 
whereas one with suppression of a limb is viable, 
and might more properly be described as'a case of 
congenital deformity. In tlio third class are the 
cases of transposition of viscera, malposition of 
limbs, congenital dislocations of joints, &c. See 
IllCFOiiMiTlKs, Clud-foot, and, for monstrosity in 
plants, Teratology. 

illoutfignaiia, a town of Northern Italy, 32 
miles &\Y, of Padua. Pop. 3200, 

Montaffliards, 01‘ simply MONTACfNK, 1 the 
Mountain, the name given to the extreme demo¬ 
cratic politicians in the first French Revolution, 
because they seated themselves on tho highest 
banolifes of the hn.1I in which the National (Jon- 
raition met. The My included both Jacobins 
and Cordelier* j its principal mom Levs were Diintou, 
Marat, Robespierre, St Just, and Collofc (I’Horbois, 
the men of ‘the Reign of Terror,' The antagon¬ 
istic party were 4 tho Plain,’ the Girondists (n.vA 
who Bitfc nn fcho lowest benches, on the floor oi tho 
house. After tha overthrow of the Girondists this 
pari) of the house was styled * the Marsh or Swamp, 1 
and included all the members whose votes were 
under the control of ‘the Mountain. 1 In 1H48 the 
extreme party in the National Assembly, composed 
oi revolutionary democrats and communists, some¬ 
times flattered lLfcelf by assuming t lie title of ‘the 
Mountain. 1 

Montagu* The illustrious family of Montagu 

spring* from Drogo de Mont acute, who came from 
Normandy with the Conqueror. Sixth in descent 
from him was Bimini de Montacnlc, grandfather 
of the AVilliam de Mont acute created Earl of 
Salisbury in 1337, many of whose mtcccfeiois have 
been great historical personages. The subsequent 
family of Montagu descended from Simon (younger 
brother of tbe Hurd Earl of Salisbury), who avus 
the ancestor of Sir Etlwaul Montagu, Speaker of 
fcho House of Commons and afterwards Lord Chief- 
justice, who died in 1557. His eon. Sir Edward 
Montagu of Houghton, had six eons; .Edward, the 
eldest, wafuimde Baron Montagu of lkmglitou ; and 
his grandson Ralph, third baron, was (1WS9) created 
Eiuf of Montagu, and in 1705 Duke of Montagu. 
In his son John the male lino of the first Buvoij 
Montagu became extinct. The third sou of Edward 
of 13 might on was Sir Henry Montagu, Ihe fam mis 
lawyer and orator, who was Lord Chief-justice, 
and created Lord Montagu of Klmbolton, and niter- 
wards (fccnt/J. Charles I.) Earl of Manchester (fj.v.). 
Ilis son (second earl) was a general in the purlia- 
jjiojitftj-yaiiny r who gained distinction by bis victoiy 
over Prince Rupert at Mars ton Moor, but subse¬ 
quently gave in his adhesion to Charles II. on his 
. restoration. The fourth Earl of Man cheater waa 
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an enthusiastic follower of William III,, fighting 
with him at the battle of the Boyne, and taking 
part in the siege of Limerick j lie" was eventually 
cicatcd Duke of Manchester in 1710 by George I. 
His descendant, the eighth duke, succeeded in 
189^. The sixth son ui Edward of Houghton was 
Sir Sydney Montagu, whose son, Edward, wot* «a 
c oils ide\ able mathematician, uud sewing first in 
the army, then in the navy, breame tJie first sole 
commander of Urn English navy, and was created 
hv Charles II. Lord Montagu of SfcNcots, Viscount 
Hinchinbroko, and Earl of Saiuhvieh. His descend¬ 
ant, tho eighth earl, succeeded in 1884. 

iltoiltagli* Lady Maiiy 'VY'ohtley, Lorn about 
1090 at Thoieshy, Nottinghamshire, was tho eldest 
daughter of Evelyn Pierrcpont, Earl (afterwards 
Duke) of Kingston. She was a clever, attractive 
child, the pride and delight of her father, who, hav¬ 
ing lost his wife hi 1694, untl con tinning a widower, 
introduced his daughter to society, and made her 
preside at his table at a very early age. When she 
was only eight years o|cl he introduced her to 
the famous Kit-Cat Club, and she was formally ad¬ 
mitted a member. In 1712 she married, without 
tho consent of her father, Edward Wortlcy Mon¬ 
tagu, eldest son of the Hon. Sydney Montagu, and 
grandson of the first Earl of Sandwich. Fur more 
than three years after her marriage she lived at 
WharncliUe Lodge, near SholHeld, where her son 
wits born, her husband during this time being kept 
principally in London by his parliamentary duties. 
On the accession of George I. mt Montagu obtained 
a seat nfc tho Treasury board, and from this time 
Lady Mary lived in London, where sho gained a 
brilliant lepntation by her wit and beauty, and was 
on terms of intimate friendship with Addison and 
Pope, and other literary men of the day. In 1716 
Mr Montagu was appointed, ambassador to the 
Porte, and in August of that year he set out for 
Constantinople, accompanied by Ids wife. They 
remained abroad till 1718, and during this time 
Lady Mary wrote the well-known Letters to her 
sister, the Counter of Mar, Pope, uiut other friends. 
The Letters give il true description of Eastern 
life and manners, and arc written in a clear, lively 
style, sparkling with wit and humour. Wliiie 
in Turkey she witnessed Inoculation (q.v.), ami 
introduced it into England on her return, having so 
much faith in its safety that she tried it first on 
her own son. The next twenty years of her life she 
passed in England, mid fixed her abode at Twicken¬ 
ham, where who renewed her intimacy with Pope, 
and then quarrelled with him, the immediate 
cau*e of the quarrel being the publication by 
Lady Mary of six satirical sketeller entitled Town 
Ecfrtffitett. In 1739, for reasons which are not well 
knunn, sho left England and her husband, from 
whom, however, sho parted on very good terms, 
though they never met again. 8ho lived in Italy, 
flint on the shore* of the Lake of Isuo, and after¬ 
wards at Venice till 17ftl, when, at the lcqm^t of 
her daughter, the Counter of Hutu, she returned 
to England. She died August 21, 17U2. A col¬ 
lected edition of her works, with Life, was lmte 
lished hv her great-grandson. Lord WhavucUfle (3 
vok 1M7; 3d ed, 1887). 

Montague, On arums, See Halifax (Lord ). 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem i>e, whs the 
tlijm sun of Picric Ey quern, Seigneur de Mon¬ 
taigne. He was horn in lij3ft on the family estate 
in Peri go rd. His father bar l ideas of Uis own cm 
the subject of education, and his third son was to 
liave the full benefit of them. The first novel step 
was tJia putting of Micliel out to nurse in a 
village on the estate, that he might he early 
mined to simple habits of living, and learn to 
sympathise with the lot of the poor. Whether or 
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nob the result of thia early association, it is tho 
fact that in his afterlife Montaigne always spoke 
of liis poorer neighbours with a respect and kindli¬ 
ness or tone remarkable in the age ami class to 
which he belonged. It was the received opinion at 
the period of Montaigne's childhood that no boy 
could grow into a creditable citizen without ft 
severity of discipline which would now he called 
brutal terrorism. It was the distinctive feature 
of Pierre de Montaigne's system, however, that 
boyhood should bo made as lmppy as iiarents and 
teachers could make it, and in the upbringing of 
his famous son lie was even whimsically humane. 
Every morning ho had the boy awaked by the 
sound of some musical instrument, because he lmd 
heard 1 that it disturbs tho tender brain of children 
to awake them suddenly,' Ah he wished to make 
his son a scholar, and Latin was, therefore* an 
indispensable acquisition, he had thu idea of con¬ 
verting a task into a natural pleasure. Till the 
age of six the hoy was taught to speak uu language 
but Latin, his tutor (a German), his parents, and 
even the domestics addressing him in that language. 
The result was that in the conversational command 
of Lalin Montaigne had from boyhood the advan¬ 
tage of the best schohns of the day. His father 
was less successful in a novel method he also 
adopted in having bun taught Greek. 

When Montaigne readied the age of six his 
father ‘allowed himself to he won over to common 
opinion,’ and scut him to a school in the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Bordeaux—the College de Gnienne, 
then, ho himself tells us, the best iu all France. 
His father, who as d former mayor had considerable 
influence in the city, ‘made several stipulations 
against the rules of colleges, though, all the same, it 
still remained a college. 1 At tins school Montaigne 
remained for nwem years, boarding in the moms 
of his successive teachers, among whom wove two 
scholars of European celebrity, George Buchanan 
and Marc-Antoine Muiet The course of study in 
the college was almost exclusively the reading of 
Latin authors, ami in after life Montaigne affirmed 
that, «o far !i» lie could judge, all tlic^o yearn were 
lost. 

As ft third son he laid to choose between law and 
the church—only the eldest having the privilege of 
wearing the sword. All his Hlo Montaigne bad an 
1 insuperable dilliciiHy in Jimkhig up his mind, anti 
on this cuwftaiun hi* father saved him the trouble 
by setting him to tho study of law. In wliafc school 
he pur.*tied his legal studies Jins not been discovered, 
aJl that we know of them being summed up in his 
own sentence— 1 While a child I was plunged up 
to the car* in law, and it succeeded. 1 From the 
age of thirteen to twenty-four Montaigne is almost 
lost sight of. Casual references in bis Esau is prove 
that during this period he was frequently in Paris, 
that he knew something of court life, and that lie 
took Iris full share of its pleasures. Ilis legal 
studies received their reward in lu« appointment 
as mein her of the Court of Aids iu the district 
of Fungoid; and in 1557* by tho consolidation of 
tins court with the Parlcment of Bordeaux, Mon¬ 
taigne became a city counsellor. The olliee was an 
linmuimLlo one; hut it was little to Montaigne's 
taste, who, in trulli, is never weary of telling us 
that every form of restrainb was against ail lhs 
natural i tic 1 in a Lions, lb was during hja tenure of 
this olliee, however, that he formed bis famous 
fnemlship with Etienne de hi Hectic, a relation 
which he always regarded as the happiest and 
most memorable of his life. To Montaigne La 
Hoetio seemed in gifts of sou) ami intellect the 
equal of the greatest characters of antiquity. 
From the writings La Bqctie left behind him (a 
scries of sonnets, and u political pamphlet advocat¬ 
ing extreme republicanism), it seems probable that 
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Montaigne exaggerated his fiioiKl’a powers. How¬ 
ever this may he, the memory of La Iloetie, who 
died at the age of thirty-two, was the one thought 
that never failed to raise Montaigne above him¬ 
self, and that adds the one romantic touch to Ids 
epicurean temper. 

Montaigne hold the ofiico of counsellor for about 
thirteen years; hut of this period of his life, also, 
no definite hi story lias been recovered. From 
incidental remarks of his own we gather that he 
was familiar with the court of Francis II., that he 
saw and greatly admired Mary Queen of Scots, and 
that at some time or other lie was ‘gentleman of 
the bedchamber in ordinary/ an oilice that did 
not necessitate residence at court. From Charles 
IX lie received tho order of Sb Michel, instituted 
by Louis XL, ami once a coveted honour, hut in 
Montaigne’s day somewhat faded in its lustre. At 
the age of thirty-four ho married Franyoise do Ja 
Chassaino, the daughter of one of his fellow-conn* 
scllors in Bordeaux, though in taking the step he 
assures us that lie merely yielded to convention, as 
of hi a own inclination ‘he would not have married 
Wisdom herself/ As the times went, Montaigne 
was a faithful and considerate husband; hut lie 
makes 710 secret that his wife held hut a sub¬ 
ordinate place in his thoughts. He lost * two or 
three 1 children (the expression is his own) in their 
infancy, and was survived by one daughter, of 
whom, as lie speaks little in his writings, it limy he 
concluded that she was bound to him by no peculiar 
tie of aifeclion. A year after his marriage, at 
tlio request of his father, lie translated the Natural 
History of Raymond do Sobond, a Spaniard, who 
in fclie preceding century lmd professed theology, 
philosophy, and medicine at Toulouse. This trans¬ 
lation is noteworthy as being Montaigne's first 
effort in literature, and as having afterwards sup¬ 
plied the text for one of his most famous essays, 
tho Apologie do Raymond Scbond. in which ho 
exhibits in all its bearings the full scopo of his 
sceptical philosophy. Two yearn 1 ater lie published 
certain literary remains of his friend La Hoc tic. 

In 1571, his two elder brothers being dead, Mon¬ 
taigne succeeded his father in the family estate, 
and hero till his death in 1592 he lived the life of a 
country gentleman, varied only by a few visits to 
Fains, and by eighteen months’ travel in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. It was during this period 
that lie achieved his immortality. Finding on bin 
retirement to his clifiteau that some mental oecupa- i 
fcion was imperatively necessary to save him from 
morbid fancies, he began those Essais which were 
to give him a place among the first names in 
literary history. If wc know few incidents regard¬ 
ing this period of his life, we have at least the 
minutest record of his entire surroundings, of his 
daily maimer af life, of his tastes, his habits, his 
speculations and imaginings. I 11 June 1580, partly 
on account of his health, and partly from his strong 
natural curiosity to know strange countries, he set 
out on the prolonged course of travel above men¬ 
tioned. His record of this journey, dictated to bis 
secretary, ami partly written in iiis own lrnnd in 
French and Italian, was discovered in his chateau, 
and first published in 1774. While at the baths or 
Lucca, the announcement came to him that he had 
been unanimously elected mayor of Bordeaux. In 
Accordance with Ills distaste for practical life, ho 
at lirsfc refused tho appointment, but at the instance 
of his friends and on the command of Ilcnry II L 
lie withdrew his declinature. The oilice, which 
hiul been hold by his father before him, was of 
high military as well os civil rank, his Immediate 
predecessor having .been the Due do Bii on, one of 
the marshals of France. In spite of his natural 
indolence and indecision, lie must have performed 
his duties to the satisfaction of the citizens, as they 1 
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did Mm the unusual honour of re-election. Of his 
last years the only circumstance deserving special 
1 record is his relation with Mademoiselle tic Gomnuy, 
who won his heart by her enthusiastic admiration 
of his essays when she was only nineteen. After a 
meeting in Paris a romantic friendship sprang up 
between them, which lasted till Montaigne^s death ; 
and it is to Mademoiselle ile Gounmy, his fille 
<L alliance, as he cal led her, that we owe a valuable 
edition of Ms Essais, inscribed by her to Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1035* Montaigne in Mh later years 
su lie red much from stone and gravel, but at the lost 
he died of quinsy after n few days’ illness In his 
sixtieth year, I3th September 1592. Not withstand- 
jug the iree expression of scepticism in his writings, 
lie devoutly received the last ollices of the church. 

The cun elusive attestation to Montaigne’s varied 
power is the fact that three centuries after his death 
the circle of Iiis readers widens every year, and 
that lie lias now almost as large a following of anti¬ 
quaries as Shakespeare himself. Of his admirers 
in every generation it has also to be remarked that 
they are of all types cf mind and creed, and that 
among them are found men like Rascal, who, while 
separated from him as by nil abyss on all the funda¬ 
mental problems of life, have acknowledged their 
debt to Ills fearless and all-questioning criticism. 
To have thus commanded the attention of the 
aeutest intellects of every age since his own hy 
haphazard remarks, devoid of all method, and 
seemingly inspired by the mere caprice of the 
moment, could he the privilege onty of a mind of 
the highest originality, of the very broadest sym¬ 
pathies, and of a nature capable of embracing and 
realising the largest experience of life. I 11 achiev¬ 
ing this distinction, what are reckoned among his 
chief defects have doubtless stood him in as good 
stead as his merits. Ilia inconclusive philosophy, 
his easy opinions on many points of morals, liis 
imperfectly developed sense of duty, tho total 
absence or any heroic strain in his nature, were 
but the necessary conditions of that general attitude 
towards men ami tilings which make him the unique 
figure lie is in the history of European literature. 

Thoro are two English translations of Montaigne, one 
by Floiio (q.v,), which was used by Shakespeare, and 
another by Charles Cotton (q.vj, revised by Hazlitfc 
(1805). Sco St John, Lijt of Moniaifme ; Lucas Collins, 
Montaigne j Emerson, Representative Men ; Maik Patti- 
son, Emujs (1889); Bean Church, Miscellaneous Essays 
(1889); Alphonse Brun, La Vic Pnhh'qite tie Michel 
Mimtavjnc; V&ycn, Nonimux Documents inihUta on peu, 
conn us sur Montaigne. There are admirable editions of 
the Essays by Courbet nml Royer (0 vols. 1873-91), and 
by Mouthemi and Jouaust (7 void. 1880-88). 

II 011 talc!] 10 , a cathedral city of Central Italy, 
stands on a hill (1900 feet), 22 miles BSE, of Siena. 
Pop. 2353. 

llloiitnlfjiibcrt, Charles Forres Ren£ be, 
born in London, May 15, 1810, was the eldest son 
of a noble French hnigrC and his English wife. 
His grandfather, Mr Forbes, a retired Indian 
merchant, living at Stanmore, near Harrow, lmd 
charge of liim hum an early age, as his father went 
back to Franco with tho restored Bourlmm anil 
was rewarded for his zeal in their service by being 
named a peer of France and minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary to Stuttgart, When Charles was eight years 
old ho was sent to school at Fulham, but was 
there for a very short time, as the following year 
bis grandfather died, and he went to his parents in 
Puns. He was fourteen when the head of the Col¬ 
lege »St Barbu induced them to place him under a 
regular course of study. At sixteen be entered the 
college, and left it at nineteen to join Iiis father, 
then ambassador at Stockholm, fie returned to 
Paris in 1829, and dining a period of uncertainty as 
to Ms future career occupied himself by writing an 
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artlolG upon Sweden, which apneareil in the Pevuc 
Fmnrm'se. Tti 1830 he went to Ireland, and, return¬ 
ing full of enthusiasm for roligiouH freedom, at 
once cugcrlv joined himself to the Abbe XameniMi* 
and Lacordniie in their enterprise of the Avcjw\ 
the well -k jiosvii High Uliuroh Liueml newspaper. In 
1B31 Montalemljert and Lucordaiie upenetf a free 
school in Paris, which was immediately closed^ by 
the police, and a [n'oseention commenced ngfimsb 
tho schoolmasters. The death of Mental ember t’s 
father at this time having misccl him to the pern-age, 
lie appealed to be tiled by Ins peers, and pleaded 
with great eloquence the cause of the church and 
the common interests of religious liberty. Though 
he was reprimanded and lined 100 francs, this de¬ 
feat bad the effect of a victory. In the same year 
the Avenir was temporarily suspended, and finally 
given up, being condemned by the pope. After 
tins Montfticiirijtirt iur a time withdrew Sr am Franco 
ami lived in Germany, where lie was inspired with 
the idea of writing the History of St Elizabeth, 
which was published in L83G. In 1833 he returned 
to Paris, and made his first speech as a member of 
the Chamber in defence of the liberty of the press. 

He married a daughter of Count Felix tie Mcroih; 
in 1S3G. The Winter of 1842 he spent in Madeira 
for his wife's health, anrl while there wrote a 
pamphlet entitled Devoir dot Cut hot iq ues dans la 
Question dEnscigncmcnt, in which no protested 
against the monopoly of education by the French 
University, and pleaded for free education, or, in 
other words, leiigious education guaranteed by 
common liberty. For this caiwe he fought tin- 
weaneilly in parliament till it was won. Ills 
protests against tyranny, however displayed, came 
to a climax in a great speech In Jnmmvy 1848 upon 
Switzerland. The devolution look place a month 
later; anil in April Mental(Mnhevfc wan elected a 
member of the National Assembly. When the 
- coup lY ttut of December occurred he imported 
Louis Napoleon till the confiscation of the Orleans 
property. Then he at once resigned his post as a 
member of the Consultative Commission, and 
became from henceforth a determined opponent of 
the imperial regime, lie was elected to the 
Academy on February 5, 18o2, and horn that time 
occupied himself witli’litcvaiy work. After a visit 
to England in 18fd3, he wrote L'Avenir politique dc 
VAiujhtcnc. Three years later he published an 
article in the Corresproidant, called 1 Vn Dobat sur 
Hnde an Parleiuent Anglais/ in which he made 
bugIi exaspojating allu^ionfl to the impel ial govern¬ 
ment that he was pio.-ecuted and sentenced to six 
months 1 impii-oiiment and a line of 3000 francs. 
The sentence wtw, however, remitted by the 
emperor, ffe published tfio two first volumes of 
his great work, Les Heines d'Urmknt, in 18G0, and 
completed it in 18(57. lie also wrote Vue Nation 
cn.Veuil: la Pulvync (l&Gl), V&jlm fibre thina 
YEtul lihre (1803), Lc Pape ct fa Polague (1804), 
&c. Hu ring the lust ten years of bis lilt he wifered 
from the malady of which lie died in Paris on 13th 
March 1870, sixteen days after writing his cele¬ 
brated loiter on papal infallibility. | 

Montulcrnboil was one of Liu* hc.->b French orators I 
of his day, a great xti\te*uuLn mul author, an accom¬ 
plished man of the world, and a devoted, noble- 
minded son of the church, lie loved freedom more 
than till the woihl, and the Catholic religion mote 
than freedom ; and tlim?, while ho fought all his 
life for freedom, in questions of faith he .submitted 
Li* 'will and intelligence to flic judgment of Home. 
Sec the Memoir by Aim Oliphunt [2 vols. 1872}. 

Montana, <mo of the north-western states of 
tlu^ American Union, extends from eopyrhut i<pi in u.s, 
lOt to lift 1 - W, Jong,, and from ey j. n. uufc^u 

*14° lo' tu 49* N. fat., and is Cuimnny. 

bounded N. by tho Canadian provinces of Alberta 
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and Assiniboia, E. by North and South Dakota, 
B. V>y Wyoming and Idaho, and \Y. by Idaho. Iu 
area—14(5,0S0 sq. in., or nearly five times the size 
of Scotland—it ranks third among all the states 
aiul territories, but in population only 44th : Dela¬ 
ware is 71 times 1 css, and has one-fourth more 
inhabitants, 

The Rocky Mountains, with their subsidiary 
ranges, occupy fully one-fifth of the surface, in the 
south and west; the rest of the state is made up 
of valleys or high, rolling prairies, treeless, hub 
yielding nutritious grasses, The head-waters of 
Lwo of the largest rivers in North America—the 
Columbia and Missouri— Iiavq their sources iu 
Montana, The mean elevation of the state is 
about 3000 feet; the average height of tbo Rocky 
Mountains—-whose sides aie covered with dense 
forests of pine, lir, anil cedar—is about (5000 feet, 

I while the mghcA peaks rise lo 10,000 nr 12,000 
feet. The Yellowstone National Park (q.v,) forms 
part of the southern hmmdtuy of the slate. In the 
south-east the Bail Lands extend into Hie state from 
Wyoming (q.v.), The climate of Montana is more 
moderate than that of the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
since the warm westerly winds prevail more than 
the north winds in winter hero ; there aro hut few 
excessively cold days, and, ns there is little moisture 
in the air, the winters me less chilly and more 
exhilarating than in the east. The atmosphere is 
remarkable for its clearness, and cyclones arc 
unknown. 

The soil of Montana contains all that is needed 
for sustaining vegetation, hut it is almost value¬ 
less without irrigation ; with that, however, the 
yield of grains and vegetables is enormous. There 
I are ulieady hundreds of irrigating ditches within 
| the state, and the federal government is locating 
I storage reservoirs all along the Rocky Mountain 
range, to store water for this purpose fiom the 
i niching snows in spring-time. It is calculated 
that 20,000,000 uci es of land can thus he brought 
i under cultivation. I 1 hirer mining being practi¬ 
cally exhausted, a large part of the population lias 
i turned its attention to stock-raising, for which 
Montana is belter suited than for agricultural 
The prairies produce several varieties of bunch 
grass, which cures on the stalk in August, and re¬ 
tains all its nourishing qualities throughout, the 
year ; .'stock on the range receive no other feed, sum¬ 
mer nr winter, and very little shelter is required. 

But the great industry of Montana is the mining 
and reduction of her gold, silver, lead, and copper 
otes. Her mineral* first attracted emigration, and 
have hitherto been her principal wealth. The 
(list eysteimitic working of placer mines for gold 
commenced in 1802; in 1803 the first gold-quartz 
mill was built. According to tho U.B. Treasury 
Reports, the total value of gold and silver produced 
in Montana from 18(52 to and including 1880 was ; 
gold, fll78,589,421 ; silver, >>108,992,319; total, 
£287,581,749. Tho annual value of the* lead pro¬ 
duced is over $1,000,000. The total yield of copper 
up to 1882 was 40-14 long Ions; in 1882-89 it was 
215,902 tons. The value of these four metals in 
1389 exceeded £40,000,000. 

History .—The portion of Montana east of the 
Rocky Mountains was parL of the Louisiana 
Furchnse; that lying to the west formerly com¬ 
posed a part of Oregon anil Washington states. 
It was lust visited by the French in 1742-13, 
and by Lewis and Clarke iri LS04-G; these wore 
followed by fur-tinders and trappers, and by 
Jesuit missionaries, who established schools for 
Indian boys: and "iris. Gold was discovered iu 
1801, mid mining began in earnest the following 
year. In 18(54 the territory was orgiuiisud, and on 
Sth November 1889 Montana became a state of the 
Union, Education, for a frontier at ate, is well 
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organised, and the exhaustion of tho placer mine 
and the spread of railways Jmve contributed t< 
drive away the worst elements of the early ponula 
fcioii and replace them with industrious settlers 
The chief towns include the capital. Helena < a. v 1 
lhitlc Uifcy (10,701), anil Virginia City. Pop 
(1870) 20,595; (1880) 30,159 ; (1800) 131,700, in 
chiding stmio 1500 Cliimjso and 12,500 Indians 
Troubles with the latter have been frequent: h 
1870 General Custer (q,v.) ancl his command were 
all killed on tlie Little Big Horn by the Sioux. 

jffoBttniiism, a heresy which grew lip within 
the Christian church in the second lmlf of die 
2d century ■ i(s founder was Montanan, a religious 
cn thusiaat who appeared at Arilnbnn in Phrygia in 
Ujo year 150, with a nibsimi to purify and re¬ 
organise the church. Christianity had now become 
adopted by men in all drupes, and already it had 
to a great extent ceased to he what it was origin¬ 
ally—a society of enthusiastic devotees shut olF 
from the world. At Uio same time thn church 
adapted to her use every 1 lung of value in the social 
and political arrangements of the world around her, 
and thus fitted heraolf for bho rOIo of a great world- 
religion. Side by sido with this growing secularism 
tli ore sprung up a natural reaction in favour of the 
old discipline and severity, and nowhere was this 
so strong as in Pluygia, where it was linked with 
a belief in a new and final outpouring of the Spirit. 
Hero there quickly formed themselves societies of 
spiritual Christians who gladly hailed blie appenr- 
1 ance of the ‘Paraclete,* and were gradually com¬ 
pelled to withdraw from the church, branded as 
Mon Initiate and Katapliryginns, Mon tan us selected 
the small Phrygian towns of Pqmm and Tymiun as 
the Jerusalem of the church, and for twenty years 
his movement was limited to Phrygia and ilio sur¬ 
rounding district, llo himself enjoyed a continu¬ 
ance of the prophetic gift, as well as the two women 
Prison and Maxim ilia; his most zealous mission¬ 
aries were Alciblades anil Thcodotns. TJio per¬ 
secution that began after the year 177 spread the 
movement wider by deepening the earnestness of 
conviction in those that held last their faith. In 
Phrygia they were sternly repressed by the bishops, 
and formally excoiiinumicated ; hut elsewhere than 
in Aida Minor they did not at onceieavo tho church, 
hut formed small conventicles within it. In Gaul 
and Home it was long field that communion should 
ho maintained with them, Put gradually separa¬ 
tion became necessary, as the Montnidats became 
stronger in their demand /or a return to primitive 
discipline, for more fasting, the prohibition of 
second marriages, and a severer life generally. 
Denunciation and exclusion produced their natural 
el Kept in making them still more narrow, severe in 
their judgments, and arrogant in blicir asceticism. 
At Carthago a numerous body of Montanists had 
grown up, and from 202 to 207 they strove hard, 
»nt in vain, to remain within the church, but at 
length quitted it because it refused to recognise 
the new out pouring of the Spirit, It was now that 
the great Ter bullion joined their mnky, having be¬ 
come profoundly convinced of the necessity for a 
return to primitive Christianity in order to heal 
tho AGCul&Wfcm of tho church. Moniuntam .sur¬ 
vived in the Past till tho 4th century ■ in the 
West il» was ever loss aggressive, aiul did not grow • 
up until the Catholic Church had firmly estab¬ 
lished ita organisation. Therefore it never became 
more than a more sect ; mid from a genuine desire 
for reform mid simplicity it degenerated into an 
artificial strictness ami mere legalism. Yet down 
to 400 a,i>, there were still Tort nil ianists at 
Carthago, 

Sea 11 its clips Enlslchmvj der Altkatholischen Kirks 1 
(2d etl. 1857); De Sayres, Montanisui find tht Primitive ( 
Church [ 1873) j Homvetsoh, Die Qcschhhte dca Mon tan is- 

9 »«» (1881); ‘Wcis’ituickpr in Thwl LiL-Ztitmg (1882); 

3 i - « ^nokthnn^ seine Ideate vwl seine 

Qexchichle (2d ed. ISSy), 

MpidargiSjft town ill tho Preach department 

i Lo } ve h^l 1,11 °? ^ Orleans, with a line 

church (12th century—1808) and mins of a vast 
cftsUc, once Mo bqrc6n.il de* Enfans de Fiauee.’ 
Jlcift in 18/1 is said to have occurred the famous 
judicial combat between ‘tho dog of Montm-ms’ 
and Mncaire its master's murderer. The dog not 
only showed the spot in tho forest of Handy where 
its dead master was buried, hut singled out the 
murderer, and, when Charles VI. granted tho ordeal 
of battle to test his guilt, tho dog ilew at his 
throat and so proved its charge upon his bodv 

Pop. (1872) 3190; { 1886 ) 10,984. J 

lUoiltmibnil, the capital of the French depart* 
ineiil of Tarn-ct-Garonne, on the river Tarn, 31 
miles N. of Toulouse, A well-built, handsome 
placQ, ifc has a modernised brick bridge ( 1335), 224 
yards long; aline cathedral (173D) in the Italian 
style; and a monument (1871) to Ingres, the 
painter, a native, Derides considerable woollen 
manufactures, it carries on a great trade in wine, 
grain, leather, &c. Muntauhan was founded in 
1144 by Count Alphonse of Toulouse, became the 
seat of n bishop in 1317, embraced the Reformation 
in 1560, and acquired historical celebrity as the 
great stronghold of the Huguenots, being vainly 
besieged for three months by Do Luvnes for Louis 
XIII. in 1621. It milFeicd much in the Dragon* 
mules; but nearly half the inhabitants still are 
Protestants, and maintain a theological college. 
Pop, (1872) 18,855 ; (1886) 22,431. 

ItloJitfrcliard (Gw. Mbmpdijiml), a town in 
the French department of Doubs, 48 miles NE. of 
Jlcsni^on, It lies ip a valley between the Vosges 
and Jura Mountains, is surmounted by an old 
chateau (now a prison), and carries on manu¬ 
factures of watch-springs, watchmaking tools, and 
cotton. A possession of the House of Wiirfccmborg 
from 1397, it vaa a Protestant centre from 1525, 
wwa formally ceded to France in 1801, and suffered 
much in the Franco.German war. Cuvier was a 
native; and there is a statue of him, as also of 
Colonel Deufert, tho heroic defender of Del fort. 

Pop. (1872)5863; (1886)9905, mostly Lutherans, 

. Mont ttlnnc. the highest mountain in Europe 
[if we regard tho Caucasus, q.v., as Asiatic ) f 
15,782 feet above soa-lovol, is situated in France, 
close to the Italian frontier, 40 mile* >S, of tho 
Lake of Genova. The waters which miring from 
its western slopes are drained oil to the Hlmnc, 

Ihoao which originate on the east side to the Po. It 
rises into soverul sharp peaks (itif/ttilles) and forms 
groat glaciers—the Glacier ilu Grimt, Mer.de Glace, 

&c. In 1760 Sanssurc offered a prize for the cl is* 
covury of n, practicable route to the summit of 
Mont lllimc, which was gained, in June 1786, bv 
llalnmL and Faccard, guides. Saussurc himself 
ascended the mountain tlie following year; and 
since Albert Smith published a description of his 
ascent in 1851 the mountain lias been ascended by 
several hundreds ; indeed, more than fifty parties 
climb it annually, It has been the most conspicu¬ 
ous for accidents of all Alpine peaks; twenty-four 
persons had perished in accidents on it down to 

1886. See Chambers's August 1886, and, 

for an illustration, see Alts. There is an observa¬ 
tory ( 18'JU) at a height of 14,470 feet. 

Montbl’isoil, ftEYoncli town in the department 
of Loire, 35 miles SW, of Lyons, with mineral wells 
and some ribbon nmnnfactixie. Pup. 0235. 

Montcalm, Louis Joseph, Marquis do Mont* 
calm Gezan dc Saint Vrirnn, was born in the 
clidlenu of Cnndiau, near mines, 29tli Febnmry 

1712, At fiftoen lie entered the army. In 1740 
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ho was severely wonnfled and made prisoner 
at tlie battle of Pincenoi. In 175G lie assumed 
comii]aiul of the French troops in Canada, and 
soon after his arrival captured the British post of 
Owego. The succeeding summer l\c cnwseo Lake 
George with about 8000 French and In dirum, and 
captured Fort William Henry. After the French 
imd taken possession of the fort, (lie defenceless 
prisoner*, conqnintig tuen, women, n,iul children, 
woic massacred by the Indians. Montcalm lias 
been blamed even by his apologists for not fore¬ 
seeing tlie danger, mid taking effectual measures to 
avert it. In 1758 General Abcrcromby advanced 
on Ticondeioga with 15,000 regulars and provin¬ 
cial troops. The [dace was defended Try Montcalm 
with a much smaller force of icgnlar Lloops. The 
Briti>h troops displayed heroic daring and courage, 
but after repeated attempts to force the defences, 
which were in themselves almost impregnable, ami 
were defended with great gallantry, they withdrew 
with a loss of about two thousand in on. This 
French success was, however, much more than 
counterbalanced by tlie loss of Louisburg ami Tort 
Lhiepicene about the same time. Montcalm then 
removed to Quebec, and prepared to defend it 
against n, British attack. Ot the HkOOO tmnm 


to levy for the expenses of management was only 
conceded in 1515, The system was introduced in 
Spain, France, Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Mexico, There existent Paris a national pawn- 
broking establishment, called Mont cle PtetiS, which 
charges 9 per cent on all loans to pay the working 
expenses. The mind 11.4 guiu is 1 landed over to tlie 
public charity fnmU See Blaize, Des Monts do 
Pt'cte {2 vote. J 850), and PAWNJlKOKlNfl. 

Moil t-Doi'C'les-Balns, a village of Auveigne, 
In the department of Pay de Dome, 26 miles SSIY. 
of Clermont-Ferrand. It lies 3412 feet above the 
sea-level, in a picturesque valley, through which 
the river Dordogne ilous, and which is bordered on 
both sides by nigged volcanic bills, and closed to* 


i a niucn smaller lorne or icgnlar Hoops. Ine j wards the south l>v a semicircle of jagged mountains, 
i.-h troops displayed heroic daring ami courage, I tl, e highest point of which, the Fic do Saucy (C1H8 
after vopoated attempts to foico the defences, i foetJ, is the loftiest mountain in central France. 


The -Mont Dore mineral springs, which were used 
bv the Iiimiaus, (ire of great value in a Sections of 
the throat und most diseases of the respiratory 
organs, as also in the earlier stages of rheumatism. 
There are eight powerful springs in full operation, 
seven of these having a temperature whteh varies 
between lUli" and 1M 8 , while La Source Sainfcu 


forca under Admiral Saunders, After repeated 
attempts to scale the heights of Montmorency, 
and a severe repulse about the ond of July, he 
surprised a French outpost before dawn on* 13th 
September, sealed the heights with uhout 5000 
men, gained the plateau of Quebec, mid formed in 
line of battle on the Plains of Abraham. In the 
battle that ensued tlie French ultimately broke in 
(lwader and retreated on the city. ‘Montcalm 
tried in vain to rally bin force, and, having been 
borne back by the presume of the retreat, lie was 


nut tne oatils, which are every rear becoming 
better known, ura thronged during tlie short season 
{July to September) with visitors from all parts. 

Montehello Cftstcg^io, a village of Nut them 
Italy, 11 miles &. by \v. of Pavia, wliero the 
Austrians were defeated by a French army mulcr 
General Laimes (afterwards Duke of Montebello), 
after a desperate cjoniUct, 9th June 1800. In May 
1859 the Austrians wcie again defeated here by tho 
united French and Piedmontese army, 

Monte CltrlOj a small town in the territory 
of Monaco (q. v.), 1 mile NF. of tlie town of Monaco, 


mortally wounded at the LnuU gate, and died (l * Monaco (q.v.), J mile NJ5. of tlie town of Monaco, 
the following inorning, Hth September 1750. See Morions on account of its gaming-tables, and the 
the article Wolfrj Pin k unites Mantottui to id ^uierous suicides of mined grunbtew, 


IVoi/e ( Boston, 1884); and FaIgairolle’s Mohivulm 
cteuunt [a Puito.ritc (Paris, ISSti), 

Mont (tell is, or Montis Cknisto, an Alpine 


I ( HIOlltc-Gasiiuh the monastery built (529) by 
, St Benedict, founder of the great Jlcned Latino 
order, stands on beetling dills, in a magnificent 
situation, 70 miles by mil NIV, of Nantes and 02 

err,' n_ r<_ r “ 1 _ r 


i peak and jms-s between Savoy and Piedmont, situation, 70 miles by mil NIV, of Naples and Q2 
iTelglifc of the mountain, ]l,792fect; of the pass, Porno. It has been four times destroyed— 

0X4( feet. Over the pass a road was constructed \ n the Longobavds, in 884 by the Saracens, 

(1802-10) Ly Faldwmi, muter Napoleon's outers, 111 1930 hy the Normans and in 134!) by an earth- 
at an expense of £300,000. Thirteen miles wot of Q^ukc. Ib wua dissolved in 1806; but a few monks 
the pass a railway tunnel, 7J miles long, was begun st, N remain. In 1313 the abbot was elevated to 
ill 1857 on the Italian side, and in 1803 outlie episcopal rank, and from 1504 ho was ollicial 1 head 
French, and was finished in 1870 at a. cost of °T a \^ the abbots of the Benedictine order, 8 The 
.£8,000,000. Through this tumid passes one of tlie existing church, replacing one erected in 1066, 
main continental overland routes fmni London vt/l built in 1727, uiul possesses an lllli-cenfcnry 
Paria to Brindisi, for Asia, Austmlia, and Fast Fyzautiuo bronze portal, mosaics, frescoes, cjuv- 
Africa. «kc. The former monastic buildings contain 

Mont-tlc-MiU'Sail, capital of tlio Frencli <lc- ‘i l'ictui'e-gallcvy, a lilnwy of 

pnrtmont of Landes, at the t-onllneiioo of tlio Afidon 4U,00 ° volumes, .iO.OOO charts, uW) incnimlnilu, and 
mid flniizc, f)2 mile- bv rail S. ()| lid].leans-. Jh j ms a seminary. ^ee losU, ktor ‘" JMin di 

a iiiiueiul si.iing and' maimfacfcmcs of chemicals, f?,,, ««Mmo OM3J, ^Ii-cAiwio (Aiwiitfse (18i7), 
iron, Ace. Pop. {IS72) 7-111; (ISHO) 10,714. and Aliickoj’s Life ojLnliop hurbis (lfjSS). 

Moilt <U-. I’idtd, called in Italy Monie i>I WontC Cntilli, f>. _wateriiig-|dace of Italy, Ly 
1 ’ii:t.v, a dimitahlo iiislUnlloii the oliiecfc of chkii /, ,il ! ""‘F 8 Js ) V - ,,f 1 ' I<,1 ' 0, ! C0 ftml 10 Ji. of Lucca, 
i- to lend money to the poor at n moderate into of i’SJ"*}. s '‘, r11 '^ iroifio between 82" 

interest. It iva* clo-ely modelted on tlie ‘Monte 1 a ! • ^bcncums for abdominal coin* 

a piecurMH* of the modern bank, in which tho V auit ?l dysentery, The warnm tests 

ci editors, in 1 tlio parties who suitiilioil the canital i“ ,ui fl ' PI September. Near hero the FI men- 
formed a clo>e coiqMimtijui, with privileged claims tlHcs ' vera tlie Pisaufs in 1315. 

u[>on ucitiuii sourceof ineoinc. These conditions lllOHtc Cpisfo? un uninhabited inlet of granifco 
were a signed to avuid tlie lnws agaiint usury. Bub oil fchc Italian const, 2G mites S. of Elba. For tlio 
tlie a lonte di riolu did not ufc liivifc levy regular in- novel vrliosa hero hears this name, see I)UJtAS 

Oflu Montcciinilb Haimontjo, Count, was bom at 

or lUiministmtion. I he earliest of those iimhh,. Modena hi 1608, ami entered tlie Austrian service, 

distmgmsbnur hiniMilf during the Thirty Years' 
\\ ar (especially at Breitenfebl and Nilrdlingon), in 


o r ad ministration. The earliest of those institu¬ 
tions was established at Orrieto i\\ 1463; and 
onoiliev followed at Perugia, 14(17; yet the light 
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n campaign against the Turks (1G64), and against 
the French -under Turemie on the Ilhiiie (1672-75). 
He was made a Prince of the Em jure and Duka of 
Melfl* and died at Linz, IGth October 1681, A 
second edition of Ills Optrc Complete appeared in 
1823 ; there is a Life h y Campori (1870). 

llloiitcliorc, Silt Mosils, a Jewish philanthro¬ 
pist, descendant of a wealthy family of hankers, 
was bom in Leghorn, October 2d, 178-1, where his 
pnronts happened to be sojourning. His gmud- 
paronts bad emigrated from Leghorn to London in 
1750. In 1812 lie married Judith Cohen (1781- 
1802), a Indy who went band in lmnd with him in 
all bis many schemes of philanthropy. As a stock* 
broker he soon achieved great success. In 1818 he 
was elected president of the Spanish and Portuguese 
community. From 1820 onwards lie look a promi¬ 
nent part in the struggle For removing the civil _dis- 
abilities of English Jews (ace Jkw.s). In 1835 he 
was one of the parties to tlie contract for the 
£15,000,000 given as compensation to. the slave¬ 
owners. lie was for ft time High Sheriff of Kent, 
and, after long exclusion and repeated re-election, 
was legally admitted as Sheriff of London in 1837. 
in that year he was knighted, and in 1810 was 
razNOtl to a hnronetcy in recognition of his meri¬ 
torious public services. IIo distinguished himself 
liy his practical sympathy with his oppressed 
conn try men in various parts of tho Fast, chiefly in 
Poland, ltussia, ILmmania, and Damascus. He 
made seven journeys Lo the East, the first being 
in 1827 and the latest in 1874, chiefly for tho 
amelioration of the condition of his countrymen. 
At Bucharest, during an anti-Jewish formant, he 
boldly Faced Lho mob at the risk of his life. Ho was 
presented with the freedom of the City of London 
in 1873, ami an address in 1883. Jn momoiy of his 
wife lie endowed a Jewish coilogo at llainsgate in 
18G5. In his hundredth year lie was still halo and 
well, but died 29th July 1885. See Dairies of 
Sir Moses and Lady Nonlcfioro (2 vols. J BOO J. ( 

Moutcg'O Bfty* ft port on the north const of 
Jamaica (q.v.). 

MoiltdguG EMIIJ3, ft clover French critic, was 
horn at Limoges, June 24, 182(j, and early made a 
reputation by a series of brilliant studies on Eng¬ 
lish literature. Ho contributed to the Bcme> the , 
Moniteur UnimseU the llcmic dcs Deux Mondcs , ■ 
mid other journals, and has published bonks of 
travel, a study of Marshal Layout, and translations 
of Shakespeare, Macaulay's History, and Emerson’s 
Essays. Hooks of altogether exceptional value in 
their critical insight are Bodies ct Artistes de VlUthn \ 
(1881); Types LitUmircs , ct Fan tames Esthitiques 
(1882); Emm stir la Litlmilun Anglmse (1883); 
Nos Moris eontemporaim; Les Err ivy ins mod ernes 
dc I'Anqletcrre (2 vols.); L hires el Ams des Bays 
cl Orient ; M Man yes critiques; aud dramaturges cl 
Iltmani'Jto's {\ 890). 

iliontdliiimr, a town in tho French depart¬ 
ment of Difmio, near tho Elionc, 85 miles 8. of 
Lyons by rail, with some manufactures of ft ilk, hats, 
and morocco leather. Pop, 9445. 

iHonteiu. See Eton. 

Montenegro (the Italian translation of the 
native name Czrnagora^ f Black Mountain J ), an 
independent state in the Balkan Peninsula, between 
Herzegovina and Albania, about 80 miles lung by 
70 broad. Its area was extended in 1878 by the 
addition of a largo district on the north, a long 
1 narrow strip rig lib down its east sido to Lake 
Sou bail, and the port and district of Anlivari on 
the south, on the Adriatic, and again in 1SS0 by the 
addition of tho port and district of Dnlciguo, also 
on the Adriatic. The area, thus extended, is offici¬ 
ally quoted as 3255 sq. in,—a private estimate is 
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S48fi sq. in,—considerably less than half the size of 
Wales. Beyond the low coastal fringe, which has 
a climate like that of tjiowntb of France, comes a 
rugged mountain-region vanning up to 6500-8000 
feet, not in a series of chains, but in a confusing 
maze of peaks and gigantic crags and blocks, wild 
ravines and gorges, Assures and natural caves, the 
bare gray crystalline rock being everywhere visible. 
In thia region the streams in some coses have 
underground channels, and even pass for miles 
beneath tho mountains. The centre of tho country 
is occupied by the tunnelling valleys of the rivers 
Zoin ami Morale ha, -which ilow youth into Lake 
Scutari. East and north of them the mountains 
are wolf wooded, principally with beech and pine, 
and afford good pasturage to the sheep, gnats, and 
cattle, of the people, The climate in these moun¬ 
tainous regions is elurniclcrised by temperate beat 
in summer and a rigid winter. Comparatively 
little of tho surface is cultivated, except in the 
coast region; it is too sterile. Yet agriculture is 
the principal occupation of the people j of industry 
there is virtually none. All the farms arc small, i 
the fields often patches of soil a few square yards in 
extent clinging to tho mountain-side, The laird in, 
most cases belongs to the family, not to the indi¬ 
vidual, and woods and pastures are common to the 
clan. Maize, rye, oats, bailey, potatoes, capsicums, 
tobacco, with fruits in the south, are the more 
important products, "Wine for homo consumption 
is grown on tho shoves of Lake Scutari; and the 
mulberry us cultivated for silkworms. The same 
lake, and some of the rivers flowing into it, yield 
an abundance of fish, especially of Beorantza or 
bleak. The exports, consisting chiefly of cattle, 
goats, hides, smoked fish and nintton, oheeso, 
sumach, fruits, and wine, reach the annual value of 
£200,00(1 The imports, for the most part wheat, 
gunpowder, hardware, groceries, cloth, and gla^s, 
average in value about ono-tcnfch or tho exports. 
Nearly all tho trade is in tlie hands of the Austrians, 
and passes through their port of Cat taro. Good 
roads connect the chief towns or villages in the 
south; bridle-paths and footpaths only exist in the 
rest of tho country. 

The JinntenDgrins, a raco of primitive moun¬ 
taineers, -whose principal business in life has for 
generations been to light the Turks, are a brave, 
warlike, ami simple people, noted for their honesty 
and their chastity. The men arc stalwart runt 
handsome, but the women, ■whir until recent years 
did nil the hard work whilst (he men fought, 
or idled, or hunted, soon grow old and lose 
their good looks. The people live in small stone 
bouses, in si nab villages—there not a town, 
strictly so called, in all Montenegro, llicy belong 
to the Servian branch of the Shivs, number (1890) 
236,000, and belong, cxcopt about 10,000 Moham¬ 
medans and 4000 Homan Catholics, to the (beek 
Orthodox Church, the head of which in tlie emperor 
of -Russia. The native heml of the chinch is the 
Archbishop of Cetinje. The monastery of Ostrog m 
visited by largo numbers of pilgrims every year. 
There in a Itoman Catholic archbishop at Antimn. 
In the Htli century the country, known as the 
nrincinalitv of Zetn, was tributary to lho bcmftii 
empire i lmt, when tho latter was subjugated by 
the Turks ( 1380). Zeta, assisted by fugitive Servians, 
successfully maintained its imlciicmlenco, From 
that time down to 18S0 the Montonewma have 
waged almost incessant war against their hemlitiny 
foes, the Turk* In 1310 , when tho last pmico of 
the second native dynasty abdicated Jus throne, the 
people elected their bishop to he ruler over, them j 
mid Lite little state was governed by ecclesiastical 
princes (vlmlikfts) down to 1851, when Dcmvto L ™ 
the Nyegush clan, and nephew of the last vlAdika, 
p ere untied tho people to separate the civil from the 
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ecclesiastical {unctions, ami to elc.ct Win their 
secular prince, and declare the throne hereditary in 
his family. The prince is ail absolute sovereign; 
Tint he is assisted by it state council find a ministry 
of six inciulieH. Tlie government both of the 
country anil t>f the family i* really, however, nntvU 
aidmh" the will of the prince deciding all things 
only in an far os it does not conllict with tho will 
of the people. During (lie lasl quarter of the 19th 
century the tittle land has progressed greatly in 
civilisation ; education has made vapid_ strides, 
the men have taken to cultivating their fields, 
and roads have Wen constructed ; while the old 
militia has been converted into n standing army 
of 30,000 men, though not more than 100 serve 
permanently, as a hodyguaul to the prince. An 
an ns'factory has been established at Rieka and 
mmminitinn-factoiies at liieka ami Cctinjc. The 
last-named village is the capital. The einiircss of 
llmwia mi| marts ft higher school for girls at Cctinjc. 
Crime is almost unknown. Pedgontm and Rieka 
are the chief trading-places. The state income 
amounts to about £60,000 pev annum, a portion of 
which is a, subsidy from Russia (since 1850); the 
expenditure is not known. There is a state debt of 
£ 100,000 owing to Austria and £70,000 owing to 
Russia. Montenegro lias no money of her own; 
she u?ob chiefly Austrian paper and Turkish silver. 
The vlndika Peter II, (IS30-51) is accounted one 
of the greatest poets who have written in Servian. 
In thoir patriotic songs and ballads the Monte¬ 
negrins possess a treasure of great value, and of 
groat mUncnce upon the national temperament. 
The first Slavonic hooks to he printed were issued 
from presses at Cetinjc and Rieka in the end of the 
15th century. 

See Dniton, Monttneitro (1877), where earlier books 
aratefmvcl tc, & A. Freeman in iVbrmiJhm’s Mayd-unc 
11870); Gopceyie, J. foiifcnw/vo uud die Montcncuriner 
(1877); tioUwor?, MonUfwjro (in Gemini, 1882); tV, 
Onrr, Aronicncm'o (Stanhope Essay, 1881); mid II. 0. 
Drown, A Winter in Albania. (1888). 

iUontcuottC) a smalt village of Northern Italy, 
20 miles W, of Genoa, wlicro Napoleon won his 
first victory over the Austrians, on 12lh April 171)0. 

HoutcinilciniiO* a town of Italy, a bishop* 
bo e, situated oil a high hill, 43 miles by rail KK. of 
Siena. It was the birthplace of Politian and Jlel- 
Inrunne, and is famous for its rod wine. Pop. 2052. 

]Uontcrcail» a town in the French department 
of K tin e-et-Maine, at the continence of the Seine 
and Voniie, 40 miles SE. of Paris. At the bridge 
here, in 1-110, dean-sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, 
was iwivwimitwl in the presence of the young 
Dauphin, afterwanls Charles VJL; and in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity Napoleon, on February 18, 1814, 
gained his last victory over the allies. Pop. 7519. 

Monterey''Capital of the Mexican xtate of 
Nuevo Leon, lies in si fertile plateau-valley, by 
rail 070 miles N. of Mexico city. It is a well- 
built town, with a Lhriving trade, and contains a 
catiiedral, seminary, and .school* of law and medi¬ 
cine. Fop. 10,000. Founded in 1599, it was taken 
by General Taylor in l&JG. 

Monte Rosa, an Alpine mountain mass with 
four principal peaks, in the Pennine tidge which 
separates the Swiss canton of Valaift from Italy. 
The highest peak, tho Diifourspitzc, 15,2J7 feet 
hi'gb, is extremely dilficnlt «»f ascent, and was first 
climbed by Mr Smyth in 1855. 

Monte SailF Angelo, a city of Southern 
Italy, 23 miles NE. of Fnggia. it stands 2790 
feet aliovo sea-kvel, on one of the (rarguno lulls, 
and is famed for its exquisite honey. Pop. ‘15,109. 

Monte SnrcliiO' a town of Southern Italy, 
13 miles NW, of Avellino. Pop. 5238. 


Montcsimii, l 7 n an ecu a v, Atiihxais, 

QUISE OE, mistress of Louis XIV., was horji in 
10-11, the daughter of Gabriel tie ltocbcoboimrt, 
Due do Morleniaifc, and married in 1003 tho Mar¬ 
quis do Montcspan, and became attached to the 
household of the queen. Her beauty and wit 
captivated the heart of the king, ancl about 1008 
she became his mistress, wiLliont, however, as yet 
supplanting La Yalliere. The marquis was Hung 
into the Pastille, next banished to his estates, and 
finally in 1G7G bin marriage was formally annulled. 
Montcspan reigned till 1082, and bore the king 
eight children, which were legitimised, but at last 
her influence paled before the lining star of the 
astute widow of Sea iron, afterwards Madame de 
Main tenon, whom she had engaged as governess to 
her children. Gradually she lost all hold over the 
king, and in 1687 left the court, in 1691 Pavia itself. 
Later, like so many women of her class, she found 
relief in devotion,Vml died 27th May 1707. Bee 
Ilcv MtUnanxv (2 vuls. 1829 b uml the studies by A. 
Ilonssayc (0th ed. 1804) and CJtbncut (1808). 

Montesquieu. Chaut/es he Sec’okdat, Bakdn 
he la et de, a celebrated French writer on 

politics and Jaw, was born 18th January 1089, at 
the chateau La Ihode, near Bordeaux. Jacques 
do Second at, the father of the future Author, was 
second son of the Baron de Montesquieu, president 
and cliicf-justice of the parliament of Guieimo. 
Charles-Louis do ht Ilrfcde, as Montesquieu was 
called, after studying the ancient classics, philo¬ 
sophy, and Jaw, became councillor of the parlia¬ 
ment oi Bordeaux in 1714, and its president in 
1710, succeeding his uncle, who left him all his 
piopcrty on condition of hi a assuming the name 
and title of Montesquieu. The young president dis¬ 
charged the duties of his olllco faithfully, but ho 
gave himself by preference to the study of nature 
under the influence of Newton. Tn his discourses 
before the Academy of Sciences of Bordeaux ho 
dealt with the causes of echoes and of the weight 
and transparency of bodies, and with the use of 
the vcwal glands, ami sketched a project of a physi¬ 
cal history of the earth (Digrours Aeadtmiqucs y 
1710-21). 1 Bub defective vision compelled him to 
abandon experimental research. His first groat 
literary success was the publication of his Letircs 
Pciwiiics in 1721. There contain a satirical descrip¬ 
tion of tho contemporary manners, diatoms, und 
institutions of society hi Franco, and owed much of 
their popularity to tlio ingenuity of their form nml 
the piquancy of their sLylc. Two Persians, Rica 
and LMiuk, *ave represented as coming from Persia 
to Paris, and exchanging their impressions by 
letters to each other, as well as corresponding 
with their friends at home. The idea was bor¬ 
rowed from Diifresny, and it has been frequently 
imitated since. The liber tillage, the political 
decadence, ami the irreligious insincerity of tho 
first years of the regency that followed the death 
of Loins XIV. arc limned with masterly art. 
For his delineations of Persian manners and in¬ 
stitutions he drew from the account* of Sir John 
Chardin and other travellers; but his vivid, ami 
at times wantonly sensuous, imagination created 
most of his situations and characters. Along 
with much that is frivolous ami ephemeral, tho 
Persian Letters contain solid reflections on the 
nature and relations of social institutions, and an 
adumbration of the author’s later views on govern¬ 
ment, toleration, and the iulhiouco of climate on 
population, customs, and religion. In 1725Montes¬ 
quieu wrote mul published anon van msly at Paris 
a prose poem entitled Le Temple de Gnide , in tho 
artificial French style of the time. Returning to 
Bordeaux, lie read to the Academy a treatise on duLy 
from the Stoic standpoint, and delivered an admir¬ 
able discourse on the mutives which ought to give 
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encouragement in tlio sciences (17*25). Eager for 
larger observation and enjoyment of the life of 
society, ami weary of tho routine of his lmrlia- 
mentary duty, lie sold his oJIice in 172G, ami thou 
settled in Paris. Thereafter lie travelled for 
three years in order to observe and study the 
political and social institutions of other countries. 
Ho visited Vienna, where he studied the constitu¬ 
tions of Hungary ami Poland * Venice, where lie 
formed a close friendship with Lord Chesterfield; 
and Koine, where lie studied Italian art, and was 
favourably received by the pope. lie then passed 
by Switzerland and the Rhino to Holland, where 
he again met Chesterfield, who tool: him to Eng¬ 
land. He remained in England From October 172D 
to August 1731, mixing with its best society, fre¬ 
quenting lho Houses of Parliament, studying the 
political writings of Locke, and analysing the 
organisation and working of the English constitu¬ 
tion, whose essential principles he may be said to 
liavo discovered. Alter returning to Prance lie 
divided his time between Paris and La Bride, 
mingling the pursuit of pleasure and an un¬ 
ostentatious charity with the preparation of ills 
great works on the science of politics and faw. 

Ilis Considerations s\ir les Causes da la Grandeur 
des domains et de leur Decadence, the ablest, if 
not tlio most important, of Ills works, appeared 
in 1731. In it he surveys the vast political 
development of ancient Itou\e from the rude he- 
ginninga of the Eternal City till the Turks 
gathered around the walls of Constantinople, and 
his elucidation of the causes that dcleumncd the 
character and detail of the movement may he 
regarded as the first genuine application of the 
mortem scientific spirit to history, and as an endur¬ 
ing contribution to its philosophy. Ilis char¬ 
acterisations of the great Romans, his analysis of 
complex influences, his filiation of events, Iris 
estimates of political and social causation have 
been generally accepted and reproduced by sub¬ 
sequent historians. His great monumental work 
on the spirit of laws, Dc VEsprit des Lois, 
appeared m 1748 in 2 vols. at Geneva. It was 
the product of all the work of his life, and of 
tho deliberate and concentrated effort of twenty 
years. Although published anonymously and piR 
on the Index, the work passed tluough twenty - 
two editions in less than two years; and it somi 
vindicated its claim to be the most original and 
popular book ever published on the science of law, 
Montesquieu indicated his consciousness of its 
originaliby by prefixing to it the epigraph r Prolan 
sine matre crecttam. Trench Jurists of the lGtli 
century, Cuins and others, had led the way to 
the historical treatment of Roman law, and Domat 
had written a chapter on ‘ the nature and spirit of 
laws/ but the uni vernalisation of the historical and 
comparative method in dealing with the reason 
and relations of all laws is Montesquieu's own, and 
he applies it move lucidly, iuul also mate widely 
than Vico did. By the spirit of laws lie means 
their raison d’etre in time, their historical causa¬ 
tion, or the natural anil social conditions by which 
their origination, development, and forms are deter¬ 
mined. The discussion of tho influence of climate 
was tho most characteristic element of the work; 
it advances beyond the old abstract discussions of 
right, and, although pushed in some points too 
exclusively, it formed the prelude to all tlie more 
recant work of the positive and ethnological school, 
The analysis of tho forms ancl principles of govern¬ 
ment carried the subject farmer than had been 
dene by any one since Aristotle; and tho exposition 
of the constibutionnl government of England, with 
its clear distinction of the legislative ana executive 
powers, made an advance upon Locke, and held up 
the Xree English constitution to the admiration and 
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imitation of all Europe. The influence of Montes¬ 
quieu's great work upon political and legal thought 
directly, anrl upon government and laws indirfcfly, 
was immense. It came too late to save France 
from the political errors that cnlimnateil in tlie 
Revolution, but it inspired and guided iU best 
thinkers and its greatest men, In 1700 lie pub¬ 
lished a clovor Defense dc VEsprit dcs Lois , followed 
afterwards by Lysimaque (1748), a striking dia¬ 
logue on despotism, Arsurcct Ism inie t a lomancc, 
and an essay on taste in the Enajclophlk. Severe 
study had exhausted his energy and still further 
weakened his eyes till lie became totally blind. 
He died at Fans 10th February 1755, aged sixty- 
six, in tlie calm enjoy meat of his great lqmlatioii. 

The host edition of Montesquieu’s works is that of E. 
Lnbrmlayfl (7 vols. Paris, 1875-79); that of Lahurc (3 
veils. 1856) is convenient mid serviceable. There p.io 
English and other translations of the Lettres Pcraine^ 
and a commentary by Meyer (1841). The Spirit of 
Lairs wns soon translated into English by T. Nugent 
(new crt. by Prichard, with D’Alembert’s Analysis, 2 
vols. Bohn, 1878). VimA> Hhto'm dc Montrsquku, sa 
Vic et srs (Emm { 2d cd, 1879) lathe fullest biography 
and bibliograpliy, Tho smaller monograph by A. 8ord 
(Eng. cd. by G. ilnsson, 1887) is excellent; that by 
Zuvorfe (1887) may also be mentioned. 

Moiltevcrcle, Clauuio, composer and har¬ 
monist (1 £508-1643). Sec Haiimosy, Music. 

Montevideo, the capital of the republic of 
Uruguay, is situated on the north shore of tlie La 
Plata estuary, about 12ii miles E, hy 8. of Buenos 
Ayres, lb was built originally on a low promon¬ 
tory between tlie ocean and a horseshoe-shaped 
bay, 2 miles across; Imfc its extensive suburbs now 
stietcli far into tho flat country behind, and have 
crept round the bay to the landmark which gives 
the. city its name—the Cevvo, a smooth, isolated 
cone, 605 feet high, crowned with a lighthouse and 
an old fort, At its base there are nearly a score 
of great saladercs, or beef-salting establishments, 
where 200,000 cattle yearly are filled; and here, 
too, is the largest of the city’s dry-docks, The city 
proper covers ail area of akoutS square mi ley, tho 
old town, on the little peninsula occupying nearly 
one square mile j and the sea-breezes make its 
climate both pleasant and healthy. Montevideo is 
an attractive town, with broad streets exception¬ 
ally well paved—Mulhall declares tlie Callc 18 dc 
Julio, which is 85 feet wide, ‘incomparably the 
finest sheet in Rcmth America, 1 The houses arc 
flat-roofed, mostly of two or three stories, and 
often crowned with small squate helvidercs. High 
above these rises the cathedral (133 feet), with two 
side towers and a dome covered with green ami 
blue and yellow tiles. The next most prominent 
building is the large opera-house; and others are 
the town-hall, the custom-house, the exchange, the 
(’abihlo (law-courts find purlhunenb house), the 
school of arts and trades, the university, tlie 
museum, the English a ud Basque churches, two 
convents, the Hospital de Carl dart (330 beds) and 
the British hospital (GO beds), the extensive public 
markets, and scvcvfll of tlie banks find hotels. 
Tin-in cars run in all (lit cclions—there are over 55 
miles of lines; there are local eke brie liglj ting and 
telephone companies, and a submarine telephone 
to Buenos Ayres; and water is brought by a pump¬ 
ing-main from the river Santa Lucia, a distance of 
34 miles. 

The depth of water in the bay ranges from 9 lo 
15 feet, and vessels of heavy draught aio compelled 
to anchor in the voud-stead nut side, which is exposed 
and often very rough. If a proper jmrt had been 
constructed in the years heroic 18ti4, .when the 
Buenos Ayres trade was diverted by the Vava- 
giuiyan war, Montevideo might have permanently 
taken the place now occupied by the Argon lino 
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capital; as it iih possessing the advantage of a 
huge natural harbour, il may even yet become 
again a dangernns rival, should the necessary 
hiubmu-works ever he constructed. It 1ms com¬ 
munication iy steamer with the United States and 
Europe, and oil live days a week with Buenos 
Ayr&i. Its foreign trade is that nf Uruguay (q.v.). 
Tj'ie manufacture* are more numerous than inn 

} >oitnnt, hut have increased of late year* nearly ns 
ask as the population. In 1877 there were 110,107 
inhabitants, in 1880 there were 214,692; of these 
no less than 0M73\ or nearly ouedialr, were 
foreigners. This foreign element—mainly drawn 
from Italy, Trance, and Spain, and engaged prin¬ 
cipally in retail trade—is a very noticeable feature 
of Montevideo life.—A fort was lmilfc on the Cerro, 
by the Spauiauls, in 1717, and the fust settlement 
of the town made in 172(3 ; a century later (1828) 
it became the capital of the novvly-fmined republic 
of Banda Oriental. It> la tor history will he found 
under UmroUAY, See boohs nil the river Plate by 
MiilhaU <oth ed. 18So) and Levey (2d. eel. 1890), 
and Vincents Ground and About South America 
(1990). 

Moilte/., Lola, adventuress, was born in 1818 
at Limerick, and was christened Mario Dolores 
Eliza Rosanna, her father being an Ensign Gilboit, 
her mother of Spanish descent. Taken out to 
India, alia there lost her father by cholera; and, 
hex mother having rein timed, Dolores (or ‘Lola’) 
was sent home in 182G to Europe, and brought up 
at Montrose, in Paris, and at Bath. To escape 
the match, arranged by her mother, with a gouty 
old judge, she eloped with a Captain James, 
whom in July 1837 she warned at Neath; but the 
marriage ended in a separation and in her return 
from India (1842). Sim now turned dancer, coin¬ 
ing nut at Her Majesty's Theatre ; and after visits 
to Dresden, Berlin, Warsaw, St Petersburg, and 
Pads (wheie she fumed tv liaison with Dujavrier, 
a young Republican editor, who fell in a duel), she 
came towards the close of 18*16 to Munich. There 
she soon won an ascendency over the eccentric 
artist-king, Louis L, who created her Countess of 
Landsfekl, and allowed her £5000 a year, For 
more than a twelvemonth she was all-powerful, 
her power directed in favour of Liberalism and 
against 11 10 Jesuits; lint the revolution of 1819 sent 
her once mom adrift on tlie world, Again she 
married (tins time a Lieutenant Heald), n marriage 
as unlucky as the first; and, after touring (lri.il- 
C0J through the States and Australia, anil after, 
two more ‘ marriages 1 in California, in 1858 she de¬ 
livered in New York a series of lectures written 
for her by C, Uhaiincey Burr. She died, a penitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island, on 17th Jammy 1861, 
her lust four months devoted to ministering in a 
Magdalen asylum near New York, and was huiicd 
in Greenwood Cemetery. See her Autobiography 
(1858), and Th e Story of a I'oiilenl [ 3 807). 

HontCMUna, the name of two of the emperors 
of Mexico. Montezuma I., the most able of the 
Mexican emperors, ascended the throne about 1437, 
anil! soon after commenced a war with tlie neigh¬ 
bouring monarch of Chaleo, which resulted in (lie 
annexation of that kingdom to Mexico. He next 
crushed a confederacy of the TJascalaus, ami 
reigned wifely till his ‘death in 1471. Montezuma 
II,, the last of the Mexican emperors, succeeded 
to the throne in 1502. Already distiugnisljcd us a 
Warrior, henceforth he devoted bis chief attention 
to the improvement of tlie laws, and indulged ids 
taste for pomp and luxury at the cost oj heavy 
taxation, leading to frequent revolts among lus 
subjects. When Cortes landed in Mexico with Ms 
small army in J5I9 Montezuma tried to buy oft' 
the dreaded enemy, buk all his temporising could 


not prevent the conqueror's progress to his capital. 
Boon he himself was practically a prisoner in the 
Spanish camp, and when tlie citizens rose in revolt 
Cortes brought out Montezuma in order to pacify 
them ; but an accidental wound from a stone flung 
from amongst the crowd of his own subjects 
proved a climax to all the indignities ho had suf¬ 
fered. He repeatedly tore the bandages from his 
wound, and sotm after died broken-hearted, June 30, 
1520. Some of his children adopted the Christ inn 
religion, and his eldest son received from Charles 
V. the title of Count of Montezuma. One of his 
descendants was viceroy of Mexico from 1697 to 
170L His last descendant, Don Mnisiho de Temel, 
Count of Montezuma, was banished from Spain by 
Ferdinand VII., and afterwards from Mexico, on 
account of his Jiboial opinions, and died at Now 
Orleans in 1830. See Counts. 

iUoiltfemit, formerly an independent duchy of 
Italy, between Piedmont, Milan, and Genoa, now 
forming part of the kingdom of Italy. It consisted 
of two separate portions, both lying between the 
Maritime Alps and the Po, and having ft united 
area of over 1300 sq. m. The capital was Casale. 
After the downfall nf the Frankish empire, Monk- 
ferrat wits ruled bv its own marquises till the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century. This house sent its 
most illustrious sons to take part in the Crusades, 
especially Conrad, the defender of Two against 
Salad in, and the competitor with Guy tie Lusigmui 
for the crown of Jerusalem; and Boniface, who 
became ruler of Thevsalia. lnlamle or Irene, sister 
and heiress of the last male of the house, was 
empress of Constantinople; her second son be¬ 
came the founder of the family of Montferrat- 
Faheologus, which became extinct in 1533, amt 
Montferrab then passed to the Gonzagas of Mantua. 
In 1631 the Dukes of Savoy obtained a portion of 
Mont ferrat, and in 1703 the remaining portion. 

Montfort* I/Am.yitri, the name of a noble 
Trench house, traditionally descended from a mar¬ 
riage (end of IOUi cen Liny) hot ween the heiress of 
Muutfovt and Epemon and William of Hainan!I, 
great-grandson of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, the 
third husband of Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald. Tho name was taken from the castle of 
Montfort between Paris and Chartres. Its most 
I famous members were the great Simon do Montfort 
and his father, Simon IV., Comte do Montfort and 
Earl of Leicester, subsequently Comte de Toulouse, 
the niLliless persecutor of the Albigenscs. He was 
born about tlie year 1100, went on a fruitless 
crusade to Palestine, but began about 1208 tho 
more congenial crusade of extermination against 
the harmless heretics in the south of Trance. He 
was killed by a stone at the siege of Toulouse, 25lh 
June 1218. Heo AIjIUGENSES. 

Montfort, Simon eis, Earl of Leicester, tlie 
fourth son of the preceding, and of Alice de Mont¬ 
morency, was horn about the beginning of the 
13th century. The title of Earl of Leicester came 
to him by Ins grandmother, Amicia de Beau¬ 
mont, sister and co-heiress of Robert, Earl of 
Leicester; and in 1230 we iind him in England, 
where lie was well received by Henry III., and 
confirmed in his title and estates two years hiker. 
Ho married in 1238 the king’s youngest sister 
Eleanor, who Imd been betrothed‘to the Earl of 
Pembroke, and who, in the gvief of au enthusiastic 
girl of sixteen, at his death had taken in her has to 
a vow of perpetual chastity, bub never proceeded to 
take the veil. The marriage aroused the jealousy 
of tlie barons and the denunciations of the clmrcli, 
whereupon Simon repaired to Rome, and there 
succeeded by gold in obtaining the pope's sanc¬ 
tion In June 1239 lie was godfather at the 
bapti&m of Prince Edward, bub three months later 
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was denounced as an excommunicated man, and 
driven from his presence by the king. Simon 
crossed to France, hut soon returned and was 
nominally reconciled. It is probable that lie went 
cm cnmdo to tho Holy Land, l.mt at any rate lie 
was again in England by 1242. \Yc know hub 
little of his life during the next six years, save 
tlint be lived the while at Kenilworth in intimate 
friendship with Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, ana the learned Franciscan, Adam Marsh. 
Meantime the whole community was becoming 
exasperated by the misgovcrninent and faithless¬ 
ness of the king, the extortionate, exactions of the 
pope, and the fresh influxes of aliens on whom the 
court lavished its favours. 

In 1248 Simon was sent as king's deputy to 
Gascony, and there he put down the prevalent 
disaffection with a heavy hand. Bub his jealous 
master listened eagerly to the complaints brought 
against bin vigorous rule, ami actually arraigned 
him before a special commission of inquiry r which 
only acquitted him after a lengthened trial. Earl 
Simon resigned his pest in the winter of 1252-53, 
and returned to England, where he again comes 
into prominence in 1258 in the last act of the 
constitutional struggle. Bad harvests, famine, and 
fresh exactions of Koine, added to the rapacity of 
foreign parasites and protogta of the king, at 
length exhausted the endurance of tlie country, 
and in 1258 the barons appeared in arms at the 
parliament at Westminster, demanding the ex¬ 
pulsion of all foreigners, and next the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of tweuty-four— twelve from 
the king and twelve from the barons—to govern 
the realm. Later in the year the parliament met 
again at Oxford, and drew up the famous Pro¬ 
visions of Oxford, which the king swore solemnly 
to observe. A council of fifteen with a baronial 
majority was formed to advise tlic king; the old 
parliaments were superseded by a body of twelve 
chosen by tho barons, to meet three times a year 
in order to transact business along with the fifteen; 
and foreigners were to surrender their castles—a 
self-denying ordinance) in accordance with which 
Simon himself set the example by giving up Kenil¬ 
worth and Odihnm. This was almost entirely a 
baronial policy, and did little for the sub-tenanls, 
with whom Prince Edward now began to intrigue 
for influence! whilst ere long breaches followed 
amongst the barons themselves, so that by 1241 
tho king felt strong enough to announce that the 
pope had declared the Provisions null and void. 
All men now looked to Earl Simon as leader of 
the barons and tile whole nation alike, and lie at 
once took up arms against the king* After some 
varying^ success, both sides agreed to submit to the 
arbitration of Louis IX. of France, who decided in 
the Mite of Amiens for an unconditional surrender 
to the royal authority. London and the Cinque 
Ports at once repudiated the agreement, and Simon 
hastily collected his forces, surprised the king’s army 
at Lewes, and captured the young prince, Slay 24, 
1264. 

After his victory he arranged the Mise of Lewes, 
by which matters were anew to be submitted to 
arbitration. There were to he three electors, Enrl 
Simon, the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop of 
Hereford, who were to appoint nine councillors 
to nominate tho ministers of state. To aid these 
councillors in Llich- task a parliament was called, 
in which, together with the barons, bishops, and 
abbots, there sat four chosen knights from each 
shire, and for the first time two representatives 
from certain towns. This was bho fullest repre¬ 
sentation of England that had yefc been convened, 
and may be looked upon ns in a special sense the 
germ of onr modern parliaments. But the great 
earl's constitution was premature; bho barons soon 
331 
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began fco be dissatisfied with the rule of Simon the 
Righteous, the arrogance of his sons injured his 
inlluencc, and the young Earl of Gloucester aban¬ 
doned liim and went over to the king. Prince 
Edward, escaping from confinement by a stratagem, 
combined with Gloucester and foil with vastly 
superior force upon Simon at Evesham, and com¬ 
pletely defeated him, August 4, 1205. The earl 
died upon tho field, and Ins body was barbarously 
mutilated by EdwauVs soldiers, but the people ana 
the native clergy, with the true instinct of a 
democracy, cherished him as a saint. His memory 
was enshrined in song and ballad, and miracles 
were ascribed to him long after his death.—The 
famous Song of Lewes is the most complete extant 
contemporary statement of the views of the con¬ 
stitutional party, of which Simon de Montfort was 
tho champion and martyr. It was first printed by 
Thomas Wright in Ids Political Songs (1839) for 
the Camden Society, but a more adequate edition, 
furnished with introduction and notes, is that by 
C. L. Kingston! (Oxford, Clar. Press, 1890), 

See Ekiauw, Aarons' IVav (1844; 2d ed. 1871); rol. 
ii, (1876) of Stubbs’ Comtilutionat ffistorit of England; 
and the special Lived liy ReinhoLd Fauli (1867; Eng. 
trails, by Una M, Goodwin, 3876), II. Creighton (1876), 
and especially G. TV". Frothoro (1877). 

Montgolfier, Joseph Michael (1740M81O), 
and Jacques Etigksk (1745-99), two twothei-q 
the sons of a manufacturer at Annonay, dis¬ 
tinguished as the inventors of the first land of 
Baitoojw (q. v.). 

HI outgo merle, Alexa^dee, Scottish poet, 
was born most probably at Hessilhead Castle, near 
Keith, in Ayrshire, about 1543. Ife was related 
to the noblo House of Eglinton, was first in the 
service of the Regent Morton, next of the king,' 
anti was awarded a pension of 500 mevks a year.' 
Traditionally ho lived at Ompston Castle, near 
Kirkcudbright, where enthusiastic renders have 
recognised the scenery of his principal potm. He 
travelled in France, Flanders, and Spain, was 
small in stature, given to drill ting, and unhappy 
in his am dins, fie became devout in his later 
X’ecirsj and wets dead before 1015. Montgomerie 
had something of tho tastes of the scholar, 
but Ida poems, especially the Sonnets, reveal a 
pitiful meanness and servility of character. His 
pasquinades arc savage without being utvoiig, his 
Pigling between Montgomerie and rohvuvl [Sir 
Patrick Huinc] merely coarse, vulgar, anil unclean. 
It is a war of words in feeble imitation of the 
r famous piece of Dunbar. Montgomerie's mis¬ 
cellaneous poems are mostly amatory in diameter, 
mill are laboured in style; Iiis devotional poems are 
poor; but his fame rests securely on the Chcrrie 
! and the jSTccc, which at once leapt iuto popularity, 
and really contains fine work, in spite of Pinkerton. 
Its earlier portion is alovc-picce; the later, a moral 
ami didactic poem. Hero at least there is real 
i fveshmiBS and descriptive power, with dexterous 
mastery of rhyme. There are editions by Br David 
Irving (1821), and Dr J. Cranstoun for the Scottish 
Text Society (1886-87). 

Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, i* on 
the left hank of the Alabama Iliver f some 490 miles 
above Mobile. It contains a line state-house 
and a handsome Masonic hall, and has a large 
number of manufactories, in chiding foundries, 
Honr-ii)ills, steam cotton-gins, a colton factory, 
and oil-works. ^ Several railways meot here, and 
the river is navigable for steamboats all tho year 
round; an active trade is carried on, and large 
quantities of cotton, especially, are shipped, Mont¬ 
gomery became capital of Alabama in 1847, and 
was tor a time the capital of tho Confederate States, 
Pop. (1880) 16,713 i (1890) 21,700. 
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MoiltffOllici’y, n. district of tho Punjab, in the 
Multan division, and bounded by the Sutlej, The 
area ia 5574 s<p m.; pop. {1881) 420,529. Its 
capital* Montgomery, midway between Lahore and 
Multan, lias but 3500 inhabitants. It ivin named 
in 18M at ter the governor of the Punjab. 


Montgomery* Florence Sophia, a popular 
writer of books tor cHlrtron, is the daughter of S\v 
Alexander Leslie Montgomery, Bart., of The IlaH, 
County Donegal. Her fiwt book, A Very Simple 
Story (1867), was warmly praised by Wliyle- 
Melville. Of its successors the chief are the 
widely popular but not entirely satisfactory Mia- 
mufcrtffiW (1869), Throwii Together (1872), The 
Town Oder (1874), Sen forth (1878), Peggy t and 
other Tides (1880), and the Muc Veil (1883). 

Montgomery, (Lujuusl, Comte dis, a French 
knight of fScuttUih extraction, and jrn officer in the 
Sent dull (Juurd of the king of France, was born 
about 1530. At a tommnwnt given, 30th June 
1559, by Homy II. iti honour of iiis daughters 
marriage with Philip of Spain, the king instated 
it]inn young Montgomery mitering the lists with 
Luo. Montgomery reluctantly complied, mul, the 
shaft of his broken lance entering tiie king’s visor 
at the eye, Heavy waft borne insensible from tUq 
gromuk and &o continued for eleven days, when he 
died. Montgomery, though blameless*, felt it im¬ 
possible to remain about tine court, mid retired to 
the family estate in Normandy, afterwards travel- 
ling in Italy and England, On the commencement 
of t lie religions warfl in 1562 lie returned to support 
the Protestant cause, and defended Rouen with 
great lira very. In the third religious war be wfus 
one of the leaders of the Protestants, and gained 
many advantages over tlia royalists in Languedoc 
and Hearn. During the massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew lie happened to be in Paris, hut escaped by 
the swiftness of his horse, and took refuge, first in 
Jersey, then in England. In April 1573 he appeared 
off lloehelle with a small beet, Unfc Sailed in accom¬ 
plishing anything, and was obliged to retire. Next 
year, at the head of a band of Huguenots, he 
landed in Normandy, and commenced war there; 
but being compelled at last to surrender tbe castle 
of Donifront, where Ilp had entrenched himself, lie 
was caviled to PurU; ami although the general to 
whom he surrendered had assured him of his life, 
he wa* beheaded, 27th May 1574. 


Montgomery, James, minor poet, was horr 
at Irvine, Ayrshire, 4th November 1771, the eldosl 
son of a Moravian pastor, and at six was sent fcc 
Pnhieck (rpv.) in Yorkshire. He there spent ter 
dreamy years, and then was dismissed m unfit foi 
the mmstiy ; but luenmvhile he bad read bj 
stealth many of the poets, and had tried his own 
baud at verse-making. After four years of various- 
employment—with n baker at Mirfield (from thb 
phwc bo van away), a general dealer at YTath, anil 
ft booKHelicr in London—in 1702 lie became clerk tc 
the editor of the Radical Sheffield Peg inter. In 179-S 
he started a weekly paper of his own, the Sheffield 
Ir/sj and this he (umtiriued to edit till 1825‘. In 
1705 bn was fined £29, and sentenced to three 
months in A ork Castle, fur striking ofT some copies 
of a [ seditious 1 ballad ; in 1790 it was £30 and six 
months for describing a Shcllield net. Yet by 
1832 he had become a moderate Conservative ; anil 
iu 1835 lie net-opted from Peel a government 
pension of £150. He died, inrninmul, at Slteflield, 
30th April 1854. His Collected Poetical Works 
If/ ols ' l84 9) include Tho Common lot (1805), The 
]\ tnnlnrr of Xiritzcrlund (1800), The l\ r cst Indies 
(1S09), 2hr World before the Flood (1813), Green- 
hand (1819) and /'he Pelican Island (3827). 
Bland and deeply religious,* these poems have 
outlived their vogue ; Imh ten at least of Inn hymns 


keep their place in the hymnals. His Memoirs by 
Holland and Everett (7 vols. 185*1-56} is perhaps 
the worst Life in the language. 

Montgomery, Robert, poetaster, was bom at 
Hath in 1807, the son of one (Joinery, a famous 
clown. In 1830 he entered Lincoln College, Oxford; 
in 1S33 took his 11A. with a fourth class; in 1835 
wus ordained; and, with the exception of four 
years in Glasgow (1838-43), was minister of Percy 
Street Chapel, Loudon* until his death at Brighton 
on 3d December 1855. Of his thirty-one works in 
verse and prose, two —The Omnipresence of the 
Deity (1828 ; 29th eil. 1855) and Salem f 1830)—are 
still remembered, but only by Mucanl.ayta onslaught 
in the Edinburgh Review for April 1830. 

omcry Slit re, an inland county of North 
Wales, 40 miles long ami 35 broad, bounded NE. 
and MW. by the countien of Denbigh and Merioneth, 
E. by ‘Shropshire, ami 8. and SW. by Rad nous I lire 
and Cavdigausdiive. Area, 773 sip ui., or 495,089 
acres, of which more than aim-third is laid down in 
permanent pasture, and 58,277 acres arc under 
tillage. Pup, {1SU1) *7,078; (1831) 65,700; (1881) 
65,718- Its surfacQ is for the most part barren, 
and in places mountainous, PHnliminon(2469 feet), 
on the Cardiganshire border, the Berwyn Moun¬ 
tains in the XE., and the Ihoidden Ilills—some 12 
miles E. of Shrewsbury—being lbe principal eleva¬ 
tions; but towards the English border its character 
change, and the predominating feature is that of 
a series of fertile and well-wo or [cd valleys, in 
which grain of all kinds, Inxfc cliioiLy oals, is raised, 
and a small aiea is under cultivation as fruit 
orchards. On the uplands the flail is poor, and 
principally adapted fr>r pasturing the large Hocks 
of sheep reared thereon. The Severn, with its 
tributary the Yyrnwy, and the Dovey—alike noted 
for. their fishing—are the most important rivers, 
whilst Offa’.s Dyke (rj.v.) traverses the south-east 
corner of the county. The mineral wealth of 
Montgomeryshire is not great, but lead and vXwz 
are mined, und slates, shahs, and limestone 
rpiarned. manufactures, that of Welsh drum cl 
at Newtown is the most extensive. The county 
I comprises nine hundred*, the municipal bomigtis 
! of Llanidloes and Welshpool, ami j-ixty-eiglifc 
I partakes. One repress talive is returned to the 
I Hoiine of Commons for the county, as also one for 
i tbe Montgomeryshire district of boroughs—viz. 
Llaufyllin, JJamdlncs, Machynlleth, Montgomery, 
Newtown, and Welshpool, which too are the chief 
towns. The County Council consists of fifty-six 
member?—The county town Montgomery is 7 miles 
R. of Welshpool. Fop, 1194. 

Mon Hi, This, the earliest of tho natural cycles 
to be observed, was at first reckoned from new 
moon to new moon. That period is now called a 
hntfftion by astronomers to distinguish from sidereal 
month } the time in which the moon parses round 
the ecliptic to the flump star, and from the tropical 
month i reckoned from the moon’s passing the cipij- 
nox till she again roaches it. Those tlfree periods 
arc also called, respectively, synodic month = 
29*5306 days, stellar month ^ 27‘3217 days, and 
periodic mouth ^ 27*32IQ days. The first, ov 
‘lunar month’ proper,’ consists of 20 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds. The teolav mouth* is 
tho time which tho sun takes to pass through 30° 
(see OAIiENDAh, CfittQNOi.nCfVh From tho mouth, 
by Subdivision, was t obtained tlio >veolc. used by 
the Chajdcanflj Indians, Egyptians, and others 
from prehistoric times; and as soon oh tlio year 
became an object of measurement there were 
numberless attempts* to reconcile the solar com¬ 
putation of time with the lunar. The Attic year 
was of twelve months, alternately 29 and 30 days 
long, each month being divided into three decades. 
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The Jaws, Arabians, and Turks HtiU reckon by the 
luimv months of 29 and 30 days, and arc therefore 
compelled, like fche ancient Greeks, to insert an 
intercalary or 'embolismiic' month. The French 
republicans in 1793 divided the year into twelve 
months of 30 days, with live odd days (six in leap 
year) to be utilised as national festivals, each month 
being subdivided into three decades of 10 flays each, 
as with the ancient Greeks. Another distribution 
of the months lias since been suggested, should 
such opportunity again aecur—viz.: 1st, 3d, 5th, 
7th, 9fch, IItli months, each 30 days; 2d, 4th, Gfcli, 
8th, lOtli months, each 31 days; ’and the remain¬ 
ing month 30 days in the ordinary year and 31 
in leap year. The existing 'calendar' or ‘civil 1 
months are as irregular in length as they were 
left by the ltomans; the 4th, 6th, 9th, and 11th 
having 30 days, the second 28 days (or 2D in leap 
year), and the seven others 31 day.s.^ To compli¬ 
cate this disorder, a month in English law is ‘a 
lunar month or 28 days unless otherwise expressed; ’ 
‘a lease for twelve months is only for 48 weeks’ 
(Blackatone, ii. 141). Besides the archaic division 
of the mouth into four, as already mentioned, the 
early Greeks of Homer’s time ami previously seem 
to have had only two parts, the earlier half and 
the 'waning half; 1 ana a trace of that probably 
remained in the Itoman Ides, the middle or dividing 
day of each month. 

llontliolon, Charles Tristan de, Count of 
Lee, an associate of Napoleon I. at St Helena, 
was Lorn at Paris, 1782. Having served six yearn 
iu the navy, lie entered the aruiy in 1798, and took 
part in a number of campaigns, being severely 
wounded at Wfigram. Napoleon mode him his 
chamberlain in 1809, and entrusted him with minor 
diplomatic missions. During the Hundred Days, 
after the emperor escaped from Elba, Monthokm 
was Napoleon’s adjutant-general. He accom¬ 
panied his master to St Helena, and along with 
Gourgftiid published mo ires pour servir a I Ills- 
toire de France sous Napolton, Merits d Stc-HMie 
sous sa dicUe (8 vola. Paris, 1822-25). He after¬ 
wards published Iticits de la Captiviii de Napoleon 
A Stc-Hftinc (1846). In the proclamations which 
Louis Napoleon issued on bis landing at Boulogne 
in 1840, Montliolou was named chief of bin staff, 
and on this account wns condemned by the Cham¬ 
ber of Peers to twenty years' imprisonment; he 
regained his freedom after the February revolution 
(1848), having published in 18-18 Jtteits dc la 
Captivilt do NapoUon « Htc-IIcline ( v 2 voK). He 
died 24th August 1853. 

Moutliyon, See Montyon. 

Monti, Vincenzo (1753-1828), an Italian peel 
of fche classical school, remarkable for Ms political 
tergiversation, anti-French, Napoleonist, pro-Aus¬ 
trian in turn. Ho was professor at Pavia, and, 
under Napoleon, state historiographer. His trans¬ 
lation nf the Iliad is admirable. 

II on till a, a town of Spain, 23 miles SSE. of 
Cordova by rail. Pop. 13,207. 

Montjoic St Denis, the French war-cry, old 
at least ns Waco’s day (12th century), from fche 
hill near Paris on which St Denis (c|,v.) underwent 
the joy of martyrdom, See Herald. 

Iff on till ^oii, a town in the French department 
of Allier, on a castle-crowned hill whose base is 
washed by the Cher, 202 miles 8. of Paris. It 
owes its rapid development to the opening up 
of fche Comm entry coalfield, and 1ms large iron¬ 
works and plate-glass manufactories. Pop. (1872) 
20,251; (1886) 26,250. Nto-lcs-Bains, IS miles 
KE., is the Neriomwus of the Romans—of whom 
many traces are left—and since 1821 has again 
risen into repute through its warm alkaline mineral 
waters (126° F.). Pop. 1675. 


Moiitimirti’e. See Paris. 

MoiitnuMy, a town and fortress in the French 
department of Meuse, 25 miles N. of Verdun and 
31 miles by rail SE. of Wedan, consists of two por¬ 
tions, fche citadel and upper town overlooking the 
lower town, which lies m the valley of the Chien-, 
a tributary of the Meuse. Built and fortified in 
1235, it was taken by the French in 1542 r 1555, 
1590, and 1657; they, after it was definitely assigned 
to them by the peace of the Pyrenees (1659), bad 
it reconstructed and re-fortified by Vmiban. It 
was, however, captured by the Germans in 1815 
ami again in 1870. Pop. 2740, 

Montmorency, a river of Quebec, a tributary 
of the St Lawrence, famous for its beautiful falls, 8 
miles NE. nf Quebec. Here bite stream is 100 feet 
wide, and the falls luive ft sheer descent of 250 feet. 

Montmorency, Anne, first Dt’c de, Marshal 
and Constable of Fiance, born 15th March 1492, 
belonged to ono of the oldest and greatest of the 
noble families of France. Brought up along with 
Francis I., lie distinguished himself by liis gallantry 
mul military skill at Marignn.no (1515) and in the 
defence of M6ziere», and was taken prisoner along 
with his sovereign in tho battle of Pavia (1525), 
In consequence of his efforts to win his master 
freedom, and his successful warring against the 
emperor’s armies he was made Constable in 1538 ; 
but, being suspected by the king of siding with the 
Dauphin against him, he was banished from court in 
1541. Oil the accession of Henry II. (1547) lie 
was restored to his former position ami dignities. 
In 1557 be commanded the French army which 
suffered the terrible defeat of St Quentin at the 
hands of the Spaniards, in which he was again 
taken prisoner. During the minority of diaries 
IX. Montmorency, with the Duke of Guise and 
tho Marshal St Anilrd, composed the triumvirate 
which opposed the inilncnce of Catharine dc’ Medici, 
In 1562 lie commanded the royal army against the 
Huguenots at Drcux, and was taken prisoner a 
third time. In the following year be drove the 
English out of Havre. He again engaged Coiulei 
nb St Denis (1567), but received a fatal wound, of 
which lie died at Paris on the following day, lltli 
November 1507. See Life by Decrue (2 vols. Paris, 
1885-89). 

Montmorency, Henri, second Due de, grand¬ 
son of tlm famous Constable do Montmorency* was 
born at Chan billy, 30th April 1595. His godfather 
was Henry IV. * who always called him his ‘son.’ 
yVhon he was seventeen years of age Louis XIII, 
made him admiral and viceroy of Canada, and in 
the following year governor of'Languedoc. During 
the religious wars of 1021 and the following years 
Montmorency commanded fche Catholics in the 
south against ltolian, was almost captured at the 
siege of Montpellier (1G22), took the islamla of Be 
and Oleron from the defenders of Rochelle (1G25), 
and penetrated into Piedmont (1630), But Iiiche- 
lieu, jealous of his popularity, provoked him into 
rebellion along with the king’s brother, Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, Marshal Schomberg was sent 
against him, defeated him at Cfislelnaudnry, ami 
took him prisoner. Montmorency, covered with 
wounds, was carried to Toulouse, sentenced to 
death by the parliament, and, notwithstanding the 
intercession of King Charles I, of England, the 
pope, the Venetian Republic, and the Duke of 
Savoy, was beheaded, 30th October 1G32. Mont¬ 
morency was distinguished for his amiability and 
the courtesy of his manners, as well as for his 
valour, 

MoiitorOj a town of Spain, on the Guadal¬ 
quivir, 20 miles ENE. of Cordova. Pop. 13,293, 

Montpelier* the capital of Vermont since 1805, 
is on the AVinooski or Onion River, 206 miles by 
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mil NNM\ r»f Boston. It contains a handsome 
granite state-house, with a statue of Etlmn Allen, 
and law some mills and tanneries. Pop, 3219. 

Montpellier, the capital of the French depart¬ 
ment of Reranlt, on the river Lez, G miles from the 
sea and 31 SW. of Nimes. Pop. ( 1872 ) 54,106; 
(1886) 53,506. Lying near the centre of Langue¬ 
doc, on the great route from Italy rind Provence to 
Spain, with its seaport at ft point offering the 
shortest land-route not only to all parts of Langue¬ 
doc, hut to north France, Montpellier’# position 
was a highly favourable oue dining the middle 
ages Hence alike its commercial and intellectual 
importance, and its stormy history, during which 
it was sometimes independent, "and sometimes 
under the anzeminty of Aragon or Navarre, before 
finally becoming a possession of the French ciown 
in 1392. Its schools of medicine, law, and arte, 
developing during the 12 th and 13th centuries, 
were formally constituted a university by a papal 
hull in 1*289, "at which time the schools ot law and 
medicine (the latter founded by Arabian physicians) 
rivalled those of Paris, In the following" century 
Petrarch was a student at the law school, anil 
Armtttd do Villcnetive, the Alchemist: aim l phy.-dcmi?, 
wns teaching in the medical school, with such 
a geographical position Montpellier was ca>ily 
stimil by the Renaissance. Rabelais ami Ron¬ 
do let the nimtoinbt both graduated ill medicine 
in 1537 5 Casauhon was made Greek professor in 
1586. After llondelet there is a continuity al¬ 
most unique in the history of science. A pupil 
of his founded the famous botanic garden (the 
oldest in France) in 1593; other pupils, Lohel, 
Chi sins, the brothers Uowlrin, were highly dis¬ 
tinguished amongst the earlier botanists (see 
ItoLWKY), At the end of the 17th century 
(during which Clarendon and Locke had been 
residents), Mn^nol again made MoutpeJlior to 
centre of the science, and reckoned among hh pupils 
Toumeiort and the elder Ve Jupsmt. I)e Candolle 
also wrote heie sonic of his principal works, ami 
laid out the first botanic garden upon the natural 
system in 1810. The medical school had ohm a 
notable history; ami a now period of activity 
is indicated by the celebration of the sexcen¬ 
tenary of the* iinivcisity (1890), with itn reor¬ 
ganisation upon the fullest scale of equipment. 
The town has also an important picture-gallery 
and libraiy. 

A coutie of wiue p \od notion, upon which its 
present prosperity depends, Montpellier sullhrod 
greatly by the phytovem; but it was Jiere that 
the cure of grafting French vines upon American 
stocks was earliest applied. The new School 
of Agriculture, chieilv devoted to the practical 
study of wine and silk eulturo, is very flourish¬ 
ing, Of the luedi&val town little remains, its 
fortifications and ino*t of its buildings, save tho 
cathedral and the adjoining bishops palace (which 
now houses the school of medicineb having 1 toen 
destroyed in the religious wars, in the Revolution, 
or by municipal improvements. The older streets 
nro crooked and narrow, but alfnrd better shelter 
from the aim, and imw the chilling mistral, than 
do the modern ones. The chief modern buildings 
are the theatre am] law-courts; hut the principal , 
glory of tlie town is its two great terraces, form¬ 
ing public promenades overlooking the undulating | 
country dotted with innumerable tnazte or country 
cottages, and in the distance tho Mediterranean, 
Cevdimes, Pyrenees, and Alps, See Duval Jimve, 
Montpellier; Aigrofeuille, Histoire de Montpellier 
(1739; new ed. 1877). i 

Montreal, the largest Ciijy of the Dominion « 
of Canada, in tins. centre cf Canadian commerce, 1 
of Canadian hanking, and of the extensive system 


of railways by which the country is now covered. 
It is built on the south-east side of an island formed 
by the junction of the Ottawa River with the St 
Lawrence, find may be said in general terms to be 
situated oil the northern bank of the St Lawrence. 
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Tlie city is about 4 miles long and 2 wide, the 
Central Mountain rising in the rear narrowing tlie 
city at its base for some distance. It is not the 
political capital of the province of Quebec, but 
it exert* an immense political influence, and prac¬ 
tically not only direct** tho political business of 
Quebec, luit exerts also by means of its banks, 
its manufactures and its groat importing and 
distributing commercial bouses a great influence 
on the public policy of the Federal Government. 

It is also the seat of the greatest universities, 
hospitals, convents, and seminaries in all Canada, 
Finally it is cluviiig the season of navigation—i.e. 
from May to November—the groat maritime port 
of the Dominion, a dozen transatlantic steam¬ 
ship companies making it one of their bead- 
quarters; while a lakeland river ami const navi¬ 
gation of great activity increases and diversities tlie 
business of the city, It is nearly 1901) miles fiom 
Montreal to the ocean proper, and 250 to the first 
salt water. Fop. (1871) 107,225-, ( 1881 ) U0/U7; 
(1891), including suburbs taken into the city, 
about 220,000, In 1 0 SI the people were divided 
into 78,684 of Fieneh descent, 28,995 Irish, 16,407 
English, and 12,531 Scotch, with a sprinkling of 
various oilier nationalities. The revenue oF the 
citv in 1888 was 82,095,411, and the expenditure 
$2,062,275. 

The growth of tlie commerce of Montreal is j 
very remarkable. In 1870 the imports amounted 1 
to 823,698,088 and the exports to $11,222,10]. In 
IS89 the imports were $43,948,894 ami tlie exports 
829,032,613. The 1500 miles of the fct Lawrence 
Itiver contribute to this growth of export, and 
distribute largely the growth of import. The 
total of receipts of grain, Hour, and meal at 
Montreal in 1880 amounted to 18,722,865 bushel*; 
the shipments of the same were 15,257,678 bushels. 

In 1870 vessels of a total tonnage of 208,027 tons 
(183,913 British, and 2323 American) entered at 
Montreal; in 1889 the tonnage was 529,538 tons 
(484,172 British, and 473 American), while in the 
French shipping there was an increase of 10,000 
tons. The Federal Government having assumed 
the debt of the port incurred for deepening the 
channel, and the canal tolls having been reduced 
to a minimum with a prospect of being entirely 
abolished in order to encourage a through trade, the 
future of the port cf Montreal as a practically free 
port seems assured. The canal system which finds 
its outlet at Montreal is remark aide. By means of 
the canals Montreal is enabled lo touch and handle 
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the trade of Duluth and . Fort William on Lake 
Superiort of Chicago and Milwaukee on Lake Michi¬ 
gan, Col ling wood and Goderich on Lake Huron, 
Buffalo and Cleveland on Lake Erie, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Kingston, and Oswego on Lake Ontario. 
These canals afford a continuous cour.se of water - 
communication extending from the Straits oi Hello 
Isle to Port Arthur at the head of Lake Superior, a 
distance of 2260 miles. The aggregate length of 
the St Lawrence canals is 70/r miles. Montreal is 
the headquarters of the Grand Trunk Railway, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the South-Eastern Rail¬ 
way, the Central Vermont Railway. These great 
roads open up by means of various connections the 
whole railway-system of the United States and 
Canada, and the Canadian Pacific Railway lias a 
through line from Montreal to Vancouver City in 
British Columbia, a distance of 2906 miles, In the 
hoot and shoo manufacture over 3000 hands are em¬ 
ployed, in clothing-factories over 2500, in tobacco- 
factories about 3000, in the breweries about 500; 
and in the workshops of the railways an army 
of men are employed. There are also rubber- 
factories, saw'nulls, sack-factories, tool-factories, 
silk-factories, cotton-mills, and an endless variety 
of small industries which receive encouragement 
from the protection afforded by the tariff Montreal 
has therefore been strongly in favour of the protec¬ 
tive system. 

Of the Episcopal churches, Christ Church Cathe¬ 
dral has a tower 224 feet in height, and St George’s 
of 230 feet. The Catholic churches are numerous 
and Borne of them splendid: St Peter’s Church is 
a repetition on a smaller scale of the church at 
Rome; Notre Dame holds 10,000 people; St 
Patrick’s is the church of the Irish Catholics. In 
the Trench churches the preaching is generally in 
the French language. The Presbyterians lmvo 
eight larger and several smaller churches, the 
Methodist have eleven, and other denominations 
also are well represented, In all there are seventy- 
four churches in the city. Education in Montreal is 
conducted under the law of tho province of Quebec. 
It is denominational in character, the vast majority 
of the schools being of course Roman Catholic. The 
Protestant schools are under the control of a special 
hoard, The taxes on Catholics go to the Catholic 
schools, fclie taxes on Protestants to Protestant 
schools. M'Gill University, which obtained its 
charter in 1821, has been an active establishment 
since 1852; over 1200 graduates claim it as Alma 
Mater. Laval University of Quebec has a branch at 
Montreal; the seminary of St Sul pice, founded in 
1657, is a theological institution, training about 
300 pupils at one time; the Presbyterian College, 
chartered in 1805, has an endowment and property 
amounting to over a quarter of a million of 
dollars; the Wesleyan Theological College was 
founded in 1873; and others in the long list are 
the Congregational College, the Anglican Diocesan 
College, Sb Mary’s College, founded in 1848 by 
the Jesuits, the academic intll of which holds 1200 
people, and the pupils in attendance numbering 
about 350, the Jacques Cartier Normal School, 
under the^ control of the provincial government, 
the Christian Bio tilers' Schools, tlie schools and 
convents of the congregation of Notre-Dame, the 
schools aiul convents of the Sacred Heart. M'Gill 
College lias a library of 25,000 volumes, the Advo- 
cates"Library has 15,000 volumes, the Presbyterian 
College Library 10,000 volumes; the Mechanics 1 
Institute, the Fraser Institute, and the Y.M.C.A. 
have also libraries of some value. There are about 
fifty papers published in the city, inoluding six 
French and five English dailies, and ten French 
and eight English weeklies. ’Lie Quebec Gazette 
(1764) was the first paper published in Canada; 
the Montreal Gazette (1778) is the next oldest, and 
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is the leading journal still. There are musical, 
art, and historical associations also which maintain 
in Montreal a taste for art, literature, and Bcieuce 
not common in colonial commercial cities. Among 
the chief philanthropic institutions are the General 
Hospital, coating $40,000 a year; the Protestant 
House of Industry, to which 20,000 people a year 
have access; the Y.M.C.A. building; the I)L- 
peiisary, aiding about 10,000 persons a year; the 
Gray Nuns’ Hospital (1755), winch is also a found¬ 
ling hospital ; the H6tel Dieu (1644), with 350 beds, 
receiving over 3000 persons per annum, and costing 
about $35,000 a year for maintenance. 

History .—Montreal was purchased from the presi¬ 
dent of tlie Hundred Associates of France, a trading 
corporation, by Abb6 Olier and Dnuversifere, who 
wero moved by religious enthusiasm to establish 
institutions there; it was actually founded hy 
Mnisojmcuve, the leader and military head of the 
enterprise of Olier and Dauversifcre, wlio landed at 
Montreal ( VMe*Marie dc Montreal) on the 18th 
May 1642, The early history of the city was one of 
continuous struggles against the Iroquois Indians, 
by whom the whole island was more than once 
devastated up to the very palisades of the town’s 
defences; and in 16G0 the Indians almost exter¬ 
minated the population not actually within the 
fcehle defences. In 1722 the city was fortified with 
a bnstioned wall and ditch. In September 17G0, 
the year following the capture of Quebec by ^Yolfe, 
Montreal was surrendered hv the French gover¬ 
nor, De Vaurireuil, to the British, under Loid 
Amherst and General Murray. In 1770-77 tlio city 
was occupied hy the invaders from tho revolted 
colonies, who did their best to coerce or cajole the 
Canadians into joining in the rebellion. In 1777 the 
British forces advanced from Quebec, and Montreal 
was evacuated by the invaders. Since that time 
the history of the city lias been peaceful. Tho 
war of 1812-14. did not disturb its progress. The 
rebellion of 1837 for a moment ruffled its political 
serenity; but all its modem history has been the 
history of constitutional development, of bn bin ess 
progress, of educational advancement, mid of growth 
m population. 

llontreiix, ft group of villages on the north 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, 15 mileB by rail BE. 
of Lausanne. The name properly belongs to one 
small liamlet, but is popularly extended so as to 
include the adjoining villages of Clarens, Vernex, 
Veytaux, die., with a population of S019. The 
beautiful situation and mild climate of * tlie Swiss 
Nico’ attract many invalids to the place, which 
abounds with hotels and jjcusmns. Near it is the 
castle of Chillon. Sec Steiger’s Dev Kurort 
Moiitreutt (Zur. 1886). 

Montrose* a seaport of Forfarshire, 7G miles 
NNE. of Edinburgh and 42 SSW. of Aberdeen. 
It stands on a level peninsula between Montrose 
Basin (a tidal loch, measuring 2 hy If miles, but 
almost dry at low-water) and the mouth of the 
river South Esk. A fine suspension bridge (1829), 
432 feet long, leads to Inchbrayock or Rossie 
Island, in the Esk's channel, and is continued 
thence by a drawbridge; and there is also a rail¬ 
way viaduct (1883). Montrose has a plain town- 
hull (1763-1819); a large parish church (1791- 
1834), with a steeple 200 feet high; nn academy 
(1820); a lunatic asylum (1868), 2 miles UNW.j 
good links; and a wet-dock (1840). ^ The foreign 
trade—timber its staple—is chiefly with the Bal tic 
and Canada; and tlie average tonnage of ships 
entering the port exceeds 90,000 tony per annum. 
Flax-spinning is the principal industry; and ropes, 
canvas, soap, &c. arc also manufactured, Mon¬ 
trose was the birthplace of Robert , Brown, 
botanist; Joseph Hume; Sir Alexander Bumes; 
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and J'ftiil Chulmei.s, lt.tt.A. It lias memories, too, 
ot Edward L, the two Melvillca, the Great Marquis, 
t|j« <!EiI Pretender, Hr Johnson, and Loin Montcz. 
A royal burgh Mime 1352 and earlier, it unite's with 
Avmoath, 15reeliin, Forfar, and Bervie to return 
one member to parliament. Pop. ( 1831 ) 15,238; 
(INS)) 14, £73. Hep MHcliel)’# History of Montrose 
(Munttfuu, IS6K). 

Alontrose, James Guanam, Marquis of, 
belonged to a family which can ho traced back 
in the year 112$, ami which Mime 1323 hail been 
settled itb Old Montrose, in Maryton parish, For¬ 
farshire, near Montrose town, "it bad been en¬ 
nobled with the titles of Lord Graham (1431) ami 
Earl of Montrose (1305); and three of its members 
had faWen at the huttte of Falkirk, Elortdcii, and 
Pinkie; whilst another, Sir William l.lmhum, 
early in tlie 15th century married for his second 
wife Mary, daughter of Itoherb III.— a marriage 
from which sprung- the Grahams of Clnverhonae. 
John, third Fail of Montrose, was chancellor and, 
after James VI. s accession to tlie English crown, 
viceroy of Scotland. His successor, John, married 
Lady Margaret Kuthvcn, eldest sister of the un¬ 
fortunate Earl of Gowrie; and the issue of this 
union was ilvo daughters and one son, James, the 
‘great mai-qui?, 1 who was horn in 1812 at Old 
Montrose. His mother died in 1618, his father 
in 1G26. Next year the young earl was sent to 
the university of St Andrews by his gunulian and 
brother-in-law, Archibald Lord Napier, son of the 
famous inventor of logarithms, lie wa* proficient 
in all tteld-sports, awl an apt if mit ardent student, 
besides exhibiting a genuine love of litemtuic, 
which bis stormy after-life never destroyed. In 
1629 ho married Magdalene Carnegie, daughter of 
the I list Earl of Soiithesk, and he lived ad Kinnnird 
Castle, his father-in-law’s scat, till in 1033, on 
attaining his majority, be left Scotland to tiavol 
in Italy, France, and the Low Countiw. 

On his way home, in I0o(i, he lmd an audience 
with Charles I., but, owing to the machinations of 
the Marquis of Hamilton, was coldly received; and 
he had not been long hack in Scotland heMore by 
the 1 enniiinobs of Rothes’ he was 4 brought in’ U> 
the ranks of the king’s opponents, at this time 
com pricing the great mass of the Scottish nation. 
Montrrtso relumed in the very year (1037) when 
the tumults broke out in Edinburgh on the attempt 
to introduce Laud’s Prayer-book ; mid he was oue 
of the lour noblemen selected to compose the 
‘Table’ of the nobility, winch, along with the 
or her Tables of the gentry, the burghs, and the 
ministers, drew up the Limans National Covenant 
(q.v.y In the summer uf 1088 he was despatched 
to Alien'd ecu, to coerce it into subscription ; and iu 
1639 ho made three military expeditions thither. 
On the first occasion (30tU‘March) he employed 
conciliation; lliiillie laments his ‘too great’ i 
humanity. On the second (25ih May) he imposed 
ou the city a hue of 10,000 marks> lmt> though his i 
soldiers committed srunc nets of pillage, he resisted 
the importunities of the Covenanting zealots to 
give ‘Moroz’ to the llames, aiul lliullie again 
complains of ‘his too great lenity in sparing the 
enemy's houses,’ The arrival at Aberdeen by sua 
of the Kail of A hoy tic, Charles's lieutenant of the 
north, with reinforcements, caused Montrose to 
retreat, followed by the earl and the Gordon High¬ 
land ers; but afcMeagm Hill, near Stonehaven,'on 
15th June, he won a complete victoiy, ami four 
days later, after storming the Fridge of l)eo, he 
was once move master of Aheuleen. The citizens 
expected .some bloody punishment for their -well- 
known Episcopalian leanings, but again Montrose 
agreeably disappointed their fears, again to be 
upbraided by the Committee of Estates for not 
having burned the town. 


News now arrived of the ‘ pacification of Berwick,’ 
and terminated the struggle in the north, Charles 
invited several of the Covenanting nobles io meet 
him at Berwick. Among those who went was 
Montnw?; and the Presbyterians dated what they 
regarded as Ids apostasy from that interview. His 
political portion wiw certainly diHcrent after Ins 
return. In tlie General Assembly which met in 
August 1039 lie showed symptoms of disalleclion 
towards the Covenant; and mm night, it is said, 
a paper wa 4 * affixed on his chainher-door, * Invictus 
annis, verbis i 'innfur,' In the second Bishops’ 
T\*ar, when, on 20th August 1640, 23,600 Scuts 
crossed the Tweed, Montrose was the first to 
plunge into the stream : hut that very month, 
with eighteen other nobles and gentlemen, he 
had entered into a secret engagement at Cum¬ 
bernauld against the dictatorship of Argyll, to 
whom and the zealots Montrose was as hostile 
now us he ever had been to Hamilton ami tho 
‘sometime pretended prelates.’ It leaked out that 
lie had been secretly communicating with the king; 
and when the Scottish parliament met (November 
164U) lie was cited to appear before a committee. 
The alfftiv of the ‘ Cumbernauld llond’ was brought 
up; but nothing came of it, though some of the iiory 
spirits among the clergy ‘pressed,’ says Guthrie, 

' that his life might go"for it. 1 Next June Mon¬ 
trose with three others was accused of plotting 
Against Argyll, and confined till November in 
Edinburgh Castle. Clarendon’s story that Moil* 
trose, about this period, ottered to tlie king to 
assassinate Argyll and Hamilton may safely ho 
set aside; hut to Hamilton ho owed the rejection 
of iris two proposals i\\ the following year to raise 
tlie royalist standard in the Highlands. 

In 1644, however, he quitted liis forced inaction 
at Oxford, wheie he bad been residing with Charles, 
and. disguised as a groom, made his way into 
Perthshire, with the rank of lieutenant-general in 
Scotland and the title of Marquis of Montrose, 
At lllair-A thole he met 1200 Scoto-Irish auxiliaries 
under Abutter Mnccoll Keitaehe Macdonoll (‘ Col- 
kitto 1 ), arid placed himself at their head, the clans 
quickly rallying round him. Marching south, on 1st 
September he fell on the Covenanting army, com- 
1 mantled by Lmd Elcho, at Tippcrmuir, near Perth, 

, and gained a signal victory, He uexfc defeated a 
force of Covenantor* at Aberdeen (13th Septem¬ 
ber), and took possession of the city, which was 
thin time abandoned for four days to all the 
honors of war. The approach of Argyll, at the 
head of 4000 men, compel kx1 Montnm, who.se 
forces were far inferior iu numbers and discipline, 
to retreat. He plunged into the wilds of lhule- 
noch, reerorised tho Grampians, ami suddenly 
appeared iu Angus, where he wasted the estates 
or more than one Covenanting nolle. Having 
obtained fresh supplies, lie once more returned 
to Aheydecwhhire, with the view of raising the 
Gordon*; narrowly escaped defeat at Fyvio in 
the cut! of October; and again withdrew into the 
fastnesses of the mountain*. Argyll, hallleil, 
returned to Edinburgh, and threw up his com¬ 
mission. Montrose, receiving largo accessions 
from the Highland clans, planned a winter cam¬ 
paign, marched south-westward into the country 
of the Campbells, devastated ib frightfully, drove 
Argyll himself from his casblc at fnveramy, and 
then wheeled north intending to attack Inverness. 
The ‘Estate 1 at Edinburgh were greatly alarmed, 
and, raising a fresh army, placed ib under the com¬ 
mand of a natural son of Sir William Ihulliu of 
Lamington. He arranged to proceed by way of 
Perth, and take Montrose in front, while Argyll 
should rally Ids vast array of vassals, and fall ou 
him in the rear. The roynlisb leader was in tho 
Great Glen of Albin, the basin of the Caledonian 
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Canal, vhcu he heard Hint Argyll was following 
him. _ He instantly turned on his pursuer anu 
surprised and utterly routed him at Inver lochy, 
2d February 1645, fifteen hundred of the Camp- 
hells were slain, only four of Montrose's men. 
IIo then resumed his march northward, but did 
not venture to assault Inverness, his wild moun¬ 
taineers being admirably iitted for vapid irregular 
warfare, but not foy the slow work of beleaguer- 
mentr So, directing his course eastward, lie 
passed with fire ami sword through Moray and 
Aberdeen air ire. Baillio and Hurry, his lieutenant, 
were at Grechin, hut Montrose by a dexterous 
movement eluded them, captured and pillaged 
Dundee (3d April), and escaped safely into the 
Grampians. On 4th May lie routed Hurry at 
Auldearn, near Nairn, add on 2d July iulhctocl 
a still more disastrous defeat on Baillie himself at 
Alford in Aberdeenshire, ‘Before the end of the 
summer, ’ lie sent word to Charles, ‘I slmll be in 
a position to come to your Majesty's aid with 
a brave army;* and towards the end of the month 
be inarched southward with upwards of 5000 ruen. 
He was followed by Baillio, who picked up reinforce¬ 
ments by the way, and who on 15th August again 
risked a battle at Kilsyth, bub was defeated with 
frightful loss, 5000 of the Covenanters being slain. 
Tina, the last ancl most signal of Montrose’s six 
splendid victories,seemed to lay Scotland at his feet, 
but the clansmen slipped away home to secure their 
booty, and Aboyno withdrew with all bis cavalry. 
Still, with 500 horse and 1000 infantry, he bad 
entered the Border country, when, on 13th Septem¬ 
ber, be was surprised and hopelessly routed by 6000 
troopers under David Leslie at Pbiliplmugb, near 
Selkirk, Escaping to Atliolo, ho again endeavoured, 
but vainly, to raise the Highlands j ami on 3d Sep¬ 
tember 1040 bo sailed for Norway, whence bo pro¬ 
ceeded to Pavia, Germany, and the Low Countries. 

Here it was that news reached him of Charles I/s 
execution, whereat lie swooned, and then reviving, 
‘swore before God, angels, and men to dedicate 
the remainder of his life to the avenging the death 
of the martyr. 1 So, on behalf of Charles II., ho 
undertook a fresh invasion of Scotland, ami from 
Orkney passed over to Caithness, his little army 
almost annihilated by shipwreck. Neither gentry 
nor commons would join him; but ho pushed on 
to the borders of lioss-shire, where, at Inver* 
chan-on, his dispirited remnant was cutto pieces 
by StrachftiiK cavalry, 27th April 1C50. He lied 
into the wilds of Sutherland, and was nearly 
starved to death, when he fell into the hands of 
Macleod of Assynt, who sold him bo Leslie. He 
was conveyed with all possible contumely to Edin¬ 
burgh, where, dressed like a gallant bridegiomn, 
he was lmnged in the Gvassmarket on u lofty 
gallows, 21st May 1650. Eleven years afterwards 
Sis mangled remains were collected from the four 
flirts, ami buried in St Giles’a, where a .stately 
monument was reared to him in 1888. Pie left 
a son, James, tlio ‘good Marquis’ (c, 1631-09), 
whoso grandson in 1707 was created Duke of 
Montrose. 

Montrose's few poems, all burning with pardon* 
ate loyalty, are little known, save the one famous 
stanza commencing, ‘ He either fear* his fate too 
much.’ That has the right ring, one would think ; 
and yet its ascription to Montrose is doubtful, 
first put forward in "Watson’s Collection of Scots 
Poems (17H). There are four portraits of Mon¬ 
trose— by Jameson (1629 and 1640), Dobson (1644), 
and Honthor.st (1649). Of the inner man the finest 
estimate is Mr Gardiner's i ‘When once he bad 
chosen his side, lie was sure to bear himself as 
a Paladin of old romance. If he made any cause 
his own, it was not with the reasoned calculation 
of a statesman, but with the fond enthusiasm of 


a lover. When he transferred his affections front 
the Covenant to Lho king, it was as Borneo liana- 
ferred liis affections from Ih>salino to Juliet. He 
fought for neither King nor Covenant, but for that 
ideal of his own which he followed as Covenanter 
or Boy alts t. He went ever straight to the mark, 
impatient to shake olf the Heheine* of worldly-wise 
politicians and the plots of intoicHtad intriguers. 
Nature had marked him for a life of meteoric 
splendour, to confound and astonish a world, and 
to leave behind Jrim an inspiration and a name 
which would outlast the ruins of his hopes.’ 

See the Latin Memoirs by his chaplain, Dr Widnurfe 
(Amst. 2647 ; Eng. trims. 1756); MmJc Napier's Memoirs 
of Montrose (1838; 4tli cd. 1856Jj Lady Violet Grevillo’s 
Montrose (1S8G); and Mr S, H. Gardiner’s History of 
Pmthoid (vola. viii.-x. 1B84), Great Civil Wav (vols, 
i.-ii. 183CLS9), and article in tlio Diet, of Wat, JSioj. 
(vol. xxii. 1800). 

Montserrat (Lat. Mons ScmUits, so named 
from its saw-like outline), a mountain of Catalonia, 
in north-cast Spain, 30 miles NW. of Baicelona. 
Its height is 4055 foot; and ‘its outline,’saysFord, 

1 is most fantastic, consisting of cones, pyramid h, 
buttresses, ninepins, sugar-loaves/ The pious 
Catalonians aver that ib was thus shattered at the 
Crucifixion. Every rift and gorge is Tilled with 
box-trees, ivy, and other evcrgicens. From the 
topmost height the eyo wanders over all Catalonia. 
The mountain, however, owes its celebrity to the 
Benedictine abbey built lialf-way up ib, with its 
wonder-working image of the Virgin, and to the 
thirteen hermitages formerly perched like eagles’ 
nests on almost inaccessible pinnacles. In 1811 
the French, under Sucheb, plundered the abbey, 
burned the library, shot the hermits, and hanged 
the monks (who bad given shelter to their emi¬ 
grant brethren at tlio Revolution), The place 
suffered still more in 1S27, when it became the 
stronghold of the Cavlisfc insurrection. 

Montserrat, one of the Lesser Antilles, 
belonging fca Britain, lies 27 miles S1V, of Antigua. 
It is about II miles in length, 7 in breadth, and 
has an area of 32 sq. m. Pop. (1881) 10,033, of 
whom 1400 were at Plymouth, the chief town. 
Estimated pop. (1887) 11,000. The surface is very 
mountainous (3000 feet), and heavily timbered. 
8ngar arul limes and lime-juice are the principal 
products. The island, governed by a president and 
a legislative council, is the healthiest in the West 
Indies. The imports average nearly £25,000, and 
the exports £21,100. The island was discovered in 
1493, and colonised hy the British in 1632. It has 
remained in their hands ever since, except for two 
short intervals (10(14-68 and 17S2—84), when it was 
in the possession of France. 

Mont Ht Miclicl. See St Miguel, 

Monty on Prizes* rewinds for signal instances 
of disinterested goodness discovered throughout 
the year, awarded by the French Academy, accord¬ 
ing to the will of Jean-Baptistc-Hobort Anger, 
Baron de Montyon ( 1733-1820), who bequeathed 
£120,000 to public hospital*, and the remainder of 
his fortune to give sums of money to poor patients 
on leaving Y avis hospitals, and to found the prizes 
-since connected with his name. Already in 1782 
he had originated the prize of virtue, but on his 
return to France in 1815 lie arranged the scheme 
in its finnl form. The Academy of Sciences awards 
annually a prize of 10,600 francs to the individual 
who has discovered the means of mnkiug any 
mechanical occupation moie healthy, another of 
equal value for improvements in medicine and 
surgery; while the Fortv themselves award the 
prize of virtue, and another to the writer of the 
work likely to have the greatest beneficial influence 
on morality—both alike of 10,000 francs a year. 
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The last are usually divided among several re¬ 
cipients* ami for these there seems to he a some¬ 
what liberal standard of interpretation, for in a 
single .year (1884 h for example* \vo fiud a wants 
given to a Journey to Japan, a # Life of General 
Gluuv/y, a History of English Literature, and an 
E *sny on Laughter. The same indulgence extends 
a)40 to romance, all that seems required being some 
literary merit and a fair average of morality. In¬ 
stead of rewarding works specially advantageous to 
morality, the Academy has been, reduced to the 
necessity of crowning those which me content 
merely to respect it. In 1885 the Academy accepted 
a legacy of 10,000 francs to recompense particularly 
filial piety. A society was formed in 1833 to publish 
cheap lived and portraits of all moil to Ijc regarded 
ns benefactors to their species ) whether the benevo¬ 
lent, as Montvon, Howard, and Mrs Fry, or special 
originator* like Jenncr, Franklin, Davy, and Jac¬ 
quard. A medal hearing the heads of Monty on 
ami Franklin was struck at its foundation, and a 
gold medal is given every year. See Memoir of 
Monty on by Labour (Pairs 1881 )> and TaiUnndier b 
l J t m o: dc Vcrtu ^ 1877 )- 

monuments* The Ancient Monuments Pro¬ 
tection Act of 1882 constituted the Commissioners 
of Works guardians of a certain number (some 
seventy groups?) of monuments in Great Britain 
and Ireland; and provides for their being made 
guardians of as many more as from time to time 
the owncts shall put under their care. The owners 
retain all their rights save as regards injuring or 
defacing the protected monuments 5 any person 
defacing or injuring them is liable to a line not 
exceeding £5, or imprisonment for a month. The 
Com minion era, the specially appointed Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments, and their workmen arc to 
have access to do what may he necessary to protect 
the monuments' In Franco famous castles and 
churches, as well as dolmens, &c. f are among the 
HiQBiuaenls historiques protected hy law. Many of 
tlieic ami other monuments at home and abroad 
are dealt with in special articles. See 

Bmow. CuOi-taua?". Otdfeki 

Branca. Hnrlriati’a Wall. OflAsDykc. 

Bfocli, Kits Clotty Uourt- Pyramid. 

Cfiirn- Jfacsliowe. Round Towers. 

Csllcrnluh. Mausoleum. Hlaiiflini? Stones. 

Cjstlc. Monastery. Hleimis. 

Cnl-ifisug. around Builders, Stone Circles, 

ttalnvui. StonuUensce. 

Mon/a (anc. Moilw[ia} i a town of Italy, on the 
river Lnmbro, 9 miles hy rail NNE, of Milan, The 
ancient capital of the Lombard sovereigns, it owed 
much of its early importance, and its chief public 
edifices, to Tlieodolimla: ami in the middle ages, in 
mute of thirty-two sieges, it was conspicuous for 
the wealth of its numerous citizens and nobles, 
ami the extent of its cloth-trade. The cathedral, 
founded in 095 by TUeodeliiula, and reconstructed 
iji the 14th f century, contains many interesting 
iclied of this great queen. The famous Iron 
Grown, removed to Vienna in 1859, was restored 
in 180ft {sec Crown, Vol. III. p. 589). The 
town has also an interesting town-hall (1293), a 
royal palace (1777), and manufactures of cottons, 
hats, leather, &c. Pop. 17,077. 

Moody, I)Wight Lyman, evangelist, was horn 
at NortluUshb Ma^sadnwetV, t >th February 1837, 
was for a white a shopman in Bouton, and in 1H5G 
went to Chicago, where lie engaged with remark¬ 
able success in missionary work* In 1870 lie way 
joined by Ira David Sunkey, who was born at 
Edinburgh* Pennsylvania, 2Sth August 1840. fn 
1873 and 1883 they visited Great Britain /is evan¬ 
gelists, attracting gicat crowds an/1 afterwards 
worked together there and in America, Air A foody 
lum published several volumes of sermons, and 
other works, including Best Thoughts and Dis¬ 


courses (1S76), which contains a sketch of bis and 
Air feankey’s lives. See also Daniel’s D. L. Moody 
and his }York (Loud. 1873). 

Mooltmu See Multan. 

Mood, the satellite of tho earth. It ranks 
among the larger satellites of our system, being an 
almost perfect sphere of 2ICO miles in diameter. 
It i evolves at a mean distance from the earth’s 
, centre of ’238,833 mile*. Its total surface is 0*074 
of the earth’s, or in sq. in. 14,(557,402; and its 
I volume 0*02034 of the earth’s, or in cubic miles 
1 5,300,000,000, or in terms of the sun’s volume only 
I jrr:,T?s«7ii7i' mass is 0 0128 of the earth’s, or in 
i tons 78,000,000,000,000,000,000. Its density is 
3*57 that of water, or 0'03 that of the earth. It 
! travels in its orbit with a velocity of 3334 feet per 
second, mid its equatorial velocity of rotation is 
10 miles per hour. Presenting as'large a surface 



Fig. 1.—Comparative Sizes of the Earth and Moon. 

to the eye as the sun, and changing both its form 
and position with great rapidity, it has necessarily 
always attracted a large measure of attention, ami 
| has proved in early ages and among savage peoples 
the most useful of the heavenly bodies far the 
1 measurement of time. Its motions, always in¬ 
teresting, Iuiac in modem times been most care¬ 
fully observed and calculated, from their great 
value in enabling the traveller ami navigator to 
determine the longitude (sec Latitude and 
Longitude). 

The explanation of the moon’s changes of .shape, 
from a thin erode cut to a full disc, ia the lir.^fc prob¬ 
lem presented to the most careless observer. A 
little watching shows that those are due conjointly 
to the globular form of the moon, its motion, anil 
the fact that it does not shine by native light, but 
simply reflects the solar rays. The illuminated 
(or convex) edge of its figure is always turned 
towards the sun. When right opposite the suu 
it appears as full, and .sometimes is so situated as 
to lie partially obscured by the earth’s shadow, 
the earth intercepting the solar light by which 
alone it shines. When it is near the sun in the 
sky ib appears os a thin crescent, turning almost 
entirely its dark side to the earth. Home times, ab 
new moon, it comes between us and the sun, ob¬ 
scuring liis disc either 1 in a partial or total Eclipse 
(cpy.]. At either half shook the moon is said to 
lm in ( quadrature, or in the ‘first’ or ‘last quarter.' 
At new ami full muon it is said to be in sysytfy 
(Gk. syn> ‘ together; * zpmi, 'yoke 1 ). Our own 
observation will soon show that these changes 
result from the constant illumination of one side 
of the moon, and constant darkness of the other, 
the crescent being larger or smaller as, from the 
moon’s change of position, we eeo more or less of 
the bright side. 

Tims we see that the moon’s phases depend on 
its motions over the sky, with reference to the 
Min. These motions and their causes we next 
consulev. And it is most convenient in doing 
so to discuss first the apparent motions— i.e, the 
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mamiov in which the moon movies over the surface 
of the sky, changing place like a driving cloud, 
though not with the stune vapidity. 

We can reduce all such motions to movements 
in the two easily-noted directions, firsts north ami 
south ; secondly, east and west. And it is most con¬ 
venient to take the sun as our point of reference. 
Sometimes the moon is north of the sun, and some¬ 
times south, sometimes east of it, and sometimes 
west. It moves, then, in doth of our two directions. 
But when \ve compare the east and west motion 
with the north and south we soon note an important 
difference. The cast ami west motion is continu¬ 
ously and steadily from wed to east, carrying the 
moon right round the heavens; starting at new 
moon near the sun, and progressing- until at full 
moon nearly the whole breadth of the sky separates 
themthen still progressing, until the sun is 
approached again from the opposite side. In fact, 
it the Btm stood still at its sotting for a lunar 
month, we should sec tke moon soar steadily 
upwards in the western skv, cross the whole ex- 
pan so of heaven, and pass down below the eastern 
horizon, Then it would continue its course, re¬ 
turning to the sun, beneath our fed, and reach 
nearly its original position. To poifonn this 
cycle the moon takes 29*53 days, which is called 
its synodical period. If we took a bright star as 
the starting-point and goal of the moon’s circle, 
instead of the sun, we should find the moon only 
tako 27*32 days to return to the star. This is 
called the moon's sidereal period. The cause of the 
difFerenco is that the -star is steady in its position, 
while the sun slowly moves in Ins annual course 
in tlio same direction as the moon, which therefore 
has to overtake the sun when returning to him. 
Thus the motion from west to east is always in the 
same direction ; but this is not the case with the 
north and south motion. While performing its 
cycle from west to east, say in the month of March, 
tlio moon begins by travelling northward at first, 
but latterly swings as far southward. In autumn 
the reverse is the case (see bolow). In Eeceiu- 
ber full moon occurs at the mo*t northern point 
of its course, and in June at the southernmost. 
In winter, therefore, wo have at night most light 
from the full moon, and in summer least. In 
March the evenings have least moonlight, and in 
September they lmvo most. Attentively consider¬ 
ing all these movements, wo soon see that tho 
moon travels round the earth in a curve not differ¬ 
ing very much from a circle, for as it always appears 
nearly of the same size, it must remain constantly 
at nearly the same distance fioin the earth, 

We lmvo now almost insensibly passed from the 
observation of apparent motions to the idea of an 
orbit oryj ath, which the moon traverses. And this 
leads at once to the consideration uf the nature of 
this orbit, or the moon’s mtl motions. Accurate 
observation reveals that tho moon’s distance from 
the centre of the earth is not the same in different 
parts of its orbit. It varies in apparent diameter 
from a maximum of 33’ 31" to ft minimum of 
29’ 21". As this variation forbids the idea that the 
orbit is a circle concentric with the earth, so it 
also forbids the idea that it is a circle eccentrically 
daced in regard to tlio earth. The tmo form is 
ound to bo that of an ellipse having an eccentricity 
of 0*05491, with the earth in one of the foci. This 
ellipse is, however, continually distorted by various 
inequalities to be noticed hereafter, chiefly due to 
the sun’s attractive energy, which continually con¬ 
tends with tliat of the earth for the mastery over 
its satellite. 

The lunar orbit is inclined to the ecliptic (or 
earth's orbit) at an angle of 5 a 8' 40". The points 
where the two intersect are called the Nodes (q.v\), 
and the line joining them the line of nodes , Tho 


point of her orbit nearest the earth is the perigee, 
that most distant is the apogee, and the line joining 
them is called the Um of apsides. Both the line m 
nodes and line of apsides change their place, the 
former turning completely round in 6793*391 days 
~18'6 years, the latter in 3232*57 days - nearly 
9 years. These motions take place, however, in 
opposite directions : the line of apsides revolves 
with tho moon’s orbital motion^ tho line of nodes 
against it. These motions arc due to the him’a 
disturbing inIIuoncc (see Perturbations), Each 
day, on an average, the moon describes 13 J 10’ 35" 
of the circle of her path- To do this requires, at 
its distance, an actual velocity of 2273 miles 
per hour, Thi* velocity is found to be exactly 
what is rcauired to balance the moon’s weight, 
supposing that to he i educed in proportion to the 
square of its distance from the earth. Thus N cw ton 
concluded that the force retaining the moon in its 
orbit is simply its weight , or the mutual "invitation 
between it and the earth. This conclusion is 
verified by the elliptic form of the orbit, a]id the 
place of the cm Hi in one focus, For gn orbit oi 
this form is produced by a force varying inveisely 
as the srpuuc of the distance. Both tho form 
of the orbit, then, and the varying nature of the 
force governing it, as well as the powerful disturbing 
influence of the Min, cause variations in the moon's 
velocity. Usually these are allowed fov by taking 
as a foundation the mean or average angular 
velocity given above, and considering its variations 
under the title of inequalities, which must all 
be allowed fov if the moon’s place in the Bky ia to 
Ijb predicted with accuracy at any time, 

First in order ie the elliptic inequality discovered 
by Hipparchus, It is caused by the quicker or 
slower motion of the moon os it passes over the 
nearer or more distant parts of its elliptic orbit. 
Its value is 6° IS' nearly. Secondly, there is the 
annual equation (discovered by Tycho JhahdK a 
yearly effect, arising from the increase and diminu¬ 
tion of the sun's disturbing force, as the earth 
approaches or leaves the aim in its annual course. 
This amounts to IT 10", and, asom- earth ia nearer 
the sun in winter and farther off in summer, it 
causes the moon to he behind its mean place in 
the first pavfc of tho year and before ib in tho later 
months. Thirdly, there is the variation (discovered 
by Ab ill-Wo fa). This arises from the changes in 
direction and amount of the sunk disturbing force, 
which are caused by the moon's i not ion in its own 
orbit. Its ellecfc on tlm moon's longitude may 
amount to 39’ 31". Fourthly, there is the ejection, 
depending on the position of the axis of the moonb 
orbit, ana the line of nodes, with regard to the 
sun. Its cJfeels are complicated, lmb may amount 
to 1 ° 1G' 27" on the moon s longitude, and 8' 57" on 
its latitude. 

Besides these, the pamliaclio inequality is inter¬ 
esting, as giving a mean* of calculating the sunk 
distance from our earth- The sunk _ disturbing 
action varies in amount as the moon in its orbit 
is ncaj-est or farthest away from tho mm. This 
variation depends on the ratio of the moons 
distance to that of the sun; so that, knowing tha 
amount of the inequality and the distance of the 
moon, a value may be found for Lhe sunk distance. 
Hansen showed by this means that the value long 
received for the suns distance required to be 
tUnriirifclml. Bee Parallax, Bun. 

The see a fro* acceleration of the moon was dis¬ 
covered by Halley in 1693 from a comparison of tho 
times of Eclipses (q.v,) many centuries apart. 
This inequality ia an increase oi the moon’s mean 
motion by about 12" per century. Ib is partly due 
to n alow change in the form of tho earthk orbit, 
by which the sunk disturbing force is Blidifcly 
lessened, which is equivalent to an increase or the 
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earth’s at t motive force, whereby the ihoihj's angular 


Tlie delicate colourin'- anti shade of terrestrial 


rein city is increased. This part will, however, scenery is entirely absent, All is marked in white 
cumjiDu>ate itself in thee mime of ages, this partly and black, or in various shades of yellowish gray. 
aNu due to a slow lengthening of the day—i.e. the Nothing like mist, cloud, or vapour ha* ever been 
period of the earlli's rotation, which arises from the soon, except in some doubtful instances on the door 
motional action of the tides, that act like a brake of the crater Plato, or other deep depressions, There 
upon the earth’s surface. This portion remains is neither water to furnish vapour, nor atmosphere 
u» compensated, of course- lit to bear clouds. Observation of the stars occulted 

The hkyoiVh distance from the earth is obtained by by the inonn (sec Occult ATIONS ) confirms this, and, 
observations of it* place fj om two widely-separated ir there he even an attenuated atmosphere, it cannot 
station*, such a* the obsermtoiie- At "Greenwich have more than Tr^th of the surface-density of on 1 
ami the Cape of Good Hope. If simultaneou'dy own, Hesse] 1 * maximum value for tins of bn* 
observed from these, the moon will uot appear to been shown by Nelson to be too small, and it is not 
both observers in the same portion among the improbable that the in non poasessen an atmosphere 
stars -, the amount of difference in apparent posi- of extreme rarity, having a surface*density of prob 
tioii depending on it* distance from the caitli at ahly about 3 -J^lh tlmt of the earth. Vegetation and 
the time, l ; rom this dUleicnrc is deduced the animal life appear to be ccpially from the 

humus horizontal parallax. This is the change in moon, and the best modern theories of its state 
the moon’s place which would he noted by an require us to regard the surface as either bare rock 
observer on shifting bis place from trie centre of and sand, or ns ice and snow. These theories have 
the earth to a poiirion its surface whom the moon arisen in the attempt to explain the strange forms 
would he *een on the horizon. The nmon’s mass of the lunar surface. These forms have been 
being very nearly A,th ol the earth's, the force of chissilfed, and the avvangoment commonly in use is 
lunar gravity at the moons surface is then Mich followed liere ns convenient. Hut it must not be 

f _I 1 .1. ...I.. A.ls ,.C .11.. —*.,**!,._ _ 


that anv object would weigh there only 0 T 5 of its regaided as a really scientific one, For some 

... ■ _ 1 . i i -Y_ __ _1 ll ■ . I 1 _. I r __ ...l!l. ! fl. . _1 ._. 1 .1 ... « 


Weight at the earth’s .-airiare, and a falling body formations, while in their general aspect belonging 
would there only truior*o *2'48 feet in tlie first to one class, might really he assigned to other 
second of its cour.se. The moon’s ielation on its classes in other respects. 

a\U agrees in neviod with it* revolution inumi Tire term Mure. (Lat.) has been applied to the 
the earth, so that, as has been said, we have large dark plains, an example of which is tlie Metre 

Crixuon, easily seen as an oval dark 
spot near the edge of the now muon. 
There are also large level areas which 
are brighter, and to which no special 
name has been attached. To one large 
irregular dark plain tlie title of Ocean us 
Ti'occUunim has beer* given. 'Die terms 
Pains (marshb Lavas (lake), and Sinus 
(gulf) have been somewhat fancifully 
used to denote smaller dark areas, 
Under the broad title miters have 
been grouped many formations, so dif¬ 
ferent fiom one [mother that Holeno- 
gmphers now divide them into Availed 
plains, mountain-rings, ring-plains, 
crater-plains, craters, era tori eta, crater- 
pits, crater-cones, anil depressions— 
names expressive enough of more or 
less circular ramparts varying in size 
from 150 mile* m diameter to a few 
hundred yards, and in depth, or height 
of walls, ranging from 18,0(10 feet down¬ 
wards, In some parts of the lunar sur¬ 
face these literally swarm, crossing and 
interrupting one another, smaller ones 
perched oil the edge or sides of larger 
ones, and, generally, in fclie flab bottom 
of the larger ones several of the smaller 
kinds are .sure to he seen. Any moder¬ 
ately good telescope will show the larger 
Tig. 2.—The iloun, first ijiuirkox (inverted, as seen through telescope), kinds. Fesule& these there are the true 
{From P/ioiogiaidi though tlie Great Lick Tukscojie, by Prof, 8 , W. Bum limn,) mountain imu/cs, colled the Lunar Alps, 

Apennines Cordilleras, &c., similar in 


always the wiuvc side presented to our view. 
Occasionally, however, we see a little round one 
or other edge uuing to Lib rati on (ipv.). 

Fiom these condition* of >iz.c, density, and 
we should expect that, while presenting some 
features of agreement, in most respects the moon 
would differ widely from the earth in physical 
euntlUion. Even to tlie nuked eye some peculiar- 
hie-> are obvious. Attentively Watching the lull 
moon, we soon become familiar with its irregularly- 
fciiotled sin face, which never changes. It cannot 
thou be like that of tlie earth, which i* often 


mo?A respects to tevrestrial chains. These range 
from ‘ 20,000 feet in Jieiglit downwards, and wheic 
their profile is seen at the edge of fclie lunar disc 
they form distinct notches^ The lunar rills (so 
named by Helirotcr, their discoverer, in 1787 ) are 
clefts or cracks in the surface, passing often right 
through mountains and valleys, sometime* far a 
distance of 300 miles, their breadth being relatively 
so small as to give them the appearance of true 
cracks. 

Most striking of all lunar appearances are the 


tootled sin face, which never changes. It cannot Most striking of all lunar appearances are the 
then be like that of the earth, which i* often broad white rays, which diverge from some of the 
objured by clouds and mist. The telescope con- principal lunar ring-plains. Those proceeding from 
ilrnis this impression. All the details of the lunar Tycho extend, in one case at least, nearly 2000 
bnrfnro are hard, cold, and glaring in their dcline/v miles. There are hundreds of thou, anil they 
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range from 10 to 20 miles broad. They pa>a right 
on over mountains ami plains, partaking of the 
shape of the surface at all points, but distinct from 
it in brightness. There are seven principal systems 
of fcJio.se inexplicable streaks. 

To denote tlio relative brightness of lunar forma* 
tions a scale is used, tlie brightest being called 
10°, and the less bright 9*, 8°, ttc,, down to 0°. 
These formations are vnrimisly named. The 
principal mountain ranges have been named after 
those on the earth. The craters mo mimed after 
asbronouters or philosophers, ns Tycho* Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, See. Tlio different parly of these, ami smaller 
objects near them, are known by (beck or Homan 
letters, attached to the name of the chief object, 
Greek letters are used for peaks arul lulls, Iloman 
letters for craters and depressions. Capital letters 
imply measured objects. For rills the letters 
0* £> 0i X i 0, ami yj are chiefly Used. ]3ut there 
are occasional variations from these rules, as in the 
case of most astronomical nomenclature. 

These peculiar appearances, so different from 
those around us on the earth, have lnucli puzzled 
astronomers. The usual theory attributes them to 
volcanic action, combined with shrinkage of the 
lunar globe on cooling, A recent theory explains 
them as the result of slow glaciation, the craters 
being lakes, around whose ^ margins the quickly 
condensed vapour from their surfaces lias* fallen 
in mountains of ice, The craters me rents for 
water*vapour, and their cones massra of ice. To 
this theory tlie extreme rarity of tlio lunar atmo¬ 
sphere is favourable* hut it cannot be said, any more 
than the volcanic theory, to meet all tlie dillicullies, 
No thoroughly satisfactory explanation has as yet 
been proposed. 

The total amount of light given by the full 
moon is probably less than TfouWsth of the sun. Its 
photographic intensity, however, lias admitted of 
several fine photographs being taken, notably by 
Itnlherford of Now York, and recently by the 
flue telescope of tlie Lick Observatory, California, 

/far vevf-inooH ■ —At ov ah out the fcime of bar* 
vest in the north temperate zone the sun in its 
annual course is approaching the celestial equator, 
which it crosses from north to south on September 
22, On that (hto it sets close to the exact western 
point of the horizon. If it happens to be then also 
full moon, the muon rises that evening as the sun 
sets, and is at its rising opposite the sun, or dose 
to the exact eastern point of tlie horizon, Tims ib 
begins to give light at sunset, and continues to do 
ho until sunrise, when it set* opposite to the auu, 
just n* the latter rises. This arrangement Jiuldn 
good without any great change for several days, so 
111 at there is practically no darkness, especially if 
the weather bo flue, The full moon which thus 
illumines the autumn night? is called the harvest- 
inoon. No other full moon in the year uses for so 
many days in succession so soon after siinsec. If 
tlie date of full inoon be not exactly September 22, 
still the same phenomena occur, though not with 
the same perfection, and the longer the interval 
between full inoon and that date the Jess perfect 
they are. Thus is because the full moon* being on 
September 22, coincides with tlie time when the 
moon (being at full moon necessarily opposite the 
Him) is crossing the celestial equator bom south to 
north, at which time its northward motion is most 
vapid, The position of any body on the Celestial 
Sphere (q,v.) determines the time of its rising at 
any place in our latitudes, and, if that position be 
altered, the time of rising will be altered also. If 
it moves southward the inoon will tend to rise inter, 
if it moves 'northward it will tend to rise earlier. 
We have Heen that the moon’s northward motion is 
most rapid when crossing the equator. Hence it 
has then a strong tendency to rise earlier each 


evening. Jlub its motion towards the east (or 
down wards, when it is on tlie eastern horizon} gives 
it n tendency to use Inter. These opposite tend* 
cucii*, in the ease ttf the September full moon, 
approach a balance, if the observer be m tlie lati¬ 
tude of northern Europe. Therefore tho moon in 
that case riBes only a few minutes later each even¬ 
ing for about a week. Farther north, about hit. 
OH 0 , a balance is attained, and for two evenings 
the moon rises at the same time. Still fait her 
north it rises earlier the second evening. Hut the 
most generally observed phenomena are of course 
those to lie seen between latitudes JO 3 and 60', 
which consist in the nearly full moon rising hut 
little after sunset for several days in sucee^ion. 
In these latitudes of the .southern hemisphere 
March enjoys the benefit of tho harvest-moon, us 
September does in the north. And as celestial 
appearances are reversed to observers in different 
liemipphcrcj?, it follows that, when we have most 
benefit from the full moon, oiu* neighbours at the 
antipodes have least. 

Tho boat charts op the moon’y surface are those by 
Lohrinann, Jlcor, and Wwllcr, Schmidt of Athens (a 
gigantic work), and tho Committee of tho British Associ¬ 
ation, For further information rvadere may consult 2>tr 
j|/ond r by JHer and Mueller (1^37); The Moon, by Kd, 
Ncison < 1 87G ); The jl/orui, by Nasmyth and Carpenter 
11&74; new ml, 1885) \ and Pm’ tho lunar theory, popu¬ 
larly treated, Airy's Gravitation, and Sir J. Hereoliel’s 
OutTum of Astronomy. 

Superstitions regarding the Moon .—Tlie moon was 
anciently an object of worship, and even in the 
17th century she was supposed by the common 
people of England to exorcise great" influence over 
Km mm affairs. The times for killing animals Cor 
food, gathering herbs, cutting down wond for fuel, 
mowing seeds of various kinds, worn all regulated 
by the ‘age 1 of the moon, and these set periods 
were considered to he a necessary part of practical 
knowledge, and ignorance or neglect of them 
to be infallibly productive of loss. There were 
similarly defined periods /or taking particular 
medicines and attempting the cure of particular 
diseases. Many mien superstitions prevailed till 
a recent pencil in the Highlands of Scotland, 
favourable or unfavourable consequences from any 
occurrence being predicted according to the age 
cf the moon at the time it happened. Through- 
out Scotland the waning moon was considered'to 
have an evil influence, and full ov new moon to 
be tlie most auspicious season for commencing any 
enterprise, Tho same opinion was held in Scandi¬ 
navia and Germany, and the hhdory of all nations 
teems with similar supeistitions. Tlie special influ¬ 
ence of the moon on persons of weak ov wavering 
reason is preserved in our words lunatic and moon- 
sfntcb, and is still an article of mquilar belief. 
Amongst mere superstitions mu si be ranked the 
old and widespread belief that the changes of the 
moon influence tlie weather on tlie earth, bringing 
about fair or rainy, nettled or stormy weather; so 
that from the moon’s periods predictions as to the 
weather may be made. The only known weather 
influence is a slight but appreciable tendency to 
dispersion of clouds shortly after full moon. &ee 
tlie article Ecjlipsks. 

In the Edda we read that 1 Muiulilffiri had two 
children—a son, Mflni ( hiioon 1 ), and a daughter, fcOl 
{'sum ’) j 1 and in German the moon is masculine and 
the sun feminine to this day. It was tho eaiuo in 
Anglo-Saxon, nltliouglnnodern English has in this 
matter followed the classic mythology, in which 
Plicebns ami Sol aie gods and Selene, Luna, ami 
Diana are goddesses ; Grimm ( Dch isc/ic Mytholocjic, 
p. 606) quotes mi old invocation to the ‘New 
Moon, gracious lord' iNcucr Mon, Holder Herr), 
for increase of wealth; and down to recent times 
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the Ucnnau people wove fond of speaking of* Frau 
iSomio * and ‘ Herr 5loud ' { 1 lady .-mil and Fnri 
uiomr). The same imeiAon (ns ib appear* to 
us) of gender i« found among tlio Lithuanians Aim 
and even l be ancient Mexican Meztlc 
{‘moon') was masculine. Among the Slavs, ac- 
eoi ding to Grimm, the moon i* masculine, a star 
feminine, amt the *uu neuter* ties the imv. 

T. Harley’s JW-fcrc (1880), itself containing a 
Hond bibliography. 

Moon, Mountains of run, have played a 
mysterious pftrfc in African geography since the 
days of Ptolemy, who indicated them ns contain¬ 
ing the source^ of the Nile. Their exact position 
wan not known; they were generally h mired cm 
lnediwYiU mapH a* a high range crossing the enure 
continent from Abysrinia to the Gulf of Guinea. 
A- modem entei pn>e has opened np the interior of 
Africa, different mountain-chains and peaks have 
been identified as Ptolemy’s Mountains of the 
Moon—for instance, the mountains of ALyf-unia, 
the groups of Iveiria and Kilinia-N.jaro, the so-called 
Kong Pl-v.) Mwintains inland from the Gulf of 
(hiiucii, and finally Mr Stanley* Knwenzori mid 
iN fellows. 

Moonshiners, a term in popular use in 
America, especially in the south-eastern states, for 
illicit distillers of whisky. 

Uo oils tone i See Felspar, 

Hoomrort (Lotygehiutu lunar ?"), an interest¬ 
ing fern, native of Britain, and widely distributed j 
over north cm Europe, penetrating to within the 
Arctic regions and Asia, and along with the few 
other species of which the family is composed 
appearing also in North America. The plant is of 
simple structure, euu listing of a root-stock hearing 
a single erect stem from II to G inches high. A 
single pinnate leaf springs from the stem about 
midway from root to apex, the segments being half- 
moon tumped, pale green, and of thick consistence. 
The fructification is developed on nAiyanched spike, 

1 pyramidal in outline, from 1 to 2 inches Jong, the 
munches all turning to une side. iJ. virginicinn, 
the ]orgeat growing species, G named the Rattle¬ 
snake Fern, from the circumstance that it generally 
abounds in places frequented hy that reptile* 
Moor. See Hoc?, Peat, AVAsru Lands j ami 
for Grouse Moors and MoorFowl, see Gjiousit. 

Sloorf, Dn Jniix, the author of Zcluco, was 
burn in 1730 at- Stirling, an Episcopal minister’s 
fcon. Educated at Glasgow, he there studied medi¬ 
cine, and there began tn practise, with Smollett’s 
and liis own old master, iJr Gonlon, for Iris partner, 
after ending some time in Holland (as army h ur¬ 
ge on ), in London, unci in Pai G. As medical attend¬ 
ant to tho young Duke of Hamilton hc_travelled 
ri.v years on tlic Continent), and on his return 
( 177 k ) settled hi London, 11G 1 r icw of Society and 
Man tier# ut !• nance, Xivitzceland, Germany and 
Italy (4 volts. 1779-81) was well leeeivccl; but the 
navel Zeliicn (1789), which suggested llvvan’s CJdhk 
Uittvld, G to-day tho least foigotten of his works. 
The^e include two other novels, Medical Sketches, 
and a couple of bunks ua tho French lie volution. 
Ur Moore died at 11 id mi mid, 21st January 1802. 
See the Memoir by Ur 1L Anderson prefixed, to liG 
Complete Works ( 7 volts. 1820). 

Moore, Snt John, English general, burn at 
Glasgow, 13th November I70J, was eldest} son 
of the preceding. He entered the army ns 
ensign when only fifteen, uml first distinguished 
liinibulf an the descent upon Corsica (1794); be 
served in the "West Indies (179G), in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 179S, and in Holland 
in 1799* He was in Egypt in ISOt with the 
army under Abercroutby, anti obtained the Order 


of Hi e Hath for hi* services in command of the 
reserve. When war again broke out in 1S02 Moore 
served in Sicily and Sweden. In 1808 he was sent 
with a corps of 10,000 men to strengthen the 
English army in the Peninsula. He arrived m 
Monricgo Hay, August 19, and miiiiiurl tlin chief 
com in uml on the retiini to England of Sir II. 
Bnmml. In October he received ins true Urns to 
co-operate with the forces of Spain in the espub 
rion of the French from the Peninsula, lie moved 
his army fiom Lisbon with the intention of ad¬ 
vancing hy Valladolid to unite himself with the 
Spanish general Rom an a, and threaten the coni- 
lmmication 3 between Madrid and France. Lufc 
the ;\nathy oi the Spaniards, the Miocenes of the 
Fiencli in various parts of the Ponnisuln, anil, 
above all, the fully ami intrigues of his own cmintiy- 
mou, snmi placetl him in a critical position, let 
he lmd determined to make a bold advance from 
Salamanca to attack Soiilt when the news reached 
him that Madrid had fallen, and that Napoleon 
wus marching to crush him at the head ut 79,ODD 
men. Monies foices amounted to only 23,000 
men, and he was tfoiiscfjueutly forced to retreat. 

In Ileccmlier he began a disastrous march from 
Astorga to Coruna, a route of n ear 230 miles, 
through a desolate and mountainous country, nmile 
almost impassable b}' snow and rain, and harassed 
by the enemy. The soldiers stifiered in tolerable 
hardships and arrived at Coruna in a very ilis- I 
tressed state. It way impossible to embark with¬ 
out lighting, and Son It was in readinc** to attack 
ns soon as the troops should begin to embark. I 
The battle was mainly one of infantry, for the 
cavalry after destroying their houses had gone on 
bo aid, and the bulk of the artillery, for which the 
ground was not adapted, had also been withdrawn. 
On ike mb January 18W) the French came on in 
four strong columns. A desperate battle ensued. 
While animating the 4'2d Regiment in a brilliant 
charge in an early stage of the action, Memo was 
struck by a cannon-ball on the left shoulder mul 
died in tfic moment of victory. The French were 
defeated with the low of 2000 tnen ^ and the dead 
leader was buried at night just before the embark¬ 
ation of his troop?. The Uritish army in this 
expedition lost their magazine* and G00U soldiers. 
Moult, with a noble feeling of respect for his valour, 
raised a monument to MonroV memory on the field 
of battle, and at home another was erected in St 
Paul’s Cathedral. Hi« uncommon capacity was 
sustained by the purest virtue and govorued hy a 
disiiileiested patriotism, while a certain heroic 
ascendency of diameter and the singular beauty of 
bis person powerfully impressed every one who 
ciune near him. WolfeV verse* on the burial uf 
Sir John Moore. have lidjied to keep his memory 
green. See ike Life by Ins brother (2 vols. 1834), 
and Napier’s Peninsular JVar (vol, i.|, 

Moore, Thomas, the ‘Bard of Erin/ was bom 
at 1*2 Anngier Street, Dublin, on 28th May 1779, 
the son of a Catholic grocer. From the school 
where Sheridan bad been educated, and where he 
himself became a ‘determined rhymer, 1 he passed 
in 179-1 to Trinity College, and thence, after Lairing 
his 11,A., proceeded sn 1709 to Loudon to keep 
terms at the Middle Temple. lie brought willi 
him a translation of Anacieon, which came mib in 
1800, dedicated to the Prince of Males, his patron 
then, hut the butt from 1813 of his satire. It 
pioved a. great hit, and, with Uis musical talent, 
procured him admission to the best society. In 
1801 followed the Poetical Works of the lute Thomas 
Little , wJiopc pretty erotics were a good dual 
blamed, and very widely reach In 1803, through 
Lord Moira Vi influence, Lie was appointed registrar 
of the Admiralty court at Bermuda. lie went 
there to arrange for a deputy, anil, after a tour in 
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tlie States ami in Canada, returned in a twelve¬ 
month to England—the democratic notions of his 
Dublin days toned down by his transatlantic 
experience, Em* his Odes and Epistles (ISOfi) he 
was sharply taken to task in the Edinburgh, The 
lmlletless duel with Jeffrey was the consequence, 
over which Byron made so merry, but which left 
the non-combatants fast friends for life. In 1811 
lie married an actress, good Bessy Dyke (1793— 
1865), ami, after living successively in Leicester¬ 
shire, in Derbyshire, and at Hornsey near London, 
in 1817 they settled at Bio per ton Cottage, near 
Bo wood, Lord Lansdownc’s seat, in Wiltshire. 

Mean while, among other fugitive pieces, Mooie 
had published the earlier of the Irish Melodics (ten 
parts, 1807-34) ami The Twopenny Fast-bag {1812), 
whoso tropes al once glittered and stung, Now bo 
became anxious to emulate his brotlior-poots, who 
published in quartos, He fixed on an oriental 
subject, and in 1817 the long-expected Lidia llookli 
appeared, dazzling as a firefly; and the whole 
English world applauded. After the publication 
lie went with Rogers to Paris, and there wrote The 
Fudge Family (1818). For Lalla Jluokh the Long¬ 
man's paid lum 3000 guineas; the Irish Melodies 
brought in £300 a year j but Moore had f a generous 
contempt for money; 1 ami about this time his 
Bermuda deputy embezzled £6000. Moore’s liability 
was reduced by compromise Lo £1000, which he 
ultimately paid by his pen; hub in 1819, to avoid 
arrest, he" went to Italy with Lord John llusscll. 
lie spent five days at Venice with Byron (his friend 
since 1811), went on with Chan trey to Rome, and 
then with his family fixed his abode in Paris, whore 
he wrote The Loves of the Angels (1823) and a prose 
romance, The Epicurean (1827). Ho returned in 
1822 to Slopcrtou ; ami here, except for occasional 
‘junketings’ tc London, Scotland, and elsewhere, 
he passed his lost thirty years. To those years 
belong the Memoirs of Captain Lock (1824), the 
History of Ireland (1827), and the Lives of Sheri¬ 
dan (182b), Byron (q.v., 1830), ami Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald (1831). In 1833 he received a pension 
of £300, bub his last days were clouded by 
sorrow ami suffering—-the loss of his two sons, and 
the decay of his mental faculties. ‘I am sinking,’ 
lie writes to Rogers in 1847, ’into a mom vegetable. 1 
Ho died on 25th February 1852, and was buried in 
liromliam Churchyard. 

Moore in his lifetime was pnmilnr as only Byron; 
lmt to-day lie ranks far hclow Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Hi* muse was a spangled dancing-girl— 
light, airy, graceful, but soulless. The Loves of the 
Angch, bin most ambitious effort, falls beneath 
even the llyronic standard : Lidia Jtoo/iTl, again, is 
brilliant, but fatiguing. Be L Lest in his lyrics; 
and even in them there is a certain sameness, with 
their eternal 4 love of one’s country, of the wine of 
other countries, and of the women of nU countries. 
See his Memoirs* Journal, and Correspondence, 
* edited ’ by Lord John Russell (8 vok 1852-58). 
Moor-iiCii. See Wateimien. 

Moot'isR Architecture. fcee Aiiauiax 

Aiichitectuhe. 

Moor Park. See Faiznham. 

Moors, a vague ethnographical expression 
applied to people whose geographical frontiers have 
been constantly shifting. First given (Mauri) to 
the inhabitants of the kingdom and subsequent 
Roman province of Mauretania, comprising within 
variable limits the whole country west of Niunidia, 
now called Algeria and Mwoceo, latev on it iw- 
ehuled the inhabitants of the whole of Africa north 
of the Sahara and Atlas from Tripoli westwards. 
Here for some three centuries flourished the great 
African church of Terfcullian, Cyprian, and Augus¬ 
tine ; in 429 the country was overrun by the Avian 


Vandals from Spain, hut was recovered for the 
Byzantine emperors by Belisavius (533-30); invaded 
by the Arabs in 047, it was speedily subdued, and 
the Moors embraced Mohammedanism an quickly a* 
they had embraced Christianity, and have clung 
to it ever since. From 1830 these countries have 
been gradually occupied and coloured by the 
French, with the exception of Tripoli and Morocco. 
The Arab slave-dealeis and mixed Arab and Negro 
clans to the south are sometimes called the Moors 
of the western Soudan, In early m prehistoric times 
it ifc possible that the inhabitants north evi the Atlas 
and of southern Spain, the builders of the luega- 
litliic monuments, may have been of the same race 
in both continents. 

Whether in Algeria or in Morocco the Moors can¬ 
not bo considered as a pure race. Borne authorities 
take them as nearly equivalent to Um Berbers, even 
the nomad tribes ;*Olliers restrict the name to nil 
admixture of Arab blood, and call Mtioiu only the 
more settled Arabic-speaking population of Hie 
towns. According to sonic the Arabic stock is 
the Semitic element, the Berber or native is the 
Hnmitic clement in the resultant Moor. Though 
still numerous, the town Moors seem destined to 
dwindle before the European, colonists. The mote 
nomad Berber or Kabylo tribes will probably 
maintain their ground. 

In European history the term is applied in a 
general way to the Inhabitants of the Barbary 
states under Turkish rule, and to the actual in¬ 
habitants of Morocco, but in a special sense to the 
Arab and Berber conquerors and occupants of Spain 
from 711 to 1492, "Within twenty years from their 
first landing these tribes had overrun the whole of 
Spain except the Asturias, had got possession of 
tho Narbonname (710), had raided into France, till 
finally repulsed by Charles Martel near Tours in 
732. For a short time one calif ruled the whole of 
Islam from beyond Bagdad to the Atlantic. "When 
in 750 the Abbaside califs overthrew the Ommiftdes 
(Califs), a descendant of tho latter, Abdurrahman 
I., escaped and founded Hie califate of the West at 
Cordova in 755. His dynasty lasted till the degrada¬ 
tion of Hashim IH. in 1031. Then after apviodof 
anarchy the Ahnoiavides (Borbeis) succeeded from 
1086 to 1147; tlic Alnwlindes followed from 1139 
to 1232. The greater part of Spain had now been 
lost, hut the Bcni-Nnsr held Granada from 1232 to 
1492. The chief sLcps of the Spanish re-conquest 
arc the taking of Toledo, 1085; Saragossa, 1118; 
Valencia, by Jaime I. of Aragon, 1238; Seville, 
1248; Murcia, 1280; Granada, 1492. The first of 
these invader* of Spain were mainly of Arab blood, 
and brought with them capacities of civilisation, 
From the 8th to the close of the 11th centuries 
the Spanish Moors in architecture, literatine, 
science, industry, manufacture, and agriculture 
wove far in advance of any northern European 
race of that dato; no other people in western 
Europe could have then built a cathedral like the 
mosque of Cordova (7SL-793); in philosophy and in 
the terms of in ft them itt/eal and astronomiem science 
they have left their impress on most of the lan¬ 
guages of 'western Europe. Only in religion were 
they inferior, and even lie re Lheir toleration of the 
Christians, though contemptuous, contrasts favoin- 
ably w ith tlnifc of the Christians towards the Moors 
after the conquest. But after the 12th and 13th 
centuries tlie conditions were reversed. The Mom's 
had no reserve of civilisation or of increasing 
resources to fall back upon in northern Africa; 
tUay were degenerating, while behind Christian 
Spain was a Europe ever growing* more civilised 
and richer in resources of every kind. The con¬ 
quest was retarded by the division and intestine 
struggles of tlie Christian kingdoms-; bat these 
same causes told far more fatally on the Moors. 
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There were insvm* mure H 1 n .11 five »>y six. separate 
Christian kingdoms; ljufc the Moorish states were 
at times divided among over twenty little king*, 
and every dynasty in succession fell to pieces 
through intestine strife. The latest researches, 
c-peirially in muiusmuticH, are continually adding 
fresh proofs nf this disunion, ami augmenting the 
number nf petty independent princes nr chiefs. 
The advance of the Turks westward after tlic taking 
of Constantinople ( M5.‘D was too late to help (heir 
en-Toligiouijats Lu Spain. Barharossa established 
1 tiiiiselr in Hurbavy in 1518; lmfc ho failed at 
Malta in tool ami Infto, and after the battle of 
Lopanto (1/571), however much the 3Iorns might 
harass Spain, there was no real danger of a re- 
compiest. Their piratical efforts only served to 
lake a hatred between two chival four races who 
had once respected each other ami to cany it to 
thu hittelest miiaticihin. 

See the articles 0-vr.jrs, Atatoravidkh, Almahadeh, 
Al^eum, Andalusia, Cordova, Granada, Morocco, 

SrAtv, Tunis| L**x tier duns in to Peninsula, by F, M. 
Tul duo (31ndvid, 1 S"(j }; The History of the J fohntamdu n 
Dy/mstus in Spain, by T. de Gaynrigos (2 vein. Loud. 
1KJ7I); Histone ika tfmttlmanB &&8patjiu\ by II, 1 J . 
A* Dozy (4 voR Leyden, 7801); Jt'rhcrchc* w P//fit- 
lom 2 it la Liittmtu.ee tie. i'Esp/enc, hy U. I\ A. Doxy (2 
vols. 3d ud. Leyden, 1SS1); Be causis cur Molmm- 
utalaoaNuii mdhtra, etc., by K. I 1 . A, Dozy {ISlVJ); The 
Moors in Spain, by Stanley Lnne-Foole (Loud. JS-S7); 
£itu’» ife AijYmiUura, by Atom Zawuia (2 vois. Sevilla 
nml Madrid, 1S7S). Tin: Arabia authorities firu bc-insr 
coHuctail and published in Sprin and elsewhere. Several 
new MSS. have been lately discovered by Sr. Coders in 
fcho mosque* of Tunis and Algeria. 

Ho on lit. See Cassowary. 

Moose. Soe elk. 

Moqilis, ft tribe nf Pueblo Indians, about JSOO 
in number, living in seven colonic4 in western 
Arizona. 

MonuIaDutb a town of Ihitisdi India, the cenlie 
of a large trade in country ]noducc, Mauds on tlie 
llamganga, HK> miles F. by N. of Delhi. Wofc of 
tlio town, and separated from it l>y the gaol, are the 
cantonment*. The place is noted for its metal¬ 
work, especially bins* and tin inlay. Other objects 
of industry are chintz and cotton cloth. Pop. 
(1881) G7,3S7.— The district lias an area of 2281 
srp 7»., and a pop. (1SS1 ) of piooJV/L 

MornilHN The manses of ruck which, hy 
atmospheric action, arc separated from the moun¬ 
tains bounding the valleys along which glacier.^ 
flow, find u temporary ieMhig-idacc on the mu face 
nf the ice, at the margin of the glacier, and are 
carried along with it, but ho slowly that they form 
a continuous line along each margin. Tlieae lines 
nf debris are called lateral moraines. When two 
glaciers unite, the two inner moraines unite uho 
and form cue large trail in the middle of the trunk 
glacier, and this U called a uurfitd moraine. A 
large portion of thc-^c rocky fragments ni length 
reach the end nf the g lacier, and here the mod Ling 
ice leaver it as a huge mound, which is known as 
ft terminal moraine. The ruck-debris, sand, clay, 
gravel, &c., which are dragged forward underneath 
the ice, are culled ground-tnoettincxj or u\ or nines 
jjfo/ofiller. Sou irL-UTlSIlp Ilui’LDEH-CLAY, 

3lornlitius. See My vr \a\ i ns. 

Moral Philosophy. See Enucs. 

Mprniio, a city of Southern Italy, built on a 
hill m a wild neighbenu flood, 37 miles NNW. nf 
Ccpcuza. Pop. 8259. 

Moran Gwalior. 

Mo rut ((lor. MnrUn), a town of 2301 inhabit- 
a nts in the SwLs can ton of Freiburg, 12 mile* 
PSK. of Nenebiitel and 48 by mil NNE. of 
Lausanne, Ilcy on the Lake of" Alorafc (3J by 2 
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miles, 1428 feet above fteadevel). Here, oh ‘2 J 2d 
June 147G, the Swiss gained & victory over Charles 
the Hold, Duka of Burgundy. 

HoriUn* OLYMPIA, a IGfch-ccntury scholar, was 
horn nt Ferrara in LV20, the daughter of the poet 
Fnlvio Pellegrino 3£ovftto (who died in 1517). 
Already in her sixteenth year she gave public 
lectin ok in her native city ; but, having ill 17)18 
married the German phynjchui Andreas Grumller, 
she foUowcd him to Ucmmny and became a Vvo- 
testam. Driven from place to place hy the religi¬ 
ous wars, ami reduced to penury, she died at 
Heidelberg, 20th October ir>55, leaving numerous 
Latin and Greek poemn, mainly on religious sub¬ 
jects (edited ]au8, 1870, &c.), a treatise on Cicero, 
dialogue", letters, <5cc. tfee the Monograph by 
llrumet (4th ed. Paris, 18G5). 

Mora tin, Leandro Fernandez ids, comic 
poet, was boni tat Madrid, March 10, 1760, and 
was the >nn of a poet. In 1790 appeared bis limb 
arid he4 comedy, El Viejo y la Nina • it was 
followed ]>v Lu Comedia nuora, El Duron, La 
Motfigttiti, and El si dr hut Hi has. Godoy eonfevvod 
.several ecclesiastical benefices upon liini; Joseph 
]Jo«a|>arte made him chief royal librarian ; bat 
after 1814 lie took icfiige in Paris. He died in 
Paris, June 21, 1S28. 

Moray iu See March (river). 

Moravia (Gei\ Mahmi h a crown-land of the 
Austrian cnii>ire, is hounded NE. l)y Silesia, SE. 
by II ting a vy, S. by Lower Austria, and X\V. hy 
JJnbcmia, ‘Area, "8579 sip miles; pop. (1870) 
2,017,274; (1830)2,153,407. Ib is enclosed on all 
sides by mountains, being separated from 8ilesia 
by the'Siulole,y, from Bohemia by the Moravian 
chain, ami from Hungary by the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains ; while branches of these various chains inter¬ 
sect the whole country except in the south, where 
there are extensive plains rising to about 800 feet. 
Numerous small livers flow south-east, and fall 
into the March or Morava, from which the country 
derive:* its name, and which joins tlm Danube, 
The Oder vises among the mountains on the north¬ 
east, and soon leaves the country. Moravia is 
essentially an agricultural region. On the whole 
the soil is rich, 50 per cent, being cultivated and 14 
meadows and grass, and the temperature is more 
genial than in other European countries lying on 
the same parallel. The principal crops are rye and 
oak j then come liar lev, wheat, potatoes, bed-root, 
leguminous plants, ami many fruits and vegetables, 
The breeding of all the usual varieties of domestic 
animal* is actively prosecuted, The principal 
mi item I products arc coal and iron, with some 
graphite. The principal branches of industry mo 
the manufacture of woollen, linen, and cotton 
goods, and bcct-rooL sugar. Silk-weaving, htoo- 
niaking, iron-founding, tanning, brewing, dis- 
tilling, and the imuiufactum of chemicals, glass, 
paper, tobacco, and furniture also ildurinh, llvlmn 
(r|.v.), the capital, is the chief emporium for tho 
manufactures, and OlmlHz (tj.v.) the principal 
cattlc-mai fc, The former university at OhniiLz is 
now represented by a theological faculty, and by a 
large Lediideal institute at ilriimi. Thu imijmitv 
(05 per cent.) of the people belong Lo the Church 
of Home. By nationality 70 per cent, arc Slavs 
(Czechs and ‘Moravians) and 2D per cent. Gor¬ 
mans. 

Moravia was anciently occupied hy Lhc f^nidi, 
who were succeeded after the 5th century hy 
the Uugii, the Heruli, and the Lcmgobavdi, and 
finally in the Olh century hy the Slavonians. 
Charlemagne brought the people under nominal 
subjection. Christianity was first established in 
the middle of the Dili century by Cyril (rj.v.) and 
Methodius. In 871 its ruler wan made a duke hy 
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tlio emperor; he subdued the Bohemians and incor¬ 
porated llieir country with his own. From 1020 ih 
was associated with Bohemia, and at the close of 
the century was erected into a rnargiaviute, and 
declared a fief of Bohemia, to hr* held from the 
crown by the younger branches of the royal house. 
On the death of Lewis II. at the battle of Moliacz 
in 15*26, Moravia, with all the other Bohemian 
lands, fell to Austria, in accordance with a pre¬ 
existing compact of succession between the reign¬ 
ing dynasties. In 1849 it was formally separated 
from Bohemia, and declared a distinct province 
and crown-land. &ee Dudik, Muhvcns ullgcmcine 
Cresckichte (II vote. 18G0-8(i). 

Moravians, otherwise known as Hermhuters, 
'I 1 he Church of the Brethren, or The Unity of the 
Brethren, are a small body of Protestants who claim 
to be the modem representatives of the ancient 
church of the Bohemian Brethren (.see EohkmiA), 
or Uniias Fratrum, which first tool; a definite shape 
in 1467, when the followers of peter of CUclczieky, 
a pious layman and a contemporary of Huss, 
formed themselves into a separate ecclesiastical 
community on the apostolic model. They held 
that all Christians should lay aside distinctions of 
rank, abstain from military service and the me of 
oaths, and Jive, in literal accordance with the 
touching of Christ. These views forced them to 
keep aloof from both sections of the Hussites 
proper, and, though there may have been Wnl- 
denses amongst them, they owed very little ut any 
period of their history to these evypto-Protestants. 
At the synod of M07 three elders, a bishop, and 
two presbyters were chosen by lot, and received 
ordination probably from a mildonsian priest, 
though the first beginnings of tho chinch arc 
wrapped in a mist of confused traditions and 
miraculous tales. Under the inlluence of Lucas 
of Prague, a man of strong character and great 
literary talent, the Brethren in 1494 abandoned 
their levelling ideas, but maintained their stern 
and rigid discipline, and bv the beginning of the 
lGtli century there wore between 300 and 400 
churches in the Unity. They had much friendly 
intercourse with Luther, but stood out for the 
celibacy of the clergy, the doctrine of works, and 
congregational purism. For a time, however, the 
Unity waft under the influence of Lutheran ideas, 
though tlio Brethren had naturally a much stronger 
sympathy with Calvinism. From the cnmnieneo- 
liient of its hUtory times of persecution alternated 
with fcimC3 of repose, ami many of tho Bretlueii, 
especially in the early part of the JGtli century, 
wore forced to floe to Poland mid Prussia. In 
1570 the Polish branch united with the Reformed 
Church, aud, though in 1000 the Bohemian and 
Moravian branches included two-thirds of the 
population and most of the nobility, the Brethren 
having got mixed up with the revolution which 
ended so disastrously in 1020, by 1027 the church 
was entirely broken up and destmjw). In 1722 
some of the Moravian descendants of "the suppressed 
Unity, who had been roused hy the preaching of a 
cavpentew Christian David, a converted Roman 
Catholic, resolved to emigrate, and were allowed 
by the pious young Count Zinzendorf{1700-GO) to 
settle on a part oMria property in Saxony, close to 
the Austrian frontier. _ Tho flint company conMstcd 
of two brothers, their wives, four 'children, two 
relations, and David, hut these were soon joined hy 
other emigrants from Moravia and Bohemia, anil 
by pious and fanatical people of various nationali¬ 
ties. Five yearn later tho settlers at Kormhut 
( f Tlie Lord's Keeping 5 ) amounted tn over three 
hundred. They at first attended the parish church, 
but soon began to quarrel among them solves and 
with the Lutheran pastor, and adopted wild and 
extravagant views. Owing to the exertions of 


Zinzendorf peace was restored, ami the settler- 
formed themselves into a society in communion 
with the Lutheran Church, and drew up certain 
rules for their guidances in all mat tens of religion 
and conduct, the chief of Llic-e being tliab all in 
Hernihut should live in love with all their brethren 
and with all the children of Oort in all religions, 

Twelve elders were chosen to he the teacher* and 
overseers of the community, and these came to he 
assisted afterwards by male ami female ' labourers r 
of all soils, including 1 inspector' of spiritual 
nuisances, amt even of the work done and the 
goods sold by the Brethren. August 13th of this 
year (1727) is still celebrated as the spiritual birth¬ 
day of the renewed chinch. By 1733 the Society 
had Become a distinct cUuich, and in 1737 the fiv>t 
bishop was elected and was ordained hy Jahlon^ki, 
couit chaplain in Berlin, one of the two surviving 
guardians' of tho precious apostolical .succession, 
which had been handed down by Amos Com cuius, 
tfie last bishop of the old Unity. Although the 
Moravians imitated certain parts of the constitu¬ 
tion and practice of the original church, much of 
what waft peculiar in their views and discipline is 
to he traced to Zinzendmf, who was consecrated 
bishop in 1737, and was their r advocate * until his 
death in 17fib. The members of the community 
were divided into 4 hands, 1 which met to exchange 
experiences, to study tin? Bible, to sing and pi ay, 
and there was a special division, still maintained, 
into ‘choirs/ which consisted respectively nf un¬ 
married men, unmarried women, married couples, 
widowers, widows, boys and girls. Homo of the 
‘choirs’ had tlieir own houses, where the members 
lived under the direction of a brother or sister. 
There wore two daily services in which all joined, 
and hourly prayer was kept up night and day by 
certain members of the hands, while every morn¬ 
ing tho Brctluen were supplied with a text as 
a 4 watchword/ Love-feasts were introduced by 
Zinxcndorf, ami are still held, though the practice 
of feet-washing before the communion has been 
abandoned. All important matters, even marriage, 
were decided by an appeal to the ‘lot/ and, as 
Zinzendorf taught that death was a joyous journey 
home, the departure of a brother or sister was 
announced hy blowing a trumpet, each ‘choir’ 
having its own peculiar air. 

Various branch settlements were established in 
Germany, America, and Britain, and in tlieso the 
llennluit arrangements weie strictly carried out; 
hut, when this was not possible, "congregations 
were set up, nr societies were created, com¬ 
posed of members nf other Vrotestant churches, 
as Brethren might belong to either of the three 
‘tropes 1 —the Lutheran, the Reformed, or the 
Moravian, These ‘diaspora 1 societies contain 
at present 70,000 members, mid the Gorman 
'diaspora 1 mission is the most important part 
of the home-work of the Brethren. Some of 
the Moravians came into contact with the 
Wesleys and WhiteVicld, and had considerable 
inlluence on their views, and they Were even 
patronised hy Anglican dignitaries, but partly 
owing to misrepresentation and partly owing to 
injudicious conduct on the part of some of the 
Brethren, tlieiv use of certain foolish hymns and 
sensuous aiul grotesque language in refcrenco to 
the wounds of Christ, bitter opposition was roused 
against them both in England and the Continent. 
Since the middle of the J8lh century tlio liome- 
history of the Unity has been uneventful. 

At present tlio executive go vein merit of the 
chinch is vested in the El dels’ Conference of the 
Unity, a clerical body composed partly of bishops 
and partly of presbyters. This conference carries 
out the injunctions of the synod, the supreme 
court of the church, which meets ev-eiy ten 
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years at Umnilmt. At the meeting in 1880, n 
Synodal resolution was passed practically abolish - 
iiig the n-se of the lot. There are nhm provincial 
h-ynmlH ainl conference*, ami each congregation is 
governed by its own Eldevri Conference, which con- 
fist-* of alt the male ami female 1 labourer*/ The 
bi-hop*, of whom there are eighteen, enjoy no 
special privileges in the nay of yank or salary, hut 
have the solo power of ordaining. The ordinary 
dmreh service is largely liturgical, ami hymn- 
singing has always* been a prominent feature of 
Moravian worship. The Moravians have no formal 
confe-Aon, though at an early period they declared 
their adhesion to the Aug-dmrg Confession, ami 
tlie litany which is used an Easter Sunday and two 
other .Sundays is really a creed. The Unity is 
divided into‘three province 4 • the British, with 38 
congregations and 54US memheis; the German, 
with 27 congregations and £374 members; amt 
the American, with fill congregations and 17,y48 
wemhuu. At Ayr, in Scotland (the birthplace 
of James Montgomery), there is a congregation 
with (i3 meiuhids. The Moravian Church ban 
all along been distinguished for its missionary 
and educational activity, and is par eJccllew c 
the missionary chinch of Christendom. The liwt 
mission, that to the West Indian slaves, was 
statted in 1732, nuclHOon after stations were estab¬ 
lished in Greenland (n.v,), Lapland, North and 
South America,South Africa, and other countries, 
and enthusiastic Brethren hied even to convert 
the Gypsies. At present the church lias Ill 
stations with 22 filinK served by 343 missionaries 
and XG5f> native aj^dsfcnnle, who minister to 29,971 
communicants and 55,835 baptised adults, and 
carry ou 232 schools with ti),794 scholar*. The 
Moravians liave rilno had an ininorbant leper mis¬ 
sion in Jerusalem Mnco 1807. The actual animal 
expenditure is about £50,000. The Brethren linvo 
12 hoarding- and 13 day schools in Britain, with 
LSI0 pupils ; 20 boarding and 22 day schools in 
Germany, with 27(39 pupil*; and 4 schools in 
America, with n00 pupil*. 

Sec histories of the Brethren by Holmes (1828), 
Scliwehutz (1S85), Best (1848; and En£. trans.); and 
m ^German bj GincJc-ly (18GS) and Goll (1882); on 
their constitution, by Sciflerth (IMG); on thoir mission*, 
bv Thompson 11885), and in German, by Ueichol (187*1); 
also Mumvurn School# awl Custom* (18811); besides the 
luancxow German Uvea of Zuucndoii (1772-1888). 

ill OP ay, James Stuart, ISaul of, by Pro¬ 
testants called the ‘ Uocul Regent,’ was the natural 
►sorj of James V. of Scotland, by Margaret, daughter 
oi John, fourth Lord Ersk'mc, whom James in 153(1 
thmight seriously of matrying, even though she had 
already wedded "Sir Itobeit l)(»uglas of Lochleven. 
Born about 1533, in 1538 he was made prior in 
ctjitimctuhfuL of St Andrews, in 155(1 joined the 
Reformers and almost immediately became the 
head of the Viote-stnnt party in Scotland, In 1501 
be was dc.-jpntehed to Trance to invite his half- 
sister, Queen Mary, to icLtirn to her kingdom; 
and on her arrival lie acted as her prime-minister i 
and chief adviser. In 1502 she created him Earl 
of Mur ; but that earldom being claimed \ y Lord 
Ei.skine, the title of End of Moray was iii 1504 
conferred instead on Lord James, who had mean¬ 
while put down the border banditti, and defeated 
finally at (hmiehie. Strongly opposed to the 
marriage of Mary to Danilov (1555), he is falsely 
alleged before it hi have endeavoured to seize the 
pair near Lochleven; mid after it lie openly 
appealed to anus, hut was easily put to Might by 
the queen, and forced to take lefuge in England. 
He did not retain to Edinburgh till 10th March 
13UG, tlie day after ltizzio’a murder, to which he 
wa* certainly privy. In April 15(37 lie withdrew 
to France, but in the following August was recalled 


by the nobles in anus against MftVy, and found her 
iT prisoner at Lochleven, and himself appointed 
regent of the kingdom. In his famous interview 
with the (jucen on the 15th he f behaved himself 
rat her like a ghostly father unto hoi than like a 
counsellor,’ On Mary’s escape, he defeated her 
forces at Lang ride, near Glasgow (13th May 15(38)* 
and afterwards wns one of the commissioner sent 
to England to conduct the negotiations against 
her He thou, ns always, acted with extreme 
wariness; and after his return to Scotland by bin 
vigour and prudence ho succeeded in securing Die 
peace of the realm, and settling the affaire of the 
church, Hut on 20th January 1570 lie was shot at 
Liulithgow by James Hamilton of Bo Lhwoll) laugh, 
who was instigated thereto by Mary’s adherents, 
and prompted ubo, it may he, l»y personal emuiby. 
He was buried in St Giles's, Edinburgh. Of Ins 
ambition there can lmrdly bo cptestiim; still, tlie 
most dillerent c-tiiuntes have been formed of his 
character, according to men’s estimates of Mary, 
Sec Mary Queen" of Scots, and works there 
cited. 

Moray FiPflL an indentation of the Gorman 
Ocean, on the north-cast coast of Scotland, measur¬ 
ing 21 miles across its entrance from Tarbet Nuxs, 
in Uos-^riuvc, to Stotliohl Head, near Lossiemouth 
in Elginshire, and 39 miles thence to the month, of 
the river Henrily. The name is sometimes applied 
in a wider souse to tlie whole extent of sea between 
Kiimaiid’s Head in Alieideensluva and ljuuctuis- 
Imv Head in Caithness. 

Mornysliire. See Elgts&ihius. 

JSorbihan, a maritime department of Trance, 
formed out of ancient Brittany, with the Atlantic 
on the south and FinistlTC on tlie went. Area, 
2G24 srp in. ; pop. (1872) 490,352; (1880) 535,25(3. 
The coast is much indented, and Jias a multitude 
of bays promontories harbours, arid islands. Thu 
I largest island L Belle Isle (rpv.). The dop/irfcineiit 
1 forms a plateau of no great elevation, partly cul¬ 
tivated, partly occupied by extensive tracts of 
heath and nnurii (see Riuttany). Morbilmn is 
divided into the four ammdissemonts of Van lies, 
L’Orient, Rlocrmcb and Pontivy. The cliief town 
is Vnimes (ij.v.), but the most populous is I/Orient 
(n,\\) ; Many ancient customs still prevail in 
ALorbilmn ; cdnuminal proniietmshij) survives there, 
ami in some of the ishimiH the cud, assisted by a 
council of notables, governs the people in a patri¬ 
archal fashion, 

Mordants. Dyeing. 

Mordaunt, (ihatiles. See PETERDononcfiu 

Mordvins, aFhunc race, now however greatly 
intermingled with (ho ltussians, who dwell along 
tlm middle course of the Volga, from the govorn- 
ment of Nijni-Nnvgorod to that of Samara. They 
nun d ,or about 7 90, ()0O. 

Mores Hannah, was the fourth daughter of 
tho village schoolmaster of Stapleton, near Bristol, 
whore she was horn in 1745. As a child she showed 
great quickness of aj'preheii.sion and a good memory. 
Iler sihlere wore sent to a school in Bristol, and 
when tlie oldest was tweoby-onc they opened a 
hufirding-school there, to which Hftmtallwcut when 
she was twelve years old. )Slie mtoIo verses at an 
oai-ly agi», and m 1702 she published The Search 
after Happiness, a pastoral drama, In 1773 she 
went on ft visit to London, and was introduced to 
the Garricks, and by them to Dr Johnson, Burke, 
>Sir Jorima JleynohD, and the best literary society 
of London. During Ibis period of liorlifc she wrote 
two tales in verse, ami two tragedies, Percy and 
The Fatal Secret^ both of which were acted. "While 
in London she went a groat deal iulu society, but 
gradually found this mode of life to be nnsuLis- 
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factory, and was led by tier religions views to with¬ 
draw from it After the publication of her Sawed 
Dnttnas, she retired to Cowslip Green, a cottage 
near Bristol, where she did much to improve the 
condition of the poor in her neighbourhood by 
establishing schools for their instruction. She still 
continued Tier literary work, and helped by Ju?r 
writings to raise the tone of English society. * Ilcr 
essays on The Manners of tho Great and The lic¬ 
it r/i on of the Fashionable World (a pamphlet on 
Village, Polities), her novel Calebs iu Search of a 
Wife , and a tract called The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain are some of the most popular of her works. 
In 182S she moved from Barley Wood, a house 
she had built for herself near tWsliu Green, and 
took up her abode at Clifton, where slie died, Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1833. See the Life by Roberts (2 vols. 
1S3S), and fclie short Life by Mss Ynnge (1888). 

More* Henry, one of the Cambridge Pin ton- 
i.sts, wiu H born at Grantham in Lincolnshire in 1014. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ's College, 
Cambridge, revolted early against the Calvinism 
of his parents, and gave himself entirely to philo¬ 
sophy, especially to Plato and more particularly 
the Neoplatouisfc writers. He took his Bachelor's 
degree in 1035, his Master's iu 1039, when he won 
elocled fellow of his college. Here he remained all 
his life, nor could he be prevailed upon to accept 
church preferment. He lived in an atmosphere of 
unusual spiritual elevation, and exercised a great 
iuAucuce on the young men that gathered round 
him. Among his pupils was a young lady of family 
who became Viscountess Conway, and at whose 
seat of Ragloy in Warwickshire More often stayed. 
This latlyTs sympathies with blic mystic and the 
occult extended also to Van Hclmont arid Valen¬ 
tine Oreatrakesi, and alio ultimately found rc«fc 
among the Quakers, More's earlier rationality 
gradually gave place to hopeless mysticism and 
theosophy, and his successive works decline corre¬ 
spondingly in value, He died September 1, 1687, 
and was buried in the chapel of his college. His 
Divine Dialogues ( 1OGS) is a work of altogether 
unusual interest. His Opera Theologim were col¬ 
lected in 1G76, his Opera Philcsoykica in 1678. 
See the Life by Richard Ward (1710), and 
Tnlloch's Rational Theology in England in the 
Seventeenth Century (voh ii. 1874), 

More, Sir Thomas, was burn in Milk Street, 
London, in 1478. His father, who subsequently 
became Sir John More, Justice of the Queens 
Bench, was a man of character and talent, with 
a high spline of parental responsibility. Move 
received Ids first instruction in Latin, then the basis 
of all education, in one of the most famous English 
schools of the time—that of St Anthony, Thread- 
needle Street, London. In after-life More wrote 
Latin with all the facility, though not with the 
classical purity, of the best Italian scholars of 
the Revival of Learning. When lie attained 
his fifteenth year ids father, after the fashion of 
the time, placed Mm as page in the household of 
Archbishop Morton, to whose virtues Morc affor¬ 
wards paid the highest tribute in bin Utopia, 
Morton, on his side, formed the highest expecta¬ 
tions of More, and was in the habit of saying to 
the nobles who dined with him ; * This child here 
waiting ab the table, whosoever shall live to see it, 
will prove a marvellous man. 1 

By Morton More was sent to Oxford, where the 
Renaissance was now represented by such men a>s 
Co let and Lin aero, both of whom had travelled 
and studied in Italy. From Lin acre he appears to 
have learned Greek, and from Colet he received a 
spiritual Impulso which gave a direction to his 
entire life and opinions, From Co let More also 
learned those novel methods of biblical interprets- 
332 


tirm which Colet hin^uli may have learned from 
Savonarola in Florence. Ily liis acquaintance with 
the classics therefore, and by bin enlightened view* 
legarding the theology anil the traditions of the 
elm roll. More was emphatically a man of the new 
order. When, some time after leaving Oxford 
(probably about J493J, he first met Erasmus, both 
at once felt that they were in entire sympathy on 
all the deepest questions of the time. 

Ifc was his father’s wish that lie should follow the 
same profession as himself. Having completed hi* 
legal studies, fir*fc at New Jim and afterwards at 
Lincoln’s Inn, be acted for three years as reader in 
FimiivaFa Inn. It marks the 'religious basis of 
Move’s character that he spent the next four years 
in the Charterhouse of London in 4 devotion anil 
prayer.’ By his marriage with the eldest daiightei 
of Mr Cnlte, a gentleman of E«scx, he definitively 
made choice of a secular career. During the Ja/fc 
years of Henry VII. he became nnder-bherilV of 
London and member of parliament, in which 1 a tier 
capacity he gave serious ollencc to the king by 
protesting against the excessive dowry demanded 
V Henry from parliament on the occimion of his 
daughter’* marriage with James IV. of Scotland. 

On the accession of Henry VIII. (1509) a brilliant 
prospect was opened up to "More. It was Henry’s 
ambition to surround himself with men of geniii* 
and accomplishments; and More had by this time 
attained a European reputation in the world of 
learning. As ambassador on two occasions to the 
Low Countries he had also given proofs of his tact 
and capacity for business. More, however, had 
little inclination for public life, ami ifc was only after 
much hesitation that lie took service under Henry. 
Introduced to the king through IVoJsey, ho rose 
vapidly iu dignity mil in the royal favour, He 
became Master of Requests (1514), Treasurer of 
the Exchequer (1521), and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (1525). For a time tho king showed 
him evciy mark of personal attention—paying him 
unexpected visits at his house in Chelsea 1 to ho 
merry with him.’ Congratulated on these marks 
of favour by his son-in-law Iioper, Mure, who had 
divined Henry's real character from the first, 
replied: ‘If my head would win him a castle in 
France ifc should not fail to go.’ As speaker of the 
House of Commons (1523), More, on the occasion of 
Wolney’s demand for n subsidy of which the Hou*e 
disapproved, received the great cardinal in a 
manner that made him exclaim *, ‘ Would to God 
you lmd boon at Rome, Mr More, when I made 
you speaker,’ More, however, still continued to 
enjoy Henry's favour \ and on two occasions was 
.sent on missions of importance to Francis 7. and 
the Emperor Charles V, 

On the fall of Wolseyin 1529, More, against Ills 
own strongest wish, was appointed to tho office of 
Lord Chancellor. Seeing from the first wliero the 
king’s divorce from Catharine of Aragon must 
eventually lead, he knew that only one fate could 
he in store for himself. In the discharge of Jiis 
oilice he displayed a primitive virtue and simplicity, 
hoing f ready to hear every man’s cause, poor and 
rich, and keep no doors shut from them. 1 The one 
stain on his character as judge is the harshness of 
his sentences for religious opinions. In passing 
such sentences More acted only in the spirit of the 
time; hut in his Utopia he had shown fclie clearest 
conception of the sacred ness of the individual con¬ 
science. 1 The Utopians/ he says, ‘put the un¬ 
believers to no punishment, because that they be 
persuaded that it is in no man’s power to believe 
wliafc he list/ More sympathised with. Colet anil 
Erasmus in their dcsira for a more rational theology 
aiul for radical reform in the manners of the clergy, 
but like thorn also ho had no promptings to break 
with tho historic church. Ho could look only with 
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fllf*|jlenAiire, therefoie, on tVie feuceesrive step* which 
led If envy tn tlio linal ncliisin from Rome. In 
1.132 lie resigned the chancellorship, and retired 
into private life. The disapproval of hi» policy by 
Mich a man a* Afore could not ho dWegardeu hy 
Henry, and various attempts weie made to "win 
him over. Nothing however, could shake the con- 
ftfancy of More, and lily death Ixicame a mere 
matter of time and policy. The opportunity came 
\n 1534. l\\ that year Heavy was cleclated head of 
the English Church; and Move h steadfast refusal 
to recognise any other head of the church than 
the pope led to his sentence for high-treason 
after a harsh imprisonment of more than a year. 
The manner in which he met his death, white it U 
one of the commonplaces of English history, 
strangely illustrate.* an inveterate habit of his 
nature—the disposition to jest with the most 
serious questions and on the most momentous 
Decagon-, As, on 7tli July 1535, ho mounted the 
scaffold he exclaimed to a stainler-hy: ‘Friend, 
help me up; when f_come down again I can shift 
for myselfand raiding his liead after ib had been 
laid on the blech, ho hade the executioner stay till 
lie had pub aside ids beard, ‘for,’ said he, 1 it never 
committed treason.’ 

Afore was twice married; but only by his 
frwfe wife had ho any family. In no life of Move 
should his daughter Margaret, the wife of his 
biographer Roper, pass uniuentioncd. By her high 
character and accomplishments, but above all by 
her pious devotion to her father, she holds a place 
among the illustrious women of English history. 

One of the distinguished characters in the politic 
cal history of England, Afore also ranks high in the 
history of its literature. By iiin Latin Utopia 
(1516; Eng. trails. 1556) lie take? his place with 
the meat eminent Immumnts of the Renaissance, 
and lie vua the one literary Englishman of the Kith 
century well-known and admired on the Continent. 
In his History of King Hie hard III . (1513) he pro¬ 
duced what may be regarded as Lhc first book in 
classical English prose. Tn Mb personal character 
More was the most attractive and loralde of men ; 
and Ids tragic end gave the crown to the moral 
bounty of his life. From Erasmuses sketch of him 
We realise all his virtues and all his attractiaim; but 
realise also that lie was a winning rather than an 
imposing figure. He hod ingenuity rather than 
iimighfc; not infrequently his wit passed into levity 
and even into flippancy; and there was in his 
character a strain of morbidness and superstition 
which precluded him from the largest nnd liunmiiest 
view* of men and things. In 1886 lie Was beatified. 

See Roper, Life of Si r Thomas J fare (fi r.d printed 162G); 
Lord Cnmpfaull, Lives of (he Chtmeelton; Mackintosh, 
Zardtier's Culiiut Encyclopaedia, ; SeDhohm, Oxford lie- 
formers ; P. Ut forme; also works 

cited at Henry VIII, AVolsev, nnd Fibber. 

Morta, the name homo since lhc middle ages 
by the ancient I’cslounnaCiUiH (q.w) of Greece, 
Several theories have been proposed of the origin 
and meaning of the word, It is usually said to be 
derived from monta, ‘a mulberry '—the outline of 
the peninsula hearing a resemblance to the leaf of 
that tree; otliem, however, such as Fallmcmyer, 
tmee it hack to the Slavonic more, 1 the sea,’ 
which nearly encircles the Moron. After being 
ovemm by the (rotli.s and Vandals, it became a 
prey, in the second half of the Sth century, to Slav 
invaders, who-were gradually subdued and civilised 
by the Hyznntine cniperoiH In 1205 the peninsula 
was conquered by the Mori nans, who formed its 
western portion into a feudal principality subject 
to the crown 0 f Sicily. Michael VIII Pabcologus 
reconquered the country after 1261 ; but the prin¬ 
cipality of Achaia remained in the family of villc- 
hcirdouin till 1(146, when the male line became 
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extinct. Various claimants new arose, and much 
strife and confusion euBiied. At length, in 1461, 
the greater portion of the Moran fell into the hand a 
of the Turks, the remainder being held by Venice, 
who abandoned ib in 1540. Venice reconquered 
the Morcft in 1084, but again lost ib to the Turks 
In 1714. For its later history, see Greece. 

More mi, Jean Victor, the greatest general ut 
the French Republic, except floimparte, was horn, 
11th August 1761, at Mcnloix, in Brittany, the 
soil of an advocate, uiul was sent to study Jaw 
at Rennes, On llie outbreak of the Revolution 
be was chosen lo command the volunteers from 
Rennes, served under Duinouriez in 1793, and dis¬ 
played such military talent that in 1794 lie was 
lnatlQ a general of division ; he took an active part 
in reducing Belgium and Holland under Pichegm 
in that and the following year. When Rich eg m 
fell ’under suspicion, the Directory appointed 
Moreau, in the spring of 1790, to the chief com¬ 
mand on the Rhine and Moselle. He crossed the 
Rhine at Kelil, defeated Lalour at Rastabt and 
the Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, and drove the 
Austrians back to the Danube. But, owing to the 
defeat and retreat of Jourdaiii he was obliged to 
make a desperate dibit to regain the Rhino, which 
he accomplished, notwithstanding great difficulties, 
in a retreat that established his reputation for 
generalship more than all his previous victories. 
A suspicion of participation in the plots of Pichcgm 
led to Ids being deprived of hi* command after the 
f ’oup d'itat of 18th Fructidor. In the following 
year U798) he succeeded Scherer in the command 
of the army in ltalv, which was hard pressed by 
the Iinwiana and Austrians. By a retreat con- 
ducted with consummate skill, lie saved the French 
army from destruction. The Directory, neverthe¬ 
less, deprived him of the chief command, and gave 
it to Joubert. Hut Moreau remained with the 
army at Joubcrt’s request to be present at the 
battle of Novi. Early in the engagement Joubert 
was killed and A love an again assumed the com¬ 
mand, and conducted the defeated troops to France. 
The noble disinterestedness of Moreau’s character, 
Ids military talent, ami his political moderation 
induced the party of Siey&a, which overthrew the 
Directory, lo oiler him the dictatorship of France; 
he declined it, but lent his assistance to Bonaparte 
on ISth Brujiiairo. Receiving the command of Ihe 
army of the Rhine, Moreau gained victory after 
victory over tlio Austrians in the campaign of 
1800, drove them back behind the Inn, anti at last 
won the great and decisive battle of HohonJindou 
(q. v.). A strong feeling of jealousy against Moreau 
now took firm root in Napoleons mind, lie 
accused bis rival uf participation in the plot of 
Cadoudal (ij.v.) and Ridiogru against Ms life, had 
him arrested, brought to trial, and found guilty on 
iiimifhcieiit evidence, 9th June 1804. A sentence of 
two years’ imprison men t was pronounced ; Napoleon 
commuted it into banishment, and Moreau wont to 
America, and settled in New Jersey, There ho 
remained until 1813, when ho accompanied the 
emperor of Russia and the king of JTusria in llm 
march against Dresden. Fortunately for his fame 
he did not live to invade his country, for Imre, as 
ho stood talking to the Emperor Alexander on 27th 
August, a French camion-hall broke both his legs. 
Amplication was performed, but by died at Latin 
m Bohemia, 2d September 1813. lie was buried 
in Sb Petersburg. See the studies by C. Joelmms 
(Beil 1814) and A. do Beauchamp (trims. Loinl, 
1814). 

Moi*ecai»l>c Bay, an inlet of the Irish Sea. 
separates the main portion of Lancashire from tlio 
detached portion of Furness. It is almnt 10 miles 
in average breadth and 18 mites in length, and 
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receive* tho Levon, the Kent, and the Lime. The 
depth of water in fclio l>ay is never great except in 
the channels of the rivers. 

II or eon. See Moire. 

Morel [Morehella) is n, germs of Discomycctc 
fungi, of which a number of species (J/, esculent a, 
dclkiosct, bohcnucu, &c.) arc commonly eaten fresh 
and preserved in central and southern Europe. In 
Germany tlie moral is so highly prized that, as it 
often springs up where trees have been burned, the 
forests were often destroyed for its sake, till this 
had to bo restrained by severe penalties. 

Morelia» capital of the Mexican of Mielt- 
oacun, is situated, among gardens and orchards, in 
a valley 6400 feet above sea-level, 115 miles (23-4 
by vail) AV, by N. of Mexico city, It contains a 
cathedral and seminary, and manufactures cotton, 
tobacco, and candles. Morelia, which from 1541 
to 1828 was called Valladolid, was the birthplace 
of the patriot Morelos, in whose honour the name 
was changed, and of I turbid e, the short-lived 
emperor of Mexico. Pop, 25,000. 

More Ha, a town of Spain, 80 miles N f hy E. 
of Valencia, was the stronghold of Cabrera, the 
C'arlisfc general, who sealed the castle on 25bli 
January 1830. It was retaken in July 1840 by 
Espartero. Pop, 7IDO. 

Morcpovk. See Podailgur. 

Ulorcri, Bovis (ItUSSO), was bom in Vrovcnefi, 
took orders, and was for five years a noted preacher 
ab Lyons, where in 1674 ho published Lc Grand 
DiclionmivC Histariqu c, ou lc, Melange Cnricim dc 
Vllistoire sacrec ct profane (in 1 vol. folio), In 
1675 lie wont to Paris, and laboured at the expansion 
and improvement of this important work till hjs 
death. The heat edition is the 20th (Paris, 1759), 
in 10 vols. folio. It was translated into Spanish, 
Italian, and English, Jeremy Collier nrifling to 
this an appendix or supplement rilling a folio 
volume. The geographical and historical articles 
have became obsolete, but the biographical part is 
still valuable. 

llorcsuct, a small neutral territory between 
Belgium and Prussia, 5 miles S4V. of Aix-la- 
ChapeHo, and containing about 70 acres, There is 
on it a village of 8000 inhabitants. 

Morel Oil Bay, on the east coast of Queens- 1 
land, Australia, is formed inside the islands of 
Movetou and fttvadhroke, the former 20 miles and 
the latter 83 miles in length, and both about 6 
miles in greatest breadth. The bay is 40 miles 
long by 17 broad; its southern half is dotted with 
islands and sandbanks. It receives tlie six consider¬ 
able streams, Ncrang, Pimpama, Logan, Brisbane, 
Pine, and Caboolture. The entrance at the north 
end is practicable at all times for vessels of tho 
largest rizo; the entrance between Moreton and 
Rtmd broke Islands is narrow, and less safe. 

Movcton-buy Chestnut, a genus of plants 
so named because of the supposed resemblance in 
form and qualities of tho seeds to the sweet chest¬ 
nut of Europe. Ca&tanospcrmiim imlrtdc is the i 
only .species of the genus known. It belongs to 
the sub-or dev PapUiouaceie of the natural order 
Leguuiinosa?, and is a native of Queensland, 
Australia. The tree grows to tho height of from 
70 to 100 feet, with spreading branches clothed 
with pinnate leaves about a foot long. The Jlowers 
—bright yellow, and led—are succeeded by 
cylindrical pendulous pods of a bright brown 
colour, 6 to 8 inches long generally, containing 
about four seeds each, which aro roundish but 
somewhat flattened on one Hide. Though likened 
to the swcot chestnut, they are much inferior in 
delicacy of flavour, being very astringent j but they 
are somewhat improved when roasted. 
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Morgagni, G. Ik (1GS2-1771), founder of patho¬ 
logical anatomy and professor at Padua. See 
Anatomy. 

Morgan* Mount. >Sce Mount Mom an, 
Morgan, Augde. Sec Du Morgan. 

Morgan, Henry, Sec Buccaneers: ateo 
J. (J. Hutcheson, Sir Hairy Morgan (1890), and 
Howard Pyle, The Buccaneers and Maroaners of 
America (1891). 

. Morgan, Lady, novelist, was bom (Sydney 
Owbjisou) in Dublin on the Christnuis-day of 17fc0 
or thereby—‘cold, fatee, erroneous, chronological 
dates' she protests against. Her father, a theatri¬ 
cal managor, fell into dilllculties; and the clever, 
bold, lively young woman resolved to support the 
fortunes of the family, first as governess, aftcnvanls 
as author. Him had hail ‘somewhat mysterious 
relations 1 with at least one admirer, Sir diaries 
Onngby, when in 1812 she was married ofT-hand to 
Thomas Charles Morgan, M.D. (1783-3843), whom 
the Lord-lieutenant knighted for the occasion. 
Per the next quarter of a ccn tinyexcepting two 
long visits to the Continent, the pair mane Dublin 
tlielr borne ; hut in 1837 Lord Melbourne gave her 
a pension of £300, and noxb year they removed to 
Loudon. Hero she died on 16th April 1859, having 
continued busy with her pen and her tongue to the 
last. Her twenty-two v; oiks— rattling novel*, 
verse, travels, &C,—include St Clair ( 1804), The 
Wild Irish Girl (1806), O'Bonnet (1814), France 
(1817)* and Hedy (1821b Her silly but not tin- 
amusing Memoirs were edited by Hcpworth Dixon 
(2 vote. 1862). 

Morgan* Lewis Henry, an American archrco- 
logi&t, was bom at Aurora, New York, 21st 
November 1818, graduated at Union College in 
1840, and became a lawyer at Rochester. Ho 
served in tbo state assembly (1861) and senate 
11S03), and died December 17, 1881. Morgan's 
earliest work, The League of the Iraguois (1S51), 
was the first account of the organisation and 
government of ail Indian tribe; bub even more 
valuable are his Systems of Cmmnrjuiuitif and 
Affinity of the Human Family (I860), niul bis 
treatise on Ancient Society (1877)- He also pub¬ 
lished Mourn and LLease-life of (he American 
Aborigines (1881), and an account uf tho beaver. 
Morgana, Fata. See Fata Morgana. 

Morganatic Marriage (perhaps from Goth* 
morgfan, ‘to limit;’ perhaps Ger. morgenyabe, a 
gift' given by tho husband to the wife after 
mam age; Litfcrd suggests morgen > ‘ morning 
wedding celebrated privately in the morning), 
sometimes called Left-handed marriage, a lower 
sort of matrinnurial union, which as a civil engage¬ 
ment is completely binding, but fails to confer on 
the wife the title or fortune of her husband, or on 
the children the full status of legitimacy or right 
of succession. In Germany it came in very early 
times to be accepted as a principle that Ebenbiirtitj' 
he it, or equality of birth between husband and 
wife, was essential to n, proper marriage. Tho 
lower nobility were of course not fibcnbUHig with 
the higher uobiliby, nor the best bom commoners 
with tiro lower nobility, Now tho mla only con¬ 
cerns reigning houses and the higher nobility. But 
still members of German princely houses entering 
in to'marriages of tiite kind with their inferiors in 
rank (asfrequently happens) contract merely mor¬ 
ganatic unions. The marriage, for instance, in 1851 
of Prince Alexander of Hesse to the Countess Julie 
von Iliiuke, from which sprang t-he Bat timbers 
family, was a morganatic one. Handfasttng (q.v.j 
in Scotland had a certain resemblance. The Royal 
Marriage Act, 12 Geo. III. chap. 11, reduces to a 
position somewhat like that of morganatic unions 
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cvciy marriage in the royal family of Great Britain 
not previously approved by the .sovereign under the 
Great Seal, provided the prince entering into it h 
under twenty-live, and every such marriage of a 
prince above twenty-five which is disapproved by 
larliameni. Thus/peerages and most hiogmphv 
>ooks make no mention of the Duke oi Cambridge s 
marriage with Miss Feathers tone, an actress; 
their children boar the name of Fitzgcorge, See 
Koval Family, 

Ulorgnrtcii, a mountain slope on the east 
margin of Lake Egeri, in the canton of Zug, 
Switzerland, is the place 'where 1400 men of the 
Swiss Forest Cantons—Schwyss, Uri, and Uliter- 
vrftldeu—won a great victory ovqv If),000 Austrians, 
November 15, 1315. 

Morglicn, UAPirAEL Sakzio C.yvalieue, a 
famous engraver, was honi at Naples, June 19, 
1758. Ilia first instructor w;us Ids father, a mediocro 
engraver of German origin. But lie gave such 
indications of talent that at the age of twenty he 
was sent to Home to study under Volimto, then 
considered the best engraver in Italy, whose 
daughter he married ui 1781. Ilis progress 
was very marked, and evon his first works 
obtained great success. Ihipliucl’s celebrated 
figures in the Vatican of ' Poetry * and 1 Theology ’ 
were engraved by him in 1781; and he afterwards 
produced a succession of engravings* of a very liigli 
class from many of the masterpieces of art: 
amongst those may be mentioned Raphael's 
‘Madonna della Seggiola 1 and the ‘Transfigura¬ 
tion;’ the ‘Madonna del Sacco,’ by Andrea del 
•Sarto; the ‘Duke of Moneado,’ by Van Dyck; 
and by his burin, Da Vinci’s ‘Bast Supper,* not¬ 
withstanding its decay, has been rendered with 
such consummate skill as to lessen the regret felt 
for the evanescent condition of the original work, 
lie accepted an invitation fiom the grandAnke to 
reside at Florence, with a pension of 400 scudi and 
a free residence, under condition of establishing a 
school of engraving; and he received marked atten¬ 
tions from the Emperor Napoleon, to whom in tail 
he dedicated bis engraving^from the ‘ Transfigura¬ 
tion/ the grand result of sixteen years of labour. 
He died at Florence, April 8,1833. L His Life, with a 
portrait and catalogue of Ms works to the number 
of 254, was published by his pupil, Niecolo 
Palinarino. The works of Movglien will always 
hold a. very prominent place in the history of 
Engraving (q.v.), See Fred. It, Halsey, llaphud 
Morffhen'a Engraved 1) *or&$ (New Yovk, 1SS5). 

Jlorgilc, a building in Paris, just behind the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, where the dead bodies 
of persons unknown, fonml either in the river 
(Seine) or in the streets, au; exposed to public 
view for three days. The corpses are pub under a 
gla*s case, on sloping slabs of marble. When a 
corpse is identified, it handed over to the 
relatives or friends of the deceased, on payment: 
of cost* and dues; otherwise it is interred at the 
expense of the city. The number of bodies yearly 
exposed in the Morgue is about 300, of which five- 
sixths ate those of mules,—There are morgues in 
Berlin, and in Boston, Now York, Brooklyn, Phila¬ 
delphia, Chicago, and other American towns, 

Moriah, Mouxt. See Jehitkau'M. 

iUoricr, James an English novelist, bom in 
1780, served from 1810 to 18111 at the court of 
Persia, fiistas secretary of legation, subsequently 
as envoy. In 1812 lie published his Travels in 
Pcrsia t Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constant¬ 
inople t and in 1818 A second Journey through 
-Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The minute 
and familiar acquaintance 1m had acquired with the 
Manners and customs of the Persians was seen in 
his highly-interesting series of eastern romances : 
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'The Adventures of llujji Baba of Ispahan (3 vols. 
1824), with ita continuation, Iutjji Baba in 
England (2 vols- 1828); Zohntb (1832)1 Ayesha 
(1834)? and The Mirza (1841). His other novels 
are Abel Allnut ( 1837), The Banished (1830), ami 
Martin Tontroml (1S42). Morior died at Brighton 
‘23d March 1340. 

iTBoiTlliis. Jean Morin, a French theologian 
(1591-1659), wrote on ecclesiastical antiquities, 
and ranks as one of the founders of biblical criti¬ 
cism mainly in virtue of bis editions and notes on 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Targum (in the 
Paris Polyglott), and his BxercitationC^ on the 
Hebrew and Greek text of the Bible. 

MoiToil, an iron or steel headpiece with out 
visor. See Anvoun. 

Moriscos. Moriscos is tlie namo usually 
given to the Moors who remained in Spain after 
the taking of Granada in 1492 ; Mozambes or 
Mnznrabes, to the Christian Spaniards who lived 
in tlie parts of Spain under Moorish rule ; Mudc- 
jsim, to the Monro who submitted to the Christians 
in tlie earlier periods of the re-couquest. 

To take first the Mo::umbcs. Christianity was 
freely, if contemptuously, tolerated under the 
Moorish rale. Occasional outbursts of fanaticism 
used to take place. These were often provoked 
by Christians defiantly seeking martyrdom, as in 
Cordova in the 9th century; this persecution lasted 
intermittently till 953, when it welbuigU ceased 
The Mozarabes kept their ancient liturgy, though 
many of them bad ceased to understand Latin, and 
spoke and wrote Arabic ouly, writing oven Latin 
and Spanish with Arabic characters. They occa¬ 
sionally held councils, but indiftcrenco prevailed, 
and tlie Spanish conquerors were mom astonished 
at the laxity of the Mozarabea than at their con¬ 
stancy in retaining their old faith. For Mozamhic 
liturgy, see Liturgy, 

Mudcjarcs. —Moorish names appear first in the 
0th century as inhabitants of tlie country, and 
witnesses to documents, under Spanish rule, One 
of the earliest capitulations or fuems granted to 
them is that of Ilucsca (1031); by this and subse¬ 
quent fueros (Tndela, 1115, &c.) the widest tolera¬ 
tion w r as extended to them; they were allowed full 
exercise of their religion, laws, language, dross, 
ami customs. The fuovo of Jativa granted by 
Jaime 1. of Aragon (1251) even provides that if 
any Saracen should become a Christian he should 
lose his landed property; that of Siliobar, near 
Seville (1255), allows them to build a castle for 
their defence. These capitulations seem to have 
been fairly observed till the 14tli century, when a 
change of tone becomes apparent. In 1801 the 
Moors of Aragon were compelled to wear a distinc¬ 
tive dress, ana in the next century their privileges 
were greatly curtailed; recantation w/m forced 
upon them. The Mudojares of Aragon, Valencia, 
and Oustile had hitherto been faithful, had served 
loyally in war even against Moors, had taken tlie 
royal side in all popular movements; oven as late 
as 1528 they appealed to their well-proved loyalty 
to Li ig crown. 

But their situation was greatly impaired by the 
incorporation among them of the Mori sc as, after 
the fall of Granada (1492). Tlie terms of tlie 
capitulation of Granada were to Ibo full as liberal 
as those under which the Miulejare* lmd lived 
loyally in Aragon, Valencia, and Castile for three 
or four centuries. Under Tahivem, the fin*t Arch¬ 
bishop of Granada, some attempt w r as made to 
observe these conditions, and with happy results. 
But the bigotry of Cardinal Ni money, violating tlie 
capitulation, Jed to a vising in the Alpuxarrns 
(1500-2) and to tho expulsion of the Moriscos of 
Castile aiul Leon; though in 1603 and in 1510 
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Ferdinand. forbade the expulsion of tbo.se of Aragon 
and Valencia. Ab tlic clone of the rising in the 
Alniixavma the alternative of exile or of baptism 
had been ottered to the MovEcos. Those who chose 
exile wont to swell the number of the Corsairs of 
Algeria and the Ilavbcuy States, who were hence¬ 
forth a standing danger and annoyance to Spain. 
The nowly^convened Monacos (fc Christians a.s 
they were called) became tho objects of the severi¬ 
ties of the Inquisition ; as doubtful Christians they 
were regarded with greater jealousy and suspicion 
than as professed Mohammedans. Under danger 
of ielapse their children were taken from them, 
and their young men sent to the galleys. In the 
war of the Germania in Valencia (1520) they wore 
ruthlessly massacred by the populace, but were 
still ftaifcbfnl to tho Icing ami to the nobles who 
respected their privileges. The ever-increasing 
persecution provoked a still more serious rising 
under Philip II. in Granada. Ifc was put down 
after two years of warfare hy Von John of Austria. 
(15G8-70)j many of the Morisco.s, and especially 
the women, were given to the soldiers as slaves, 
and the rest, who did not emigrate, were removed 
to Castile, Valencia, and Murcia. The action of 
the Corsairs, avenging on Spain the wrongs of their 
fellow-countrymen, ruining the commerce, carrying 
oil’ Christian captives, ravaging the coasts so that 
for Leagues along the south-east it remained un¬ 
cultivated, increased the bitterness against (die 
Moriscos, who wen) suauected of being in league 
with tho Corsairs, and directing their forays. 
Many returned openly to their ancestral faith; 
spasmodic attempts ab genuine conversion proved 
fruitless ; in 1599 the Archbishop of Valencia re¬ 
ported the con version (if one Marisca woman only 
as the result of a year’s labour, Harsher measures 
were tried and failed; persecution only made them 
cling more firmly to Lheir faith; partial expulsion 
only augmented tho number of the Corsairs; and 
at last they were forbidden to leave the country by 
sea. The hatred, however, of Philip II. against 
tho Protestants was stronger than his did ike of 
tho Moriscos, and Ids reign is marked by constant 
vacillations in his policy towards them; and their 
lot cannob have been absolutely intolerable, for one 
charge against them was that their numbers in¬ 
creased continually while that of tho old Christians 
diminished. The fear and suspicion aroused on 
both sides made it difficult for Spaniards and 
Moriscos, new and old Christians, to live together. 
After so many breaches of faith the Moriscos could 
trust no promise made to them by king or church. 
To the Spaniards it seemed intolerable to hove an 
intestine foe, while the kingdom was so sorely 
pressed from without; ami churchmen taught the 
king that anything, abort of tlm extermination 
which he might commit with a safe conscience, was 
a mercy* In 1582 the total expulsion was first 
mooted ; it was decided on in principle in 1539. 
In 1609-10 the whole of the Moriscos were expelled 
the kingdom, either by sea from Valencia, or 
through the Pyrenees from Aragon and Castile. 
All their goods were confiscated, except what they 
could turn into money, or carry with them on their 
persous; robbery, murder, assault, excesses of 
every kind against them marked their track j all 
their children under four years of age were taken 
from them to be brought up as Christians; over 
500,000 Moriscos, chiefly agricultural labourers or 
farmers, left the country in which their people had 
dwelt for so many centuries. The results to Spain 
were lily* those which subsequently followed tho 
emigration of the Huguenots from France. Even 
this docs not end the story ; the descendants of the 
children forcibly kept behind, or of those really 
converted to Christianity, were regarded with 
horror, and were constantly denounced to the 
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Inquisition. For nearly a century afterwards we 
find decrees of particular provinces expelling 
families for being descendants of the Moriscos, 
A taint of Moorish blood was sufficient to prevent 
the holding of any public office, even in the .smallest 
municipality. 

Sec Oucyra ilc Oranadu, by Diego da Mendoza; 
Rebellion y Cmlnjo tie los Moriscos <kl Itcinodi tiraih 
adu, hy IL del Hairiiiu! Cnrvaja] (both in vol. xxi, of 
Kivftdeneyi’fu's fiibliotcca de Antons Expunoles)i Estado 
Social n .Politico de lo 9 iUVtfga/ta de Castilla, by F, 
Fernandez y Gon&olez {Madrid, 1SGG); Condition Social 
de los Mo ciscos de Espnnt^ by Florcncio Jancr (Madrid, 
1857); La Expulsion de los Moriscos Esj.a notes, by 51. 
Dairviiny Collado (Madrid, 1889). 

HoiiSOll, COMMANDED See Zadkiel. 

HI orison, James Cotter, author and Positiv¬ 
ist, was born in 1831, anil educated at Higbgnte 
grammar-school and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
His first work was his masterpiece, 27<c Life tmi 
Times of St Bernard (1S63J. His latest, The 
tfemcc of Man, an Essay towards the Religion of 
the Future (1886), attracted much attention, bub 
it was commenced when sickness had already 
seized him, and it does nob adequately represent 
his views. He was one of tlio founders nnd first 
proprietors of the Fori nightly lie riew. His intel¬ 
lectual gifts were associated with a most gonial 
and kiudlv nature; lie was reputed one of the best 
talkeis of his time in French ns well as English, 
and had long projected a work on the history of 
Franco, but owing to ill-health it was novel- fairly 
begun, He died February 2o, 1883. 

illorisoii* Robert, botanist, was a native of 
Aberdeen, born in 1620, Having borne arms as a 
royalist in fclio civil wars* lm retired to France 
when his sovereign’s cause collapsed, and took the 
degree of doctor at Angers (1G48). Two years 
later he became superintendent of the garden 
formed at Bloia by Gaston, Duke of Orleans. 
After the Restoration he was appointed by Climbs 
II. one of his physicians, * botanist royal, 1 and 
f professor 1 of Botany at Oxford. Ho was knocked 
down by ft coach in London, and died the follow¬ 
ing day, 10th November 1683. His chief work is 
Pinntfinwj. Jlhfomt Universalis Oxomensis (1680), 

Moris oniim ism. See Evangelical Union, 

illorlaix, a picturesque and flourishing port nf 
France, in the ilreton department of Finistere, on 
tliG tidal Hessen, miles from the sea ami 38 
ENE. of Brest. It 1ms many quaint timbered 
houses, a huge railway viaduct 207 feet high, and 
manufactures of tobacco, paper, frc. Vessels of 400 
tons can reach the quay*. Moreau was a native. 
Pop. (1872) 12,723; (1886) H,174. See BERNARD 
op Morlajx. 

Morlaml, George, painter, was bom in 
London, 2Cth Juno 1763, the eldest son of Henry 
Morland, cmycnist (1712-97), to whom at fourteen 
he was articled for seven years, and who brought 
him up with extreme rigour, No sooner, then, 
had he become his own master than lie went hope¬ 
lessly and utterly to the bad. His marriage in 
1786 had no power to check him; and his whole 
after-life was a downward course of debt and 
dissipation. He was regular only in this, tlmt 
1 every day lie got thoroughly intoxicated, and 
then generally would lie all night long on the 
door.’ Yet he worked lmvd and vapidly, in the 
last eight years of his life turning out nearly nine 
hundred paintings and more than a thousand 
drawings* His strength lay in country subjects 
(pigs, Gypsies, and stable interiors); his sea-pieces, 
also numerous, arc not so good, He died of brnin- 
fever in a IIolborn spoilging* house, 29th October 
ISO4. See his Life by G. Bitvve (1307). 
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Moi'lcj, ftmunicipal borough in the AVestHiding 
of Yorkshire, 5 miles SW, of Leeds, with woollen 
nianiif.aebnres, coal-mines, arid stone quarries. 
Mentioned in Domesday, ifc became a borough only 
in 1835. Pop, (1851 ) 48*21 j {1881) 16,011. 

Mw’lcji IlENjtV, English author, was horn in 
London, September 15, 182*2, and educated at 
tho Moravian School, Neiiwied-on-tlic Hhine, mid 
Kings College, London, whore he edited the lung's 
College Magazine. After practising medicine nfc 
Madely, Shropshire, from 1844 till 1848, and keep- 
ing school lor the next two years at Liseard, Liver¬ 
pool, he settled down with some reluctance in 
London to literary work in connection with House¬ 
hold 1 Vo yds and the Examiner. Of the latter he 
was jointrC<lit<ii a from 18.16 to J 859, and sole editor 
from that year till 1864. lie was English lecturer 
ftt King's College for eight yearn previous to 1805, 
when he became professor oF English Language ami 
Literature at University College, London, mi ojfice 
which he reigned in 1889. In 1889 lie contributed, 
the article on English Literature to this work. In 
1870 he was appointed examiner in English Lan¬ 
guage, Literature, and History to the univeisily of 
London. His numerous writings include Horn to 
make Home Unhealthy (1850); A TJcfau'c of Ignor¬ 
ance (1851); Lives of Pal toy (1852), Jerome Car¬ 
dan (1854), and Cmmelius Agrippa( 1856H Memoirs 
of Bartholomew Hair (1857), reprints of his e^avs 
in Household Words; two volumes of Feting Tales 
(1859-GO); English Writers to Dunbar (2 parts, 
18G4-GG), worked up anew into the first 4 voK, 
1S87-S9, of a projected complete history of English 
literature in 20 volumes); annotated''editions of 
the Spectator (1808) and Ifosvell's Life of John¬ 
son (188^)', Tables of English Literature [ 1870); 
Clement fltarot and other Studies (1871) j A First 
Sketch of English Literature (1878) i til rant of 
English Literature (5 rok 1876-82); and Of Eng¬ 
lish Literature in the llcitjn of Victoria (1881*). 
No man Jins done so much to make classical 
lit matures (both _ EngliAi and foreign through 
English translations) accessible to the people 
as Henry Morley through his admirable series, 
Morley’« Universal Lihraiy, embracing 63 volume* 
at a shilling each (1888-88J; Cabell’s National 
I library, embracing 209 volumes at the piicc 
of threepence each ( 1880-90); and the Caris- 
Inookcs^ Library, a series of half-crown 'volumes 
toned in alternate months from September 1888. 

Morley. John, M.P., was bom at Black¬ 
burn, 24tfi December 183S; lie was educated at 
Cheltenham ami Lincoln College, Oxford, and, 
after taking his degree in 1859, was called to 
the bar, Jjut chose literature as a profession, 
f J>e host known cif liis hooks arc Edmund 


18S2 ho edited the Fort nigh tin licviav ; and he has 
edited the ‘English Men of Letters * sexto. He is 
an honorary LL.D. of Glasgow. Though possess¬ 
ing great literary faculty aiul power of phrase, Mr 
Moilcv’s debito 1ms not been merely tu write a 
rniitfaldo hook or to ti airs mil knowledge, hut 
always fo make diameter stronger and deeper. 
He seems oppressLHl hy the triviality of life; he 
feels that only the best is worth an chart, but that 
tins is Worth all effort, while indiflerence and 
mediocrity of aspiration are the greatest curses of 
mankind, fu polities ho has been throughout life 
a pronounced Radical, and in religious questions lie 
hn^ long stood far apart from the great majority of 
his countrymen. 

He unsuccessfully con lest ml Blackburn in 18G5 
and Westminster in 1880. Prom 1880 to 1883, when 


lie was elected for Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr Morley 
was editor of the Fall Mall Gazette. Ilis articles 
in favour of Rome Rule written then, and followed 
up by action in the House of Commons and speeches 
in the country in 1835, did much to influence public 
opinion before Mr Ctlarfotone's change of policy was 
known. In 1886 he became Irish Secretary till the 
dissolution which followed the rejection of the 
Home Uule Bill in that year. In l’8f)0, during the 
lUUicnHy as to the leadership of the Irish party, 
he directly supported Mr Gladstone. As a speaker 
Mr Morley has certainly succeeded in the country ; 
he has few of the superficial gifts of an orator, but 
lie never fails to convey to a public audience an 
irresistible impression of earnestness and sympathy, 
which has given him a personal hold on men « juinda. 
Though not an advocate of state interference, he 
wishes polities to ho regarded as a means for raising 
the oppressed, ami elevating national character, 
Ilis political opponents .say that Mr Morley i* A 
man of letters, more fitted to write hi story than to 
make it, but seized with a perverse desire to be 
a politician. Time will show whether to tluu 
earnest coinage, which helped him to make a 
mark in literature, he adds the penetrating in¬ 
sight into the MVairs of the moment and the 
quickness of decision winch are al&o essential to 
the highe-ifc success in public life. Sec the Ilcm'cio 
officpin*'* for December 1890. 

Morley* Samuel, merchant and philanthropist, 
was 1 mm in rlomerton, October 16, ] 809. He entered 
Ins father's hosiery warehouse in Wood Street when 
sixteen, was methodical and punctual in Ida habits, 
and his influence was early felt in the business, 
in which he shaved thn chief responsibility along 
with his brother John fi-oiu 1840 till 1854, when he 
became sole bead of the concern. About 3009 per¬ 
son* wore employed in its seven factories. He was 
returned to parliament for Nottingham, in the 
Liberal interest, in 1805; was unseated on peti¬ 
tion; represented Bristol, 1868-85, and declined a 
peerage which was offered to Km in the latter 
year. Like Lord Shall cablin', Morley was id on ti¬ 
ded with many leligious and philanthropic move¬ 
ments. He al.su gave £6000 towards the erection 
of a Nonconformist memorial hall, find during 
1864-70 contributed £1-4,000 towards the erection 
of Congregational chapels, Ho died September 3, 
1886. See Lifts by Rodder (1887). 

Morinuer. See Raul. 

Mormons, or, as they call themselves, the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The 
founder of this religion* organism- c«wWi mi hi u.a 
tmn was Joseph Smith, who was by j. n. M^iucm 
born at Sharon, Vermont, on 23d Ctimjimiy. 
December 1805, He was the sou of a farmer, and 
at the age of ten removed with his parents from 
the state of Vermont to Palmyra, in the state of 
New York, and four years later to the neighbour, 
fog town of Manchester. ]t was here, according to 
bis claim* that Jie received in 1820 his fust revela, 
tion—* Ills divine call as u prophet of the Muni High, 
with no less authority and power than were wielded 
by the ancient seers find prophets of biblical fame. 
Prior Lo this he had belonged to no religions body, 
though of a spiritual turn of mind, with a leaning 
toward Methodism- He declined Lluituoless a visi¬ 
tation than that of the Path or mid the Son, of two 
persons of the Trinity, was vouchsafed to him. 
His second visitation from the unseen world was on 
the evening of 91st ►September 1823. A glorious 
personage appeared at bis bedside, ami, aimouno* 
mg himself as a messenger from the presence of 
God, 4 called me by name and said unto me , . . 
that Clod had a work for me lo do, and that mv 
name should he had for good and evil among all 
nations, kindreds, and tongues. ... lie said there 
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was a boolc deposited, written upon golden plates, 
giving an account of the former inhabitants of this 
continent, and tliosource from whence they .sprung, 
lie also said that the fullness of the everlasting 
gospel was contained in ib, as delivered l>y the 
Saviour to the ancient inhabitants. Also," that 
there were two stones in silver bows deposited with 
the plates, ami the possession and use of these 
stones was what constituted sccis in ancient or 
former times, and that God had prepared them for 
the purpose of translating the book. . . . While lie 
"Vns conversing with me about the plates, the 
vision was opened to iny mind that I could see the 
place where the plates were deposited, and that so 
clearly and distinctly that I knew the place again 
when I visited it/ This visitation was supple¬ 
mented by others, the same angel appearing to him 
tlnice that night, and afterwards paying him 
several visits and instructing him at length in 
relation to his prophetic mission. The spot where 
the records lay concealed was described as being 
‘on the west side of a hill, not far from the top, 
about 4 miles from Palmyra, in the county of 
Ontario, and near the mail-road which leads thence 
to the little town of Manchester/ Thither the 
youth repaired the next day, and was shown the 
plates as lie had been promised, but was nob per¬ 
mitted to tako them. I 7 our years inter, however, 
after duo disciplinary probation, on tbe night of 
September 22, 1827, the angel of the Lord delivered 
the sacred records into his bauds. They were en¬ 
graved on plates nearly 8 incites long by 7 wide, n 
little thinner than ordinary tin, anti hound together 
by three rings miming through the whole. The 
volume was altogether about 6 inches in thickness, 
a part of which was scaled. The characters, 
letters, or hieroglyphics upon the unsealed part 
were small ami beautifully engraved. They repre¬ 
sented an unknown language, which Mormons 
have called the ‘ Hofonned Egyptian/ Along 
with them were found the Urim and Thummim, 
described by the angel ■ by means of this instru¬ 
ment, which is said to hav r c borne some resem¬ 
blance to a pair of spectacles, the Lord enabled 
the young man to translate the ancient records 
into English, lie read ofF by the aid of the 
Urim and Tkuminim to his associate and scribe, 
Oliver Cowdery, or other clerks, who wrofco 
down the words exactly as lie gave them. The 
first edition of the hook of Mormon (5000 copies} 
was published at Palmyra, New York, in 1830. 
It contained ,a prefatory testimonial, signed hy 
Oliver Cowdory, David Wliitruer, and Martin 
Harris, to the ellect that au angel of God cuino 
down from heaven and showed them tlm plates 
from which Joseph Smith translated the Hook of 
Mormon ; and this was followed hy the testimony 
of eight other witnesses, among them Josephs 
father and tw'o brothers, who affirmed that ‘Joseph 
Smith, junior,*had shown them tlio gold 02 ] plates 
containing the engravings. These were the only 
persons who were permitted to see them, They 
were returned to the angel after the work of trans¬ 
lation was done. Only the unsealed portion of the 
plates was translated, the sealed remainder being 
reserved, with a promise of translation at a future 
time. 

These records contain the primitive history of 
America from its settlement by a colony that came 
from the Tower of Babel, at the time of the con¬ 
fusion of tongues, to the beginning of the^ 5th 
century of the Christian era. These primitive 
colonists of North America were called Jnredites. 
They were a race highly favoured of heaven, but 
degenerated and became wicked and corrupt, the 
sun of their civilisation finally setting in a sen 
of blood and civil strife, iu which millions of souls 
were slaughtered. But a new race came directly 


from Jerusalem about GOO b.g\, and in time peopled 
both North ami South America. The founders of 
the new colony were Lclii and his wife, his four 
sons Laman, Lemuel, Sain, and Nephi, with their 
wives; Zoram, a servant, and his wife; in all 
sixteen persons. They landed on what is now the 
const of Chili, in South America. After Lehi’s 
death quarrels broke out among the brothers. The 
Lord had appointed Nephi to be the ruler of the 
new race of colonists, but his jealous elder brothers 
rebelled, and were cursed by the Almighty for their 
iniquities, and condemned to have dark skins, this 
mnishment to continue in their posterity. They 
jeenme ‘an idle people, full of mischief ami 
subtlety, which did seek in the wilderness for 
beasts of prey. 1 They were known as Lam aid tea, 
and, according to the hook of Mormon y were the 
ancestors of the American Indians. The Nephites 
became highly civilised mid prosperous, were fair 
and beautiful to look upon, and were greatly 
blessed of the Lord, though often ungrateful for 
his goodness. Both Nephi tea and Lumanites 
increased and multiplied, but were almost con¬ 
tinual lv at war with cadi other. About the time 
of the CTucilixion, awful earthquakes, darkness, 
and destruction announced that event. Shortly 
afterwards Christ himself appeared out of heaven 
to the more righteous Nophites. He showed them 
his wounded side and the print of the nails in liift 
hands and feet, instructed them in the truths 
of his gospel, healed the sick, blessed chil¬ 
dren, administered the sacrament, chose twelve 
apostles, and gave them power to found his church 
with the same orders of priesthood, the same 
ordinances, gifts, powers, and blessings as in the 
Old World. After a prolonged season of peace, 
the result of the spread of the work of Christ, 
which at one timo was received by both Nephifces 
and Lanmmtes, hostilities between the two races 
were resumed, gradually the purity of their faith 
declined, and finally, about the year 385 A.D., 
a decisive conflict, si mil nr to that which had 
destroyed the Jareditea in the same locality, took 
place neur the hill Cumorah, where the Ncphites 
were almost totally annihilated. The Laniairitcs 
remained a dark and tonight nd mce, to people 
the waste of ruin, and faintly perpetuate in their 
customs and traditions the 1 story of tbe illus¬ 
trious past. Shortly before the battle of Cumorah, 
a Nepbitc nrophet named Mormon t bad been 
commissioned os God to write an abridgment of 
the history of liis people, from the records kept 
by their various prophets and ruleis, to ho hidden 
iu the earth till God should sec Jib to bring it 
forth and ‘unite it with the Bible for tlio accom¬ 
plishment of his purposes iu tlio last days/ This 
abridgment, wilt ten upon golden plates, was con¬ 
cealed in tlio hill by Moroni, a son of Mormon, and 
one of the survivors of tlio battle of Cumorah. He 
it was who appeared as an angel to Joseph Smith 
and told him where the plates were deposited. 
Such is the famous Book of Mormon, believed by 
the Latter-day Saints (hence called Mormons and 
Momiouites) to he of equal authority with the 
Jowisli and Christian scriptures, and to form an 
indispensable supplement to them, containing 
God's revelations to the New, as the others to the 
Old “World. 

The work being published, attention was speedily 
drawn to it. The opponents of the Saints alleged 
that it was made up from a romance written by a 
quondam clergyman named Solomon Spaulding 
(1761-1810), This the Mormons emphatically 
deny, and the discovery of the original MS. of 
that romance by President Fairchild of Obeiiin 
College, 1881, corroborates their denial, Un¬ 
deterred hy ridicule and hostility, the Mormon 
prophet and his associates declared that the 
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millennium was nigh at hand, that tlie Indians 
would soon he converted, ami that the new 
Jems-alem, the Zion of the last days, where the 
Saints would finally gather to prepare for the com¬ 
ing of the Lord in his glory, was to he built in the 
heart of the American continent, America, they 
claimed, was the land of Joseph, bestowed upon 
Mm ond his posterity far ever by the blessing of 
the patriarch Jacob, as recorded in Genesis and 
Deuteronomy. Tlie prophet’s house was frequently 
besot by mob* and ' evil-designing persona*/ 
several times he was* shot at and very narrowly 
escaped ; hut his courage and zeal continued 
to bring him disciples, and on April 6, 1830, the 
Clmrch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was 
legally organised, with six member*, at the house 
of Pater YVliitincr, in Payette, Seneca county» Nejv 
York. Several months prior to this the Anionic 
priesthood, restored liy an angel who said that he 
was John the Baptist, was conferred upon Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdcrv, and later they were 
■ovdained to the Mdcluzetak priesthood by the 
apostles Peter, Janies, and John. The new 
religion spread rapidly and gained many converts. 
Brandies of the church wore established in_New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, the British provinces, 
and the New England states. The prophet was 
fieicely attacked hy the lendeis and preachers of 
the other religious denominations, but held his 
gvound firmly. Though hut poorly educated, ha 
was a formidable opponent in the polemical field. 
In January 1831, in compliance with revelation, 
the church removed westward and established its 
headquarters nt Ifirtfom), Ohio, where it begun 
to thrives amazingly. In the summer of 1831 a 
colony from Kirtlaml migrated to Missouri, where 
they purchased lands in Jackson county, which 
had been revealed to the Mormon, prophet as the 
chosen site for the city of Zion, At a place called 
Independence Ms colonists concentrated them' 
.solves, established a printing-press, started a 
monthly periodical, the Evening mid Morning 
Star, and continued to pveaeh zealously ami 
make proselyte* to their faith. Their success 
and rapid increase here, as elsewhere, raised 
up enemies. , Secret societies were formed to 
expel them from Missouri, their houses were 
attacked hy mobs, their periodicals were stopped, 
their printing-press confiscated, their bishop tarred 
and feathered, and numberless other outrages com¬ 
mitted against them. Finally, in the autumn of 
1832, the entire community, numbering about 
1500 Souls, were driven from theft homes, whipped, 
plundered, many of them killed, and the sur¬ 
vivor expelled from Jackson and scattered through 
the adjoining counties. The main body of the 
refugees found a resting-place and kindly welcome 
in Clay county. 

Meanwhile the Saints in Ohio had suifaved some 
persecution. On the night of March 5, 1832, at 
Hiram, Portage county, a mob broke into a house 
where the prophet was sleeping, tore him from the 
mm^s of his wife, hurried him loan ad joining meadow, 
tarred and feathered him, and farced aqua fortis 
into Ufa month. Sidney Higdon, lbs associate, was 
similarly handled and rendered temporarily insane. 
Lutct on Smith was assailed by divers vexatious pro¬ 
secutions, but each time eaine'ofF victorious. He set 
up a mill, a store, mu] a hank in Kirtlaml, and con¬ 
tinued his propagandist labours with great success. 
In June 18,33 the building of a temple in Kirfcland 
was commenced. Shortly afterwards a printing- 
press was established in the city, and Oliver Cuwdeiy 
recommenced the publication of the Evening and 
Murtiing&tiir, In July 1834 the Menu on prophet 
visited for the third time his people in Missouri. 
H<? was accompanied by £04 persons, mostly young 
men. This was the ‘ Zion's Camp 1 expedition, the 


object of which \nus to relieve the wants of their 
afflicted brethren who had been driven from their 
homes in Jackson county, and, if possible, check 
a reconciliation between" them and their former 
neighbours. They purchased lands in Caldwell 
countv, Missouri, where they settled and founded 
the city of Far West. At Kirkland on February 
14, 1835, the Twelve Apostles of the church wove 
chosen, and soon after the council of the Seventies, 
their co-labourers in the ministry, was called into 
existence, and sent forth with the apostles to begin 
tlie work of * priming the Lord's vineyard for the 
last time/ 

In June 1837 Ilcher C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, 
Willard IliclumK Joseph Fielding, and others 
left Kivtland for England, and lauded at Liver¬ 
pool, July 20. Thice days later they began 
preaching in Preston, and met with such remark¬ 
able success that within tlm next eight mouths, at 
the expiration of winch time Kimball ami Hyde 
returned to America, limy had converted and bap¬ 
tised about 2000 people. Tlio British mission wag 
tlie first foreign mission of tlie Mormon Church. 

On account of apostasy and persecution Kirtlaml 
was now i»rctty much abandoned by the Saints, tlie 
main body or them with the prophet and other 
leading eidcra migrating to the now 'Stake of 
Zion 7 in Missouri, They settled in Caldwell, 
Daviess, Clinton, Carroll, and flay counties, whore 
they bought land and improved it. At Far AYesi, 
Caldwell county, the comer-stone of a temple was* 
kid, a printing-office was established, and a monthly 
paper, called TJie Elder's Journal s published. Hut 
an election riot in August 1833, in Gallatin, Darias* 
county, where attempts wove made to provent the 
Mormons from voting, and some of them were 
obliged to defend themselves against assailants, was 
made the pretext for further acta of violence and 
rapine, from which the Saints in the outlying settle¬ 
ments were sirifever*, The mob oven burned the 
bouses and kid waste the property of some of their 
own .sympathisers in order to make it appear the 
work of the Mormons, who were falsely accused of 
deeds similar to those of which they Were the 
victims. The result was a general uprising. The 
militia of the state was called out to suppress the 
riots, hub took side with the mob against the un¬ 
popular Mormons. Governor Hoggs issued an 
order for them to be f exterminated or driven from 
tlie state/ and commanded Alajor-geneiul Clark 
with several thousand troops to proceed at once to 
Far West and execute the decree. To this over* 
whelming force the inhabitants of the city peaceably 
surrendered, though compelled to look on mul see 
their city packed and jjillngcd, their wives and 
daughters outraged and insulted, and a number of 
their brethren killed by the mol) and the soldiery. 
The Mormon leader and about seventy others were 
retained as prisoners, and th<* batty of their followers, 
on penalty of death, ordered to leave thcslatc forth¬ 
with. From twelve to fifteen thousand people in 
the autumn and winter nf 1338 crossed the Missis¬ 
sippi, and woe kindly received in tho neighbouring 
state of Illinois. Joseph Smith and the other pris¬ 
oners wove tried by court-martial (November 1) 
and condemned to be shot, but escaped execution. 

The Mormon prophet next milieu Ins people on 
the banks of tlie Mississippi, principally at or near 
Commerce, Hancock county, Illinois,"wbore they 
again purchased homes and founded the city of 
Nauvoo (q.v.). This region though naturally 
fertile was then a mere wilderness, hut Mormon 
thrift and industry soon made it ‘blossom as the 
rose/ The legislature of Illinois granted a liberal 
charter to Nnnvoo, and a body of Mormon militia 
was formed under the name of the 'Nauvoo Legion,' 
with the prophet himself as its commander. Mean¬ 
time the Twelve Apostles, with Brigham Young at 
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then head, had preached a wonderfully successful 
mission in the British Isles, whence they sent many 
hundreds of converts across the Atlantic, Within 
live years the Mormons numbered in Illinois about 
20,000 souk. 

After a few years of comparative peace and pros¬ 
perity the tempest of persecution again burst upon 
the Mormon community. Governor Ford ordered 
into service several hundred men, lmd Joseph Smith 
arrested with his brother Hymm, and immured in 
Carthago gaol, Willard itiebards anil John Taylor 
accompanying them. In the afternoon of June 27, 
1844, a mob of about 150 men with blackened faces 
broke into the gaol and shot the two brothers Smith 
dead, also severely wounding John Taylor. The 
assassins were never brought to justice. Moi- 
monism was now thought to be doomed, but under 
the leadership of Brigham Young it .survived the 
shock of its prophet’s martyrdom : ‘the blood cf 
the martyrs ’ proved, as ever, to be 'the seed of the 
church. 1 But the anti-Mon non a were determined 
ou the removal of the entire cnnmiuuity of Latter- 
day Saints from the state, and the Mormon leaders, 
seeing no alternative but to comply with this de- 
inaiuior experience a repetition of tfie murderous 
scones of Missouri, finally resolved once move to 
abandon their homes, and seek a haven of peace and 
safety in or beyond the Rocky Mountains. Accord¬ 
ingly, on 1st February 1846 a thousand families left 
Kauvoo, crossing the Mississippi on the ice. At 
Council Bluffs, on bho Missouri River, in the month 
of July 1846, Captain J. L. Alien of the United 
Status army called on ilia Mormons to raise a 
battalion for service in the Mexican war. 'flic 
exiles speedily raised the five hundred troops re¬ 
quired, though it took nearly all their able-bodied 
men. The families loft at Council Bill fib, unable 
in the absence of the battalion to proceed farther 
that season, crossed bho Missouri and established 
‘ Winter Quartern, * now Florence, Nebraska. Mean¬ 
while bho residue of the community left behind 
in Nauvoo, after a gallant defence of their city 
against the mob, which in violation of treaty came 
upon them in overwhelming numbers, wore expelled 
from their homes and thrown shelterless upon the 
western shore of the Mississippi. 

In the spring cf 1817 Brigham Young at tho head 
of a picked band of pioneers, 143 men, 3 women, 
and 2 children, started from Winter Quarters for 
the Rocky Mountains, They arrived in the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake, the sito of their present 
beautiful city, on July 24, and began to plough 
the ground and put in crops the same day. Seveu 
hundred more wagons arrived that autumn, and 
1000 wagons iu the autumn, of IS48. In December 
1847 Brigham Young was chosen president of the 
church—an office left vacant since the death of 
Joseph Smith—with fleber G. Kimball and Willard 
Richards m his counsellors iu the First Presidency. 
In 1849 the provisional government of the state of 
Deseret was organised at Great Balt Lake City, 
a state constitution adopted, .and a delegate sent 
to congress to ask for admission into the Union. 
The petition was refused, but in September 1850 
congress created Utah a territory, and President 
Fillmore appointed Brigham toung governor, 
which oilice lie hold from 3d February 1851 until 
Utli April 1858, when he was succeeded in that 
o/lice by Alfred Gumming. In 1857 the Mormons 
were falsely charged with being in a state of 
rebellion against the government, and President 
Buchanan sent a considerable military force to 
tlluli, Young and his people fearing military ex¬ 
cesses, anil remembering the fate of Far West and 
Nauvoo, kept the army east of the Wasatch Moun¬ 
tains until the next spring, when arrangements 
were made for the peaceablo entry of the troops, 
the Mormons having abandoned their city and 


surrounding parts and removed south, with the 
avowed determination -of binning every building 
and reducing U tali to its former condition of Lanen- 
ness if vindictively pursued. They were not, how¬ 
ever, molested. The troops pas&eil quietly through 
the city and encamped in Cedar Vulley, about 49 
miles south-west, and the people returned to their 
homes. Since then their cilies and settlements 
have extended from Idaho through Utah into 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New and 
Old Mexico. _ The Mormons also have a settle¬ 
ment in British America. In Utah they have 
three temples in St George, Logan, and Mnnii, 
and a fourth, an imposing edifice, in JSalt Lake 
City. , " ' 

’flte Mormons have sent many missionaries to 
the British Isles and nearly every other European 
country^ also to Australasia, Ahfea, Palestine, the 
East and Weafc Indies, China, Burma, Siam, South 
America, ami the Society, Sandwich, and Samoan 
Islands, and from most of these places have 
gathered numerous converts. In 1849 the Per¬ 
petual Emigration Fund was established, to assist 
poor Saints in distant lands to emigrate to Utah. 
Annual and .semi-annual geneinl eonrerenees of the 
whole church are hold, generally at Salt Lake City, 
mul quarterly cnnfeiences in the various ‘Makes,’ 
aud usually in the various lutaioitary fields. 
Organisation .—The ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Ciuwcl\ of Jmis Christ of Latter-day Saints 
comprise two priesthoods—the Melcliizedelt or 
High Priesthood, and the An runic or Levitical, 
which is the lesser priesthood. The latter ministers 
in temporal things, the former in spiritual things, 
though having general authority and auper- 
: virion over the whole. Apostles, seventies, lngh- 
prieats, patriarchs, and eldeiK belong to the Mel- 
chizedck priesthood, bishops, priests, teachers, 
and deacons to the Aaronic. TJie highest authority 
in the church is the First Presidency, consisting 
of the president of the whole church and two 
counsellors. There have been four of these presi¬ 
dents—viz. Joseph Smith (martyred June27, 1844), 
Brigham Young (horn June 1 , 1801 , died August 
29, 1877), John Taylor (bora November 1 # 1808, 
died in exile July 23, 1887), and Wilford WoodruiT 
(born March 1 , 1807). The death of the president 
dissolves the First Presidency, the authority of 
which then devolves upon the next highest council, 
the Twelve Apostles, who nominate Iris successor. 
Since the death of Joseph Smith, selection has 
invariably been made oi the president of the 
Twelve Apostles to preside over the church. The 
third body is the Seventies, of whom there axe one 
hundred councils (commonly termed quorums), 
each of seventy members, each council having 
seven presidents, included in the seventy. The 
seven presidents of the /iisfc council of seventies 
preside over all the councils of seventies. The 
duties of the above three bodies are general rather 
than local. The cities and settlements of the 
Saints are organised into stakes, each usually 
covering one county. Each stake has a president, 
assisted by two counsellors, also a high council of 
Vwolvfc BBilwft (vfUo are high-pyvestal, yvesuted 
over by the president of the stake and iris two 
counsellors. Each stake is divided into several 
wards, presided over by a bishop and his two 
counsellors. The high-priests of any stake form 
a council indefinite in number. A council of 
ehlejvs consists of 90 members; of priests, 48; of 
teachers, 24; of deacons, 12. An apostle is a special 
witness to ail the world. The Twelve Apostles are 
a travelling presiding high council, to build up the 
church and regulate tho affairs of tho same m all 
nations, as well 113 ah home, under the direction of the 
First Presidency, when there is a First Presidency, 
xl seventy’s dutj r is to travel ami minister under 
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the direct ion of the apostles. The special oJlice of 
ti patriarch i*to administer patriarchal blessings 
Apostles, patriarchs, high-priests, seventies, bishops 
(it high-priests), and c,ldera cau preach, baptise 
(invariably hy immersirm), lay on hands for the 
gift of tho Holy Ghost, fuiiTminister in various 
other ordinances of the church. Neither priests, 
teachers, nor deacotia can lay on hands for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, hut a priest may prtiftcli unit 
baptise. Neither a. teacher nor a deacon can 
baptise or administer the .sacrament, which all the 
other officers named may do. The special fluty of 
a teacher is to visit and teach the members in order 
to promote morality and faithfulness. The special 
duty of a deacon is to attend to minor temporalities, 
and to assist the teacher in his duties. 

Doctrine .—'The article* of faith of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints : l AVo believe in 
Cod, the Eternal Father, and in his Son, Jesus 
Christ* and in the Holy Ghost. We believe that 

men will he punished for their own sins, and nob 
for Ada in 1 * transgression. AVc believe that through 
the atonement of Christ all mankind may he saved, 
h,v obedience to the laws and ordinance* of the 
gospel Wo believe that these ordinances arc 
(1) faitli in the Lord Jesus Christ; {2) repentance ; 
(3) baptism by immersion for remission of sins; (4) 
laying on of hands for the gift of the Holv Ghost. 
"We believe that a man must be called of God by 
“ Prophecy and by tho laying on of hands/ 1 by those 
who arc in authority, to preach the gospel and 
administer in the ordinances thereof. AVc believe 
in the same organisation that existed in the primi¬ 
tive church—vu. ujw&tles, prophets, pastors, 
tOEiciierrf, evangelist^, We believe iu the gifts 
of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healings 
interpretation of tongues, We believe the 
Bible to bo the word of Go>l, as far as it is trans¬ 
lated correctly; wo also believe the Book of Mor¬ 
mon to be the word of God. We believe all tlmt 
God Inis revealed, all that lie doe* now reveal, and 
we believe that lie will yet reveal many gtcat and 
important things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
AVc; believe in the litoral gathering of Israel and in 
fch& lentomtiou of the ten tribes; that Zion will be 
built upon this f American] continent; that Christ 
will reign personally upon tho earth, ami that the 
earth will be renewed and will reach its paradisaic 
glory. AVe claim the privilege of worshipping 
Almighty God according to the dictates of our own 
conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, 
let them worship how, wbero, or what they may, 
AVc believe iu being subject to kings, presidents, I 
rulers, and magistrates, in obeying, honouring, ami I 
sustaining the law. A Vo believe iu being holiest, 
true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing 
good to all men ; indeed, wo follow the admonition 
of^ Paul— 11 AVc believe all things, we Lope all 
things,” wo have endured many things, ana hope 
to bo ablo to cmluie all thing*. If there in any 
thing virtuous, lovely, or of good report or praise¬ 
worthy, we sock after these things 1 (Joseph Smith). 

They also believed in the patriarchal order 
of marriage, as practised by Abraham, Jacob, 
and other ancient worthies; they held that it 
is right find proper, under certain restrictions, 
lor a man to have more than one wife, providing 
lie is chaste and upright in his conduct and othe£ 
wGc worthy of the privilege. Their marriages are 
for time and all eternity/ as they believe in the 
perpetuation of the family relationships hereafter. 
Joseph Smith received the ‘revelation on the eter¬ 
nity of the marriage covenant, including plurality 
of wives/ July 12, 1843, hut it way not published 
to the world until August 29, 1832. A woman, 
among the Mormons, who docs not many and 
bear children j* regarded as not having fulfilled 
all the law of her own being. A defence of i 


the system has been set up on moral grounds, 
as well as on the ground of revelation. They 
declare Ibftt prior to the advent of the Ikicifie 
railroads (which, liy the way, the Mormons 
helped to construct), and tho ‘consequent influx 
of ‘ Gentile ’ civilisation, their community was 
free from the horrible vices and degrading social 
evils that prevail elsewhere ; fornication and 
adultery wore unknown ; there were no prostitute*, 
no vile seducers, no illegitimate children. Their 
wives are asserted to to happy, virtuous, and 
healthy, and their social and domestic purity and 
felicity challenge the highest commendation. 

Congress has legislated repeatedly against the 
polygamic feature of their faith, An anti -polygamy 
law, passed in 18(12, remained practically a dead 
letter, only one conviction being secured in twenty 
years, and ■that in a test cane, upon evidence fur¬ 
nished by the defendant. For years after flic pass¬ 
ing of the act referred to congress permitted a 
Mormon delegate, who hud several wives, to hold 
his .seat in the House of Itcpresentftfives; but in 
1882 he was denied that right, and a monogauiio 
Mormon was scut in Jiis stead to congress. In 
March 1882 an net .supplementing the law of 
1862 was passed, making it an offence punish¬ 
able by fine and imprisonment for a man to 
marry more than one wife or to cohabit with more 
than ono woman. This act, popularly known aft 
the Edmunds Law, was applied specially against 
the Mormons, and was rigorously enforced. In 
July 1887 a constitutional convention, composed 
entirely of monogauiic Mormons, who were vastly in 
the majority iu the church, met at Salt Lake City, 
and, adopting a constitution for the ‘stale or 
Utah/containing a clause prohibiting and punish¬ 
ing polygamy and unlawful cohabitation, applied 
onca more—the fifth timo in the history of (he 
territory—for admission to the Union as a state. 
Like all the previous applications, however, this 
was refused. Finally, in September 1890 President 
Woodruff issued a proclamation declaring that the 
church no longer teaches the doctrine of polygamy 
or plural t marriages, axul accepts the United Elates 
law prohibiting such marriages; and this declara¬ 
tion was afterwards confirmed in conference. 

[The foregoing article is written from tho Mormon 
point of view by bln; historiographer of the church. 
For the massacre of an emigrant hand of * Gentiles ’ 
at Mountain Meadow'in 1877, see JJanites. Tho 
{pounds upon which the Mormons were refused ad¬ 
mittance to the full rights of American citizenship 
were stated iu November 1889 to be these ‘That 
the Mormon Church is a treasonable organisation 
hostile to tho government of the United States, 
mul that the oaths administered to its members in 
the Endowment House, on the occasion of their 
passing through the initiation mysteries of " endow¬ 
ment/ 1 hitul them to render implicit obedience nob 
only in things spiritual, but also in tilings temporal 
mul political, bo the priests and officers of their 
church, and to avenge the death of the prophets 
Joseph and Hvnim Smith—this under penalty of 
death for disobedience, The reasons fov refusing 
Utah admission to the status of a stalo of the 
Union will fall away when the Mormons give full 
and natisfactory proofs that they have realty 
abandoned polygamy, and when the constitution 
of the United Htates shall have been so amended 
as to prohibit polygamy in all parts of the Union.’ 
These facts and reasons the Mormons deny. Yet 
from the proclamation referred to in the last para¬ 
graph above, it is evident that llioy determined to 
™ihl the requirements of the lav*, and to obtain 
theix territory*# admission as a state. Tho Mormon 
Church is believed to number about 250,000 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 110,000 are in Utah, In the year 
1890 there were 3000 Mormons in New Zealand and 
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3142 in Great Britain. A body calling themselves 
the Reorganised Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, ami presided over by Joseph Smith, son 
of the founder of the Mormon Chinch, seceded in 
18G0. They now number 25,000, and their head¬ 
quarter* are in the states of Iowa and Illinois, 
They claim to ho the orthodox Monnonsand repmli- 
ate their co-rcligionisLs of Utah, on the ground that 
Brigham Young was a usurper, and that plural 
marriage is a device of Young and Ms associates 
devised after Smith’s death ami suppressed for a 
time for politic reasons.—E d.] 

The Book of Mormon has been translated into several 
foreign languages, ns also the Doctrine and Covenants, 
the Hymn-book, and the Voice of Warning, Besides 
these, the principal Mormon publications five Life of 
Joseph Smith, Key to Theology, Spencer's Letters, Com¬ 
pendium of the Doctrines of the tfospel, Life of Heher 
C . Ei) ahull, Autobiography of Parity P. Pratt , Story of 
the Book of Mormon, Catechism for Children, Snotds 
Poems, Harp of Zion, Correspondence of Palestine 
Tourists, anrl many minor works. The Mormon periodi¬ 
cals at present published embmeo twenty in the United 
States, one in England (Liverpool), two in Scandinavia, 
and one in Switzerland. The territory of Utah supports 
the university of Deseret; it takes rank, however, ns a 
classical and normal school. Besides the official Mormon 
literature, J t H. Kennedy’s Early Days of JZbnunutau 
(1888) and H. H: Bancroft’s History of Utah (1889), 
which contains a full bibliography, may be consulted. 

Morning Glory. See Cosvqlvulus, 

Moray, Chahles Auguste Louis Joseph, 
Duo Dti, a French statesman, believed to have 
been the son of Queen Hortense and of the Comte 
dc FlnhauUj and consequently half-brother of Louis 
Napoleon, lie was horn in Paris, 23d October 
1811, and adopted by the Comte de Moray. He 
entered the army in 183*2, ami nerved with some 
distinction in Algeria; but lie soon abandoned a 
military life, mul in 1838 made his ddbnt in the 
world of industry as a manufacturer of boet-roofc 
sugar. Ever after that time he was mixed up in 
all sorts of commercial and financial speculations— 
railway companies, cmml companies, French ami 
foreign mining companies, credit societies, and 
various industrial enterprises. Chosen a deputy 
in IS 12, ho quickly attained a prominent position 
cm account or his aptitude for dealing with financial 
question!*, After the revolution of ISIS he became 
attached to the cause of his half-brother, and was 
the leader of the subtle and treasonable policy of 
the Elyace. Ho took a prominent part in the cuitp 
d'etat, and became minister of the Interior. In 
1854-58, arid again in 1857-85, he was president of 
the Corps Ltgislatif, which lie succeeded in reduc¬ 
ing to subservience; rind was ambassador to ltussia 
during 183C-57, where ho married the rich ami 
handsome Princess Trubetskoi. IJo died 10fh 
March 1865. The character of tke ‘Due de 
Mora 1 in Daudefc’s Nabctb is based on this clever 
and unscrupulous politician. 

Moroni,. Giovanni Battista, painter, was 
horn at Albino, near Bergamo, about 1510, and 
wan a pupil of II Moretto of Brescia (1498-1555), 
whose real name was Alessandro Donvicino; both 
these men excelled as portrait-painters. Indeed, 
of tho North Italians, Moroni ranks next to 
Titian, who greatly admired his portraits. The 
attitudes iti Moroni’s pictures arc easy anil 
natural, Die draperies well managed, anil the pre¬ 
dominant tone of colour is silvery. An excellent 
example of his style is the ‘Tailor* in the National 
Gallery, London, where there are also four other 
portrait-pieces from liis brush. Moroni likewise 
painted sacred subjects of the usual types, now in 
the Brora at Milan, at Bergamo, at “Verona, and 
other places in North Italy. He died 6fcU February 
157S. 


Morocco, or Maroucjo, known to the natives 
as Macfhrtb-cl-Aksu, ‘ the farthest west/ ia an 
empire or sultanate which, though at one time 
comprising a portion of Algeria in one direction, 
and exercising in the other a modified jurisdic¬ 
tion as far as Timbuktu, is now con lined to 
that part of north-west Africa bounded on the E. 
(at tlie "Wail Kiss) by Algeria, and on the »S, by 
Chine Nun and the "Wad Draft, though both here 
and on tlia Sahara side of the Atlas the limits 
of the empire are rather indeterminate. Very 
little of the country has been even roughly 
surveyed; but, according to the vague know¬ 
ledge possessed, it contains about 314,000 sip 
m,, of which the ‘Tell’ or fertile region west of 
the Atlas contains 78,000, the Steppes or Hat 
sterile upland pastures, 27,000, and the Desert or 
Sahara, 209,000 sq. m. Politically, Morocco com¬ 
prises at present the old kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco and the territories of Taiilat (Tali fa Jet) 
and Susj but the two latter are almost independ¬ 
ent, recognising the sultan only as the Prince of 
True Believeis, an office which he holds as the most 
jowerful of the Shereefs or descendants of Mo- 
mnimed, These four principal governments cue 
divided into seventeen primary provinces or 
‘ amalals/ each presided over by a Kcud or 
'Bashaw/ as the Europeans call him, who again 
has under him various minor olliciab directing 
the affairs of the smaller districts, until the head¬ 
man of the village is readied. Many of the 
Arab and most of the mountain tribes are 
practically independent, never being troubled 
by the iShercefian officers, mul paying taxes 
only when an army enters their country. Over 
this region, living in n few mode lately-si ml 
towns, and numerous little .stationary villages 
of stone or day (dshars) or in the tent hamlets 
(douars) of wandering tribes, is scattered a 
population variously estimated from 2,500,000 to 
13,000,000—the actual number being perhaps be¬ 
tween three and four millions. But there is no 
census, ami Urn country-people, in order to avoid 
the extortion of the troops ami the 1 tnounn/ or gift 
of provisions to favoured traveller*, prefer to Jive 
in retired spots at a distance from the ordinary 
routes through the country. Morocco is, as a rule, 
mountainous, tho Atlas (q.v t ) traversing it in 
several chains from south-west to north-cast, ami 
by various spurs both to the coast country and 
to the desert. There arc, however, numerous level 
plains, some of which are of great extent, ami very 
rich, the soil being in many places a deep, black' 
loam, evidently the bed of an nneionblakc or of a 
nimeval forest, There are also numerous more or 
css level plateaus similar to those of Algeria. But 
with the exception of parts of the Atlas, the forest 
of Maui ora, the date ami avgan groves of tho south, 
and a few straggling copses around the burial-places 
of saints, Morocco has, in the course of the last 
thousand years, been almost denuded of timber, the 
palmetto ( C/ut nicer ops humilis) scrub being about 
the most common representative of woodland. 
Consequently the country looks baM, rolling hi lb 
and monotonous plains, green in spring, brown 
during summer and autumn, being the most char¬ 
acteristic features of the north, though home of 
the glens and momitain-region* are extremely 
picturesque* Farther south, and on the other 
side of_ tJie Atlas, where long droughts, followed 
by famines, are common calamities, and the rain¬ 
fall is at the best of times scanty and uncertain, 
sandy waste* are fclic prevailing characteristic ; but 
in western Morocco, though the soil is sometimes 
thin and onb of the river-valleys stony, actual 
desert is rare, and, except where the Band has 
been drifted inland by the winds, not unfitted for 
pasturage. 
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The central range of the Atlas forms the water¬ 
shed separating the .streams which flow into the 
Atlantic awl Mediterranean from those which run 
southward toward the divert, where they are often 
lost in marshy ‘si»kr> 1 or sehL'kns. And of the 
streams falling into the Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean, many are in the hub season or after long 
droughts little better than a succession of pools 
connected by threads of water, though rolling in 
brown floods from bank to hank during the wet 
season, when they are dangerous to cross. None of 
them avo navigable for any distance from their 
mouths, which are always impeded hy hats and 
shoals, Yet hefoio the 14th century vessels of 
considerable tonnage went 40 mites up the Hws to 
Tarn davit, and stern-wheel steamers could even yet 
easily navigate the ftebu to within a few hours 
of Fez. but there are not even barges on them. 

The elimilt of Morocco varies much, though the 
western slope, being tempered hy the sea-breezes 
and protected from the hot desert-winds by the 
Atlas, is temperate, the thermometer seldom falling 
below 40 5 or rising above 00°. Hut in summer the 
interior valleys are very hot, and in winter snow 
often falls in Fez mid Mequinez, where ice an inch 
thick is hy no moans uncommon. In Tangier there 
has been a alight snow-shower about twice in 
forty years, and in Mazagan even less frequently. 
Farther south extremes of heat and drought are 
move common, though as a rule the climate is 
equable, and, unless in swampy places during 
Minimer, extremely healthy. In the Sas country 
and tlve region of Tablet tain is acarco and in places 
almost unknown. Hut farther north, mid on the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean slopes, ifc falls with 
tolerable regularity every year between October 
and April, the amount being at times so great that 
tliD low lauds arc Hooded, the rivers iinpassiible, and 
the nwmitain-sides, unprotected by wo ml, furrowed 
by torrents, sweeping LJie soiL and debris before 
them into the valleys below. On the upper reaches 
of the Atlas there is all summer a June-like atmo¬ 
sphere; but xu winter they are capped deep with 
snow. 

Morocco is thus fitted for growing any crops of 
the temperate and tropical zones, and' under a 
better government would become, as TJarhar.y was 
in Homan times, the granary of Europe. Wheat 
and barley are grown largely, and were they 
allowed to be freely exported would be produce}l 
in immense quantities. Maize forms the chief 
export of Miwttgan. Van Oita gums, oranges, figs, 
almonds, lemons, and dates arts among the other 
vegetable products. Cotton and hemp are grown 
for homo consumption. Tobacco cultivation is 
prohibited and its use forbidden by fclie sultan, 
though both it and ‘keef* (Indian hemp) are 
used Most European fruits grow well, and among 
other products sugar ha« been rained. Cattle 
(under treaty avmngenumt with Gibraltar) arc 
exported; hut no animals can be sent out of the 
country without an imperial permit. The exports 
(maize, beans, chick-pens, olive-oil, wool, almonds, 
dates, fowls, eggs, hides, bones, esparto, cattle 
lu t.jilira!tar, &c.) amounted to £1/280,723 in 
1887, and the imports (cotton goods, cloth, 
tea, _ coffee, hiigar, candles, hardware, £e.) to 
Tl : 258,:b14, of which £630,245 were from Great 
ikitsun. Tlie interior of the country is so little 
known, and the Atlas so entirely unexplored 
except hastily in isolated places, that little can 
be said with certainty regarding its mineral wealth. 
Hut enough has been ascertained to enable 
ns to assert that gold (placer and in quartz) 
copper, tin, argentiferous galena, nickel, antimony! 
iron, and manganese abound. Coal and petroleum 
have been indicated, Birh silver lodes exist at 
CondoL nctiv the head-waters of the Him, and rock- 


salt is mined near Fez. Hub these mineral deposit) 
are scarcely touched, and no European is alfowei 
even to visit the mines. 

The flora of Morocco is essentially European, 
so far us the western side of the Atlas is con 
earned, that of the Atlas generally being a southern 
extension of the temperate flora of the adjoining 
continent, with little or no admixture of southern 
types, 

The fauna partakes of a similar character, tho 
Harkaiy fallow-deer, wild boar, Ravbnry monkey 
(found also in Gibraltar), a species of porcupine, 
and wild cat being the most characteristic mam¬ 
mals ; but the lion, once common, is now' very rare 
iw the. tolwdwtod pwvte of the country. The buds, 
and fishes are those of southern Europe; of the 
forty species of reptiles and amphibia known, 
twenty-two also belong to Spain; and only eight of 
the Moroccan species, according to Rtittger, inhabit 
the Ethiopian region—facts all pointing to a time 
when the Strait of Gibraltar did not divide Europe 
from Africa, Ostriches arc aeon only in the ex* 
treinc south. Locusts often devastate the country. 
The Itevbavy horse a have sadly deteriorated; while 
in agriculture, oxen, doiilcoyg, camels, and oven 
women yoked with them, are commonly employed 
to drag the rude onc-Rlilted plough and tho barrow, 
which consists of a bunch of thorns* 

The inhabitants consist of six principal groups. 
The (1) Berbers (Hmfccr) or Kabyles, of whom 
the Anmzigh, Shclluli, and Tuareg are only 
brandies, are the aborigines. They inhabit for 
the most part the mountain regions, and are still 
only half subdued. (2) The Arabs are descendants 
of tho invaders who came in the 7th century. 
(3) The Jews wore very early settlers, semi- 
in dependent colonies still subsisting in the Atlas 
run! the Sun country, though most of them in 
the towns are refugees driven out of Spain and 
Portugal. (4) A few thousands of Europeans, 
chiefly Spaniards, are almost entirely confined to 
the coast towns. (5) Tho ‘Moors, 1 ti term vaguely 
applied to all the Mohammedan inhabitants, are 
really Arabs with a large admixture of Spanish and 
other European bloods, and tho name ought properly 
io be restricted to tho inhabitants of the cities, 
(fl) Tlie Negroes, of whom there are large mmihers, 
were brought from the Soudan ns slaves. Most of 
the latter are still in this condition, though the 
descendants of some of them now occupy high 
places in the army and the government’.. The 
Jews, though sorely oppressed when not under the 
protection of some ‘ Christian * power, prosper 
amazingly, and are allowed a certain autonomy 
in their own afliiirw, hut are confined in the cities 
to a ‘mellah ’ or Jews’ quarter. In spite of many 
indignities, some have managed to hold offices of 
profit in the court, 

The fiultan, who is the last independent sovereign 
in the Bavbary States (of which Tripoli is now 
directly under the sultan of Turkey ] k is one of tho 
most perfect specimens of an absolute monarch exist¬ 
ing. He is ‘the state/ His sa-cnUcd ministers arc 
simply the favourites of the hour. Everything 
mast ixiPH through hit hamht, Ua receives flic 
entire revenue, believed to be about £1,800,000 per 
annum, and spends as little or as much of it as lie 
pleases. Every office is directly or indirectly pur¬ 
chased, small salaries or none are paid, the holders 
recouping themselves by plunder and oppression, 
tempered by the fact that at any moment they 
may be forced to disgorge to the sultan, or in 
default bo left to rot in the loathsome Moroccan 
dungeons, or he beaten or tortured to death* All 
justice is bought and sold. Yet, owing to the re¬ 
ligions fanaticism of the people, and fclie mutual 
jealousies of tho European powers, whose represen¬ 
tatives reside at Tangier, the political equilibrium is 
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preserved, and the long-expected tttbMc postponed. 
The only European nation which at present lias 
any territory in Morocco is Spain, which maintains 
a fortress fib Ceuta, and four convict settlements, 
and a fishing-station at Ifni. But independently 
of fclto sacred chiefs of Sns, the Grand Shereef of 
Wazftn, as the nearest descendant of Mohammed, 
governs that city and is lord paramount or pro¬ 
prietor of a large territory in the neighbourhood; 
where he is, or was before he became a French 
subject ami became addicted to Frankish ways, 
almost as powerful as the sultan himself. 

Education is at n low ebb. Few of the people 
can read or write, a capacity to repeat by heart 
passages of the Koran or of A1 Uckklmn’rf com¬ 
mentaries upon it, and the traditions being almost 
the sum of what is taught in the village schools. 
The so-called * university' of Fez is nowadays 
merely a seminary abLaclicd to the chief mosque 
for the training of religions acolytes. Printing 
is still an unknown art, save amongst the Euro¬ 
peans of Tangier. There are no roads except 
bridle-paths, and no wheeled carriages in the in¬ 
terior except the sultan’s state coaches. The chief 
industry besides the rude agriculture of the Berbers 
and Arabs, and the breeding of horses and mule*, 
in the making of f morocco f leather, harness, slip¬ 
pers, red 'Fez’ caps, cloth for native apparel, 
the chiselling of brass trays, the making of rough 
pottery and of inlaid Hint-lock muskets, and the 
weaving of carpets (principally in Rabat). The 
hesb mechanics and the jewellers arc Jews. 

The army has of lato years been reorganised under 
European ollicers, a Scotsman (Kaul Maclean} 
taking the chief pari in this task, so that at present 
there is a force (the Askar) of about 10,001) men, 
drilled, aimed* and clothed after an approach to 
the European fashion, the vest being mainly un¬ 
disciplined native levies. Altogether, the sultan 
is believed to bo ablo to mobilise upwards cf 
100,000 men, and double that number should 
the Faith be in danger. There is now no navy 
—imperial or mercantile—a single steam-transport 
representing the once-dreaded ‘ Sallee rovers. 1 

Morocco is connected with Spain by telegraph, 
and the telephone is in u>so in Tangier, Casablanca, 
and other coast towns. The posts also are confined 
to tlio Europeans. Morocco has three capitals or 
imperial residences, at one of which the sultan 
and Ms army reside at uncertain intervals and 
for indeterminate periods. These are Fez (q.v,), 
Makinus or Me q nine z (q.v.), and Marakesch, 
better known as the City of Morocco (q.v.), 
Beside these the principal coast towns are 
Tangier (20,000 to 25,000 people); Tctuftn (25,000), 
a little way up the MarLil River; Larnche (El- 
Arisli), with 10,000 people {1S00 Jews and 200 
Europeans); Rabat and Sallee, on opposite sides of 
the Jlu-Rngreb River (21,000); Casablanca, or 
Dar-jib Baida (8000); Mazagan (5000); Safli 
(8000); and Mogador (q.v.). But all of them are 
decaying, most of them in partial ruins, and 
without any exception filthy, uinhahied, and 
insanitary to the last degree. 'When not mere 
collections of ilat-rooicd or thatched huts, of sun- 
dried bricks, around a hasbah or walled fortress, 
they are congeries of narrow intricate lanes, often 
covered over with vines or reeds to keep out the 
sun. These lanes are lined with shops which look 
like large packing-boxes, with the lids raised as 
a penthouse and padlocked at night, or else with 
whitewashed wind owl css walla, over which here 
and there rise the square towers of a mosque, 
But within these is often a pleasant courtyard 
shaded by oranges and palms and cooled by ft 
fountain, into which open gaily Arabesque-painted 
rooms, furnished with the rich carpets that con¬ 
stitute the principal furniture of a strictly Moorish 

house. The sole accommodation for travellers is 
caravanserais, with a yard for beasts and unfurnished 
looms for their owners. 

After being for more than four centuries a part 
of the Roman empire, and in the latter period of its 
sway veneered with a corrupt Christianity* ‘Mauri¬ 
tania Tingitana 1 fell (-129 a.d.) into the hands of 
the Vandals, who held it until 533, when Bclisfirius 
having defeated them it became subject onco more 
to the Eastern Empire. But in tire year 680 the 
Arab invasion began, and witli little intermission 
the Arabs have over since been possessors of the 
country, and the entire population are now the 
most fanatical adherents of Mohammedanism, At 
jlrel, with 8pain, part of the ealifatc of Bagdad, 
it became divided into several independent liom- ; 
archies, and during this period the country en¬ 
joyed a prosperity to which it has ever since" been 
a stranger. After seeing the successive <lynas ties of 
the Edrisite (789 A.D.), Mahhditi, Zeiridi, Aintom- 
vidi, Almohadi, Beni Marini, Uatasi, Slicreeli-EI- 
hlioseini, and Slicrecfi El-Fileli (or Alidcs), and 
almost unbroken civil and foreign warn mid revolu¬ 
tions, Muley (Muhu’-'My Lord’) Ismail (1302- 
1727) united the entire country under his sway, and 
as one empire it has, with occasional rebellions, 
continued ever since. Morocco though now 
more contracted than formerly, hns at present, 
with the exception of the Spanish 'presidios, 1 
no foreign .strongholds on its coast, as there 
wore up to the year 1769, when tlie Portuguese 
evacuated Mazagan; and since the unsuccessful war 
with Spain in 1859-00 the country has not been 
disturbed by foreign hostilities. But it is still very 
backward, A passive resistance is offered to ovciy 
improvement, and, though Christian slavery and 
piracy by government vessels have been abolished 
since 1817-22, and foreign traders have nominally 
had access to ail parts of the empire, the interior 
is not much dillercnt from wlmt it was a thousand 
years ago, and many cities and districts are still 
ilnngerous ov impossible to visit. The slave-trade 
is as brisk as ever, negroes being openly hawked 
about the streets of tlio ports, and systematically 
offered for anlo in the markets of tlio larger towns 
of the interior. The sultan’s chief complainfc against 
the European lepreseutalivcs is that some of them 
sell 'protections’ wholesale to his subjects, ami 
that thus whole villages arc passing from under Ills 
sway; while they justly insist that every obstacle, 
short of absolute abrogation, is offered to the carry¬ 
ing out of the treaty obligations, and that owing to 
the long distance of the court from Tangier and the 
almost continual absence of the sultan during his 
punitory and tux-collecting expeditions it is hard 
to transact any business with him. 

The city of Monocco (Arab. Marakescky by 
wldcli name it is usually known among European 
lesidents), the southern capital of ilia empire of 
the same name, is situated in 31° 37' 28" H. lat. and 

T 36' 30" W. long., between 4 and 5 miles from the 
left bank of the TousifL, at the northern end of 
an extensive and fertile plain dotted with date- 
palms, 1447 feet above the sea, about three and a 
half days’ journey from Mogador ami Maxagan, and 
two and a half from Sadi, It is surrounded by a 
lime and earth ('labia') wall, once strong, bub 
i iow dilapidated, more than live miles in circum¬ 
ference, between 20 anti 30 feet high, Hanked at 
regular intervals by square towers, and pierced 
by seven gates, some of which are said to have 
been hi ought piece by piece from Spain. The 
town ia squalid arid ill-built, though it bears the 
marks of former grandeur, the mean, flat-roofed, 
windowlcss houses on cither side of the narrow, 
irregular, unpaved, filthy streets, being mostly 
one-storied and half in decay. A large portion of 
the immense space within the walls is occupied by 
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I iU lvGjjfc gardens, open areas, ami 'soks/ or market¬ 
places ; the eight targe cemeteries are outside the 
wall!?, In tlie bazaar anil merchant-* 1 quarter—the 
‘ Raised ft,’ a partially* covered area —-a eoiwriemhle 
local trade is carried on with Hie conn try-people, 
tlie iiLonntaiaecm from the neighbouring Atlas, and 
with rius, Tablet, Mfizagan, Sadi, anil Mogtulor, 
though the commercial importance of Morocco is 
much lc?s than that of rez. Morocco poroses 
many mosques, one of which, the Kntubin, has a 
tower after the model of the Hawaii in Rabat 
nnil the Girnhla in Seville, 230 feet high, There 
are .several tanning ami leather-dveiny establish¬ 
ments of cimshlemblc extent, Chough of lute 
years European goods have tveen gradually dis¬ 
placing native manufactures. The population 
varies according to tlie presence or alwcncc of 
the sultan, his court, and army. Ti\ ordinary 
times it docs not exceed 00,000, of whom from 
7000 to S000 ate Jews, living iu a ‘ inellah,’ or 
Ghetto, under the niont degvamng physical, politi¬ 
cal^ ami moral conditions. But no Europeans 
vcmiIc per mane ntly iu the city. On the south, 
outside the walls, stands tlie imperial palace, an 
irregular conglomeration of gardens and buildings 
covering about ISO acres, liufe of late the sultan 
has resided very little here, a year or more often 
elapsing without his sotting foot iu the place. 

Morocco was founded in 1072 by the Emir Jnsef. 
hen Tnchefyn, and readied the summit of itn 
prosperity in the 13th century, In those days 
it, is a limned to have contained more than 
700,000 inhabitants. But for several centuries 
owing to civil wars, during which the rebel!ions 
Berbers more than once sacked it, the city, like 
all the interior towns of Morocco, 1ms been rapidly 
retrograding. However, owing to its excellent 
situation in sight of tlie Atlas, from which cool 
streams are always flowing, its genial healthy 
climate, and its command of the trade mutes across 
the mountains, Murakeseh is safe to have a great 
future when Morocco knows other masters than 
the Moors. 

fteti Chenier, -Rcc/ieve/ics h uteri <p(« am* lc-% Mtoncz 
(17371; Godard, Dc&cription etIlistnirc daMaroc (18G0); 
Renoii, -Dcscri^im de l'Empire 4e Maroc 

(1S4G); Tissofc, Reck, sur let ({toy. comp a rHe dc la Matire- 
taiiie Tiwjilane (1877); Hooker and Bali, Toitr in 
Morocco (1378); Castellnncg, Deter* hint, tie Mar nr tecs 
(1878); Lens, Tiitiluhtu (vol. J> 1881); Do ltcrilec-Cheiiy, 
Oiude the, Voyayun' uu Mftroc (1888); Exekmrmn, 
he Maroa Modcrae (1^85); Thomson, Travels in the 
Atlas and Sonlherd Jfbm’eo (Is'ST); De I'Vucsudd, 
Jto'ipnjUMMrni««w Jfuroc (1883); Stutfcld, FA Maykrth 
Hama, Land of an Jfvkmi Fulfttn (1889); 

He la AfartiniOre, Morocco (1SS9); Do Campon, Un 
Umpire qui cycidc (1883); lloutlna’ translation of Aboti'l- 
c|il‘cm hen All mod EzziAni, Ic Mayor tie IV,il a IS lA 
(RHi); and tlio works and papers noted in the biblio- 
gi£\plih‘3 of Itonou and Do Ja Martiuicrc, and in tiro 
uutes to Brown’s edition of Pci Iota's Adventures {181)6), 
inv\ to tlio Hakluyt Budoty’s edition of Ito Africunut. 
See al-o Moors, BeuftERs, Barrary, 

IfOl'OU* a town of Spain, on. the Guadaira, $2 
miles by a branch-line SR of Seville. Its ruined 
e. r i*tle was once almost impregnable. Pop. 11,879. 

.IJorjieUi, a niarJuMoini 0 / Northumberland, 
un the winding Wunsbeck, 10 miles N, of New¬ 
castle. The palish elmreli dates from tlie 14th 
century ; the free grammar-school, founded by 
Edward VI. in 1552, lias .an endowment of nearlv 
T‘5G0 a year, and in 1859 uvw rebuilt, after a 
chancery suit lasting 150 rears. The town-hall 
(restored in 1870) was erected in 1714 by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and the county-hall in ISIS at a cost of 
.i 80,000, Morpeth lias Jlaimel-factories, breweries, 
tanneries, iron-foundries, iVe M with collieries and 
quarries in the ndglihomhood. From 1553 till 1832 


it returned two members to parliament, but now 
only one; the parliament ary borough was extended 
iu KSGS. Top. (18511 Id,Oil; (IS8I) 33,-102, of 
whom only 4550 were iu the municipal borough. 

Morpheus (Ur., 1 mould ct*), hi classic mytho¬ 
logy, the sou of sleep find Hie god of ilrenms. He 
is so liaincd because lie Snipes on non Ids the ilrenms 
that visit tlie sleeper. He is first mentioned by 
Ovid, and i» represented as an old man with wings, 
pouring somniferous vapour out of a horn. 

MovpUiue, or Movi’HrA, C 17 lIj h NO iJ H..O, was 
the first alkaloid isolated in a puro state (by 
Sevturner, an apothecary, in Hanover in 181G). 
Tlio name morphia wr^ given to it in allusion to 
its crystalline form (Or. morphe, * form*). It is the 
most important of the alkaloids existing in opium, 
of which it usually constitutes from (th to ^t\i by 
weight, and in which ifc is combined with meconic, 
sulphuric, ami pi nimbly other acids. It is obtained 
as white, silky, translucent crystals, with a bitter 
taste and alkaline reaction. Morphine is soluble 
in about 1000 paits of cold and in 400 of boiling 
water; boiling alcohol dissolves it freely; but it is 
insoluble in puro other and chloroform. Morphine 
is not so easily detected iu cases of poisoning by 
opium as Mcconic Acid (q.v.), Tlio following are 
some of the ordinary tests for it: concentrated 
nitric acid added to morphine or any of its salts 
gives an orange colour; when ifc is' mixed with 
iodic acid iodine is liberated; in .solution it gives 
a bluo colour with persaUs of iron. 

Morphine is tiro only opium alkaloid which is 
soluble in lime-water, and this property affords one 
of the best means of extracting it. A watery in¬ 
fusion of opium is boiled with milk of lime, filtered, 
mixed with powdered sal-ammoniac, and again 
boiled. By this means the lime is converted into 
the chloride of calcium, the ammonia is volatilised 
by the heat, while the morphine is precipitated in 
an impure form, which admits of easy purification. 

Morphine combines with acids to form crystalJi*- 
ahle salts, which are readily soluble in water and 
in alcohol. Of these, the hydrochlorate (unmato), 
the acetate, the bimccmiafce, and other salts are 
much used in medicine. Apomorphia, n white 
crystalline powder with pljysiologic.nl properties 
like those of morphia, is obtained by heating 
morphia with an excess of hydrochloric acid. 

The therapeutic uses of morphine ami its salts 
arc very similar to those of Opium (q,v.) f hub mor¬ 
phine is employed largely in case* where' Hypo¬ 
dermic Injection (q.v.) is desired. Tlie ordinary 
dose of morphine, or its salts, when given to an 
adult, to allay pain or induce sleep, ranges from 
an eighth of a grain to half a grain. Many 
pmxms are addicted to the habitual use of nior- 
1*1 line. The clfccts are very much fcho same as those 
of opium, and ifc is taken for tlio samo reasons; 
hut uiozpliinc is more rapid in action and more 
cliieacious, and is nob accompanied by some incon- 
renfences which attend the mo of opium. The 
habitual abuse litis its origin in the legitimate line 
ns a medicinal agent, lint when tlio habit is 
established, the evil consequences soon set in, 
though some constitutions siiJlbr much more than 
others. As a rule, habducs become pale, sallow, 
emaciated, appetite is diminished, digestion dis¬ 
ordered, sleeplessness sets in, and defies extra 
doses of the drug. If, as is usual, the morphine 
is subcutaneously injected, all paits of the body 
within reach of the syringe may become one mas's 
of so'res, so that ifc is hard to find a place for a 
new injection. The will is enfeebled 1 the man or 
worn r 11 becomes a more paralytic. A special hos¬ 
pital 1ms been equipped in Paris for victims of this 
seisin diligence. See Sharpoy on ‘Mornhinom curia’ 
in the Nineteenth Century (1887). 
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Morphology {Ur. morphs 'form*), blie study 
of organic form anti structure, the counter pari of 
physiology, winch is concerned with habit and 
function- The term was first introduced l>y 
Goethe in 1817, and is now generally used to 
include ‘ the whole statical aspects of the organic 
world,’ aa expressed especially in anatomy, hath 
descriptive ami comparative, in histology, which is 
concerned with more minute structure, in paleon¬ 
tology or the study of extinct forms, and in so much 
of embryology as consists of structural investiga¬ 
tions at different stages of development, I hit 
whether engaged with anatomical or histological, 
pal coon tological or emhryulogical studies, the con¬ 
sistent morphologist always considers animals and 
plants at rest or dead, and analyses them into their 
parts; while the physiologist on the other hand 
studies organisms in action or life, and seeks to 
discover, at various levels of investigation, the 
physical and chemical changes associated with 
their activity. Thus, in short, morphology cor¬ 
responds to the 'statics, 1 physiology to the ^dyna¬ 
mics ’ of the organism (see Anatomy, Biology, 
Embryology, Function, Physiology). To the 
purely geometrical study of organic forms, their 
contour, axes, symmetry, &c.—a highly technical 
inquiry comparable to crystallography—Ilacckcl 
applies tha special term pronxorphology. 

The simplest task of the morphologist consists in 
describing form and structure, and the fulfilment of 
this with increasing thorough ness lias placed tax¬ 
onomy oy classification on a sure basis. But this 
necessarily involves analysing the organism into its 
jarts—organs, tissues, and cells—a method which 
ed, for instance, to the establishment of the eoli¬ 
th oory (see Cell), mul has been associated with a 
parallel deepening of physiological inquiry (see 
Biology). Then follows the work of comparing 
part with part, in a series of organisms or in the 
same organism, alike in living and extinct, in adult 
and young forms. This lias led to the detection of 
fundamental similarities of structure or ‘homologies’ 
(see Homology)— witness Goethe’s reduction of the 
flowering x»lant to an axis heaving numerous modi¬ 
fied or 1 metamorphosed 1 appendages or leaves (see 
Botany, Flower) ; the comparison of oval and 
other appendages throughout the scries of arthro¬ 
pods (see Crustacea, insects) ; the discovery of 
tho segmented character of the vertebrate skull and 
brain ; the recognition of the ovum ns the common 
starting-point in the life-history of all organisms, 
or of the gaslmla as a predominant stage in the 
development of animals; the tracing of the em¬ 
bryonic layers to their derivatives in the adult {see 
Embryology); and so on throughout the triumphs 
of comparative anatomy and embryology. Finally, 
tho facts of evolution have given the morpholo¬ 
gists warrant for ycb wider generalising, in which 
the results of anatomy and histology, embryology 
and pnlrconfcology, legitimately alloyed with physi¬ 
ological considerations, are welded together into the 
principles of diHeronRation. 

Seo the Introduction to Gegenlimir's Comparative 
Anatomy (trails, by Jeffrey Boll, 1878) j Haeckel, Gene* 
relic Morphologic (18GG); Hatschck, Lchrbuch tier 
Eoologiej standard text-books of Zoology ancl Botany, 
and the hi stories of these sciences by Cams and Sachs 
respectively; W. His, Unscrc KOrperfoma (1S75), and 
also 1 On the Principles of Annual Morphology, 1 Fvnc, 
Boy. Soc, Edin. xv. (1888); Herbert Spencer, Principles 
of Biology (18G4). 

Morphy* Paul. See CHESS. 

Morris* George Verkins, author of 1 Wood- 
man, Sparc that Tree/ was bom in 1S02 in Phila¬ 
delphia, founded tho New York Mirror and after¬ 
wards tho Home Journal, with both of which 
N. P. Willis was associated, and died in Now 
York, 6th July 180k , 


Mor Vis, GouveunEUR, an American statesman, 
was horn in Morrisnnia, New York, 81st January 
1752, graduated at King's (now Columbia) College 
in 176S, and was admitted to the bar in 1771, He 
early showed a talent for finance 1 , and took an 
active shaie in tho political affairs of tho Revolution 
period. In May 17S0 he lost a leg through a fall 
from his carriage in Philadelphia. From 1781 
to 17S4 ho was assistant to Robert Morris, super¬ 
intendent of tho national finance* In 1787 he 
took Ids seat as a delegate in tho convention that 
framed the United States constitution, and the 
year after sailed for Paris, where for two years 
lie devoted himself to private business. The greater 
part of the year 1791 he spent in England ns a 
confidential agent of Washington's, and next served 
till August 1794 as United States minister to 
France. Returning to Ameiica in 1798, lie sab for 
New York in the United States senate from 1800 
to 1803, and was chairman of the New York 
canal commissioners from 1810 till his death, Oth 
November 1816. 

See Memoirs of Oouvtrneitr Morris, with St lections 
from his Papers and Cormyoitdeace, by Jared Sparks 
13 vo?s. Boston, 1832), and Gourn'iieur Morris, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, in. the 1 American Statesman 1 feri.es 
(18S8), also The Diary and Letters of Gonrirncitr Morris, 
edited by his granddaughter, Anno Cary Morris (2 vela. 
1839). Tho last contains many interesting glimpses of 
Paris in the fever of Revolution. 

Mor ris, Lewis, a copious writer of vetse 
which has attained an extraordinary popularity, 
was born in Carmarthen in 1832, ami educated 
at Sherborne School and at Jesus College, Oxford, 
where in 1855 lie graduated first-class in classics, 
and won the Chancellor’s prize. Ho was called 
six years later to tho English bar, and practised 
till 1881, when he accepted the post of honorary 
secretary to tho univeisily of "Wales, In 1877 lm 
was elected an honorary fellow of Jesus College. 
Mr Morris's first offerings of verse appeared in 
1S7L when under tha pen-name nf 'A New Writer f 
he published Songs of Two Worlds, which at 
once passed into numerous editions, ami which 
was followed in 1874 and 1875 by a second and 
third volume. In 1876 appeared The Epic of 
Hades, the woik with which tho author's name 
in usually associated; it has inn into several 
series, and those series into many editions. He 
hns since published Gwen, a Drama; The Ode of 
Life; Songs Unsung; Gy da, a Tragedy; and A 
Vision of Saints (1890b &c., which have shown 
no falling off in popularity. 

Morris, William, the poet, was horn in 1834, 
and educated at Marlborough and at Exeter 
College, Oxfoid, where lie formed an important 
and lasting friendship with Bume-Jones, the 
famous painter. He himself studied to bo a 
painter, uut without success, his artistic tempera¬ 
ment being destined to have play in another direc¬ 
tion. In 1858 lie published a small volume entitled 
The Defence of Gucncvere and other PoenIs, which 
passed almost unnoticed at the time ; but in 1867 he 
won the attention and admiration of every true lover 
of poetry by a long narrative poem entitled The Life 
and Death of Jason, The Earthly Paradise (3 vnb*. 
1868-70) coiifirmed his high reputation. This work 
is marie up of twenty-four legendary and romantic 
poems of classic or’of Gothic origin, recited ivy 
Norwegian seamen who hud sailed westward to 
find the earthly paradise. Mr Morris has since 
published Love is Enough (1873), the sEnchl of 
Virgil done into English verse U$7&b T/tc 
Fall of the Nibltmgs, a, Poem (1877). In col¬ 
laboration with My Eirikr Magnusson he lias 
translated from the Icelandic Grettir the Strong t 
The Story of the Volsmgs and Niblungs t atul Three 
Northern Stories, and in 1890 began the publication 
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nf English v<*r.*>ion'« of the Fttgm. Of late year* 
Mr Morris lias declared himself a Socialist,* mid 
Ids jiumelons writings and speeches in support of 
SncinHi-lie doctrines have left him le.^ time anil 
inclination for poetry. Five lectures, Hopes ami 
Fvnrs for -4W, appealed in 13S2. His early work 
U his heat; indeed, hiss lir*t volume is \m Wst, and 
if he is to live at all it will he lw reason of The 
Defence ‘iffhtcuevere. The® thirty lyrics, uiedneval 
iu mat ter—deeply mediaeval iu tone and colour—are 
iiJvtiuct with iilo' their dm meters ‘/Jodi nut] blood 
under their chain-rumour, and the trappings of 
their tabards.' With the hulk of Mr Morris’s work 
it is different. It were impossible to praise too 
highly the exquisite and sustained beauty of form, 
of melody, nf colour. The author is the host of 
story, telle is; he is u»fluipai-sed in the simple fresh- 
lien of his natmal descriptions and the riimling 
nm^ic of liis verse, lint the people of his later 
poems hardly hr eat he the breath of life at all. 
They aic hut beautiful slmdw*, and the poems, 
it has been well said, are lit reading for sleepy 
summer afternoons. For .such work one cannot pro* 
diet long life, Still from us who are of the present 
is theie riot due a great debt to the writer who Tins 
lei! u? away from the doubt and mental conflict, 
from the liiduousness and materialism, of modern 
lire into a beautiful garden of dreams? In 1863 Mr 
Morns and others founded the establishment for 
the manufacture of wall-papers, stained glass, biles 
arid artistic household decorations, which has since 
been carried on by him, and has hugely contributed 
to reform English tuMein colour and design (the 
article on pninted or ntained glass, Yol. V. \\. 24G, 

by Uuu). 

Tforri.s-<!aiK*e# This rustic dance, formerly 
nn accompaniment to the May-day games and 
’’ mtsun-nlcs, and nob yet obsolete in England, is 
probably of Moorish origin. Dmicc conjectures 
it was introduced into England in the reign of 
Edward IU. by John of Gaunt on hi* return from 
Spam j hut Strutt was of a different opinion, main 
tabling that the MorLcsn or Moor dance dillored 
n<un tlie morris-dance as practiced in England, 
having been accompanied with castanets or rattle* 
at the end of the fingers, and nob with hells attached 
to various parts of the dies* Tlio principal per¬ 
formers of tlie monis-dance were Robin Hood, 
Mtihl Man ft n, the hobby-horse, and tljo II avian or 
foal, the number ol actors having varied at dif• 
fui'ont times Shakespeare has several allusions to 
the movrmlaucc; the mnric find whimsical attire 
of the aeto\s being referred to by Beaumont and 
r Ictelier. 

ill orris Oil, Robert, the founder of Protestant 
missions in China, wmOnmi nf Scottish parentage 
at Morpeth, in Northumberland, 5th January 1782. 
no studied at one of the Independent colleges, 
and in ISO? he wn> &cnt to Macao and Canton 
by thfl London Missionary Society. In February 
ISUO ho was appointed Laudator to the Last India 
Company* factory at Canton, and by 1SU he had 
commuted the ti'anMittum uud pi intiiigof the whole 
ot the Eow Te.stun lent. Four ycai* later, by the 
help of William (afterwards Dr) MiIjio, he had 
JJJ* 1 ® same with the Old Testament; and in 
lyr,. completed ami printed hi* great Chinese 
JJtdtonanj m sfi.v huge quarto volumes, at an 
expense to the East India Company of £12,000. 
it occupied him for sixteen years, and in connec- 

inHw? 'mi • H ty ' 1 cumulated a library oi 
1(1,000 Lhvnese hooks. It contained 40,000 wnrtfe 
cxpi'esscd by Chinese diameters, and wa* after¬ 
wards translated intu Japanese. In 1810 ho 
acted a* interpreter to Lord Amherst, Iu l&is ho 
established an Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca. I 
" «en he returned to England in 1824, lie hrmudit ' 


with him his collection of books, ultimately pre¬ 
sented to the Council of University College, Ltmdim. 
After visiting France, Ireland, and Scotland, he 
in 1826 returned to Chinn. In 1834 he accom¬ 
panied Lord Napier to Can tun ns interpreter, and 
died there 1st August. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he is the author of IToras Sinkm (1812), 
being traiiMatious from tlm popular literature of 
the Chinese, a Chinese Grammar (1815), ami 
Chinese Miscellany (1825). In 1830 liis widow 
piihli'djcd bis Memoirs. See also Townsend's 
Robert Morrison (1888). 

lUorristlWll, capital of Morris county, New 
Jersey, on the Whippany River, 30 miles by rail 
"W. of New York. It is a pleasant summer-res orb, 
with some historic associations, and 1ms ironworks 
and various mills; ,3 miles to the north is a large 
state lunatic flwhuu. Pop. (1885) 8700. 

3Ior.se, See Walrus. 

IHorso, Samuel Fix lev Rkeesb, American 
artist and inventor, wa* the eldest son of lU>v. Dr 
Jedidiah Morse, geographer, and was horn at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, April 27, 1701. He 
giaduated at Yale College in 1810, and visited 
England with the American painter Washington 
Allston, to study painting with him and Benjamin 
'West. In 1813 he received the gold medal of the 
iRlclphi Society of Arts for his first cflorfc in sculp¬ 
ture, the ‘Dying Hercules,’ Returning to New 
York in IS 15, he became the First president of tlie 
National Academy of Design, winch was estab¬ 
lished in 1826, and filled the office till 1842, and 
was appointed professor of the Arts of Design in 
tlie university of the city of New York In 1835, 
He did not give his entire attention to art, but 
devoted much study to chemistry, especially to 
electrical and galvanic experiments; anil on a 
voyage from Havre to New York in 1832 lm cwi> 
eeiveil tlie idea of a magnetic telegraph, which he 
exhibited to congress in 1837, and vainly attempted 
to patent iu England. His claims to priority of 
invention over Professor 1VJ teats lone in England 
have been the subject of considerable controversy 
(ace Telegraph). He struggled on heroically 
against scanty moans until 1843, when at length 
congress, at midnight, in the last moments of tlio 
1 session, appropriated 30,000 dollars for an aspen- 
i inenLal telegraph line between Washington ami 
Baltimore. Morse lived to sec bis system of tele¬ 
graphy adopted in France, Lcrummy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, and Australia. Honour*! both 
from homo and abroad were heaped upon him, and 
an international present of 400,000 francs* was 
given him iu 1858, at the instance of Napoleim 
Lll» A bronze sJatue was erected to him in New 
York in 187L He died in New York, 1872. Nee 
the Life by S. I. Prime (New York, 1875). 

HIorKluULslv, a town of Russia, 58 miles N. of 
Tain ho fi’ and 140 by rail IV. by N. of Penza, has 
distilleries and an active trade in wheat, hemp- 
seed, and tallow. It was almost burned to tlie 
ground in 1374. Pop. 21,100. 

jlloi'fJftJity#. The subject nf general tables of j 
mortality is discussed at INSURANCE; see also 
Vital Statistics. Weekly ' Bills of Mortality,’ 

weekly reports a q to dim ten lugs and 1mm]*, wore 
first prepared by the parish clerks of Loudon about 
1592-93, in con sen ucnce of the frequent recurrence 
oi the plague. The area ‘within the old bills of 
mortality 1 was gradually incroitsed, till in 1726 it 
extended to 21,587 acres. In 1801 tho ‘New 
Tables of Mortality ’ gave the registration district 
an area of 30,000 acres, which has also been ex¬ 
tended till ‘ Registration Loudon’had in 1871-81 
an area of 75,362 acres. See London. 

iUortar, a short and very thick piece of artillery 
of large calibre, firing a heavy shell at a, fixed 
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angle of 45° or thereabouts, so that the firojccLilo 
may strike tho object aimed at in a diiectimi move 
or less vertical. The range is regulated by the 
amount of powder used, which, being placed in a 
chamber completely closed by tho projectile, pro¬ 
duces its maximum effect. Mortars are particu¬ 
larly useful at sieges, os their ‘ Inglwinglo ’ lire 
enables them to search out the interior of the 
works, and against ships whose decks offer a vul¬ 
nerable target to such fire, The common type of 
mortar is a muzzle-loading smooth bore otG.J, H, 
10. or 13 inch calibre, firing a spherical shell { but 
rifled mortars and elongaled smells were used by 
tlio Germans at the siege of Strasburg in 1870; nud 
the United States have a very powerful weapon 
in their 12-inch breech-loading rilled mortar or 



howitzer, shown in the figure. Willi a charge of 
35 lb, of powder and 00* elevation, this weapon 
will project a shell 1C30 lb. in weight a distance of 
fii miles with such accuracy that five out of seven 
shots would injure a vessel at that distance. The 
Russian artillery have a so-called field-mortar 
weighing only 0 cwt., and firing a 46-lb. shell. 
Tiiis weapon is 3 feet long and of 0-inch calibre, 
but being fitted with elevating gear is hot tor 
classed as a howitzer. Jt is breech-loading, effec¬ 
tive up to 4000 yards, and as mobile as an ordinary 
field-gun. Very largo mortars have been tried nt 
times, us at the siege of Antwerp citadel in 1832, 
when tlio French brought one of 24-inch calibre to 
the attack, This monster, owimg to its miwiehli- 
ness ami other causes, was a failure. Larger still 
is Mallet's 36-inch mortar, constructed in 1855, of 
iron parts welded together, and now in Woolwich 
Arsenal. Only two or three rounds have been 
fired from thin weapon, as it showed signs of crack¬ 
ing after lifting discharged. 
mortal 1 . See Cements. 

Mortar a» Edoati, a Jewish hoy who, on 23d 
June 1858, was forcibly carried off from his parents 
hv the orders of the Arc 1 1 bishop of Bologna, on .the 
plea that, lie had, when an infant, been baptised 
into Christianity by a Roman Catholic maid¬ 
servant. The manner of the boy’s abduction, and 
tlio refusal of the Homan Catholic authorities to 
give him up to his parents, becoming known 
throughout Europe, excited great indignation, 
more particularly in England, But the boy 
remained in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and became an Augusfciman monk. 

Mortar-vessel, a class of gunboat for mount¬ 
ing sea-scrvice mortars. Mortar-boats wore a 
smaller kind. The most ancient form of mortar- 
vessel was the * bomb-ketch,' convenient because of 
the length of deck without a must. In tlio British 
naval service these several kinds of bomb-ships 
have ceased to exist. 

Mortgage, in English law, is a contract where¬ 
by property is transferred to a creditor by way of 


security for money advanced. A mortgage of land 
is, in form, an absolute conveyance, subject to a 
proviso that, if the money lent is repaid within a 
certain time, the mortgagee shall re convey the lanil 
to the mortgager or borrower. Even when ilic time 
fixed has expired, equity will penult the mortgager 
to redeem his property on payment of his debt: if 
he proves unable to d«> so, the mortgagee may 
apply to tho court for a sale of the properly, or for 
foreclosures—i,e. for a decree whicli deprives the 
mortgager of his right to redeem and tmnsfem tho 
property absolutely to tho mortgagee. A mort¬ 
gagee may also, us a general rulo, enter into 
possession of the land and draw the rents and 
profits; or be may sue the mortgager for payment 
of the money due. Further rights may be given 
him by agreement, and it was formerly usual to 
stipulate for large powers over the property. The 
Conveyancing Act of 1881 now regulates the pow ers 
exercised by mortgager and mortgagee respectively, 
unless in so far as its pro visions are excluded liv 
express agreement An equitable mortgage is 
effected when an owner of property binds himself 
by memorandum or otherwise to execute a formal 
mortgage. A person who deposits the title-deeds 
of his land with a hanker, as a security for money 
advanced, is an equitable mortgager. Mortgage 
deeds do not, with certain exceptions, require 
Registration (q.v.). An owner who has mort¬ 
gaged not unfrequently obtains further advances 
on the security of a second or tliiid moil gage 
of the same property. A third mortgagee who 
lmys up the Inst and gets possession of tho title- 
deeds is permitted to tack the first mid third mort¬ 
gages together: bofcli will have to be paid olf 
before the second. There are also cases in which 
a mortgagee is permitted to consolidate claim» 
against; different properties of the same debtor, 
requiring him to pay off all or none. No trustee 
is justified in advancing money on gecurlfy of any 
but a first mortgage ; and in every case a trustee 
is bound to see that the value of" the property is 
amply .sufficient to secure the amount advanced. 
See on this point tho Trustee A cl, 188S. 

A mortgage of goods is made by means of the 
deed known as a Bill of Sale (q.v.). "Shares, policies 
of insurance, and even debts, may be men tinged 
by using the appropriate forms of transfer. Jn all 
coses, whatever the nature of the property, the 
Conveyancing Act enables the mortgagee to obtain 
a sale of the property, if the mortgager is unable 
to pay principal and interest Sec (.’note's Lav of 
Jlortffiige (5th ed. 2 rob 1884). 

Tn'Scotland mortgages ore effected by means of 
a Bond and Disposition in Security (see Bond), 
Mortgages are a higher and heller form of security 
than in England, because of the system of registra¬ 
tion of deeds affecting land (see Sabine); and 
trustees have power to invest in mortgage securi¬ 
ties, which are considered as safe as government 
stock, and less liable to fluctuations of interest. 
In Scotland it is not the practice to mortgage 
hinds by more deposit of title-deeds. 

In the United States the form and incidents uf a 
mortgage are regulated by the laws of each state. 
Except in Louisiana* tlio English law* seems to 
have been accented on tlio basis of American legis¬ 
lation. The Homestead Law's (ipv.) enacted by 
several states have an important influence on tlio 
law of mortgage. See L, A. Jones, Law of A fort* 
gages (3d ed. Boston, 1888). 

Mortification, in Scotch law, its a term used 
to donate lands given for charitable or public use**. 

Mortification, in Medicine. See Ganphknk, 
Inflammation, 

Mortimer. See EriWAltn If. and III.; ami 
for Mortimer's Cross, see Hehkfoudsviirk. 
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MortlaKc, a parish of Surrey, on Lhc Fouth 
bank of the Thames, 2 notes ENE. of Richmond 
uthI 8 Sv. hy S. of London. From 1619 to 1708 lb 
was famous for its tapestry works; now malting 
and brewing arcs the leading industries. Ibis also 
a great boating-place, the Oxford and Cambridge 
race being vowed from Putney to Morblake, Tb 
has associations with Archbishops Anselm ami 
fram tier, the astrologers Hr Dee And John Part¬ 
ridge, Cromwell, Swift and Stella, Sir Philip 
Francis, Sir Richard Owen, and Sir Richard 
Pur ten. Pop. (1851) 311ft; < 1881 ) 0330. See John 
E. Andevson a History of A/o vllahz (pviv, printed, 
1888). 

Mortmain (Fr. morto main) signifies in law 
the dead hand of a corporation. Ab an early 
period (1279) tlio English parliament took note 
of the mischief which resulted from tlic transfer of 
land to religions corporations; statutes were passed 
restricting the right of corporations generally to 
hold land. At tlio present day a corporation, 
whether it be a college or a railway company, can- 
not acquire find dispose of land, except in so far as 
its charter or act of parliament authorises it to 
1 1o so. The statutes of mortmain were directed 
against corporations generally; the no-called Mort¬ 
main Act of 1736 was apparently intended to guard 
against improvident gifts of land by will for chari¬ 
table purposes. The provisions of the statutes of 
mortmain and the Mortmain Act have been re¬ 
pealed and, iu substance, re enacted hy the Mort¬ 
main and Charitable Uses Act, 1888. Money 
given to purchase land, and moneys charged upon 
land, are within the provisions of these nets, 
Ltnnl minuted in Scotland, yn the milimira, or in 
foreign countries is not within the poLicy of the 
English statutes. In Scotland the common law 
puL a somewhat similar check on deathbed alicim* 
tioiiH of land ; lmfc this check has been abolished by 
Htatute, In the United States the laws of several 
state limit the amount of real estate which may 
he held liy religious bodies ami charitable societies; 
and the laws of the United States impose n limit 
in the Territories. 

Morton, James Douglas, Eat il of, regent of 
Scotland, was honr in the first quarter of the lCfcli 
century, the younger son of Sir George Douglas of 
Fit ten drieeh N near Edinburgh. Tn 1553, in right 
of Ufa wife Elizabeth, daughter of the third Earl of 
Morton, he succeeded to the title and estates of 
that earldom. He joined the Reformers in 1/557 ; 
in 1501 was sworn a pi ivy. councillor; and in 1563 
was made Lord High UhanceUov. Having home 
a foremost part ill Uizrio’s Assassination (150(3), lie 
lied with his associates to England, hut, through 
Hothwell’s interest, in eight months obtained his 
pardon from the queen. Ho was privy to the 
design for Darnleyb murder, bub was purposely 
absent from Edinburgh on the night of tlio tragedy 
(1567); and, on ItotrnrcH’M abduction of Maw, lie 
joined the confederacy of tlio nobles against them. 
Tic figured prominently nt Carborry Hill; dis¬ 
covered Hie ‘Casket Lettei*; * led the van at 
Lringside (1568); nnd, after the brief regencies of 
Moray, Lennox, ami Mar, in November 1572 was 
himself elected regent. His whole policy was 
directed in favour of E limbed h, from whom in 1071 lie 
was vcceiving bribes; mid bis highdlanded treatment 
alike of the nobles and of the Presbyterian clergy, 
his attempts to restore episcopacy, and lhc avarice 
and rapqcily imputed to him, doily swelled the 
number of iiis enemies, who already included all 
Mary 1 * adherents. lie seemed to have retrieved 
his temporary downfall hy the seizure two months 
later of Stirling Castle (May 157S); but Esme 
Stuart in 1580 completely supplanted him in young 
King James’s favour; and on 2d June 1081, as 'art 


mid part’ in Darnloyb murder, he was beheaded 
with bis (vwn * Maiden ’ in the Edinburgh Grass- 
market, ‘lie died proudly, said his enemies, and 
Roman-like, as he had lived ; constantly, humbly, 
and Chris tian-like, said the pas tom who were 
beholden*.' 

Seo Douur.Arf, MAny Queen of Scots, ami James VI., 
with works tlicr* cited ; also Mr T. F, II on dors oil’s urticlc 
in vol. xv. of the Diet, of AW. Biog, (1888). 

Morton, John, Cardinal* and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was horn at Milhorne St Andrew, in 
Dorsetshire, about 1420, studied at Cerne Abbey 
ami Bulliol College, and practised as advocate in 
the Court of Arches. Holder of various ecclesias¬ 
tical preferments and a member of Privy-council, 
lie adhered with great fidelity to Henry VI., yet 
by Edward IV. was made Master of the Rolls and 
I»is?hop of Ely- Richard III. imprisoned him, hut 
lie escaped, and joining Henry VII. was hy him 
made Archbishop of Canterbury and chancellor 
(1486). In H93 lie became a caidinal ; ami ho 
died 15th September 1500. Sir Thomas More wag 
a page in his house. See Hook’s Liven of the Arck- 
bishops (1867). and Ibrivdncr’n Ilan'y Vll. (1880). 

Morion, Levi Paksons, vice-president of tlio 
United States, was horn at Sliovelnun, Vermont, 

1 Gtli May 1824, wan first a country storekeepers 
assistant, then partner in a Boston firm of 
merchants, and in 1863 founded ban king-ban bos in 
Now York and London. In 1878 and 1880 lie AVas 
returned to congress as a Republican; in 1H81- 85 he 
was minister to France ; and in 1888 ho was elected 
vice-president of the United States. 

HI or I, oil Samuel Gronarc, an American phy¬ 
sician, horn in Philadelphia, January 26, 1799, 
studied medicine there and at Edinburgh, and in 
1839 was appointed professor of Anatomy in the 
Pennsylvania Medical College. He died May 15, 
1851. Morton may he regarded ns tlio first Ameri¬ 
can who endeavoured to place the doctrine of tlio 
original diversity of mankind on a scientific basin. 
His great worts are L’ninia Amcrirmia (1839) and 
Crania Egyptkci (4 volft, 1844); and his museum 
of comparative cranio logy, preserved at Phila¬ 
delphia, contains some 1500 skulls—900 of them 
human. 

Morton, Thomas, dramatist, was horn in 1704 
in the county of Durham, hub, left nn orphan* avus 
brought up by an uncle in London, lie entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, hut soon quitted law for play-writ¬ 
ing, and produced Speed the Plough (1708, with its 
invisible ‘Mrs Grundy’), The Blind Girl (1801), 
Town and Country (1897), School for Grown Chib 
dren (1820), &<?. For thirty-live years lie lived at 
Panghouiiie, near Reading, till in 1828 he removed 
to London, where he died, 28 th March 1838.—His 
son, John Madison Morton, the author of Box 
and Cor, was horn at Pangbourne, 3d January 
1811, and was educated in Paris and Gorin any 
(1817-20), and then at Clftpliatu under Dr Richard¬ 
son (1820-27). From 1832 to 1840 ho held a clerk¬ 
ship in Chelsea Hospital, and between 1835 aud 
1885 wrote close on a hundred farces, of which Box 
and C'oa (1847} alone is said lo have brought him 
£7000. Hut the rise of burlesque was his min, nnd 
in 1881 he became a ‘ poor brother 1 of tlio Charter¬ 
house. See an article by Clement Scott in Loudon 
Society for January 1880. 

Morula, See IiMimvoumy. 

illorviuii Lis, a barren district of France, a 
north-easter) v extension of the central plateau (sec 
Franck, VuI. IV. p. 770), is mainly in tlio depart¬ 
ment of Nifewo (q.v.J. 

Morvcrn, a peninsula of north-west Argyll¬ 
shire, between Lochs Snnart and Linnhe. It is 
fcho * Highland parish 1 of Norman Macleod. 
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IftlorwciltitoWs or JIoomviNSTOW, a palish in 
the extreme north of the Cornish const, 7 miles N. 
of Iliule; pop. 810. Its church, dedicated to St 
Mkmr&'nna, is mainly of Borman data; R. S. 
Hawker (q.v.) was its vicar, 

Mosaics. ^Fosaic work (Lnt. opua musimim) 
consists of small pieces of diversely coloured 
uunble, glass, or other substances set together 
so as to produce a geometrical or artistic design. 
Mosaic# fire principally used for onuimenl&l Hoots 
and pavements, and for the permanent; artistic 
decoration of the walls of churches and other 
public buildings. The mb is of ancient origin] 
by the book of Esther wo may infer that it 
was practised in the day* of Almuerws; but 
among the Homans it was very com 7 ]ion, for 
scarcely have tiro remains of any ancient Roman 
villa been discovered 'without finding in ib a 
mosaic pavement. These ancient pavements being 
composeil of small tesserm or uice of coloured 
marble, and rarely also of glass, arc known ns 
tesselated mosaics. The pieces used consist of 
irregular cubes varying from a quarter to Imlf 
an inch in size, and they arc carefully bedded 
in a cement surface sot over a prepare*! concrete 
foundation. The designs, pictorial or otherwise, 
are produced by .selecting and setting together, 
in proper position and relation, tesserio of the 
required colour and size. The most famous tea- 
selated mosaic of ancient Rome now existing is 
that obtained from Hadrian's villa at Tivnli, pre¬ 
served in the Capitolino Museum at Rome, and 
known ns 1 Fliny^s pigeons' from the subject it 
depicts. Under the Byzantine empire mosaic 
became a distinctively Christian art, employed for 
decorating the walk of churches with figures of 
the Saviour, apostles, saints, &c ., and the remains 
of flu oh Byzantine art form a link of great import¬ 
ance between classical and medieval periods. The 
art was revived in Italy about the beginning of the 
13th century, when it was employed wRJi great 
effect for the decoration of churches] and since 
that time ifc has remained, with many fiuctnations, 
a distinctively Italian pursuit. Modern mosaics 
aye also made in Russia, forming a department of 
the imperial glass manufactory at St Petersburg; 
mid in F'sris some excellent work has been dona 
The cubes of opaque gloss for mosaic pictures, 
technically culled smalts (Itnl. smirito), are of all 
possible varieties of colour, as many as 25,000 
similes being prepared. With these the finest 
gradations in tone may ho produced, and copies 
of any painting maybe made, lnifc mosaics of veal 
artistic Mgnifieancc'nro simple in composition, and 
bronil and sober in treatment. Italian mosaics are 
of two distinct classes—Florentine and Roman, the 
former being composed of nieces of stones or sheik 
of natural colonw shaped and inlaid in marble 
slabs according to the design to be produced ^ but 
it is limited in its application clucJly to lloral 
scrolls and Arabesque designs. This variety of 
mosaic is extensively produced in India, having 
been there introduced by the Frenchman Austin 
do Bordeaux in the decoration of the famous Taj 
Mahal at Agra, whence it Ls distinguished as Agra 
work. Roman mosaic is made up of the email 
cubes above mentioned, and, while the larger wall 
decorations are composed of pieces which may ho 
half an inch in size and upwards, small mosaics 
are composed of almost microscopical squares^ those 
being used by jewellers for the ornamentation of 
broodies, small boxes, and miscellaneous bijou*. 
Mosaic pavements mo extensively made of small 
cubes or tesserm of coloured marbles, and baked 
clay ar terra-cotta similar to the ancient Roman 
tessdated pavements, 

See Thomas Morgan, Horn no-Brit ink ATonaia Pave- 
nunte (1S8£); Parker'# Church JMcomlious and Mosaic 


Pictures ( Archaof . of Pome, vul. xi. I87fi); anil Cterspach. 
XaMo5fri5iie(m3). 

Mosnsaunts, a huge fossil reptile, belonging 
to the remarkable group of Python omornhs or 
'sea-serpents/ which suggest both lizards and 
snakes. The rciuaiiw of three species have been 
disinterred from Cretaceous strata. They wero 
aquatic animals, furnished with paddle*, and arc 
estimated to have attained a length of as much as 
75 feet (see Eeptms ). 

Mosftylinm f or AIoseilema {'LittleMoslem 1 ), 
one of the most important rivals of Mohammed, 
belonged to the clan Dftl, a division of the tribe of 
tliG Beni IIanifall, of YamAma in Ncjd. The 
traditions about liis life and age are extremely 
contradictory ami Jegemlaiy. It appems, how¬ 
ever, tolerably certain that he had risen to some 
eminence in ins tribe, probably ns a religious 
teacher only at first, before Mnfininnicd assumed 
bis prophetical office. It was in the ninth year 
of the Hegira that Mnsaylimn, at tho head of 
an embassy *enfc by lus tribe, appealed before 
Mohammed, in order to FettlG certain points of dis¬ 
pute. Shoitly after this event Mosaylinm openly 
professed himself to he a prophet as well as 
Aroliatiinied. The latter sent n messenger to him, 
as soon as be beard of tins, to request him to 
reiterate publicly his profession of Islam. Mosav- 
linuk'fl answer was a request that Mohammed should 
share bis power with him. f From Mosaylimn, the 
Apostle of God/ he is said to have written, 'to 
Mohammed, flic Apostle of God. Now let the 
earth bo imlf mine, ami half thine/ Mohammed 
j replied: ‘From Mohammed, the Apostle of God, 
to Mosaylima, the liar. The earth is God's : He 
giveth tile same for inheritaucu unto such of his 
servants as Ug pleases, and the happy issue shall 
attend those who fear Him/ Yet notwithstanding 
these testimonies, of probably bite dates, ib seems, 
on the other hand, perfectly certain that Mohammed 
7)mle very great concessions to his ri va)—cimc,ai- 
sions that point to his having secretly nominated 
Mosaylima Iris successor, and that lie by Ibis 
means bought Mosnylinm's open allegiance during 
his lifetime. It was not a question of dogmas, 
though they each had special revelations, but a 
question of supremacy which was time settled 
amicably. 

Aftei’Moliaiiimeil's death, in the 11 ill year of llie 
Hegira, it at lust came to on open breach between 
tho two rival powers. Abu Bekr, the calif, sent 
Klmlid, 1 the .Sword of the Faith/ with a number 
of choice troops, to compel Mosaylima to sub- 
niisMun. Mosnylima awaited the enemy at 
Rowdali, a village in tho ‘YVniU IIamfuh. So 
formidable indeed was Mosaylinui/a force that 
Khulid is saiil to have hesitated for a whole day 
and night. On the second morning, however, ho 
advanced, and, in a battle which lasted until tho 
oveiling, contrived, with fearful Josses of his own, 
to gain the victory, in which Mosayliina fell, 
mid liis heresy was practically stamped out. It is 
extremely difliculb to come to any clear notion of 
MosayHinas real doctrines, as all the accounts 
that have survived of them emne from victorious 
adversaries. .See .Sir IT. Muir, Annuls a/ the 
Early Caliphate (1883). 

MosclTclcs, XuKAZj pianist and musical coin- 
poser, born at Prague, 80tli May 1794, of Jewish 
parents, wo# between 1803 and 1SK3 the favourite 
musician and music-master of Vienna. Settling 
in London in IS25, he taught at the Academy at 
Musk uuvl directed at tho Philharmonic Concerts. 
From 1844 ho laboured at the conservatory in Leip¬ 
zig until his death, lObh March ]870. A brilliant 
performer on tho piano and an able composer, 
Moscheles ranks high an ion get modern writem, 
for tire jnanoforte, Lie also edited, in English, 
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Schindler's Life o/Jievthurcn (1841). See the Life 
by his wife (ling. tram*. 1873), and bis CoiTCspnnd- 
enco with AIcrulelHsohn (Eng. (rans. 18S8). 

MosclniS, Greek bucolic poet, usually desig¬ 
nated of Syracuse jn Sicily ; lie ilourished oirm MO 
II.0., .and wrote in a stylo of almost painfully 
finished elegance an epitaph on Uimi, a couple of 
short epics, ^ and minor poem?, liis works are 
generally printed along with those of Theocritus ! 
and Ilimi; anil there is a fine prose translation of 
fclie three, with an introduction, hy Andrew Lang 
(1880). 

RIOSCOW* formerly the capital of Russia, and 
still venerated as .such hy the Russian peasantry, 
stands mi the little river Moskwa, a sulMiibulniy 
of the Volga, 403 miles hy mil SIS. of St Petersburg, 
7i>8 EYE. of Warsaw, and 987 NNE. of Odessa. 
The city, a rude rhomboid in shape, measures 7 
miles by 9 along its diameters, and covers some j 
40 sq, m, of area. Its centre is the one,Insure ! 
called the ICrenil or Kremlin (‘Citadel’), which is 
surrounded hy walls, crowned hy eighteen towers 
and pierced by live gates. Thus enclosure is fche 
most snored spot in all the vast Russian empire. 
The stranger equally with llio native pilgrim, 
on entering its Saviour gate (144)1), must doll* his 
cap to the holy icon of the Saviour that sur¬ 
mounts it. The most notable of the religious build¬ 
ings inside the Kremlin are the cathedral of the 
Assumption, built originally in 1326 and rebuilt in 
1475-79; its interior is encrusted with mosaics 
and jewelled ornaments, adorned with venerated 
pictures, and sanctified hy numerous relics of 
saints; within its walls the early czars ami all the 
Russian metropolitans and patriarchs have lwen 
cansacmted, nod the metropolitans buried. The 
cathedral nf the Archangel vna originally built in 
1333, but restored in 1505; here wore buried the 
Russian ezrus down to Ivan Alexievitoh, brother of 
Peter fche Great. The cathedral of fche Annuncia¬ 
tion (K8D; rebuilt 1554) was formerly the private 
cluipul of the czars ; it shelters some remarkable 
paintings Ixy RubldV (1403). There nvo numerous 
elm relics of minor rnnl:, and several monasteries; 
in the Voznesensk! monastery (1393) the czarinas 
arul female relatives of the czars are bulled, [u 
1000 Boris 00(1110011’ built in the Kremlin the Ivan 
Yeliki tower, *270 feet high, the summit of which 
commands a magnificent, view of Moscow, with 
her gihled cupolas and fantastic lowers, her half 
Asiatic, half European architecture. Close by. 
at its foot, stands the gigantic hell, Czar Kolukbl 
( 1 king of hells; ’ see Bkll). The more important 
secular buildings within this sanctuary of Moscow 
are fche imperial palace (184D); the palace built in 
fcho reign of Ivan III.; the new palace Gmshcnaya, 
which serves os a museum of the most valuable 
Russian antiquities; the palace of the patriarchs, 
with arcluuologicai treasures mid 1500 rare Russian 
and Greek MSS.; the arsenal (I70R3G), before 
which is the trophy of 1812, a pile of 800 or 900 
French cannon ; and the Hall of fche Synod, with a 
valuable library and ccdesiological collections. 
Outside the Krcml thechiof objects of interest are 
the colossal ‘Temple of the Saviour’{1838-81), a 
bulliling commemorative of 1S12; the cathedral of 
St Basil (15151), a ‘nightmare in stone, 1 with fan¬ 
tastic lowers; the gigantic bazaar (Gosfcinoi Dvot); 
the historical museum ; the library {10,000 vote, of 
old printed hooks and COO MSS.) of tho synod and 
its typographical museum; the university (1765), 
with scientific collections and a library of 170,000 
vols,—ifc is frequented by 3350 students; the public 
museum (ISGl), containing a Uluaiy of 300,000 
vote, and oOOO MSS., a first-rat a ethnological 
museum, a gallery of pictures, and scientific col¬ 
lections; the Golitsyn Museum ( 18(15), with 20,000 


vols. and a collection of paintings ; an observatory; 
ft large foundling hospital (1764); and mimermig 
monasteries and special educational institutions. 
Moscow is celebrated for its excellent scientific 
societies. Tho suburbs of fche city are thickly 
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sprinkled with palaces, parks, am! muiuudmm, 
some of the first and last being of great historic 
significance. 

Next to Sfc Petersburg, Moscow in the busiest 
hid un trial city in fche empire, manufacturing cullon 
and woollen goods, silks, leather, tobacco, candles, 
metallic articles, machinery, paper, chemicals, 
bricks, carriages, pottery, and watches, all on an 
extensive scale. But; the city occupies an even 
higher position as a commercial’ marl. Situated 
nearlj r in the centre of European Russia, midway 
between the Baltic, tho Black Sea, and the Caspian, 
it is one of the principal ineoLiugplacen of tho 
streams of Asiatic ami European commerce. In 
tho 14th, and more especially the lfifch century, it 
was of even greater importance than it is to-day as 
a commercial mart. An enormous trado is done 
in grain, collected from the provinces and exported 
through fche Bailie ports; in Limber, from the 
northern governments; in furs, hides, tallow, and 
cattle ; in the mineral products of the Ural region ; 
in tea, sugar, and other groceries ; in cotton, silk, 
awl woollen goods, and m all fche various manu¬ 
factured wares of Russia. The Moscow customs 
olficc levies annually £6,000,000 to £7,000,000 on 
merchandise entering the city hounds, Pun. (18(U) 
365,000; (1884) 733,460, nearly all Great mibsinns 
of the Orthodox Greek Church’. As a general rule 
the temperatnre ranges from a winter mean of 
U° b\ to a summer mean of 66°, the annual mean 
being 40°, 

Previous to its settlement by Great Russians in 
the 12th century, the site lmd been occupied by 
Finnish races. The young state was greatly ini- 
perilled in its first years hy the Mongols, who 
sacked the town tri 1237 and 1203. But by the 
beginning of fche 14th century its princes had 
secured Uiciv position, ami began to mtvka conquests 
anil annexations on all sides. In 1325 tho niotm- 
T>rdihin of central Russia moved his sent to 
Moscow; a few years later the principality of 
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Vladimir wan united to that of Moscow* tlie 
Kremlin, Imilt in 1300, was in 1367 encircled with 
stone walls. Moscow continued to grow in area 
and in political hrilnonce, and Ivan III, (1402- 
1505) assumed the title Ozar of all ltussia. Its 
prosperity received serious checks in the next 
century : it was nearly wholly burned to tlie 
ground in 1517, was taken and burned by the 
Klmn of tlie Crimea in 1571, whs hard pressed, by 
the Mongols in 1501, and was the scene of riots 
arising out of tire behaviour of the large Polish 
retinue who accompanied the bride of the Czar 
Demetrius early in the 17th century. During 
the whole of that century felio people frequently 
ronC against the czars and their unworthy favour¬ 
ites. In 171* Peter the Great founded J$b Peters¬ 
burg and made it his capital; but the old merchant 
families, the old conservative nobles, and the 
common peasantry still continue to look upon 
‘Moscow the Holy’ as the real capital of the 
empim. The city again suffered greatly from fires 
in 1739, 1748, and 1753, and the cup of misfortune 
was filled to the brim when the city wan set on 
lire ami burned in 1812, according to the traditional 
belief the patriotic act of Ur own inhabitants to save 
it from Napoleon and the French (see NApnhuoai). 
Since then tho city lias been in great part rebuilt. 
—The (jovcninient of Moscow Jms an area of 12,855 
■S(p in., and a pop. (1887) of 2,210,791. 

illoscllc (Ger. Motfd), a left-hand affluent of 
the Iiliine, rises at the flouth-wesb extremity of tho 
Vosges Mountains in France, at an elevation of 
about 2412 feet. Its course is north-westerly as far 
as Toul, passing Epiual on the way; fclienco it pro¬ 
ceeds in a north-easterly direction (latterly, with 
many zigzag picturesque windings) through Luxem¬ 
burg and XUionisli Prussia, and joins the Rhino at 
Coblenz, (lowing on its way through Metz, Thion* 
ville, and Treves. Its entire length \a 315 miles, 
and it is navigable up to Frown'd, 214 miles from 
Coblenz. Iks principal tributaries are the 
Meuifche, Seillc, and Soar on tho right, and the 
Orne, Sure, and ICyll oil the left. The wines 
grown in tho basin of the Moselle are ^ noted for | 
tlieir lightlies? and their delicate aromatic Jluvour. j 

UfOScHe Was formerly a frontier department in 
tho nortli-east of France, but the greater part of 
it was taken by Germany after the war of 1870- 
1871, and beciune as of old part of Lorraine. The 
small portion loft to France was joined^ to the 
department of Mcurtho. Pop. of Moselle in 1860, 
452,157. Sgg MliURTHU-ET-MosKbLE. 

illosci'j Mart, Dou’cr-uAiuterj was tlie only 
woman, besides Angelica Katillhunin, ever elected 
an Academician. Her father, a ,Swiss, George 
Michael Moser (1704-83), was an eiuuneller aiirl 
gold-chaser, the first keeper of the Royal Academy; 
ami she herself died Mrs Lloyd, at a great age in 
1819. 

UfoscS (Hob. Mdsheh LXX. and Vulgate, 
Mui/xes), tlie great lawgiver ami judge, under whoso 
leadership Israel first began to he a nation. The 
whole suhseijTieut course of Hebrew history and liter 
atuio hears witness to the greatness of las fame and 
influence; hut the detuils of his life preserved in 
that literature, though sometimes very minute, are 
not, as a whole, very full or satisfying. This was 
felt Lo be the enso even when it was believed that 
the so-called ‘Looks of Moses* were written by 
him, anil, therefore, so far auto biographical; and 
now’ that the Pentateuch (q,v.) r or rather Ho.m* 
tench, is hold not to have taken its present form 
till at least 890 years after his death, and the 
historical traditions which it embodies are seen 
to ho of various dates and to represent various 
phases of growth, the outline at bis life and 
character has become dimmer than ever. He 


still remains, nevertheless, a great historical 
figure. If we cidtfpt the now very geneinllY 
accepted belief that Meneptah or Merienjdah 
wus the Pharaoh of the EmmIiis (bee Egypt, 
YoL IV. p. 240), Moses was horn in the Brut half of 
tlie 14th century b.c. At the time of his liitji tlie 
‘children of Israel’ [B'ne Israel) were ft jmstoral 
people who had long dwelt oil tlie eastern hinge of 
the Nile delta, where it begins to merge into the 
Arabian desert. Ills name—for which a Hebrew 
mlcvpvelation (' drawn / the verb the tame as in 
Psalms, xviii. 10) is ottered in Exodus, ii. 10—is now 
generally supposed to be really of Egyptian origin 
(perhaps ims or mcsxu, ‘son/ ‘child 1 ). His life , 
divides itself into tlneo periods of forty years | 
each (a definite for an indefinite number), during 
two of which lie had long and intimate experience, 
first of the civilised life of Egypt, and after wauU 
of tho simple nomadic life of the desert, inti¬ 
mately he became tho acknowledged leader of 
Israel in the movement for civil and religions 
freedom which led to the Exodus. Thenceforward 
the scenes of his activity were principally Sinai, 

♦ the Olympus of the Hebrew people*/ En-Mishpat 
or ICadesh (Gem xiv. 7), a locality of which tho 
rite is not certainly known, and the plains of 
Monh to the oust of Joidnn. The greater part of 
tlie time was no doubt passed at Kadceh, which 
seems to have long been the national headquarter. 
Here lm energy and force of ehtutuAev,. combined 
with a conciliatory meekness (Numb, xii, 3) which 
has become proverbial, enabled him to establish 
the beginnings of the national organisation on an 
enduring basis. At the foundation o/ tho common¬ 
wealth as outlined by him lay the theocratic idea, 
and the faith which *1 mil for its formula ‘Jehovah 
m the God of fried* anil Israel is the people of 
Jehovah. 1 Although there is evidence that tho 
name Jehovah wok not unknown in pre-Mosaic 
times, it was not until now that it became a 
national watchword. Among the religion* institu¬ 
tions posseted by Israel were some which their 
forefathers bad carried with them in their early 
migrations rinai Chaldea, and others that had beezr 
more recently acquired in Egypt. To the former 
class belonged tlie fundamental institution of 
sacrifice, and also, possibly, that of the Sabbath; 
on tlie other.hcind itfecems probable that the ideas 
connected with an ark ana a separate priesthood 
Jiad the later origin. The practices rading on 
these Moses, as a ‘prophet/ extended, regulated, 
ami reformed. It wits as a member of the priestly 
caste (he belonged to the tribe of Levi) that at the 
aaneUifliT and oracle £>f Jehovah at the ‘IVeJ) of 
Judgment ’(Eu-Mislipat) he exercised the functions 
of law-maker aud judge, and ho laid the found a- 
timiH of that ‘Torah’—i.e, 1 iimtrnetion ’ or * Jcuv'— 
which, handed on by oral tradition and enriched by 
ever-broadening precedents, ultimately parsed into 
writing in more than one fonu as the ‘Mosaic 
legislation.’ It does not appear that writing was 
Hindi used in these early days; and most modem 
critics are agreed that the historical portions, as 
well as almost nil tlie legislative document, of Ihc 
Pentateuch belong to a nmcli later time. The 
poetical com posit ions which are attributed to 
Moses—the so-called ‘Song of i Moses’ [Dent 
yxxvi.) and Psalm xc,—also give internal evidence 
of more recent authorship. 

After the close of tho Old Testament canon Jewish 
tradition still busied itsolf ftbont tin? story of Moses; 
some of its hitcr additions lmvc been preserved in tho' 
writings of Philo and Josephus <cf. Acts, vil, 22), and 
many more in thu Palestinian Targum on Exodus, Poc a 
good popular study of tho life of Moses, see itowlmsoit'a 
h[Qi to; his Life and Tima (18S7I A more ^ critical 
l^Qiiib of view is represented in lYollhausen’fl Histcri'}} of 
/bi 'ad (1885), wp, 429-440; Keuss’s Gmhichte da Alton 
Tcxtamctits (2a ed. 1890); Renan's His to ire du Pcuple 
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(FIsrael (vol. i. 18B7 ; Eng. brans, 1887); and RitteVs 
Gcddiichtc dcr flclyaer (188Sj. Ample refoiouDes to tlw 
literature of the suhjcct aro givou by JUcu^s. 

Hl08lieim» Johann Lorens vun, il distin¬ 
guished church historian of Germany , t was 1mm old 
L iibcck on Oth October 1(104, studied fit Kiel, 
became in 1723 professor of Theology at Helmstedt, 
in 1747 at Gottingen, os well as Chancellor of the 
University. Hero ho died, Oth September 1755, 
Ills theological works are mianerong, amongst which 
are ft work cm Bible morality and Jlciliyi* licchn. 
llut his most important work bri unwed to the 
department of church history, his instil tdioiics 
Hixtovht’ Ecdestasttew (1720; improved ed, 1755) 
being familiar to every student as a work of groat 
learning mid accuracy. Its author is, in Giblurn’s 

I dira^e, Mull, rational,"correct, and moderate/ It has 
>een translated from, the original very elegant Latin 
into English and oilier languages, The best 
English tmnshition is that by Dr James Murdock 
(3 voU. New York, 1S82). Other works were 
luatittttiQfli's Ili&taiHW Christianoi Majorca (1703); 
I)c llcbuu (JhmtutuQrnni ante Constant inn t ii Com* 
maiUirii (1753); VissevUitiones ad Hintoricon Ecdc- 
sinsficum pertinents* (2 vols. new cd. 1707); ami 
a Kdzcrgeschichtc (2 vols. 1746-4H). Moslieim’s 
standpoint is that of liberal orthodoxy; and hi* 
greatest work remains a monument of ernditiou 
and .insight from the point of view of the impartial 
obsetvev. 

IHoKkwn, 0- branch of tlic AVga’s tributary, 
the Oka, vises in a marsh in the east of Smolensk, 
flows east to the city of Moscow* nncl thence 112 
miles south-east to the Oka, Its total course is 305 
miles. It is navigable from its mouth to Moscow, 
except between November and April, whoa it is 
generally frozen, and is connected directly with 
the Volga by the Moskwa Canal. 

Mosque, a Mohammedan house of prayer. The 
word is derived, through the Italian mosehaU from 
the Amble mtsjitl, ‘a place of prayer,* The form of 
the oldest mosque* U evidently from that of the 
Ohri&tuvn basilica (see Aha man Architecture). 
The original forma became, however, entirely oblit¬ 
erated in the progress of Mohammedan architec¬ 
ture, and the mosques, with their arcaded courts, 
gateways, domes, and minarets, became the most 
characteristic edifices of Samcouio art. AVhermw 
the Mohammedau faitli prevailed, from Spain to 
India, beautiful examples of these building exist. 
They vary considerably in style in diflbreut 
countries, the Saracens generally borrowing much 
from the fnchitecturu of the various Tuitions who 
adopted their faith. In India the niGHqiwi'i have 
many features in common with the temples of the 
Joins (see tlio section on architecture in India, 
and the illustration at Aon a), while in Turkey 
they resemble the Byzantine aR’hztecfcnre of Con¬ 
stantinople. Everywhere the dome is one of 
the loading ami moat beautiful features of the 
UMSfcqueH, which commonly consist of poyticow 
surrounding an open square, in the centre of 
which is a lank or fountain for ablution. Ara¬ 
besque.* and sentences of the iCoran inscribed 
upon the walls, wluch are generally whitewashed, 
and never bear any device representing a Jiving 
thing, nve the only ornaments of the interior. The 
Worn U gnu orally covered with mats or carpets; 
there am no seats. In thy .south-east is a kind of 
pulpit (?jio/i5(U’) for the iniiuvi j and in the dirge- 
thin in which Mecca lies (the Kibleli), there is a 
nidie (mihiab) towards which tlio faithful are 
reoiijved to look when they pray. Opposite the 
pulpit there is generally a platform ( cliH’ch ), 
siurounded by a parapet, AVttli a desk bearing the 
Ivoran, from which portions are read to the con¬ 
gregation, The five daily prayers, which are 


generally said at. home on week-days, arc said in 
the mosque by the whole congregation on Fridays 
and certain other days, together with some addi¬ 
tional prayers, and at times a sermon is super- 
added to the service. It is not customary fur 
women to visit the mosques, and if they do, they 
are separated from the malts wnraln opera. ^ On 
entering the manque, the Moslem takes olT his 
shoes, performs the necessary ablutions, ami finishes 
by putting his shoes and any arms he may have 
with him upon the malting before him, Thu chief 
ollicer of a mosque is the muir, under whom are 
two imriins, a kind of religious official, in no way 
to bo compared with what we understand by a 
clergyman of a creed, but who performs a certain 
mindW of religious rites, and, being very badly 
reimwemted, generally lias to find some other 
occupation besides. There arc further many per¬ 
sons attached to a urns quo in a lower capacity, aw 
Muezzins (q.v.), door-keepers, Ac., all of whom arc 
paid from the funds of the mosque itself—gener¬ 
ally derived from lands. With many of the larger 
mosques there are school*, academies (mcdrcasolis), 
and hospitals connected, ami public kitchens, in 
which food is prepared for the poor, 

Mosquito (dim. of Span, mown, ‘a fly 1 ), a 
name applied to various liuublesuine gnats, for the 
most part belonging to the genus Culox, though 
smnetjnies members of the adjacent family Slum- 
lithe. They are very widely distrilmM, especially 
in tropical countries, but also in tlio far north, as 
in Arctic America, Lapland, uwtl Siberia. The 
numerous aperies to which the popular title mos¬ 
quito is justifiably applied arc not yet known with 
sufficient precision. Yet the entomologists cata¬ 
logue 150 specie* of Culcx alone, of which 35 occur 
in Europe, and most of these hite sorely enough to 
he ranked a* mosquitoes. In hot summons the cry 
is sometimes heard that mosquitoes have appeared 
in Britain from tlio Continent or even from 
Amcvieiv Importations no doubt (iccnv; but the 
fact is that mosquitoes arc always with us under the 
iianm of gnats. In hot weather they often appear 
in great swarms, especially in low countrips, 
ami the temperature seems to exaggerate their 
x ono]iioii8 vurueily and our sensibility too. In 
daces where they abound complete protection 
vom their notoriously intense bites in ummsl im¬ 
possible, but ‘ moHcmiLo-cur tains * of very line gauze 
are most useful safeguards at night. The natives 
of varions countries smear themselves with oil or 
grease, and sometimes sleep with their bodies almost 
buried in sand. It is noteworthy, however, that 
some people are much less susceptible ami sensitive 
to mosquito-bites than is the case with the great 
majority. In some countries an additional terror 
is associated with mosquitoes, fdnee they seem to 
be the host of tlio embryonic stage of Eihtriu san¬ 
guinis hominis ,a parasite of man associated with 
the loathsome disease of Elephantiasis (q.v.). Fur 
the structure uml life-history of most musnuitbesi 
see Gnat. 

Mosquito <Joust, uv Mosquitu, formerly an 
in depen don t state under the protectorate of Britain, 
lies on the east ride of Nicaragua (q.v.), to which 
it has belonged since 1800. The coast-lands are 
low and swampy, but the interior risen into moun¬ 
tains, ami Is healthy. The characteristic pro duel* 
of the AY eat Indies are grown. The inhabitants 
arc a mixed race, of Indian and African blood, and 
number about 15,000, The chief town is Hhioliolds 
(pop. 500), The Mosquito Coa^fc was discovered 
in 1502 by Gobi minis, and, though never con- 
quored, wafe claimed by Spain. During the 17tli 
century it was the rendezvous of the Buccaneers 
(q.v.), and was subjected to Britain in 1655, who 
only abandoned it in 1851). 
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Mossiuncdes, n seaport on Little Fish Hay 4 in 1 
Angola, the Portuguese territory on the AVest I 
Coiwt of Africa. Pop. 2000. 

BloSSCS ( Muse! ). The mosses are a class of 
am all flower lews plant*, imp civ taut \w the economy 
of nature, ami of great interest in their life-history. 
Tliov are found in all climates, but are most abund¬ 
ant in temperate regions nud in damp places. They 
are included with the Liverworts m the division 
Mu seine re, which is ehavply separated from the 
higher division of Vascular Cryptogams (Ferns, 
&e.) by tlie absence of vessels; while the lower 
members of the group consist of a mere flat thullua, 
ami are thus related to the Tluilluphytes. This, 
with other diameters, indicates that the Miisciuem 
form an indcpeudent branch of the tree of evolution, 
and are not an intermediate type. 

The uses of mosses in medicine and the arts are 
few and unimportant, but in mountain-region* the 
thick felts of moss and deep heels of peat soulc up 
tlie rain, and so prevent floods from midden storms, 
and iti dry weather supply the streams through 
weeks of ‘drought. With favouring surroundings 
the life of a moss-plant seems to be endless ; the 
mosses (Sphagnum) we see growing to-day in a 
hog are the tips of plants which began life perhaps 
thousands of years ago, and which have formed a 
great bed of peat, which may bo 20 feet thick. 
Tins social habit of moss is a peculiarity. In some 
species cushions ol nmrveiimniTogwlatity revcfomM; 
it enables individual plants to stand erect, and is of 

veat importance in the process of fertilisation. 

’he capsules of nmuy mosses must be familiar to 
every one as small sacs at the ends of their liair- 
Jike stalks, which rise in great numbers from a 
moss-cushion. These contain tha spores, from each 
of which when sown there grows m a few days a 
tiny thread-like plant, the protonema. Buds of 
young moss-plants soon appear on this, and then, 
os a rule, the thread-plant dies. A lnqsa-phmfc 
consists of a stem with leaves and roots, Tlie 
root** will grow out from any part of the plant that 
is kept dark and damp; they are very like the 



Diagram of the Life-history of a Mosa: 
a, apoieb, spore, producing Wo thread-Ilka underground proto- 
neina; c, bud fnmi protonema which will rise iuto runs*- 
plant; rf, & leaf-bear! lie portion of moas-plnnl; e f apex of 
moan-plant with club-shaped male organs (untheriiHa) pro¬ 
ducing male cells, ono of which lies between c and /; l ojiex 
af moss-plmt with bottle-shaped fomnlc organs (arenegonia) 
within which is the female cell; ff, rf, bthjtc- producing Rcneta- 
tioii which grows from divisfop of fertilised agg-ccll and upon 
tiio female plant 

protonema, indeed buds of new plants may arise 
on them, Even from a detached leaf roots am] new 
plants will grow; this is a sign of the simple 
nature of tlie tissues, lly their branching habit, 
and by the death of the older parts, which leave 
the branches as separate plants, and in many species 
by the growth of special buds which are easily 
separated from feho parent, mosses are rapidly pro¬ 


pagated, indeed in many species the production nf 
spores ia rare. The sexual mode of reproduction is 
as follows. At the apex of a plant about mid¬ 
summer inny often he seen what aie popitlnrly 
known ns moss liowers, These consist of a react to 
of numerous leaves, smaller than oidinary, a sort 
of bud in fact. In Ihe centre me male and female 
organa (anthcrUUu and ary begonia), but in some 
species the male are on one plant, the female on 
another; within tho Blowers’ are also barren leaves 
known as paraphysca, The antlierldia are club- 
shaped bodies; when ripe, if they arc wetted, they 
burst; the contained cells are squeezed out a 
gelatinous mass; within each cell is a small motile 
1 nntherozoid; ’ this, owing to the nearness of the 
plaids to one another, is able to swim away if the 
nw ia thoroughly wet. The atreliegouiu arc flask- 
shaped; within them lies, in the hot ton a of the flask, 
the large egg-cell; in the neck m ow of 'canal cells;' 
these, u-iien tlie egg-ceU is ready, Mvell up and form 
a jelly. If an autberozoid is near, it enters the 
jelly, and walking down to the egg-call fertilises 
it. The ovum now grows within the flask, which 
for a time grows with it, forming the 1 cnlyptia ;* 
but after a time the llfi.sk is split, and the glowing 
embryo force* it.* way down into the parent plant, 
j and is nourished hij it, When fully grown it is the 
capsule containing spores, of which we havenheady 
spoken, and thus the life-cycle of the lhoss is com¬ 
pleted. This cycle consists c>f two generations, tlie 
moss-plant which produces an egg; from the egg 
grows a plant which produces spores, but itself 
remains attached to the parent plant, Thfe is 
called an alternation of genemlions. The fem lias 
a similar Btorv, but in this case the spore-hearing 
generation is the conspicuous plant-. Fossil remains 
have been found in rocks of Paleozoic age. 

Glassification, —There am some 3000 species; these 
are divided intc four orders. (1) Bryaceie, which 
include the vast- majority of genera, Theepomn- 
i gimn always baa a tup, f calyptva/ which, when 
I ripe, is blown away by the viml; beneath this is 
a lid, f operculum, ‘ which splits oilfrom the capsule, 
exposing the spores. The capsule has A long stalk, 
‘seta, 1 Tho commonest forms are Fun avia. Poly- 
triclium, &c. (2) Phoscacea?, a small order; tlie 
spores me act free by the rotting of the sporan¬ 
gium ; the protoucirm ponds Is until the maturity of 
the sporangium. (3) Aiulvmew, a single gcuue \ 
no operculum ; the sporangium opens by 4-8 lougi- 
, twdiml slits-. (4j Splurguacea*,bog mosses; some 
1 of tlie cells of the leaves grow larger than the rest, 
lose their contents while their walls become spirally 
I thickened ; these celta open one into the other; tho 
smaller colls arc filled with chlorophyll, ami form a 
| network round the large empty ones. _ The tisAue 
I of the stem is in the centre a sort of pith ; outside 
1 this a layer of kmg cells with thick walls; outside 
this an epidermal layer of large empty cells. The 
male and foinalo organs are either on separate 
branches or separate plants. 

See nr ticks LiVEawOBis, FifitNxS, Gankeutions (Al< 
terxation of). Also Ituakin, rrowrpina ; Goebel, Out ' 
lines of Classification and special Morphology (Oxford); 
Bonnot.l and Murray, Handbook of Cryptog&mic Ifatany; 
nncl works on British mosses by Stark. Holmes and 
Gray, Tiagnnlt, mid Hohkirk.— 1 The so-oailed Irish moss 
(sea Cawiagbkn) ia ft seaweed. Corsican moss end 
Ccylou moss are names of nlg«j(of the genus PJocaria) 
used for produolng an edibio mucilage. Iceland Mosa 
(q, v.) is n lichen. 

ittoStngailCUL a tow n of Algeria, on tho const, 
45 miles NE. of Oimi, manufactures pottery and 
has corn-mills and tanneries, Fop, (L8S6) 12,30 - 5 > 
more than one-third being Europeans. It> was a 
place of 40,000 inhabitants in tho lfltli century; 
and has again grown up from its decayed state 
since the French took possession in 1833. 
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formerly the chief town of Ilorzc- 
£ftviiti\ a 'tin the Xiueutti, about 35 miles from 
tk Adriatic and. the tenniuus of a railway running 
2/ miles down the valley. It lakes its name 
(- ‘ old Jiridge [) from a Roman bridge of one 
arch, P5 feet in npam lias numerous mosques, 
aiid js the scat of n Homan t’nthoiic and a Greek 
biflhop. AViiie is produced, and swords and tobacco 
mtuiufacLured. Pop* < 1+fSo) 1*2,(i5A 

III).sill, a decayed town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
tlie jnoviime of Al-Jcrireh (ancient Mesopotamia), 

' is situated m the right hank of the Tigris, op- 
polite the ruins of ancient Nineveh (ti.v,), 200 
! miles ui) the liver from Jhigdnd, It is partly 
.surrounded by crumbling walls. During the 
middle ages it was a very prosperous city, with 
luueli industry —-nttslin take-s name from this 
town; now ils bazttui> are filled with the manu- 
facLures of tlio West, and almost the only export 
is gnll-miN,, from the Kurdisli mountains. Mosul 
war>formerly the metropolis of tlm Islesopotmjdan i 
(Jhrisf ialls (the Nestoriaiis, the United < lialdrcaTiH, 
the Jacobites, &C.), and still contains many 
Catholic Christian^ IVp. estimated at 30,000. 
The town, which existed in lidti, enjoyed its greatest, 
pros peri fry in tlio fllli century, and onwards, until 
the desolating inroad* of the Mongols in the isth. 
Then came the Rdjuk*; ami they were followed 
hy the Turks and since then Mosul Jims steadily 
declined. 

JIotn<villi<he. tiee Wagtail. 
tfotnzilittiti, a 4 lierotical s Mohammedan sect, 
founded by Vvnsil 1». Aju in the 2d century after 
Mohammed. They denied predestination, and re¬ 
cognised in man a power over his own action*. 
Notc-hilL See Tout moot. 

HI of eft, a name applied to two dilVcrent fomm 
of nmsicul composition —(1) a sacred cantata, con¬ 
sisting of Httvcnil vuuumnccled movements, as a solo, 
trio, chorus, fugue, &c. ; (2) n choral coin position, 
generally also of a sacrctl character, begilining with 
an introduction in the form of a song, perhaps with 
figurative accompaniment j after which follow 
several higne subjects, with their expositions, the 
whole ending cither with the exposition of the last 
subject, a repetition ut the mtioduclion, or a special 
mial subject. A iriotott diUers from a double or 
triple fugue in thufc the subject* never appear 
Minukanooiiriy, but are introduced one after the 
other. In one form of the umtefct the ftiicee.ssivc 
phvases of an entire chorale av« treated ns so many 
In gal subjects, 

llothcv Curb's (lliickcib u name (a cor 
mption cjf J\Iatcrettru \ familiarly given by sailors to ( 
tlio htunny Petrel and other small oceanic species f 
of Petrel.—The name Mother UaRKy's Goose is, J 
m like maimer, given to the Great 13laek Petrel nr 1 
C-iigaiiKc lAiimnv {Pmcdluvia t ; iff tin tea) of the 5 
J acihe Ocean (.sue article* on Petrel anil IV l- 1 
AIAltj. f 

inotliev of PeiU- 1 . See Pearl. 11 

MotUcVweU, a town of Lanarkshire, P2 miles j 
(if (Glasgow, Owing flu japid growth to the , 
uniaznig extension of its mineral industries, it has P 
watc-ir-fiU|j| 1 1 v (1877), municipal buildings i 
(1387), a public park (1887), large iron and steel 
ra.’f'Sfe. , **> < l8il 1 720 : (18111 ) «K.i i {1871 ) , 

W4:t; (1881) 12,{(04; (18fl0 )■’(),<100. * 

MothenreU, Wiou.ur, n Scofctixli poet ami u 
ftntujiiaiy, wa. Imm in (Jliisooiv, 13th October f, 
h*h, and educated m Jidhibiiiirli anil at. th« „ 


shir e’, containing biographical notices of tlio poets 
of hliftfc district from tlie iGtli to the IQtli century. 
This work was but the include to one of far greater 
importance—his Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modem 
(1827). In _1825 lie commenced the 2’aisley Maya- 
cine, in which some of his Jinest original pieces 
first the light, and in the same year accented 
tlie editorship of the Paisley Advertiser, a Con¬ 
servative journal, in 1830 he became editor of 
the (rhutgow Conner. In 1832 he published a col¬ 
lection of his best poems, entitled Poems Narrative 
and Lyrical. He died in Glasgow, November j, 
1835, at the early age of thirty-eight. Motherwell 
vltaydwy^ in best only tl\^n \ & vith, 

henutiful, and stroiig imagination, great warmtii 
uml tomlorne&h of feeling, and n thorough know¬ 
ledge of the tGchnitme of a poet. His Jennie Mori- 
soii is unsurpassed for tlio mingled pathos and 
nicturesquo beauty of its reminiscences of boyish 
love; and the little niece beginning, ‘My held in 
like to vend, Willie, has bqUIoih been read with¬ 
out tears. An enlarged edition of liis poerical 
remahia, with u memoir, was published in London 
in \m. 

Ulothcnvort (Leon tints cardiaca) t a plant 
of the natural order Lahintce, found about hedges 

ami in waste places 

in Europe, and now . 

abundantly natural- . AA 
iscd in some parts of v k 

Noitli America. It is M 

not very common in 
Britain, and probably 
lias been i lit rod need. 

It is perennial, has a ^ 

branched stem about 

3 feet high, stalked jjwjjzr 

leaves, the lower ones J^7 

3doled, aiul crowded y? 

whorls of reddish- 

white ft owcvh. The n 

plant was formerly in 

much use us a doilies- 

tic pectoml medicine, 

hut in now conipara- 4w' / 

lively little employed. 

It 1ms a strong, but 

7iot agreeable smell.— ^/|§v 

Other species of the tf M R'iyA 

same genus are found MM'}')/ p jSW 

in Euroi je and tlio 

north of ^Vfiin. ¥ 


. 11 ^ willow, liun uctoner 

DJy, and educated m iidlinbiugh and at, the 
jjmmniar-nchool uf Ibii^ey, wlini-c, in )u S Piftceitkl] 
year, lie entered theolliee of the sheriff.clerk. At 
Mic age of twenty-cue (w \va^ appointed slierill'- 
oletk depute of the county of Renfrew. In ISIS 
he published hi* first work, tlio Harp of Renfrew- 


DfotllS, ft sub-order Mother wort 

of Lejiidoptorous in- (ito/mriw canf/odtt), 
sects, which in twilight 

and darkness take Abe place, of the light-loving 
butterflies. Technically known as H etc me era, 
they are distinguished fi-om the hutlcrflies or 
liliopalocera hy tlio antemuc, which are varialjjo 
in form instead of being constantly elnh-tipped/ 
and ny the fact that the wings arc usually ox- 
paudcil, and not elevated, when tho insect is at 
rest. Like the parallel series of butferittes, Um 
moths didbi' greatly iVom one another in size and 
colour, habit and diet. The giant owl-moth of 
Brazil (Thysauia affHppina) in ensures neiirlv a font 
acioss from tip to tip of expanded wings, while the 
smallest/are hardly visible to unaided eyes. They 
arc represented in most portal of the world, and am 
usually very pndilic. The lorvtu ov eatevpillavH 
feed mostly 7 on living plants, and in this connection 
arc very familiar; others of these ravaging forms 
min clothes furs, and the like. Most of tlie Ufcfcor 
belong to the family Tijjojdm, especially to tJio 
genua Ibnea. They are the 4 moths axcclhnce, 
a™ii8t wdjoso ravages housewives carefully guard. 
Lietnes should he kept perfectly dry, and tlio 
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wardrobe, chest, Ac. containing them should have 
no cracks or crevices. Pieces of camphor, sprinkled 
pepper, and strongly odoriferous 1 moth-powder" of 
some sort will help to keep the adult moths away ; 
hut when a ho9fc of Jarvm have pssessed the gar¬ 
ment it may ho iimnemed in boiling water, carbolic 
acid, &c., or burned ns hopolesaly spoilt. Almost 
the only directly useful form is the Silk-moth 
(n.v.), There arc separate articles on the Hawk 
Moth, DeathVlieatl Moth, Gooseberry Caterpillar, 
Ac.; see also BcrrmiFLY, Caterpillar, Insects, 

Motif, in a musical composition, means the 
principal subject on which the movement U con* 
stilted, and which, during the movement, con¬ 
stantly appearing in one or other of the parts, 
cither complete or modified. In elaborate and 
long compositions there are also secondary motifs. 

Motion, Laws or, In developing the subject 
of Dynamics (q.v.) it is convenient to lay down in 
the form of postulates axioms or the fundamental 
principles on which the science is based- These 
axioms are generally referred to as the laws of 
motion, They rest ultimately, as do the axioms 
of geometry, upon our oxpencnco; and once the 
terms in which they are expressed are sufficiently 
understood, the laws themselves am admitted with¬ 
out further question. We owe to Newton wlmt 
still remains the most serviceable,. because the 
most concise and at the aarne time complete, 
expression of these dynamical axioms, Newton’s 
predecessors, particularly Galileo, had already 
formulated some of the fundamental principles of 
abstract dynamics; but in the Three Laws of 
Motion, which form the basis of the PrincipUt t we 
have for the Inst time all the necessary and suffi¬ 
cient principles laid down ill a manner easy to 
understand and easy to apply. These threa laws 
are given both under Dynamics ami under Force, 
and need not be reproduced here, 

Newton’s method of presenting his definitions 
and axioms lias been made the subject al much 
criticism, And doubtless a logician, confining 
liis attention fco the eight definitions of mass, 
momentum, inertia, force, acceleration, &c,, and 
the three Jaws of motion, could easily discover 
faults of logical arrangement. Nevertheless, tak¬ 
ing this preliminary section of the rriticipta, with 
its masterly scholia, as a whole, and bearing in 
miml that the aim is to establish a theory of 
dynamics that shall harmonise with the facts of 
experience, we shall find no difficulty in admitting 
the soundness of Newton’s principles. There is 
absolutely no confusion of thought. The demands 
on our intellectual faith, whether explicitly stated 
or implicitly involved in other statement*, are 
essentially rational. The tmatinenb is luminous 
as it is profound. Attempts have heed made to 
substitute a more logical procedure; but all such 
attempts lead to intricate jdivuseology and a 
corresponding intricacy of dynamic conception 
quite beyond tho powers of apprehension of the 
tyro. Anil even when all is done it is doubtful if 
tli© strict canons of logic am quite satisfied. It 
may be safely said that, as an introduction to the 
study of dynamics, Newton’s laws of motion, along 
with the definitions of the physical quantities 
involved, have not ob vet been surpassed. 

The train of thought running through Newtons 
method may be thus described Every thing dyna¬ 
mical that happens in nature consists of changes 
of position and motion of the pArts of a material 
system. _ Fixing our attention on one body or 
particle in the system, we soon perceive by experi¬ 
ence that Us changes of motion or (more strictly) 
momentum relatively to the other parts of the 
system must depend on the mechanism connecting 
it with these parts. With tills mechanism, how¬ 


ever, we do not at first explicitly concern ourselves. 
For it we substitute the conception of force, or iU 
time-accumulation, impulse, which wo regard as 
tho external something causing the imserved 
change in momentum mid measured by that 
change. This force may be constant or variable 
in space, or it may depend on the velocity of the 
body. Oil these conceptions and definitions wo 
base the simplest department of abstract dynamics 
—that known as the dynamics of a particle. Many 
of Its theorems are foirud to be very approximately 
realised in the lulling .of bodies, in the Bight of 
projectiles, in the morions of planets and comets 
round the sun. But before we can pass to the 
dynamics of material systems we must restore the 
1 muds wo. severed when wc introduced the idea of 
force acting oil a single ] jar tide. This Newton 
completely effected by his third law, in which 
every force is recognised as being only the half of 
a whole, the other half being the equal but 
oppositely directed reaction. This menus that 
whatever, change of momentum may be observed 
to be taking place in one purlicle must bo balanced 
by an equal and opposite change of momentum 
occurring elsewhere, Thus,, the momentum of a 
material 'system as a whole can never change, how¬ 
ever much its configuration may alter, in virtue of 
the mutual actions of its parts. And in this state¬ 
ment we may readily recognise the generalisalion 
of the first law of motion—commonly called the 
Law of Inertia-in its application to any complex 
material system, dynamically isolated, ami con¬ 
sidered as a unity. Newton’s very remarkable 
second interpretation of the third law, given at the 
end of the scholium attached, implicitly contains, 
as was first pointed out by Thomson and Tait, 
nearly the whole of the modern doctrine of energy. 
It is discussed under that beading, See also FoiiCii 
for the discussion ol the Second Law.—-For Motion 
in Plants?, me Iuiutauilitv, Plants, Sexhitive 
Plants, Spore; for animal locomotion, sec Fly- 
inc?, Horse, Ac. 


Motley, JOHN Lothrop, historian and diplo¬ 
matist, was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
April 15, 1814, Ho bud an in- cn^u mi i.. u.s. 
licritftTicG of wit and literary taste iy j. b, L^iacon 
as well ns of fortune, and had all Culjj™j>\ 
timely advantages of education and travel to 
make him the * picked man of counLrius* which 
he became. lie attended the school at North¬ 
ampton, Massachusetts, kept by Dr Cogswell and 
Bancroft the historian, and at tho ago of thirteen 
entered Harvard College, graduating in 1831. 
He next studied in German universities, and at 
Gottingen was the intimate friend of Bismarck. 
His reading was various and enormous, especially 
in poetry and fiction, and in modern languages, 
lie ‘toiled terribly ’ afterwards, when lie made the 
studios fur his history, but Ilia early assiduity was 
like that of a bee m a ilower-garden, lie was 
naturally a favourite in society, as he was tall and 
exceedingly handsome, with a captivating manner. 
His resemblance to Lord Byron was striking. 
He was married in 183? to Miss Benjamin, a lady 
of beauty and accomplishments. In 1839 he pub¬ 
lished tu» first work, an historical novel, entitled 
Morton's Hope. Its brilliant pictures were ad¬ 
mired, but it was not successful. His second 
novel, Mcmjmoicnt, .was partly a protest against 
the gloom of Puritanism, and was more favourably 
received; yet it was evident that the gonius of the 
author was nob tu be displayed in fiction. \Yhcn, 
afterwards, the splendour of Motley's style lighted 
up the great scenes of history;, a*, for instance, the 
abdication of Charies Y. in ■ the town-hall of 
Brussels, it was seen that liis ardent and im¬ 
aginative nature had found its jwedesfcined place. 
Ilia studies early turned in tins direction, but 
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fully teu years were curiMinicd in Jiis prepara¬ 
tions, and in rumpiettag hi* History of the IJutvh 
llcpMic. This work, published in 1830, estub- 
UslKill his fame, and was translated into ninny 
languages, the Irene*]] version lnfin^j .supervised bv 
Guizot The hihotim which were Ihe indispens¬ 
able foundation of the work can be compre¬ 
hended best from the authors own account, which 
will bo found in a letter printed in T)r Holmes’ 
Memoir of Motley (1878). 'This letter is furfclier- 
mure valuable as a, sketch of his, intended work t 
which was to bo continued to 1618, Lite peace of 
Westphalia—a vast design which he did not live 
to accomplish. In J 857 he was once more in fins Ion, 
tind contributed to the Atlantic Monthly a paper m 
Florence. Hut lie boon returned to Europe, as the 
luatorinL for Euiopcftii history weie nut accessible 
in the United States. The first part of his History 
of the United Netherlands appeared in 1800. Tlie 
capacity for research and the power of pictorial 
representation were eumbiuud in this as in the 
pi cmling work. 

The civil war in the United States aroused tlie 
deepest feeling iu Motley, and hi* letters to the 
London Times upon the policy of the Eritirii 
governiaeiit wcie probably, the most uapovtr.nl 
and decisive of all the eifbrta made li.y patriotic 
Americaiw to enlighten the Brit la h public upon 
the momentous issue* involved. In 1861 lie was 
appointed minister tu Austria, and remained until 
I8(i7, when he resigned in consequence of a foolish 
attack made upon him. In 1808 the second part of 
the History of the United Netherlands appeared. 
In J8G9 he was appointed wiirister to Great 
Britain, but was su nun aril v recalled the following 
year, under eiren instances'which made the recall 
an indignity. There had grown up a deadly feud 
between Charles Sumner, senator from Mas*a- 
chasctts, and Fresident Grant; and, tu Motley 
and Sumner wore intimate friends, the recall of 
the minister was designed as a blow at lbs senator. 
The pretext was that Motley Imd dlfcvcguuletl bin 
instructions, but it is evident that his dismissal 
had been determined upon. Motley was out to 
the heart, and brooded over his unmerited disgrace 
to the day of his death, 

11 hi next ami final work was The Life and Death 
of John Durnovcliii a biography which is virtually 
history, and a part of his main theme, though 
not a distinct con tin nation, AfLer the death of 
his wife in 1874 Motley paid another visit tu the 
united States His severe UlIkuivs mid trials hud 
unpaired Iifs strength, and lie had had some slight 
attacks of apopLxy. After hU return to England 
in 1870 ho giadnallv sank, and died at Kingston 
IiUHselli the DoY^etbliive residence of ins daughter, 
Sir william Vernon Haicourt’s wife, May 21), 1877. 
He was huvied at Ken.sal Green. 

I lie character of Motley is strongly impressed 
upon his works, and they are as far removed from 
uhiuiIh as possibles Hi* Jong studies, aided by his 
| creative imagination, enabled him to make past 
ages live again, and lu piesent historical poison- 
! ages with their own tiaits and manners. Few 
i historians have given such illuniumtUm ami stereo¬ 
scopic reality to people and scenes described ; ami \ 
the same eager nature makes it impossible for him ■ 
to attain to pullcml impartiality, Ho glories in ! 
bem^ a piutinaw^a partisan of progress, liberty, { 
and Immunity. CriLimm has touched his namv- y 
tions only iu some minor details; o! their general 
fait lif li mess lhere is no question. ( 

Two lajge volumes of Ilia correspondence were edited { 
by George William Curtis in 1888. Hia own Letters are f 
picturesque, eloquent, and weighty by turns. Many of t 
them a ro addressed to fir Holmes, bis most intimate* c 
friend. bjsiuarok'fj Iofctcx3 are naive and clianiline, i 
giving a most unexpected and pleasing insight into the <J 


life nnd‘character of the great chancellor. The Memoir 
by Dr Holmes (1878) is an ci fleet toon te tribute, Tlie 
appreciation of his work* in Holland was motffc gratifying, 
Visitors, to the Hague are shown the room in the 
Queen's Palace in the Wood whero, by royal invitation, 
Hatley lived and worked, during bus last visit. 

Motl’il, a town of Spain, 31 miles S. by E, of 
Gnnmria and nearly 3 miles front the sea, with 
sugar and cotton factories, and lend mines and 
works. Esparto grass is expoited, The port is 
at Cnlaliondfi, (H miles KE. Pop. 10,665- 
lUotfo, in Heraldry, a word or short sentence 
which forms an accompaniment to a cuat-of-arms, 
crest, or household badge; it was called in Scotland 
tUe'ditttm.’ lu Franco and Scothuid it was fre- 
fpienriy placed above the crest, in England almost 
in variably below the escutcheon. A met, to is 
Mime!imea a religious or moral sentiment, as 
1 Uaide/ hi foi,’ 4 Hmimnitate/ ‘Ft, dooms ot 
pretium iccli ’ (Grafton); it is not imfrequently 
n heroic ox cl amid ion cir wnr-cty, 1 Courage sans 
pour,’ ‘Forward/ Sometimes it alludes to a 
peculiar tenure, as ‘Free for a blast v (Clerk of 
Penicuik); while in a great many ernes it bears 
reference to tlie nest, badge, or some bearing of 
the escutcheon. Tims, Stuart, Earl of Moray, has 
for crest a pelican wounding herself, ami for motto, 
‘Stilus per Christum Uedemplmem.' Not a few 
mottoes are ‘ canting' or punning allusions to the 
family name—os * Sen to aniovia Diviiri,’ for Scuda¬ 
more ; * Vcr non semper vircL/ for Yemon; ‘Fare, 
foe/ for Fairfax; 4 Time Deum, cole re gem,’ for 
Coleridge; and ‘ Tcrnm quia teneor/ for Holden. 
Two mottoes are soinetimes used by the same family 
—one above the crest, the other below tlie shield. 
The motto, * Dieu et moil Droit/ which accompanies 
the royal amis of Great firi tain, is supposed to have 


been a war-cry, amt was used in England at least 
ns early as the lime of Henry VI. It* origin has 
been assigned to a saying of Kiclinrd l. t ‘Not wo, 
but God and our right hare vanquished France/ 
Sec Set on’s Law a fid Practice of Heraldry (18(38), 

ftloiLfllim [Oms Nminion ), the wild sheep of 
Corsica, Sardinia, central Asia, &r P See AitctaLi, 
and Shkicp. 

Moukdcu. Sec Mukuus. 

Uloiild, or MqULmNiws, the common name of 
many minaLefungi which make 

their appearance, often in - - - 

croudetl multitude*, on decay- 

ing or clfceniipil plants mid , / 

animain and umiual and vege- 

tahlo snhstfLiices. To the naked 

eye they often seem like 

patches of fine cobweb, which 

are -shown by the microscope Ng j Ss M jftT 

to consist of cellular threads. 2 " ^1 

Their structure and history are 

dascribed in the article Fukoi, 

from the systematic part of 

which it will be seen that tlie_ 

popular mum? is applied to 8 
many very dilferent forms— WSttSiS 
e.g. the common AVI rite Mould 
(hfucor wucedo ), tlie bread 
Mould {JSitrotiitm Aspergitlvs- 
yhiucus ), the mould of fruit 4 
aud jam (Pemeillnm (flu uemn ), V, 

&c. ^ec also Duv Hot. — 

Moiilriingfs, the curved _ 

and plane surfaces used as A 

ornaments in cornices, panels, B 
arches, d:c,, and in all enriched 


apertures in buildings. In 
classic architecture tlie mould- 
iu^s arc few in number, and 
do finitely fixed in their forma. 


.fs. In 
mould- Llassio Moulclmga, 


The illustvatloa 
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shows (1) the Echinus, (2) Cyma Recta, (3) Cymn 
Keversa, (4) Beotia, (5) Toms; another is the 
Fillet (q,v.); and each of these moulding has its 
proper place assigned to it ia each order {see 
Column), In Gothic architecture, and all other 
styles, the mouldings are not reduced to a system 
as in the Greek and Homan styles, hut may he 
used in every variety of form afc the pleasure of 
the artist. Certain forma generally prevail at one 
period in any style. Thus, in Gothic architecture 
the date of a building may in many instances he 
determined by the form of the mouldings. The 
Norman mouldings were very simple in outline, 
and frequently enriched with the zigzag and billet 
ornaments. Fig. 6 is a common Norman form. 

In the English style the mouldings are also 
simpio in outline, and are usually arranged in 
rectangular divisions, as in iig, 7, ami consist of 



Yunona Mouldings. 


alternate rounds and hollows, hi late examples 
of this stylo the fillet was introduced (iig. S)aml 
led to the more elaborate form of mouldings during 
the Decorated period l Iig. 9). The mouldings of 
the Perpendicular style are generally Hatter and 
thinner fclian liio preceding, and have large hollows 
separated by narrow it Hol-s. 

Mouliiis, the capital of the French department 
of Allier, on the right bank of the river AHlcr, horo 
crossed by a handsome atone bridge of thirteen 
arches, lies 196 miles by rail BBE. of Paris and 124 
N\V. of Lyons. A derm, well-built town, with 
pretty promenades, it 1ms a cathedral (1468-1871 ), 
the choir old; a square tower of film old castle of the 
dukes of Bourbon; a lflth-ocntury bolfrv; and the 
chapel of a former convent. Marshals Villms and 
Berwick were natives, and Clarendon wrote here 
groat part of his History. Nor must Sterne's Maria 
be forgotten, Pop. 11872) 19,774; (1836) 21,213, 
Mo ill i kicin. See Maui.main. 

Moult mi, See Multan. 

Moulting* a general name for the process by 
which birds lose some of their feathers, or crusta¬ 
ceans cash their culiculiu sheila, or young insects 
get rid of their outer husk in inetnmoV]diesis, The 
shedding of the hair in mammilla ami the sloughing 
of snakes, &c. are also analogous. See Biiid, 
ClEAU, ClI USTACEA, HAIIl, INSECTS, SNAKE, &C. 

Moulton, Louise Uhandleji, writer, was horn 
in Poinfret, Connecticut, 5th April 1835, married at 
twenty W. U. Moulton, a Boston publisher, and 
lias published children's stories, novels, essays, ami 
poems. Her stories arc unaffected and well con¬ 
structed, full of grace mid tenderness; her verse 
reveals the rarer gift of lyrical music. Here may 
be named Bedtime Stories (1873; followed hy ft 
second series in 1875, and a third in 1880); Some 
Women's Hearts (1874); Miss Eyre from Boston, 
tUc. (1889); and hi the Garden of Dreams (1890), 
a volume of charmingly Lender and pathetic verse. 

Moultrie, Foin\ a for brass on Sullivan’s Island, 
at the month of Charleston Harbour, South Carolina, 
celebrated for the topulse of a British squadron corn* 
rounded by Sir Peter Parker, 28th January 177C. 


The fort, which had 26 gnus and 435 men, and was 
commanded by Colonel William Moultrie {1731- 
1805), hud been hastily built of palmetto logs, in 
two rows Hi feet apart, with the space between 
Jilled with sand. The spongy wood of the palmetto 
was found to resist the camion balls perfectly. 

Moultrie, John, minor poet, horn in London 
in 1799, educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, took ordeis, and was presented in 1823 
In the rectory of Rugby, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Arnold, lie died in 1871.* Sonic 
little poems of deep tenderness in My Brothers 
Grave (1837), ami The Bream of Life (K343), have 
kept liis name from being quite forgotten ; neither 
the praises of "Wordsworth nor Pvaed could keup 
Gudim alive. There in a Memoir by Derwent 
Coleridge prefixed to an edition of his Booms{ 1876). 
t Mound-birds [ Mcarwaditto), a family of gal¬ 
linaceous birds remarkable for the large mounds 
which they build as incubators for the cg^s, They 
are natives of Australasia, and of the islands in 
the Eastern Archipelago and Pacific. The Australian 
Megapodes [Mcqajmlim tumulus), about the size 
of common fowls, build i noun Is of leaves, vege¬ 
table refuse, und soil, and add to them year after 
year until they become in mien so structures. The 
largest on record measured 150 feet in eireunifcr- 
encu. Both sexes work at the nest, in which the 
eggs are laid in separate holes at a depth of 5 or 
fl feet, and left to bo hatched by the warmth of the 
decomposing vegetable matter. The mound of the 
Nicobar species (M. nicabarecam) seems to lie used 
not only by tho original pair, but by their descend¬ 
ants a* well. In a related genus, Leipoa, the eggs 
are laid separately in a circle hi the centre of the 
mound, and then deeply covered up with compost. 
In the genus TaUegall as —represented by the large 
Umsh-turkey ( TalkqaUm hithami) of Australia— 
the mounds are used socially by a number of birds, 

Mound Guilders, the name given to n 
vanished race of North America, by whose labour 
the remarkable earth mounds found in the United 
States worn raised. These mounds exist in extra¬ 
ordinary numbers over all the country between the 
Alleghany and llooky Mountains, hut childly in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri; they arc 
abundant in all the Gulf States, and even farther 
south, nnd they extend at least as far north as the 
On at Lakes. "Their usual height is from 6 to 30 
feet, with a diameter of 40 to 109 feet. Tho 
majority are simply conical burial mounds, mostly 
rising from 15 to 25 feet, though one in West 
Virginia is 70 feet high and over 300 feefc in 
diameter at the base. But very many ot here of 
these mounds are defensive, and others again have 
a religious origin. The fortifications, usually 
earthworks raised on heights near sonic water- 
corn sc, embmee walls, trenches, watch-towers, 
and are too skilfully constructed to have been 
temporary defences } many inch urologist* believe 
that there was a eunnectcd line of defensive works 
from Now York tn Ohio. In tho Mississippi 
Valley, whore the largest uiohuiIh are, these forks 
disappear; and it is supposed that the principal 
enemies of tho Mound Builders, had their borne in 
the east—perilaps in tho Allcghanies. Some of the 
Ohio fortresses cneloso over 190 notes, the walls of 
earth, winding in mid out, in each case being several 
miles long. In the alluvial valleys other enclosures 
have been found, regular— circular, square, &c,— 
in shape; tlicsc have been called 4 sacred en¬ 
closures,’ but on very problematical grounds; and 
the same criliel&m applies to tho identification of 
the smaller low mounds, from a few inches square 
to 50 by 15 feet, which have been culled ‘altars/ 
Of the ‘temple* mound*, however, there are 
numerous examples, sonic very large; one in 
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Illinois reaches a height of flQ feet, and measures 
700 liv 500 feet afc the base; and another in 
Mississippi in 500 by 400 feet, and its topmost 
mound is 80 feet above the base. To these must 
he .added the curious mounds construe ted in the 
shape of animals, and sometimes extending to 
a length of 400 feet. They are most numerous in 
Wisconsin, but one of the most interesting is the 
serpent mound near Hush Creek, Ohio [figured 
ftnil described in The Century, April 1800). 

As to the identity of the Mound Guilders opinions, 
of course, dill'er. Tliegeiiei al tendency is to i ueognisc 
their descend ant a in the Natchez, and other kiiulied 
tribes whom the Spaniards found on the Mississippi, 
partly because liieir chief was both king and 
deity—lie was regarded as the child of the hiu — 
mid ho we find evidences nf the religious feeling 
and the despotic power necosaiy to secure lhe 
iiccompliriliinent of such enormous works. The 
race may perhaps also have survived in the more 
highly civilised tribes whom J)e Soto ami his fol¬ 
lowers met wilh in Finikin and the other southern 
stales. Hut a comparison of the Mound Ihiihlurs’ 
civilisation with that which prevailed in Mexico 
when Cortes lauded, supplies very strung argu¬ 
ments for connecting these northern Indians, 
driven south by their nomadic enemies, with the 
tribes who eiinio from the north and in turn 
expelled successively the Tollmen and one another, 
blending their move savage customs with the higher 
civilisation which they found there (see Mexico). 
The contents of the mound* support this view. It 
is evident that fclic Mound Builders, like the later 
Mexican tribes, were in the transition stage between 
the stone and metal age; copper they luul obtained 
in the samo primitive manner as it was obtained 
iu Mexico, but the weapons auil tools were stone 
implements, and knives of obsidian especially—the 
well-known siimlieml knives nf the Aztecs—wave 
common. Their art and nnuiufacLures were both 
of a low standard; but it is well known that 
the invaders of the Mexican tableland partly 
absorbed the civilisation they found there, partly 
degraded It. Finally* it may he mentioned that 
the sepulchral mounds yield many evidences of the 
eiuel rites of their builders; and the pyraundul 
form of the 1 temple * mounds is lepmUicerl in the 
icomlli of Mexico. See Stpiier and Davis, Ancient 
Monuments of the MisshsinjA Valley { 1848); Con¬ 
an Fs Footprints of VtuiiJtcd Haws in the Mims* 
Aypi Valley; Tlmmton, Antiquities of Tennessee 
(1800) j Shepherd, Antiquities of Ohio (1890); and 
Moorehead, Fort Ancient, Ohio (1S90). 

Ho uu tain Asli. See It OWAN. 
Mountaineering:. See A lpink Clvu. 
Mountain-leather, etc. See Amphibole, 
Mouutuiu Meadow* Sec Daniti-x 

Mountain*. Every one knows wlmt a moun¬ 
tain is, mid vet il is hart) to give an adequate 
(lelhiitum of the term. Wq may say vaguely that 
any region the surface of which rises with a more or 
lens steep gradient to a height <if 1000 feet or move 

is a mountain. Mountains diflbr vastly in form_ 

some assuming pyramidal or conical shapes, others 
forming ridges, others occurring n>s irregular amor¬ 
phous masses. Some again stand in more or less 
isolated positions, whilst in other cases very mauy 
crowd together, forming u bjJbnry mass of elevated 
ground ; ami yet others, amongst which are the 
most prominent mountains of the globe, extend 
continuously in delinite directions as long ranges 
and chains for hundreds or thousands of miles. 
.Notwithstanding this diversity of form and of 
grouping, all mountains may he classified as—(a) 
mountains of accumulation, (/j) mountains of eleva¬ 
tion, (c) mountains of civcuin denudation. 

(u) Mountains of Accumulation *—Volcanoes nurv 


he taken as the type of this class of mountain 
(fig. 1). These lire of course formed by the accumula 
tion of igneous materials around the focus or fori o 



Fig. 1,—Volcano ; Mountain of Accumulation. 

eruption, Most volcanoes are more or le&s conical 
in shape ; hub in the case of those which have been 
lonjj extinct the form bus often been greatly 
modified hy the denuding action of the snhaifial 
agents. Some very ancient ones have been so 
demolished that frequently all that remains of 
them arc mere stumps, formed of the hard 
crystalline rocks that plug up the pipes or dues 
through which the igneous materials found a 
passage to the surface. In former times lava 
.seems often to have welled up along the linen of 
extensive fissures and flooded Mir rounding regions, 
This happening again and again, vast plateaus 
have been built up. These am called plateaus of 
Hcemniduffon. i I any of these, however, have since 
been highly denuded', so that they have now quite 
a mountainous appearance (fig, 2). As examples 


1 Fig, 2,—Platenu of Acouiuulnfcion, A—11; showing 

Mountains of Circinmlonndation (;>i, m). 

may be mentioned the denuded plateaus of Iceland, 
the* Faroes, Antrim and Mull, Abyssinia, and the 
Deccan. Of course plateaus of accumulation arc 
not always formed oc igneous* rocks, Any area of 
approximately horizontal aqueous strata, were it 
to be elevated to it height of a thousand feot or 
so, would form a plateau of the kind, such ns the 
plateau of the Colorado. That plateau is geologi¬ 
cally of recent origin, and yet .sufficient time lias 
elapsed to allow of profound erosion of its surface. 
Thus, mountains and plateaus of accumulation 
often owe many of their present features to the 
action of denuding agents. 

[b] Mountains of Elevation owe their origin to 
the folding, crumpling, and fracturing of strata 
that accompany certain meat movements of the 
earth’s crust. They aro lines of weakness along 
which the rocks have yielded lo excessive lateral 
compression by folding and doubling up, during 
the sinking down of the coo) outer shell of the 
globe upon the more rapidly contracting hot 
nucleus. The simplest structure presented by such 
mountains is shown in the Uinta Mountains of 
Wyoming and Utah. This is a /lafclcned arch of 
strata, having a breadth of 50 miles and a length of 
150 miles, which bulges up to a height of oObO or 
G000 feet above the plains on cither .side, Tt shows 
a broad plateau-like surface which has been deeply 
eroded. Powell he)lores Unit a thickness of 
3J miles of strata has been denuded from its 
surface. In the Jura Mountains wo have a series 
of parallel ridges, each ridge coinciding with it 
symmetrical anticlinal or saddlo-backed arrange¬ 
ment of strata, ^ while the intervening hollows 
occupy symmetrical synclinal troughs (fig. 3). 
The tops of the anticlines arc all more or less 
denuded. In the western part of the same range 
of mountains the flexures of the strata are mostly 
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unayininotricftl (fig- d). In the Alps mid mountain- 
ranges of similar character the flexures of the strata 


Bnltathnl, MHnUor. Hameux. 



Fig. 3.—Symmetrical Flexures of Swiss Jura 
(Mountains of Elevation), 


are frequently reversed—the beds being doubled 
back so that older strata are inverted and over¬ 
turned upon younger beds. The accompanying 


section exhibits the piincipal features in what \* 

known as the Alpine type of mountain structure 


Hi Clause. Valiprlne. 



Fig. 4,—Unsy in metrical Flexures of Swiss Jura 
(Mountain', of Elevation). 


(fig. 5). A glance at the diagram will show tlicd 
the greater features of the surface coincide apprnxi 
mutely with the larger flexures of the strata, but 



Fig. 6.—Section ncros* a Mountain-chain (Elevation Mountains ): «—«, Isoclinal Folds* (allowing inversion 

of strata); fi—6, Symmetrical Folds. 


that these features have been greatly modified 
by denudation. In Mich mountain*regions the 
highly flexed and contorted strata arc fiequenLly 
dislocated; but for the sake of clearness such 
dislocations arc not represented in bhe diagram. 
Occasionally we find that the prominent features 
in a mountain-region have been determined by pro¬ 
found dislocations of the rocks, as is well shown in 
the parallel ranges of the Great Basin, of western 
Arizona, and of northern Mexico. That region has 
been divided into a aeries of Jong narrow blocks by 
a system of parallel dislocations—the prominent 
mountain-ridges corresponding to the blocks on 
tho high or upcast side of the imcbiucH, Although 
tlie direction and general form of those mountains 
are thus the result of cartli-movements, the 
evidence of subsequent erosion and denudation is 
everywhere conspicuous. 

(c) Mountains of Given m (foundation .—In countries 
composed of undulating and highly-folded strata 
which have been for long ages exposed to bhe 
action of eroding agents the ultimate form assumed 
by the ground is directly dependent on the character 
of tlie rocks and the mode of their arrangement 
(fig, 6). Plateaus in course of time como to he 



Fig. G.—Escarpment (tf, c) and Hills of Circum- 
domidation (A, h). 


deeply trenched in different directions ami eventu¬ 
ally lose their plateau character. The remaining 
portions of high ground then form groups of moun¬ 
tains amt hills. In regions of horizontal or approxi¬ 
mately horizontal strata the mountains assume tlie 
form of pyramids or flat-topped me sets and buttes, 
excellent examples of which are seen in tlie 
western territories of North America, and in the 
much-denuded basaltic plateaus of Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands (fig, 2). In regions of folded and 
contorted strata, composed of diverse kinds of 
rock, the orographic features are more variable. 
A highly-denuded plateau of folded strata seen 
from a height presents the appearance of a tumbled 
and billowy sea—the Scottish Highlands nml the 
high grounds of Scandinavia bein/j examples of 
mountains of circumdeniulation which have been 
carved out of elevated plateaus of denudation 
(Jig. 7). The origin of a plateau formed of such 
folded ami contorted strata requires a word of 


explanation. Mountains of elevation arc in the 
course of time denuded and degraded, and should 
the laud of which they form a part remain long 
enough above the sea, the whole surface must 



Fig, 7— Plateau of Denudation, A —B ; shoving 
Mountains of Circuindenudation (w,wi). 


eventually be reduced to ibe condition of a low 
gently undulating plain, Should elevation now 
ensue, this plain becomes a plateau—the surface 
of which by-aml-by is trenched ami furrowed by 
running water, &'c., as is the euso with the ancient 
plateaus of Scotland and .Scandinavia, 

Age ofJ^Tmtntains ,—As might have been expected, 
mountains are of all geological dates, and tlie age 
of a large number has been determined. But thin 
lias reference chiefly to those that owe their origin 
to accumulation (volcanic cones) or to com¬ 
pression and folding of strata during great, earth- 
movements (mountains of elevation). Many of 
the latter are the result, not of one, but of several 
successive periods of uplift. It can often ho shown 
that between those periods of movement- the 
mountains have been subjected to long-conlinued 
erosion, and partially or even wholly submerged, 
while newer ami uml aliens of sediment were gradu¬ 
ally piled up over their denuded surfaces. Tlie 
Pyrenees, tho Alps, tlie Jura, the Himalayas, the 
Andes, and many other conspicuous ranges have 
been formed by successive upthrusts, separated by 
longer or shorter periods of degradation and sedi¬ 
mentation. Some mountains of elevation, which 
originated in very early geological times, appear to 
have been denuded down to their very roots— 
reduced to the condition of low-lying plains. Such 
plains have subsequently been pushed up bodily 
and converted into plateaus, which in the course of 
time have been profoundly modified by denudation, 
so as now to present the apjieftr/incB of a rolling 
mountainous country—the mountains being moun¬ 
tains of circumdemulation (fig. 7). Tho greatest 
ami loftiest mountains of elevation have all received 
their latest uplift in comparatively recent geological 
times. Amongst such young ranges \ve find that 
tlie larger orographic features coincide more or 
less closely with the greater convolutions, folds, 
and fractures of the strata. Ia ranges belonging 
to much older dates denudation 1ms profoundly 
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Illinois reaches a height of 00 feet, and measures 
TOO by oOG feet at the base; aiul another in 
Mi^issippi is GOO by -100 feet, nnd its topmost 
mound is 80 feet above the base. To these iu list 
be added the curious mounds constructed in tlie 
fthape of animats, and sometimes extending to 
a length of 400 feet. They are most numerous in 
Wisconsin, hut one of the mint interesting is the 
Min ieut in omul near Bush Creek, Ohio (ligurcd 
aim described in The Century, April 1890). 

As to the identity of the Mound Builders opinions, 
of course* differ. The gcncial tendency is to iccognisc 
their descendants in the Natchez and other kindred 
tribes whom the Simniards found on (he Mississippi, 
partly be cans a tiieir chief was both king and 
deity—I umy.xs regarded us the child of tlicMui — 
and so we find evidence* of the religious feeling 
anil the despotic power necessary to .secure the 
accomplishliicnt of such enormous works. The 
race may perhaps aWo have survived in the more 
highly civilised hikes whom He Soto and his ful- 
loweifi met with in Kloiida aiul tlm other southern 
.states Hut a comparison of the Mound Bnildem 1 
civilisation with that which prevailed in Mexico 
when Cortes landed, supplies very strong uvgu* 
men Us for connecting these northern Indium, 
driven smith hy their nomadic enemies, with the 
tribes who came from the north nnd in turn 
expelled successively the To) tecs ami one another, 
blending their move savage custom* with the higher 
civilisation which they found there (see Mexico). 
The contents of the mound* support this view. It 
is evident that the Mound Hinklers, like the later 
Mexican tribes, were in the transition stage between 
tlui stone and metal age; copper they had obtained 
in the sumo primitive manner as it was obtained 
in Mexico, but the weapons ami tools were stone 
implements, and knives of obsidian cmiipci filly — the 
well-known saeriliciiil knives of the Aztecs—were 
common. Their art and matmfaeLuros were both 
of a low standard ; hilt it is well known that 
the invadem of the Mexican tableland partly 
absorbed the civilisation they found there, partly 
degraded it. Finally, it may be mentioned that 
tlm sepulchral mounds yield many m ideiiees of the 
cruel lites of their htiildeis; and the pyramidal 
form of the * temple 1 mounds is reproduced in the 
teoralli of Mexico. Sec Sipiicr and Davis, Ancient 
Monuments of the Mi^is^wpi Valley (1818); Con- 
ant's Footprint# of Vanished Uncut in the JUiubitt- 
sippi Valley ; Tlmibton, Antiquities of Tvnncme 
(JStfO); Shepherd, Atttifjititiut of Ohio (1800) ■ and 
Moorehead, Fort Ancient, Ohio (1890). 

Mountain Ash* Sec Rowan. 
Mountaineering' See Alfxse Club. 
Mountain-leather, <fcc. Sec Amphibole. 
Mount aiu Meadow* Sec Dan it eh. 

Mountains. Every one knows what a moun¬ 
tain is, and yob it is hard to give an adequate 
definition of the term. AYe may say vaguely that 
any region the surface of which rises with a more or 
je*s steep gradient to a height of 1000 feet or more 
H a mountain, Mountains differ vastly in form— 
xiniia assuming pyramidal or arnica] shapes, ofcheix 
forming ridges, others occurring as irregular amor¬ 
phous imwer*. Some again stand in more or less 
isolated positions, whilst in other cases very many 
wowil together, funning a billowy mass of elevated 
ground ; mul yet others, amongst which are the 
most prominent mountains of the globe, extend 
continuously in definite direct ions as long ranges 
nnd chains for hundreds or thousands of miles. 
Not>vjfchsfcaiii ling this diversity of form arid of 
grouping, all mountains may lie classified as— (a) 
mountains of accumulation, {/;) mountains of eleva¬ 
tion, (c) mountains of ciiciiindemulation, 

{a) Mountains of Accumulation, —Volcanoes may 


be taken as the type of thus class of l noun tains 
(fig. 1), These are of course formed by the accumula¬ 
tion of igneous materials around the focus or fuci o/ 



Fi a .i — Yokwwi; Mountain of Accumulation. 


eruption. Most volcanoes are more or loss conical 
in shape : but in the cutfe of those which have been 
lung extinct the form has often been giefttly 
modified by the denuding notion of the HUbftcvial 
agents. Sun to very aticfoul ones have been so 

demolished that frequently nil that remains of 
them uie mere stumps, farmed of the hard 
crystalline rocks that plug up the pipes or Hues 
through which the igneous material^ found a 
passage to the surface*. In former times lava 
.seems often to have welled up along the lilies of 
extensive fissures and Hooded mu rounding regions*. 
This happening again and again, vast plateaus 
have been built up. These are called plutcaire of 
accumulation. Many of these, however, have since 
been highly denuded, so that they have now quite i 
a mountainous appearance (Jig. 2), As examples 



Fig.2.—Plateau of Accumulation, A—B; drawing 
Mountains of Clirciiindenudation [m, in). 

may he mentioned the denuded plateaus of Iceland, 
the Faroes, Antrim ami Mull, Abyssinia, ami the 
Deccan. Of course plateaus of accumulation are 
not always formed ox igneous rocks. Any area of 
approximately horizontal aqueous strata, wore it 
to he elevated to a height of a thousand, feet or 
so, would form a plateau of the kind, such as the 
plateau of the Colorado. That plateau is geologi¬ 
cally of recent origin, and yet sufficient time has 
elapsed to allow of profound erosion of ihs surface. 
Tims, mountains and plateaus of accumulation 
often owe many of their present features to the 
action of denuding agents. 

(6) Mountains of Elevation owe their origin to 
the folding, crumpling, and fracturing of strata 
that accompany certain great movements of the 
earth’s crust, They me lines of weakness along 
which Urn rocks have yielded to excessive lateral 
compression by folding nnd doubling up, during 
the sinking down of the cool outer shell of the 
globe upon the more rapidly contracting liot 
nucleus. The simplest structure presented by such 
mountains is shown iu the Uinta Mountains of 
Wyoming and Utah. This is a flattened nrch of 
.strata, having a breadth of uO miles and ti length of 
130 miles, which bulges up to a height of 5000 or 
G000 feet above the plains on either side. H shows 
u broad plateaudikesuvfa.ee. which has been deeply 
eroded. Powell believes Hint it thickness of 
34 miles of strata has been denuded from its 
surface, In the Jura Mountains wo have a series 
0 / parallel lidges, each ridge coinciding with a 
symmetrical anticlinal or saddle-backed arrange¬ 
ment of strata, while the intervening hollows 
occupy symmetrical synclinal troughs (fig. 3). 
The tuns of the anticlines arc all more or loss 
denuded, I 11 tho western part of the same range 
of mountains the flexures of the strata are mostly 
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unsyinnietricul {firr. 4). In the Alps and mountain- 
ranges of similar character the flexures of the strata 


section exhibits the principal features in ivliat 
known ns the Alpine type of mountain * tincture 


Uilllatllfll. XHrutcr. JUimpUT. 



Fig. 3.—Symmetrical Flexures of .Swiss Jura 
(Mountains of Fie vat ion), 



Fig. 1.—Unsymmetrical Flexures of Swiss Jura 
(Mountains of Elevation). 


are frequently reversed—the beds being doubled 
hack so that older strata are inverted and over¬ 
turned upon younger beds. The accompanying 


(fig. 5). A glance at the diagram will show that 
the greater features of the surface coincide approxi¬ 
mately with llio larger lloxures of the strata, l>ut 



Fig. G,—Sooticm across a Mountain-chain (Elevation Mountains): a—a i Isoclinal Folds (showing inversion 

of strata); b—b, Symmetrical Folds. 


that these features have been greatly modified 
by denudation. In such mountain-regions the 
highly flexed and contorted strata arc frequently 
dislocated; hub for the sake of clearness such 
dislocations arc not represented in the diagram. 
Occasionally we find that tho prominent features 
in a mountain-region have boon determined by pro¬ 
found dislocations of the rocks, ns is well shown in 
the parallel ranges of the Great Basin, of western 
Arizona, and of northern Moxieo. That region has 
been divided into a scries of Jong narrow blocks by 
a system of parallel dislocations—the prominent 
mountain-ridges corresponding to the blocks on 
tho high ot' upcast side <tt tho fractures. Although 
the direction and general form of those mountains 
are thus the result of earth-movements, the 
evidence of subsequent erosion and denudation is 
everywhere conspicuous, 

( c) Mowitains of Circmndcnuelation .—In countries 
composed of undulating and highly-folded strata 
which have boon for long ages exposed to the 
action of eroding agents tho ultimate term assumed 
by the ground is directly dependent on the character 
of tho rocks and tho mode of their arrangement 
(fig. 6). Plateaus in course of time come to be 



Fig, C.—Escarpments ( e , e) and Hills of Cirouin- 
denudation (h, k). 


deeply trenched hi ilinfereut directions and eventu¬ 
ally lose their plateau character. The remaining 
portions of high ground then form groups of moun¬ 
tains ami hills, In regions of horizontal or approxi¬ 
mately horizontal strata tho mountains assume tho 
form of pyramids or ilut-loppcd mesas and btitles, 
excellent examples of wluoh aro seen in the 
western territories of North America, and in the 
much-denuded basaltic plateaus of Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands (fig. 2). In regions of folded and 
contorted strata, composed of diverse kinds of 
rock, the orographic matures arc more variable. 
A highly-denuded plateau of folded strata seen 
from a height presents tho appearance of a tumbled 
and billowy sca—tliB Scottish Highlands and the 
high grounds of Scandinavia being examples of 
mountains of circunulemulation which have been 
carved out of elevated plateaus of denudation 
(iig, 7). The origin of a plateau formed of such 
folded and contorted strata requires a word of 


explanation. Mountains of elevation are in the 
course of time denuded and degraded, and should 
the laud of which they form a part remain long 
enough above the sea, the whole surface must 



log. 7.—Plateau of Denudation, A—B; showing 
Mountains of Oircmndonudation 


eventually Its reduced to tho condition ot a lot r 
gently undulating plain, Should elevation now 
ensue, this plain becomes a plateau—tho surface 
of which by-a ml-by is trenched amt furrowed by 
running water, &c., uk iR the case with Llie ancient 
, plateaus of Scotland and Scandinavia. 

Age of Mountains.— As might have been expected, 
mountains arc of all geological dates, ami the age 
of a large number haft been determined. But tlim 
baa reference ehielly to those that owe their origin 
to accumulation (volcanic couch) or to com- 
p re? si on and folding of strata during great earth- 
movements (mountains of elevation). Many of 
thelattor aro the result, not of one, hut of several 
.successive periods of uplift, Tt can often be *]iown 
that between those periods of movement the 
mown tains Imve been subjected to long-continued 
erosion, ami partially or even wholly .submerged, 
while newer accumulations of sediment were gradu¬ 
ally piled up over their denuded surfaces. The 
Pyrenees, the Alps, tfio Jura, tho Himalayas, the 
Andes, and many other cnnspicuoiiB ranges have 
been formed by successive upthrusts, separated by 
longer or shorter periods of degradation and sedi¬ 
mentation. Some mountains of elevation, which 
originated in very early geological times, appear to 
have been denuded . down to their very roots— 
reduced to the condition of low-lying plains. Such 
plains have subsequently been pnsheil up bodily 
anti converted into plateaus, which in the course of 
time lmvc been profoundly modified by denudation, 
so an now to present the appearance of n rolling 
mountainous country—tho mountains! bring moun¬ 
tains of cncu mil emulation (fig, 7), The greatest 
ami loftiest mountain*! of elevation Jrave all received 
their latest uplift in comparatively recent geological 
times. Amongst such young ranges \ve find that 
the larger orographic features coincide mom or 
less closely with the greater convolutions*, fold*, 
and fractures of the strata. In ranges belonging 
to much older dates denudation has profoundly 
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modified the original cm i lignin, lion of the surface— 
the present orographic features being tlie insult 
o/ denudation, determined Hy the character of the 
looks and the geological .structure of the ground. 
Ifeiicc in such regions anticlinal mo mi tains which 
aic weak structures, are almost unknown, while 
sync final trough*,, which are strong structures, in 
irince of coinciding with valleys {as in the Jura 
Mountains, fig. 3), have often come to form moun¬ 
tainous ridges {figs. 0, 7). 

j Mountain-systems ,—Borne attempts have bepn 
made to group the various mountain-ranges of the 
world into systems, more particularly by E. <lc 
Beaumont, wlio maintained the synchronism of 
ranges situated on lines parallel to one another. The 
parallelism docs not consist in having the same 
relations lo the points of the compass—for these as 
regards nor tit anti south would he far from parallel— 
hut is estimated in its relation to >omo imaginary 
great circle, which being drawn round the globe 
won Id divide it into canal hemispheres, Such circles 
were called Great Circles of Reference, But De 
Beaumont went hey owl this, and proposed a more 
refined clarification, depending on rt principle of 
geometrical symmetry, which he believed he luid 
discovered, among his great circles of reference. 
These geometrical speculations have never com¬ 
mended themselves much to geologists, It litis 
been demonstrated indeed tlmfc certain mountain* 
chains in widely separated regions belong approxi¬ 
mately to the same geological age, and may really 
bo strictly synchronous. But much more lias yet 
to ho known of the geological structure of the 
various ranges of tho earth before any general 
grouping of these into systems can he considered 
reliaide. Bee Alps, Hue at Britain (Ph y&iextl 
Geography)) Himalaya. 

1 The following table sdiows the heights of some of 
the principal peaks in die several continents: 

_ , Asm, Feet. North Am unit*. r^t. 

EvciVsf, IIJnmlayM.20,002 Ncv/idf> «le Toluca.10,46-1 

Dapsang, Narakoraius... 28,700 Oilralrt. .... 18,205 

Tngarina, Pam ip..25,600 Mount llrmwi... .10,000 

Klmi>U i ngri s Timi-ahan..24,000 Momit fit Etku>.13.GQO 

Africa. Sorni America, 

KMuiaJtyjra..10,030 Arorjragi'.i. 22,427 

Kcnia. 10,000 Mmioilfnlu.22,302 

R*i urcittori.18,000 Gt inltfei j . 22 OOO 

L^aiyi.14,000 IIurmnui.22,000 

Acsm-juiia and roj.YNrsj Eimun:. 

ClaarleS'f/nils.N. Guinea 20,000 Mont Blrrnc...15,782 

Mnmn Kua, Hawaii.18,805 Bun NpvIs. 4,400 

Jit, Conk, Nutv Zealand.. 12,349 Siiowdnu. 3,671 

Kinabalu, Romeo.11,^2 Cwran-Tiu\. 3 414 

Mt. ICO’jclU'.ko.N.KWalci 7,308 8caw I-Vll Pifce. 3,210 

ItOHHtUUdlick) a town in QueenV County, 
lreland, on the Grand Canal, 7 miles N. of Aimy- 
hovougli by vail. It has a brewery, \\ tannery, and 
inannfftcturos woollens and tobacco. Pop, 3120. 

Mount IIorgan, a gold-mining township in 
Queensland, 28 miles SSW. of Rockhampton. The 
gold-mine at the summit nf the mount, said to be 
the richest deposit in Australia, was originally 
sold far £610 to a copartnery, including the 
brothem Morgan, and after changing hands several 
times became a limited liability company, with a 
capital of Cl ,000,000. The gold is described as of 
umiHual fineness and purity. An estimate made 
in 1HS7 Mas lo the effect that theie were 1,000,000 
tons of me available, from which gold to the value 
of £20,000,000 was expected. Tlie yield in 1887 
was 83,70 j ounce*. Pop. (1890) iihimfe 2000. 

Mount TcrilOlii memorable us tho residence 
and the burial-places uf Geiiml Washington .is <>u tlie 
right hankof the Potomac, in Virginia, 15miles helow 
Washington. In 185G the mansion and surrounding 
property were >five<J from the auctioneer’s hammer, ! 
anti secured as a national possession hv the Ladies' 1 
Mount Veniou Association, assisted principally by ! 


Eihva.nl Everett.—A To nnt Vernon lias given its 
name to a number of places in the United States, 
the most important of which is a city, the capital 
of Knox county, Ohio, on the Vernon River, 44 
miles by rail NNK. of Columbus. TfcconLnins many 
handsome residences, and the river ufibrds ample 
water-power for u number of mills and manu¬ 
factories of doors and sashes, furniture, machinery, 
Arc. Pop. (1890) 0016. 

UloiiPiie 11 011 ntains. Hoe Down. 

Moasa, Sec ilnoon. 

Mouse [Mas mmcnhia), a familiar rodent, 
representative of a large genua Lo which rats also 
belong. It is not necessary to describe the soft 
* mouse-coloured ’ fur occasionally varying to white; 
the scaly tail so useful in climbing ; the bright, 
consjoc 110 ui? eyes; and the well-hidden cosy nest. 
Not less fc\imliav is tlie way in which tins tiny 
mammal him followed man "everywhere over the 
earth; breeding all the year round, anil bringing 
forth four or live young at a birth, its extraordinary 
fecundity sometimes causes a plague in a district (as 
in tho wheat fields of South Australia in 1S90). It 
may be well, however, in the face nf continually 
recurrent discussion, to note the power that at least 
some of the common mice have of making musical 
sounds, *n»L srpicakingj lint singing, musically amt 
rhythmically, in a high key, with a thin ami wily, 
hut not dispfcft*ingoiiuJity—-something like a weak- 
voiced canary bird. Mice are occasionally canni¬ 
bals, and have been known to eat painters 1 putty 
with red lead in It. Larger than the above is 
tho beautiful Wood-mouse {M. si/lvaitcux), an 
abundant pest in tlie fields and gardens of Europe, 
notable for the stores of main and other food winch 
it accumulates among' tlie gross or just under the 
surface of the ground. Smaller than either, and 
smallest of British mammals, in the Harvest-mouse 
{M. mhiutufi), 

which makes a ^ 

neat globular V" !/;/ v 




which makes a ^ 

neat globular V,,^ . " --. /j W/ 

nest of woven c^TSvivIl) / / 

leaves among 4//' 

the grasses and vis tvW ill?. 1 

teciU T b e ML- 

white - footed - 

mouse [[hs- ' 

jucromt/s leu- ' 

to lilt? Eiiro^ 

| pean baivcst- i r Harvest-mouse (Mus miniUus) m , 

mice are tho % Long-tailed Pielibinousc (Mas 

American sne- tyh'atints). 

vies of Ocne- 

todon, of which 0. humih's measures only about 
2 inches in length, not including the tail. Finally, 

the AVutor-mice (UydromyH) of Australia may ho 
noted as remarkably divergent. The name is some¬ 
times extended, as we have seen, to inclndo the 
smaller soecies of other genera than jtfus, rat being 
an eipmlly wide title for the larger forms. But, 
while the wide application of the mime is naturally 
justified, care must be taken to keep the shrews 
(finlex) in their entirely distinct, though somewhat 
analogous, position among Inscclivoru. See Vi At, 
•SiiRKW, Volk. 


1, Ilnrvest-iuousG {Mas minutus)-, 
2, Long-tailed Tiold-inousc (Mas 
nylva tints). 
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MOliSqucttiU'CS, the mounted body-guard of 
the king* of Franco, all of noble birth, were 
organised by Louis XIII. in 1622. They voile gray 
hordes, and were disbanded ill 1815. 

Month. See the article* dealing with Palate, 
Digestion, Teeth, Tongue, Cnnonim Oris, Saliva¬ 
tion, Scurvy, iS:e, 

Movables. See Heritable ani> Movable. 

Moville, a seaside resort in Comity Donegal, 
on Lough Foyle, ifl miles JfNB. of Londonderry. 
It is a calling .station of fclio Tmiuatlautic oteam- 
paokets of the Anchor line. Pop. 1120. 

Moving Plant [Dcmodiutn gywm), n plant 

of the natural order Lcgmiiinosm, fuib-order Pa- 
pilionaceo 1 , a native of India, roina.rkn.iilc, as are 
also sonic other species of the same genus, for the 
spontaneous movement of the leaves. See Plant** 

(SlOVEMISNT OK). 

MovrilLff-lliftcllinc f a machine for mowing 
lawns and l*owl big-greens, instead ol the scythe. 
The mowing-machine diller* from the reaping- 
niacliine in principle, chiefly in having revolving 
instead of horizontal cutters. The first successful 
mowing-inanhinOH in use in Britain were those 
invented by Shanks of Arbroath and by fir eon of 
Leeds about I860, whoso improved machines ate 
yet the best where the wear and tear are heavy. 
There are now many rivals to these, chiefly of 
American manufacture, which are preferable to 
them on the score of lightness* of draught, and 
consequently ease ami speed in the performance of 
the work. 

Moxa is a peculiar form of countor-imlation 
which was early practised in the East, particularly 
by the Chinese nnd Japanese, from whom it was 
learned by the Portuguese. Quo or wore w»all 
cones, formed of the downy covering of the leaves 
of Artemisia Morn (ns urgu by the Chinese), or of 
the pith of various plants {as of the common snn- 
Jlowor), or of linen steeped in nitre, arc placed on 
the skin over the allectea part, and the ends remote 
from the akin are ignited. The combustion gradu¬ 
ally proceeds through the cone and forms a super¬ 
ficial eschar on the skin. The aurrounding parts 
must be protected by a pad of wet nig, with a 
hole in it for the moxn, It is not much used in 
Europe in consequence of the somewhat severe pain 
attending it. 

Mozambique, the collective name for the 
territories of Portugal on the crust const of A frica, 
extends from Cape" Delgado to Dclagoa Lay, a 
distance of 1300 miles. The northern boundary w 
the Itavuma, the southern {in pait), the Maputo, 
and tlie western frontiers arc formed by Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, the river lino, the Zambesi up to Zumbo, 
Mashona find Matabcle Lands (British South Africa 
Company's Territories), and the Transvaal. The 
principal rivers, besides those already mentioned, 
are the Limpopo and Sabi, towards the south. 
The coast belt is low and swampy; but the in¬ 
terim' rises into wall-wooded nlatBMWi which fur¬ 
nish valuable timber. The soil naturally fertile. 
And yields, in addition to maize, rice, manioc, te, 
an abundance of natural products, such as cotton, 
sesame, cocoa-nut, medicinal plants, _ and india- 
rubber, but very little is done to cultivate them, 
owing to lack or capital and of means of communi¬ 
cation* The imports (cotton goods,^ beads, hard¬ 
ware, arms and gunpowder, conls, spirits, and pro¬ 
visions) average about £808,000 annually; the 
exports (ivory, ground nuts, india-rubber, ( wax, 
copal, and oil seeds) about £765,000. The slapping 
is mostly (seven-leu tbs) in the hands of British 
linns, Customs dories are exceptionally heavy; 
agriculture does not lloiuisli; mining is little pro¬ 
secuted, although Ihe country is rich in minerals, 


in gold, silver, iron, coal, and copper; pearls abound 
on the reef* off the const, but aro not gathered to 
any extent,; and there in annually a deficit equal 
to -13 per cent, of the expenditure—some £00,000, 
which is made good by tlie home cm in try. The 
pop. of the province is* estimated at one million. 
There is a railway (1887) of r>2 miles from I)ela* 
goa Bay to the Transvaal frontier. Chief towns: 
Mozambique, Quiliinnno, ami Lourcncjn Marquei 1 , 
for which sec the separate articles. The Mozam¬ 
bique territories aro administered by a governor- 
general, assisted by a governing and a provincial 
council, and are divided into nine districts, each 
under a district governor. 

Mozambique, the capital, stands on a small 
com! island lying close to the main land, and has 
a line government house, a cathedral, an arsenal, 
&e, A fort, built by Albuquerque in 1508, two 
years after he occupied the island for Portugal, 
still stands at the north end of the island. Pop. 
7380, of whom 0S00 are natives, 280 Banyans, and 
about 100 European*. The city was formerly a 
great place for the slave-trade, but /eenw now 
hardly able to hold its own against Quilimanc and 
Lourcnco Marques, Its total trade ranges annually 
between £250,000 and £320,000. 

Mozambique Channel* between Madagascar 
and the ea>d coast of Africa, is about 1000 miles in 
length ami -100 in average breadth. At its northern 
extremity lie the Comoro Inlands, 

Mozarabcs. See Momscos; and for Moz- 
arahfan Liturgy, see Liturgy. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus Chrysostom, 
was the younger child of Leopold Mozart, Kapell¬ 
meister to the Archbishop or Salzburg, and was 
born in Salzburg on 27th January 1756. Nuro- 
oious anecdotes jue relateil of bis childhood, illus¬ 
trating au almost incicdihlo precocity of genius, 
whose early promise, however, was amply ful¬ 
filled in Jim after-life. On his tat professional tour 
through Europe when lie wo* six years old, lie was 
accompanied by his ristcr Marianne, mid under 
their father’s care the children visited Vienna, 
Paris, Belgium, ami London. The greatest triumphs 
of Mozart were won in Bologna, then the musical 
centre of Italy. The Philharmonic Academy there 
suspended the rule by which no one under twenty 
was eligible for mourners hip, in order to elect this 
young prodigy of barely fifteen. The wonderful 
power of 1 lift memory was illustrated by a famous 
teat performed in this Italian tour. The Easter 
music in the Kiatiue clmpel was jealously kept from 
the eyes of on I riders, anti no copy of it was per¬ 
mitted to be made. After one hearing, Mozart 
wrote from memory a full and minutely correct 
vocal score. During all the years of childhood and 
boyhood Mozart had been ever under the immediate 
care of Ids father, until his twentyriirst year, when. 



with Ids mother as companion and advisor; and 
from this date began that struggle with the world 
in which Jie was to be so soon overthrown- In 
Mannheim, which lie visited on the way, he 
made tho acquaintance of a new instrument, the 
clarionetle, which he was the first to incorporate 
in the modem orchestra, ami fell in love with 
Alovsia Weber, the second daughter of a poor man 
with ft considerable family. For many obvious 
reasons Leopold Mozart was greatly disturbed, and 
the correspondence between the anxious loving 
father and the disappointed but always dutiful son 
throws a flood of light on the relation, us beautiful 
as it is rare, 3jj which they stood to each other. 

In Baris mother and son had to practise the 
strictest economy, for the mature musician no 
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longer rommaoilcd the limitless 
in tore 4 so readily accorded to the prodigy lift ecu 
veaiH before. In poor lodgings and amid depict¬ 
ing Mivrouiwllugs the mother h health gave way; 
riie died in her son’s arms ; anil Mozart leturned to 
the paternal roof in Salzburg. 

[u LTfil, having re-entered the sendee of the 
archbishop, he followed him with the rent of the 
prelate’s household to Vienna, Although thenreh- 
lushnp was proud to have such a famous artist 
in his suite, he hated Mozart, and even the com¬ 
pliments so easily won on nil hands by the young 
man were made >o many occasions to wound his 
proud spirit. At last, slung by the.studied and 
Systematic insult to which he was Subjected by his 
pation, Mozart retorted in language more caustic 
than prudent, which procured Tiim an instant and 
ignominious dismissal. 

Mo/iufc took bulging with hU Mannheim friends, 
the 'Webers, who hail now settled in Vienna- The 
fat Iter, his firm friend, was now dead, and Alov si a 
was married ; but her place in Mozart’s heart was 
taken by her younger sister Constance, a very 
gentle and attractive girl. Constance made 
a loving and devoted wife, hilt ti wretched 
manager. film kept her husband up to his engage* 
merits, ami amused him by her powers as a 
story-teller; but debts and difficulties increased. 
.Tvrat a month previous to his marriage he pro¬ 
duced tin* charming litllo opera, Die Kntjuhrung 
(tits deni derail, which paved the way for fclie 
next, The Jfum'ripc of Figaro, the most delightful 
of lyric comedies/ With his magic wand lie toadied 
the somewhat coarse or at least questionable ele¬ 
ments in Beaumarchais’ play, and these assumed 
an ideal form in a supernatural ntmosphoie of 
pretty piquancy wliore naughtiness is unknown. 
The opera was more than a success, it created a 
furore; yet jealousy and court intrigue prevented 
any reward, any acknowledgment Lha-t the greatest 
living musician was labouring ami hungering in 
their midst. Afore generous appieciatinn was 
oJTercil him in Prague, anil, being cmnmKrioued 
to write an opera for tin? theatre there, lie set 
to work on Don Giovanni. The summer-house 
ami the little stone table on which most of the 
charming music was written are still shown in the 
gardens, whore, amid the noise of conversation 
and skittles, he worked apparently undisturbed. 
The ex traordinary success ot Don Giovanni made it 
impossible for the court still to overlook the com¬ 
poser, and he was appointed ‘ Kaninicr-Murieiis ’ 
to Joseph II., liis duties being to supply dance-music 
for the imperial balls at ft salary ot £80 a year. 

Pecuniary embarrassments pressed heavily on 
Iris heart once su light, and he writes of gloomy 
thoughts, which he has to repress with all his 
might. He had great hopes that ft journey to 
Berlin, iv72 Dresden and Leipzig, in company with 
Ids friend and pupil, Evince Liehnowski, might 
give seine chance of bettering his condition; and 
indeed Frederick-William JI of Prussia was so 
delighted with him that he altered him the post of 
Kapellmeister with about £450 a year. But a 
sentimental loyalty prevented him from accepting it. 
Ever-increasing dilhcullics induced him to inform 
the emperor of the king of Prussia 1 * oiler, and when 
Joseph seemed painfully surprised, Mozait, con- 
firmed in an unreasoning aflectum fora monarch who 
did so little for him, exclaimed: *1 throw myself 
upon your kindness and remain/ Joseph II. 
ordered a new opera, Cost fan Tulti , but owing to 
liifs death, and the imlHVerence to aid of his successor 
Leopuld IT,, the composer reaped no pecuniary 
benefit- Ho made one more desperate application 
for ft regular post, and was rewarded by being 
appointed assistant and successor {without pay for 
the present) to the Cathedral Kapellmeister, who 


outlived him many years. Ilis carelessness and 
improvidence beset him with endless petty em¬ 
barrass in cuts, and Constance’s frequent illnesses, 
which necessitated prolonged visits to health- 
resorts, were an additional and serious drain on 
the precarious income. He was hastened toward* 
financial min too by his heedless and overpowering 
generosity, often easting his pearls before swine- 1 
‘false friends,' his sister-in-law terms them, 'secret 
1 dumb suckers and worthies* people, intercourse 
with whom mined his reputation.* In 1701, 
Mozarts health oven then breaking down, an 
adventurer, a brother freemason, applied to him for 
help. This was fieldkaneder, a theatre manager, 
who found himself in difficulties, fioiq which lie 
.said only a new opera by Mozart could save him. 
He suggested tilts subject himself, The Jilat/h 
Flute, dial, seeing Mo'/art’s failing health and un¬ 
certain powers of work, he took care to keep him 
under his own evo, giving him working accom¬ 
modation in his own house, and keeping him in 
good humour with copious supplies of wine and 
frequent invitations to dinner. For a short time 
Mozart, haiassed and ailing, sought to forget him¬ 
self in a continual fever of excitement, and the 
lapses of these few sad weeks, multiplied and mag¬ 
nified, gave rise to the judgments which upon 
those who so hastily condemn relied double the 
disliommY they would impute, As the struggle 
with the world became more unequal, as tho iron 
entered deeper into his soul, his vision became 
cleaver to read the mystery of life. In six weeks 
he wrote his three greatest symphonies, in which 
first throbs that intense expression of passion and 
f WeUseluuerz 1 which was to raise Beethoven, liis 
stronger successor, to the highest place of honour 
in Music's temple. 

In March 1791 ho began the Magic Flute, which 
was produced on (he ,Wh September; and, though 
it was ru first coldly received, it rapidly conquered 
public opinion, and jn the end made the fortune 
of the lucky ficliikancder. While he was at work 
on the opera Mozart received the famous visit 
about which so much mystery lias been made. 
One night a stranger, now known to have boon 
the steward of a nobleman, Count Hkilscgg, ap¬ 
peared and com missioned him to write a Requiem 
Mass to bo finished in ft month. He enjoined the 
strictest secrecy, ami departed as mysteriously as 
be had come. Tho month passed, and Mozart was 
just h topping into tho travelling-carriage which 
was to take him to Prague for the production of a 
new opera when the stranger again appeared and 
reminded him of his promise. The incident made 
a deep impression on him ; and the idea that it wan 
a summons from tho other world grew upon tho 
fevered brain and broken heart of the composer, 
He \vn<i really dying, and, as he worked hard ivt tho 
Requiem, lift felt, as lie said, that ho was writing 
it for himself. On tho 4th of December a few 
friends met in bis room to rehearse the part of the 
work which was finished, hut the dying composer 
was unequal to the elluvL During tho evening 
he seemed, even in unconsciousness, to be occupied 
with bis work until jit midnight came the hist 
summons. 

lie was buried in the common ground of 8b 
Mark’s Churchyard, arid no friendly eye saw his 
remains laid in their last resting place, ‘ AVhen the 
bereaved wife made inquiries a few days after¬ 
wards, she found that the gravedigger had been 
changed, and her search for the grave proved fiuit- 
1 css; thus no one knows where Mozart was buried. 
It was many years after bis death that Vienna 
awoke to souse of her shame and erected a beautiful 
monument to the memory of her adopted son- 

Mozart wrote 624 compositions j he left no branch 
of the art imcnriched by his genius; ami he takes a 
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high place in all. Indeed, in opera and symphony, 
in spite of the more advanced writings of Wagner 
and Beethoven, lie may be said to le second to none. 
Gifted with an inexhaustible vein of the richest, 
purest melody, he is at once the glory and the 
reproach of the Italian school (see OPERA); for, 
while he surpasses all Italians on their own chosen 
ground, his strict training in the German school 
placed at his aarvico those womlorful resources of 
harmony and instrumentation in which the south¬ 
erners have always been deficient, His most im¬ 
portant operas are those already mentioned, Don 
Giovanni, The Magic Flute, and Figaro . The first 
stands upon a pinnacle of its own in the history 
of opera. It 1ms no rival, ancl commands the 
unlimited admiration of every true musician; the 
great deficiencies of the libretto are forgotten in 
the charm of the music, in tho masterly com¬ 
binations of effect shown in tho finales and con¬ 
certed pieces, and in the triumph of sustained 
dramatic power in the last scene. The greatest 
compliment that could be paid the Magic Flute 
is that it still holds its place os a classic on 
the opera-stngo, in spite oi the niost incoherent 
and incomprehensible plot. The importance of the 
orchestration gives tho work a place only second 
to Don Giovanni, and it 1ms been a favourite study 
with all great opera-com posers. Figaro is perhaps 
the most perfect opera of tho three, for in it the 
plot is slight, and the time required for its develop¬ 
ment very short, 

Of forty-one symphonies there are three which 
will occupy an honoured place so long as music 
exists. Those are tho C major (called tho 
‘Jupiter*), G minor, and Eb. Tho first desorves 
its name from the proud and noble rhythm of tho 
first part, and the absolute ease with which the 
last movement sots forth a triumph of the most 
complicated counterpoint. In Hid G minor beat 
tho first distinct pulses of that great wave of 
romanticism and passion winch was to flood with 
its in Hugh cc all future musical development. 

The ED is very lively and good-humoured and 
tender withal. It might almost be called a ‘Car- | 
ncval, 1 written before Schumann had shown the 
way to Such titles, The quartets arc very beau¬ 
tiful and exceedingly original; but they are not 
associated with Mozart's name as they are with 
that of Haydn, nor is tiro fame of the earlier 
creator overshadowed in this branch of the art as 
is the case in the realm of orchestral writing. His 
pianoforte sonatas, and those for the violin and 
piano, are of no great importance except in the 
development of musical form; but an exception 
must be made in tho case of the Fantasia in C 
minor , which, liko the G minor symphony, fore¬ 
shadows imioh of the new school, and readies even 
so far as the iniluonce of Schubert. His Masses are 
all youthful works, with the faults of youth easily 
recognisable, and tho marks of the haste with which 
they were supplied as occasion required. Th aAve 
Venm t a late church composition, though simple, 
is very expressive and touching. The unfinished 
Requiem remains a noble monument of his genius. 

The great authority on Mozart's Hfo is Otto Jalm 
(1850-59 ; 2ded. 1867 i Eng. trims, by Townsend, 1882); 
soo also the Life by Nohl (Eng. turns,. by Lady Wollaco, 
1677), that by Moinarilus (1882), and tho English odo by 
Holmos (1815; 2d ed, 1878), Nohl edited the Corre¬ 
spondence (2d ed, 1877). See also tho Life by Eischer 
(1888) of Mozart’s second son, "Wolfgang Amadous (1701- 
1814), who wrote a fow compositions of slight importance, 

lUozdok, a town of Russian Caucasus, on the 
Terek, 58 miles N, of Vladikavkaz, with three 
large annual fairs for horses, sheep, cattle, &o. 

It grows excellent melons and wine. Pop. 11,008, 

IHozIey, James Bowling, an able theological 
writer amt High Church divine, was born in Lincoln- 
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shire in 1813. Educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
lie became a fellow of Magdalen, vicar of Old 
Shorehnm, canon of Worcester, and in 1871 regius 
professor of Divinity at Oxfuul, Hte chief books 
mej The Augmtinian Doctrine of Predestination 
\ (1855); The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Re¬ 
generation (1856) ; Review of the Baptismal Con¬ 
troversy (186.8); his admirable Hampton Lectures on 
Miracles (1865); Oxford University Sermons (1876); 
Ruling Ideas in Early Ages (1877); Theory of 
Development, in answer to Newman (1878); Essays, 
Historical and Theological (2 vote. 1878), contain¬ 
ing among other papers admirable essays on Laud 
and Luther, an over-eulogistic study of Strafford, 
and a still less successful depreciation of Cromwell 
and Dr Arnold; and Sermons t Parochial and 
Occasional (1879). Mozley had great intellectual 
force, subtlety of analysis, and imaginative ver¬ 
satility, but "he wrote without facility, and his 
stylo is not commensurate in quality with his 
thought He died 4th January 1878. See his 
letters (1884),—His elder brother Thomas, rector 
of Plynitreo* Devon, U well known as the author 
of Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement {1882), and Reminiscences, chiefly 
of Towns, Villages, and Schools (1885). 

Mozuflfcriillggcr. Sec MuzaffarNagar. 

illsket, also written AItscketha and other¬ 
wise, probably the most ancient town of the Cau¬ 
casus, nud down to the 5th century the capital of 
tho old Georgian kings, stands on ttie south side of 
the Caucasus, 10 miles NNW. of Tiflis. Jt con¬ 
tains a cathedral, already existing in the 4th cen¬ 
tury, in which the Georgian kings were crowned 
anil buried. When tho Poti-Titiia Railway was 
constructed, an ancient necropolis was laid bare; 
the graves were those of a cannibal race, ami 
furnished proof that the modern Georgians are 
the direct descend an to of the ancient Ibcn. 

lUt/.OJislc, a town of Russia, 31 miles by rail 
NE. of Orel. Pop. 15,067. 

Much Wooltoii {i-e. ‘Great Wool ton 1 ), a 
town of Lancashire, 0 miles SE. of Liverpool. 
Near it nro large quarries. Pop. 4541, 

Mucilage is the term applied to the solution of 
a gum in water—th lift, mucilage of acacia, mucilage 
of fcrugacanth. Tho term is also sometimes applied 
to tho natural solution of gummy substances 
found in plants. See GUM. 

Muckers, the popular name of a sect which 
spiling up at Konigshevg in 1835. The movement 
seems to have originated in the dualistic and then- 
aophic views of John Henry Schonhorr (1771-1820) 
concerning the origination of the universe by the 
combination of a spiritual and a sensual principle, 
The most notable of his followers wore two 
clergymen, J. W. Ebel (1784-1861) and Diestel, 
both of whom were in 1839-42 degraded from their 
ollice. Hepworfch Dixon (in his Spiritual Wives, 
1808) pointed out the resemblance of the Mucker 
sect to the Agapemono (q.v.) and the Perfectionists 
(q.v.). In 1874, at Porto Alegre in Brazil, a band 
of German Muckers, under a prophetess, were 
nearly all killed in conflicts with tne military. 

Mucous Mcmliraiic. Under the term mucous 
system anatomists include tho skin, mucous mem¬ 
branes, and tme glands, all of which are continuous 
with one another, and aro essentially composed of 
similar parts (see »Skin, Glands). Tho mucous 
membrane is divided into the alimentary mucous 
membrane (for which see Digestion, Vol. III. 
p. 813), tho respiratory (aee Nose, Respiration ), 
and the genito-urhinry (see Kidneys, &c,). 

Mud nr ( Calotropfs), a genus of AsciepiatlaceoB 
found in India, Persia, &c. The inspissated juice 
is used ns a purgative and sudorific medicine. 
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Mmlcjores. -bee Mihiwcuh. 

II ild-IKlu'S ( Itinnoi), 11 small but very inipoirt- 
(inleii'i fresh water lisliert, u connecting-link 

inwards Ani\<liil»iiHin. There are only Lwo geneia, 
widely separated in geographical distribution— 
Cemtodiis from Queensland and Trotupteins from 
tropical Afiica. tlf an alleged third genus, 1kepi- 
doaiieit ’ from lUav.il, we know extreme y liUlc, not 
enough to warrant its separation from Protoptems. 
'Hie wide range of distrilintio,,, and the discovery in 
Mesozoic rocks of fossil teeth ,resembling tio>e n 
Coratoilns, conliiui tlie impression of ancient origin 
which is suggested by not a few facts of Dmiicun 
anatomy, such as the persistent notochord without 
distinct vertebra-, tlie intestinal spiral valve, the 
cloaca, the abdominal pores Me. (see Fxsiitk). 
{In the other hand the mud dishes are in other 
re-poets aliuest amphibians, for the swh.i-hhidrtor 
junctions as u biny;!c (Cevatoilus) or double (i io- 
Hnttvms) ‘Inn#,'along witli which tfillaulMi parMHt. 
The J>ii>noi are tlms important connecting-iinKs. 
The I inil* art! peculiar in tlie ptsession of a central 
ii\H wliiuli in Cciatothis bniifl my* on each »u\e. 
TUe lioily is covered with flat scales, is from four to 
xl* font'in length. and Ijwiiw n fljru metrical tail. 
Gcratoilus seems to fcerl on decayiu*j; leaver an<l 
tlie like, protnpterutf ™i m&ccts, 
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Uead of Protoptems (after Wicdc^heim) J 
5Jhov.ins furp-linili (fO. cutmiiRc to yM-cavity (6), external 
gil)e(r). 

while 1 lopidoyireii) 1 though described by the natives 
us feeding on TOOtSj it* said to luiva teeth Hiut-cd to 
carnivorous diet. The nostrils open [jostuurn l.v 
into the moutlk, a condition neem-ring m no other 
fall, [infers Mvxine be reckoned as such. Mr is 
taken into tlie" lungs at tlie surface of Lho water, 
and Lliia mode of respiration becomes mam 
einphatio when the fishes venture to wriggle 
iislioi-o, as Coratoilns is nnid U> do, or £Cb into 
thick muddy wafer, oi when the dry seasmi 
begins to desiccate the pools. It is then, in fact 
tlmfc r re top Lems iuiat» dciervta its popular name, 
deHcendinir into the mud, loutuling oil a nestLnr 
itself, ati«Tbucomin^ more or less dormant. Gw 
mud around one of these nests becomes very mud, 
and the halls tlms formed have been dug out, and, 
without biivtkinfe'. hare been hionglit to lunopo 
or North America. \ idiorb immersion m water 
serves to release the lisli, which will live for some 
time in conliueiiieiib.’ lloth Oeratodua nncl Protup- 
terus me esteemed ns food. The development or 
all tho forms is still quite unknown. The term 
1 nuuMLsli ’ is also applied to a Ganoid (vlmor 
ralva) not uncommon hi some of the fresh waters 
of the United Stales. It aLtiuns a length of two 
feet, is carnivorous in diet, arid guliis air at the 
Mirfuco of water, the air-bladder having truly 
pa l m on ary functions. 

See CfcaAroDK* Putting aka Chinthcv's 

Study nf Fixhw (Ediu. 1680); Howard Ayers, Jenaiscke 
ZliUdir. /, Kutunms, xviii. 1885, with litomturc, 
UliuliV, Cii-Uiuss Ewvatip, founder of the 
celebrated library winch hear* his name, was 


hum at Chelsea in !«/«■ Ifttving started as ft 
bookseller, ho established his library in 1842, 
which hecamo a limited company in 180-1, ami had 
25,000 mcinhei* in 1«M), the annual receipts being 
ClO(l,tiofl. Ho published poetical ,to/ Leaves 
(IS73), nml ilieil 28th Oct. 181H). Sec Booit-TIIA dl. 

MlUlld. often spelt MoodkkU, a village <>f 
the 1 “uiijn.li, India. 20 miles K. of the batloj, and 
on the old mad from Hiim.ui- to Journal. Hero 
tho lirat buttle in the billl wav ft! HdS'-tb ''«» 
fought (18th Deeeinhor lfi ii), when the Hftisli 
nmler Sir Hugh (Jiingdi lcpnlscd the bikhs. and Sir 
Hubert Hemy -Sale, ‘I-'ighlnig Hub, was killed, 
ill ltd Volcanoes. Sou Vowaxoes. 

Uiu-V.rtn (Arfth. ll/a-,d/I or Muitzzin; rame- 
tiniea Shicddin ), tlie olliciul attuehed to a Wi.hftiii- 
uiednn imiMiuc, who niiiioiinces the iljllcreut times 
of prayer. See MoitAMMliP, p. 24U. 

w( 1) i-fi The Turkish (fraud Mufti or Sheikh- 
ul Islam is the head of the gloat corporation of 
in,,... (n s* V the iutcrprateis of the hoian, h) 
whose dci-i-ions (when mitten dowt 1 , 14 -Iotw) the 
Cadis have to judge. The chief of the Ulema m 
iitllft lur-H JMlWerful \ Wioi. 

Ifiicv^loionfisLllHi a fleet tluit arowc in 

alimit^Tm year 1 «M. and of which 
were John Ileovc nml Lodowick MnBglplon 
(1607-97), obscure men, hut) who claimed,to 1mi>o 
tlie spirit of prophecy. Muggleton was a jonnW- 
mim tailor. He professed to hu tho molitli of 
Iieeve, ns Aaron "'as of Moses. They aihiined 
themselves to ho the tiro iwIimmsm of llcv. m. 
They asserled a right to «“™o »'l "'ho opposed 
them, and did not hesitate io der.aro eteiim 
damnation against then advcrtana.. 1 my fUTOntt-si 

the world with a number of puMieatioim, one of 
wliicb—particularly directed to the Parliament 
anti Commonwealth of Ragland, nnd to ins Exeu- 
lencv rhe Lord (feneral Cromwell—was untitlcu a 
toJwlrmiMfi-M Me Eternal God. The prophets 
were at- that time imprisoned as nuisances nj 
Old Ilriilcwoll. Aiietlmr publication was a c, mend 
lipMtc the lfoly Spirit in 17 r.fiiMuggIel.Oiis 
writings were eolteeted again m 1882. He bad 
assailctl the Quakers, and was aimwerod effective 3 
l»y Penn and Ueovge Fox. He denied l ie dpclrme 
of the Trinity, held aiitlii-opomor].ln»b onunnOB, 
with nuuw atvtuigc (lacttiuca Qveu mul abovii, 
that the devil hecanie incarnate in live, &c. A lev, 
Mugciefonians lingered in Lngland well into the 
19th Century. See Jessopp'e Coming oj the iniirs, 
and other E.^ays (1888 ]. 

lUlkrtviiimis, a titlo conferral], dining the 
UnitmT States presidential eleetion of 1881 (Now 
York Sun, June 15), »» such Rqnildicnns as throw 
over tho nominee of their party for Cleveland, tho 
Democratic candidate, in the interests of civil 
service reform. The title implied a belief that 
these Independents set themselves up ns aupoiw 
to their fnrinei- associates.- llie word means ‘lug 
chief' in the Al«ouU lliu faduiti diahiets, and Jolm 
Uliot, who spelled it ‘ Mugipiomp,’ enmloyod it to 
translate 'leader' and ‘duke (ns in Don. xxsvi. 
lfj) in bis Indian voi'don ol tlie IMblc. 

MfUillHM'g, a town of Pinssian Saxony, ou the 
Blixs, 3ti miles SE. of M iltonborg. 11 op. -IW 1 - 
TIerc, nn 2-ttli April 1547, the Emperor Charles V. 
defeatixl John hiederick tho Magnanimous, Elector 
of Saxony. See StlHM-tUCAM). 

illiifilllilllSCll, a town ofPrusaiaiiSaxonyr/ii 
the Uhstriit, 25 miles by rail,NNW. of Ootlia. An 
bunortfirjfc iu/rjcriul in fcbe 18fch l J 

eftints to Prussia in 1802, to \VcfljjphAlia iil 1S07, ni JL l 
a^nin to Prussia in ami it \b fltiii an neljr® 

{•outre of cojiuncrcG, wilh iimmifitctuvea of ^'ooll^ 
niitl cotton £00(Is hosiery, etc. Pap. 
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21,054; (1885) 25,141. See works by Kcrquet 
(1874), PfttlF ( 1874), anil S tcplian (1880). 

illliii", John, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, 
was bom in Glasgow in 1810, studied at the univer¬ 
sity there and at Hailey bury, and ab eighteen went 
out to Bengal to join the East India Company’s 
Civil Service, in which he remained for twenty-five 
years, llis last years wore spent in Edinburgh, 
where lie died, March 7, 1882, Muir was a miini- 
licent patro-n of learning, and himself a scholar of 
unusually wiilo intellectual and spiritual sym¬ 
pathies. Ho founded and endowed a chair of 
Sanskrit in Edinburgh, ns well as prizes for high 
attainments in that language, and also provided 
blu) funds for a lectureship in comparative religion. 
His groat work was his Original Sanskrit Text# 
on the Ori(jin and History of the People of India, 
their Religion and Ins//tutions (5 vols. i858~70; 
2d oil, 18G8-73). Another book is Metrical Transla¬ 
tions from Sanskrit Writers {1878). 

Sin William Muut, his brother, was burn in 
1819, and ab eighteen joined the Bengal Civil 
Service after having attended lectures at both the 
universities of Edinburgh ami Glasgow. He rose 
rapidly in rank, was made K.C.K.T, in 1807, ami was 
lieu tenant-governor of the North-west Provinces, 
18G8-74, and Financial Minister to the government 
of India, 1874—7B- After his return to England lie 
sab on the Council of India, 1870-85, when lie was 
elected Principal of the university of Edinburgh. 
Sir William Muir is an eminent Arabic scholar, aud 
his Life of Mahomet (4 vols, 1S58-G1; abridged 
cib 1877) and Annals of the Early Caliphate (1883) 
are works of solid and enduring value. Other 
books arc The Cordn, its Composition and Teaching, 
and the Testimony it hears to the Ilolu Scriptures 
(1878); Extracts from the Cordn (1880); aud The 
Early Caliphate and llise of Islam, the Ilede 
Lecture for 1881, 

iUuirkU'k, a town of Ayrshire, 20 miles E, by 
N. of Ayr, bleakly situated, 729 feet above sea- 
level. It is the seat of great ironworks, dating 
from 1787, Pop. (1871) 2370; {1881) 3470. 

II it lead (lit hi, an Arab geographer, bom at 
Jerusalem, voyaged extensively for twenty years, 
and described Moslem lands in a work published 
in 985 a.d, lb was edited by He Goeje in 1877; 
and fclie part relating to Syria and Palestine was 
translated from the Arabic for the Palestine 
Pilgrim’s Text Society in 1887, by Guy Le Strange. 

Mukden, or Moukden, capital of Manchuria, 
is situated in the southern part of the country, on 
a brunch of the river Liao, 425 miles NE. of Peking*, 
Mukden is the Manclui name ■, tho Chinese call it 
Shiiigking, its present ollicial title. The town is 
surrounded by a good masonry wall, a parallelo¬ 
gram ill slmp'e. Outside this tho suburbs extend 
for one to two miles and are protected liy ft mud 
walk The imperial palace stands in the centre of 
the city, unclosed within a third separate wall. 
Previous to 1025 tho town was called Shenyang; 
in that year Nurlmchu, the founder of tlie i present 
reigning family in GMiinft, made it his capital and 
culled it Mukden. Tho Irish and Scotch Presby¬ 
terians are very active in the place ; they conduct 
also a medical mission which is very successful. 
There is, too, a Homan Catholic mission. Numer¬ 
ous temples adorn the city. About four miles to 
tho east is the tomb of Nurhachu, Mukden con¬ 
tains other Imperial tombs of the reigning^family. 
Good coal exists in the vicinity. Its port is New¬ 
ell wang {q.v,), a railway between the two places 
being in contemplation in 1801. Pop. (1887) 
250,000. 

mulatto* SeeNEuito, 

Mulberry (il/on/s), a genus of trees of tho 
natural order Moracea?, natives of temperate and 


warm climates, with deciduous leaves, unisexual 
Hewers in short, thick spikes, a 4-partcd perianth, 
containing either four stamens or one instil with 
two styles, the perianth of the female lowers 
becoming succulent aud closing over the small 
pericarp, tho whole spike coalescing into an uggre- 
gate fruit.—Tito Common Mulberry, or Black 
Mulberry [M, nigra), is a native of tho middle 
parts of Asia, hut was introduced into the sonth of 
Europe more than a thousand years ago, and is 
now almost naturalised there. It is a low tree, 
much branched, with thick rough hark, and broad 
heart-shaped leaves, which arc unequally flcmitcd, 
and very rough, It is cultivated in the middle 
parts of Europe, find succeeds well in the sonlli of 



England, but in the northern parts of Britain it 
requires a wall, Tho perianth aud sligman aro 
roughly ciliated, and tho fruit is of a purplish- 
black colour, with dark red juice, fine aromatic 
flavour, and subacid sweet taste. The fruit is 
much esteemed for dessert; an excellent prosoivc 
ami a pleasant light wlna are made of it. The 
tree often produces its fruit in prodigious quantity. 
The wood is employed in cabinet-work, but is nob 
of much value. The leaves are sometimes used fur 
feeding silkworms. The Black Mulberry lives 
long; trees still existing in England are known to 
bo more tlmn 300 years old. It is propagated by 
seed, by suckers, tty layers, or bv cuttings, lb 
succeeds best in a rich light soil.—-The White 
Mulberry { M '. alba) is a native of China, and has 
beon there planted from time immemorial for the 
sake of its leaven, which are the hesb food for silk¬ 
worms; on this account also it has been culti¬ 
vated in the south of Europe since about 1540. In 
North America it docs not succeed farther north 
than 43° lnL* being somewhat more impatient of 
frost than tho Black Mulberry* The perianth and 
.stigmas are smooth ; the fruit is almost white, and 
is much less palatable than tliab of the Black 
Mulberry, although in this respect there is great 
dUlfcvenue among tlie many varieties. A rob nirnlc 
of it is useful in sore throat. The best variety for 
feeding silkworms, on account of Us rapid gmwth 
and abundant leaves, is that called the Thilippiric 
Mulberry. In India the ^Vliite Mill berry is 
treated ns a bush, and cub down twice il year; 
tlio shoots, stripped of their leaves, being thrown 
away, although tho bark lias long been' used in 
China and Japan for making impel*. It grows 
readily from cuttings. The root Inis a coil sid era bio 
reputation as a vermifuge.—The Bed Mulberry 
(ill. ruhra), a native of North America, abounding 
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particularly on the lower purls of the Mbsmiii, 
cndines severe frost> much better than either of the 
puceding, and is therefore preferred for cultivation 
in some pin ts of Europe. Its fruit is deep red, and 
almost as pleasant as the Blade Mulberry. It 
forms ft tree GO to 70 feet high, with a circumference 
of about Mx feet; the wood is line grained, strong, 
and adapted even for shipbuilding, hut cannot he 
procured in any rju,mtity for that purpose.— 1 The 
Indian Mulberry (M. Imlica) hits black fruit of a 
delicate flavour, find the leaves arc extensively 
used for feeding silkworms in China, Cochin- 
China, and Bengal.—JA utnapurpuren Lins been 
introduced into India from Chinn for feeding silk¬ 
worms M. Mauritania, a native of Madagascar 
and Mauritius - ilL ccUidifolia and JA corulifulu r, 
Peruvian species ; M. Tataricd, a native ot central 
Asia; M. luivigidUi the .species most coininoTi in 
the north of India ; and M. CadnucrianUy a native 
of Cftfclimere, produce pleasant fruit, M. <filler#, a 
nati\c of the north of India, is said to be mi peri or 
in flavour to all others. 

The Paper Mulberry [Uroussonelia vapprifera ) 
differs from the true mulberries in having the 
female flowers collected in a globular mass.' The 
tree i* of moderate size, or, in cultivation, a bush 
of G to 12 feet high, with leaves either simple fir 
lobed, a native of India, Japan, and the islands id 
the Pacific Ocean, but now not uncommon in 
pleasure-grounds in Europe and North America. 
The islanders of the Pacific cultivate the Paper 
Mulberry with great care. They make a kind of 
clothing from the bark, ueing for Ibis purpose tlie 
hark or small branches about an inch in diameter, 
which they macerate in water, and then, scraping 
oir the epidermis, they press and beat tlie moist slips 
together. The paper also which is used in Japan 
mul many parts of llio East i* in great pml: made 
fiom tlie bark of the young shoots of this plant, 
which for this purpose is boiled to a pulp, and 
heated somewhat in the same way as tlie pulp of 
rags iti Europe. When the shoots aTe cut, now 
ones spring up very mnidly. Silkworms eat tlie 
leaves of the Paper Mulberry. The fruit is oblong, 
of a dark-scarlet colour, sweetish, but insipid. 

iHiilcnster, IUOUard, philologist (died 1611), 
was a scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1548, hub attracted no notice till 1555, when lie 
removed to Oxford, and was chosen student of 
Christ Church, quickly becoming eminent- for his 
knowledge of eastern literature. In 1501 he was 
appointed muster of Merchant Taylors* School, and 
in 1500 master of St Paul’s School. He enjoyed 
great reputation as ti Greek and oriental scholar 
and successful schoolmaster. His English and 
Latin works were celebrated in their day, the 
principal being Podlion^ the. ncremtric for the 
Training up of Children (Lond. 1581) and Ele¬ 
ment arie on the Eight Writing of our English Tung 
(1582). lie was early addicted to dramatic com- 
losition, and assisted in the performance of plays 
jefore Queen Elizabeth. 

IHuRlcr, Uehahp Johannes (1802-80), was 
>i’ 0 feasor of Chemistry at Utrecht, and was best 
^nown from his investigations on protein and 
vegetable physiology. 

Mule, the hybrid offspring of tho male ass and 
the maie, much used and valued in many parts of 
the world os a beast of burden. Tlie head, oars, 
oiflup, and tail show very distinctly the ' pro* 
potency 1 of tlie ass; lmt ill bulk and stature tho 
mule is neaier the horse, ami seems lo excel both 
its parents in sagacity, muscular endurance, surc- 
footedness, and length of life. Though never much 
used iu Britain (save in some places for tram-cam), 
it has been common from ancient times in many 
parts of the East, and is a very important animal 


in most of tlie countries round the Mediterranean, 
and in the mountainous parts of South America. 
Tlie boat European breeds are found in France, 
Spain, and Italy ; those of Kentucky, Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Mexico are also renowned. The 
carrier*mules of South America and elsewhere are 
driven in troops, each led by a hell-bearing old 
rnare. Her they follow with such docility and 
allcction that when the troops mingle in their 
halting-place!- they are readily separated by scour* 
iug the leader. In nnricnt times mules were often 
resoived as the peculiar steeds of princes, and they 
are still used to dmw the carriages of Italian ear* 
dimils and other ecclesiastical dignitaries. Mules 
arc very surefooted, strong of liiuh and firm of 
hoof, clever at passing steep places and sharp 
turns, easy to please with Food. They limy he 
ridden, driven, or u?-ed for pack purposes. Their 
Hcfdi is edible, 

The fact that mules are generally sterile has 
given rise to the common mistake of supposing 
tlmt sterility is a necessary con sequence of hybrid¬ 
isation, Even as regards' mules, the females may 
be successfully crossed by horse or asn, though the 
more numerous males .seem to be constantly sterile. 
The hinny or companion hybrid of Hie mule, the 
offspring of a female ass nnd a stallion, if* not com¬ 
mon, and is decidedly inferior in size, strength, 
and beauty, See Asa, 1Ior.se, Hydrid, Canary; 
and for tlie Spinning-mule, see Spinning. 

Mill grave Islands, a name given to some of 
the Mar,shall Islands (q.v.) from their discoverer, 
tlie navigator Lord Mill grave (1744-92). 

Minimus ell (Fr, Mulhouse^ a town of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on tlie 111 and the Ilhoue and Rhine 
Canal, G8 miles by rail ,SS\V. of Strashing and 20 
NYT. of Basel, It consists of three parts, the old 
town, the new town, and tlie artisans’ town, and 
is a place of first-rate industrial importance, Tho 
cotton manufacture employs 16,000 workpeople in 
tlie town and 60,000 in the adjacent villages. Be¬ 
sides this, it law printing and dye works for cotton, 
linen, calico, wool, and silk fabrics, chemical fac¬ 
tories, iron and other metal works, nnd shops for 
making machinery, railway plant, &c. Pop. 
(1821)13,027; <1801)45,887 j < 1885) 09,759; (1890) 
70,413. Miilhausen, which existed as early as 717, 
was made a free imperial city by Rudolf of Haps- 
hurg in 1273. By Riding with some of the Swiss 
cantons in the 14th century, it was enabled to 
maintain a certain degree of neutrality in the feuds 
between Llio empire and France. In 1515 it joined 
the Swiss Con federation, and in 1528 adopted tlie 
Reformed faith. Rut in 1798 it was incorporated 
with France, and began to come to tlie front as an 
industrial place after 1829. It is noted for the 
excellent arrangements made for the housing, &c. 
of the working-classics. It became a town of the 
German empire after the war of 1870-71. Sec 
Histories of the town by De Sabi it; re (1850) and 
Metzger (Lyons, 1883). 

Millheim, * manufacturing town of Rhenish 
Prussia, on the river Ruhr, 16 miles N. of Dilsscl- 
dorf. IL lias great ironworks and an extensive 
trade in coal. Pop. {1875) 15,445 ; (1890) 27,702.— 
Mulmeim-aji Rhein, 3 miles above Cologne, 
carries on extensive manufactures of silk, velvet, 
tbiend, leather, &c. Pop. (1875) 17,850; (1885) 
24,975. 

Mull, an Argyllshire island, the largest of the 
Hebrides after Lewis and Skye, is separated from 
tbs mainland by the Sound of Mull (10 miles long 
and IS to 3£ miles wide), and is engirt by a num¬ 
ber of smaller islands—Gometra, Ulva, Stafla, 
Iona, &c. It is 347 sq. m. in area, and has a 
maximum length and breadth of 30 ami 29 miles, 
but is so deeply indented, especially towards the 
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Atlantic* by a dozen sea-lochs and bnyci—tliG chief, 
Loch-na-Kcftl and Lodi Scridjun—tllub thei coast* 
line cannot/ Ijg less than 300 miles, The rods are 
chielly volcanic, with a friiairy of line red granite 
in the smith-west; and the surface is moun¬ 
tainous. Botmioro (3135 feet) is the loftiest sum- 
in it, Bentalloch the most beautiful, where there is 
much that is beautiful— these misty heights, the 
stretching moors, the scft-clills at Carsaig, the 
terraced basaltic plateaus, the glens, streams, and 
lakes* and the patches of wood mid green pasture. 
The climate is good for the Highlands, and the 
soil of fair fertility, but grazing answers much 
butter than corn-crops. Tohevmovy, in the north, 
28 miles WNW. of Oban, is the only town. It 
was founded in 1788 at the head of its sheltered 
harbour, and lias a pier (18(54), a telegraph, a new 
witter-supply (1882), ami 1200 inhabitant*. Arcs 
and Diiarfc (Jasfcles are interesting ruins; and Mac- 
kin non’* Cave was pronounced bv I)r Johnson 4 the 
greatest natural curiosity lie hail ever seen. a Pop. 

(1851) 7435; (1881) 5220, of whom 4591 were Gaelic- 
speaking. Hcc Galloway (Mull of), Kintyhk. 

Mullein, the common English name of the 
genus VerlmHCum, belonging to the .Scrophulariie, 
and containing soma eighty species, of which some 
six (Great Mullein, White, Dark, Moth, &c.) are 
natives of England, and have been naturalised in 
the United States, The leaves and stem (2 to 4 
feet high), of the common and larger species, are 
covorcd with a douse, woolly growth; the dowel's 
form a dense spike a foot long, A mucilaginous 
decoction of the leaves is used to allay coughs and 
as an emollient application, 

HHUler, l f . Max-, See Max-MClleil 

HI filler 9 George, founder of the Orphan Homes, 
Ashley down, Bristol, was horn near Halberstadt, 
Prussia, Snptomber 27, 1805. While in training 
for the mints try lie wub dissipated in Ilia habits, 
and at sixteen he was sent to prison for defrauding 
an hotel keeper, He went to Halle as a student of 
divinity, and a visit to a private moating for praise 
and prayer proved the turning-point in his career, 
and in ]82G tie began to preach and teach, and took 
up his abode in free lodgings provided for poor 
divinity students, Through Tliolucks advice he 
came to London in 1820, and studied Hebrew and 
Chaldee with the view of becoming a nmdonavy to 
the Jews. Ho settled at Tcignmoutli as minister of 
Ebonozer Chapel, and in the conduct of his church 
abolished collections and depended on voluntary 
gifts. Tn 1835 he printed proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of an Orphan House, which took shape in 
1836 at Bristol. As the result only of 'prayer to 
God T he announced that he had received £84,441 
up to I860 on behalf of the orphans, who then 
mimbored 267. By 1875 upwards of 2000 children 
wore lodged, fed, and educated. In 1389 it was 
announced that the Orphan Homes and associated 
enterprises cost about £36,000, which sum was the 
result of faith and prayer and voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion* on the part of the public. ^ Midler visited the 
East on an evangelistic tour in 1889. He lias 
published A Narrative of some of the Lord's Deal* 
iiifjs with George Mutter (1837). Other three 
portions were published, 1841-56. 

Milllcr, JOHANNES, one of the most eminent j 
physiologists of the 10th century, was barn at 
Coblenz on 14th July 1801, studied at Bonn and 
Berlin, ehielly anatomy anil zoology, and it) 1826 
was appointed professor of Physiology and Anatomy 
at Bonn; in 1833 he succeeded Rudolph! as pro¬ 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Berlin, and 
held that post until his death, 28th April 1858. 
Ho is regarded as the founder of modern physi¬ 
ology, on the ground that he summed up the work 
of ins predecessors, instituted the method* of ex¬ 


perimental and microscopic investigation of physio¬ 
logical properties, himself carried ant ami recorded 
most valuable observations in connection with the 
mechanism of sight, hearing, and voice, and the 
chemical and physical properties of eliylc, lymph, 
ami bile, and studied m an original and fruitful 
way the phenomena of redox action and the glands. 
Moreover, his Handbuch tier Physiologic tics Mai- 
when (2 vols. 1833-40; Eng. trails. 1840-49) excr¬ 
eted a great inlhience as a text-hook of the science, 
ami Muller counted amongst his pupils several 
men who now stand in the front rank of (unman 
science, such as Helmholtz, Vicrordb, Du Bois 
Raymond, &e. Muller was scarcely less eminent 
cm a student of comparative anatomy; lie observed 
rapidly and accurately, and possessed a lem ark able 
insight into the interrelations of structural par Is. 
In this department of work his most famous me¬ 
moirs were those on the Aiupliioxus, on Fishes, 
the Eehinodernis, arid the Cieciliaus. Several of 
Ids works were translated into Euglisli between 
1839 and 1849. 

,11 til Hr, Johannes von, historian of Switzer¬ 
land, was horn 3d January 1752, at Schuiriiausen, 
studied at Gottingen under Ileyne, Sehlozev, and 
otherR,. and in 1772 was appointed professor of 
Greek ab ScliaftltausciL Already ho had com¬ 
menced the investigation of Swiss chronicles and 
documents. From 1774 to 17801m lived in Geneva, 
taught there, and wrote his Allgcmdne Gcschichte 
(3 vols. 1816), and published the first volnino of 
his great work, (rescnichie dcr &'e/uceizcr. Shortly 
afterwards ho was given the professorship of History 
and d librarian si up at Casael, but resigned both 
posts in 1783. In 1780 lie became librarian and 
councillor of state to the Elector of Mainz, and 
began tlm publication of his larger Geschicklc dcr 
schiceizcriscncn JCidgenosseuschaft (5 vola 1786- 
1808 ; improved ciL 1826). In support of the eon- 
fedcifitiou of the German princes ho wrote a Dar- 
slellung des Fitrdenbundfit (1787). In 1792, when 
Mainz was taken liy the French, ho went to 
Vienna, where the Emperor Leopold nominated 
him a member of the privy-council; bid, a Pro¬ 
testant at a Homan Catholic court, lie did not see 
much prospect of advancement, and in. 1804 left 
Vienna for Berlin, where he was appointed his¬ 
toriographer of the Hoheuzollern family, and wrote 
Ucbcr ctic Geschiehtc Friedrich's L, Ucher den 
Ui dcr gang dcr Fret he it dcr Alien Vdkcr t ami 
Vers itch itber die Zcitrechnvnaen tier Voncelt. 
Introduced to Napoleon after tiio battle of Jena, 
he was appointed by him (1807) secretary of state 
in the new kingdom of Westphalia; but died at 
(Jasso 1, 29th May 1800. His Siimmtlichc J Verke 
were published, 27 veils. Tubingen, 1800-17; new 
od. 40 vols. Htutlgnrt, 1831-35, See Liven by 
Heercn (1820), Dtiring (1835), Monnaid, in French 
(1839), and Thiersch (1881). 

Mtiller 4 Julius, a German theologian, was 
horn at Briog, April 10, 1S01, brother of Karl 
Otfried MU Her, the antiquary. He studied at 
Breslau ami Gottingen, fit limb law, next theology, 
ami after a severe mental struggle adopted opinions 
in religion opposed to those of the Rationalists. Tn 
1825 Jig was appointed pastor at Sehonlminn, south 
of Breslau, in 1831 second university preacher in 
GSttingen, in 1834 extra-ordinary professor of The¬ 
ology there, next year ordinary professor in Mar¬ 
burg, and in 1839 in Hallo. Here he died, 27th 
September 1878. His reputation as a theologian 
dually rests upon liis great work on mu, Die 
Ghristliche Lehre von dcr SUntle (Bred. 1830; (Jth 
cd, 1878). It was translated into English by W. 
Ur wick (2 vols, 18GS). Another work was Dog- 
malhche Ahlmndtungen (1870), Muller, together 
with Neandev and Nitzsch, edited from 1850- to 
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Iftfil the Dpiffa'Aa ZfufsiArZ/fc /fir C/u'isf/iWic Tf r iV 
sniwhaft mid C/tr/sflichos Lcbcn* There in a 
Life Jiv Jxiihlcr (1878) ami a study by SchuUzc 
(1K70)‘ 

iUfllleiV IvARL Otfiugd, classical arclimnlogi&fc, 
was bom 23th August 1707, at Bring, in Silesia, 
studied at Breslau and Berlin, mid in 1S1Q was 
appointed professor of Arcluuology and director of 
the Philological Seminary at Uortiimen. Be died 
aL Athens, 1st August 1840, whilst on a tour 
through Itfily and Greece. His great design was 
to embrace the whole life of ancient Gieece, its 
art, politics, industry, religion, in one warm and 
vivid conception—in a. word, to cover the .skeletons 
of nniiouity with flesh, and to make the dry bones 
Jive. Tim's his activity Hinged over the whole 
field of Greek anthmiby* AYo are indebted to him 
for many new and striking elucidations of the 
geography and topography, literature, grammar, 
mythology, manners and customs of the ancients. 
Bis work on the Dorians (Die Doner; Eng. trail*. 
1839) forms the 2d vol. of his Geschichtc lIcUc- 
urischer Stihntne mid Xtodte (new and improved cd. 
1844), hi* principal production ; tho first vol. deals 
with Oichonicnos and the Minyaus. The treatises 
on the ancient traced onions (18515) and on tlie Etrus¬ 
cans (2 vols. 1828; new ed, 1877-78) continue the 
same line of investigations. Ollier valuable works 
from his pen are Ancient Art (1830; new 1 ed. 187H ; 
Eng. trans. 1847); System of Mythology (1825; 
Eng. t reins. 1844); ami History of the Literature 
of Ancient Greece (1846), under taken at the recpie&t 
of tho British ‘Society for the Diffusion of Psefitl 
Knowledge/ translated into English hy Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis and Ur Donaldson, the latter of 
whom continued the work down to the taking nf 
Constantinople. The German original was pub¬ 
lished hy Muller’s brother (2 vols. 1841; new 
Qcl. 1S82-S4). Muller issued useful critical editions 
of Varro, J)e Lingud Lutind (1833); Fe-stua, De 
Siffnijimtlone Verbonim (1833); and jEschyiua, 
Mumenides (1S33-35), See Memoirs hy Lilcko 
(1841) and F, Ranke (1870). 

Millie t {Mugil), a genus of acantlioptermis 
bony Ashes, type of the family Mngilhhe. The 
members aro common coast fishes, often frequent¬ 
ing brackish water. They eat mud, which they 
crush and sift within a filtering pharynx, reject¬ 
ing the useless stuff, swallowing the rest for the 
sake of tho organic debris it contains. The mouth 
has at most feeble teeth; the gill-mkcra form an 
effective sieve; the stomach is rather like a bird’s 



gh/./.v\vd; the intestines arc exceedingly long. There 
arc about seventy species, Rome of which attain a 
weight of 11) or 12 pounds. As they are edible 
and sometimes highly esteemed* the mullets ought 
to he move cultivated. Among British species 
i!/. octo-rcidintf/S) Jl/, capito, M. anraftts niay he 
noted. A species from the fresh waters of Central 
America {III. proboscidcus ) has ft pointed fleshy 
snout. The Mediterranean mullet formed a 


favourite Unman disk, and their roes preserved 
are made into a delicacy. 

The so-called ‘red mullets' {Mullus) are noil© 
different from the above, and not far removed from 
perches. The body is slightly compressed, and 
covered with large, thin scales. There aro two 
long, erectile barbels and feeble teeth. About 
forty species, mostly from tropical sens, are divided 
among a number of Hub-geuera. There is only one 
European species {M. lntrbatus) t of which the so- 
called ‘surmullet 1 i« probably the female form. 
11 occur.* on the southern coasts of Britain, and is 
much esteemed as a delicacy. The nude seems to 
he smaller than the female, which in British waters 
rarely exceeds two pounds in weight. The colour 



Surmullet. 


of the surmullet is pale pink, with three or four 
yellow longitudinal stripes; hut whore any of the 
scales Imvc been nibbed oil' beautiful lints of 
purple and bright red appear. This takes place 
also during the struggles of the fish when dying, 
and the Romans were therefore accustomed to 
bring surmullets alive into their lianqueting-vooms 
that tlie guests might see them die, and enjoy 
the brilliant display of colour before eating the 
lisli. ‘ The fishermen of our times/ Gunther says, 
‘attain the Hamo object by sealing the llsli imme¬ 
diately after its capture, thus causing a permanent 
contraction of the chromatophores (colour-cells) 
containing the red pigment. 1 See Gunthers Study 
of Fish cs (Ed in. 1880). 

Mullet. See IIehaldry. 

MiiHingnrh the chief town of Wentmeutli, in 
Ireland, 50 miles >YNW. of Dublin by rail, on the 
Royal Canal and the river Brosna. It is an im¬ 
portant trading town, 1ms lar^e infantry barracks, 
and is a centre for anglers visiting the Westmeath 
hikes. Pup. (1801) 5420 ; (1881) 4787. 

Mullioii, the upright division between the 
lights of windows, screens, &C. in Gothic architec¬ 
ture. Mullions are rarely met with in Norman 
architecture, but they become more frequent in the 
Early English style, and ill tlie Decorated aiul Per¬ 
pendicular ure very common. They have some¬ 
times small shafts attached to them, which carry 
the tracery of the upper part of the windows. 
In late domestic architecture they fire usually 
plain. See Window. 

Mu lock, Miss. See Ck.uk. 

Ulillrcady* William, genre-painter, was born 
at Ennis, in Ireland, 1st April 1786. When a 
hoy he went to London with his parents, ami at 
the age of fifteen enfceicd us a student in the 
Royal Academy. Having tried classical subjects 
and landscape, he snim found his true sphere in 
genre-pailiting—painting subjects such as ’ A Road¬ 
side Inn/ ‘Horses Baiting,’ the ‘Barbel’s Shop/ 
and ‘Punch 1 (1812), ‘Buys Fishing 1 (1813), ‘Idle 
Boys’ (1815). He was elected an Assomlo of the 
Royal Academy in November 1815, and an Aca¬ 
demician in February 1816. Ho also worked inde¬ 
fat ig ably at portnuL-puinbiug and the illustra¬ 
tion of children’s books; designed the famous 
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'Mnl ready envelopes’ for Sir Rowland Hill; ami 
was throughout conscientious careful in drawhm 
and rich iu colouring. 'The Truant' (m r ri. ‘Thp 
Seven Ages 1 (1 838), ‘ The Sonnet 1 (1839j ,' ' X’irsfc 
Love ' (1840) arc famous works of hU middle period* 
and his illustrations to tlio Vicar of Wtikcfkld are 
well known. His later works, ''Women Bathimr’ 
(1849) 1 lllacldicfttli Park 1 (1849), ‘Tl 1Q Toy 

Seller *(1802], showed failing [lowers. He died in 
London, 7th July 1803. See Stephens, Memorials 
of Mulrcady ( 1 Great Artists 1 senes, lgflO). 

Multan, ov Mooltan, an ancient city of 
India, hi the Punjab, stands on a mound formed by 
the ruins of ancient cities that occupied the same 
site, 4 miles from the left liank of the Chonab the 
inundations of which sometimes reach Multan! It 
is surrounded on all sides except the south by a 
wall 10 to 20 feet high. The European quarter 
to to the norili and west of the city, whilst to the 
south is the citadel, which contains two Moham¬ 
medan shrines, the ruins of an ancient Hindu 
temple, and a massive obelisk [70 feet) to the 
memory of Vans Agncw ami Anderson, mm 
do red here in 1848, The vicinity abomida in 
mosques, tombs, shrines, &c. Manufactures of 
silks, cottons, and carpets are carried on; and the 
glazed pottery mid enamel work enjoy a bird) 
reputation, Multan is an important centre "of 
trade: it collects all the products of the Punjab, 
chiefly cotton, wlioat, wool, sugar, indigo, and oil- 
seeds, sends them by the Indus Valley Railway to 
Hyderabad and Karachi, and imports European 
piece-goods and other liiannf act lived articles, lwom 
Afghanistan it receives fruits, drugs, spices, and 
raw silk, and scuds hack indigo, cotton, and other 
textiles, sugar, ami coarse shoes (of its own manu¬ 
facture). In 1849 Multan was taken by the 
British troops and annexed. Pop. (1808) 54,602: 
(1882) 08,674.—The area of (he division is 20,295 
sq. m ( , and ita pop. (1881) 1,712,394; the area of 
the district, 0880 sq. m., and pop. (1881) 551,064. 

Multiple-poinding is a well-known form of 
legal process in Scotland, by which competing 
claims to one and the same fund are set at rest. 

A perron who ha* funds' in his possession, to which 
there are more claimants than one, is liable to be 
harassed by double distress; and hcncc he com- 
inouces a suit called the action of multiple-poinding, 
by which be alleges that he ought not to he made 
to pay bho .sum more Hum once; and as lie does 
not know who is really entitled to payment, he 
cites all the parties claiming it, tlmt they may fight 
out tliolr cl aims among themselves. The correspond¬ 
ing process in England is Interpleader (q.v.y 
Multiple Proportions* Sec Chemistry. 
Mum, a peculiar kind of beer made of wheat- 1 
malt, to which some brewers add oat and beau meal. 1 
See Notes and Queries for November 1881, p. 37G. 1 

Mumming, fceo Corinth. ! 

Mummy* See Embalming. ^ 

Mumps, a popular name of a specific inflam¬ 
mation of the salivary glands described by nosolo- 
gists as Cynanchc Farotidcm, or Parotitis, In Scot¬ 
land it is frequently termed The Braid's. The 
disorder usually begins with a feeling of stiffness i 
about llm jaws, which is followed by pains, heat, 1 
and swelling beneath the ear. The swelling begins 
in the parotid, hut the other Salivary Glands (q.v.) i 
usually soon become implicated, so that the 1 
swelling extends along the neck towards the chin, 1 
thus giving the patient a deformed and somewhat * 
grotesque appearance. One ov both sides may be i 
a fleeted, and in general the disease appears tot * 
on ona side and then on the other. There is seldom r 
ranch fever. The inflammation is usually at its 8 
highest point in three or four days, after which it 1 
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begins to decline, suppuration of the glands scarcely 
ever occurring, In most enses no treatment further 
than antiphlogistic regimen, due attention to the 
bowels, anti protection of the parts from cold, by 
tJio application of flannel or cotton-wool is required, 
and the patient completely recovers in a week or a 
fortnight. The disease is infectious; ami the 
infection probably remains for at least a fortnight 
after apparent recovery. Like most infectious 
diseases, it seldom affects the same person twice. 
It chiefly attacks children and young persons. A 
singular circumstance connected with the disease 
in that in many cases tho subsidence of the swell¬ 
ing is immediately followed by swelling and pain 
m the testes in tho mule sex, and in the inammw in 
the female. The inflammation in these glands is 
seldom very painful or long continued, hut is apt 
in the mule to lead to permanent atrophy of the 
organ. 

MUncUen. See Munich. 

lUtlllCllllUUSCll, KilSL FRIEDRICH IflHlUINY* 
MUS, Baron von, a member of an ancient, noble 
family of Hanover, whoso name lias become pro¬ 
verbial as the narrator of falso and ridiculously 
exaggerated exploit*and adventures, was born lltli 
May 1720, at Badenweidev, in Hanover, sewed as 
a cavalry officer in lliisrian campaigns against the 
Turks, and died at Ills birthplace, 22d February 
1797. A collection of his marvellous stories, or 
stories attributed to him, wua first published fn 
English under the title of Baron MUnrhlmm^s 
Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns 
in Russia [ Loud. 1785), The compiler was Rudolf 
Ericl^ Iiaspe, an expatriated countryman of tlm 
baron's. The hook went rapidly through several 
editions; aud in 178G appeared the first German 
version, edited by the poet Biirger. Ellisons 
edition, Ties Byctherm von Miaichlutusen mauler* 
bare llcisen nnd Abcnlcucr (lltli cd. 1873), is 
enriched by nn admirable introduction on the origin 
aud sources o£ the book, and an tho kind of literary 
fiction to which it belongs. Severn! of the adven¬ 
tures ascribed to the baron occur in Babel's Facet ice 
(1508); others in lunge's Dcliche Academics (1765). 
&ee Miiller-Fram'di th, Feukidio L it yen dichi un yen 
(1881).—A Freiherr von Mtinelihausen (1813-80) 
became in 1850 head of tho government of Hanovor; 
and after the annexation of llanover by Prussia 
(1866) he made himself a champion of the national 
party. 

Minicic, capital of Delaware county, Indiana, 
54 miles by ml ENE. of Indianapolis is an im¬ 
portant railway junction, and has m ami factories of 
furniture, castings, &c. Pop, 5219. 

Miiudcih a town of Hanover, at the influx of 
tho V T erra and Fulda to the M T eser, 35 miles NE. 
of Cos sol. Engirt by wooded hills, it has a school 
of forestry (18(38), an old castle, ami niaimfactur&s 
of iiulia-rubber, glass, sugar, &c. Pop. (18751 
5079; (1885) 7053. Hue also MjNBNN. 

Mungo, St. See Kentigrrn. 

Minigoosc, See Ichneumon. 

Munich [Ger. Mvnclten ), the capital of 
Bavaria, is situated in a Hat, barren plain, 1700 
feet above the sen-level, chiefly on the left or west 
bank of the impetuous Har,' a tributary of the 
Danube. By rail it is 440 miles SSW. of Berlin, 
272 W. of Vienna, and 8C7 SE. of London. Seven 
bridges, including a railway bridge, span the river 
to Ilia suburbs on the right bank. The elevated 
site of the city and the neighbourhood of the Alps 
render it liable to sudden changes r>f temperatme, 
sometimes ranging over 2(P in twenty-four bonis. 
The population in 1885 w’as 201,981, of whom ftbriut 
84 per cent. wore Homan Catholics; by JS0CJ it 
had increased to 334,710; in 1830 it was 230,023; 
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in 1801 only 4S,8S5. Munich is one of tlic hand¬ 
somest cities in Germany, and perhaps tlic richest 
in treasures of art, while itself famous for its 
school of painting. Within the lost two generations, 
and especially under King Ludwig I. (182o-48), 
whoppenbnearly 7*000,000 thalers in beautifying the 
city, ifc lias been decorated with buildings of almost 
eveiy style of architecture, ninny of them orna- 
men ted with frescoes and sculpture; wide and hand¬ 
some street? have been constructed; and the squares 
and gardens adorned with statues and other monu¬ 
ments. Among the imposing edifices raised for 
the accommodation of tlic public collections are 
the Glyptothek (1810—:j0), with its magnificent 
collection of ancient and modern sculpture, includ¬ 
ing the famous rKginetan marbles, discovered in 
1811; the Old Pimikothek (1820-36), containing 
paintings by the old masters, besides 108,1100 
engravings and 22,000 drawings, and a priceless 
collection of 1500 antique vases; tlic New Pina- 
kivtbok (1840-53), devoted to the works of modern 
painters; the Royal and National Library, with 
over 1,000,000 volumes and 30,000 MSS. ; and the 
bavarian National Museum, illustrating the history 
of civilisation ami art. The New Palace includes 
an older palace and chapel, the Konigt-bmi (1826- 
35), in the style of the Pitli Palace at Florence, 
with Sehnorr’s frescoes of the Nibeliin gen lied, and 
the sumptuously-adorned Banqueting Hall building. 
Other public structures are tlic Court Theatre, one 
of tho largest in Germany, with room for 2GOO 
spectators; the old and the new town-house; the 
Temple (jf Fame, a Doric colonnaded building con¬ 
taining busts of eighty illustrious Bavarians, in front 
of which rises the colossal statue of Havana, 05 
feet high; the Generals’ Portico (184*1), u copy of 
the Loggia tlei Lanzi at Florence ; the conspicuous 
Maxinuliauenm, on Uw terrace on the right hank 
of the Tsar, a college for civil servants, containing 
a gallery of modern historical paintings; and 
various induces ami administrative buildings. 
Among tlic gates -of Munich the most beautiful 
are tho Gate of Victory, designed after Constantine’s 
triumphal arch in tlic Forum; the old Isar gate, 
with Its elaborate frescoes; and the Prnjiyhca 
( \W2) t commemorating the Greek war of independ¬ 
ence. The numerous churches arc all, except two 
or three, Roman Catholic. The oldest is fit Peter’s 
(1294). The lmgo. brick elmvcb of Our Lady 
(I4GK-S8), tlic cathedral of the archbishopric of 
Mn)iioli-Freising, ifl remarkable for its two un- 
finished towers (325 feet), now capped with 
cupolas; in the interior is the elaborate tomb of 
the Emperor Loufa the Bavarian. St Michael’ft, 
or the .Jesuits’ church (1583-91), contains a monu¬ 
ment by Thorwaldsen to Eugene Dcauhaniuis; the 
Theatine Church (1767) contains the royal burial- 
vault; the Louis Chinch (1836-44) is embellished 
with Cornelius’s fresco of the ‘Lust Judgment; ’ the 
beautiful chmcli of JSt Mariahilf (1831-39) is noted 
for its gorgeous painted glass and line wood-carv¬ 
ings ; nnd tlic basilica of St Boniface (1835-50) for 
its sixty-six monoliths of gray Tyrolean marble 
and resplendent interior decorut ion. The Court 
Chapel of All -Saints is a perfect casket of nrfc- 
treasmm Munich is admirably endowed with 
scholastic, literary, scientific, and benevolent in¬ 
stitutions, including Royal Academics of Art and 
Science, a Polytechnic School, &c. The university, 
removed from Lnndsliut to Munich in 1826, lias 
171 professors and teachers, and over 3000 students; 
its library contains over 300,000 volumes; and its 
subsidiary institutions are numerous and well 
equipped. Adjoining tho palace is the Court 
Carden, bounded cm two sides by arcades adorned 
with frescoes; farther nor ill is the English Garden, 
a park 690 acres in area; nnd on the right bank of 
the Tsar are the attractive Gas trig promenades. 


The industrial development of Munich lags behind 
its {esthetic development. Its stained-glass work*, 
iron, brass, and bell foundries, lithographing and 
engraving works, and manufactories of optical and 
mathematical instruments, and various artistic 
articles arc, however, deservedly noted. Still more 
famous are tho enormous breweries of Bavarian 
beer, which annually produce about 49,000,000 
gallons, of which 37,000,000 arc consumed in the 
city itself. Munich carries on a largo trade in 
grain and in objects of art. 

In 1158 Henry the Lion raised tbe Villa 
Muuichen from its previous obscurity by establish* 
ing a mint and a salt-emporium within its precincts, 
the name (also appearing us Forum ad Monachos) 
being derived from the monks who owned the site. 
In the 13tli century tho dukes of the Wiltelsbaeli 
dynasty selected Munich for their residence and 
fortified the town. In 1327 the old town was nearly 
destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt by the Emperor 
Louis the Bavarian very much on the plan which it 
still exhibits; bub it was not until tlio fortifications 
were razed at tbe close of the 18th century that the 
limits of the town were enlarged to any extent. 
Tlic true history of modern Munich is the account 
of its artistic development in tlic 19th century, with 
which the artists most closely identified arc Klenze 
and Gartner the architects, -Sell wan thaler the 
sculi)tor, RI] ^ Cornelius and lvaulbach the painters. 
The modem Munich .school of painting, headed by 
K. von PiJnty and W. Diez, is characterised by 
marked realism in colour and detail, in contrast to 
the romanticism of the older masters. 

Seo works by Solti (1854). Rebor (1876), Maillinger 
(3 vols. 1876), Reg net (1878), and Trimtwoin (13th cd. 
1887); also Air a Howitt-'Watts’ Artetudcnt in Munich 
(2d etl. 1879). 

Municipal Architecture is shown iu the 
buildings u&ed for municipal purposes, such ns 
town-halls, guildhalls, &c, These were first built 
when the towns of the middle ages rose in import¬ 
ance, and asserted their freedom. Those of North 
Italy and Belgium were the first to move, and con¬ 
sequently m t c liiul in these countries the earliest 
and most important specimens of municipal archi¬ 
tecture during the middle age)*. Municipal build¬ 
ings always partake of the diameter of the archi¬ 
tecture of the period when they were erected. In 
Italy, for instance, they are of tbe Italian-Gothic 
style in Vicenza, Venice, Florence, &c, during the 
13th, 14th, and lfitli centuries. In Belgium, during 
the fitune period, they are of the northern Gothic 
style, and are almost the only really fine specimens 
of the civil architecture of the middle ages now 
extant. The Cloth-hull at Ypres, and the town- 
halls of Brussels, Louvain, Bruges (see Belfry), 
Oudenarde, the Exchange at Antwerp, and many 
other markets, lodges, halls, &c. testify to the 
early importance of the municinal institutions in 
Belgium. We look for town-halls in vain in Franco 
or England till the development of industry and 
knowledge had made the citizens of the large towns 
so wealthy and important an to enable them to raise 
the municipal power into mi institution. Bub from 
the 15th and lGth centuries there exist in Britain 
abundant instances of buildings erected for the use 
of the guilds ami corporations and the municipal 
courts. Many of the corporation balls in London 
have lecently been rebuilt by the wealthy bodies 
they belong to, such as the Fishmongers, Merchant 
Taylors, Goldsmiths, and other companies (sec also 
Guildhall). Municipal buildings on a large 
scale for the use of the town-councils and magis¬ 
trates have also been recently erected in many 
largo towns in Britain; and now no town of im¬ 
portance is complete without a great town-hall for 
the use of the inhabitants. 

Jt is a curious fact that in France, where the 
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towns became of considerable importance during 
tbe middle ages, no few municipal buildings remain. 

Tliis arises from the circumstance that the resources 
of the early municipalities of Franco were devoted 
to aid the bishops in the erection of the great ‘ 
French cathcdrala, and the townspeople used these i 
cathedrals as their hulls of asscTiinly, and oven for 
such purposes ns masques and amusements. 

jHuilicipfllifcyUi'oin Ltit. municcps, h'oin minus 
ami cumot ‘ one who enjoys the rtehLs of a free 
citizen'), a town or city possessed of certain privi- 
leges of local self-government, the governing body 
insucli a town. Municipal institutions originated 
in the times of the Roman empire. The provincial 
towns of Italy, which wero from the first Roman 
colonies, ns also those which, after having au 
independent existence, became members of the 
Roman state, though subjected to the rule of nu 
imperial governor, were allowed to enjoy a tight of 
regulating their internal all airs. A class of the 
inhabitant* called the curia, or decuriones, elected 
two officers, called duumviri, whose functions were 
supposed to bo analogous to those of the consuls 
of the imperial city, and who exercised u limited 
jurisdiction, civil ami criminal. There was an 
important functionary in every municipality called 
the dcfctisar eivitath, or advocate for the city, the 
protector of fclie citizens against arbitrary acts on 
tho part of Hie imperial governor. The uiiinicipal 
system declined with the decline of the empire, yet 
ifc retained vitality enough to ho afterwards resusci¬ 
tated in union with feudalism, and with the Saxon 
institutions of Britain. Some cities of Italy, 
Franco, ami Germany have indeed derived their 
present magistracy hy direct succession from 
imperial llouic. For British Municipalities, sec 
lioROuan, City ; seo also Free Imperial Cities. 
ilffiinject. Seo Madder. 

Mimkacs, a market-town of Hungary, situated 
at the fool of the Carpathians, 101 miles by rail 
NE. of Dobreczin, has mines of iron and rock- 
crystals, cn-llctl Hungarian diamond*. The citadel, 
built on an isolated height, resisted the imperial 
onus for three years (1085-88); and, having fallen 
in 1818 into lire hands of the Hungarians, was 
captured by the Russians in the following year. 

It is now a stale-prison. Pop- 9(591. 

illUllkacsy, Michael, uu'mlcr, whose veal sur¬ 
name is Lleii, was born at Munka.cs, 10th October 
1840. He wont a tumor's apprentice to Vienna, 
and studied painting there, at Munich, and lit 
Diisseldorf, and in 1872 settled in Paris. Except 
a few portraits, his works are nearly all genre- 
pictures. Three classes may lio distinguished— 
these depicting Hungarian life, mostly very 
dark in colouring, as ‘The Condemned, ‘ Mar- 
time,' ‘ Night-roamciV ‘ Village Hero, 5 and others; 
those illustrative of the social life of Parih, 
much lighter and brig)lter in tone, ns ’Munkaesy 
in JiihS tudio,■ 1 ‘Father's Birthday/ ‘ Two families, 
drc.; historical pitsces, of which the best-known 
examples are 'Milton dictating Paradise Lost to 
his Daughters, 11 Christ before Pilate, 1 ‘ Crucifixion,’ 
ami 'Mozart's Last Moments/ Vigorous clijir- 
acteriBftbion, dramatic power, and pictorial breadth 
are perhaps iris most conspicuous tmits. 

Munniporc. Sec MAKirun. 

ItKiinro. Hugh Andrew Johnstone, Latin 
scholar, born at Elgin in Scotland ill 1819, was 
educated at Shrewsbury and lrinity Col lego, Cam- 
briibre, elected follow of his college m 1843, and 
jjrofeasov c»f Latin in hie umvomty in i860 the 
resigned the chair in 1872), aud died at Rome, 3utli 
March 1885. Ilia greatest achievement was an 
edition of Lucretius (1804; 4th ed. 1885), text, 
translation, and notes, one of the finest mid most 


brilliant works of British scholarship. IIw reputa¬ 
tion stands high moreover as a writer of Greek and 
Latin verse; the best pieces were published along 
with a Latin tivmshttbm of Gray's Meffi/ln 1884. 
The edition of llw'tti'e (1859), Criticisms and Eluci¬ 
dations of Catullus (1H78), several papers in tbe 
Journal of Philology, and u Syllabus »J Latin Pro¬ 
nunciation, in co-operation with Prof. E. Palmer, 
constitute tbe remaining published work of this 
consummate scholar. See Joiirn* oj Phil. [18S5K 

Munster, tho largest of tlie four provinces 
oi Ireland, occupies the wiith-irest, and is lajintdcd 
on the N. by Corinangbt, on tho Iv. by Leinster, 
ami on the IV. and 8. by the Atlantic. It can tat im 
the six conn ties nf Glare, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
Tipperary, ™ul Waterford, ami the country is 
described under these heads; sec abo Ireland. 
Area, 9,064,579 atntiito acres. Pop. (JS41) 
2,396,161 ; (1801) 1,513,558; (1881) 1,331,115; and 
(1887) 1,206,795 (estimated). Of the total nearly 
94 per cent, arc Roman Catholics. 

Muster* capital of Westphalia, stands on a 
small stream, by mil 101 miles N. by E. of Cologne 
and 10G 88W. if Bremen. It retains numerous vc- 
muins of medieval architecture, including the mixed 
Romanesque aud Gothic cathedral, built between 

tho 12th and Mth rciitnries, and despoiled of it* 

internal decorations by the Anabaptists; Our Lady * 
rihuwli, Gothic, built about 1340; the Gothicciuirdi 
of St Lambert, of the Nth century, from the original 
tower nf which were snsnended tlm three non cages 
with the bodies of tho Analiaplist leaders John of 
Levden, Knippcrdoiling, and Krecliting, after they 
had been executed; the church of St LndgeniR, 
also Gothic, dating from 1330; the Gothic town- 
lmll, in which, in 1048, tlie ]»eacc of W eatalialm 
was signed (also signed filmnRaneousiy at Usna- | 
briick, n.r.)» the castle, built in 1707, nml snr- 
roundednv fino pleasure-grounds, including botani¬ 
cal gardens ; ami the 10th-century town wiito-c-ellnr, 
in which are preserved some me pictures M the 
old German school. The old Catholic university of 
Minister was dissolved in 1818; there is nwsv an 
academy, with a Catholic theological ami ri pliilo- 
soiihicai faculty, and about 470 pupil*". Attached 
to it arc a library of 123,000 volumes, a natural 
history museum, aiul collections of art and anti¬ 
quity. The industrial products of Mduster include 
wootlcii, cotton, and silk fabrics, and paper, besulos 
dyeing, printing, and enamelling, Dio trade is 
limited to linens, woollens, thread, cattle, corn, 
&«. Pop. (1875) 35,705; (1885) 44.060, of whom 
36,751 were Catholics; (1890) 43,613. _ Munster 
was known under the name of Jlimigaraevord 
in the time of Charlemagne, who m 761 made 
it the see of the new bishop of the Saxons , *t> 
Ludgcrufi, Towards tlie middle of tho nth 
century a momislcry (whence Mil ns ter) was founded 
on the*spot, and by 1K36 it had grown mto a town. 
In the 12th century the liMioprjc was elevated mto 
a principality of the umpire- In the 13tli ccntuiy 
the cilv became a member cif the Hanseatic League; 
mul in 1532 it declared its rtdlieHion to the Reformed 
faith, notwithstanding the violent opposition ox the 


tlie city, will in 1601 Bislioj. Bernhard limit a^tmng 
citadel within tlie walls, iui‘1 deprived tlie c'tueiis 
of nearly all their lilicrties. In linth the llnrtj 
Years’ \Vsw ami the Seven Yearn \\<ir Mnnsta 
wiireved severely, Tlie bishopric winch since 1/1J 
Imd been held by the Archbishop nf Cologne, 
nlllioushifc retained a special form of government, 
was secularised in. 1803, and divided among vnnoim 
veiling houses, Tho (.‘ongress of Vienna gme 
t ho greater part of the principality to Prussia, a 
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small portion being tipjim turned to Oldenburg, 
while Hanover acquired the territories of llic medi¬ 
atised Duko.-i of Areinherg. The bishopric was 
reconstituted in 1821. See works by Erhard 
(1837), Cornelius (l855-00), Keller (18SU), and 
Rotten (18S7).—There is another Minister in 
Alsace, 12 miles S\V. of Colmar by mils; pop* 3300. 

Hill lister, Sebastian, scholar, was born afc 
Ingclheim in the Palatinate in 1480, studied at 
Keidelhcvg and Tubingen, aud became a Erau- 
eiscan monk, but at tbc Reformation be embraced 
tlio new doctrines (1529). He then taught Hebrew 
and theology at Heidelberg, and from litfKi muthc- 
matics at Basel, in which city lie died on 23d May 
1552, He brought nul the Jir.-d Uchrew Bible 
(1531r-35) edited by a German; wiote Cosmm/rtip/n'ri 
(1544), a work on gengmjiliy that kept its ground 
for more tlian a century; and published a Hebrew 
grammar, a Chnlilaic grammar (1527), and lexicon 
(1527), and u La tin-Cheek-Hebrew dictionary (1530). 

Mi ill fj ilk {Ccrvuftts unuiJjuc). These Hiinll 
deer, of which there arc several species, appear to 
connect the true deer with Hie Chevrotains (rj.v.); 
tliey inhabit (lie forest tracts of the oriental region 
—i.o, India, China, Java, Sumatra, Form oka, and the 
Philippines. The mates have large canine teeth as 
in the Chevrotains; the horns are homo upon a 
long pedicel covered with hair, which seems to 
resemble the “horn ’ of the giraffe. 

Muntz's Mctai. See Brass. 

Mihizer, Thomas, one of the leaders of the 
Anabaptists (q.v,), was born at Stolberg, in the 
Harz, about 1489, studied theology, and in 1520 
began to meach at Zwickau, His Christian social¬ 
ism and his mystical doctrines soon brought him 
into collision with the Reformers and tbe town 
authorities. He thereupon made a preaching tour 
through Bohemia, Silesia, and Brandenburg, and 
sctllecl in Thuringia (1523). Again deprived of his 
oilice, lie visited Nuremberg, Baseband other south 
German cities, and was dually in 1525 elected pastor 
of the Anabaptists of Miihlnausea, where be won 
the common people, notwithstanding Luther’s dc- 
nunciatiims of him, introduced his communistic 
ideas And soon lmd the whole country in insurrec¬ 
tion. But on 15tli May 1525 lie and his men wore 
totally routed at Erankcnhauscn by Philip of 
Hesse, jtfiinzcr himself was captured in llight and 
executed on 30th May at Mii hi hausen. 

%Sec LLvca by MolailchtUcm ( 1525 ), Strobe! ( 1705 ), and 
Soidumann ( 1842 ); also Rank", Zc it alter (hr lief ort na¬ 
tion (vol, ii.), and JoTg, ih'schichte rfov r/rossen liavcrn- 
kriejs ( 1850 ). 

Mimcnu. See Eel. 

Mural Circles an astronomical instrument for 

the observation 
of celestial bodies 
at their meridian 
passage. It con¬ 
sists of a large 
metal circle, 
turning on an 
axis the end of 
which projects 
From a solid stone 
pier or ivall 
(whence the, 
name), close Lo 
which Ihc undo 
in o v o ft. T h e 
(dune of the circle 
is set as nearly 
as possible in the meridian, Fixed immovably to 
the circle is a telescope, which L}' turning the 
circle is made to point to the star to be observed, 
at the time of its meridian passage. Two wires, 
one Jixed ami one movable, similar to thoso in the 


Transit Circle (rj.v.), enables the altitude, or zenith 
distance, of the star to be noLcd, if the instrument 
has been properly adjusted, and if the zenith or 
horizontal point on the citcle be known. On the 
rim of the circle are divisions in degrees, &p., so 
that llic angle through which it is turned can he 
noted by means of several microscopes, as in the 
transit circle. The mural circles once in use at 
Greenwich were six feet in diameter, and each 
degree of the division on the edge measured more 
than six-ten Mis of an inch in length. The manner 
of support allowed of a large circle, which gave 
this advantage. The mural circle is now almost 
obsolete, modern improvements enabling all its 
work to lie Hindi better done by the transit circle. 

Mural Crown. Sec Grown. 

Mural Decoration dates from very ancient 
timesn The Egyptian and Etruscan monuments 
form an integral*and imnoitaiit juirb of the history 
of Tain ling (rj.v,), and have helped to mould the 
development of certain styles of art (see All All* 
usque). Incised work and reliefs have been largely 
employed. The Greeks tinted their temples and 
* picked out’ their sculptured friezes and pediments 
with colour; coloured bricks wore used in Assyrian, 
and wall tiles (see Pottehv) in Moslem, architec¬ 
ture. Some of the Roman walls were built of tufa 
and red brick, coloured brick, terra-cotta, and 
variegated Arrangements of marble were largely 
used in Italy. The plaster-work known as Sgrallito 
(q.v.) is especially adapted for this use. Many 
English churches of the mcdhvval period have been 
built of Hint and stone, and initeli Tudor work of 
parti-coloured brick. Distemper and Fresco me 
described in separate articles; water glass is a 
silicate process of which there is an example in the 
II oufc.es of Ravi itimen t. Mosaic - work in extensively 
used in Hocus and ceilings, lint also occasionally 
employed in mural decoration. The dado of the 
Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor is composed 
of slabs of inlaid marble hatched with coloured 
gold cement. See also Tapestjiv, Wall-paper. 

Another system is that known as Encaustic 
Painting (Gr. au'(Wfitihi\ Mixed by live a 
manner of mural painting with a medium com¬ 
posed principally of wax, practised by the 
aucieiilh, A^ the name implied that, (ire was 
used in the execution, some have been led to 
suppose that encaustic painting was the same as 
enamel painting ■, buL notices by Pliny anil other 
writers show clearly that it was a species of paint¬ 
ing in which the chief ingicdient used for uniting 
and lixing the colours was wax dissolved by heal. 
Various attempts have been made in modern times 
to revive it, About the middle of 1 lie ]8th cen¬ 
tury Count Cay his nm\ BncheUei, and in 1792 Mrs 
Hooker of Rofctingdean, under the name of Emma 
Jane Greenland, mrule various successful experi¬ 
ments with tliis view. Encaustic painting was 
again taken up in Germany under the patronage 
of Louis J. of Bavaria, who commissioned Louis 
Schnoir to execute a series of historical subjects on 
tlio walls of the royal palace, Munich. For pre¬ 
paring her medium Airs Hooker dissolved gum- 
arabic in water, afterwards adding gum-mastic, 
which was dissolved by stirring ami Ii oiling, and 
when the mixture bail reached the lioiling-point 
she put in the wax. After painting the picture, 
she passed a thin coating of incited wax over it with 
a hard brush, and then drew over tlio surface an 
iron—for ironing linen—moderately heated. After 
the picluie cooled it was nibbed with aline linen 
cloth. The German method is somewhat similar, 
but some other ingredients are used ; mil on g these, 
potash with tbe wax; and, in place of an iron being 
passed over the surface, the wax is brought to the 
surface by a vessel containing Ore being held at a 
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little distance from tbo picture. Tt is also possible 
i*> 03)iploy a medinm made of a mixture of turpentine 
anti beeswax sufficiently plastic to be worked like 
oil. A modification of the system was also devised 
by Mr Gainbior-Parry, anil is known as Spirit 
Fresco. % liia method the walls are coated with 
wax and gum compounded with spiiib of lavender. 
The colours are ground with the same medium. 

Mil rail 0, famous as the seat of (lie Venetian 
glass manufacture, is an island and town a little 
more than a mile north of Venice, with 3UOO inhabit¬ 
ants. It possesses a fine 12lli-century cathedral, 
and another church with some valuable pictures, in¬ 
cluding Paul Veronese’s 'St Jerome in tlie Desert.’ 
But the chief interest centres in the glass-factories 
—nri industry established in Lite 13th ccntmy, and 
revived in 1860 by Anlonio Snlviati (IS1G-90). 

Murat, Joachim, king 0 f Naples, was the son 
of an innkeeper nt La Ibis tide-Fortimibre, near 
Gabors, in France, and was born 25th March 1771. 
He was at first intended far the priesthood, but the 
outbreak of the Itcvolulion fired his enthusiasm ; 
ho entered the army, and soon rose to the rank of 
colonel. Attaching himself closely to Bonaparte, be 
served under him in Italy and in Egypt, distinguish¬ 
ing himself in many battles; rose' to the rank of 
a general of division (1709); returned with Bona¬ 
parte to France, and rendered him most important 
assistance on the 18tli Bruin jure, by disporting the 
Council of Fivo Hundred at Sb Cloud. Bonaparte 
now entrusted Jiiin with the command of tho Con¬ 
sular > Guard, and gave him his youngest sister, 
Caroline, in marriage. Murat held his usual post, 
the command of tho cavalry, at Marengo, where 
he covered himself with glory, and in 1801 was 
nominated governor of the Cisalpine llopuldic, On 
the cs tab f Million C of the French empire fie was 
loaded with honours. He continued to command 
the cavalry in the armies led by the emperor, and 
contributed not a little to the victory at Austorlitz 
[ 1805afc Jena, at Dylan, and to many oilier 
victories. In 1806 tbo newly-crcctcd grand-duchy 
of Borg (tpv.) was bestowed*upon him, and on 1st 
August 1808 ho was proclaimed king of the Two 
Sicilies by the style of Joachim L Napoleon. He 
took nossessiofi oT Naples, but the Bourbons, sup¬ 
ported by the licet of Britain, retained Sicily. Bv 
the moderation of his government he won tho 
hearts of his subjects. In the expedition against 
Russia he commanded tho cavalry, and indeed the 
army after Nnjwdeon left it. Alter crushing the 
Austrians at Dresden (1813), and helping to fight 
tho disastrous battle of Leipzig, he concluded 
a treaty with Austria, and a truce with the British 
admiral, and promised tho allies an auxiliary corps; 
lmb, as soon as lie learned of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba and return to France, he commenced a 
hasty war Against Austria, Ho was, however, de¬ 
feated at Ferrara (12th April 1815), and again nt 
Tolentino (2d May). Willi a few horsemen lie fled 
to Naples, where all was insurrection and com¬ 
motion ; thonee lie found his way to Franco. After , 
Napoleon‘a final overthrow, he took refuge in 
Corsica, from which lie proceeded with a few fol¬ 
lowers to the coast of Calabria, and proclaimed him¬ 
self king ami liberator, but, being presently taken 
prisoner, was tried by court-martial, and shot at 
Pizzo, on 13fch October 1815. See biographical 
accounts by Gulloift (Tavis, 1828), Coletta (Paris, 
1821), anil Ilclfert (Vienna, 1878).—His widow 
(J782-183D) assumed the title of Countess of Lipona, 
and resided in the neighbourhood of Trieste till her 
death. His two sons went to the United States, 
where tho older, Napoleon Acjiille (]801-17), 
settled in Florida, married a niece of Washington, 
and published Exposition des Prhicipesdu Goimrnc- 
<mcnt B6jpnblhain en Amtriquc {1S33). The younger, 
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NawiliSox Lijciex Cir.SRUis (lsftV78), snlfeiml 

reverses in Ini time; luit, returning fo Franco after 
tho revolution of 1818, he attached himself 
closely to Louis Napoleon, who in 1849 sent him 
as ambassador extm-ouliuarv to Turin, and in 1852 
made him a senator. 

Mura tori, Lodovicg AktokiOj Italian anti- 
nuftvy and historian, was born at Vignola, in Ihe 
duchy of Modena, 2 J*fc October 1672 . His life uvls 
devoted mainly 1o researches in history, especially 
the history of his native country. In* 1095 lie wan 
unpointed a librarian of the Ambrosian Library nt. 
Milan. IBs first work was to issue collection^ of 
luerliled Latin fragments, Auccdotu latum, fol¬ 
lowed later by Anecdoia Gra'cct. In 1700 lie was ; 
iccaHcd by the Duke of Modena to take charge of 
the JVFste Library and the dural nrcllives at 
Modena. In 1723 the first folio volume of Ids 
great collection, Her ran Ifalieanm ,Scnptvrcfc, was 
published, and between that date and 1751 twenty- 
eight more. This work contains all the chronicles 
of Italy from the 5tli to the lOtli century, ill us. 
tinted with earn montane* and critical notices. It 
was aceompaniod by a collection of dissertations 
illustrative of the religions, literary, social, political, 
military, and commercial relations of the several 
states of Italy during tho same period, in fi vols. 
folm, 1738—12, a work which, although far from 
being free from errors, in bIIK regarded as a 
treasure-hou.se of medieval antiquities. Mura ton 
likewise undertook a general history of Italy 
Mnizuff (Vitality 12 vols. 4to, 1714-49); compiled 
ill two vols. Antirhitd E&Uiisi (1717); and pub¬ 
lished AntiqnitiUex Italicai Mcdii Aim (6 vols. 
1738-42), and a collection of Ancient Insoiiptions (6 
vols. 1739-42). In his later years he was attacked 
by the Jesuits on the ground of tenebing hcwAes; 
but lie found a protector in Popo Benedict XIV. 
lie died at Modena, 23d January 1750. Tlic Anti- 
qniiaics Italian (vol. in.) contains a catalogue or 
canon of the New’ Testament Scriptures, a frag¬ 
ment (the ‘ Muratiman Fragment J ), apparently 
drawn up by a contemporary of Iremeus; see 


1790-1810). See the Life by his nephew (17G6). 

Murchison, Sir Roderick: Impey, geologist 
and geographer, was horn at Tamdalc, ltoss-ahire, 
HUIj February 1792. Ho was educated at the 
grammar-school of Durham ami tlm Military 
College, Great Marlow. He entered the army 
at an early age, served an an olliccr in Spain and 
Portugal, and wan present at Yimiero and the 
retreat to Corunna. Quitting the army ih 1811), he 
devoted himself to science, especially geology, mul 
travelled in various parts of the globe. He found 
the same sedimentary strata lying in the earth's 
onist beneath the old red sandstone in the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Norway and Sweden, in the vast 
and distant provinces of the Russian empire, ami 
also in America. The result of his investigations 
was the discovery and establishment of the Silurian 
system, which won for him the Copley Medal of 
the Royal Society, and European reputation as 
a geologist. His subsequent exposition of the 
Devonian, Permian, and Lsiuvenuan systems in¬ 
creased aiul con 11 nned his reputation. lie explored 
several parts of Germany, Poland, ami the Car¬ 
pathians; and in 184U-15, with Dc Verncuil mid 
others, carried out a geological survey of the 
Russian empire, Struck with the resemblance in 
geological structure between the Ural Mountains 
and the Australian cl,mm, Murchison in 1844 first - 
predicted tho discovery of gold in Australia. He 
was president of the British Association in 1840, 
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ami of tU« Royal Geographical Society in 1844-45, 
was re-clcctcd in 18.17, and continued to hold that 
just till 1870, wlieii lie was compelled to resign it 
iy paralysis. Perhaps no contemporary did pore 
to promote geographical science at home, and kindle 
the spirit of adventure among those engaged in 
Arctic exploration on the one hand and African dis¬ 
covery on the other, fn t855 lie was murle director- 
general of the Geological Survey ami director of the 
itoynl School of Mines. His investigations into the 
crystalline schists of the Highlands established a 
striking instance of regional nictamorpliisin on a 
latge scale. He was a vice-president of the Royal 
Society, and a foreign nieiiiher of the French 
Academy, was knighted in 18-10, and made a 
1 in rone t in 1803. In 1870 lie founded the chair of 
Heolngy in Edinburgh University, ( He died 2‘2d 
OetoWr 1871. Mont of his contributions to science 
appeared in the Transactions of the Geological and 
other .Societies, His principal works were The 
Silurian Sydcm (1830); The Geology of Russia in 
Europe and the Ural Mountains (1845; 2d ed. 1853). 
See Life hy Professor Arch. GoiIdo ( 1875), 

Jfurcia, ftii ancient town of Spain, on the left 
liauk of the Segura, hy mil 46 miles SW. of Alicante 
and ii0 N. hy \V. of Cartagena. It. stands in the 
productive vale of Murcia, n« ohl-fashioned Moorish 
town, embosomed in gardens (if mulberry, orange, 
fig, palm, and other fruit trees. Almost the only 
notable buildings five the bishop's palace and the 
cathedral, this bust begun in 1353, but reconstructed 
in 1521, and surmounted by a fine hell-tower. Silks, 
saltpetre, soda, gunpowder, musical instruments, 
and glass arc manufactured ; fruit-growing, the 
preparation of olive-oil, mid the weaving of esparto 
also llouriah. Pop. (1877) 91.S05; (1887) 98,538. 
Alfonso X, of Castile took the city from the 
Moors in 12(13; an earthquake almost destroyed it 
in 3820; and it was captured by the insurgents in 
1843.-—'The province of Murclft has ftn iueu of 4478 
sq. m, and pop. (1S87) of 491,438. Along with tl jo 
present province of A lb acute it was an independent 
Amb kingdom for 27 years in the 13th century. 

Murder is the unlawful ami intentional killing 
of ft human being by a human being, The most 
compendious statement of the distinctions drawn 
by the law of England between murder and man¬ 
slaughter is given hy Sir Janies Fitzjnines Stephen 
in article 223 of his Digest of the Criminal Law. 
He says: ‘Manslaughter is unlawful homicide 
without malice aforethought. Murder in unlawful 
homicide with malice a foie thought. Malice afore¬ 
thought means any one or nioie of the following 
states* of mind preceding or co-existing with the 
act or omission by which death is caused, and it 
may exist when that act is unpremeditated r («) 
an intention to can.so the death of, or grievous 
bodily harm to, any person, whether hiicIi person 
Is the person actually killed or not; (6) knowledge, 
that the act which cruises death will probably cause 
the death of, or grievous bodily burin to, seme 
person, whether such person is the person actually 
killed or not, although such knowledge is accom¬ 
panied by indillerence whether death or grievous 
bodily harm is caused or not, or by a wish that it 
may not be caused; (c)un intent to commit any 
felony whatever; or ( tl) an intent to oppose by 
force any u Nicer of justice on his way to, in, or 
returning from the execution of the duty of arrest¬ 
ing, keeping in custody, or imprisoning any person 
w hom ho is lawfully entitled to arrest, keep in 
custody or imprison, or the duty of keeping the 
peace, or dispersing an unlawful assembly, pro- 
vuIcmI that the oflemlcr hay notice that ibe*pmon 
killed is such an officer so employed/ If the net of 
killing is done ill the heat of pas»ion caused by 
provocation, it is not murder, but manslaughter. 


Th« law presumes that every one who lias killed 
another has murdered him, unless there are circum¬ 
stances iii the case to raise a contrary presumption. 
Murder is punished by death, manslaughter by 
penal servitude for life, or by a line, according to 
the degree of culpability involved in the crime. 
The law of Scotland docs not snbstanLinlly dilVnr 
from that laid down by Sir James Stephen, the 
chief distinction being that what in England is 
called^ manslaughter is in Scotland called culpable 
homicide,. In the United States the only note¬ 
worthy distinction from the law of England is the 
recognition of different degrees of murder. An 
earl}" act of the legislature of Pennsylvania dis¬ 
tinguishes murder by poison or waylaying, or any 
other deliberate and pie meditated" killing, or 
murder committed iu the furtherance of any arson, 
rape, robbery, or burglary, as murder of the first 
degree, and murder of all other kinds as murder 
of the second degree. The statute law of other 
states has. similar provisions. In England and 
Wales during 1S3(J-8S the maximum number of 
murders (as returned hy coroner's inquests) in any 
ono year was 272 in 1866, the minimum 153 in 
1X79. During that same period the minimum 
number of executions was 4 in 1871, the maximum 
23 in 1875 and 1877- Accoidiug to a paper in the 
Journal of the Statistical Soviet 1/ for 1885, the pro- 
lortiou of homicides of all kinds to population was 
n England and Wales 1 to 03,000, and in the 
| United States \ fo 43,000. From difleicnces in 
legal classification and administration, it is notori¬ 
ously difficult to compare the frequency of murder 
in different countries. But an estimate 1ms been 
made that, whereas in Engl ami there are 7‘1 
imirdoin per 10,000 deaths, m Germany the pro¬ 
portion js C b 4 minders to 10,000, in France 8, in 
Austria S‘S, in Switzerland 13*8, in Spain 23 8, in 
Italy as in any as 29-4 per 10,000 deaths. The 
arguments for ami against the abolition of Capital 
Punishment {u.v.) have been discussed in a separate 
article; see also Execution, Birth (Conchal- 
mhst or), Suicide ; and Iloltzeiidoiff* Die Pay- 
dialogic dcs Monies (1875). 

Murdock, or Murdoch, William, inventor 
of ga* for illuminating purposes, was born 2£>lh 
August 1754, near An chin feck, Ayrshire. His 
family traced their descent from some Flemish 
architects or engineers; and bis father, a mill- 
wlight anil miller near Old Cumnock, designed 
the first iron-toothed gearing in Great Britain. 
Murdock worked under his father till be was 
twenty-tlueo, then entered the employment of 
Boulton & Watt, Birmingham, and showed such 
marked ability Limb he was sent to Cornwall to 
.superintend the erection of mining engines there. 
At Redruth. he constructed iu 1784 the model of 
a high-pressure engine to run on wheels, Watt 
showed some jeahmsy at these dibits ; but Boulton 
oilcrcd him a reward for au engine capable of 
carrying two persons and the driver. His labours 
in Cornwall were arduous, though he had not more 
than £1 per week up till his forty-fourth year; 
and, a request for an increase of salary not being 
promptly acceded to, ho made up Iuh mind to 
change. The mining companies at last realising 
the value of Ids services, offered him £1000 a year 
as chief engineer at the mines. But lie declined, 
returning to Boulton & Watt, who gave him a like 
salary as general niuiinger of Solio Works, Mur¬ 
dock s inventive brain was never idle; lie intro¬ 
duced labour-saving machinery, a now method of 
wheel rotation, and nn oscillating engine (1785) of 
a pattern still in use. He also improved Wnfcl/s 
engine; introduced u method of casting steam 
cases for cylinders in one piece, instead of in seg¬ 
ments ; a votatoiy and com pressed-air engine; a 
steam gun ; cast iron cement; a method of beating 
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by circulating water through pipes; a method 
of sending messages tlirougli an exhausted air 
tube; ana many oUmr in volitions. His investiga¬ 
tions in the distillation of coal-gas "began fit 
ltedrutli in 1792, when he lighted his ollices and 
cottages by its agency. He publicly showed the 
results in 1707 ami in 1708, the promises Snlio 
being lighted with gas. But ho aid not reap due 
I profit from this useful invention. Murdock read 
a paper on the Economical Uses of the Gas from Coal 
before the Royal Society in 1808. He died in 18,19. 

Mure, Silt William, of Kowallan in Ayrshire, 
Scottish poet, was born in 1594, a ncpJieiv of the 
author of The Cherric and the Slae. He was 
wounded at Mars ton Moor, and died about the 
ond of 1657. He translated into English sapphios 
Boyd of Trod iris’s Latin poem, llcculombe Chris¬ 
tiana, but liis principal work is his True Crmifiixc 
for True Catholikes (Edin. 1G29). Ilis fine version 
of the Psalms dates from 1039. See Lyle’s Ancient 
Ballads and Son,r/s (1827). 

IIlire, William, was born at Caldwell in Ayr¬ 
shire in 1799, educated at Westminster and the 
universities of Edinburgh and Bonn, represented 
Renfrewshire 1846-55, was Lord Hector of Glasgow 
University 1847-48, and died in London, 1st April 
1860. Colonel Mure was for many years com¬ 
mandant of the Renfrewshire militia. Ho was the 
author of A Critical Account of the Language and 
Literature ofi Ancient Greece (5 vola 1850-57), a 
work of sound scholarship and great learning; lie 
main tains the unity of the Homeric poems. Mure 
also wrote Journal of a Tour in Greece (1842) and 
a couple of treatises on Egyptian chronology. 

Murct (MuKiirus), Marc Antoine, a cele¬ 
brated humanist, was born at Murct, near Limoges, 
12th April 11)26. In early life in Prance he read 
lectures on civil law with groat success, but subse¬ 
quently in Italy he seems to have devoted himself 
entirely to literature till 1576, when he took orders. 
He afterwards resided in Homo till his death, 4th 
Juno 1585. His well-known Orations, though 
shallow, are remarkable examples of elocution in 
the style of Cicero. Ilis poonis, Latin and French, 
though graceful and fluent, aye now considered 
worthless; 1ml bis learned criticisms and com¬ 
mentaries, Varifc Lnctioncs, in 6 boohs, arc hold in 
great estimation. There civo editions of his works 
by Hulmken (1780) and Frolaehev (1834-41), and 
2 vols. of Script a Select a (1871-73) by Frey. 8ea 
also the monograph by Pejoh (Purls, 1881). 

Mill'CX,. a genua of marine Gasteropoda in the 
same set ua buckios, cone-shells, and cowries. Tim 
members prey upon other molluscs, boring bv 
means of the usual rasper. The shells are fringed 
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with numorous spines in a very quaint ami beau¬ 
tiful fashion, to which soma names, as Mencis 
Comb,* obviously refer. Several species, especially 
M. trunculiis and HI. brandam, used to be crushed 
to furnish tbo famous dye of Tyrian purple. A few 
species occur on British coasts.—-For Mur exude 
(riirpurale of Ammonia, or Homan Purple), see 
Dyeing, A r ol. IV. p. 139. 


lUlirfri'CSbOlOIlflill, capital of UiUhciford 
county, Tennessee, and irom 1819 to 132G capital 
of the state, is 33 f miles by rail SE, of Nashville, 
and has several mills and factories. Close by the 
bloody buttle of Stone River was fought/ 31 sb 
December 1862 ami 2d January 1803, between 
Generals Hosecrans ami Bragg; the Confederate 
army vim compelled to ret lent, hut the Josses on 
both sides weie nearly equal—National forces, 
9511; Confederates, 9230. Pop 3S00. 

91 Ureter, Hjsnhi, novelist and poet, was born 
in Paris" on March 24, 1822. He began life ns a 
imtaiTfi clerk, and afterwards acted as secretary to 
Count Tolstoi, at a salary of about a jmmuiiI a 
week. lie gave himself to literature, and for 
sevcial years led the life of privation and advetiline 
wliicli Iig has described in liis Seine* dc hi J7r tie 
Bohanc (1845 J, At Inst his genius was recognised 
by Arsbmi Houssaye, the editor of tho Artiste, and 
during his Inter years his popularity was secure. 
Every journal was open to him, but lie wrote 
slowly and litfully in the intervals of dissipation, 
and was never in'easy circumstance*. He died in 
the hospital in Paris on January 28, 1861. His 
first anil best novel, Seines de la Vie dc Bohimc, Ls, 
says Mr Saintsbury, a work final and perfect, which 
deserves a place in the literature of humanity. A 
vivid transcript from the scenes, alternately sombre 
and jovial, of the writer’s years of struggle, it i-> in 
parts infinitely pathetic, in parts irresistibly amus¬ 
ing. Miirger had a rich gift of humour, but his 
predominant tone is one of poignant melancholy. 
Lc Manchon dc Fntncine is one of the saddest, as it 
is one of the most beautiful, short Btories ever 
penned. He had uncommon literary skill, and 
could portray certain types of character admirably. 
Bub he hud only one subject which lie could handle 
successfully—tho Bohemia of literary Parm, Next 
to the Seines de la Vie dc Bohime, his best prose 
works arc Seines de la Vie de Jewncsse, Lcs Tuvans 
d'Eau i and the short talcs included in the volume 
entitled Madame Qhnnpc. His poems, Lcs Nuits 
dllivcr, are graceful, sincere, and often deeply 
pathetic, be filing strong traces of the influence of 
Musset. One of them, La Chanson de Musette, is 
a lyric masterpiece—' a tear,’ said Gautier, ‘ which 
has become a pearl of poetry.’ Several of Miugnv’s 
pieces have been translated with mie felicity by 
Mi Andrew Lang ill his Lam ofi Old France. 
Miirger was likewise the author of Lc Dernier 
Rendezvous, Seines dt j Campecgne, Lc Pays Latin, 
Je Sabot Jloiuje, Lex Vacanccs de Camille, ike. 

See tbo nofciocg of Miirger by Gautier. Houssaye, Jonin, 
mid Saili t-'Victor in Lcs Butts tVHirer (1862). 

Mnrglml), a river that rises in the maun tains 
north-east of Herat in Afghanistan, Hows north¬ 
west, and loses itself in the desert of Turkestan 
beyond Merv. 

Muriatic Add, Sen Hydkociiloiiic Acid. 

Ullll'UltCs a family of rodent quadrupeds, con¬ 
taining many genera and a very largo number of 
species, distributed over all parts of the world, and 
of which rats and mice may be regarded as typical 
examples. To this family belong also voles, lem¬ 
mings, dormice, jerboas, marmots, &c. 

Murillo, ILijrroiawfc Estkjun, whs bmn of 
humble parentage at Seville, and baptised January 
1, 1618; and, after receiving some education, was 
placed with his relative, Juan del Cibjtillo, to 
study painting. Having saved a little money, 
which bo made by painting somewhat still am 
von Mi religious pictures for the fairs of Seville anil 
for exportation to South America, ho vent to 
Madrid in 1041, being then in his twenty-fourth 
year; was favourably noticed by his celebrated 
townsman Velasquez; and through his influerice 
was enabled to study the chcfs-d’asinre of Italian 
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and Flemish art in tlio royal collections, In 164"; 
Ijg determined to return to Hevillc, though advised 
to proceed to Rome by Velasquez, who offered him 
letters from the king. After settling in Seville, lie 
painted eleven largo and remarkable pie tin en for 
tUe convent of Sau Ifnuieiscm lie at once became 
famous, ami, receiving numerous important com- 
iiiissinns, was soon acknowlodged as the head of 
the school there. In 1618 Mnvillo married a lady 
of fortune; lie now maintained a handsome estab¬ 
lishment, and his hou&e was the report of people of 
taste ami fashion. About this time lie passed from 
his first or * cold 1 style—dark with decided outlines 
—to his second or 1 warm 1 style, in which the 
dmwing is softer and the oolonr improved, Of the 
second stylo good examples are ‘Sb Leandcr, 1 the 
‘ Kativity oi the Virgin,' and 1 Awtmiy cit 
I’aduri. ’ In I<3-1(5 he was engaged on four great 
semicircular j tie tines, which aie the first examples 
of his third or ‘vaporous* manner, the outlines 
vanishing in a misly blending of light and shade. 
The three styles it should ho said, are nob strictly 
chronological, the warm style constantly reappear¬ 
ing. The Academy of Seville was founded by him 
in 1660, but he filled the ollico of president only 
during the first year. After this came Murillo s 
most brilliant period ; eight of tho eleven pictures 
painted in 1661-74 Cor the almshouse of St Jorge, 
including 1 Moses .striking tlio Rock/ ‘Abralmm 
and tho Angels,’ ‘The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes, 1 c St Peter released from Prison/ and 'St 
Elizabeth, 1 are accounted his masterpieces. Ho 
executed some twenty pieces for tho Capuchin 
Cun vent after 1075, He frequently chose tho Im- 
inaculato Conception m* Assumption of the Virgin 
as a subject, anrI treated them much alike; the 
famous ‘ Conception 1 now in tlie Louvre was sold in 
185:2 at the sale of Marshal Soult/a pictures for 
£'24,060. In 1681 lie went to Cadiz, ami while there 
fell from a scaffold when painting an altarpicce in 
the church of the Capuchins, returned to Seville, 
and soon niter diccl from the injury lie received, 
April 1GS2. Murillos picture* naturally fall into 
two great groups—scenes from low life, Gypsies and 
beggar children (mostly executed early in Ids life), 
and scripture and religious works. Of the former, 
by which he ia largely known abroad, very few are 
to he seen in Spain. Though Ids best pictures 
show ranch technical skill, truth to nature, and 
sentiment of a kind, they seldom shots' ideal beauty 
or jjuhiimity of feeling. 

Htiu Mbs E. Ei Minor * Murillo (‘ CJiunt Artists' scries, 
1882), find C. 15. Curtis’ Velasquez ittid Murillo (1883), 
the latter giving n lpt of 481 pictures by Murillo—105 in 
London, 09 ebewhoro in England, til in Madrid, 59 in 
Seville, 21 in Paris, '24 in Ilusdia, Ac. 

Hurpliy, Arthur, dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, was luim hi Kuscomiuon, Ireland, in 1727. 
Intended ljy liis father for bus in css, lie was placed 
in a London hunk, hut having, during his educa¬ 
tion at the college at St Oilier, in France, made 
extraordinary proficiency in Greek and Latin, lie 
contracted litoiary and dramatic tastes. In 1752-74 
he published thu Grafs Inn Journal, a weekly 
paper which obtained him tho acquaintance of lir 
Joliuson. Doing disappointed of some expectations 
and .already in debt, lie went on the stage, and 
made his iirst appearance as Othello. In one 
season he paid his debts, and then left the stage 
with £-100 in liis pocket; ami, determining to study 
law, he entered Lincoln's Inn in 1757. In 1758 lie 
produced his first play, The UphfjUlcrer, a successful 
tareej in 1762 ho wan called to the bar, but with 
so poor a result that in 17S8 lie retired. He 
continued to write comedies and other plays for the 
fctage, and is said to have produced more Mock 
pieces than any mail of his time. His translation 
of Tacitus (1793) is excellent; but his Essay on 


Johnson and Life of Garrick did not add to his 
fame. His dramatic works fill 8 vuls. Late in 
life lie became a Commissioner of bankrupts, and 
enjoyed a pension of £200 a year. He died in 1805. 
See his Life by Jesse Foot (1811). 

Ulurraill is the generic term loosely used to 
designate a variety of diseases of domestic animals, 
hut more generally nitric ted to the vesicular epi¬ 
zootic, popularly known as the foot-and-mouth 
disease, lb is a contagious, infectious eruptive 
fever, directing cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry; 
but is rarely communicable to hoivcs or men. It is 
chiuacterised by the appearance of little Madden* 
or vesicles in the mouth, on the Jips, gunia, and 
tongue, oil tho coronets and interdigilal spaces of 
the feet, causing inability to eat, drivelling of 
saliva, aomotimes heat and swelling of the \uu\tn, 
and lameness. Tho disorder runs a fixed and 
definite emuse usually in eight or ten days. Good 
nursing, comfortable lodgings, and a liberal supply 
of soft, enrily digestible food, are the chief requisites 
for speedy recovery, A laxative may he given if 
needed. 'The mouth may be washed out twice 
daily with a mild astringent solution, which may 
he made with half an ounce of alum, oxide of zinc, 
or sugar of loud, to the quart of water. When the 
mlder in milch cows, in which the complaint is 
usually most serious, is affected, it should he bathed 
with tepid water before and after milking, which 
must he attended to very regularly, the feet kept 
clean, loose horn removed, and washed occasion¬ 
ally with the lotion used for the mouth. See also 
Anthrax, Catflu-pla tiu e, Rleuho-pneumonia, 

Murray, Alexander, philologist, was born 
the son of a shepherd at Dnnkitteriek in Urr 
larisb, Kirkcudbright, 22d October 1775, and had 
nmlly any education save what his father could 
impart, till 1788, when lie was at school for a short 
time. Yet by diligent mid omnivorous reading of 
all such hooks us fell in his way or could be borrowed, 
he, when ah u shepherd, acquired, hmdes a 

schohuly knowledge of English Jitcmtiuc, a mastery 
of the classics, all the principal European tongues, 
ami Hebrew. Tho fame of the learned shepherd led 
to au invitation to Edinburgh, where he obtained a 
bursary, gave private lessons, and continued liis 
linguistic labours, which were extended to oriental 
tongues ami ancient and modern Abyssinian. In 
1806 lie hecamo minister of Urr, in 1812 professor 
of Oriental Languages in Edinburgh University; 
hub ho died lotii April 1813. Ills History of the 
European Languages was published in 1823. 

Hurray, David Christie, novelist, was horn 
loth April 1847, at "West llromwleh, in Staffordshire, 
and hail served as reporter and then ns war-corre¬ 
spondent (1877—78) for several newspapers, when 
in 1879 he published A Life's Atonement in ‘Cham- 
bera’s Journal.* In the amno journal appealed 
Veil tit range and John Vale's Guardian. Other 
works are By the Gate of the Sat, The Way of the 
World , Aunt Rachel, Old Blazer's Hero , The 
Weaker Vessel, A LJanyerous Cut spam, &c. In 
1886 he visited Australia ami went on the stage. 

Hurray, Eu ,stale Clare ( Iren vrLLE, tho 
1 Roving Englishman./ was horu 2d October 1819, 
the natural son of the second Duke of lhicking- 
liaui. ^ After studying at Oxford, lie served till 
IS49 in tlm Austrian tinny ; in 1851 joined tho 
Ih’iLi hIi embassy'at Vienna as attacli6; in 1853-54 
went on a special mission to the islands in tho 
Aigeuii Sea,; in 1857 was nttaehd at Teheran ; and 
in the next year consul-general at Odessa. For 
exposing in tho public press in 1806 certain 
abuses connected with the foreign ollice lio was 
dismiss ad the service. Ho spent the rest of liis 
life iu Paris, and died at Pussy, on 20th December 
1881. Ah a journalist ho is best known for hia 
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brilliant papers in the Daily News and Pall Mall 
Gazette, anti as an author by The Roving English¬ 
man (1854-55), Embassies and Foreign Uouris 
(1855), History of the French Press (1874), Men 
of the Second Empire, die. (1872-74), and a few 
brilliant novels. Of the last, The Member for Paris 
(1871) is the cleverest, belt Young Drown (1874), 
from the circumstances of its hero’s birth, has the 
most interest. 


Mur ray, James A. H., philologist, was born at 
Denholm, Roxburghshire, in 1837, received his 
elementary education at Min to school, removed 
to Hawiclc, and was appointed assistant-teacher 
in the parish school there, and afterwards master 
of a subscription academy. He next removed 
to London, filling the post of foreign correspondent 
in the Oriental Bank for some years; Fie after¬ 
wards became senior assistant-master at Mill Hill 
school. Dr Murray has been twice president of 
the Philological Society (1879-80), is a graduate 
of London University, and LL.D, of Edinburgh 
University. His work on the Dialects of Vie 
Southern Counties of Scotland (1873) established 
his reputation as a philologist. He is familiar 
with almost all the European languages anil a 
large number of oriental tongues. The great work 
of bis life, tho editorship of the Philological 
Society’s New English Dictionary, issued by the 
Clarendon Proas, was begun while at Mill Hill 
(1879), an iron building in his garden there being 
utilised for the assortment of the two tons of 
material to which lie fell heir from Ins pre¬ 
decessors in the editorship, Herbert Coleridge and 
Dr Furnivull. This work 1ms been continued at 
Oxford, where Dr Murray has, with a start' of 
assistants, devoted hia whole attention to the task. 
Dr Murray has fought hie way to the front rank as 
an authority in the history ami derivation of words, 
aud his great English Dictionary is the most 
thorough and important work of the kind ever 
undertaken in Britain. A civil list pension of 
£270 per annum was conferred upon him in 1881. 


Murray, John, the name of four generations 
of English publishers, will for ever remain asso¬ 
ciated with the palmiest days of English literature 
in the 18th and I 9th centuries. The founder of the 
house, John M'Mtnmy, was born in Edinburgh 
in ,1745. He obtained a commission in tho Itoyal 
Alavinen in 1762, ami in 1708 was still second- 
lieutenant, when, disgusted with the slowness of 
promotion, he purchased the bookselling business of 
Paul Band by, 32 Elect Street, London, and, drop¬ 
ping the Scottish prefix, became a bookseller and 
publisher, lie brought out the English lie view, 
and published the iiwt two volumes of the elder 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, &c, lie died 
November 10, 1703, ami was succeeded in due time 
by his sou JOHN (horn November 27, 177B), a 
minor of lifteen at bis father’s death, who was 
for a short time associated as partner with liis 
father’s shopman, Mr Highlcy. One of the earliest 
hits of John tho second was Mrs ItiindeH’s Cookery- 
book, of which over 300,000 copies were sold. He 
became connected with Mr Stmt fowl Canning, 
afterwards Lord Stratford dc Redcliflo, through the 
assistance he lent him and other Etonians with 
their publication of The Miniature. In 1808-9 he 
projected the Quarterly Review , a Tory organ, in 
opposition to the Whig Edinburgh Review; his 
lirsfc stop being to obtain Canning’s countenance. 
A severe criticism of Bcott’s Manuion in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review suggested to Murray a visit to Scott; 
ho secured his co-operation, as also that of Hebcr, 
Canning, George Ellis, and Sir John Barrow, 
The first number was published February 1, 1800, 
under the editorship of William Gifford. The new 
periodical was completely successful, attaining a 


circulation of 18,000 copies, and brought Murray 
into communication not only with the chief literati, 
bub also with the Conservative statesmen of tho 
time. A still more fortunate connection was that 
with Lord Byron (1810), whom he offered AM)0 for 
the first two cantos of Chihlc Harold (published 
1812). Murray now removed from Fleet Street to 
Albemarle Street, where the business is still canieil 
on. Hero By ion and Scott fust met, ami hero 
Southey made the acquaintance of Cralike. Almost 
all the literary magnates of the day were 4 four 
o’clock visitors’ in Albemarle Street—*wits and 
hards; Oabbes, Campbells, Chokers, Frercs and 
Wards.* Murray paid Byron nearly £20,000 for 
Ills work*, and Ills dealings with Cnihbo, A Ionic, 
Campbell, and Irving were princely. He had at 
ouetimu dealings with Constable and lbzJJarUyne, 
but never approved of their methods of business. 
Hearing that Byron was in di/IicuUies in 2813, lie 
sent him a cheque for £1500, promised another for 
fclio same amount, and even filtered to sell the copy¬ 
right of his works mi his behalf if ncccsunry, (As 
to Byron’s autobiography, sec Bvjion, Yol. IT. p. 
1598). Perhaps his only unsuccessful venture was 
the Representative (1820) newspaper; Iris ‘Family 
Library ’ was begun in 1829, and lie issued the 
travels of Mungo Park, llelzoiti, Parry, Frank¬ 
lin, mid others. Tho second John Murray died in 
his sixty-fifth year, June 27, 1843, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, John Mummy the third, born 
in 1808, and educated at the Charterhouse and 
at Edinburgh University. A more practical and 
realistic a^c had succeeded that of Byron, and the 
‘ Homo and Colonial Library ’ was the precursor of 
much of the cheap railway juul other literature of 
fclio present day. Many of the greatest works in 
history, biography, tiayel, art, and science have 
been issued f>y the third Murray. Among his 
successes may be mentioned Dr Livings tune's 
Travels and Last Journals, 4SmiIcs , jj Life of George 
Stephenson, Self-help, of which more than 150,00b 
have been sold, Darwin’s works. Dr Smith’s 
dictionaries, and the well-known Handbooks for 
Travellers {begun 183d; see Guidebooks), of the 
liral five of which he was author, and all of which 
owe much to his superintendence. Hiss son, the 
fourth John Murray, is now a member of the lino. 
See S. Smile*, A Publisher and His Friends (1891). 

Murray, John (1741-1815), was the founder of 
Universalisin (q.v.) in America. 

Murray i Lind ley, grammarian, was bom at 
Swetnra, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1743, 
the oldest of twelve children, rind was educated at 
a school in Philadelphia belonging to the Society 
of Friends, On his father’s removal to New York 
lie was placed in a conn ting-house, but his thirst 
for study was so ardent that ho escaped to a school 
in New Jersey. He then, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar at the ago of twenty-one, and 
commenced a good practice. During the revolution¬ 
ary war lie engaged in mercantile pursuits with 
such success as to accumulate a handsome fortune. 
In 1797, his health failing, he came to Eng* 
hind and purchased the estate of Ilnhlgate, near 
York, where he dovoted himself to literary pur¬ 
suits. In 1787 ho published hi9 Tower of Religion 
on the Mindy which passed through niueiecTi 
editions, and was translated into French. His 
Grammar of the English Language was issued in 
1795, and was followed by English Exercises, the 
Key, the English Header, Introduction and Sequel 
(both translated into French), a Spelling Book, A 
First Boole for Children, A Compendium of Faith 
anti Practice, arid The Duly and Dene fit of a Daily 
Perusal of the Scriptures. Tho lesson-books ail 
passed through mimerauB large editions, and there 
can be no stronger indication of how entirely the 
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systematic study of the English language had been, 
until rccenL years, neglected by scholars than the 
met that Mm'ray’s Grammar was far half a cent my 
the stamlnid text-hook tlnoiighmifc Britain ami 
America. Murray wiote an autobiography to the 
year 1809, which was published after liis death, 
February 16, 1820. 

Murray, The Regent. See Moray. 

Murray River, theniinciiial riv er of Australia. 
Tt rises in the Australian Alps flows north-west 
along the frontiers of New^ South Wales and 
Victoria, and in South Australia passes southward 
through the .shallow hake Alexandria towards Uic 
sea at Encounter Day, In its 1120 miles' length 
it drains 270,009 sq. in.; it is navigable for small 
steamers as far as Alhury, 199 miles NE. of.Mel¬ 
bourne, hut its man Hi cannot he entered by ship of 
any size. The chief tributaries arc the Lachlan 
anil Murniinhidgee and the Darling (q.v.), them¬ 
selves large livers. See also Australia, Nirw 
Suuth Wales, Victoria. 

Mnrshidabadi a town of India, situated on 
the left hank of the llhagirathi, a branch of the 
Ganges, 12-1 miles N. of Calcutta. Dining the IStli 
century it was the capital of Bengal and a very 
populous city; but about the time (1790) the 
British made Calcutta their liendi|uartors Mur- 
shidabad began to decline. In 18SI its population 
was only 39/231, The chief buildings of note are 
the palace of the Nawab (1837), the minmbara, 
ami a Mohammedan mosniie. Two miles south of 
the city is Molijhil or Pearl Lake; on its bank 
stood the palace of Suraj-nd-Dowlah, in which Olivo 
enthroned Mir Jafar, ami the English Residents— 
Warren Hastings the first—dwelt. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the river is the old cemetery of the 
Rawaba, containing a mausoleum, mosque, 

The ciby^ is noted for its ivory-carving, its cm- 
broidery in gold ami silver lace, silk-weaving, and 
the manufacture of hookah pipes and musical in¬ 
struments. It is moreover a busy centre of trade. 
The district has an area of 2144 hcj. in. and a pop. 
of 1,220,790. 

ill 111'ten, battle. See Morat, 

Murvicdro, a town of Spain, 19 miles NNE, 
of Valencia, stands on fclio site of the ancient 
Sagvmturn, a Greek colony, the siege of which by 
Hannibal (q.v,) was the beginning of the second 
Tunic wv. Pop. 6287, 
illiirzuk. Sec F ezzau. 

MllsacCfU, a natural order comprising the 
largest of herbaceous plants generally destitute or 
almost destitute ol true steins, yet resembling trees 
in appearance, ami sometimes rivalling palms in 
stateliness, the long sheathing bases of the leaf¬ 
stalks combining to form a false stein. The blade 
of the leaf has many fine parallel veins proceeding 
from the mid-rib to the margin. The llowcrs arc 
congregated on spadices, which are protected by 
spat lies. The fruit is cither a 3-valved capsule or 
fleshy. The species ave nob numerous; they are 
natives of warm climates, in which limy are widely 
distributed, and arc of great value to the inhabit¬ 
ant^ of tropical countries; the fruit of sonic, 
particularly of the genus Musa, being much \\fccd 
fur food, whilst the fibres of the leaves uie em¬ 
ployed for cordage and for ten tile purposes (see 
II ax ana, Abaca, Fibrous Substance*), A very 
interesting plant of the older Munacete ia tho 
Traveller’s Tree (q.v.) of Madagascar. 

MuSttllSi one of the ancient mythical poets, 
seers, and priests of the Greeks, is'said to have 
been the son of Eumolpns and Selene, or, accord¬ 
ing to others, the son and pupil of Orpheus. Ho 
w«a the reputed author of a number of poems, 
ometes, purificatory verses, hymns, Are., of which 


wc possess but it few fragments, and those of 
doubtful authenticity.—A later Muwcna, who 
Aon tidied about the end of Jtlic 5th century, was 
tlie^ author of a beautiful little poem in Greek, 
entitled Hero and Leinidcr (eil. by Aldus M amt) tins 
c, J494; by Dilthey, Bonn, 1874). See IIkro. 

Mlisn Ibn IVosair (born 640), the Arab con¬ 
queror of northern Africa (699-709} and of Spain 
(712), fell under the displeasure of the Calif of 
Damascus, and died in poverty in Hedjaz in 717. 

Mli.snciis, Johann Karl August, a Gorman 
writer, horn on 29th March 1735, at Jena, where lie 
studied theology. In 1763 he was appointed tutor 
to the pages at the ducal court of weimar, and in 
1770 became professor at the gymnasium. His first 
production in 1760 was a parody of Richardson's 
AW Charles Grandison, a hook at that time extra¬ 
vagantly admired in Germany. Eighteen years 
later he satirised Lamter in Fhysiognumische 
Ihiscn . Bal hi* literary fame rests upon his ver- 
moij of Vollsmdrehcn der lJeutscheu, whicli pro¬ 
fessed to be a collection of popular talcs noted 
down from tho lips of old people ; but such is not 
exactly the ra^e : their chief note is an artiiicial 
mi vet 6. Nevertheless, they are tinctured with 
such a blending of satirical humour, quaint fancy, 
and graceful writing that they have become 1 a 
classic of their kind. He continued lo work the 
satirical vein in Frcnnd Ileins lZnchcimnu/en in 
Holbeins Mcm'er (1785), and began a course oF 
tales, Stmnssfcihni (1787), winch lie did not live 
to complete, dying at Weimar, 28th October 1787. 
See Life by M. Midler (1867) aiul Ad. {item in 
Allgcmcifte Zcitunjj (1S87). 

Muscle Volitaiites w the term applied to 
ocular spectra, which appear like flies on the wing, 
or floating black spots before the eyes. There arc 
two kinds of muscfo volitaiites—the one a perfectly 
harmless kind, while the other is symptomatic of 
Aorious disease of the eyes. Whoever will look 
through a minute pin-hole in a card at the clcav 
sky may see floating before his sight a number of 
translucent tubes or fibres, and many little beads, 
of which some are separate, some attached to tho 
tubes, and some apparently within them. Some 
of the tubes or fibres are straight, others looped or 
twisted, and others again forked. AU these ob- 

i 'ect.s are bright in the middle, and bounded by fine 
lack lines, beyond and parallel to which may he 
seen an appearance of coloured linos or fringes. 
The doublings and crossings of the loops or knots 
in the twisted fibres appear as black points. 
Though the eye he fixed, these bodies change their 
position with greater or leas rapidity. These 
appearances are produced by the shadows of 
minute cormiseles and fibres present in tho vitreous 
humour. They are not generally noticed under 
ordinary conditions; but sumo persons, especially 
those who have small pupils or who are short¬ 
sighted/ readily sec them, especially on looking at 
a bright surface, such us a white cloud or a brightly- 
illuminated sheet of paper. If attended to and 
watched they become more prominent, and may 
cause a £ootl deal of annoyance. 'When they be¬ 
come visible and troublesome under ordinary con¬ 
ditions they generally indicate some defective slate 
of health, particularly of the digestive organs. 
The appeal aiice of dark spots before Die eyes not 
answering to the above description generally points 
to the existence of a diseased condition of the 
deeper parts of the eye, vitreous humour, retina 
oy choroid : nrnl as these, or thu mm hid conditions 
causing them, arc almost always visible with the 
ophthalmoscope, the eyes should be thoroughly 
examined in any doubtful case (sec Eye, Ophthal¬ 
moscope). For further information on the differ¬ 
ences between the innocent and the dangerous 
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forms of nmscrc volitantes, the rentier is referred 
to an article by Sir Daviil Brewster in the Norik 
British Review for November 1856, 

Mnscardine. or Silkwoiui Rot (Botn/tis 
Bcmiana, so called from the Italian physician 
Dassu, who first proved its true nature in 1836), in 
a mould doubtless belonging to the DLscnniycctes 
(since its congener B . cincrca lias been shown to be 
the spore-bearing phase of Pcziza FucMmna). It 
was lirst observed on the silkworm in Piedmont 
and France in the later part of tlie 18th century, 
ami was frequently epidemic during the fiist half 
of the 10th, Ini b has since been practically stumped 
out. De Bary bos shown that tfc occurs not miirc. 
cjuently upon a variety of insects, 

Muscat, or more correctly M ask at, capital of 
the independent statu of Oman or Muscat, which 
occupies the oasfcorn continuation of Arabia. It 
stands in a narrow rocky cove that opens out to the 
Indian Ocean on the one side and on the other 
forms the exit of a pass leading from the interior 
of Arabia. It is surrounded by a wall, and defended 
by forts planted on the rocky heights above. Its 
streets are narrow and not over clean ; in summer 
tho heat is intense; hence Muscat is not a healthy 
place, Yet the advantages of its situation make 
it of groat importance for the commerce between 
eastern Arabia, Persia, India, the west coast of 
| Africa, and tho Rod Sea. Its total trade reaches 
the value of £1,100,000 annually, tlie chief exports 
being pearls and fish, in which its coastal waters- 
are extraordinarily rich, and salt, dates, drugs, 
dyestuff, horses, and the imports chielly coflee, 
rice, sugar, piece-gocda, oil, &o, Pop, about 
120,000. Although a very ancient place, Muscat 
remained small ami of little importance until the 
Portuguese took possession of it in 1508. Under 
their rule, lasting oxuctly a century and a half, 
it developed into a prospertms commercial centre. 
It was subsequently governed by native mlora 
(?>nr*»i;s), who in the 17 th century succeeded the 
Portuguese also as masters of Zanzibar and some 
places on the east coast of Africa. These African 
possessions wore, however, wrested from the reign¬ 
ing imam of Muscat by an illegitimate son in 185C. 

Muscatel (Ital, moscaiiOf ‘mtmk’), the name 
given to many sweet, strong French and Italian 
wines, whether white or red. Amongst the finest 
are tho white Itivesalles and red Bagnol from 
Roussillon, and the Lnnel from the Pyrenees, the 
Laorymn? 01 irisbi of Naples, &c. Fine varieties 
arc yielded by Syracuse, Sardinia, the Cape, 
Canary Islands, Corfu, Crete, and Cyprus. 

Muscatine, capital of Muscatine county, Iowa, 
is on the went bank of the Mississippi, built mostly 
on rocky bluffs, where the river makes a great bond 
to the south, 211 miles by rail \Y*SW. of Chicago, 

If has a largo trade by river and rail, and contains 
great pork-packing establishments^ as well as flour 
and lumber mills, and plough and furniture 
factories. Pop. (18S5) 10,380. 

MuscllcUcullt (Gei’v, ‘shell-lime '), the middle 
member of the Trmssic system els developed in 
Gormany. It is wanting in‘Britain. The muschcl- 
_kalk consists chieflyof limestone—flic scries attain¬ 
ing u thickness of 550 to 1100 feet. The uppor 

} x»rtion in mure or less pure limestone and highly 
css il if crons ; the middle and lower portions consist 
mostly of dolomitic limestone, with which are 
associated rock-salt, gypsum, and anhydrite. One 
of tho most abundant and characteristic fossils of 
the muschelkalk is the lily eucrinite [Rncrmurus 
lilnfornw). See Tiiiassio Svstfm. 

Muscle* the fleshy parts of an animal. Mus¬ 
cular tissue U specially distinguished by its 
power of contracting in one direction, and is 
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the instrument by which all the sensible move¬ 
ments uf the auiiii nl body rue performed. "When 
examined under a high magnifying power the fibres 
ol which it is composed arc found to exist under 
two forms, which can be distinguished from one 
another by the presence or absence of very close 
tuid minute transverse bars nr stripe*. The fibres 
of the voluntary muscles—those whose movements 
can bo influenced by nerve impulses originated 
by tlie will—-ns well as tlie fibres of the heart, are 
h trwfttl; while those of the involuulimf muf-clcs, 
such as tho muscular fibres of the intestinal canal, 
of Blood-vessels (q.v.) f and in skin, are umtripccL 
On examining an ordinary voluntary muscle 
with the naked eye, wo observe that it presents a 
fibrous appearance, and flat the fibres are arrange cl 
with great regularity in die direction in which the 
muscle ia to act or contract. On closer examination 



Tig. 1. —Attflohinonfc of Tendon to Muscular Fibre 
in the Skute. 


it is found that these fibres are arranged in fasciculi, 
or bundles of various sizes, enclosed in sheaths of 
areolar tissue, by which they are ab 
the same time connected with and 
isolated from those adjoining them; 
arid when the hinallc.sfc fuscicuhw 
visible to the naked eye is examined 
with the microscope*it is seen to 
consist of a number of cylindrical 
fibres lying in a parallel direction, 
and closely bound together. These 
fibres may end in blunt extremities 
or bo forked as in the lips, or 
braudied as in the tongue. Each 
fibre consists of an elastic homo¬ 
geneous sheath—the stacolanma 
(Gr. sitrx, ‘fierii,’ and lemma y ‘ft 
skin or husk'), which contains a p itr< 2 ( —Sruco- 
contractile semi-fluid material, lemma of iTam- 
This substance shows trimsvevbe mnlian Muscle, 
sbrifo at regular intervals, ns well 
as longitudinal striie. Dilute mineral acids cause 
the fibre to cleave crosswise into discs. AYlicii 


Fig. 3.— Muscular Fibre of Fig. 4.—Fortion of Human 
Frog's Tongue-ma^. 200 Muscular Fibre — 

dimuters (after Kblliker)* 600 diameters. 

highly magnified the transverse strife resolve them- 
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selves into (1) a thin dim disc whose edges appear 
to adhere to the snicolcmma, (2) a clear space, 
(8) a broad dim disc, (4) a clear space like 2, (o) 
another disc like I, &c. 

Newe fibres pierce the sareolemma, anil end 
upon the contractile substance (see Nehvous 
System). No blood-vessels penetrate the sar- 
uoleimna; they merely lie in the intervals he- 1 
tween the fibres. Tlnmigh the medium of temlon 
nr aponeurosis the muscular fibres are attached 
to the parts which they aiu intended to move. | 
Aggregated in parallel series, of greater or 
leaser size, ami Associated with nerves, vessels, 
tendinous structures &c., they hirm the various i 
muscles, which are for the most part | 
solid and elongated, hut tire soincLimes 
expanded (as in the diaphragm) into 
n mciubmnims shape. In the human I 
« subject voluntary muscles, are red, 

I and although pale fibres are scattered 

I* through many of them, still nothing 
T. is ever seen to correspond with wluit 
f i i may be f cmml in the muscles of the 
|j& rabbit. The colour is due to a sub- 
|i stance closely akin to the Idond-pig- 
ffi ment. Each muscle lias a middle portion 
j|8 or belly ami two extremities which are 
f attached. When the helly contracts it 
H acts in n straight line, arid drags equally 
u on both extremities; but, as one is more 
V lixed than the other, the force is spent 
Bf in bringing the movable attachment 
j nearer to the fixed one, and thus the 
| fixed eiul U named the origin^ the nn>v- 
| able end the timer lion. Muscles are 
usually grouped around joints, and 
attached to bone. 

'X\winvoluntary av uiurlripcd muscular 
Fig. 5, tissue most commonly occur* _ in the 
Muscular shape of IIattericcl hands of considerable 
Fibi-c-cclls length, but of a width not exceeding 
vucf^tli or-n^nrbhof an inch. Their sub- 
coatof tho ^Lance presents fine longitudinal mark- 
w 1 }' ings, and each cell possesses an cion- 
terOilainV © a * e ^ nucleus, towards each cud of 
a oMiinifte a ^ ew l ,ne grmittles arc found, 

coil siiuw- IColliker has shown that every mie of 
ing nudoiu, these bauds or fibres is either a single 
iutriuiuc- elongated cell (a fibre-cell) or is a fosei- 
wm* ami cuius of such cells (see Cell). These 
longftmll- fibres liavo not usually fixed points of 
u_al n brill a- attachment like Hie striated ii ores, but 
broken’ contimiuiw investments around 

proc*cHs of V‘ av ^^- 4 within the body, such as the 
isolation, intestinal canal, the blood-vessels; or 
are dispersed through the substance of 
tissues, such as the skin, to which they impart a 
contractile property. 

Cardiac muscle t although involuntary, tlifiers in 
a remarkable maimer from the (il jigs just described. 
It consists of quadrangular cells, which are often 
bran died at their ends, Kaeh cell has a clear oval 
nucleus near its centic, and the cells piesout 
transverse filrliu m>t so distinct ami less regular 
tlitin those of voluntary muscle. Hitherto these 
cardiac fibres have not been shown tu possess a 
sarcolGimim. 

The chemical coin position of ordinary or volun¬ 
tary muscle is described at Flesh. The iiljrillm, or 
the savcous elements of which they are composed, 
consist of a bulj&tHnco termed Syntonin (q.v.), 
which closely resembles the librine or coagulating 
constituent of tho blood ; and the same syntonin 
is also the main constituent of the uiistriped 
muscles, or at all events of theiv filne-cells. Like 1 
the blood-fihrine, it exists in a fluid form in the 
living tissue, and only coagulates or solidifies after i 
death, i 


Muscles vary extremely in their form. In the 
limbs they are usually of considerable length, 
surrounding the bones and 
forming an important protec- * . 

Lion to tho joints i wfiilc in fJ ej ff 

the trunk they are flattened rJ /I 

and broad, and contribute -I [ 

very essentially to jionn the Ij] 4 ) 

walls of the cavities which *j| ti | 

they enclose. Muscles derive m I 1 -ja 
their names variously (1) u I /]( 

from their situation—as the IJ / 
temporal, pectorals, glufcreals; 0 

or (2) from their direction— J) fj , 

as the rectus, obliquus, &c. t * u 

of which there may Lie several J 

pairs—as, for example, rectus “ 

femoris, rectus capitis; or (3) Fig. 6. — Musoulftr 
from their uses - its the urns- Fibre- cells from 11 u- 

setcr, the various flexors, ex- man Artery (after 

tensors; or (4) from their Kulliker): 

shape—as the deltoid, tmpC- u, nucleus ; e, coll treated 
zins, rhomboid; or (5) from with acetic acid, 
the nnmhcrof their divisions— 
as the biceps and triceps; or (6) from their points 
of attachment—as the s term)-eleido-mastoid, the 
sterno-thyroid. 

The skeleton, which may be djg| 

termed the locomotive framework, ml|l 

may be regarded as a series of SplfSi! 
levers, of which the fulcrum is, for ,m}[ 

the most pait, in a joint—viz. at i[M 

one extremity of u tlonc—tho re- RM [IfTJri 
ffislatiee (or weight) at the further 
end, and the force (or muscle) in Hjk mff lj;jI 
the intermediate portion. In most Wpfwjm t 

cases, in order to preserve the neces- jijjfj (i 

fiavy form of the body, muscles are |-,|< |gj)ft|ij)c«i] 
ajjplied [it a great mechanical dis- 
ad van fcage as regards the exercise of Mb j'lffil m |! 
their power : that is to say, a much yd* 

huger force is employed than would 
sulltee, if dificrently applied, to j|jj‘ W 
overcome the resistance. The two 
u\aiu sources of this disarlvttnfcage Fig. 7.—Muscular 
lie in the obliquity of the inser- Fibres from tho 
tinn r and consequently of the action Heart, 
of most muscles, and in lhc muscles 
being usually insoi ted very near tlio fulcrum. _ The 
first of these disadvantages is in many cases dimin¬ 
ished by the enlargements of the hones at the 
joints. See lig. 8, A. 

The tendons (») of the IL 

muscles (hi) situated 

above the joint aie usu- | 

al ly inserted ini in ed ifttu I y \ W t) 

below the bony enlarge- i- ' ,. 0 

ment, and tlms'reacli the 1 | _ 

hone that is to be moved y. u" 

{o) in a direction some- A 

what approaching the per- l% r - & 

f iendicular. If this en- 

argcniciit did not exi>st (as in lig. 8, H), the con- 
ti action of the muscle, instead of causing tho 
lower bone to turn upon the upper one with 
comparatively little loss of power, would do little 
more than cause the two ends of tho hones to 
j press upon each other. The second mechanical 
disadvantage is compensated for by gain in the 
extent and velocity of movement, ami by the 
avoidance of the great^ inconvenience at having 
the muscles extended in straight lines between 
the ends of jointed continuous levers. Thus, the 
hones of the forearm (lig. 9, 6, c) are bent upon 
the bone of the nun (a) by the biceps muscle (d), 
which arises close to the head of the latter, and is 
inserted at e t at a short distance from the elbow- 
joint, which acts as the fulcrum of the lever (c). by 
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tli is iirniugumeiit a con traction of a single inch in 
the muscle moves the hand (/), in the same time, 
through the extent of ahoub 12 inches, hub then the 
hand moves through every inch with only about 
the twelfth part of the power exerted by tlie 
muscle. By the junction of two or more levers in 
one direction, as in the different segments of tlie 
extremities, the extent and velocity of their united 
actions arc communicated to the extreme one. 
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Thus, u. blow of the list may be made to include 
the force of all the muscles engaged in ox tending 
tlie shoulder, elbow, and wrist. 

The great and characteristic property of muscular 
tissue—that of sliorleninu itself in a particular 
direction when atimulatod—is called contractility. 
The stimulus maybe direct irritation by mechanical 
means, or by galvanism, or by some chemical sub* 
stance, but in tlui living body the muscular fibres 
arc, in most cases, made to contract by the imme¬ 
diate inlluenco of the nerves distributed among 
them, which arc consequently termed motor nerves 
(sec Nervous System), and arc under the inJlu- 
euce of the will. By an exertion of volition, w a 
can con tract more or fewer muscles at once, and to 
any degree, within certain limits ; and, as a matter 
of fact, there is hardly any ordinary movement 
performed in which several muscles arc not- called 
into play. But cvesvy voluntary muscle is nlso 
subject bo other influences inure powerful in their 
operation than the will. The movement of the 
features under the impulses of passion and emotion 
are more or less involuntary, as is shown by tlie 
very partial power the will has of restraining 
them, and the extreme difliculty of imitating them. 
Many movements ensue involuntarily when certain 
impressions, which need not necessarily be attended 
with consciousness, tiro made on the surfaces of tlie 
body, or on any part of its interior, either by 
external or internal causes. Such movements are 
termed rcjlcf, and aro noticed in the Article Nervous 
Systbm. For various important groups of muscles, 
see Arm, Eye, Foot, Hand, Kkeb, Leg, fce.; 
avid for the source of muscular force, see Diet, 
Digestion. 

Muscovite* See MlCA. 

Muscovy* Nee Russia. 

Muses* hi the Greek Mythology, divinities 
originally included amongst the Nymphs, but 
afterwards regarded as quite distinct from them. 
To them was ascribed the power of inspiring song, 
and poets and musicians were therefore regarded 
ns their pupils mul favourites. They were first 
honoured amongst the Thracians, and, as Plena 
around Olympus was the original scab or that 
people, it*came to be considered as the native 
country of the Muses, who wore therefore called 
Plenties. In tlie earliest noritid their number was 
three, though Ilomcr sometimes speaks of a single 
miiHo, and once, at least, alludes to nine. This last 
is the number given by Hesiod in hia Thmjon^ who 
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also mentions their mimes—Clio, the mime uf hU* 
tory; Euterpe, of lyric poetry. ; Thalia, of comedy ; 
Melpomene, t>f tragedy; Terpsichore, of choral dance 
and sony; Erato, of orotic poetry; Polyhymnia, of 
the sublime hymn; Urania, of ustmnoiiiy ; a aiul 
Calliope, of epic poetry. Their origin is diHcr* 
ently given, but tlie mast widely-spread account 
repicsentcd them us the daughter of Zeus anti 
Mnemosyne. Ilonicr speaks of them a* the 
goddesses of song, and as dwelling on the summit 
of Olympus. They are also often repiegenled os 
the eoiiipiiiiiona of Apollo, and us singing while he 
played upon the lyre at the banquets of tlicluiiiior- 
LuU VArious le^mnls nbribed to them victories in , 
musical competitions, particularly over the Sirnis. | 
In tlie later classic times particular provinces were 
assigned to them in connection with different 
departments of litemtme, buloiil-g, and the line 
arts; but the iinocatioiia add rested to them appear 
to have been, an in tlie case of modem writers, , 
merely formal imitations of the early poets. | 
Their worship amongst the Romans was a nieie 
imitation of tlie Greeks, mul never became truly 
national or popular. Among the places sacred to | 
them were the fountains of Aganippe and Hippo- 
creneon Mount Helicon, mid the Cos tali an spring 
rm Mount Rariiaysus. 

Museum {Gr/wioiwedw). originally the name 
given by tlie ancients to a temple of the flutes, 
and afterwards to a building devoted to science, 
learning, and the fine art*. The lirst museum of 
this kind was tlio celebrated Alexandrian Museum 
—a meeting-place for learned men and ft library, 

1 founded about '2S0 u.c. in the palace. After the 
revival of learning in Europe the term museum 
came to bo applied to collections of antiquities, 

I and sculptures, and printings. Collections illus¬ 
trative of natural history and other sciences now 
form a chief part of the tieesuiea of many of tlm 
greatest miiHeiiiiiH* and there are m mem us devoted 
I to particular brunches of science, ami tu illustrating 
1 the industrial arts. Of the museums of Britain, 
the British Museum iq.v.) and that of South 
Kensington (see KKKSJKtiTONj are the most im¬ 
portant. The museums of tha Vatican in Rome, 
of the Louvre in Paris, of St Petersburg, Dresden, 
Vicuna, Munich, and Berlin, and the National 
Museum at Washington also uve among the 
f'Teatest in the world. See tlie Address of the 
President of the British Association, IS^O. 

Muslia Islands. Sec Ouuk. 

Musliroom, or AtiARic, the popular name of 
a somewhat diverse group of gcmewiond species of 
fungi belonging to the sub-order Hynienoinycetes, 
of the great class Cryptogams. The best known of 
the true mushrooms lo English readers is the 
Common Mushroom (Agaricus ctuuj>cdn$}, ami it 
is the type of the sub-order named. In Britain 
it ia the most esteemed of its tribe, though little 
valued iu cotmtrie* where ,fungi more general y 
form fin article of diet of • the people; w Italy 
ib is disapproved. It should be noted that some 
of the forms common to Europe and North 
America are esteemed in England, hut found un¬ 
palatable in the United States. Tlie Common 
Mushroom varies considerably in appearance accoul- 
in» to soil and locality, but presents iu all ita 
variations the same essential elnurtwUtft. it baa 
a fleshy head or pifoie* smooth or scaly on the 
iifiller surface, varying iu colour from white to 
(Unevent shades of tawny or iuVigmmm brown, 
The gills (hi/nmium) on the under side of the 
head are free, ab Fust pallid, changing by gjndn- 
tions in ago to pink, purple, aud brown-black. 
The stem is white, varied in shape, full, Fmu> 
fund shed towards the top with a white \mMt- 
ont ring.. The Common Mushroom widely 
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distributed most of tliu temperate regions of both 
Mil* imrlliem mid the southern hemispheres. In 
Britain it is filiunrhuit tsliieily in nuLunin in pn-s- 
tim**> and orchards.—The IIur.se Mushroom (d. 
it/Tiiisitr) is very frequently inn ml growing in com* 
puny with the Common Minin onin. It is altogether 



Tig, 1. 

l r Parasol Agaric (Agtiricus jirorfm)! a, young. 2. Orange- 
mvU.v‘1 Agaric, (A, iCeluiws); t, young. 3. White l i VUl 
Agailc(.4. vin^lUGlu) i c f young. 

ft coarser And larger fui ni, and is less favoured for 
culiuary pur pus ea except in the making of ketchup. 
It often attains enormous dimensions; the topis 
goiiGifilly smooth and snow-white, gills brownish 
white, ultimately with age becoming blown-black, 
stem pithy or hollow, with a ragged or Ihjccose 
ring. 'L’liis is the 1 White-caps * Mushroom of some 
parts of England.—The true ttt George’s Mushroom 
\A. jfttfiihostta of some, or primutoairs of others), 
so called from appearing about St Georges day 
(April ’211), is sometimes confounded with the 
Common Mushroom. The head is thick and fleshy, 
at first convex, becoming undulated and irregular 
iri mi till io, light yellow in colour in the centre, 
fading to opaque white at the edges, gills yellow¬ 
ish white, irregularly interposed, smaller and'larger, 
overlying each other like the plaits of a frillj 
the .stein is sc did, white, when young bulging at the 
base, but in ugc either equal thioughaufc or taper¬ 
ing to greater thickness above. The skin of this 
inii.slnmnii is soft and Jinn to the touch, and in 
appeal mice lias been aptly described by Berkeley 
as resembling a cracknel biscuit. It is one of tha 
most prized of the Agarics on the Continent, so 
much so in Koine that a dish of it is considered 
the most Jit ring present to any one whose goud 
offices are to be propitiated,—The Fairy-ring Mush¬ 
room | A. ort'ctaC'i / oretuics uf some), 

aim) the Chain nigjiun of the French, is common 
in pn&tmiM mm in lawns in Britain, and in most 
pmth of Europe. The head is small, smooth, 
ileshv, convex, having n l>o>* (iimbo) 5n the centre, 
tough, leathery, elastic, wrinkled ; 'when soaked 
vUli water livowit, when thy 1 mIV. The gills are f\ ee, 
distant, somewhat paler than the head ; the sU»m 
equal in thickness, twisted, tough, fibious, of a 
pule silky-white colour. This species i« much 
esteemed by all who know it. Its flavour is 
extremely line, and it is employed in the making 
of the best kinds of ketchup. On the Continent it is 
dried and used in the form of a powder to flavour 
various made dishes. Its peculiar inode of grow¬ 
ing in ciicular patches or in rings, which proemed 
for it its popular mime, leads to the risk of an 


allied but poisonous species which sometimes 
grows iu the same manner being confounded with 
it. This la the False Champignon {ri. or I\hir- 
wtmittB wrens), which is readily distinguished 
Iiom the true Fairy-ring Mushroom by its having 
a Hat top without any boss, and by its narrow 
gills bring closely crowded together. The fore¬ 
going are the most commonly esteemed of edible 
British mushrooms. But there are a number of 
others which are not only wholesome but ex¬ 
tremely delicate in flavour and nutritions. There 
is the Parasol Mushroom (J. procerus); the Maned 
Mushroom {Coprhuis eonicrtns), of which young 
specimens only should be used ; the lied-ileshcd 
Mushroom (A. rubesuena) \ the Clouded Mushroom 
{A. tiehuhtris), appearing late in autumn in moist 
places on the borders of woods; and the Orange- 
milk [Mushroom ( Lactttrius or A* delict vsus). This 
last is much prized by connoisseurs in edible fungi 
on the Continent and in Britain. It has, as the name 
implies, orange-coloured milky sap in the head, ami 
when broken or bruised both the Jlesb and the milk 
become green by exposure to the air. This is an 
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4. 3t George's Agaric (.Iflaiiw/arffcorffH); f?, young, 6. Common 

Mushroom (-1. ampentris ); e, young 6, Fiiivy-ring Mushi'cmin 

(J. onsflita}', j\ young. 7. Claim'Ui yhulluUks; p, young. 

excellent test when there is any doubt as to the 
idea Li ty of this and an allied but virulently 
poisonous species— L. torminemts —in wliicli both 
the ilesh and the milk arc white, and do not change 
colour when broken or bruised. Although many 
of the British fungi are wholesome and nutritions 
food, yet it is proiier that the inexperienced in 
diagnosing ^ them should he cautioned strongly 
against eating any species of the wholesome quali¬ 
ties of which they are not absolutely assured. 
In many continental cities inspectors are appointed 
to examine alt fungi that are brought to market, 
lest deleterious species should perchance bo sold 
to the people. Those who desire to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of edible British species of 
fungi may refer to l)v Bad man's JSsmlcnt Funyiws 
(1803), M. ,J. Berkeley's Outlines of British 
Bun got oy if (18(10), ami other works cited at 
Fungi. 

The culture of the emmnun mushroom for profit 
in Britain has since 1875 become an important 
branch of gardening industry. About London in 
paiticular it is entered into^by markel-gavdenois 
and even by specialists who live and thrive 
solely by the production of mush l ooms for the 
million. To a lesser extent the industry is also 
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being taken lip in the vicinity of the forger pro¬ 
vincial towns. In Paris the catacombs are utilised 
for the growing of mush rooms, as are caves in all 
parts of Prance; ami in Edinburgh the disced 
Scotland Street tunnel was acquired in 1886 for the 
same purpose. The principles of the culture of 
mushrooms are veiy simple, though considerable 
attention and skill are required in working out 
the practical details. For these, see \V, Robinson’s 
Mushroom Culture (1880). 

HllSiCt European music is by no means a 
spontaneous expression of ideas ami sentiments, 
and it is only in a poetical sense that wc can talk 
of the ‘music* or ‘melody’ made, for example, by 
birds. Music is an art, and in order to make an 
impression on our minds it must Lake as its founda¬ 
tion the succession of sounds embodied in the scales 
we have chosen, and to which we are accustomed; 
it must also conform to the rules which have become 
the canon of music. We must look for its birth in 
Egypt, but it would serve no purpose here to occupy 
any space with Llio little that is known of Egyptian, 
or its offspring (4reek music, 

R is not improbable that the Israelites took with 
them to Palestine some son"s they had learned in 
Egypt; ami that many of the hymns of the early 
Christian church were identical with Temple 
melodics. As from these hymns was formulated 
the first authoritative musical system, we may say 
that in a double sense we are" indebted to Egypt 
for the beginning of the modern art, It was St 
Ambrose towards the close of the 4th century, 
and (Gregory the Groat two centuries afterwards, 
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who selected eight scales or ‘modes’ (the ‘Gre¬ 
gorian ’) as proper for use in church music (see 
Harmony), and till about 1000 a.d. the legitimate 
development of music was in tho hands of the 
clergy. At first a rude system of dots and scratches 
{nettmrs) above tho syllables in the Rubric served 
to indicate approximately when and how far tho 
voico .should ho raised or lowcrfed in pitch. This 
could only have been an aid to memory, The rela¬ 
tive pitch of tim notes was more definitely shown 
when a line of normal pitch was drawn through 
these nemnes; and to this line was added three 
others in order to attain a move exact definition of 
interval*. The key or clef [clavis) was given to 

lids stave of lines by a sign—usually £ or ^ 
on the line which represented that note (C); some¬ 
times F yy Later the G ((§) clef came 

into use, of which nuv treble or violin Clef (q.Y.) 
is a corruption. "With the idea of singing in 
parts instead of unison came fcho necessity for indi¬ 
cating the relative duration of notes as well as 
their pilch, and for this purpose di lib rent shapes 
were given to the [iVttfrt] Lonffci (2)—the Maxima 
(1) being twice as 
!. t>. a -i. b. ] (m g — ami to the 
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Brevis (3) with its 
supplementary 8ani- 
brevis (4), A very 
short note was added—the Minima (5). When 
music came to be printed these signs were made 
open, and convenience in writing substituted 
the round form for the square or diamond. The 
semibreve (o) fo now our longest note, although 
the breve is atill to be met in church music, and in 


the indication of the measure ‘two semibreves to 
the bar* {Alla Brare), In order to avoid a certain 
false relation of Pound called the triton us, which 
the pious old theorists called ‘ the very devil ’ { 4 Mi 
contra fa diabolus est in iim&ica’), Voine nf (lie 
eliurcli inodes used I)i> instead of ]], Tins was the 
only ‘license* allowed, and was indicated liv tho 
ro tu mUi in ’ (b) instead of the ‘li quad i at urn ' 
(h). These signs'are the origin of our ‘acci¬ 
dentals’—the flat (9), which lowers llie pitch of 
a note one semitone, and the natural ([3), which 
restores it. The sharp (|), which raise* the pitch, 
is also a development of the ‘ II quadratum/ See 
also Guido Arktinus. 

Counterpoint (1400-1600 a.d. ).— Such were the 
materials with which Johannes Ockenhoiin or 
Okeghcm <t\ 1420-1513) and .Josquin des Pres 
[c. 1450-1521) laid the foundation of Counterpoint 
{punctiis contraptmvtum, ‘note against note’), the 
art of combining one or more melodic parts with a 
principal melody called the 1 Canto Fermo,’ or fixed 
song. Counterpoint was the workshop in which 
were made many of the best tools used by great 
musicians of modern times. The art attained its 
perfection under Orlando di Lnsso and Palestrina 
at the end of the 16th century, just when a new 
departure by Monteverdis became the inaiiguiation 
of Lhc new school of lmrmony which was to super¬ 
sede the old contrapuntal school bv assimilating 
all that was good therein. Other influence.- which 
helped to break the monopoly of church counterpoint 
were tho growing popularity anil secitlarity of 
Madrigals (ci.v.), at first distinguishable only by 
their words From church music; the impiovcineut 
in organ-building and organ-playing, which en¬ 
couraged freer part-writing and bolder melodic pra- 
greswom timn the JiuMtations of imported 
human voices allowed; and doubtless also the 
natural warmth of musical feeling which had found 
expression among the troubadour* of Franco and 
the minnesingers nf Germany, and in the rude 
popular songs of tlie^e early ages. 

Florence Acatkiuy .—Most no tent factor of all in 
this now birth of music was the invention (in 1584- 
1600) of recitative music and the in trod notion of 
the dramatic principle bv tlic Florence Academy 
—a group of literati and artists who met in the 
house of Count Uardi, a Florentine nobleman. 
Their aim and ambition was to restore the ancient 
accompanied Greek play; and by making use of 
all the slender resources which harmony could then 
put at their disposal they stumbled, os it were by 
accident, on the form of recitative, or, ns they 
called it, ‘ Stilo mpprosentativo.’ The develop¬ 
ment of opera and oratorio, with all the various 
forms of aria, iScc., was a natural consequent, a 
particular account of which will be found under 
their proper headings, 

Monlecerde .—Tho great land in ark which separates 
the old school of counterpoint from the new is 
the compositions of Monteverde, wlio^e importance 
is explained in tlie article on Harmony. It was 
only gradually that the new leaven spvead through 
the schools of Europe, and nearly one hundred 
yearn elapsed between the setting of Palestrina’a 
suu and the appearance of the twin morning-stars 
of modern music—Jkch and Handel. The lime, 
however, was well occupied, ^ In vocal music greater 
freedom in the use of established forms was gradu¬ 
ally attained, and new forms were invented, chief 
among which was the Alia introduced by Ales¬ 
sandro Scarlatti (1050-1725). lie first used the 
1 second part,’ which, followed by a da ettyo or 
repetition of the first strain, summarised, for vocal 
music the tendency which Was dominating all 
musical development. 

The French Grand Opera school, founded by 
the Florentine Lully (1633-87), studied the art of 
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expressing in sound the mosfc fleeting emotions to 
he found even in the ever-varying turns of thought 
in an oumatic vwitaAivc. 

Of still more importance wils the progress made 
during blip century in instrumental music. A 
groat impetus to sol splaying in particular, and 
execution in general, was given by the improvement 
in the* manufacture of violins. The centre of this 
industry was Cremona, whcie the three famous 
families of Ktrarhmviiis Guam Grins, and Amnti 
worked for three generations- Some of their instru¬ 
ments are to-day literally worth more than their 
weight in gold. 

Humid and Itttdu —In 1033, on the 23d of 
February and l^th of March respectively, were 
burn Handel in Ifallc and Bach in Eisenach. From 
1710 till 1730 Ifandcl devoted all ills energies and 
genius to writing operas after the Italian school, 
and most of Ids works have shared the fate of their 
contemporaries and rivals. He was then led into 
the path uf oiatorio, and a brilliant succcsaum of 
well-known compo-dUnnssheds ail undying radiance 
on the last twenty years of hi* active life (see 
OitATOftio). Bach’s in line nee has linen wridorand 
more far-reaching even than that of bis great con¬ 
temporary. Indeed, no le^s a critical authority 
than ftolshmann has declared that music owes as 
much bo Bnch as Christianity does to its founder. 
By virtue of his complete and easy command of 
all tho resources of liannonv and counter point, bus 
boundless originality and fertility, the invariably 
high level of his compositions— even when judged 
by Jiis own higli standard—lie takes a place above 
m\ anusnt and rawtern fomposw*. VnnW his in¬ 
fluence also the German school of composition chose 
the path of instrumental mimic, in which the voice 
is only one of a large orchestra of instruments, 
entitled to no more consideration than its limits 
demand. The attempt in 01 nek’s operas to recon¬ 
cile the reiiiiireinents of expressive instrumentation 
and the ih-i omuls of the vocal school was more 
successful in theory than in reality (see Gluck), 
and the true ceutval column of progress lies moved 
up till now m Germany along instrumental lines in 
the hands of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
‘Wagner, and their cun temporaries. 

Snmtlti, — 1 The most important form of instru¬ 
mental music had hitherto been the lhigne (ipv.y, 
and in its strait and heavy harness these giants 
of old moved with ease, grace, and dignity. Hut 
the age of monotheinatic work was already past, 
and the old dance forms (allenuunle, cmimnte, 
finrahnude, gavotte, giguo) did not readily lend 
themselves to the require merits of theiiiutie develop- 
menl, so nceewtiy to in^tniinental music as a con¬ 
ception distinct from music, to which words at once 
give inspiration and mums a limitation, Corelli, 
A and I>. Searl/tlif, Jfoc/i, and others each strove 
to solve the problem in his own way, and tho sum 
of their inlluences was handed from Emmanuel 
Bach to the * forum lator of the inmlem sonata/ 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809). 

The nainc ‘sonata 1 was first used in Italy for 
music which was only to ho played or ‘sounded/ 
contrasted with ‘ cantata,’ which* was to be sung. 
The particular form, however, gradually separated 
itself from all other instrumental music, and when 
gen era l ions of earnest musicians had lavished care, 
thought, anil experience on Us development it was 
accepted, and h accepted, wthc form />rtr avrcl/cnre. 
In its mould are cast sonatas, symphonies, qwartefcts, 
concertos, &c., and even the most romantic and 
daring of fantasia- find it necessary to recognise 
its broad ami accommodating principles, Haydn’s 
sonatas are still very formal; so also are Momrt’s, 
though lie had more in common with the Homan lie 
school of the next century than the elder composer. 
This iaiilimvnhy a comparison of their symphonies. 


Haydn’s are beautiful and graceful, but the themes 
anil subjects lie chooses are never very deep, nor 
can they move the depths of the heart. He in moat 
[ successful in his airy and humorous quick move¬ 
ments. Iu Mozart’s symphonies a nobler and more 
romantic Kpirit breathes—sometimes with most: 
intense passion, sometimes with a dignified melan¬ 
choly. And so the way was prepared for the 
most powerful and the most widely honoured of all 
rulers in tho realms of sound, in the works which 
am clawed as his ‘first period’ Beethoven showed 
how lie had studied and mastered the work of his 
great predecessors. In his second period he pro¬ 
ceeded to build on the solid foundation that 
wonderful stnicfcun* to which the vast conceptions 
of his third period form a fitting and glorious 
crown. Nothing important has linen added to sonata 
form since Beethoven wrote the works between 
the Froiva and the OJiantl Symphonies (1803-23); 
and although much has since been written, 
much that is new, much that is original—although 
a ready appreciation is granted to the passion of 
Schumann, the romantic power of Schubert, the 
poetry of Chopin, Hie refined elegance of Mendels- 
soluij the successful use of new colour shown in 
later works by Brahms, Dvorak, Liszt, &c.— 
flee tl jo veil’s sonata,* and symphonies still stand 
unrivalled, unchallenged. 

Fantasia.—A desire for somo more direct, more 
unfettered expression of feeling not unnaturally 
succeeded this long striving after adequate form. 
But, while all great composers devoted most of 
their genius to its development of perfect form, 
tho giircrth of the fan thrift was ranch mogteoVriL 
Only when the greatest minds turned their atten¬ 
tion for a moment from the more important 
aim was anything of foaling importance produced ; 
mid that because it is only the mind trained in 
the strict school of form to use all available 
resources which can wisely enjoy a liberty so easily 
emiverted into license. The earliest attempts in 
fantasia form were called k toccatas 1 during tins 
17th century; and, notwithstanding excellent 
modern toccatas by Schumann, Iiheinhergcr, and 
others, we may say that the history of the toccata 
was hi ought ton close by tho magnificent specimens 
written early in the 18th century by J, S. Jlach. 
The same composer left a freer model than the 
somewhat formal toccata in one of the most famous 
and *uccc*fcful fautasius in existence, and in«ttu- 
inoutal music lias never attained nearer to the 
definiteness of articulate speech than in tho great 
Chroma lie Fantasia, 

The strong romantic movement which naturally 
ensued after the perfecting of the classical school 
in Beethoven’s hands eagerly followed out the path 
lie so often and with such 'dfeot indicated iu his 
works - and, although the name fantasia lms lately 
fallen into much disrepute by reason of many 
unworthy and worthless compositions, it may 
recover ‘its fair fame when ♦Schumann's null 
Schubert’s fantasias have survived their coiilom- 
pniaries. In any case the endless varieties of 
tnutawa (i.e. unfettered) form, and their adoption 
in rhapsodies, symphonic poems, and the like, 
have proved as^valuable and as potent a factor in 
modem romantic music as the various modifica¬ 
tions they have efibeted in the classical sonata 
form (t\g. Liszt's concertos and sonatas), Schumann 
adopted some very curious whimsical or poetical 
names for his smaller compositions—novelette, 
hum ores ko, canieval, &c.—and the idea has found 
groat favour with many modern writers. The 
nocturne invented by tfic Irish pianist Field is 
more identified with Chopin’s dreamy genius. The 
lofctor composer also transfused the waltz and the 
polonaise and mazurka of his mvn unhappy country 
with such ivn intensity of passion, such a chivalrous 
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nobility, and surrounded thorn with such a halo of 
poetry and romance tlml they are nn important 
addition to the resources of a modern composer, 
and Chopin's name overshadow* that of Schubert 
and Weber, earlier workers in the same field 
(Deutsche Tduzc> & Invitation A la Vahc). The 
latest developments in instrumental music arc 
intense nationality in colour and thought, ns shown 
in the works of Grieg, Dvorak, Liszt, Mackenzie, 
and a new striving after more definiteness which 
was inaugurated by Berlins. 

Vocal Music .—The progress ol vocal music from 
its first great triumph in 16th-con Liny counterpoint 
was much slower and varied than that of instru¬ 
mental. The reason of this is not hard to find; 
for the conception of vocal writing in the contra¬ 
puntal school was sound and artistic, and it reached 
a point of absolute perfection in that epoch called 
the 1 Golden Ago.* Thus there was not the neces¬ 
sity for that advance which ever improving instru¬ 
ments and the feeling for instrumental effects 
domanderl. Indeed, in choral music exactly the 
same principles which formulated the mips of 
countorpoinb in the 16th century, must be recog¬ 
nised by composers of to-day who wish to produce 
the purest and grandest effects; and the rules 
themselves have been rather extended in scope 
than relaxed in meaning by Bnofi, the most daring 
choral writer, and his successors. Whore the letter 
of the law has been modified it 1ms been so from 
within, and the spirit remains the smuo. It will 
he convenient here to treat of choral and solo 
vocal music, leaving the other obvious subdivisions 
of sactod and secular to be treated in the articles 
OltATOItIO and OPEttA. 

^ Monody .—From the invention of part-singing 
till the end of the lfifcli century (i,o. during the 
course of its legitimate development in the church) 
vocal music was entirely choral. When a solo 
was required, the most melodious part was selected 
from a choral movement, with what must have 
been a most unsatisfactory and incomplete result, 
The first example of a piece conceived and written 
for one voice seems to have been Ugolino, a 
dramatic scena with viola nccoinpanimont, written 
(1581) by Galilei (father of the philosopher), one of 
the Florence Academy. It was this invention of 
Monody which prepared the way for opera and 
made it possible, unfortunately, the first writers 
in this new school, which aimed after expressive 
melody, were little proficient in the more solid art 
of counterpoint which they affected to despise; 
and this tendency consistently followed out lias 
procured for Italian music its’ unenviable reputa¬ 
tion of being gracefully melodious at the expense 
of depth ami meaning. The rude recitatives of 
earlier composers became more and nioro melodious , 
till A. Scarlatti formulated the final Avia— i.e. a 
regular strain of melody, followed by a second in 
contrast and complement, and thereafter repeated 
(Da Cajm). Almost any of Handers well-known 
songs will furnish an advanced specimen of this 
form, which was brought to perfection by Mozart. 
The more serious style required for sacred works, 
as well as the greater skill in the science of music 
which was at fcho disposal of composers like 
Handel, Bach, and Mozart, saved the Aria from 
its friends, and in northern Europe it chose a 
slower development but a worthier end. In the 
schools of Each, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Wagner, and Liszt the voice is treated as only one 
instrument, to which indeed the important part is 
assigned of giving the words intended for illustra¬ 
tion—the expression, however, being entrusted to 
the whole mass of instruments employed* _ The 
claims of any settled form to absolute considera¬ 
tion are likewise disregarded whore these seem to 
cltudi 'with the higher demands of expression and 


dramatic truth. Henco the opposition offered anil 
the accusations brought against, all these composers 
in succession by the professional and aninicrir 
melodists of each day. None of their styles may 
be entirely exonerated, lmt their ideal is'certainly 
the true one, and their work allows a progressive 
development along at least closely related lines. 

Ballads.— Alongside this scientific progress there 
has always been the popular love of melody which 
has found expression in folk-song and ballads. 
Each nation has its characteristics strongly re Hoc ted 
in these, and where they have been recognised and 
accepted as ft veritable and refreshing fount of jn- 
J Rjiiratioii—as in Germany, Hungary, and Norway— 
fclio gain has been meal. They arc of course 
j the origin of the .simple atrophic song or ballad (e.g. 
Mendelssohn’s Ex ist bestimwt), however skil¬ 
fully modern composer* adorn it with graceful 
accompaniment (e.g. the -same composers Aitf 
Flugdn dcs Gcsangrs). The Ballade, which fliins 
at a dramatic setting of sonic romantic story, 
is the offspring of the same influence which 
inspired Weber* operas. In this style Lonwe 
showed Schubert the way [Erl Kbnig) y ami follow¬ 
ing composers have used the device very success¬ 
fully (Villicrs Stanford’s La Belle Dame). A 
later form is the nrfc song which tries to reflect tho 
most delicate turn of moaning and the deepest 
subjectivity to be found in the words. It was to 
a great extent the result of Heine’s poetry, and 
its first great exponent was Schumann. 

Chorea, Music .—The chosen home of modem 
choral inusie has been Germany and England. 
In the beginning of the 17th century H. Schiitz 
left his home in Dresden to study the ‘new 
music’ of tho Florentine school in Italy, and he 
took tho weakling back with him to he reared 
among the groat instrumental masters of Ger¬ 
many. The noble German chorale was chosen 
fis a foundation, and in the effort to illustrate 
the text no device of counterpoint, no resource 
of the ever-improving science of harmony, was 
left unused. Graun, Bach, Haydn, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Monilolssolm have enriched 
the church with innumerable and inestimable 
treasures in their Passions, Oratorios, Masses, 
and Psalms; and it is surprising how well fitted 
the strict writing of all the.-e masters has proved 
in their handy to convey the most elevated, the 
most dramatic, the most touching emotions, More 
modem works are auch as Dvorak's Stabnt Mater, 
Lisztfa brasses, &e. But the same principle has 
always commanded the same success; whatever 
modern development in modern instrumentation, 
harmony, &c, may be added to a composer’s re¬ 
sources, there is only one foundation, that on which 
the great masters have ever built- when rearing 
their great choral works. 

Formal choruses have never been an important 
part of operatic writing since the first rude begin¬ 
nings. In plays the single characters will lie 
rather brought together, as ft were, than introduced 
with a distinct intention of giving each an eijunl 
part. This feeling for dramatic truth is the origin 
of the concerted writing in operas—duets, en¬ 
sembles, finales—the treatment of which is in¬ 
debted partly to solo vocal writing, partly to 
choral. The handling of crowds, again, and the 
best expression in music of their feelings requires 
different treatment, and it is interesting to com¬ 
pare how each great reformer has approached the 
problem. Curiously enough, it is the composers 
who have shown tlio greatest capacity for many* 
part writing who have most successfully given 
the correct impression. No two works _ are wider 
asunder than Bach's Matthew Passion (1729) 
and Wagner's Meisicrsinarr (1867)a and yet it 
is impossible to deny that the single terrible 
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shout of the niniliMule * lbu-fibbas!' .and the com¬ 
plicated clioi’iis ' Let Him come dmvn from tUe 
erofiH,’ sdiow that a genius in no way inferior to 
Wagner’s, hut with comparatively very limited 
resources, could grapple with the name problem 
which in m marvellounly solved in the street viot 
see tie ( Maxtcfii{n(ji)t\ act ii.}, (Muck’s correct 
feeling saw the difficulty, but his powers were 
not r/rcftfc enough to overcome it. Mozart’s greater, 
ami in this matter somewhat irresp on si Me, genius 
never troubled itself on tlm subject. 

Orchestra.—It only remains to describe shortly 
Dm growth of the orchestra before closing with 
an account of the lafco.sb development in European 
music. Monte verde hutl the foundation of Uie 
modern orchestra when lie multiplied the stringed 
instruments and relegated the imimiforte (or 
rather its precursor the harpsichord) to a some¬ 
what subordinate portion. Tim latter, however, 
maintained its place in the orchestra till after 
Handel's day. Between Montevcrrle and Haydn 
many experiments were made in the arrangement 
ami combinations of instruments ; also m the 
manufacture of the instrument* themselves. Hy- 
ftitd-hy tlie various forms of 1 Viol ’ (Viol di (him ha, 
di Hmccia, «&c,| resolved themselves into the viola 
or tenor violin, and the violoncello (i.e, 1 the little 
viol one * or smaller double bns*). The violin is 
of course the little viol. Mud these remain Die 
foundation of our orchestra. The wind-instruments 
were the flute and the oboe (a compromise among 
various forms—Obui iVAmove, di Cnccia, &C.), to 
wliidi the baboon gave the boss. To these wove 
added trumpets and drums for special olfects. Such 
was the orchestra with which Haydn laid the 
corner-stone id modern instrumentation. Mozart- 
added the expressive, clarinet, which was at oucc 
incorporated in the hand. The piccolo, or little 
/lute, and the double bassoon (Contra Fagotto) can 
hardly he called additions in the sense of novelty; 
and froih Mozart's time to Wagners the improve¬ 
ment, with one important exception, 1ms been in 
the direction of improvement in mechanism, and 
in power of variety in combinations ami tmio 
colours. The exception is the trombone, first used 
with its full cflbcfc by Mozart in Don Giovanni^ 
and ever becoming more important in the hands of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and A Vagner. 
Berlioz, tlio greatest in aster of instrumentation the 
world has seen, embodied the result of his experi¬ 
ence in a ‘ Treatise 1 which will ever remain one 
of the greatest monuments of his extraordinary 
genius. He has been worthily followed by tbe 
scarcely less successful Wagner, and an cmimera- 
tinti of the instruments at his masterly disposal 
will show what limitless combinations aid pomm- 
tations are now possible. In Tan ait filler t the 
orchestra for which lie writes comprises, besides 
the usual Bt ringed baud (about 12 first violins, 
12 second violins, 8 violas, 8 violoncellos, and 0 
double basses), 3 flutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clari¬ 
nets, 1 bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 2 bonis, 2 valve 
horns, 3 trumpets, 3 turn hones, and l I ms* tuba, 
with 1 pair of kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, 
triangle, liunbnurbie, and harp; ami, on the stage, 
‘1 Jin tea, 2 piccolo'}, 4 oboes, 0 enrni Inglesi, 
(> clarinets, 13 bassoons, 12 trumpets, 12 horns, 
4 trombones cymbals, triangle, auu tamlaiuvuie. 

Froyramtne Mu&ic .— Many tit tempi* of a more 
or less legitimate kind have been made to 
illustrate by abstract miiric a certain Morv, set 
of scenes, or progress of emotions. Pinbably the 
earliest examples which can he pronounced 
artistically successful aro the famous Pastoral 
Symphony and the sonata Lcs Adieus VAbsence, 
et h Itelom\ by Beethoven. To criticise this 
tendency would lend us far beyond the limits of 
this article, ami a mere enumeration of names 


and compositions will sullico to show what an 
attraction the idea has had for almost all modern 
composers. Mendelssohn lias tried to paint Fingal’s 
Cave in his Hebrides overture, and in Jjis Scutch 
Symphonyhc neck* to convey the impressions made 
ou him during his visit to Scotland. Schumann 
lifts painted a whole set of figures ami characters 
in Ins Carueval, and in his great Fantasia in C 
lie has set out with a very definite intention to 
convey tbe meaning of averse by the poet Schlegel 
Berlioz has gone further and proposed to teiJ Die 
IZjrisodc or in the Life of an Artist in a symphony- 
Unfortunately, his morbid and rather gmesmno 
genius has clmscn very repulsive pictures to paint; 
ami lie also makes the mistake of entrusting a 
certain cliaractei or .sentiment to ft certain piimso 
—evidently impossible without words ret to the 
music or a previous explanation. BaiTs Lenorc 
Symphony, Mackenzie’s La Me Dame, and Liszt ’a 
MttzPfipu are good examples of well-known poems 
set forth in music alone. MacL'iimt'a Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood is a descriptive overture; 
and Liszt's aiul Hnint-Sneiia’ Symphonic Poem are 
very beautiful and expressive. 

(if cmiific, descriptive music which occurs in the 
course of a cantata (e.g, in David’s Lc Desert or 
Berlioz’s Faust) has the advantage of a definite 
starting-point in the wo ids which surround and 
explain if, and therefore is distinct from these 
works mentioned which aim at dispensing with 
words except os an inspiration. The success which 
has attended the attempts is certainly unequal, 
hut an immense new field of effort lias been opened 
to composers which will doubtless yield a rich 
harvest. 

Whither music is tending in the 10th century it 
in dtlUcult to say ; hut no long as the treasures left 
us liy the great composers are ns reverently ami 
as earnestly studied and accepted as they are at 
piesent: so long as composers recognise that their 
genius is a call to labour and not to enjoyment: 
so long an criticism is honest ami based upon sound 
knowledge 1 , there is no fear that the heritage of 
the ages will he lost. And one delightful feature 
all over Europe just now is the intense nationality 
which fnriugly studies the national tre/usciresr, anti, 
with a skill and a breadth of conception only to bo 
gained in the cosmopolitan school, proudly holds 
up both them and the aesthetic truths they tell for 
the admiration of mimical Europe* 

Scg the geuGwil histories of music by Nnuiimnn (Load. 
2 vols. 1882-8(1), hitter (1830), liockstro (188(5), 
lWbotham (1880). Ambros iLt-ip. 4 vols,, unfinished: 
2d cd. 1880-81), Fetin (Paris, (5 vols., unfinished, H3G8- 
70) i Marx, Music oj the 19th Century (2d ed. 1873); 
Ifullnli, Transition period (LS70), and Modern Music 
\ (1801; new ed. 187f>); and Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
I and Musicians N vols, 1878-80)- See also the articles in 
] thin work on famous composers and musicians, ami on 


Accompaniment. 

Acoustics. 

Adotfio. 

Andante. 

Antlicm 


Armif«i’iiu.‘Ul, 
native. 
Uanil. 
ban.ii >. 

Hns-. 

Has* *on. 

lUiftlp 

Gildi. 

L'nvathiH. 

Ghaut. 

Choirs, 

Glinrd. 

OlaHiief 


Conservatoire. 
Comet. 
Counterpoint. 
Doulde buss. 
Drum. 

Flute* 

(dec. 

Ilmmoirtcs. 

Hjiruiony, 

Harp, 

Horn, 

Madripl. 
Xalloml Hymns 
Oboe. 

Oprm. 

0;)hicteidc, 

Oratorio. 


Oicliestra. 

Organ. 

Overture 

Piano. 

Pitch. 

Plniftsong. 

Hondo. 

Kax-hom. 

KCiUli. 

gong. 

8'uuid. 


‘Symjiliony. 

Tern; MflinDTit, 

Troinbouc. 

'I'ruwiKit, 

Violin, 

Vloloncullo. 


Musical II OX, a ease containing a mechanism 
which, when the spring is wound up, plays tunes 
automatically. Tooth projecting from a barrel (i\a 
in a bar rob organ or a mechanical peal of chimes) 
impinge on anti set vibrating the tongues cut out 
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in comb or stool plate 5 the difference of Lone being 
due to the greater length and breadth of the teeth. 
The larger and bettor boxes, some of which play 
many tunes after one winding up, ran he regulated 
in pace by a fly regulator, with flat wings, which 
catch the air. The invention dates from about the 
inutcUe of the 18th century. Switzerland (especi¬ 
ally Geneva) is the headquarters of the manu¬ 
facture, 

Musical Glasses. See Harmonica. 

Music. The musk of commerce, which ig ail 
important element in very many compounded 
perfumes, ia mainly obtained from the Musk- 
deer {q.v.h the best kind being that known 
as Chinese musk, and iinpoitcd from Toiiqiiin, 
Other kinds are the Indian (from the Himalayas) 
and the Siberian. Musk is often adulterated 
with dried blood, bits of leather, &c. In 1890 
Bauer of Erfurt produced an artificial musk by 
treating butyl-toluol with a mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric acids, the resulting nitro-compound 
being purified by crystallisation train alcohol. 

Musk-<lccr (Match us moschjfints) is a rumi¬ 
nant Ungulate forming a special family of the 
Ai’timlacfcyJa. According to Flower, it represents 
an ancestral type of the Pecora (Boviihe, Corvid a;, 
[lira! lube), but with nearest aflinitics to the Deer 
(Ccrvidm). As in the (Jorvidiv, the young is spotted, 
but it has no horns, and the canine teeth of the 
male project in the form of longish tusks; this 
latter fact has led to the association of 3/oxhus 
with tlie Tragu lid so (Clievro tains, q.v,), which is, 
however, not justified by its other characters. Tlio 
musk-deer is an inhabitant of the mountainous 
regions of central Asia from the extreme north to 
as far south as Cochin-China and Nepal There 
is only one species, with perl (ftps four well-marked 
varieties. The musk-ilcer is much hunted on 
account of the odoriferous secretion which is found 
in a special gland upon the hinder-part of the 
abdomen of the males. This substance was first 
introduced into the west by tlio Arabs. It is 
spoken of in the pharmacologies of Sempion 
and Avicenna and by the traveller Marco Polo. 
The value of the substance used to be very 
great, as it .figures among the costly objects 
resented by Shbulin to the Greek emperor in 
189. It was used in' the eiubalmiug of bodies os 
early as tlio ldfcli century. For nn interesting 
account of the musk-deer (and the Chevrotains), 
see Mil no-Ed wards, Annctlcs dcs Sciences Nalurellcs 
(18G4); and for the anatomy, Flower, Froc. Zool. 
Soc, 1875. 

Mllske'soiU capital of Muskegon county, 
Michigan, is on tlio Muskegon River, which here 
(4 miles from its mouth in Luke Michigan) widens 
into Muskegon Lake, the best harbour on the east 
side of Lake Michigan. Muskegon is 40 miles by 
rail NW, of Grand Rapids, has daily steamboat 
communication with Chicago, and saws ami ships 
enormous quantities of lumber. It has also a 
number of foundries, machine-shops, boiler-works, 
&c. Pop. (1884) 17,825. 

Musket, See Firearms. 

Musk-glailds, skin-pits in mam mala producing 
a secretion with a musky odour. They belong to 
a sene* of skin-glands, which occur in various parts 
of the body and witli various secretions {see Anal 
Glands). The most notable musk-glands are 
those of the male musk-deer and the male beaver. 
Seo Braver, Oastorkpm, Civet, &c. 

Musk or Muscovy Buck, See Duck. 

Mi is It-ox {Ombos moschatus) is a member of 
the family Bovidie. It inhabits at present the 
most northern parts of the American continent 
north of lat. 60*. Its remains, which have been 


found in Quaternary deposits of England, Europe, 
and Siberia, indicate that it had formerly ft much 
wider range. The hair is long, serving of course 
to protect the animal from the rigour oi the 
climate which prevails in its habitat, and of a 
brownish colour. The creature measures above 5 \ 
feet from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail, 
and ko approaches in sizo the smallest Highland 
cattle. It is gregarious, there being only one 
or two males to a herd of eighty or a hundred. 
They brouse on grass, reindeer moss, willow Moots, 
the Labrador ten-plan t, and crowbcny bushes. The 
flesh of the calves and cows, when in condition, 
is very palatable. Unlike many purely Arctic 



Musk-ox (Oidtos moscJm(us). 


animals—e.g. the Arctic fox—the hair does not 
become white at the approach of wiliter. But it 
has been suggested that this protective change in 
coloration is not necessary, since it is an auinml 
winch lives in herds ; lienee it is better for an indi¬ 
vidual, which has got accidentally separated from its 
fellows, to regain a position of safety by being able 
to readily detect the whereabouts of the herd than 
to trust to escape from carnivorous iocs by a resem¬ 
blance in colour to the surrounding snow, 

Mlisk-l)lillltS. Various parts of a number of 
plants smell ] nore or less strongly of musk. Among 
these are the common little Musk-plant (see 
Mimulus) and tlie Musk-seed (see Hiniscus). 
The musk-tree of Jamaica {Mosehorylum Sicartzii\ 
belonging to the natural order MeHacem, emits 
from all parts a smell of musk. All parts of 
Guana grandifolia i another tree of the same order, 
a unlive of the West Indies, sometimes called musk- 
wood, also smells strongly of musk.—The drug 
called Musk-root or Snmbul is the root of a plant 
of the natural order Urn belli ferre, and is brought 
from Persia or central Asia; it bos a pine musky 
odour, and is used as a substitute for musk. 

Musk-rat, a name applied to several distinct 
animals. ( 1 ) The Desman [Myogalc), a genus of 
insectivorous quadrupeds of the Shrew (q.vA family 
(Smieithc), differing from the true Shrews (jSbi'tu;) 
in having two very small teeth between the two 
large incisors of the lower jaw, and the upper 
incisors flattened and triangular. Behind these 
incisors are six or seven small teeth (lateral incisors 
or false canine teeth) and four jagged molars. The 
muzzle is elongated into a small Ilexible proboscis, 
which is constantly in motion. Tlie eyes arc very 
small; there are no external ears j the fur is long, 
straight, and divergent \ the tail long, scaly, ami 
flattened at tlie sides. All the feet have five toes, 
fully webbed; and the animals are entirely aquatic, 
inhabiting lakes and livers, and making holes in 
tlio banks with the entrance from beneath the 
surface of the water. Only two Rpccies uro known, 
one ( M. py remica ), about 8 inches long, with tail 
as long as the body, a native of the streams of the 
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very plentiful in the Volga ami nllier 
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musquash burrow* in the banks of .streams and 
ponds, the entrances nf its lnmw« being always 
under water, In marshes the musquash braids a 
kind of lmt, collecting coarse grasses niul mud, 
and raising the fabric from 2 to 4 feet above the 
water. The fleah of the musquash, at those seasons 


Musk-rai* or Beaman (Jfyyate jtyrcuaica ) m 


lakes of the south of Ihisma, nearly equal in mo 
to the common hedgehog, with tail about three* 
fourths of the length of the body. The Hussion 
(ledman itt blackish above, whitish beneath j it has 
long silky hair, with a softer felt beneath, and its 
fur is held in some esteem. Desman skins, how¬ 
ever, are chiefly valued on account .of the musky 
odour which they long exhale, and which id derived 
from a fatty accretion produced by small follicles 
under the tail nf the animal The desman feeds 
on leeches, aquatic larvie, <Sw.» senrcliiug tor tliem 
in the mud by means nf its 11 edible proboscis*, if 
seldom, if over, voluntarily leaves the water, except 
in the interior of its lmrro'vs, which arc some times 
20 feet Jong. (2) The name of Musk-rat is also 
a common name fov an Indian species of Shrew 
(Sores minimis), in si»o about equal to the common 
brown rat, in form and colour much resembling the 
common shrew of Britain, hut remarkable for the 
powerful musky odour of a secretion which pro¬ 
ceeds from glands on it* belly mi A hanks. (3) The 
name is also given to the Jlnsqimfdi iq.v.)* 

Muslin* a fine cotton fabric somewhat resem¬ 
bling Gauze (q.v.) in appearance, but it ia woven 
plain without any looping of the wayp threads on 
the weft. A piece of the finest muslin at one time 
manufactured at Dacca in India, measuring 3 yards 
iu length liy 1 in breadth, weighed only the fifth 
part of an ounce, and cost 4MO; but none approach¬ 
ing to this in linenoss is made in India now. Vcry 
fine mud in has been woven from yarn spun by 
machinery at Mane lies ter, lmt it wanted the 
delicate softness of the finest Dacca. Printed 
mnslin-5 arc made in Prance and England for 
female summer attire. In India some muslins 
are woven with coloured patterns; others ave em¬ 
broidered with silk or beetle/* 1 wing*; others again 
{ire printed with gold and silver leaf. Such names 
‘wovon ail* 1 and ‘evening dew* are given in 
that country to those of exquisitely fine texture. 

Musquash) also called Musk-bat, or Oxdatiia 
{Fibtr zibet hiaus) i a rodent quadruped, a native uf 
North America, from the Kio Grande to the 
Arctic regions. The genus to which it belong* 
contains only one other species, l\ ttlleni, from 
Florida. They belong to the family Mnridie. 
The musquash L in shape nearly similar to the 
brown rat; the head riurl body arc about In inches 
in length, the tail 10 inches. The whole body is 
covered with a short, downy, dark-brown fur, inter¬ 
mixed with longer and coarser hairs. It is u very 
aquatic animal, seldom wandering from the rivers, 
hikes, ov marshes in which it makes its abode. It 
is chiefly a vegetable feeder, but like other Muridnj 
will occasionally take to animal fond—the mollusc 
Unto is a favourite delicacy* The fur is in demand, 
and forms an article of commerce—skins in large 
rim libers 
Britain and 



being still exported from America to 
,nd other European countries, The 


Musquash (fiber zibethicus). 

when it is fat, is in some request among the 
American Indians, and is said to be not mi 
palatable. 

Mussel, a ruin' 1 applied to several common 
bivalves ov LnmdUhrmidi molluscs. {\) -the 
Common Sea-mussel {Hfijti!ua cduhs ), very import¬ 
ant for bait and not nnfrcqnenfcly used as food, 
is widely distributed in crowded ‘beds between 
and low water marks. It is usually serten ouy 
and 111 ml v anchored by yellowish silicon ‘wyssiw, 
but it in also able to shift its quarters and even to 
climb bvslowly extending the mage of thohyssiU 
tlnead exitiled' from the ‘fool. 1 (2) The Howe- 
niu^sel ( Modiolus moiUuftt] iff nearly twice as wgo 
as the above, and lives a more active burrowing me 
below the low-water mark. It is never used lor 
food, and is not available for boil. Both these sea- 
mussels are representative of large genera, and arc 
included ill one family—Mytilidre. { 3) Quite ditler- 
unfc front the above are the fresh-water mussels, 
Umoiiidm, widelv distributed in lakes and rivers, 
where they phmyh their way slowly along the 
bottom from one resting-plnco io another. A« good 
renrwenlfttii es of the Dmonidte, the Pond-mussel, 
Anochn twnete, the Pain ter V Mussel, UniopiMormu 
wiiof-c shells were once uhPd for holding water* 
colour paints, and the Veuvhnvnssel, JUtirffnriUitut 
mar(jm'ilifer {see 1 ’eAIUiJ, may be noted. I'or Urn 
structure and general chamotots, see BIVALVES. 

The common edible mussel abounds ou viva 
Atlantic seaboard of the Pnilod Staley, lmt is 
used neither as food nor as bait. In England it is 
largely used as human food; in Scotland it w wot 
so used, but enormous quantities are required lor 
bait, especially by haddock fishers. The chief 
objection lo mussels as food is that they wc 
occasionally poisonous. Mus.seIs especially which 
are unhealthy or duml are very apt to contain 
dangerously poisonous was to products; care should 
accordingly be taken that those nsod for food 
ave thtwoughlv fre*h. A Trench Commission 
reported in 1MD that the poison in duo to the 
presence in tlic mussed of a volatile alkaloid 
developed under the inlluencc of a particular 
microbe, which is only found hi mussels growing 
in stagnant ami polluted water. Bcwngo fairly 
free froui the pollution of manufactories is distinctly 
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beneficial to mussel culture, It is said on good 
authority tlmt mussels lose any poisonous pro¬ 
perties they may have if cooked for ten minutes 
>vith carbonate of soda. The wasteful and un¬ 
regulated consumption of mussels from the Rcalps 
on the British coasts, the reckless destruction of 
immature mussels, and the wholly inadequate 
efforts at artificial mussel culture have caused in 
some parts of Britain a mussel famine, and necessi¬ 
tated large importations from abroad. Great 
natural scalps on the British coasts arc those of 
the Wash, More cam be Bay, and the estuary of the 
Clyde. The last, from which U is computed 
that since 1840 one hundred thousand tons of 
mussels hare been taken, is now exhausted and 
jmproductive. The cultivation is practised in Urn 
Thames estuary and the Medway, in the Toign 
hurl Exe, at Mont ms o, awI elwhore; but largo 
supplies arc imported from Holland. Scotland 
imports from England, the north of Ireland, and 
Hamburg. In one year the Eyemouth fishermen 
have used niue hundred and twenty tons of mussels, 
mainly imported, and costing £1800. Yet in Lanca¬ 
shire and Norfolk mussels are wnutefnlly used as 
manure. Mussels may he cultivated either on 
natural beds—especially where clean gravelly 
bottoms are exposed at low.water, and where salt 
and fresh water mix—by transplanting spat find 
protecting young mussels; or in deep water, where 
transplantation may also he practised. In north 
CJorniany and north Franco mussels arc successfully 
cultivated on wicker-work attached to palisades. 
The Dutch artificial beds are mainly provided with 
.spat from the coasts of Essex and Kent 

lUussclbnrgli, an old-fashioned, town of Mid- 
lofchian, near the mouth of the Esk in the Firth of 
Forth, a touch Zl. of Etfin burgh by ft branch-fine 
(1847)- Since 1832 it has united with Leith and 
Portobcllo to return one member, the parliamentary 
Wrgh including the large fishing-yubiub of Fisher- 
row, with a small tidal harbour, ami the pretty 
village of Invomsk, wliosic conspicuous spired 
church was rebuilt jjj 1803 hy ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, 
and occupies a Roman prrotorium. Musselburgh’s 
chief features are its celebrated golf dinks (since 
1817 also the Edinburgh racecourse), Lovebto 
school (marking the site of a famed place of pil¬ 
grimage), Pinkie Iloune (1G13), the 'Roman 1 
bridge,'tho quaint tolbooth, and a statue (1S53) 
of David Moir, The inanufactnrcs include paper, 
nets, leather, &c Pop. (1841) G3CiG; (1881) 7506. 
Sec Paterson’s Ifiston/ of Mmselhurgli (1357). 

, Musset, Alfred de, one of the most striking 
figures in the literature of modern France, was 
born in Paris, 11th December 1810, the Hon of an 
official who rose high in the War Ollicc. He was 
unusually' impulsive from his childhood, and pre¬ 
cocious alike in sensibility and in genius, ami grew 
up handsome in person and fascinating in manners, 
though ho retained something of the spoilt child all 
his life. He thought first of law, next of medicine, 
then of art, hut at eighteen discovered himself to be 
a poet, and scarcely a year after published his 
Contes d'Esjmyne ct U’ Italic, a collection of unequal 
poems, of winch Vavtia, Murdoch^ and Don Paez 
at. lpast are still remembered, A splendid and 
brilliant youth, of equal grace and assumneo, ho 
was warmly received into Victor Hugo’# Ctnacle, 
the inner shrine of militant Romanticism ; was 
crowned with seductive flatteries hy the wider 
world of society; and in his hunger for pre¬ 
mature experience nt once flung himself reck¬ 
lessly into the eager pursuit of pleasure in every 
form. He wan eager to feel, and fooling brought 
suffering in its train, but gave him the impulse 
out of which cume liis verse^ever apart of himself, 
the answering echo of his own emotions. His piece 


La Nmt VcnitimiG failed at the Odfion in 1830, and 
thus turned lum ham a career in which ho was yet 
to gain triumphs without seeking for them, "in 
1832 he published Un Sptduds dans vti Fautew7 s 
comprising two short phya—Zn Coupe et let Urns 
and A qvot rSvcnt les * fames Filhs, as well as the 
poem of Nnmoima, written hastily to eke out a 
sJender volume. Next year followed in the pages of 
tile Lcvkg (tea LeiidJ j\Io)\des two of bis very greatest 
works, Die tragical comedies Amid del 'Sarto and 
Les Caprices de Marianne. It was of Marianne 
that her creator replied, when asked where he had 
ft mini her character, ‘Nowhere and everywhere; 
she is not a woman, she is woman. 1 Next followed 
ilia fcuniiUK poem of Rolla, which has not sustained 
the applause with which it was received, Then 
came the fatal journey to Italy with George Sand. 
He first met her in "the summer of 1833, and the 
intimacy quickly blossomed into love. The pro¬ 
jected tour was at first opposed hy De Musset 1 b 
mother, hut George Sand took the extraordinary 
tftep of calling upon her one evening, and in \ 
moment of emotion gained her consent. They set 
nut for Venice at the beginning of winter. About 
the middle of February his letters to liis mother 
and brother ceased; for six weeks there was silence, 
then on the 10th A pril be icappeaved alone, broken 
hi' health and sunk in the deepest depression of 
spirits. A quarter of a century later, and soon 
after liifl death, eke gave the world, in the guise of 
a novel, JSfia et Lvi, her version of the events 
which led to the catastrophe. Paul de Musset at 
once retorted with Lui el Elh (1852), a book poor 
as fiction, but which lings like truth. Ilis account 
was that she had been grossly unfaithful to him, 
and that liis discovery of this in a state of weak 
health Lad brought on an almost fatal ft!tack of 
brain-fever; she, on the oilier hand, explained the 
infidelity as but a delusion of the fever itself. It is 
at any rate suspicious that hut cue of the pair 
Buffered deeply, while the other went on calmly 
writing romance*, and utilising the experience at 
once as impulse and material. The Jacques Laurent 
of her .story bears many a trait of the true De 
Musset. Despite, or, more probably, in conse¬ 
quence of his fluAcj rings, the five yearn that followed 
hi* return we in his best years nf pi od notion. 
Another Jove quickly followed, only to end as 
unhappily; and that again was succeeded by a 
series of unworthy nml often sordid entanglements, 
which distracted* his heart and were followed by 
periods of deep depression which alcohol did little 
to allay. Tlio patronage of the Due iVOrteuns, 
the warm friendship of a small circle of devoted 
friends, and Lb appointment in 1838 to ho librarian 
atthe Home Cilice did something to take him out of 
hiinsclf, but ho Was ever os capricious in character 
as in genius, and the feverish activity that some¬ 
times aei/.cd him soon exhausted itself in splendid 
projects and unfinished poems, Even Lis fa incurs 
Confession d'un Enfant dn Sidle (1S35), like most 
of his works, was begun, Uud nride, and then 
finished under a cloud ol sorrow. It is not wi 
autobiography, though itowca its sombre colour to 
its author’s personal experience. It is a striking 
study of moral pathology, full of admirable expres¬ 
sion of cynical contempt for the world and of the 
misery of hopeless doubt; but, os a work of art, it 
breaks down pit! Lilly at tb$ close into weakness 
and platitude. "When Do Musset's health gave 
wav about 1840 his literary activity began to 
decline also. Me was already, in Heine’s phrase, 'a 
young man who has Jmtl a splendid past i f be felt 
Himself an okl man at thirty, and to the end be won 
never blessed with anything of the serenity of the 
Olympians, nor was lie even one of those artists who 
find consolation in their art. The success of Un 
Caprice at the Tli6(lt^e Francis in 1847 recalled 
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him for some time to life and hope, but during Ins 
lasbt hall’-dozen years he wrote nothing of import¬ 
ance, He was elected to the Academy, hut not 
without difficulty, in 18o2, and ttainte-Beuve has 
told us of his coming tipsy to its sittings, j Musset 
s’nb.sente trop,’ said a member on one occasion ; 1 11 
s’ah sin the trap/ was the response. He died af 
heart disease, May I, 1857. 

Of I)e Musset's poetry the four pieces entitled 
Nutts mark the highest reach of Ins lyrical talent. 
The Null rfe Mai and that d’Octohrc me perfect 
and immortal poems, like Milton’s 11 Penscroso 
with passion added, says Sain led leu vo. ^ The 
Is nil rk Uirembre is a subtle realisation of that 
ether self that had shadowed all his life. Thcfto 
poems quiver with the quick pulse of lifts ami the 
throb of sidle ling, yet Urn poet’s eyes are open 
throughout to all the innumerable beauties of 
the universe. The Oik a la Mulibran is a 
splendid trilnilo of admiiatum to a great actress ; 
the Lcitre it Lamartine , to a limiter in his own 
art • I/Espvir en Licit , a noble expression of the 
longing of the human soul for certainty; the 
famous Rftiti Alkmand, a spirited ratal b Ur 
Nikolaus decker's too patriotic German poem, 
which brought Jjim a cron of challenges from 
foolish German o flic era. Tne greatest merit oi 
these poems is that they thrill with real, not simu¬ 
lated nassiun. ‘Mon vem? li’cst pas grand, niais je 
hois dans mon verre’ was his own judgment of 
himself, and so fur a* regards Ms genuineness it is 
l me. Ho is the poet of a certain range of per¬ 
sonal emotions, of youth fulness, and, above all, of 
passion, in which respect he follows^ elose^ upon 
llyron in power, while far surpassing him in 
mudVeetedness and reality, if not always in finish 
ami exquisiteiLcsa of art. 

His dramatic work Is unique in 1 Oth-contmy 
literature of its kind for originality, intensity, and 
variety, linked U> brilliant wit arid real dramatic 
genius. It consisted of comidics, or regular 
dramas, full of tragic quality ami ending with 
tragic abruptness, mid proverbes, Hie Jatler short 
tfmmatic illustrations of some common saying. 
Of the former class are Andri del Sarto, perhaps 
his gieatesfc work; Lomtzttvch ; Lis Caprices dc 
Marianne; anti On tie huditic pit# (tree t'Amour. 
To the cIqks of proverbes belong 1 an Iasi o and 
Lurbcriuc, both bright and graceful, if fantastic ■, 
Le Chandelier) slight in structure, but absolutely 
peifect in art; 11 nc /ant fttrer do lUcu, more 
Serb m,s, but no less successful; Utt Cap r in, grace¬ 
ful and brilliant; 11 fit at ijiinm Porte no it. om trie, 
oHjhyieCi bright anti charming; Louisan, in ver.^fi, 
less interesting; On i\c saurait penser it tout , an 
extravaganza; Car mo sine, a charming little nmster- 
dccc of romance in miniature ; and ikttinc, a lively 
it tie drama. 

Of Iris largest although not greatest prose work 
wo have already spoken. It remains only to speak 
of liis brill unit and inimitable Nouccllvs or short 
stories ami his Contes To the former belong Lea 
Deuce Mattresses, in which Valentin is said to have 
been a study of his own character; Emmeline; Le 
Fils du Tilicji, perl taps his finest work in prose; 
Fridirie el lien ter cite, which guiw out of an un¬ 
worthy liaison of Iris own ; Croisilles; and Margot. 
The Contes aie Pierre el Camille; Mademoiselle 
Mimi Pinson, a charming study of the best aspect 
of that peculiar Parisian product, the yviseik, ns a 
work of art an absolute masterpiece ; Le Secret de 
Javotte; Le Merle Plane; and Lett res de Dupuis 
el Colonel. Ifis Mthing vs and (Euvrcs Posthiums 
<ue less valuable. De Musset’s whole work fills 
but ten small volumes (Hemem?, 187(1), hufc it is 
not too much to say that these include some of the 
noblest poetry, greatest plays, and heat short 
stories Flench literature Iir* yet produced. 


•Sec the Life by big brother Paul do Musset (3d rd. 
1877), and a good and exhaustive study by Paul landau 
(Perl in, 187ti), Kuo also French Pock and Nor el is la 
(1884), by Henry James, and tlio excellent study by tho 
lato Cyril tT&ncis Olivant (1690) in tho series of ‘ Foreign 
Classics for English Headers.* A monograph by Jules 
Leinaifcrc is promised in ‘Lea Grands EcrivniitB Francai^ 
uud a translation of lour of the Comedies was iTublished. 
with an introduction by S. L. Gwynn, in the * Camelofc # 
series (1S9J). 

Mustang, See House. 

Mil.Staph a, a suburb of Algiers (q.v.). 

Mustard {Sinn/ns), a genus of plants of tlic 
natural order Onicifern?, now generally included 
as a sub-genua of Bva&siea. Three species, all 
annuals, of Sinupi* contribute their seeds to the 
manufacture of mustard. ( 1 ) Black Mustard [S. 
nigra), a native of the middle and the south of 
Europe, also of Britain, but rave in Scotland; a 
rather coarse plant, two or more feet high, having 
the lower leaves lyiate and usually hispid, tlic 
upper leaves linear-lanceolate, entire, and hair¬ 
less. The llmvors are yellow, in slender racemes. 
The pads rarely exceed half au inch in length, 
closely pressed to the stem, Tim seeds arc deep 
brown. (2) White Mustard (A’, alba ), a native 
oi southern Europe and western Asia, naturalised 
in the southern part* of Britain iu\d iu Ireland, aud 
in the United Stale.*. The whole plant is more 
or less hairv, the leaves pinna tely lobed. The 
llowci*s are large compared with tbo.se of the pre¬ 
ceding species; the pods nearly twicens long, with 
a long fluttoned beak, and live prominent nerves ; 
and the seeds are pale yellow. (3) The Wiki 
Mustard [S. arrams), hi nearly all parts of the 
country better kmnvn ay Charlock, is a weed of 
cultivation ouly too common throughout Britain 
I and Ireland iu'cornfields, ami in some parts of the 
United Slates, It is from the ground seeds 
of the two first named that mustard is chiefly 
obtained, hut those of the last named are also used 
iu the j nanufacture of that condiment. The wild 
mustard is reputed to have yielded the original 
Durham Mustard, but its seeds are now only 
gathered for mixiug with those of the two preced¬ 
ing species. The black mustard is the most pun¬ 
gent, and is almost exclusively used in the manu¬ 
facture of mustard on the L'mitincrit. White 
mustard is most favoured in Britain, chielly be¬ 
cause tho skin is more easily separated from the 
seed. The greatest bulk of it is grown in the fens 
of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, also in lvcut 
aud Essex. White mustard is sown in gardens, 
and used as a small salad. Much of tho mustard 
seed imported from India is Earepfca Mustard (& 
jnncea). Muafcard is often adulterated (see Adul- 
t eh at ion) j but 4 mustard condiment, ’ made of 
mustard Hour and wheateu Hour or starch Hour, is 
Jess hitter ami stinging than pure mustard, ami 
keeps better. Both black and white mustard seed 
yield by expression a non-drying fixed oil, which is 
known an oil of mustard, aud in free from pungency. 
M’lien Hie residual cake, possessing in itself little 
>u7igent odour, is treated with water it immediately 
jceomcs powerfully irritating to the skin, This is 
tine to a chemical action between an albuminous 
body, myrosin, and complex bodies differing in the 
two' varieties of seed winch are present in the cells. 
These in presence of water react, giving, in the 
case of black mustard, a volatile oil, having tho 
composition of ifiosulpluicyauate of allyl, Cyi a SCN, 
while in the while seed the non-volatile sulnho- 
cyanate of acriiiyl, G r H-SCNO, is produced. This 
action is similar to that of oil of bitter trim (mils 
(see Almonds), It is to the formation of these 
vesicating substances that the pungency and 
activity of a mustard plaster are due, As the 
white seed contains move my rosin than tho black, 
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it is usual to mix tho two, so ns to fully develop 
the notion of tl»o latter. The use of boiling water 
is of course inadmissible in forming such a poultice, 
as it rapidly dissipates the volatile oil, on which 
the virtues partly depend (see Blistjul ). * Mustard 
papers,’ used as vesicants, are made of mustard 
flour deprived of its fixed oil. The cake that 
remains after the oil is extracted may be given to 
cattle as a condiment. The Mustard-tree of Scrip¬ 
ture lias been supposed to be Bedmduru persica^ a 
small tree of the natural order Salvadomccie, a 
small order allied to Myrainaccie; but other inter¬ 
preters insist that the ordinary black mustard is 
meant in the proverb, 

UliistelUliiS a family in the hear section of 
Carnivores (q.v,), somewhat arbitrarily divided 
into otter-like (Lutrino), badger-like (IMelmo), 
ami weasel -like (Musteline) sub-families, Wee 
the articles on tluwe and related types, 

iflUSlilmAii (Persian form of Arabic Muslim)* 
n Moslem or Mohammedan. We need hardly add 
that the termination r ftn’ lias nothing to do with 
our word man, and that a further English ijjuml 
Minmlmt’/f, instead of Mosul minis, is both barbar¬ 
ous and absurd. 

itluta Nziglts a lake of E (material Africa dis¬ 
covered by Stanley in 1870, and again seen by him 
in 1889, and renamed the Albert Edward Nyanza. 
It occupies the southern end of a vast natural 
depression, of which the Albert Nyanza (q.v.) fills 
the northern extremity. 

Mute* a small instrument used Lo modify the 
sound of the violin or violoncello. It is made of 
hard wood, ivory, or brass, and is attached to the 
bridge by moans of a slit, its three logs standing 
between, hut clear of, the strings. The nee of the 
mute, both softens the tone and imparts to it a 
peculiar in nil led and tremulous quality, which is 
sometimes very cllectivo, Its application iu indi¬ 
cated by the letters c. s, t or con sordino, and its 
discontinuance by s. s. t or senza sordino. A mute, 
consisting of a pear-shaped leather pad, is some¬ 
times used for the horn and trumpet It is inserted 
into the bell of the instrument, thereby subduing the 
sound and producing the eficct of great disLance. 

Mutiny 08 defined by British military law, 
is 1 collective insubordination/ or the combination 
of two or more persons to resist or induce others to 
resist lawful military authority. The punishment 
laid down in the Army Act of 1S81 for tins crime 
and for failing when present to use the utmost 
effort to suppress it, or, when knowing of a mutiny 
or intended mutiny, failing to give notice of it to 
the commanding oilicov, is death or such less 
punishment as a cmirL-martial shall an aid. It 
may ho pointed out that, in view of the above 
legal dciinition, one man alone cannot be guilty of 
mutiny, but may bo charged with 4 insubordina¬ 
tion/ a crime which, in its worst forms, is also 
punishable by death, On board ship the mutiny 
of the Bounty (see Pitcairn Island) in 1789 
is memorable, and of that on board the Dawii 
frigate in 1800 ; the great naval mutiny at the 
Noro (q.v.) in 1707 is dealt with specially. The 
Indian Mutiny is a common name of the Sepoy 
rebellion of 1857. See India. 

Mutiny Act was an act passed by the British 
parliament from year to year, to regulate > the 
government of thoanny^ The navy and marines, 
when .serving on a ship jn commission, are under 
Naval Discipline Acts, 1801 and I860, the successors 
of Articles of War first enacted under Charles II,, 
which, unlike the Mutiny Act, remained in force for 
an indefinite time. By the Bill of Bights the main¬ 
tenance of a standing army in time of peace, unless 
by consent of parliament, was deolarctl illegal, and 
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from that time the number of troops to be main¬ 
tained, and the cost of the different branches of 
Hie service, have been regulated by an annual vote 
of the House of Com Hums, ttoldicis, in time of 
war or rebellion, were always subject to military 
law; but the occurrence ur a mutiny in certain 
Scottish regiments soon after the devolution raised 
tlio question whether the enino law could be 
enforced in time of peace ; ami it was decided 
that, in the absence of any statute to the 
contrary, a soldier in time of peace was only 
amenable to the common law • if he dcneitcd, lie 
was only liable for broach of contract; or if lie 
struck his ollicer, to an indictment for assault. 
The authority of the legislature became indispens¬ 
able to the main ten mice of discipline ; and pailia- 
incut, from 1080 till 1870, conform! ibis and 
other powers in the Mutiny Act, limited in its 
duration at one time to six months, but latterly | 
to a year. Although it was greatly changed from l 
the form in which it first passed, the annual [ 
alterations were slight, and mikstantialIv it had j 
ft fixed form. The preamble quoting tlie above ! 
declaration from tlie Bill of Bights added that it j 
was judged necessaiy that a force of specified | 
sticugth should he continued, while it gave | 
authority to the sovereign to enact Articles of J 
War for the government of that force. The act \ 
specified Lite persons liable to its provisions, 
treated of courts-martial crimes and punishments, ] 
and of military prisons, furlough, Enlistment (q.v.), i 
stoppages, billets, and the conveyance and enter¬ 
tainment of troops. For yearn prior to 1878 atten¬ 
tion had been drawn in parliament and elsewhere 
to the shortcomings of the act, as well us to those 
of the Articles of War (q.v,) by which it wan 
accompanied, explained, and amplified. These 
feprcaentatioim culminated in the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Committee, which in 1879 mounted 
a Bill to supersede tho Mutiny Act, and, like it, 
to be passed annual! v as the 1 Army Discipline ami 
Regulation Act/ The Marine Forces when serving 
on shore were under the Marine Mutiny Act up to 
1879 ; then tliev were brought under the ‘ Army 
Discipline and Regulation Act/ In 1881 this act 
Was slightly modified and called the ‘ Army Act 
of 1881. 1 Jfc is brought into force annually by a 
ftliorfc act called the Army Annual Act, which lavs 
down the number of troops to bo kept up lor the 
ensiling twelve months, the prices to be paid ill 
billets, and any amendmcuts found to bo necessary 
in the Army Act itself. The latter 1 b accom¬ 
panied by Rules of Procedure for its administra¬ 
tion, aud contains tho whole military law of Great 
Britain. 

Muttra* or MathurA, a town of India, in the 
North-west Provinces, is situated on the right 
bank of tho Jumna, 30 miles above Agra. For 
centuries it has been a centre of the Buddhist 
faith; tlie surrounding country swarms with, associa¬ 
tions of Krishna and Dalai ama (see Vishnu). There 
aro numerous temples and mosques} the river is 
lined with magnificent ilights of stains, leading 
down to tho bathing-places in the sacred river} 
laTge numbers of nilgai ns resort to tiro city on tlie 
occasion of its religious festivals; and troops ^ of 
monkeys and turtles are supported by the charity 
of the gentle-hearted people. The city has passed 
through a long series of misfortunes : it was Racked 
by Malunud of Uhaani in 1017} its temples were 
destroyed by a native sultan in 1500, and by 
Auvungsieho in 1659; and it was plundered by the 
Afghans in 17G0. In 1803 it passed into the bauds 
of the British. Fop. (1881) 57,724.— 1 The district 
has an area of J453 srp in., and a pop. (1881) of 
671,699. 

IHuyscns* See Colombia, 
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jllllZiUIm'liaii'JllS municipality in tlie North¬ 
west Province* of India and capital o{ a district 
(area, 1656 an. in, ; pan, in 1881, 738,4*14), SO 
miles N E, nf .Delhi !>y rail, Pop. 13,080. 

llli/,a(Tm*piU\ capital of a district (area, 3000 
ail. in. ; pop. in 1881, 2,582,060) in I hill gal, on the 
Little UanrUk, 140 miles X. by rail of the Dances 
nfc Patna Pop. 42,460. 

Myall Wood* the haul violut-s-nenfccd wood of 
the Australian Acacia hoftutlojfhylla, much used 
for making avIi ip-li<aii(lles and tobacco-pipe*. 

ilfycalc, i wooded ]norn on torv of ancient 
Ionia, over against Samos ; in tlie channel between 
them, Leqtychide* the Spartan and Xanthtppus 
ttni Athenian defeated the fW-dan Neck 470 B.C\ 

Mycelium* tlie vegetative part of fungi which 
is not concerned in hjjoig- bearing. It may consist 
dimply of a much-elongated cell growing from the 
spore, or of a chain of cells, but in the majority it 
is a tissue of interlaced branched filaments* or 
liyph.e, loosely united in many moulds, membranous 
iir dry-rot, compact and tuheruus in mushrooms. 
See Pusoi. 

Myco'iisv, a very ancient city in the north¬ 
eastern part of Argalis, in the Peloponnesus, built 
upon a craggy height, and said to have been 
founded Ly Perseus. Jb way the capital of Aga¬ 
memnon’s kingdom, and was at that time the 
principal city in Greece, About 468 u.c. it was 
destroyed by the inhabitants of Argos, and 
never mse again fco anything like it* former 
prosperity. In Strabo^ time its linns alone re- 
imdncd; these me still to be seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Khurvuti, ami are noble specimen^ of 
Gvchmeau architecture. The most celebrated are 
the ‘{Wo of Lions, 1 chief entrance to tbo ancient 
Acropolis, and the < T\ea*mvy id A tv aim.’ Exca¬ 
vations prosecuted ab Myceiun by l)r Henry Scldifl' 
matin brought to light in 1876 another sub ter- 
Human treasury ami several ancient tombs, con- 
turning, with architectural fragments, term-cottas, 
vases, weapons, gold death-masks (see Masks), 
and other ornaments of thin hammered gold. Good 
authorities say these objects show a type of art 
derived from Mesopotamia through Plaemeia anil 
Asia Minor, with little or mj tvaccof Greek tastes, 
beliefs, or usages. Their date sceniH to he about 
that of the Doric invasion (see UiliSEfm, Vol. V. 
p. 386). See Held icnm mis Myccntc and Tlripta 
(Eriig, 1877). In 1B8I) Taoumlos discovered at 
Myoeiue a scries of tombs of the Acliaian period. 

MyCCtOfcOU. See MYXOMYCETEa. 

Myelitis ( oif/ehw 'marrow’) is tlie term em¬ 
ployed to signify fiiHammation of (lie substance of 
tlie spinal cord. It may be either acute or cl ironic, 
lmt the latter i* by fivr the moat common u flection. 
Tiro chronic form begins with a little ucieafauess in 
the spine, somewhat disordered sedations in the 
ex tic ini ties, and unusual fatigue after any slight 
exertion. Alter a short time paralytic symptoms 
appear, ami slowly increase. The gait‘ becomes 
mi certain and tottering, and at length the limbs 
fail to support the body. The paralysis finally 
attacks the Madder find rectum, and the evacu¬ 
ations ft\o discharged involuntarily; and death 
takes place as tlie te.mltof exhaustion, nr occasion¬ 
ally of asphyxia if the paralysis involves tlie chest. 
In the acute form Die symptom* nro tlie same as 
those of Die cbionic form, hut thoy.neeuY more 
lap idly and with greater severity, anil death some¬ 
times takes place in a few days. Pain may he 
present in the spine, or in the parts of the body 
whose nerves proceed from the diseased area of tlie 
Bpiuul curd; but it is not usually a prominent 
symptom when the morbid process begins in the 
cum itself. j 
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The most common causes of ibis disease are falls, 
blows, and ^trains from over-exertion; but sexual 
abuses and intemperate habits occasionally induce 
it.. It may also result from other diseases of the 
spine (as curies), or may bn propagated from in limn- 
matron nf fcUo corresponding tissue of the brain. 
Tho treatment, widen is much the sumo as that 
of iullamiufttion elsewhere, must lie confided 
entirely to the medical practitioner; and it is 
therefore unnecessary to enter into any details 
regarding it. When confirmed paralysis lias set in 
them is little to hone for, but in the early stage 
the disease is often cheeked by judicious remedies, 
illygalc. See ttiun-avruiuxtt Spider. 
iUyJitfn, a Babylonian goddess nf fruitfulness, 
procreation, and birth, in whose honour, according 
to Herodotus, every girl luul once in her life to 
give herself up to the embraces of a stranger. 

iUy'lodoil (Or., 'grimier-teeth'), a genus of huge 
fossil sloths, whose remains tire found in the Pleis¬ 
tocene deposits of Am mica, associated with the 
Megatherium and other allied genera. A complete 
skeleton of the best-known ^eeies (il/. robuiftnii) i 
dug up at Buenos Ayres, measured 11 feet from 
the forepart of tbo skull Lo the end of the tail. 
Another specie from the ftftmc region was couaidet- 
ably larger. The genus ranged in to North America, 
tlie remains of one species [Jf. Uarlcmi) having 
been found in Kentucky. Although like the 
modern sloth in general structure and dentition, 
the immense size of Mylodon forbids us to Hiipno.se 
that it could luivo hurt the same arboreal lianiUc, 
and the modifications) of its structure seoni to lmvo 
fitted it for tbo upvooting and prostrating of the 
tree*, the foliage of which supplied it with food. 

My III! (Acvktut/icm', or tintcula of Cuvier )i 
a genus of birds of the family Sturnida 1 , of 
winch there are seven species ranging over the 
whole oriental region ana Celebes. The head ia 
move or lefts crested, uud some have a naked space 
behind ami under tlie eye ; the bill is rather short, 
stout, null compressed; the (ail is rounded; the 
feet are strong, the toes long, and the claws moder¬ 
ately curved. The Gammon Myna (A. frfsfin), 
which is found throughout [mini and extends into 
Assam and Burma, measures about 10 inches in 
length, and is of a glossy black colour on the head, 
f neck, anil la-oast ; the rest nf the plumage is snvdV- 
hnnvu, darkest oil the hade and wing-coverts, and 
lightest beneath ; the wing-quills are black, with a 
White spot at their base, lormiug a conspicuous 
wing-snob; the tail is black, with a white tip ; tlie 
bill is deep yellow; and the legs are dull yellow* It 
is one of tho commonest birds of India, wheio it is 
found in large numbers, being eminently sociable 
in its habits. It feeds chiefly on insects, grain, and 
fruit. It makes its nest in nooks and eaves of 
houses and in holes in the walls of houses and 
ruins. Tlie eggs, which usually number four or 
five, are pale'bluish green in colour. It 1ms a 
variety of notes, Hume musical and i dewing, others 
htwah. It is often domesticated, vvlieti it becomes 
pert and familiar, and a good imitator of the 1mman 
voice, in this respect excelling parrots. This bird 
was in trod need into Mauritius to destroy the grass¬ 
hoppers, which it did very elleetively - but in its turn, 
when naturalised there, it became a pest through 
its ravages among fruit trees.—The name Hill 
ilynas ov.Gmkles (q.v.) is given to four distinct 
races of birds, belonging to the genus Eulahcs of 
Cuvier, or Graculaof lamiicus, one from Southern 
India, another from Geyjoit, a third fro in the Hima¬ 
layas and Burma., and Lite last from Malaysia. Thoy I 
m-o birds of line glossy plumage with prominent • 
yellow wattles behind iho ears. This genus emu- I 
[iviflea thirteen species found in the oriental region | 
us far as south-west China, Hainan, and Java, and 
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in the Australian region in Flores, New Guinea, 
and the Solomon Islands. 


Myopia. See Eye. 

Myosin. See Glorulin. 

My os otis. See Forget-me-not, 

My rein, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Myrtacen*, to which belongs the Wild Clovo or 
Wild Cinnamon of the West Indies (M. ctcris), a 
handsome tree of 20 or 30 feet high. Its timber is 
very hard, red, and heavy, capable of receiving a 
fine polish, and much used for cogs of wheels. Its 
leaves have an aromatic cinnamon-like smell, and 
an agreeable astnngency, and are used in sauces. 
Its hemes are round, and as large as peas, have an 
aromatic smell and taste, and are used for culinary 
purposes.—The leaves, berries, find flower-buds of 
M, pimentaides have a hot taste and fragrant smell, 
and arc also used for culinary purposes. 


Myrica, Sec Canijleherry. 

Myriopodil (Gr., ‘ inyrkd-footcd’b a class of 

terrestrial Arthropods with numerous and very 
uniform segments. The head is distinct and bears 
a pair of antenna?, while mandibles and maxilho 
form the true mouth-appendages. The legs them¬ 
selves liavo six or seven joints, and end in a claw. 
Respiration is discharged by air-tubes or trachea. 
The class includes two orders, which diiter consider¬ 
ably : the Centipedes (Chilopuila), with llatteued 
body, a pair of legs on each ring, the second pair 
behind the mouth with powerful poison-claws; and 
fclie Millipedes (Chilognathft), with cylindrical body, 
and two pairs of legs on most of the rings, The 
Centipedes are carnivorous, and their venomous 
< bite is sometimes dangerous ; the Millipedes are 
destructively vegetarian, but otherwise harmless. 
Generally they avoid the light, and live in tire 
ground, under stones, among moss, under hark, or 
lit similar hidden habitats, A few Jmv<* a quite 
ancestral-)iko simplicity of structure. Fossil forms 
appear in Carboniferous strata. See Centipede. 

Myristtcnccw. See Nutmeg. 
Myrmccopliaga. See Ant-eater. 


Myrmidons* the followers of Achilles in the 
Trojan war. They were an old Thessalian race 
who colonised the island of MSginii. According to 
Greek legend, Zeus peopled Thessaly hy transform¬ 
ing the ants into men; hence myrmidons {aturmcv 
=' an nufc'). 


Ulyrobulans, the astringent fruit of certain 
species of Termimdia, trees of the natural order 
Conibrotacen*, natives of the mountains of India. 
T, Bel erica produces great part of the myrobnlam 
of commerce of that name; the fruit is about the 
size of a nutmeg, very astringent, with bitter 
kernels, to which intoxicating qualities have been 
ascribed. It is also said to l>e tonic, but is now 
scarcely used in medicine. The bark of the tree 
abounds in a gum, resembling gum-arabic, which 
is soluble in water and bums away in the (lame of 
a candle. The kernel of the fruit is said to yield 
an oil which encourages the growth of the hair. 
Other forms of myrobalaus are the Chebitlio, the 
fruit of T, chebulica; the Citrine, the fruit of T. 
citrina; and tlio Indian, which are the small 
unripe fruits of cither or all of tlio preceding. 
They aro all chiefly in request by tanners, dyers, 
and the manufacturers of ink. Emblic myro- 
balans, the fruit of Emblica officinalis, of the 
natural order Euphorbiaeeo), are used in India as 
tonics and astringents, in tanning, and in the 
making of ink. For Myrobalan Plum, see Plum. 


Myron, Greek sculptor, a native cf Eleufchcviv, 
flourished about 450 n.C. lie was a fellow-pupil 
of Phidias, and excolled in mod cl ling athletes, 
animals, mnl figures in motion. His most cole- 
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brak'd works were the ‘ DLsenhulos, 1 1 Ladas the 
Runner/ f A Cow/ and ‘Athene ami the Satyr.’ 
Copies have survived of tlio iii'st and lust only- 
Myron worked principally in bronze, 

MyriJi (Ilcb. a guni-resin produced by 

halsttmmkndroii (q.v.) a tree of the 

natural order Amyviiiaceie, growing in Arabia, 
and also in Som- 
i ali Land. The 
myrrh-tree is small 
and scrubby, spiny, 

. with whitish-gray 
hark, thinly-scat- 
1 tered small leaves, 
each consisting of 
tin ce ohovafce leuf- 
| lets with obtuse 
tooth lots, and kli q 
fruit a smooth 
, brown ovate drupe, 

I somewhat larger 
than a pea. Myrrh 
exudes from the 
bark in oily yellow¬ 
ish drops, which 
gradually thicken ™ 
and finally become 
hard, the colour at 
the same time be¬ 
coming darker. 

Myrrh has been 
known and valued 
from the most Myrrh 

ancient times; and {Bnhmnodcndroti myrrka). 
was amongst the 

f ucHents which the wise men horn the East 
mnighfr to the infant Jeans. [The ‘myrrh 1 of 
Gin. xxxvii. 25, Hob. lot, was probably Ladamnn, 
q.v.J Myrrh appear in commerce either in teais 
and grains, or m pieces of irregular form aiul 
various sizes, yellow, red, or reddish brown, It is 
brittle, and lias a waxy fracture, often exhibiting 
whitish veins. Its smell is bnl.Mumc, its taste 
aromatic aud bitter* It ia used in medicine as a 
tonic and stimulant, in disorders of the digestive 
organs, excessive secretions from the mucous mem¬ 
branes, &c., also to cleanse ulceis and promote 
their healing, and us a dentifrice, particularly in a 
spongy or ulcerated condition of the ^ums. it was 
much used by die ancient Egyptians in embalming. 
The best myrrh its known in commerce as Turkey 
Myrrh t but practically ali myrrh comes either from 
Aden or from Horn bay. 

Mjrtaccu 1 * n natural order of exogenous 
plants, consisting of trees and shrubs, natives 
ohiufiy of wimn, but partly also of temperate, 
countries. The order, as defined by the greater 
number of botanists, includes several sub-orders, 
which are regarded by^some a? distinct orders, 
particularly liiAiimdanciacem (in which are con¬ 
tained about fifty known species, niostl}' beautiful 
little hushes, often with fragrant leaves, natives of 
Australia and Tasmania), I Jarring toniuceie, and 
Lucy tiudauem. Even as restricted, by the separa¬ 
tion of these, the order contains about 1300 known 
species. The leaves mo entire, usually with pellucid 
dots, anil a vein running parallel to and near their 
margin.— Some of the species are gigantic trees, 
ns the Eucalypti or Gum Trees of Australia, ami 
dillerent species of Metrosideros, of which one 
is found ns far south as the Auckland Islands,, 
in 50r lafc. The timber is generally compact. 
—Astringoncy seams to bo rather a provident pro¬ 
perty in tlio order, and the leaves or other parte 
of sonic species are used in medicine as astringents 
and tonics. A fragrant or pungent volatile nil is 
often present In considerable quantity, of which 
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Oil of Cajeput and Oil of Gloves are examples. 
Clovoi mid Pimento arc amongst the best-known 
pimlvicto of the order. Thu Ivuyvwi* of several 
species arc occasionally used as spices in the same 
way as the trite Pimento. A considerable uumher 
yield pleasant edible fmita, among which aro the 
FomcgrRiuite, the Guava, species of die genus 
Eugenia, and some species of myrtle. 

Myrtle ( MyHm ), a genus of Myrtacem, the 
characteristics of which aie well illustrated in the 
accompanying figure. The Co min an Myrtle (ilL 
eoimiunii) is well known as a beautiful evergreen 
shrub, ora tree of moderate size, with white bower.*. 
IV ttftMve r>V %\\ tho ttmuHres avmmd the 
tmiuican Sea, and of the temperate parts of Asia, 
often forming thickets, which someUme* occur oven 
within the reach of the sea-spray. The leaves are 
ovate or lanceolate, varying much in breadth. 
They arc astringent and aromatic, contain a 
volatile oil, and were used in medicine Ly the 
ancient* a* a stimulant. The bevvies are also 

aromatic, and 

a ,gl are < Used in 
inc 'dicine in 
/{u \\r_J Greece and 

In,Hrt - A 
i wine 

) A , ^ is also made- 

(i fW \rfe/ Myrtle-hark to 

'ifi? used for tan- 

^VT^-vvteJ /^N^^^nSk nhig in many 

parts of the 
south of 
■' JfV ; 'i ! '/Europe. A- 

\H v? i cienfc Greeks 

V ' j ivA' I, /Mtfffp' 5 ,®?< the myrtle 

V A : Bnc¥Brt , i0 

.\“sris 

youth and 
\V? ||'' beauty, was 

Jy' W/ 1 much used in 

A 1 / y festivals, and 

* was, aa it still 

ilyr tie (J/^Whs co?4WMn/5j: is, often men- 

«, bum el i in How ix; b % vertical section 11 o n e cl in 

of l Lower. poetry. The 

myrtle en¬ 
dures the winters of Britain only in‘the mildest 
sibuftthms in the south. The Small-1 caved Myrtle 
of Peru <il/, ) has led her vies of the size 

of ti pea, of a pleasant flavour and angary sweet¬ 
ness, Thorn of the Lmim. {M. luma) are also palat¬ 
able, and live eaten in Chili, ns arc those of the 
Downy Myrtle (J/. tomcntvsa) on the Noilglierry 
(Nilglii) ililj.s, and tliorfe of the White-berried 
Myrtle {M, h woccoya ) in Greece and Syria. The 
berries of this species or variety arc larger than 
those of tlio common myrtle. A very humble 
smouies of myrtle (J)/. hummulitriit) spreads over 
the ground in the .Falkland Islands, as thyme dues 
in iJrilftin. Jf, Ugni, a mifcive of Chili, was about 
18Go highly extolled as n fruit-bearing shrub adapted 
to the warmest districts of Britain ; but ib proved 
unlit for open-air culture, though it fruits freely in 
an indicated greenhouse, Tlio fruit emits an 
aromatic fragrance which penneatea the atmo¬ 
sphere mound the plant continually, and the juicy 
pulp of the berries possesses u rare mixture of 
sweetness and spiciness which is very agreeable. 

Myrtle-wax. See Candledeiuiy. 

Mysla* a district of ancient Asia Minor, having 
the Propontis (8ea of Marmora) on the N., the 
Aigeim on the W„ Lydia on the 8., anil Bitliynia 




Myrtle (AT# flits communis) : 
a, bumeli in Howcj; b t vertical section 
of Irivrer. 


and Phrygia on the E. 
one of its subdivisions. 


TheTroad (see Titov ) was 


illy. sis, n genus of poduphthalmous (stalk-eyed) 
crustaceans, of the order StouiiijxHhi, much resem¬ 
bling the common shrimps in tonu. 

Mysore, or Matsuk, a native slate of Southern. 
Iudi.i, is suironnded entirely by districts of the 
Madras Presidency. The area is 24,700 sq. m. 
Pup. {1871)5,055,412; (1881) 4-, 186,188. Mysore 
to an extensive tableland much broken hy hill- 
nuiges and deep ravines, and is divided into two 
portions, a little north of 13° N. lat., by the water¬ 
shed between the KisLua and the Kaveri rivers. 
Numerous isolated rocks (draff*), rising to 4000 or 
5000 Iccfc, are a peculiarity of the country, and 
have Iwnw ttundy wvn voted i\\U\ hill-for ti'e&sw*. 
TJic rivers arc used for irrigation purposes, but are 
not navigable, Thu climate of the higher districts 
in during a great portion of the year healthy and 
ideas ant. The annual value of the exports, chiefly 
betel nut and leaves, codec, ragi, grain, cotton, 
piece-goods, cardamoms, rice, silk, and sugar, is 
above £1/200,000. The impoits, consisting mainly 
of piece-goods, cloth, wheat, silver, gold, cotton, 
rice, silk, bo tel-leaves, and pepper, arc over 
£1,500,000. The ruinous misgoveminent of the 
native prince k*d the British to assume tlio admin¬ 
istration in 1831; but in 18SI Mysore was restored 
to the native dynasty. The famine years (187G-78) 
told with great severity i on that state. Chief 
town, Mysore; but the British headquarters weru at 
Bangalore. For the history of Mysore, see Hvdkr 
Ali, Tippoo H.A 111 , and Inima. 

The capital of the state, Mysore, is situated 
amid picturesque scenery on a declivity formed by 
two parallel ranges running north and south, 245 
miles WSW. of Madras, A prosperous, well-liuilt 
town, it lias broad, regular streets, anil substantial 
houses and public buildings. On Die south side 
stands this fort, which uncloses the rajah's palace j 
its chief object of interest is a magnificent chair or 
throne of fig-wood, overlaid with ivory and gold. 
Pop. (1881) 00,292. Thu gold obtained by the 
various couipauies working at Kolar in the east of 
Mysore amounted in J877 to 15,403 ounces, in 1888 
to 85,073 ounces, in 1881) to about 72,OUO ounces, 

MystngOguc (Or. mustes^ 'an initiated person/ 
and «</<», T lead'), llm name iu the Greek religious 
system of the priest whoso duty it was to direct 
tlio preparations of the candidates for initiation 
in tno several mysteries, ns well as io torn!not 
the ceremonial of initiation. Thu same mime is 
applied in the Gluintiun church as early as the 
4ih and 5th centuries to the catechists or oilier 
clergy who prepared candidates for the Christian 
Mysteries, or suemments, of baptism, confirmation, 
and the ouelmiisfc, especially the last. 

Mysteries (Gr. from mud, 4 1 close the lips or 
, eyes'), also called IWufiu, Orgia, ev, in Latin, Imtia, 
designates certain rites and ceremonies in ancient, 
chielly Greek and Boiimn, religions, only known to, 
f and praurised by, congiT-gaiimis oi cm tain in Hi at ed 
men and women, at appointed seasons, and iu strict 
seclusion. Tim origin, as well as the real purport of 
I these mysteries, which take no miimportant place 
among the religious festivals of the classical period, 
and which, in their ever changing nature, designate 
1 various phases of religious development in the 
antique world, is all but unknown. It docs seem, 
indeed, as if the vague speculations of modern times 
on the subject were an echo of the manifold in Lor- 
pretatione of the various acts of the mysteries given 
by the pviefds to the inquiring disciple—according 
to the lights of the former or the latter. Homo 
investigators, themselves not entirely free from 
certain mystic influences, (like CTonzer and others), 
have held them to have been a kind of misty orb 
around a kernel of pure light, tlio bright rays of 
which were too ationg for the eyes of the multitude; 
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that, in fact, they liitl nuclei- fin outward garb 
of mummery a certain portion cf the real and 
eternal train of religion, the knowledge of which 
had been derived from soma primeval or, perhaps, 
fclio Mosaic revelation ; if it could not bo traced to 
certain (or uncertain) Egyptian, Indian, or gener¬ 
ally eastern sources. To this kind of hazy talk, 
however (which we only mention because it is 
still repeated overy now and then), the real 
and thorough investigations begun hy Lobeck, and 
still pursued by many competent scholars in our 
own day, have, or ought to have, put an end. 
There cannot be anything more alien to the whole 
spirit of Greek and Roman antiquity than a lading 
of abstract truths ami occult wisdom under rites 
and formulas, songs and dances j and, in fact, the 
mysteries were anything but exclusive, either with 
respect to sex, age, or rank, in point of initiation. 
It was only fclio speculative tendency of later times, 
when Polytheism was on the wane, that tried to 
symbolise and allegorise these obscure ceremonies. 
The very fact of their having to be put down in 
later days ns public nuisances in Rome herself 
speaks volumes against the occtilt wisdom incul¬ 
cated in secret assemblies of men and women. 

How it was that in the best times of Greece 
these mysteries had such a hold on such large 
numbers of people is a point about which there 
need bo no mystery. It is perfectly plain. God 
lms at no time left himself without a witness. 
The Greeks wero men; and being men found it 
impossible to believe that with the dentil of tho 
body man’s lifo was at an end, or that the suffer¬ 
ings of the innocent meb^ with no reward, the 
triumph of the wicked with no requital. But 
the Greeks had no revealed religion, no authori¬ 
tative teaching on this point, Yet the religious 
sentiment required some external support for this 
aspiration, craved somo confirmation of this hope. 
And at the celebration of the mysteries the man 
or 'woman whoso thoughts were fixed upon the 
next world found his or her faltering hono 
strengthened by fclio sympathy of thousands who 
were present from the same motives and in the 
same faith. That this is the secret of the mys¬ 
teries is indicated partly hy the fact that it was 
the resurrection of various gods which was most 
prominently sot before the eyes of the initiated; 
and still more by finch expressions as that of 
Pindar (fr. 137), ‘filched is ho who has seen them 
before ho goes below ground ;* or of Sophocles 
(fr. 719), 1 T]ivico happy they who have been initi¬ 
ated before they die, for theirs i? the lot oi hie, 
and evil is it with the others;' or of the chorus of 
the initiated in ArhitaphaucB (Ban. 455), 1 We alone 
enjoy tho holy light, we, who were initiated and led 
a life of godliness toward both kin and stranger j 
or of the stone record (Epheni. arch. 1883b ‘To 
the initiated death is not an evil: it is a gam. ^ 

The mysteries, as such, consisted of purifications, 
sacrificial offerings, processions, t son^s, dances, 
dramatic performancc^j ami tho like. The mystic 
formulas {Deiknumcnfl, Bromena, Lajomcna, tho 
latter including the Liturgies, &c.) were held d^P 
secrets, and could only bo communicated to thoso 
who Imd passed fclio last stage of preparation at 
the mystugoguo’s hand. The hold which tho 
nightly secrecy of these meetings, together with 
fclieir extraordinary worship, must naturally have 
taken upon minds more fresh and childlike than 
our advanced ages can boast of was increased by 
all tho mechanical contrivances of the effects of 
light ami sound which the priests could command. 
Mysterious voices were heard singing, whispering, 
and sighing all around, lights gleamed in manifold 
colours from above ami below, figures appeared. and 
disappeared; the mimic, tlio tonic, the plastic— --fill 
the arts, in fact, were taxed to their very utmost to 
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make these performance*(tho neaicst approach hi 
which, in this country, i* furnished by transfer- 
nmtioinseencH, or sensalion-dminas in general) a» 
attractive and profitable (to the priests) us cmihl 
be. As far as wo have any knowledge of the plots 
of these Mysteries as scenic representations, they 
generally brought the stories of the special gods or 
goddesses before the spectator—their births, suffer¬ 
ings, deaths, and specially fclieir minicctions. 
Many wero the outward symbols used, of which 
such as the Phallii*, the Thyrsus, Viewer Baskets, 
Mystic Boxes, in connection with special deities, 
told move or less their own tale, although the 
meanings supplied by later ages, from the Nco- 
plnlonists to our own day, are various, and often 
very amazing. The most important Mysteries 
were, in historical times, those of Eleurds and 
the Tho&nioplmriuti, both representing—each from 
a different point of view—the rape of Proserpina, 
and Ceres’ search for her : the Thcsmophorian 
mysteries being also in a manner connected with 
the Dionysian worship. There were further those 
of Zens of Crete (derived from a very remote 
period), of Bacchus himself, of Cyliele, and Aphro¬ 
dite—tho two latter with reference to the Mystery 
of Procreation, but celebrated in diametrically 
opposed ways, the former culminating iu the self- 
mutilation of the worshipper, the laticr in insti¬ 
tution. Further, there wore the Mysteries of 
Orpheus, who in a certain degree wua considered 
the founder of all mysteries. Nor were the other 

f ods mil goddesses forgotten : Hem, Minerva, 
)iana, Hecato, nay, foicign gods like Mithras 
(fj.v.)aml the like, had their due secret scdeimiitics 
all over the classical soil, and wliithoisoever Greek 
(and partly Roman) colonists took their Lnrea 
and Penates all over the antimic world. Tho 
Elciisininn mysteries can ho traced back to tho 7th 
century n,c.‘(cf. Homeric Hymn to Dander s Y 
473 If.) In the time of Herodotus ns many as 30,000 
people attended them (viii. 65); and between 480- 
430 B.C., the period of Athens’ highest pmvermnl 
of the Elnnsniian inytttcrica* createsb IcuiiC.^ the 
number must have been, much _ greater. When, 
towards the end of fclio classical periods, the 
mysteries wero no longer secret, but public orgies 
o? the most shameless kind, their days were 
numbered. The most subtle metaphysicians, aNc- 
i gorise and symbolise as they might, failed in re¬ 
viving iheiu, and in restoring them to whatever 
primeval dignity there might have once been in¬ 
herent in them. 

too Lobuck, Aiitoophumns (1829); Trellcr, in Pftul/s 
E'ixnjc, b. v.; Glir. Fctcraon, Bcr (jeheime tMlc&uiattl 
(1848); Ldna, jPopuf&rc Aufsatze ; Banuimstov, Bent* 
mater, a.v, Bleusinia; and?, ft ton gel, in Mid lev’s Band- ' 
bitch do' Klaxmchc a AUerlmns-wisscnschafl, vol v, pt. 3. 

Mysteries and HIIrnctoplaTS were dramas 
founded on the historical parts of the Old ami New 
Testaments, and the lives of the saints, performed 
during the middle ages, forat Yh dmrctoft, 
afterwards in the streets on fixed or movable 
sta^o.s. Mysteries were properly taken from biblical 
amf miracle-plays from legendary subjects, but this 
distinction in nomenclature was not ol ways strictly 
adhered to. YVo have an extant specimen of the 
religions play of a date priorto the Leginmii" of the 
middle ages in the Christos Paschon, assigned, some¬ 
what questionably, to Gregory Nazionzen, and 
written in 4llM!enluiy Greek. Next como mx 
L atin id ays on subjects connected with tho lives 
of tho saints, hy Hroswitlm ( c . 92C-9G8), a win of 
Gandcraheim, in Saxony, widely though not very 
artistically constructed, possess considerable dra¬ 
matic power and interest; they wero discovered 
by Konrad Cel tea and by him first published in 
1501 nt Nuremberg. The performers wove at first 
the clergy and choristers 1 afterwards any layman 
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mil'll(, iiartioii>at«. Tim earlieht record of the 
peifon nance of a ndmclfiplay in England is found 
\i\ Matthew Paris who relates that Geoffrey, 
afterwards Abbot of Sfc Albans, while a secular, 
exhibited at Dunstable in 1110 the imraclG'pliiy of 
St Catherine, and borrowed copes from St Albans 
to dress hia character*. ITtzsteplion, in bis Life of 
Thvutus a Bed;cl (UB3), describes with approval 
the representation in London of the sufferings of 
tiie saints and miracles of the confessors. _ On the 
cstahli&hment of the Corpus Chri&ti. festival by 
Pope Urban IV, in 12G4, miracle-plays became 
one of its adjuncts, mid every considerable town 
had a fraternity for their performance. Throughout 
the LItli and following centuries they continued 
in full force in England, and are mentioned, some¬ 
times approvingly, sometimes disapprovingly, by 
contemporary writers. Designed at first as a means 
of religions instruction for the people, they had 
Jung before the Reformation so far departed from 
their original character us to be mixed up in many 
instances with bulltoncvy and irreverence, inten¬ 
tional or unintentional, and to be fche means of 
inducing contempt rather than respect for the 
church and religion. An example of the degrada¬ 
tion of the Mysteries may be seen in tlic folk book 
of Till EuU-nspiegel (t|.v.). They lingered on after 
the Reformation, the mystery-play of The Three 
Kings of Cologne being performed at Newcastle so 
late even as 159Q. Remarkable collections exist 
of English mysteries and miracles of the loth cen¬ 
tury, known as the Towncloy Mysteries (Surtees 
Sue. 183(1), the Coventry Mysteries (Shakespeare 
Soc. 1841), the Chester Plays (Shakespeare Soe. 
1843)* and tlic York Plays (Clor, Press, 1885). 

Out of the mysteries and miracle-piays sprang a 
third class of religious plays, called Moralitiai } in 
which allegorical personifications of the Virtues and 
Vicos were introduced ns dramatis persona:. These 
personages nt lirst took part in the play along 
with the scriptural or legendary character*, l>ut 
afterwards entirely superseded them. The oldest 
known English completions of this kind are of the 
time of Henry VI.; they are mare elaborate and 
less interesting than the mimcle-plays. Moralities 
continued in bud ion till Elizabeth’s time, and were 
tho immediate precursors uf the regular ilraina, 

Miracle-plays and mysteries were as popular in 
Fiance, Germany, Spain, and Italy as in England j 
and indeed some of m* pastorales still acted among 
tho Basques (q.v.) arc mere survivals. A piece of 
the kind ^cl extant, composed iu France in the 11th 
centurv, is entitled the Mystery of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, written partly in Provencal, partly 
in Latin. A celebrated fraternity, the Confrerle do 
la Passion, founded in Paris in 1350, bad a mon¬ 
opoly for the performance of mysteries and inimclc- 
plays, the exhibition of each of which took several 
days. Many of the^e are still extant. 

U is a mistake to suppose that the hostility of 
tho Reformers was what suppressed those exhibi¬ 
tions. The father* of the Reformation showed no 
unfriendly feeling towards them. Luther is reported 
to have said iliat they often did more good and 
produced more impression than sermons; and Bishop 
Bale's JJrefc Coined if of Johan IJaptgste (1538) 
is an onslaught on tho friars. The most direct 
encouragement* was given to such plays by the 
founders of the Swedish Protestant Church, and by 
the earlier Lutheran bishop, Swedish and Danish. 
The authorship of one drama of the kind is as* 
signed to Glorias. In England the greatest cheek 
they received was from the list) of the secular 
drama; yet they continued to he occasionally per¬ 
formed in the times of James I. and Charles l!, ami 
it is well known that the first sketch of Milton^ 
Paradise Lost was a sue led drama, where the 
opening speech was Satan's Address to the Sim. 


A degenerate relic of the mimclo-play may yet he 
traced in some remote districts of England, where 
fche story of St George, the dragon, and Beelzebub 
is nulely represented hy the peasantry. Strange to 
say, it was m the Catholic south of Germany, where 
these miracie-plays and mysteries lmd preserved 
most of their old religious character, that the 
severest blow was levelled against them. In 1770 
a manifesto was issued hy the Prince-archbishop of 
Salzburg, condemning them, anil prohibiting thoir 
performance, on the ground of fclioir ludicrous mix¬ 
ture of the sacred and tho profane, the frequent bad 
acting in the serious parts, the distraction of the 
lower orders from more edifying modes of instruc¬ 
tion, and the scandal arising from the exposure of 
sacred subjects to the ridicule of freethinkers. This 
ecclesiastical denunciation was followed by vigorous 
measures on tho part of tho civil authorities in 
Austria aud llavavia. Uue exception was made to 
the general suppression, In 1(133 the villagers uf 
Oberanmergau (q.v.), in the Bavarian highlands, 
on the cessation of a plague which desolated fclio 
surrounding country, had vowed to perform every 
tenth year tho Passion of Our Saviour, out of 
gratitude, and as ft means of religious instruction ; 
a vow which had ever since boon regularly observed. 
Tlic pleading of a deputation of Ainmcvgau peasants 
with Maximilian of Bavaria saved thoir mystery 
from the general condemnation, on condition of every¬ 
thing that could oilciul good taste being expunged. 
It was then and afterwards somowliafc remodel led, 
and is perhaps the only mystery or miracle-play 
which has survived to tho present day—taking place 
every ten years (1870,1880,1800, &c.), Tho inhabit¬ 
ants of this secluded village, long noted for their 
skill in carving in wood and ivory, liavo a raro union 
of artistic cultivation with perfect simplicity, Thoir 
familiarity with sacred subjects is even beyond 
wliab is usual in the alpine part of Germany, ami 
the spectacle seems still to ho looked on with feel¬ 
ings much like those, with which it wu* originally 
conceived. What would elsewhere appear impious, 
is to the alpine peasants devout and edifying. The 
personatei of Christ considers Ids part an act of 
religious worship; he and tho other principal per¬ 
formers are said to ho selected for their holy life, 
and consecrated to their work with prayer. The 
players, about 500 in number, are exclusively the 
villagers, who, though they have no artistic instruc¬ 
tion except from the parish priest, act their parts 
with no little dramatic power, and ft delicate 
appreciation of character. The New Testament 
narrative is strictly adhered to, the only legendary 
addition to it being the St Veronica handkerchief. 
Tho acts alternate with tableaux Bom the Old 
Testament and choral odes. Many thousands of 
the peasantry arc attracted hy the’spectacle from 
all parts of the Tyrol aud Bavaria, among whom 
tlic same devout demeanour prevails as among 
tho performers. Flays uf a humbler description, 
from subjects in legendary or sacred history, nvo 
not mi frequently got up by fcho villagers around 
Innsbruck, which show a certain mile dramatic 
talent. 

See Leroy's 7 ttudea s nrles Aryst&m (1837); Monmorqufi 
aud Michel, Thddtve fmnfoi’a cm moycn dye, LP-1// Sildn 
(1839); Mono, Schauspielc dcs Mittelaltcrs (181(1); A. 
d’Auconn^Sficrc rappresenhaiwc del Sccoli l$-16 (Flor. 
3 vole?. 1872) ; Sopot, Lc Drume Ckrtticn an mopen Ago 
(1878); Petit do Jiillcrville, Hidoire d \t TMdtre m France 
ftvols. 1880}^ Mh 'a d c-pki ys, h y K, Uaso,tmiB. by Jack so a 
(J 880); A. AY, Pollard, English Miracle-pltiys, Moralities 
and Interludes (1890); the cUbsifled list of lieferenoes for 
Students of Mirach-plays and Mydiriea, by Frauds II. 
Stoddard (Berkeley, U.&1887); and, for fcho passion-play 
at Oberaiumergflii, works by Seguin. Twee die, Fcirmr, and 
others. 

Mysticism is not so much a definite system of 
tlionglit as a tendency of roligious feeling, elier- 
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failed more or less at itinerant periods in most 
religious by individual a or groups: the essential 
element being the elfort to attain to direct and 
immediate communion with God or the divine. 
Tho tendency appears in the Mysteries (q.v.) of 
the Greeks, bub ia more marked 'in Buddhism, in 
various Hindu sects, in Sufism, and is the moat 
prominent feature in Neoplatonism and some of 
the Gnostic systems. But it is more Gvspecially to 
Christian writers of the middle ages fcliat the name 
of mystics is wont to ho given, one of the earliest 
being Dionysius the Arcopugito, followed by Seobna 
Erigenaj and this mode of thought or mood of 
mind developed itself specially in opposition to the 
dry, cold, rationalistic formalism of scholastic theo¬ 
logy. Among the great Catholic mystics are Bernard 
of Clairvaux; his contemporaries the Yiclorines 
—Hugo, Richard, and Walter of St Victor near 
Paris; Bomirenfcum ; John of Chur (diet! J3S0); 
and Thomas fi Kompis, The German mystics are 
specially Metefcer Ecklmrt, Suso, Tuuler, Ruys* 
broeck. Aberrant or ( fanatical forms are found 
amongst the Fralicelli, Begliards, Boguines, the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, the Brethren of the 
Common Life (to whom Thomas ii Kompis be¬ 
longed), an<l fclio Anabaptists, Less theological 
and more philosophical are Paracelsus, Bruno, 
Campanclla, Jacob Boehme, Schell ing, and tewed- 
ouliorg. In England William Law is a conspicuous 
example; and sonnj of the Cambridge Platonfats 
like Henry More were to somo extent inywticni in 
their religious teaching, Millennrianfam has pro¬ 
duced several types; from Jansenism sprang the 
Convulsirmavics. In modern Catholicism St Ther¬ 
esa, F6nclon, Madame Guyon, Molinos, the Quiet- 
fats, and Bourignon may be specially mentioned, 
Most of them are discussed in separate articles. 

Bee Boehm e, Eokiiart, fcc., in this work; nlso 
lULUMINATT, llOSlCRUCTANS, TlfF.OSOrilY; Vanglwil, 
Hours with the Mydka ( 1S5G; lid ed. 1880); Du Prol, 
The Philosophy of Mystic ism (trans. by Mass oy, 1880); 
and Gorman works on tho subjeob by Gorren (184G), 
Ilclflbrich (1812), Noaok (1853), Pieger (1881). 

Mythology# A myth is a story told about 
gods or heroes. Mythology is a term sometimes 
applied to the collected myths of a nation, some¬ 
times to the scientific study of myths. Myth¬ 
ology in the latter sense of the term has for its 
object nob to ascertain why men believe in gods— 
that is rather tho business of the science of religion 
—bub, granted the holief, why men tell these (some¬ 
times extraordinary) stories about them, The 
fust nation to busy itself with this enquiry was the 
nation whose mythology had the most luxuriant 
development, the Greeks. From very early times 
they started their enquiry with the assumption 
that there must be something behind tho myths os 
known to them—that there was sonic meaning in n 
niytlu Thus far, they were as regards most myths 
quite right. The mistake, however, which the 
Greek pliilosophera who undertook to recover the 
original meaning of various myths made was that 
they imagined the authors of these myths to he, 
like themselves, philosophers. In other words, they 
imagined that not only was there a meaning con¬ 
cealed behind myths, but that Unit meaning had 
been intentionally concealed, and that myths were 
tho vehicles by which philosophical teaching had 
been originally conveyed, and in which it might 
still bo detected. Myth was idon tilled with alle¬ 
gory. The particular branch of philosophy sup¬ 
posed to be veiled by mythology depended on the 
taste of the particular my tho) agist. Anaxagoras 
discovered psychological teaching behind tho veil; 
Empedocles found Iiis own theory of the four 
elements capable of being stated in terms of myth¬ 
ology (see EMriSDOCfiES), and he thus ejected the 
Ansfc reconciliation between science and religion. 
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And speaking generally, wo may say that from that 
day to this the magic minor of mythology has never 
failed to show to every enquirer that which ho 
wished to see in it. The next attempt at inter¬ 
pretation, which also proceeded from Greece, wa* 
to strip myth of nil that was supernatural and 
allirm theresiduum to ho history (see Euiiemerism, 
to which article it is only necessary here to add tlmD 
in the opinion of Giuppe, in Dte gr Muse hen CitUo 
undJfijthen (vok i« 1887 h the work of Eu he me ms was 
not intended as an explanation of mythology, though 
it was subsequently regarded as such, but was a 
romance of much the same diameter as some of 
Luci an ’a work or G iillu'crs Tm vela). 11 i s in teres i- 
ing to note that in India an independent attempt w an 
made by the Aitihasika school to explain the myth¬ 
ology of the Vedas as history clothed in the garb of 
ilia supernatural. The tiro modes of interpretation 
already described—the allegorical ami tbe Euhem- 
cristic—continued to be the only methods applied 
throughout Roman and Christian times to tho 
present century, nor can they be said tc be wholly 
extinct even now. At Rome the Stoics, develop¬ 
ing systematically what had been rather suggested 
than definitely formulated Ivy Empedocles, endeav¬ 
oured to explain all myths as hub allegorical 
descriptions of physical facts. They failed, how’- 
evnr, to explain just those myths which most 
required explanation, the immoral, brutal, and 
Bestial mytlm, for examples of which wc may refer 
to VoL V. p. 385 of this work. Their failure was 
the more remarkable inasmuch as in India the 
flame key had been applied by the native gram¬ 
marians with considerable apparent success: but 
we must remember that the science of grammar 
had been already carried to great perfection in 
India, and that some of the mythological figure* 
in t lie Vedas have names which are much more 
obviously names of nature-powers than is the case 
in Greek mythology. For instances of native 
Indian interpretations we may refer to Max- 
MlUler’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 
529. Inadequate as was the allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion of myth, it cou tinned to enjoy an undisputed 
mastery of Dig field of investigation in Europe for 
many centuries. Bub, as it was sterile to the end, 
wo need here only mention the fact that the latest 
and most learned form in which it appeared was 
the Symbolik vnd My thoUgh tier alien Volker of 
Crcnzer (q.v.), published 1810-12. The ellect of 
the publication of this work was to overthrow the 
mode of interpretation winch it was designed to 
prove and illustrate. It led to a thorough investi¬ 
gation of the assumptions on which the allegory 
theory was based; and an era in the history of 
mythology ob a science is marked by the demon¬ 
stration given by Lobeck in his 'Aglaophamus 
(1829), of "the utter untenability of these assump¬ 
tions. What ia implied in any theory which 
explains myths as truths conveyed in the form of 
allegories is tho existence of a caste or class of 
nests or philosopher?, possessing n recondite 
nowledge and teaching it by means of parables. 
Now the existence of suck a claps or caste is a 
matter which requires to be proved, and of which 
(he proof must satisfy the canons of historical 
criticism. And it may safely be said that there in 
absolutely no evidence whatever to show tlmlsuch 
a class ever existed amongst the Greeks or any 
other Indo-Germanic nation. 

The establishinont of this negative conclusion 
by Lobcck paved the w T ay for the next step 
forward in the science of mythology. Scholars had 
hitherto assumed that the authors of myths were 
inert of learning, philosophers. After the exposure 
of this error, the next step was to recognise 
the necessity not only of throwing aside our 
modern, civilised, artificial ideas, but also of 
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endeavouring to sec the myths in ‘the light in 
which they presented thciufielves to the Homeric 
nr IJe.Hioflic audience. 1 Tho conviction of tliis 
lie comity manifests itself, aftei the time of Lobeck, 
in Grole, from whom the quotation in the last 
.sentence is mtulo, Lehm ( Goit i Crotter , und plan* 
onejt], and Renan ( (itud^ dc VKUtvin IleUrjicusc), 
Now, if we try to see myth .1 tin primitive man saw 
them, we can hardly donht that to tho Greek of 
limner's time or Hesiod's Aphrodite must hare 
presented herself ns the ideal of female "beauty, 
Dome tor as the perfect fcyno of motherhood, and 
so on. Thus fur it was thought, by Grote ntul 
others, possible to go in the way of interpretation : 
the Greek was at all times characteristically given 
to anthropomorphism. Rut to go further and try 
to explain not only tho individual figures of the 
gods, hat the relations in which those figures are 
lejnrefccnled by myth ns standing to each other, 
was, by a natural 1 auction against the exploded 
sy»tcm of allegorical interpretation, considered to 
lie futile. Primitive man is but a child ; he lives 
in n world of dreams and fancies which are to him 
ius real as the waking world of facts. As for 
coherence or meaning in what lie chose to dream 
ahemb liis gods, you may as well undertake to 
decide what shapes the clouds have or what words 
the hells say. The imagination knows no law, or , 
at the mast is subject only to the laws of poetical I 
and asbhctic consistency. It is vain to emWvouv 
to go beyond the myth, or behind it. It is like 
the curtain of Zeuxis, which was itself the picture. 
There is nothing behind it. This, as we hare 
said, was a natural reaction, but the pendulum 
swung too far. Ho one at Hie present day would 
think of denying that in many coses there is some¬ 
thing behind the veil—that most myths have a 
meaning of some kind. Nor would any one now 
admit that myths possess poetic or astheLic con¬ 
sistency; on tlic contrary, one of the problems of , 
scientific mythology is to explain the inconsistency 1 
of feeling which is to ho found in mylltb rotating 
to tho same subject, to explain, for instance, the 
repulsive origin attributed by mythology to Aphro¬ 
dite, the type of feminine beauty, or the amour 
carried on by Dimeter, the ideal of motherhood, 
iu the shape of a marc, with Poseidon. 

A partial solution of this problem was afforded 
by the bra them Grimm (q.v.), whoso labours mark 
a new era in mythology, While collecting their 
famous fairy tales from the mouths of the people, 
they were forced to the conclusion that many a tale 
which hful hitherto only been known in a literary 
form had existed orally long before it had been put 
on paper or shaped ‘into verse, and the further 
inference from this became the wide-reaching con¬ 
clusion tliat mythology wan not, as the allegory 
theory had falsely taught, tho work of the superior 
few, hub the production of the people. It was the 
way in which the many expressed their religious 
feeling. It was their only mode of expression, and 
it was theirs exclusively. The current of myth¬ 
ology, on this theory, flows from the lower strata 
of society to the upper. Here we have an explana¬ 
tion of the incongruity existing in the myths told 
of Aphrodite ur He meter, for instance; for myths 
could not be perpetually retold in one generation 
after another without being reshaped to suit the 
changing modes of thought of different generations, 
lint it will be also noticed that, granting that the 
current of mythology is upward* from below, we 
arc nu nearer an answer to the question, RTiy do 
men tell the extraordinary stories they do‘tell 
about their gods? Tho quarter, however, in which 
an answer to this question might he looked for 
was indicated by Grimm. 

One and the same myth may be found, in differ¬ 
ent forms, amongst different: Aryan peoples (ace ! 


Vol. I. p. 471), and although some such myths 
may have been borrowed by one people from 
another, just as one language may borrow words 
from another, still tho resemblances between 
the myths of different Aryan peoples could, like 
the resemblance between fclioir languages, be only 
properly accounted for on the supposition that 
they had been banded down by each separate 
people from a time when the forefathers of all 
woro united in one homo, one tongue, one faith. 
In Hue, the solution of the problem was to be 
sought in the application of the comparative 
method to tho study of mythology, and in the 
creation of a comparative mythology of the Aryan 
peoples. Tho verification of this hypothesis was 
supposed to have been effected when it was dis¬ 
covered that the literature of Sanskrit threw the 
same light on the structure of myths as the lam 
gviage of Sanskrit had thrown on the etructuve o i 
tho Aryan tongues. Comparative mythology may 
fairly be said to be the creation of two scholars—iii 
Germany Adalbert Kuhn (1812-811, and in England 
iUuxriVLiiller (q. v.). The object of the school founded 
by them is to trace myths back to Aryan times, to 
determine their original forms, and, having done 
this, to show what was their original meaning, and 
any changes that may have subsequently come over 
that meaning. Their guiding principle is that in 
the Vedas (<p v.) \vc see Aryan myths in their earliest 
form—indeed, that we see thorn iii process of making. 
Tho conclusion to which they come is that, owing 
to the defects of language in its earliest stage, the 
primitive Aryan could only speak of until ml objects 
as liviug things, and that iu consequence he came 
to believe that all nature was possessed of life. 
Again, as in language we can only predicate of a 
subject something which the subject is not, so in 
myth, primitive man could only express a pheno¬ 
menon of nature by comparing it with somothing 
which it was not —111 fact, could only express it by 
a simile. When in course of time, and owing to 
tho ‘ disease of language, * tbe meaning of tbe simile 
came to be forgotten, what hnrl originally been a 
very innocent comparison might become a very 
repulsive myth. For instance, tho sun’s relation 
to the dawn may he likened to that of a luishand 
to his wife, or or a son to his mother; nml a myth 
of incest may be the result. 

The reaction against the allegory theory, which 
was strongest in the time of Groto, has, we observe, 
ceased by the time of Max-Miillev, and tlic pen¬ 
dulum once more approaches more nearly to the 
tine mean. According to tho comparative mytholo¬ 
gies, thcie is, after all, something behind "myth; 
not, however, an intentionally veiled meaning, but 
an unintentionally forgotten substratum, a simile 
originally descriptive of some natural phenomenon. 
Rut though this school is right in maintaining that 
myths have a meaning, and that in some cases the 
meaning is to be found in a metaphorical descrip¬ 
tion of the sun, the dawn, the wind, &c., the 
extremes to which this mode of interpretation has 
been pushed have caused a revolt amongst recent 
mythologists. The earliest insurgent, Hannhavdb 
(1831-89), was content to turn from the Vedas to 
popular beliefs and folk-tales as the earliest stratum 
accessible to the comparative niythologist; but tho 
latest levoltev, and we may say the greatest, that is 
Gruppc, rejects tbe comparative method altogether, 
and undertakes to demonstrate in his second and 
fallowing volumes that mytlw have been borrowed 
by one nation from another, not handed down from 
the coin in on ancestors of the separate peoples. It 
seems indeed impossible to deny that, with regard 
to the importance of Sanskrit, the same mistake 
h«.« beeu made by comparative mythologists as was 
nt first made by comparative philologists. The con¬ 
viction is spreading that the myths of the Vedas 
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form a literary mythology wliicli is nothing like so 
near to tlm myth-making stage in the history of a 
people fis are many of the popular traditions of the 
he ah an try of Europe. On the other hand, although 
Max-Mil Her and ins school have been guilty of many 
olienees against the cations of comparative philology 
in their desire to identify the names of inytlui- 
logicnl figures, Gruppo undoubtedly lias gone too 
far in asserting that comparative philology lends 
no support whatever to the belief that the' Aryans 
possessed any gods at all. Zeus, Aurora, and Agni 
may safely be said to have been known to the 
Aryans, and to have been worshipped as deities. 
Another series of attacks has been made upon tJie 
Kuhn and Mttller school oil the ground that, if the 
comparative method is to bo applied, it should lie 
applied to the whole of the facts, and not to one 
particular section of them. In other Avoids, we 
must not confine ourselves to Aryan myths, hut 
must open our eyes to the fact that nearly every 
Aryan myth can he paralleled by similar tales from 
the remotest quarters of tiie globe. Mo explana¬ 
tion which explains only a part of the phenomena 
and leaves other exactly similar phenomena un¬ 
explained can possibly lie the right explanation. 
Obviously, Uiei'efurc, it is impartible to find the key 
to all the mythologies in any peculiarity of language, 
for such peculiarity or' disease * would only alVect the 
mythology of the nations speaking that language 
or family of languages. The mytliologist lias not 
only to ansAvcr the question Avhy men tell their 
extraordinary tales about the gods, hut also the 
question Avhy do they all tell the same boH of 
story, no matter what race or climo they belong to. 
The theory that all myths are derived from a 
common centre, from which they spread in all 
directions over the face of the earth by bomnving, 
would explain the similarity in the myths ; but, 
until that theory is more fully elaborated than 
it is at present, the field is held liy a theory 
of mythology of which the most distinguished 
champion in England is Mr Andrew Lang (q.v.). 
It is, Uriel ly, that myths are survivals from 
a primitive stupe of culture through which all 
races pass, and in Avliieh they much resemble 
each other, Ex eiadei)i cadem. Primitive mail, 
whether of the a tone ago on this side of the world 
or on the other, chipped his Hint implements 
in much the same way; and no one flunks of 
accounting for the reseniblanco between the imple¬ 
ments thus manufactured by any theory of borrow- I 
ing or of common descent. It is obvious that the 
same causes acting on the same organisms produce 
similar results, and this is as true of mental and 
moral culture as of material culture. Here, too, 
we have the explanation of tho strange nature of 
many myths j Avlmt seems brutal to us does not 
seem brutal to the savage. There is therefore 
nothing surprising in tho fact that the gods and 
heroes of the savage are, like himself, savages. 
Above all, the same problems presented themselves 
to primitive peoples in all parts of the world, and 
were solved by tho aid of the same analogies, 
What was t-ho origin of man ? of the world ? What 
causes rain ? Why does the Avind blow ? Why does 
the sun behave as lie does ? Why are certain customs 
observed? The ansAveis which comm ended them¬ 
selves to primitive man constitute mythology. _ At 
the same time there is no reason to believe that primi¬ 
tive man AA'fis not as fond of hearing mul telling 
stories as civilised man is of reading novels. Anil 
though most myths may be the explanations which 


were invented to explain Avhafc seemed to primitive 
man to need explanation, some myths probably 
were from the lieginning designed solely for the 
gratification of the imagination. 

In addition to the works of Crcnztr, Lobeck, Giote, 
Lehrs’, Penan, Griiiiui, nod Gruppo already referred to, 
see jMax-Muller’s various workd, nml particularly liis 
Biographies of Words; Mannlmrdt, I Yuld wad Fcldknlte; 
Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples ; 
E, B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind ami Primitive 
Culture ; A. Lang, Custom and Myth and La My dialogic 
(JParis, 1886); Canon Taylor, Origin of the Aryans ; 
Chantcpio do la Saussaye, Belief wit s-gcschichlc ; C. IV-ter- 
scn, article Mytholoyie in Eracli and'Gruber; L. Prelief, 
Griechhchc Mythohijie ; P. Ztecharnic, Myth oh‘gee de tu 
Grice antique; arid Koscher’s Lcjcikon der Mythofoyie. 
Sqo also tho articles in this work on such mythologies aa 
Euhemerus, Cox, Gubernnfcis, Lang, ilax-MiiHer j thoso 
j on the several gods; and the following : 

Ancestor-worst ip. Demonology. Magic. 

AnimaPworship. Divination. Mysteries, 

Animism. Egypt (religion). Itum c (religion). 

Auguries. Greece (religion). Scandlnavjiui 

Kcast-fobles. Hesiod. Mythulujfy. 

Bl'lpal. Ilotner. Totem ism. 

Cosmogony. India (p. 104}. Witchcraft. 

MyxoMlc'liin i* the name generally accepted for 
a diseased condition iirst described by Sir William 
Gull in 1873. It occurs in adults, generally female*, 
and is characterised by a thickening of the sub- 
cutaneous tissue, most noticeable in the face (which 
becomes enlarged, swollen-looking, ami expression¬ 
less) and the hands, Avith a simultaneous dulling of 
all the faculties and slowing of the movements of 
the body. A precisely similar condition occuits in 
many cases avIictc ttic thyroid gland has been 
removed for disc use. Myxcedema is very s1oa.v in 
its progress, but undoubtedly tends to shorten life. 
It greatly resembles cretinism, except that the 
mental condition is much less fi I tec ted, and that 
the deformities resulting from airested deA’elop- 
nicnl ore nab present, See Horsley in Bril, Med . 
Journal* January 1885. 

fflyxomycctcs* or Mycistozoa, a class of 
very simple organisms, often claimed by botanist* 
as fungi, generally regarded by zoologists as primi¬ 
tive Protozoa, the fact being that they have not 
taken any very definite step along either of the 
lines which lead to plants or to animals. One of 
the most familiar is Fuliijo or JElhttUuai septic urn 
—the ‘floAvera of tan—'which spreads in summer 
on tho bark of tlm tan-yard. They live on damp 
surfaces exposed to air, especially on rotting avooiI, 
and feed on organic debris. They form composite 
masses or pluamvdi'a, in which numerous units are 
fused, or in laie cases simply combined in close 
contact On the margins of such a mass amoeboid 
processes of living matter flow in aiul out, with 
streaming internal movement, and the plamnodiimi 
spreads towards moisture, food, and warmth, or 
away from tins light. Drought, cold, or scarcity of 
food produce a dormant encysted stage. At other 
times part of the plnsmodiuiu divides into spores, 
each enclosed in a coal, which bursts ancl liberates 
a swarm spore, sometimes flagellate, always eventu¬ 
ally like a little anueba. A number of these 
minute amoebic unite to form the plasm odium from 
which we started. About two hundred species have 
been described. See Fungi, Protozoa ; Do IIary, 
Die Mycetozwn (1864) j Zonh, Die Svhleimpilze> m 
Suhenk’a Buictnik y iii. (1S87). 

Hlzcnsk* a tOAvn in the Russian government of 
Orel, 200 miles SSW, of Moscow. Pop, 15,007- 
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tlie fourteentli letter in our 
alphabet, w derived fioui tlie 
hieroglyphic sign for water (see 
AT,pijam-;t), When taken over 
by the Pliceniciang it was called 
nun , 1 the fish.’ The earliest 
Greek form, was [V, which after¬ 
wards became if. Our script 
form, «, is derived from the old 
Homan cuvnivu, The sound of n i» defined as 
a nasal dental. It is. produced when the organs 
are iu the position for pronouncing d , and tlie 
breath is allowed to pass into the nose, Hence 
n attracts d, as in expound from cxpono t sound 
from sonus, or in thunder and hind from Old 
English thunor and hine. Our two nasals m and 
?< also interchange according to the nature of 
tlie fallowing consonant. If it is a labial n 
changes to m, as iu hemp from Old English 
Jutjicp, or comfort from corfortare; but if it is a 
dental m changes to « t ns in ant from Old English 
(ti/nclCi of count from rompuUtre. Wo also find an 
intrusive n before gutturals ami dentals, as in 
niijhtiiifjuh from Old English nihtegule, messenger 
from mcssatjci'i passenger xroiu assager t or lantern 
from httcniii, 

Xn as, a garrison town of Kildare county, 
Ireland, 20 miles SAW of Dublin by rail; pop. 
3803. Once the capital of Leluster, Naas obtained 
charters from Ilenvy A r ., Elizabeth, and James 1., 
but was disfranchised at the Union. 

XabfltlttfiiiSt ft people of northern Arabia, 
generally considered to have been of pure Arab 
Wood, though some authorities, identifying them 
with the Islimaulno tribe of Nebaioth, regard them 
as having been closely akin to the Edomites. 
They took possesion of the country once occupied 
by the Edomites; and in the beginning of the 3ri 
century u. u, they were one of tho most powerful 
amongst t-lie Arab tribes, warlike, with a force of 
10,000 lighting inoip nomadic, and busy carrieis of 
merchandise between the East mid the West. In 
312 n.c. Aritigoiius, tho general of Alexander, made 
an Attack, n»s«ccc*'' , sfiri, upon their desert last- 
ness of Sola uv PcUu (q.v.), By tho 1st century 
B.c, they had shapcil their power'into a kingdom ; 
in tho lime of Sb Paul their king Arefcns, who died 
iu 40 a.d, after a reign of forty-eight years, was 
master of pitmiisinis and Cude-Syria. They were 
in antagonism sucee-sively to the Syrian mormrehs, 
the Mnccahican rulcis of Judea, and the Ilomana, 
bub eventually acknowledged the supremacy of 
the*e last. Never tholes* Trajan, in 105, captured 
their stronghold and put an end to their kingdom. 
They possessed a certain measure of culture, derived 
from the Syrians. The language of Glieiv coins and 
inscription* is Aramaic. .See Charles Doughty, 
Docununls fcphjrnplwntcs rcmeitlte dans h Novel 
do VArabic (1834), anil books cited at Edom, 

Nablia, a Sikh principality under the political 
control of the Punjab, cis-Sutlej, to the E. of 
Patiala ami ft. of Loodinna; area, 923 sn. m. 
Pop. 201,824. 

NablllS, corrupted from the Greek Neupotiv, 
tlie ancient Sficcftcni x a town of Palestine, stands 


on the highest pari of tho pass, between Mounts 
Elial and Geiizun, that leads from the McdUer- 
mi lean to the Jordan, fri the same valley or gap 
are Jacob’s AA’ell, tlm Tree of the Sanctuary, and 
Josephs grave* At first a Canaan ite city, it was 
destroyed by Ahimclech, a son of Gideon the 
Judge. II me lleboboam was crowned king of 
Israel. The place became the religious centre of 
the Samaritans (ipv.), Tlie Greek city gave birth 
to Justin Mavtyr, and suffered much during the 
Crusades. See Memoirs of Palestine Exploration 
Fund, vnl. iii. 

N abob, an Anglo-Indian corruption of the word 
Naicdb (‘deputy 3 ), was the title belonging to 
the administrators of provinces rmclcr the Mogul 
empire. The title was continued under the British 
rale, hut it gradually came to be applied generally 
to natives who were men of wealth and considera¬ 
tion, In Eituqje it is applied mmc or loss sarcas¬ 
tically to those who, having made great fortunes 
in the Indies ov in foreign parts generally, return 
to their native country, and live there in oriental 
splendour. 

Naboiisissm*. Bee Babylonia. 

Nacliiigal, Gustav, German traveller, was 
horn 23d February 1S34, at Eiehstcdt, between 
Magdeburg and Wittenberg, studied medicine, and 
served as army surgeon until 1863. In that year 
Jie went to North Africa, suffering from a cliest 
disease. In 18G8, through the influence of liohlfs, 
he was selected to carry jiresouts from the king of 
Prussia to tho sultan of Bonin. Starting from 
Tripoli in I860, he Unveiled hy way of Fczssau and 
Tihesti to Bonin, made excursions into tho states 
uf Borgn and Bitgmni, and returned homo by way 
of AA'adfti, Dav-Fiir, Kordofan, and Cairo, where lie 
arrived on 22d November 1874. This lon£ ami 
successful jouvnev, in the course of which he visited, 
the first of Europeans, the native states of Tibesti, 
Borgn, and AA'adai, jnit him in the forefront of 
modem travellers. His vast collection of most 
valuable information was written down in the three 
vnls. of Sahara and Sudan (1879-89). In 1384 
Naditigal was commissioned to annex for Ger¬ 
many Togoland, Ciuneroons, and Ludevitzland 
(Angva Pequeiin) on the west coast of Africa. 
He died on the return journey ott' Capo Palmas, 
19tli April 1885, and was buried on that rocky 
pumioutory; hut in 1887 his bones were removal 
to German soil in the Cameroon*). See Dorothea 
Ueilin’a Fritutennif/cn an Nachligcd (1887), 

NsVCV<\ See Peaio, (Mothmi OF). 

Nutlil' (Arabic nadr) i that point in the heavens 
which is diametrically opposite to the Zenith (tj.v.), 
so that the zenith, nadir, and centre of the earth 
are in one straight line. The zenith and nadir form 
the poles of the Horizon (q.v.). 

Nadir Shall of Persia, the Conqueror, be¬ 
longed to n Turkish tribe, and was born in Khor- 
ass an in 16SS. He entered tlie service of the 
governor of K harass an, and soon obtained high 
promotion ; bub, having been degraded for some 
offence, lie betook himself to a lawless life, and 
for several years was the daring leader of a band 
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of 3000 rubbers, anti gradually extended his terri¬ 
torial authority. Persia was at this time ruled by 
Aahraf, an Afghan, whose grinding tyranny anil 
cruel by produced in the mind of every Persian a 
deadly hatred of the very name Afghan, Nadir 
1 laving avowed his intention of expelling the 
hated race from the country and restoring the old 
dynasty, numbers Hocked to his stuinfanl, and 
Meshed, Herat, and all Khorassau were speedily 
reduced, Ashraf, signally defeated in several en¬ 
gagements, fled before the avenger, who, with a 
celerity only equalled by its thoroughness, purged 
Persia of even the semblance of Afghan domina¬ 
tion. The rightful heir, Tainasp, then ascended 
the throne, and Nadir received for his services 
the government of the provinces of Khorosann, 
Mazamlemn, Seistan, anti Kerman. He was sent 
against the Turks in 1731, and defeated them at 
Hariindmi ; but his sovereign having engaged un¬ 
successfully; the same enemy, Nadir caused him 
to be put in prison, anil elevated his infant son, 
Abbas III., to the throne in 1732. The death 
of this puppet, in 1730, opened the way for the 
elevation or Nadir himself, who was crowned as 
Nadir Shah. He resumed the war with the Turks, 
and, though totally defeated in the first two battles, 
turned the tide of fovtuno in the subsequent cam¬ 
paign. He also conquered Afghanistan, and drove 
back the invading Usdicgs. Dillienlties arose with 
the Great Mogul, and, his envoy having been 
murdered at Jalalabad, Nadir ravaged the North¬ 
west Provinces, and took Delhi, which lie pillaged. 
AVith booty to the amount, it was said, of 
£20,000,000, including the Kuh-i-nftr (see Dia¬ 
mond), he returned tu the west hank of the Indus. 
Ho next reduced Bokhara and Khan resin, restoring 
to Persia her limits under tlio golden reign of the 
Sassanidcs. Prom this period his character under¬ 
went a sudden change j he became suspicious, 
avaricious, and tyrannical, and was assassinated 
20th June 1747. Nog H. Maynard's Nadir Shah 
(Stanhope Essay, 1885). 

Nadiya, capital of a district in Bengal, on the 
Bhagimthi Iliver, 63 miles N. of Calcutta; pop. 
14,105. It was the residence of the lost independ¬ 
ent Hindu king of Bengal {Lill 1203}. 

NiCVillS, GNjTCUS, with the exception of Bivins 
Andronicus, the earliest of tho creators of Latin 
literature, was born, probably in Campania, about 
265 ir. cj. In his youbli ho served in the first Punic 
war, made fife first appearance at Koine os a 
dramatic writer in 235, and continued his activity 
for thirty years. Of his life we know little, save 
that lie was very decidedly attached to tho plebeian 
party, and in his plays satirised anil lampooned the 
liomaii nobles wibli all the virulence and indiscre¬ 
tion of a hot-blooded impetuous Campanian—that 
Gascon of ancient Italy. He incurred the especial 
hostility of the Metolli, and was imprisoned at 
their instance, as we learn from a passage in the 
Miles' Gloriosus of Plautus. Ho was ultimately 
obliged to retire to Utica in Africa, where be died 
after 204. Besides his dramatic writings, compris¬ 
ing both tragedies and comedies, be wrote an epic 
poem, Dc Bello Panico i in the old Saturnian metre, 
llis work bore the stamp of tho national genius, 
and its vigour and invention gave pleasure to Cicero 
and to Horace, Only a few very unimportant 
fragments are extant, which may be found in 
editions more or less complete by Valilen (1854) 
and IUbbeck, Sccmcce Bee sis JZvmmorum Frag¬ 
ment (2d ed, 1871-73). See also Sellar's Poets of 
the Homan ^Republic, and Kibbeck, Vie Humischa 
Tragbdic j 1875). 

NaiVUS (Lat., ‘a mole;' known popularly as 
mother-spot or birth-mark) is a congenital mark or 
growth strictly on a part of the skin. The most 


frequent form is the pigmentary nerrus, or mole. 
'This may he simply a darker pigmentation of a 
circumscribed portion of skin ; or the pigmented 
skin may he thickened and rough as well, ami is 
often thickly covered with hair. Moles do wot 
tend to increase, and do not need to be treated 
unless for the Rake of appearance. In tlmt case, 
removal by knife or destruction by caustics must 
be resorted to. 

'When the name is used without qualification, a 
vascular ntevus or overgrowth of capillary blood¬ 
vessels is generally meant, anr] the term is used of 
such abnormal growths in whatever organ or tissue 
they occur. The slightest form is sometimes called 
jwrt-u-ine stain, a nd is snilsciently described by the 
name : there is just so much overgrowth as to pro¬ 
duce a deep red discoloration! without appreciable 
swelling of the part affected. Frequently the 
abnormal tissue forms a distinct tumour, either in 
the skin, when it is of a dark red colour, or beneath 
it, when it may some times be recognised by a blue 
or purplish tinge. The most frenuent situations 
of these vascular mevi are the skin and subcu¬ 
taneous cellular tissue of tho face and head; hut 
they may occur elsewhere. The popular belief 
is that they aie caused by the longing of the 
mother during her pregnancy for a lobster, or 
strawberry or raspberry, or some other red-coknned 
article of food, and that the inlluonce of her 
mind has impressed upon the fcctns ft more or 
less vivid image of the thing she longed for; and 
hence the name of mother-spot. Sometimes these 
tumours waste away spontaneously, and give no 
trouble; but frequently they increase rapidly, in¬ 
vade the adjacent tissues, and ulcerate or slough, 
and thus become dangeimis to life by hiuiuorrimge. 
TYhcn these tumours do not show a tendency to 
increase no treatment is necessary, except to 
icinove the disfigurement, AYhen treatment is 
desirable nmnydi/lbreiitmethods may be employed, 
according to the form and situation of tho tumour: 
c.g. removal by knife or ligature; coagulation of 
the contained blood by electrolysis; production of 
in (lamination by application of caustics or, in 
infants, by vaccination upon the mevuw. 

NAsa is, in Hindu Mythology, the name of 
deiiieiT serpents. Their king is Nesha, tho sacred 
serpent of Vishnu. 

Naga Hills, a district of Biitibh -India, the 
south-eastern cxtiemity of Assam, with an ap¬ 
proximate urea of 6400 sq. j>j. and a pop. of 
110,300. It consists of a mountainous region, 
covered with jungle and forest, the lmunt of 
various wild animals, and is inhabited by lhe 
aboriginal Nagas and other semi-savage people, 
whose incessant raids into the more orderly British 
provinces occasioned much trouble from 1832 down 
to 1881. In that year their country wns made 
an administrative district, ami garrisoned with a 
native regiment. 

N ag ai\ Bee 11 ed Non. 

Nagasaki, a seaport of Kvfishfi, Japan, and 
for more than two centuries the only gate of com- 
uni mention for that cmpiio with the outer world. 
Its harbour, famous for its beauty* is a narrow 
iideb about 3 miles in length. Near its head, 
beside the native town, is the low, fan-shaped 
island of Desbimn, where the Dutch factory was 
situated. From 1037 to 1859 tho Dutch traders 
were immured in this prison of 250 * 80 yards, the 
monotony of their lives being varied by the arrival 
of the ycariy ship from Batavia, mid the annual 
journey to Ye do, when presents were mode to the 
Slidgun. Chinese tinders were also permitted to 
curry on a limited trade. In 1850 Nagasaki became 
one of the live open ports. The great Tokushima 
coal-mine, situated on an island 8 miles seaward of 
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the entrance to the harbour, serves to give im¬ 
portance to Nagasaki as a coaling station. Naga¬ 
saki also possess.-? a line dockyard and patent slip. 
The foreign settlement is situated on the dab land 
at the east aide of the harbour. The Roman 
Catholic Cl lurch has a strong mission here, ami in 
one of the valleys in the neighbourhood is a com¬ 
munity of historical native Christians. Protestant 
missions are represented by fcJie English Church 
Missionary Society, and the American Methodist, 
Episcopal, uud (Dutch) Reformed Chinch missions. 
At the month of the harbour is the small island of 
Pappcnbcrg (Taka boko), from which 300 Christians 
are said to have been hurled in the frightful perse¬ 
cutions of the 17th century, Pop. (1889) 38,229. 

Angina, a town in the North-west Provinces of 
India, 43 miles NW, of Moradabaci. Pop. 20,503. 

NngpiU'j a dty of British India, the seat of 
administration for the Central Provinces, 450 miles 
ENE. of Bombay by rail. It lies embosomed in 
Decs, has several handsome tanks, gardens, ami 
temples, and extensive suburbs, but is not a 
healthy city, tho mean temperature being 76°'7 F. 
Fine cloth fabrics are woven, and there ia an ncli vo 
Lratio in wheat, salt, spices, and European goods. 
Here, oil the 2l]th anti 27th Novum tier 1817, a 
British force of 1350 men, commanded by Colonel 
Scott, defeated a Malimtta army of 18,000 men. 
Pop. (1872) 84,441; (1881) 98,300.—'The district 
of Nagpur has an area of 378G sq. m, and a ]>op. 
(1881) 607,350 i tha division i 24,040 «q m m. ami 
2,758,05G pop.—Cliota Nftgporo (q,v.) Is a division 
of Ron gal. 

fiend Consecration, a calumnious 
legend first circulated by Roman Catholics forty 
years after tho event with respect to Archbishop 
Parker’* consecration (1559), to the eilecfc that 
he was consecrated in the most casual anti ir¬ 
regular manner in tho Nag’s Head Tavern, Cheap- 
side. The facts of tlio case are that the election 
took place in the chapter-house at Canterbury, the 
con firm at ion at St Mary-le-Bow’s Church in Cheap- 
side, and tho consociation in tho chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, the consecrating bishops being Barton, 
Seory, Co\ cnlale, and Hodgkin. 

NahiUlf* ei summer-resort on a small, rocky 

S oilman la of Massachusetts Bay, 12 miles NE. of 
os ton. Pop. 808. 

A;1 In nil. The seventh of the twelve minor 
prophetical hooks of tlie Old Testament is in¬ 
scribed; 4 The burden of Nineveh. The book of 
tlie vision of Nahum the Elkoshite,’ Tho opening 
verses speak (i. 2-8) in general terms of the 
certainty and awfnhie:-» of the divine judgment 
against tlie enemies of God, and of his unfailing 
guadnestt to those who put their trust in him ; these 
principles arc thou applied (i, 0-15) on the one 
hand to some power, not yet named, * that 
imugmeth evil against the Lord; 1 and, on tho 
other, to Judah (i 15), who, though now alllicted, 
is to bo alllie ted no more. Tho second chapter 
opens with a rapid sketch of a military armament— 
the red shields, scarlet uniforms, Hashing chariots, 
biamUsAuid spears—Uwrviedly siuntnofunL for defen¬ 
sive war; then Nineveh, iirsb named hi ii. 8, is 
seen as a ruined site which an inundation has 
swept hare, ami the groat spoil of the ‘ dwelling of 
the lions 1 id indicated rather than described. Tho 
subject is continued in the concluding chapter, 
which predicts for the bloody city, full "as it is of 
lies ana rapine, the same fate as lias already over¬ 
taken ' populous No 1 (iii. 8) or No-tuumoti, the 
Egyptian Thebes. The date of the prophecy must 
thus bo jdtiml somewhere between the fall of 
Thebes—i.e. not earlier than 066 B, c ., and that of 
Nineveh—i.e, not later than 606 me. The explan¬ 
ation of u U by former interpreters as alluding to 


Sennacherib is thus excluded; the reference must 
rather be to some actual or threatened invasion of 
Judah in the reign of Manasseli, and most probably 
to that of Assurbfinipal about 047 I*.C., in which 
ilanasseh was himself carried in hi captivity. The 
prophecy is written in classical Hebrew, and is 
characterised by a bold and vivid originality of 
style, if also by a. conciseness sometimes border¬ 
ing on obscurity; in more than one expression it 
has been thought that the writer betrays personal 
acquaintance with NineviLo affairs, anti it is con¬ 
jectured that ho may have been either an Israelite 
of the northern kingdom who in early youth hail 
been deported after the fall of Samaria, or a 
Judtean who had been carried captive along with 
Maimssch. Of Ids personal history no tiling is 
actually known; the name, which is not a very 
common one, reappears in Luke, iii, 25, ami in the 
name of the Galilean Capernaum (‘village of 
Nairnm 1 ). He is described tus a native of Elkosh, 
by which perhaps is to be understood the modern 
Et-lvaiiseh, near Rarnali in Upper Galilee, though 
other* think of AI-Kosh near Mosul, cm the left 
bank of the Tigris, where the grave of Hie prophet 
has been shown since the 16th century. See com¬ 
mentaries by O. Strauss (1853), G. A, Blomquisb 
(1853), F. Ltihl (lSGt)), M. Bmfceneicher (1801), 
L. lleinke (1867), and K. Mahler (1886), and works 
mentioned under IIOSEA. 

Naiads. See Nymphs. 

Naihati, a town of Bengal, 23^ miles N\Y. of 
Calcutta by rail. Pop. 21,533. 

Nails are flattened, elastic, horny plates, which 
are placed as protective coverings" mi the dorsal 
surface of the terminal phalanges of the fingers 
and toes. Each nail consists of a rooty or part 
concealed within a fold of the skin ; a hodij^ or 
exposed part attached to the surface of the skin; 
mnl a free anterior extremity called the edge, 
The skin below the root and body of the nail is 
termed the matrix, from its being the part from 
which the nail is produced. This is thick, and 
covered with highly vascular papilla?, and its 
colour is seen throng!) the transparent horny tissue, 
Near the root the papilla? arc smaller and less 
vascular; hence the portion of nail corresponding 
to thin part is of a whiter colour; from its form, 
this portion is termed the lunula, lb is by tho 
Miccesrive growth of new cells at the root and 
under tlie body of the nail that it advances for¬ 
wards, and n uiin tain a a due thickness, whilst at 
the same time its growth in a proper direction is 
ensured. t The chemical composition of the nails 
is given in the article HoitN, to which class ol 
Mtructuies they belong. According to the observa¬ 
tion of Berm, the lingcr-nails grow at the mtc of 
about two-fifths of u line in a week, while the 
toe-nails only grow with about one-fourth of that 
rapidity. When a nail has been removed by 
violence), or has been thrown off in consequence of 
tho formation of matter (pus) beneath it, a new 
nail is speedily formed, provided the matrix has 
not been seriously injured. 

There is a very common and troublesome affec¬ 
tion popularly known as ingrowing nail. Its most 
usual sent is by the side of the great toe. It does 
not in reality arise from any alteration of the nail, 
but from tho adjacent soft* parts being constantly 
pressed by the use of tight shoes against its edge. 
These parts become swollen and inIIamod ; sup¬ 
puration ensues, and an intensely sensitive ulcer 

formed, in which the nail is imbedded. Surgical 
advice should at once lie resorted to in these cases, 
as there is no probability that the ulcer will heal 
spontaneously, especially*if the patient continue) to 
move about, anu thus keep up irritation. In 
obstinate cashes it is not nnfrequently necessary to 
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remove n portion of the nail, an operation attended 
with much pain, although quickly performed. 

Nails t _ The making of nails by hand has been 
an established manufacture in the Birmingham 
district for 300 years. Before the successful (but 
very gradual) introduction of machine-made nails, 
men, women, and children, to the number of 00,000, 
wore engaged in the industry. They all worked, 
as nailers who forge nails by hand still do, in small 
shops or sheds attached to their houses, In 18G1, 
when the number employed at this work had 
dwindled down to 26,000, nearly one-half were 
females. At the village of St Ninians near Stirling 
in Scotland, where within the memory of persons 
still Jiving 400 hands were employed in forging 
nails, there are now scarcely a dozen. After tlic 
introduction of slitting mills into England in 1805, 
which supplied nail-rods of the proper section to 
nail-makers, the trade became localised where ifc 
still is and gradually prospered. Lon plates arc 
cut up into nail-rods by a pair of slitting rolls 
with square grooves on their surface. 

In making nails by hand, the nailer heats the 
end of the nail-rod at his small forge, and brings it 
into the form of the spike of a nail by a few strokes 
of his hammer on the anvil, It is then cut to 
whatever length is wanted on a chisel, leaving it 
still attached to the rod. Dropping it next into 
one of two holes in a ‘bolster,’ana detaching it 
from the rod, the nailer forme the head from the 
projecting end by a few more strokes of his hammer, 
and then the nail is finished. Dies or ‘swages’ 
are required for the heads of ornamental nails. 

Nail-making machines arc complicated and can 
hardly be understood without n number of illustra¬ 
tions" and a lengthy description. Wo can only 
name the principal parts of one for making wrought 
niiilfi from Midge’rolled iron plate, which, though 
not of very recent design, has been much used 
From a strip of this sheet or plate, which has a 
single or double ridgo along its edge, the machine 
cuts the mtils crosswise and partially forma the 
head of each from the ridge at light angles to the 
spike. These cut pieces or blanks are next 
moulded to the required form between Bill table dies 
or forming tools, and then other tools come into 
play to shape and /juieh the heads, In this process 
the nails are formed while the iron \h heated. A 
brief description of the machines in use at one of 
the largest English nail-works is given in the 
Eiininm\ 3d September 1886. 

Cut nails arc made from strips of cold iron the 
breadth of which corresponds to the length of the 
nail, and the fibre of which runs the long way 
of the nail. In cut nails the production of shank 
and point is done at the same time, but an 



additional operation is necessary if they require 
to be headed. The annexed diagram shows how 
these nails arc made without waste of material. 

Horseshoe.nails, which are formed of the best 
charcoal iron, have hitherto been the most difficult 
to make by machinery, but machine-made nails 
oven of tills kind aro now rapidly taking the 
market. A very large proportion of cut nails, ns 
well as other kinds, are now made from Bessemer 
and Siemens-Martin steel, and the quality of these 
is superior to most of the old wroughfc-iron jinik 
Cast nails are also made for horticultural pur¬ 
poses, and for nailing laths to hold duster. Some 
cast nails are annealed, and are then almost as 
tough as wrought nails. Cast nails arc also made 
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in brass. Wire nails, which are of French origin, 
are made by u machine in which the end of a reel 
of wire, while hold for a moment by cam grippeiK, 
receives a blow from ti punch to form the head, 
TJie wire is then pushed foiwiml the length of 
a nail and two punches advance to fmtn the point, 
when a 1 knneker-oir throws out the finished nail. 

Since 1K89 nails have been successfully made 
in America from tinplate scrap, This substance 
is sheet-iron^ usually of excellent quality, and its 
coating of tin is an advantage for some, if not 
for most kinds of nails. Moreover, scraps of ifc 
accumulate in large quantity wherever tinplate 
goods are extensively made. "For one size of rail, 
d blank of tinplate about l$tli inch by ftth inch is 
crushed up or flattened edgewise into the form of 
n. nail spike much in the same way rm a fan is 
folded up } or the blank can ho rolled up into a 
round nail. The machine for making these is the 
imention of Air U. H. Perkins of Philadelphia, 
and lias passed through several experimental forms. 
It performs the cutting, crushing, gripping, and 
heading operations, 

Xnhti Tal, the summer-resort of the lieu* 
tenant-governor of the North-west Provinces of 
India, nestles between spurs of the Himalaya, be¬ 
side a beautiful lake 6106 feet above ,son-level, 70 
miles N. of Bareilly. By a disastrous landslip heic 
in 1880, ICO lives were lost. There is a military 
convalescent dep5t. Pop. 0576, bub over 10,000 
in the season (September). 

Nalr no, Carolina Olilhant, Bahosksh, 
Bong-writer, was bom 10th August 1706, at the 
‘mild house’ of Cask in Perthshire, the third 
daughter of its Jacobite laird. In LS(J0 she married 
her second cousin, Major William Murray Nairne 
1757-1S40), who in 1824, by reversal of attainder, 
Hjcanie the sixth Lord Naime, anil to whom she 
bore one son, William (1808-37), They settled at 
Edinburgh, and after her husband's death she 
lived for three years in Ireland, then for nine on 
the Continent, returning at last to the new house 
of Gask—the old one had been pulled down in 
1801. Here she died, 27tli October 1845. Her 
eighty-seven songs appeared first under the 
pseudonym 'Mrs Bogan of llogan’ or ‘13.IV in 
The Scottish Minstrel (1821-24), and posthumously 
aa Layafrovi Strathairn. Not ft few T of them are 
mere'Bmvdlegations of ‘indelicate’ favourites; 
but four at least live, anil shall live, with the airs 
to which they are wedded—the exquisite ‘Land o’ 
the Leal’ ( c . 1708), and ‘Culler IlorrinV ‘The 
Laird o’ Cock pen/ and ‘The Aulil House.’ 

8oo Charles BogoiV Life and So nos of Lady Naime 
(i860), andT. L Kington Oli pliant’fi Jacobite Lairds of 
Gwk (Grampian Club, 1870). 

Nairnshire* the fourth smallest comity of 
Scotland, is washed on the north for 10 miles by 
the Moray Filth, and elsewhere bounded by Elgin 
and Inverness shires. Till 1891 it consisted or a 
main body, with a maximum length of 18 miles, 
a mean breadth of II, and an area of 169 E<y. m., 
and also of five detached portions situated in Elgin, 
Inverness, and Boss shires, which, having a total 
area of 31 &q. m., were annexed to Nairng]lire in 
147C, hut disjoined therefrom by the Boundary 
Commissioners in 1891, The chief livors are the 
Nairn and the Find horn, the former rising in Inver¬ 
ness-shire, and Hawing 38 miles north-eastward to 
the Moray Fiilh, The surface has a generally 
southward ascent from the fertile and well-wooded 
‘ Inich of Moray’near the coast, till at Cam Glas on 
the,sou them boundary it attains 2LG2feet. Loch Loy 
(1| by i milc)ia the largest of seven small lakes. 
Less than one-fifth of the entire urea is in cultiva¬ 
tion, more attention being paid to stock than to 
ci-npf*. The chief antiquities are Kilrovock (1400) 
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and Cawdor CaytVc (q.v.); AnhUnun, new 
Nairn * Montrose (q.v.) won Ills tnurtli victory. 
With Elginshire the county returns one member; 
ami with Invornuhrij &c. Nairn town leturns 
another. Pop. (1801) 8&32; (1841) 9217; (1H81) 
10,455, of whom Vm were Gaelic-speaking. 

NAlltel the county town, btainls oil l he west 
bank of the river Naim at its month in the Moray 
Firth, IS mUcH by rail ENK. of Inverness. A 
pleasant 1 i ttl o watering place, with a small harbour, 
it was constituted a royal bitrgli by William the 
Lion, Grant, tho African traveller, >vas a native. 
1V i urn ) 'im; \ i»a\ ) m\ . 

Niiirs* a Mohammedan caste in Main-bar, who 
have peculiar mavvvAge customs, described under 
Family (q.v.)* Colonel II. Drury tells ttiucli about 
tho Naiw in hi* ltonhiisi'Cnws (181)0). 


Jfttlft is a legendary king of ancient India, whose 
love lor Dtunnyiuitf, the daughter of Bhfma, king 
of Yidarlrha, ami the adventures arising therefrom, 
forina celchrated episode of the Mahdbhdrata 
(rj.v. >, as also of a separate poem, the Nalodaya, 
attributed to Kalb bun a* its author. 


XUHUUlimS, the principal existing tribe of the 
race generally kunwu under the name of Hotten¬ 
tot?, (q.v.), They inhabit the region called Great 
Namaqiifthuid, north of the Onricp or Orange 
liivcr, and the country a few miles* .south of ifc, as 
far as the Knimc.sbcrgen. They are a pastoral 
people of rather predatory habits, mid live inulev 
fclie rule of fcheir chiefs. 

Gkeat Namaqualanii, or Kama land, is tlio 
extensive region in South Africa north of tlie 
Cupc Colony, extending from the Orange liner 
to Daummhind (q.v.) northwards, and stretching 
Inland from the west coast to W E. long., the 
hunter* of British Becluiu-ualiuid. € Since 1885 a 
German possession, with the exception of the small 
British coast territory of Walvisuli Bay (q.v.), it 
lias an area estimated at 400,000 sq. in. It is 
mainly a moat Revile uud barren region, and along 
a coattb-Hne of upwards of 400 miles does not pre¬ 
sent a .single running stream; but a few little bays 
along the coast, such as Angm-Peepiena (q.v.), 
Sandwich Harbour, find Walvwch Day, a I lord safe 
anchorage9. The Rhenish Mission, which has long 
boon active here, has six stations in Nauialnud 
with over 2509 converts. There bu^ often been 
wav between Naur aquas and Herevos (see Damaua- 
laxd), Litti.i: Namaqualaxd is a barren dis¬ 
trict of Capo Colony {q.v,, Vnl. II. p. 738), south of 
tlio Lower Orange' Hirer. Much copper is mined 
here. 


Names me lwnallv classed as either local or 
pemwtii but neither class can bo profitably studied 
apart from tlio other; since the names of places arc 
frequently derived from tin names of yersinia, while 
numerous personal names move ultimately to he 
derived from local names. Thus, Washington, tlie 
capital cjf tlie United States, derives its name from 
George Washington tlie fiisfc president; his name 
in turn was. derived from that of tv Durham village 
whore his ancestors resided, and this village itself 
obtained ita name from the Wrings, a Teutonic 
dan. Names must therefore not lie regarded as 
arbitrary they have a meaning and a history, 

though mvtiig to the ahwura of early iltiruimeuts 
tlu* history may be bwt, and the meaning may be 
unascavtamable with cerl cunty. 

Local names are usually either descriptive, like 
Reil River; personal, like Charleston ; historic, 
like Point Tuinagai n ; or trau-ferred, like New 
South Wales. Another broad distinction may be 
drawn between the names of physical features, 
such as livers and mountains, which are frequently 
the memorials of extinct or very ancient races, 
and the names of villages mid hamlets, which are 


usually of move recent origin, and to a large extent 
arc derived from the personal names of early set' 
tiers. Thus, in the United States, white the Red 
Men have disappeared, or have been withdrawn to 
remote reservations, they have Mb behind them 
swell familiar names a* Niagiua. Ohio, Potomac, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Unvon, Erie,. Michigan, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts ; while places of 
habitation bear modem names, like Brownsville, 
(Iraiitstown, or Madison, derived from the names or 
settlers or politicians. In England also the names 
of rivers are chietly ancient and Celtic, while those 
of places of habitation are mainly recent *wui teu¬ 
tonic. There are four rivers in England } called 
Avon, a word which in Celtic means ‘river; while 
from the Cel tie wmd nisf/c or !«, ‘ water, wo 
derive the names of the Esk, the Usk, tlie Exe, the 
Axe, the Ash, and the Wye; and from thtbr, dwjr, 
av dur, 1 water/ we have the Dove, the Povy, and 
probably tlie four Derwcnts; while <«ju» ‘wide, 
wives iis the Tame and the Thames. Gn the 
! other hand we know that Claplmm was the 
I ■ home ’ of the Ogod CJajai, in whose house 
HarbliacmiL dmnk himself to death, while Addle* 
tborpe was the place where ArduKr sc- tiled. 

AH over Europe local names bear witness to races 
departed or absorbed. Thus, we hull traces of Slays 
and Colts in Germany, of Romans and Celts m 
Gaul, of Pliumieiana on tlie Mediterranean coasts, 
of Arabs in Sicily and Spain. Not a few names 
attest the early extension of Thumiomn commerce. 
Such arc Malta, 1 the refugeCatania, ‘ the little 
lmvbouv, iu Sicily; Carthage, ‘the now town; 
Cartliagcna in Spain is Carthago Nova or Now 
Cartilage; Seville is the city ‘on the plain; 
Malaga, ‘tlie place for suiting’ J*h; Tarragona is 
‘the palace ;* Cordova, 4 the olive-press; and 
Lisbon, ‘the walled * town. Arabic names are 
naturally nunc numerous, both in Sicily and Spain. 
In Sicily, besides Mui>ala, ‘the port of Allah,’ we 
have -several names containing tlm wonl fotlat, 'a 
‘ castle,’ and nts, 1 n cape,' snob as CaUamaotta, 
CaUftgirone, CulasoibetlH, Calatalimi; together 
■ttith ltasiuinxir, Kasiealbi), and Rusavanmn. In 
Spain numerous liveis exhibit the A ratio wtidi, ‘a 
liver 1 or ‘vnllcjVin the Spanish form (htwh Such 
; are Guadiilquiver, ‘tlie great river ; * Gmulalaviar, 
l the white river;’ Guadalupe, ‘the river of the 
hay;’ and many others. we iiml the Arabic 
article ul as n prefix in Algecims, ‘ thu isuind, 
which is the same name us Algierb; m well an in 
Aliuaiizai ‘the plain; 1 Almaden, ‘ the imno; 
Alcazar, ‘the palace;' Alcantara, ‘the bridge^ 
The province ,of Algarve means ‘the west; 
Alcala is ‘ the castle ; 1 leal at, ‘ castle,’ so com- 
nioii in Sicily, reappearing in the names of Calu- 
tvava and Caialmvm, Tlio vrord Medina, ‘ a city,’ 
i? scon iu McdinacelL and Medina Sidonia ; while 
Gibraltar, ‘the inmiiitaiii of Tnrik,* preserves the 
name of one of the earliest invaders. 

French cities, unlike those iu England, frequently 
juxvcri’Q the Celtic names of the Gaulish tribes of 
which they wove the capitals. Thus, Haris was the 
capital of the Ptuirii, Rouen of the Rothomagi, 
Amiens of the Amhiaui, Arms of tlie Atrebatca, 
Evrenx of the Elmroviccs, Beauvais of tlio Bellovaci, 
Lisieux of tJm Lexovii, t’lmrtrcs of the Carnntes, 
Rheiiiis of the Itemi, Clifilous of the Oalalauni, 
Sens of the Senoims, Saintes of the Haul ones, 
Soi^smis of LUc Sueesiones, Tvoycs of the T vie asses, 
Limoges of the Lemo vices, roitievs of (be Pie tones, 
Tours of tiro Turonefi, Cahors of llm Cftdnrci, 
Toulouse of the Tolosales, while Bcrri was tlio 
scab of the BiLurigcs. 8ucli names arc rare else¬ 
where, but Tidves (Trier) preserves tho name of 
Urn Tieviri, Turin of the Tanvini, Venice, of tho 
Veucli, AVorcester of the Iluiodi, Devon of the 
Damn ones. 
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The wav in which the dominion of Rome was 
established by the foundation of colonics and 
privileged cities can be traced over the greater part 
of Europe. The name of Cologne ia a corruption 
of Colonia Agrippina, Lincoln of Lindum Colonia; 
Lodi was Laws Pompeii, Pnmpohum was Pomijdo 
or Pompeiopolis. Friuli and Fr6ju& are variant 
corruptions of Forum Julii, Forli of Forum 
Livii, Jutieh of Juliocum, Lillobonno of Juliahomi, 
Boja of Pax Julia. Dndajoz wiw Pax Augusta, 
Merida was Augusta Emerifca, Saragossa was 
Cmanrea Augusta. Augsburg, Aosta, Aoust, Angst, 
and Auch are corruptions of Augusta, An tun of 
Augnstoduiuun. Fifteen hut was Claud ii Fomin, 
Fiom was Forum Aurelii, and Orleans was Aurelia. 
Wa find the nauio of Valcntinian in Valenciennes, 
of Grafciaii in Grenoble, of Hadrian in Adrifinoplc, 
of Constantine iu Constantinople ; while Constance 
and Cou bailees bear the name of Constantins. Of 
the same class are Alexandria, Scamleroou, Antioch, 
and Belencia, which recall tho dominion of Alex* 
wider and his successors. 

The Roman cities in Britain are commonly desig¬ 
nated by dialectic variations of the Anglo-Saxon 
Master (a word derived from the Latin castm), 
which is usually appended to a fragment of tho 
primitive Col tic name. Thus, iu tho Saxon region 
wo have such names as Winchester, Chichester, 
Dorchester, Rochester, ami Colchester. In Mercia 
we have Gloucester, Worcester, X, does ter, Man¬ 
chester, and Chester. In the Anglian district wo 
find Tadcusfcer, Lancaster, Doncaster, and on tho 
Welsh or Cornish frontier Wroxoter and Exeter. 
But many of our larger towns grew up in post- 
Homan times near tho great fords over rivers; such 
aro Oxford, Hereford, Hertford, Bedford, Chelms* 
ford, Guildford, Stafford, Stratford, That only the 
smaller streams were bridged is shown by the 
names of Cambridge, Tunbridge, Wey bridge, and 
Uxbridge. 

Tho nomenclature of Teutonic lands—Germany, 
England, and north-eastern France—fully bears 
out the description given by Tacitus of the Ger¬ 
mans, 'Nnllas Gerjunnonun popnlis urbes LabSfcari, 
satis nobuin cat; ne pati quulom inter hq junctas 
Redes. Golunt discrcti ac divevsi, ut foils, ut cam- 
mis, ut neimw placiiifc. 1 Hence the local names in 
England aiul Germany differ essentially from those 
of Italy, France, Spain, Wales, and Ireland in one 
Important respect. The til’sL element is frequently 
the name of the Teutonic settlor who selected his 
home in Held or forest. Round these isolated 
dwellings villages grew up, and became known as 
the ton, ham, thorpn, or by of tlm first settler and 
his family. Thus, to take a few village-names from 
a small district in Yorkshire, we find that a man 
named Askctol settled at Assclhy and another at 
Hftisthorpc, Anlaf at Anlaby, Bardolf at Barlby, 
Dngald at Duggleby, FulcW at Foggathorpo, 
Gamal at Ganton, Lumbi at Lfingthorpe, Miiill at 
Millington, Reblier at Knisthorpe, ffroftr ftfc Rowfs* 
ton, Tnorgrimr at Thorn tho vpe. In like manner the 
majority of German village-names are derived from 
the names of the earliest Teutonic settlers, Tims, 
we find Ilnuluif at RudoUheini, Riulisleben, and 
Hiidel&hanson; Wolfberfc at Wolfortsbnusen Diet- 
rich at Dietersheim, Diotershauson, and Dieters 
clorf; Itatbold at ltappoltoweilor ; ■and Ratbert at 
Rapper tsweiler. 

On tho other hand, in Celtic 1 anils—Cornwall, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and parts of France—a 
move religious spirit has caused tho villages more 
commonly to hear the name of some local hermit or 
evangelist, or of tho saint to whom the church is 
dedicated. In Teutonic lands such names are rare, 
and, as in the case of St Albans or St Edmunds- 
buzy, St Gallon or Glams (St Hi 1 wins], they 
commonly refer to a town which 1ms grown up 
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under the shadow of some great monastery. In 
many parts of France such names are more common, 
as in the case of St Diner, St Denis, St Cloud, St 
Malo, St l’rivat, St Didier, St Cyr, and about 
6000 other names. In Ireland some 2700 names 
begin with Kit, which denoted a J church, J or a 
monastic 'cell' Thus Kilkinran ia the church or 
cell of St daman, Kilkenny of St Cunnecli, Kil¬ 
bride of St IJrigid, Kilskcer of Sfc Scire, Kill aloe 
of Sfc Lu.a or Dahm, and Iulkce of St Cneide. In 
tho Celtic part of Scotland wc have a fair number 
of smcli names, though not so many as in the Isle of 
Saints* auch, for instance, are Kilmarnock, Kilfuiau, 
Kilpatrick, tmi\ Kibyth. Ki?’k( 1 church') i# Munition 
in the Teutonic part of Scotland, ns in Kirkcud¬ 
bright, Kirkcaldy, and Kirkpatrick, This prefix is 
also found in the north of England, where wc have 
34 villages called Kirby or Kirkby (‘ church vil Inge ’ ). 
In the south of England church, occasionally is 
found os a suffix, os iu Ilonchurch and Whitchurch ; 
wliilo in Ax minster, Kidderminster, Leominster, 
and Westminster the suffix denotes a monastic 
foundation. In Wales the ecclesiastical prefix is 
usually JJct?i , meaning an ' encloMiie.' Thus, Llan¬ 
dudno is th© church of Sfc Tnrino, Ltantarta of Sfc 
Peris, Llangollen of Sfc Gallon, LI an fair of >Sfc 
Mary, Lhudnulcvn of Sfc Ihulcm, Llnnilltyd of 
St Illtyd. Ah the Welsh sees, Llandaff, St Davids, 
Sb Asaph, and Bangor (‘the white choir'), are 
named from churches, whereas every English see, 
except the modern see of St Albans, bears nname 
of secular origin. Avery large number of Indian 
towns take their nanus from the temple of soma 
deity; Bombay, fur instance, is a cormptitm of 
Mumbai, a goddess to whom mi ancient temple 
was dedicated, and Calicut in Kali's fortress. 

Names derived from conspicuous trees or the 
nature of the vegetation are every where common. 
From the oak we have midi English names as 
Acton, Adam, anil Auckland ; such Celtic names 
as Derry, Kildare, and Darrock; wliilo there arc 
about 200 Slavonic places called Dubinin Those 
in England named from the asli, such os Ashby and 
Ashton, amount to nearly the same number; but 
there are only 27, such as Appleby and Appleton, 
named from the apple, and 11 Irom the birch. The 
•Slavonic name of the birch ( Irasu ) gives its mine 
to 40 places \ tho limn to upwards of 200, 

Including Leipzig, while in England svo have Lynd- 
luirsfc, Linton, and a few more. We obtain Aider- 
shot and Olncy from the abler; Tliornay from the 
thorn; Bromley from tho broom; Riisbolme from 
tho rush ; ami rftvnliftni and Earn borough from the 
fern. iSeliiius, one of the greatest of tho Greek 
cities in Sicily, took its name from the wild parsley. 
There are also names from animals; from the fox. 
for instance, we have Lochiuoddy, Todmonlcn, and 
Foxholes. Many towns take their name*? from the 
rivers on which they stand. In England wc have 
Exeter oil the Kxe, Ax minster on the Axe, Oke- 
fi amp ton on the Oke, Taunton on the Tone, Maid¬ 
stone on the Medway, Ply month, Dartmouth, and 
Falmouth on the Plym, Dart, and Fal; while 
Hull, properly Kin gn ton - upon - Ilnl I, has usurped 
the name of Alio river Hull. In Asiatio Russia 
Tomsk, Tobolsk, and most of tlus chief towiiB arc 
thus named. 

The commonest suffixes in English place-names, 
denoting habitation or enclosure, are - ton , -ham, 
•worth, -&tow, ami -bury in tho south, and -bu, 
-thorpe, -loft , * f/arth , and -thwaltc in the north. 
Tho patronymic suflix -ing > either alone, oh in 
Woking anil Barking, or combined with -to or 
-ham, as in Buckingham and Birmingham, Isling¬ 
ton and Kensington, denotes the settlement of a 
family or clan. The move usual suffixes not denoting 
habitation me >cy, -hi/, 'field, -ford, and -bridge. 
One of the commonest English village-names is 
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Newton. There are 120 Newtons, 17 New biggins, 
12 Newport?, 11 Newbolds, 11 Newnhams, ami 10 
Newcastle?. Burton, which mean? an enclosure on 
a bitch or hill, occur? 00 times; Baiton [bere-tnu), 
a grange or enclosure for coin or barley, occurs 45 
limes. v Hutton, tin enclosure on a hoo or projecting 
heel t\i land, is also very common. There are also 
77 .Suttons, 57 Nortons, 3<J Westons, and 14 Eastons. 
The -settlements of the Danes in Ireland me marked 
by tlio names of sue!) important towns as Waterford, 
Wexford, Carling Ford, Limerick, mid Wicklow; and 
three out of the four Irish provinces, Leinster, Ulster, 
ami Munster, where the snJJix -sin' means » settle¬ 
ment or district, In Normandy the Danish aullixes 
-hy, do/i t, -thovpe, and -fleet appear in the form? of 
- tot, -tourpy ami -flcitr, as in Marbmnf, Qtiille- 
licnif, I veto t, Cntourp.s, HariJeur, and Honlleur. 
TJie usual suffixes in Herman names arc -ircilvr, 
-Icbcn, -hof, -huusen, -heitn, •tlorf, -wik, -stadl, 
•hitrtf B -hold, -hath -sitz, -ini/ or -ittpen, all of which 
denote habitation or enclosure, while -ried nr -rode 
signifies a cleaving, and -mtld, -holly -/chi, and 
-hitiu refer to uninhabited places. 

tu Celtic names, contrary to the Teutonic prac¬ 
tice, tin? substantival element comes first, and the 
adjectival last-. Tims, Cwmbechan is Celtic, Addis- 
com be ia English, Dairy is Celtic, ltydal ia English. 
The commonest element in Irish name# is bails 
(Anglicised bally), meaning 4 a town-laml’ or ‘vil¬ 
lage/ which is found in the names of 0400 Irish 
town-lands. Very frequen t also avo Lis, Ruth , IJ u a, 
and Colter, Caer, ov Car, which denote ‘fortified 
places ; * Bod and Tig/i (Welsh Ty ), ‘a house; 1 
Trey common in Cornwall, means ‘a village ; 3 Kil 
means 1 a church / Alii, ‘a ford;' Coal and Coil, f a 
wood ; 1 Cion, Ar/h , Oort, Blair, and Magh or May 
denote ‘liehls and plain?/ Bcu } Pen, Com, Slicve, 
Brum, Ccfn, Bryn, Midi or Mod, Aril, Titlhi, 
Knock, Bos denote Mulls and ridges;' Strath, 
Glen, Kant me ‘valleys/ Car rick or Craig means 
‘a wok;* Macu md Claqlt, 4 a atone/ tlie plural 
Cloyhait denoting either ‘stepping-stones/ or the 
1 grave*tones’ Jji a ejjurdiynnl; Inis or Inch is ‘an 
island/ Cul or Cool, ‘a corner Tober, ‘awoll;' 
Bhos, 1 a moor / Tm, ‘ a strand/ and Laugh , Loch, 
or Lyn, * a lake,’ Of the adjectival components 
the commonest nro mor, ‘great;' bey, Mittlej’ 
gun** ‘ rough;' glaa and Hath, ‘ green * or 4 gray ; * 
dub/t, ‘black;’ garni, ‘ blue; 1 btudhe or Soy, 
1 yellow; * dcarg , 1 red j 1 gal and ban, ‘ white, * Thun, 
Bemnore is ‘ the great hill * ’ liulfoitr, ‘ the cold 
town / Ardglrts, 4 the gray height/ 

In Turkish names the commonest components are 
lot, * village; v hinsnr , 1 castle ; 1 serai, Dial ace j * 
kopri, 1 bridge ; ’ htmmttn, 1 hot baths ;* bazar, 

1 market ; 1 thigh, ‘ mountain ; ’ bagh, 4 garden ; * ah, 

1 water ; * enmk, * river’ dengh is, 1 sea ; * ill, 1 dis¬ 
trict ; 1 with the fjualifying elements yew, * new ; ’ 
esfci, ‘ oh !;* kora, 4 black / ah, ‘white; * kezil, 1 red ;’ 
(da, 1 beautiful; ’ hula, ‘high/ Tims, we have 
Yum-koi, 4 new village Eski-bazar, ‘old market 
luira-Mi, ‘black water ; 1 Ak-serai, 4 white palace ; ’ 
Dala-hbwar, ‘high castle;’ Kezil-crinak, l t)ie red 
river;’ Ak-dagh, ‘white mountain/ Mus-tagh, 
‘snowy mountainAla-hagli, ' beautiful garden/ 
Chinese names arc usually easy to explain. We 
have mines from colour?, such rs Hoang-ho, 

1 yellow river,* and Iloaupphai, ‘yellow sea fioni 
position, such as Nan-king, ‘.southern capital ; 1 
Nnn-shan, ‘southern mountains / Honan, ‘.south 
of the river/ Yuu-nan, ‘south of the clouds/ 
Tong-king, ‘ eastern capital/ Shan-lung, 'east of 
the mountain ; 1 or from .size, as Ta-kiang, * great 
rivev/ 

Countries often take their names from same 
small district which first became known to the 
outer world ; from some ruling or conquering tribe * 
ov from relative position Thus, Asia oiiginnlly 


denoted only the plain of Ephesus, Africa the plain 
of Carthage, Europe the plain of Thebes. India 
derives its name from the people who dwelt on the 
hanks of the Indus; Switzerland from tlm village 
of Schwyz; Peru from a small stream near Panama, 
800 miles north of the present boundary ; Italy from 
a district in Calabria winch first became known to 
the Greek? ; Greece from a tribe in Epirus, probably 
nob of Greek iaee, who first came in contact with 
the Hornnns; Russia from a Finnic corruption of 
tire Swedish name of the vikings who occupied 
Novgorod ; Hungary, Bohemia, and Bavaria from a 
temporary occupation by Hnnsand Boii; Scotland 
from the Scots, an invading Irish sept; England 
from the Angles; Franco fioiu the Franks, a Ger¬ 
man tribe whose chiefs founded the ruling dynasty ; 
Sweden and Denmark from the Suionca ami the 
Danes; Palestine from the Philistines who occu¬ 
pied the portion of the coast which first became 
known to the Greeks; and Portugal from Oporto, 
the first part of the modern kingdom to be con¬ 
quered fiom the Moors, Spain is the land from 
which the Phoenicians obtained the skins of 
4 rabbits;’ Brazil is the land which yielded the 
baza, a valuable dye-wood; Poland means * the 
ldnins / Lorraine takes it? name from Lothair, 
Bolivia from the liberator Bolivar, China from the 
TVdn dynast}*; Japan and Anatolia arc both ‘lands 
of the rising sun/ the Deccan is 'the south 
country / Norway, ‘the northern route 1 taken by 
the vikings; Austria is ‘the Eastern realm / "West¬ 
phalia, the land occupied by the inhabitants of the 
'western plain 5 of the YVeser. Northumberland 
was originally the whole district north of the 
Humber; Sutherland, Surrey, Suffolk, Sussex, 
Norfolk, Northampton, Essex, Wessex, and West¬ 
morland are nil named from their position. 

Nations are frequently called by their neighbours 
by a name dill event from that by which they desig¬ 
nate themselves. Thus, Germany is a name bor¬ 
rowed by the ltmnans from the Gauls, and is 
applied to a country called Deutschland by its 
inhabitants, who designate themselves a>s Deutsche, 
‘the people/ while the Slavs call them Niemiec, 
which means the 1 dumb’ or 4 unintelligible' people. 
Their French name is derived from that of the 
Allemimnic frontier tribe; the Magyars call them 
ftwabi&n?, the Finns and Gypsies call* them Saxons. 
The Welsh call ris Saxons, while we call ourselves 
Englishmen. Welsh is a general term meaning 
'foreigner/ applied hy Teutonic races to non- 
Teutonic tribes. Wc apply ifc to the Cymry, the 
Germans apply it to Italians. Cornwall, properly 
Corn-wales, is the land inhabited by the Welsh of 
tire horn; Walloon and Wallachian arc Teutonic 
names used to denote neighbouring races leaking 
I neo-Latin dialects. Those whom we call Lapps 
mil themselves Sahnte. Tlxiso whom we call 
Finns call themselves Quaiim or fiuonmlai&efc* and 
by the Russians arc called Tschnds, which menus 
‘ f oi eigne r.?’ or ‘barbarians/ The people who cull 
themselves either SlavR, ‘the speakers/ or Serbs, 
‘kinsmen,’ were called by the Germans Wends, 
which means 4 foreigners’ or 1 sliaiigei'K.’ 

The map abounds with names which record 
recent discovery or settlement. The Straits of 
xYIagcllan, Torres Strait, tlm Bermudas, the islands 
of Juan Fernandez and Fernando Po bear the 
names of Spanish and Portuguese explorers; Cape 
Horn, the Orange River, New Zealand, Now 
Holland, the Gulf of Carpentaria, and Tasmania 
or.Yan Diemen's Land licnr witness to the outer- 
| prise of tire Dutch; Montreal, Detroit, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and St Louis to French colon- 
ibnlnm in America; Behring Strait hears U\e name 
of a Dane in the Russian service; while Hudson 
Bay, Halim Bay, Davis Strait, Cook Strait, Buss 
jSh’aiL Vancouver Island bear the names of 
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English explorers. Jamestown, Charleston, Car¬ 
olina, Albany, New York, and Pennsylvania date 
from the time of the Stuarts, while Virginia points 
to an earlier, and Georgia to a later period. 

Tn attempting to discover the meaning of names 
it is essential to discover the oldest JForjns —plionctic 
corruption, assimilation, and popnlar etymology 
having often disguised tho modern forms bcyonil 
recognition. Tims, in the case of Brighton,' the 
ancienb form IMIitplmcs-stan shows tliat Bright 
the first syllable, is Lho genitive of the proper 
name Brihthelin, and that the second syllable is 
not ton but stonn, tho name probably referring to a 
stone house built by an early Saxon settlor. So 
Thornthorpe is shown by its old form to have 
nothing to do with the thorn-tree, hut to ha the 
thorp of Thorgrimr, while Weslow is the ‘ woman’s 
place,’ Dry pool is Dritpol, the muddy or dirty 
pool and not the dry pool; Thixendalc takes its 
name from tho sixteen dales which form the town¬ 
ship; Durham is an assimilated form from Dun- 
holm, and Stepney from Stebenhithe. 

The old dative" or locative suffixes which occur 
in the early forms of so many English and German 
names have been either disused or assimilated to 
other usual suflixos, Thus, tile locative Wcllon 
('at the wells’) has become Wei ham, Hnson (‘at 
tho houses’) has become Howshum, Col rum ('at 
tho summits’) is now Cowlam, Chillon {‘at the 
springs’) has become Killmm, Acluu (‘at the 
oaks’) is now Acklam, Fivelac (‘five pools’) is 
Filoy, and Ilodesfcam (‘ rood-stono') is now Rrnl- 
Bton. These instances may suilicc to show that it 
is of little use to guess at the meaning of the name 
from mere modem forms; it is omy when the 
ancient form of the name has been recorded that 
the meaning can be ascertained with certainty. 

Personal names as a rule are less obscure in their 
origin and meaning than local names, but owing 
to their tendency to transference and migration 
they are more liable to degradation and mutilation. 
Tlius, John, Gian, Hans, and Ivan are derived from 
Joannes; Sandy and Alec from Alexander; Jim, 
Iugo, James, and Ilamish from Jacob; Beppo, 
Seppi, Fifine, and Joo from Joseph; Peggy, 
Grolchen, Maggie, and Madgo from Margaret. 
The origin of most of our names now in common 
use is either Semitic, Greek, Gatin, Teutonic, or 
Celtic. To these five classes we may therefore 
direct our chief attention. 

The old Semitic names were frequently com* 
pounded with lho names of deities, as is seen in 
tho names of Babylonian and Assyrian monarch^. 
Tho name of Nebuchadnezzar is a prayer, ‘Nebo 
defend the crown ; * Nobashasban means ' Neba 
save me;’ Movodach-haladan is 'Mnrduk gave a 
son;’ Abcdncgn moans ‘the servant, of Nebo;’ 
Movdecai is ‘ belonging to Marduk ; J Shalmaneser, 
‘Shalman is favourable.’ The names of tho 
Assyrian kings, Assur-bani-pal, Assnr-dftn, Assur- 
rnilsir-pal, contain tho name of the eponymous god 
of Assyria, Many Hebrew names were funned on 
the same principle. Tims, Obadiah means 'the 
servant of tho Lord’ (JobowJi); Abrlicl, ‘the 
servant of God ’ (Elohim); Tobias or Tobiah, 1 the 
Lord is good;’ Abijah, ‘tho Lord is a father;’ 
Aliijnh, ‘the Lord is a brotherJehu, ‘ the Lord 
is lie;* Nehemiah, ‘ the Lord comforteth ;’ Joel, 
< tho Lord is God;’ Elijah, ‘God is the Lord,’ 
Many Hebrew names thus compounded,' such as 
Elizabeth, Samuel, Daniel, Josiah, Joshua, and 
John (Jcholiaunn, ‘whom Jehovah gave;’ Or. 
Joannes), have become common among omselves, 
together with a few, such as Mary, James, Aim, 
and Thomas, which do not contain the divine 
names. Modern Arabic names are derived, either 
from those of the Old Testament, as Moussa, 
Yacoob, Yusuf, Suleiman, and Ayoub (Job); or, 


like Ali, Hassnn, Fatima, anil Molmmmcd, fmtn 
the family of the Prophet; or from bynames of 
the Prophet, like Achmcfc (Ahmed), ‘the praised.' 
Many are compounded with divino titles, like Abd- 
el-Kader, ‘ the servant of the Holy One ; ’ or Abd- 
el'Raman, 1 the servant of the Exalted Gno.’ 

A Greek, like a Hebrew, bore only one name, 
though he might he described, for distinction, by 
the name of his father or of his birthplace, as 
Thucydides the Athenian, or Alcibimks the son of 
Clinias. The name of the eldest son was fre¬ 
quently the name nr a variation of the name of that 
of the paternal grand Father. The usngo of hearing 
only a single name Jed to the great variety of Gieek 
names, in the invention of which much ingenuity 
was displayed. Such are Aristarchus, ‘the host 
governor;' Agnthoelcs, ‘good fame;’ Alexander, 
‘ the helper of men;' Piuiqjpus, r the hor.se lover ;' 
Philemon, ‘the lover of thought;’ Avlstobulus, 
‘bast counsel.’ 0/ similar const ruction are 
Demosthenes, Hutnrch, Callicrates, Archimedes, 
Aicliiniachus, Anaxanden Thera arc also patro¬ 
nymics in -ides, as Aristides and An ax mill rides. 

The Roman?* seem at first to have homo only 
one name, hut at a very early period they adopted 
the Sabine practice, using a prenoincn or personal 
name, such as Titus, Quintus, or Marcus, followed 
by a gentile or tribe name, ending in -w, such as 
Julins, Claudius, or Tullius. This, in the case of 
patricians, was followed by a cognomen, usually 
derived from some personal peculiarity, sncli as 
Ocesar, Cicero, Naso, Torquatus, Tims, in the 
case oE Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus ia the pre¬ 
nomen, Tullius tho nonien, and G’ieeio the cog¬ 
nomen. Occasionally, in the case of diBtingmBhed 
personages, nn honorific ami omen, or seconu cogno¬ 
men, was added, such as Africnmia or German feus. 
A man might he called by the prenomen or the 
cognomen, or by the prcnoinen and noinon, or by 
the prenomen and cognomen, Tims, Cnius Julius 
Ckmr might be called either Gains, or Ctasar, or 
Cains Julius, or Cains GTroar, but our modern 
appellation Julius Cmsar would have been contrary 
to Roman usage. 

Tho old Teutonic names were compounded of 
two dements, a substantive and an adjective, 
usually expressing the chaxacteribties most prized 
by a fierce and warlike race, The commonest com¬ 
ponents are bem , 1 hear; 1 wilf or ulf, 1 wolf; 1 «»•«, 

‘ eagle; ’ her or hari, ‘ warrior; 1 helm, 1 helmet; 1 
gar , 1 apear;" elan, 1 stone; ’ whie, 1 friend ; 1 walk, 
‘power;’ mundy 1 protection; * rath or red, ‘coun¬ 
sel ;' grim, * fierce ; 1 hard, * stern;’ Mil, ‘ bold ;' 
ttdal or cthel, ‘noble; ’ hrod or rod, ‘glorious; 1 
hert, ‘bright, 1 Thus, Bernard is ‘the stem bear;’ 
Arnold, 1 eagle strength ; ’ Roger, ‘ glorious spear 
Richard, ‘stem might;’ Robert, ‘glorious bright¬ 
ness;’ Albert, ‘noble brightness;’ Alfred, ‘noble 
peaceAlhelsUn, ‘ noble stone j ’ Edmund, ‘noble 
protection;’ Ellielred, ‘noble counsel.’ 

The Teutonic name system prevailed among the 
Franks, BurgiindIans,' and Normans in Franco, 
the Goths and Lombards in Italy mul SpuiiV, as 
well as in England, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
Ilenco we get snch French names aa Louis 
(Hlodwig) and Lnthair (Hlodoclmr), with Italian 
names, such as Humberto and Garibaldi, and 
Spanish names, such as Gonzalo and Fernando, 
In England a complete change cama in with the 
Norman conquest. In the early entries in the 
Dmliam Liber Vitte wc find only such Anglian names 
as Herebald, Cynbcvt, Edwin, Arkel, and Jternulf. 
In the Durham Bohlvn book, com idled about a 
hundred years after the Conquest, Norman names, 
such as William, Robert, Walter, and Ralph, axo 
usual among tenants, hut the fathers of these men, 
when their names arc recorded, are mostly of the 
old English type, such as Oabert aiul Turkil. 
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In 13S0, when Bishop Hatfield made his survey 
of tiie f^amc manors, the old English names luul 
disappeared. No loss than 40 per rent, of the men 
are n a tug cl julin, followed by 'William with 22 per 
cent, while, if wo add Hubert ami Thomas, SO per 
cent, of all the men’s names are accounted for. 
In the Went Hiding poll-honk of 1370 John also 
heads the lint, ami move than half the men ave called 
either John, William, Thomas, or Richard. In the 
13th coil bury William is the commonest name, in 
the 14th ami following centuries John is^ first, 
with William second, till after the Revolution of 
1GSS AYilHam resinned, and has ever since retained 
the first place. This popularity of John, a name 
hardly to Ive found in Iioiue>day, 4 is believed to be 
due lo the supposed suitability in baptism of the 
Baptist's name, Sr> -Ionian was a name commonly 
given to eljildren who were baptised in water which 
bad been brought from the Jordan by pilgrims or 
crusaders, The prevalence of William is due to 
William the Conqueror, oE Ilohevt to nympatliy 
with the misfortunes of his son. Thomas came in 
with the minder of the great archbishop; the cru¬ 
sading exploits and the iiiimisonment of Richard I. 
made the uaiuo popular, while to the adventures of 
the paladins we owe Roland, Roger, and Reginald. 
In tho 14tli century Charles, James, and George 
ave almost unknown, awl even Henry is unusual. 
Charles only became popular after the execution 
of Charles I M and George came in with Dio Hano¬ 
verian dynasty. In the Ufcli century Mary, Sarah, 
and Aim, now so common, are scarcely to be found, 
ami Elizabeth usually appears in the form of 
Isabella, One-third of the women arc named 
either Agnes or Alice. It to these we add Joan, 
Margaret, Isabella, Cecilia, and Matilda, 75 per 
cent, of tlio women are accounted for. The great 
vogue of Agnes and Alice is explained by popular 
metrical legends. In the time of OlmrWl. Agnes 
1ms descended from tho lirsfc place to the tenth, and 
Alice from the second to the sixth. Ann and 
Elizabeth now head the list, followed Uy Jane, 
Margaret, Mary, Alice, Isabel, Dorothy, ancl Ellen, 
in the order named, while Sarah is seventeenth. It 
navy bo noted that it was not till after Die Restora¬ 
tion that two baptismal names were given to tho 
same person, 

Surnames were of very gradual introduction. In 
tho case of Etliclred bhc Unready„ Edmund Ironside, 
or Harold Bluetooth, wg have nob a tu mmies, but 
more nicknames, which did not descend to the 
child ion. Hereditary surnames make their appear¬ 
ance in the 12th century, in the 14th they are 
usual rather than exceptional, and even now in the 
mining clin trie Li of Etiglaud and in some parts of 
AVulcs they are not universally used. It is easy to 
detect tho process by winch surnames were intro¬ 
duced. Thus, afc the ejid of the 14-th century wc 
have Richard Johnson, son of John Richardson, 
where Johnson and Richardson ni o plainly descrip¬ 
tions or designations, but not true surnames. In 
the next generation Johnson would become the sur¬ 
name. In tlie same century we find families whose 
members arc designated as John Smyth, mm of 
Thomas AVright, Agnes Smythwyf, "ami Alice 
Smyth (high ter. Wo may detect bhc origin of 
a\udt residential surnames as Wood, Green, Lane, 
Tawusliend, Yates, and Wells in the descriptive 
entries John ab the Wodc, AYillitnu by the Green, 
Alice in tlio Lane, Agnes nt the Towncnd, Richard 
by the Kirkgatu, Thomas- atto the Welle. Other 
names, chielly these of tradesmen and artisans, 
indicate rccoTib migration, such as John of Don- 
caster, or William of York, while among the 
franklins and esquires, we find territorial sur¬ 
name* such as John de Cnwootl of On wood. 
In addition to these residential ami territorial 
Burn am os, patronymics, such as Jones, Johnson, 
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ami Jenkins, are innumerable. Theio arc also 
nicknames like White, Hogg, and GoodfeJlow, 
which have become hereditary ; surnames of o/lico, 
such ns AATlliam le Mayor and Robert le Falconer; 
and a very large class of names of occupation. 
Thus, tho surnames Lister, Walker, Dyer, Fuller, 
To/.ev, Tucker, and Webster all refer to the maun* 
fuc tore of cloth; Skinner, Barker, Lo rimer, and 
Sadler to that of leather. 

The oldest Celtic names resemble tlie Teutonic 
names Iii their construction. Thus Humnorix may 
be translated 1 the world king;’ TouLorix, 'the 
tribe king; 1 Vergobretoa, ‘the excellent judge;’ 
Cnnoheliuua (CyinbcHne), ‘ the war chief j r Boadi- 
cca, 'the victorious/ At a later time wo get 
names of another description, such as Ruadliri 
(Anglicised Rory), ’the red;' Raid lie (Anglicised 
Boyd), f the yellow;’ Cuniara, * the sea-hound 1 
(whence MacNamara); Seolnidhc, now Scully, 

* the reciter’ or * story-tellerBimini, now Bail’d, 

* the haul-,’ Taitlhg, now Teague aud TigliGj 1 the 
poet;’ aud Liagh, now Legge, ‘the physician’ 
or ‘leech/ AVith the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity we "cfc names of another class, as Taggart 
(a corruption of sacerdos), ‘the priest/ From 
maol, ‘a tonsured servant,* we have such names 
as Malone, Mahmy, and Mulveady. Malcolm 
means ‘the tonsured servant of St Columbia,/ 
From fjlolla (Anglicised ns gillie ), ‘a youth’ or 
‘servant, 1 wc obtain Kelly, ‘tlie servant; 1 Gil¬ 
christ, ‘the servant of Christ ; ’ Gillespie, ‘tlie 
servant of tho bishop;’ Gihil, ‘tlie servant of tib 
Paul; 1 Gilbride, 4 the servant of Sb Bridget;’ Gil¬ 
roy, * the red-haired servant/ Maq or Mac, ‘son,’ 
which in Welsh becomes Map and Ap, boa given 
rise to a host of patronymic surnames. Maclean 
is Mnc-giolla-Eun, * the son of tlie servant of 
John.* Mttckny, Magee, and Kay are corrup¬ 
tions of MacAedha; Kogan is Macfigan, Qunin is 
Mnclnn (Johnson), ICew is MacIIngh, ICeary rend 
Cavcy are MaeCiatdha, Quin is MucCoinn, Quirk 
is MacCovc, ICaue and Caine are MaeCathain, 
Cleg is MacLeagh, Cayley is MacCnolniclhe, and 
Macphmson means ‘ the son of the parson/ So in 
AValcs Price ami Bryce arc Ap Rhys, Powell is Aj> 
Hmvel, Pugh is Ap Hugh, Parry and Barry are Ap 
Harry, Bow on is Ap Owen, and Be van is Ap Evan 
(Johnson). The Irish \ta, ‘grandson’ or 1 descend¬ 
antwliioh has become O’, has also given vise to in¬ 
numerable patronymic surnames, but is riot found 
in Scotland or the Isle of Man. 

It may be mentioned that in England any one 
may take (mother surname or as many snnmmea 
as he pleases without either nn act of parliament or 
royal license. 

Tlie literature of tha subject is very extensive, but for 
tlie most part is either obsolete or unoriticnb Three 
pftinhtn-king monographs, Forstflmann’B AUdcutichca 
Namenbucft, Joyce’s Oviyin and History oj Irish Names 
o f Flaws, and Moore’s Surnames ancl Rface-nttmcs of tho 
Isle of Man, may bo almost unreservedly commended, 
Tho Etymoloyi&ch-yeeyruphisches Lexicon of Ur Egli is 
fairly comprehensive, dealing with more than 17,000 
names, and, though not in variably accurate, is a useful 
hook of reference. Dr Taylorfa TronAt «u'4 Places and 
Mr Hardwley’s h'ngliek Surnames are less technical, and 
cover a wide field. Lower’s Patronymica BrilannUja t 
Cocheris’ Lcs Noms dc Lieu , Biittmann’s Lie Dent - 
ccftcji Ortmumcn, Miss Yonge’a Hivlory of Christian 
Names, Miss Blaikio’s Dictionary of Place-names, and 
two books by Mr Ferguson, Surnames as a Science and 
The Teutonic Name System, may also bo consulted, 
always with caution, though usually with advantage. 

Namur (Flcm* Namcn), a city of Belgium, at 
the conlluence of tho Sombre with tho Iviouao, 35 
miles by vail KE. of BvursoU. AVith the exception 
of tho picturesque citadel (1784), the old fortifica¬ 
tions lmvo been raxed since 1806, their place being 
taken by a cordon of seven forte. Tlio town itself 
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Ima an Herod so much by war that it offers little of 
interest—the cathedral, completed in 1772, with 
tlio grave nf Don John of Austria ; the Jesuit 
church of Sb Loup (1653), a large military school, 
an antiquarian museum, momunenta of Leopold I 
ami the geologist Omalius d'llalloy (1783-1875), 
&c. Namur is noted for its cutlery, and also 
manufactures firearms, leather, paper, and tobacco. 
Pop. {1871} 20,030; (1880) *28,700. Ntumir was 
captured by Louis XIV. in 1692, hut recaptured in 
1605, after a ten weeks’ siege, by William IJL and 
c uiy undo Toby.' 

tho province of Nanmr, on the French frontier, 
lying between Hainan lb and Luxembourg, hns an 
aroa of 1414 so. m. Fertile and rich in minerals, 
it is watered by the Meuse, Sfliuhip, ami Lcsse. 
and traversed by wooded spin’s of the Ardennes 
(2000 feet). Pop. (1871) 313,055 ; (1880) 338,LS6. 

Nanaimo, a town on the east coast of 
Vancouver Island, 74 miles by rail NNYV, of 
Victoria. There are largo coal-mines in the 
district, ami the town is the chief scat of this 
trade. Pop. of district, 2803. 

Nana Sahib, the name under which Dundim 
Ianth, adopted son of the ex-peshwa of the 
Mahvattns, became known as the leader of the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857. Born about 1821, the son 
of a Brahmin in the Deccan, and educated as a 
Hindu nobleman, ho was bitterly disappointed that 
when the pcsbwa died in 1851 the latter’s pension 
was not continued to himself; and, industrious in 
fanning discontent with the English rule, on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny he was proclaimed peshva, 
and was responsible fur the massacres at Cawnpore 
(mV., and see India). After the suppression of 
the rebel lion ho escaped into Nepal. The date of 
his death is not known, 


Nancy, n beautiful French town, capital of the 
department of Meurfchc-ct-Moselle, lies on the left 
bank of the river Meuvfcho, at the foot of wooded 
and vino-clad hills, 220 miles by mil E, of Paris 
and 04 E, of S trashing. It comprises, besides 
several suburbs, the old and new towns (the 
former with narrow irregular streets, the latter 
open and handsome). It contains many fine 
squares and imposing edifices, and owes much of 
its architectural adornment to Stanislas Lesxcinskt, 
who,, after abdicating the ermvn of Poland in 1735, 
continued to reside hero as Duke of Lorraine till 
his death in 1706. His statue (1831) stands in the 
Place Stanislas, the principal square, which Is 
surrounded by important public buildings, as the 
hOtel-de-villc, the bishop’s palace, and the theatre, 
Other noteworthy features are the cathedral (1742); 
the churches Des Cordeliers and Notre Dame dc Bon 
Secourfi (1738), both with interesting monuments; 
St Epvre (1875); the 16th-century ducal palace, 
with the Lorraine museum; statues of General 
Dnmofr (1 S53) and Tiiieis (1S79); and half a 
dozen gates, looking more liko triumphal arches. 
-Clio institutions include a university with four 
faculties, a lyoeuiu, and a library of 40,000 
volumes. It has been the main centre of research 
into the therapeutic value of hypnotism. Naucy, 
which has grown much in importance since the 
German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, has manu¬ 
factures of cotton and woollen goods, artificial 
flowers, iron, tobacco, &o,; but its staple industry 
is embroidery on cambric and muslin. Pep. (1872) 
52,555; (1880) 70,020. Nancy, dating rro™ the 
12th century, was the capital of the duchy of 
Lorraine (q.v.), It was the scene of the death of 
Charles the Bold (1477), and the birthplace of 
Callot and Cl undo Lorraine. Sco works by Cay on 
(1840), Lepage (I860), and Courbc (1S86), 

Nniula Devi. See Himalaya. 

Naudu. See Rhra. 


Nankeen Cloth is a very durable fabric made 
ot a kind of cotton grown in China which id 
naturally of a bull-yellow colour, and this is aNo 
the colour of the clutli. The pbuifc which yield* it 
is (L^ lucre variety of Gossf/pittm k£i‘b(**'e,v die 
species which yields the ordinary white rotten of 
India and China, In the fust half of the m\\ 
century Nankeen cloth was much used in Great 
Britain for ladies 1 and children's attire, and also 
for men's trousers. It is still exported from China, 
but is now seldom seen in England. Imitation* of 
it were made in Europe by dyeing white cotton, 
and the name ‘Nankeen/ when now applied, ns it 
sometime* is, to certain kinds of cotton goods manu¬ 
factured in England, is not eonlmod to fabiicB 
resembling genuine Nankeen cloth. 

Nanking, capital of the province of Kiangfm, 
formerly the capital of China, on the Yangtze 
River, 130 miles from its mouth, Its name sig¬ 
nifies the Southern Capital, fiinoo the removal of 
(he seat of government to Peking (Northem Capi¬ 
tol } p in the beginning of the 15th century, the 
official name has been Kiangning, though the old 
name is preferred popularly. From 1853 to 1864 
it was the capital of the Taiping rebels, wlm 
destroyed nearly all the magnificent public build- 
ingH for which the city was once famous. Previous 
to Hint time the Walls enclosed an area nearly 20 
mile* in circumference, arul reached in many places 
an elevation of 70 feet. The most memorable of 
the mined buildings were the Porcelain Tower, 
described under China fVcI. IIL p, i 8 G; for ilins- 
tratioa, see Pagoda), tlio summer palace, and the 
tombs of the kings, with remarkable sepulchral 
statue*. Since its recapture by the Chinese im¬ 
perialists, Nanking has lcmuiicd its position aa tho 
Beat of the viceregal government, but shows few 
signs of recovery from its desolation. Although 
the manufacture of the well-known nankeen, and 
of satin, hns been revived, very little of the pottery, 
artificial flowers, and paper, for which it was once 
celebrated, are now produced. Tho government 
have, however, established cm arsenal on the 
European model. In 1842 it was captured by the 
British, and Sir Ilemy Bollinger signed the treaty 
of Nanking. Although specified in the treaty of 
Tientsin (1S58) 03 a river-port to be opened to 
foreign trade, little or nothing bus come of this 
concession. Pop. 150,000. 

Nantes, the seventh largest city of France, 
capital of the department of Loire-liiftrieurc, lies 
011 the right banlc of the tidal Loire ( hero 2000 
yards wide, and joined by the navigable Erdro 
and Sfcvre-Nuntoise), 35 miles from the sen, and 
248 by rail SW, of Paris. The natural beauties of 
the pita have been much improved by art, ami, the 
old town having been demolished between 1805 
and 1870, Nantes is one of the handsomest cities in 
n(i France, with its noble river, quays, bridges, 
shady boulevards, squares, and statues. The un¬ 
finished cathedral (1431-1352) contains Coloinb’ii 
splendid monument (1507) to the last Duke and 
Duchess of Brittany, and another (1879) to G on oral 
Xamnrifibre. The ducal castle, founded in 933, 
and rebuilt in 1460, was the occasional residence 
of Charles VIII. and most of Ids successors, the 
prison of Cardinal do Ket7. and Fouquct, and the 
place where on 15th April 1593 Henry IV. signed 
the famous Edict of Nan ten, which ga-ve freedom 
of religion to tlid Huguenots (q.v.j, and whose 
revocation by Louis XLV. on 18th October 1G85 
drovo 400,000 French into exile. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the splendid chinch of St Nicholas 
(1854), the palais do justice (1853), tho theatre 
(1787), and the now nost-oflice (1884), besides a 
museum, a picture* gal lory, and a library of 50,000 
volumes. Between 1831 ami 1887 £130,000 was 
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expended on harbour-works, but the rise since 1H45 
nf the port of «t Nftzaire (q.v.), near the mouth 
of the Loiie, find the increasing difficulty in the 
navigation of the river, have combined with depres- 
of trade to reduce the commercial importance 
of Nantes ; to restore which is the object of the 
tiiip-ciimil (1801) between the two places. The 
chief exports are hard u me, cereals, and preserved 
provisions, the chief imports sugar, iron, cocoa, 
and wines ; and their value respectively in 1S72 
was £2,200,000 and £2,800,000, in 1889 only £500,000 
and £2,100,000. Shipbuilding also baft greatly 

fallen off, hut still is one of the leading industries, 
together with the preparation of sardines, and the 
manufacture of Migav, leather, iron, nets, soap, 
machinery, <Sx.; whilst 10 miles below Nantes is 
the vast government: steam-engine factory of Imlrot, 
employing from 2000 to 30GU bunds, and familiar to 
every leader of Damlot’s Juris* Pop. of Nantes 
(1872) 112,947 ; (1680) 120,100. The Fortus Nam- 
nclum of the Homans, and the former capital 
of Ihittany—a rank it disputed with Xtenne*— 
Nantes has witnessed the nmmftgo of Anno of 
Bril tuny to Louis NIL (1499), the embarkation of 
the Young Pretender (1745), the t noyadeft > of the 
execrable Carrier (q.v.), the full of the Yendean 
leader Cat bed in can (1793), ami Lho arrest of the 
Duchess of Iforri (1832). Touche was a native. 
See works by Travers (1844) and Me 11 lev (1872). 

Nantucket an island (15 miles long) oiY the 
FOiith'Cftst coast of Massachusetts, On the north 
shore is Nantucket town (pop. 3727), with a 
nearly landlocked harbour. It was former!v a 
gieat seat of the whale-fishery, hut is now mainly 
noted as a summer-veaurt. 

NflUtwidi, a market-town of C’lieslnve, on the 
Weaver, 4 miles SW. of Crewe. U has boiiio 
quaint old timber houses; a fine cruciform parish 
church, Early English to Perpendicular in style, 
with a central octagonal tmver, 110 feet high; a 
OoLhic town-hall (1858); a market-hall (1807); a 
grammar-school (1611); and brine-baths (1883), 
The llalc.\i Givf/n ('white salt town *) of the 
Welsh, Nantwick was once the second hugest 
town in Cheshire, the seat of 300 salt-works in 
Lelaml’s day, a number. reduced to 100 through 
tbc discovery of better brine-pits in other parts of 
the Weaver's valley in 1624, since which (late the 
industry lias gradually quite died out. Toot and 
shoe making now is tbc principal industry. A 
great fire (1583), and its riege by tho royalists 
under Lord Dyron (1044) are the chief events in 
the history of Nautwiclu Pop. (1851) 5124 ; (188 L) 
7495. *Sce works by Platt (1818) and llall (1885). 

Naphtha is derived from the Persian word 
nafttU (, ‘to exude/ and was originally applied to 
liquid hydrocarbons which expde from the ground 
in tho neighbourhood of the Caspian Sen; in like 
manner it was applied to the natural oils found 
mote or less plentifully in nearly all countries of 
the world, and also bo tbc oil distilled from Bog¬ 
head mineral in Scot lamb But the inconvenience 
and danger of classing all these oils indiscrimin¬ 
ately ns Naphthas became apparent after the 
Scotch paraffin and the American petroleum refined 
oils begun to be used for domestic illumination. 
The word naphtha is still used in a very general 
and vague tense, and has no .specific application 
either scientifically or commercially lo any par¬ 
ticular liquid ; but since the more general applica¬ 
tion of the words paraffin nml petroleum to mineral 
oils tho flense in which the word naphtha is used 
has been narrowed considerably. The various 
British Petroleum Acts since 1862 have also aided 
in the interest of public safety in emphasising 
the wise distinction now made between the heavier 
nud safe hydrocarbon oils on the one hand, ami the 


volatile and unsafe hydrocarbon spirits or naphthas 
on the other. 

Commercially, naphtha is now understood to 
apply to the" inflanimahle distillates of crude 
mineral oils and coal-tar. For trade convenience 
the volatile distillates of petroleum ami shale oil 
are known respectively ns petroleum spirit and 
shale spirit, to distinguish each from the other, 
and bom from coal-tar naphtha. The term naphtha 
also embraces distillates of india-rubher, bonea, 
peat, and wood, the last of these being known as 
wood-spirit ov methyl alcohol. A few words with 
regard to each of these naphthas may serve to indi¬ 
cate more particularly Ihe nature and method of 
production, and also the uses to which they are 
died. 

’etroleum spirit is obtained from crude petro¬ 
leum iu the process of refinement hy distillation, 
The first or lightest portion of the oil which passes 
over from the still, being highly inflammable, is 
not allowed to mix w r ifcli tlie burning oil, hut is run 
into a separate or naphtha tank. American crude 
petroleum yields from 15 to 20 per cent, of crude 
naphtha, which in some of the refineries is separ¬ 
ated into gasoline, sp. gi\ ‘640 to ’650; benzine, 
sp. gr. *670 to ’710; anil benzoline nr deodorised 
spirit, sp. gr. *710 to *730. ltussifiu crude petroleum 
yields a comparatively small proportion of naphtha, 
about- 5 or 6 per cent., which is separated into light 
benzine and heavy benzine, varying in sp. gr, 
from ’730 to *775. Slmle spirit is a product of the 
evudo oil distilled from shale, which is one of the 
important mining and chemical industries of Scot¬ 
land. This crude oil contains 4 to B per cent, of 
naphtha, haviug a W> gr. of ‘715 to *740 ; but some 
of the .shale-oil waiks produce a small quantity of 
gasoline with a sp. gr. of *640 to ‘689, Coal-tar 
naphtha is distilled from the tar obtained from 
coal in gas-works, The production of tar is 10 
to 12 gallons per ton of coal put through the 
retorts. This tar on distillation yields from 5 to 
20 per cent, of naphtha ftccoiding to the quality 
of oonl used. Gas-inv from Newcastle coal gives 
only 5 per conk of naphtha, while the tar from 
some canned coals yields as much as 20 per cent. 
Coal-tar naphtha has a sp. gv. varying from ‘850 
to '950, and is thus much heavier than the 
naphthas obtained from crude mineral oils. Coal- 
tar naphtha may lie fractionated into a variety of 
hydrocarbons with boiling-points ranging from 175° 
to 359°; but tlie two of the greatest commercial 
importance are benzole aiul ordinary naphtha, 
Caoutchine is tt naphtha obtained bv the ilos true* 
tivc distillation of caoutchouc or imlm-nibber. Ib 
also limy he fractionated into a number of hydro¬ 
carbons of (liirorcnt densities and boiling-points, 
llone-naphtha is obtained by Urn distillation nf 
bones in the manufacture of animal charcoal. It 
is known also as bone-oil, or DippeVa animal oil. 
Owing to some neutral or nitrogenous substance as 
yet unknown, it possesses a peculiarly offensive 
smell, and until some easy means is discovered of 
removing this very objectionable feature bone-oil 
can never become of much use as a naphtha. Tlie 
crude naphthas obtained from these various sources 
are all re lined or purified by similar processes—viz. 
simple rcdistillatiqn by means of steam, as in 
America, for tlie lightest fractions ; but for the 
heavier spirits a treatment with sulphuric acid 
and then with caustic soda, and a subsequent 
washing with water are necessary provions to 
redistil lution. 

Tho uses to which in the industrial arts the 
different qualities of naphtha are applied arc very 
numerous, Tbc lighter spirits, such as benzole aiul 
benzine, being solvents of grease and oil, are used 
for detergent purposes. Benzoline was for some 
years burned pretty generally by the poorer obisses 
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in cheap benzoline or sponge lamps; but its use in 
this way lias Imp oily been greatly restricted, if 
not quite superseded, by tlm low juice at which 
petroleum and p/ira/Im oils have for some years 
been obtainable. The light naphthas arc also"used 
for extracting the perfumes of (lowers anil plants, 
and the oil from various seeds. Gasoline is em¬ 
ployed exclusively for carbine tting air-gas. The 
hulk of the coal-bar naphtha, and much nf the slialc 
and petroleum spirit, are employed as solvents in 
tlie manufacture of india-rubber anil gutta-percha 
goods. They are also solvents of wax, and fatty 
and resinous bodies generally, and are so used in 
refining the heat qualities of paraffin wax. Lnige 
quantities are consumed in naphtha, torch, ami 
other Haring lamps for outside use. They are also 
R&cd as a siihstitute for turpentine in the prepara¬ 
tion of paints; and in Scotland the solvent action 
of slmlc spirit is turned to account in the prepara¬ 
tion of an anti-damp or stone- and timber preserving 
fluid called Alexinotoii. A considerable percentime 
of paraffin wax is dissolved and hold in solution Cv 
the spirit; and if tins liquid he applied to freestone, 
brick, or wood, it passes into the pores of the mate- 
rial, anil the spirit rapidly evaporating leaves die 
wax permanently in the stone or wood, so that 
water cannot be absorbed by it. While for these 
various purposes all the naphthas produced in 
Britain find a ready market, in Ameiica and 
Bussia petroleum spirit is made in such anonlities 
that it is impossible to find profitable outlets for it 
all; and although large quantities in many petro¬ 
leum refineries are consumed ft$ fuel under the 
stills, yot much of the crude naphtha has to he 
burned in waste juts to get rid of it. 

Naphthalene, C i[( H hl is a solid substance ob¬ 
tained from Coal-tar (q.v.). It forms thin, trans¬ 
parent, brilliant plates with a pearly lustre and 
unctuous to the touch. It melts aWTO" (80 g C.) 
anil boils at 422° (217* &), but it readily sublime* 
at a much lower temperature. Although not very 
in Hummable, ibis used (as in the A1 bo-carl >on light) 
to increase the illuminating power of coal-gus, the 
naphthalene being placed in a metal receiver heated 
by the gas-llame, and fche illuminating gas passed 
stowly through. A smoky hub brilliant light is thus 
obtained which under some circumstances may he 
useful ^ Naphthalene is of most importance from a 
scientific standpoint. Its molecule of C A0 II^ may ho 
regarded ua made up of two aromatic nuclei, having 
two atoms of carbon in common; but for further 
information on this point, see Aromatic Series, 
Naphthalene forms an extensive series of derivatives 
in which one or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced 
by NO*—chlorine, bromine, &c. 

Napier, the chief porb and city of the provincial 
district of Huwkc’s Bay, New Zeal ami, on the east 
coast of the North Island, Port Aliuriri (or Seindo 
Inland ), where most of the wholesale * tores are 
situated, is within the municipal boundary. A 
railway, intended eventually to connect with "Well¬ 
ington, wa!j open to Woodvi Lie (G7 miles) in 18S0. 
The harbour has been deepened in order to accom¬ 
modate largo vessels, There is a considerable ex¬ 
port of timber and wool, tinned and frozen meat. 
The exports for the year ending June 1S8S amounted 
to *£738,652 (wool, £589,G7G)- It is the scat of 
the bishop of Waiapu. Pop, (1889) 8597- 

Napier, Sin Charles, English admiral, was 
cousin to the hero of Siml and the historian of 
the Peninsular war, and was born Gth March 
1786, at Morel]iston Hull, near Falkirk. At 
thirteen he went to sea as a naval volunteer. In 
1808 he received the command of the Itccniit, 18 
guns, and had his thigh broken by a bullet. He 
Kept up a running light in the West Indies with a 
French liue-of-buttle shin, and assisted in her 
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capture. Thin obtained him a post captaincy; 
but being thrown out of active seivice, ho served 
ashore as a volunteer in Hie reninMilnr army, and 
was wounded at Uusaco. Cimmmmliog the 3%mr# 
in lStl, lie inflicted on incredible amount of (bunage 
upon the enemy in the Mediterranean, In 1814 he 
led the way in the haKFirdmis ascent ami descent 
of the Potomac; and he took mi active pint in the 
operations against Bnhhuoie. In 1829 he received 
the command nf the Galatea, a 42-gun frigate, ami 
wo* employed ‘on particular service’ on the toast of 
Portugal. Becoming acquainted with tins leader 
of the Constitutional parly, lie accepted the com¬ 
mand of the licet of the'young qunen ; and h\ 
defeating the Miguelite fleet In* concluded the wav, 
and placed Donna Maria nn the tluone. He wn- 
made admiral-in-chief of the Portuguese ntuy, ami 
attempted to remodel il ; lint official and eomipr 
influence was too strong for him, and he returned 
to England. In the vvnr between the Porte nml 
Meheiuet Ali lie organised a land force, with 
which he stormed Sidon and defeated Ibrahim 
Pasha among the height* of Mount Lebanon. lie 
took jiart in the naval attack on Acre, blockaded 
Alexandria, v and cnndnded a emt rent ion with 
Mcliemet Ali. In 1847, now a K.C.lj,, lie received 
the command of the Channel licet. "When the 
Hiifciiun war broke out he wns sent out to cmutnancl 
the Baltic fleet; hut the capture of llouiavsund 
failed to realise the high expectation* formed, mid 
he was deprived of Ids command. He twice sat in 
parliament, for Marylcbone and Southwark, and, 
until his death at his Hampshire seal, Merehishui 
Hall, November 0, I860, he laboured lo leform the 
naval inlministration. See liis Life and Corrcsjmul- 
cnce (1SC2). 

Napier, Sin (Jiiaulks James, the conqueror of 
Sind, was great-grandson of the fifth l/mt Napier 
mid a descendant of Napier of Merchiston. lie 
was horn at Westminster 10th August 1782, ami, 
having received a coninihsioii in his twelfth year, 
served in Ireland during the rebellion. He com¬ 
manded the 60th Foot during the i client on 
Corufia; ami at the fatal hattlc in which Sir John 
Moore fell he was wounded in live places and 
made prisoner. Maishal Key dismissed Min, 
with permission to go to England, where lie 
enfraged in litemrv work, and even wrote an his¬ 
torical loinariec, Li 181J he returned to the Pen¬ 
insula. At Cun, where he fought as n volunteer, 
lie find two homes shot muter him. At Nusaco lie 
was shot in the face, having his jaw broken and 
his eye injured. He recovered in time to he present 
at the battle of Puentes d'Onoio and the second 
sie^o of lludajoz. He took part in a fighting 
crm»c oil’ the (VlieMipeflke, capturing 1 Anwikav 
vessels, and making frequent descents upon the 
coasts. IIu did not return to Euiope soon enough 
for Waterloo, hut was engaged in the storming of 
Ouinbrai, and accompanied the army to Paris. 
After the pence he was, hi 1818, made 'pnvw nor of 
the island of Cephaloniu, the aHfaiis of which he 
administered with great energy and intelligence; 
hut, being of an excessively combative disposition, 
ho became embroiled with the authorities at home. 
In 1833 he was made a K.C.B., nml in 1S41 was 
ordered to India to assume the command of the 
jinny of Bombay against the ameers of Sind. Ilis 
destruction of a fortification called Human Gliur, 
in 1843, was a most re in [likable military feat. The 
fearful battle of Jlceanee (q.v.), on 17th February, 
followed, where Napier, villi 24300 English and 
sepoys, defeated 22,000 Babichs, strongly posted. 
The‘’ameers aWroialered, except Bheie Mohammed, 
who brought 25,000 men into line of battle at 
Hyderabad. Napier lmd only 5000 men, hut in 
three hours his little army gained a decisive victory, 

A few dius afterwards Napier was in the palace 
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of the aineeiH, and master of Siml; rmd after ttie 
annexation Lord Ellenborough made him governor 
nf Sind. He gained tho respect and reverence of 
the inhabitants, but soon became engaged In an 
acrimonious war of despatches with tin? British 
authorities. In 1847 he returned to England. 
After attending a scries of festivals in liiM honour, j 
lio lived in retirement until tho disasters of the 
Sikh war caused the eyes of his countrymen to he 
turned to the hero of Sind. He went to India, 
hut found on his airival Lhab tho Sikhs had been 
routed. lie now turned his attention, as com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army in Lidia, to the subject 
of military reform, and quarrelled with Lord Djil- 
honsie. He hade a final adieu to the East in 1851, 
and returned to his native country, where he 
resided until his death, which took "place at his 
seat, at Oak lam Is, near Portsmouth, on 29 th 
August ISnS, He had then attained the rank of 
lieutenant-general, wnsG.C.IL, and colonel of the 
‘22d Foot. Tt miust he remembered to his honour 
that he was the first English general who ever 
recorded in his despatches the names of private 
soldier.-. who had distinguished themselves, side by 
side with those of officers. Brave to rashness, 
ready alike with tongue, pen, and sword, quarrel¬ 
some with his superiors, hub beloved by his soldiers, 
and, to crown ail, of wild yefc noble and sinking 
appearance, Napier was one of the most remark¬ 
able men of his time. See the biography by his 
brother {4 voK 1857), that by AY. Napier Bruce 
(1885), and tho short Life by Sir \V, Butler (1800), 

Uia brother, Km William Francis Patrick 
Navier, K.C.B., was horn 17 th December 1785, 
served in tlio Peninsular campaign, and became 
lie n ten ant-gen oral. Besides his famous History of 
the War in the Peninsula (0 vota 1828-40], lie 
nuhlmlied The Conquest of k'cimle (1845), and the 
Life of his brother Kir Charles (1SC7). He died at 
f.'lapham, 12th February 1800. See his Life by 
H. A. Unices (1864). 

Xapicr, Jonx, Lain! of Morchiston, uvis* born 
at Merc bis ton (’astle, near Edinburgh, in 1550. He 
matriculated at Kt Andrews in 1563, and travelled 
for some Lime on the Continent, returning to bis 
native country highly informed and cultivated; 
but, dcclining\nH civil employments, he preferred 
tins seclusion of a life devoted to Utnnry and 
scientific study, In 1593, however, he was one of 
a deputation of six to the lting regarding tho 
punishment of the ‘Popish Rebels •' and in the 
same year he published his PI(tine. Discouenj (or 
‘Interpretation') of Ike whole Jieudution of Saint 
John (revised ed» Kill; 5th ad. 4to, 1645). Hi 
the dedication to King James VL he <?ftvc his 
uiuja4y some very plain advice regarding tho 
propriety of reforming Ids ‘ bouse, family, and 
court;'"and the work went through numerous 
editions in English, Dutch, French, and Herman. 
In July 1594 he made a contract with Logan of 
llestnlrig for the discovery of treasure in Fust 
Castle. About this time he seems to have devoted 
much of Ids time to the invention of warlike 
machines for the defence nf the country against 
Philip of Spain, and a list of the muug exists at 
Lambeth Palace, dated 159(1. Like other eminent 
men of the time, Nupicr, though a strict Presby¬ 
terian, seems to have been a believer in astrology 
and divination, hi 1506 he proposed the use of 
salt as a fertiliser of land. In MU4 he fust gave 
to the world his famous invention of Logarithms 
(q.v.), iji a treatise entitled Mirijici Lor/arithmontin 
C(i n on its Dmripiio (4to, Ed in,). Napier’s next 
work was Uabdofogiiv sen Numeration™ per Vir • 
(jitfax iibri duo (Eiiin. 1617), detailing an invention 
for simplifying and shortening the processes of 
null tip li cation and division mechanically by means 
of the device subsequently known ns j\ T nj)icr\? 


Pones— an arrangement of narrow slips of hone 
ivory, metal, or pasteboard, inscribed with figures, 
This ingenious contrivance, however, was super 
seded by his logarithms, Fie also prepared u 
second work on logarithms, showing their mode oi 
construction and application, with an appendix 
containing several propositions of spherical trigono¬ 
metry, and those fonnnhe which are now known 
by his name. This work was published after his 
death (4th April 1617) by his son Robert in 1619. 
There is an English translation by AY. 11. Mac¬ 
donald, Tkc Cmndrurfion of the Wonderful Canon 
of Logarithms, with a catalogue of the various 
editions of Napier’s works (1889), Napier’* eldest 
son, Archibald, was raided to the peerage as the 
first Lord Nnpior by Charles I. in 1627, and Ids 
descendants still bear the title—the ninth Haven 
Napier having in 1872 become also Baron ICtLrick 
in the peerage nf the United Kingdom. 

Two Lives of Napier have been published, the oug by 
the Earl of Buoli.ui ( 1787), ami the other by Murk Napier 
(1834), who also edited Aw Logidied, ‘The Baron of 
Jlcrcliistoji his !>ookc of Aiithmetioke and Algebra ’ 
(1839), reprinted from a manuscript copy for the IJanna- 
iyne Club. This work had keen an finally transcribed 
from Napier's notes by his sou Robert. 

Naiiior* Macyky, born at Glnspov, 11th April 
177G, was educated there and in Edinburgh, and in 
1799 became a writer to the Signet, in 1805 Signet 
Librarian l which post he retained till 1837), and 
in 1824 first professor of Conveyancing. Tic edited 
tlie supplement to the fifth edition of the Encydo- 
pu'dift Brilannku (6 vols. 1816-24), and in 1829 
.succeeded Jeffrey as editor of the Edinburgh lie view 
(q.w). Among his contributors were Slacaulay, 
Carlyle, J. B. Alii I, Sir “William Kamil tun, and (ali\s 
for the editor !) Brougham. He died 11 fh February 
1847. See his interesting Correspondence 

Napier of Mn&'rialn, Loud. Ilobuvi Cornelia 
Napier was born in (Vylon, 6tli December 1810, 
and was educated at the Military College at 
Addiscomhe, He entered the Bengal Engineers 
in 1826, served in the Sutlej campaign, was 
wounded while acting an chief-engineer at the 
siege of Multan, and had a prominent shave in 
the battle of Gujriit. As chief-engineer of tho 
Punjab, with the imik of colonel, he greatly de¬ 
veloped the resources of the country. During 
the Indian Mutiny lie was chief-engineer in Sir 
Colin Campbell's army, and especially distin¬ 
guished himself at tho siege of Lucknow, and 
was made KAMI. He received the thanks of 
parliament for his services in the Chinese wav nf 
1858. As commander of the expedition in Abys¬ 
sinia (fj.v.) in 1868, lie achieved a brilliant success, 
both by Ids whole management of the short cam¬ 
paign and in the storming of Magdula, which ended 
it. On his return lie received the thanks of parlia¬ 
ment, an annuity of £'2U0Q, was made CAUL, and 
created Baron Napier of Magrlala. In 1870 he was 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the forces in 
India, and nominated a member of the Indian 
Council. In 1876-82 he was governor of Gibraltar, 
and on resigning was made FiehLinaishal, in 1886 
Constable of the Tower. He died 14th January 1S90. 

Naples owes its foundation to a body of Greek 
colonists, two settlements, Piihcopolih and Noapolis, 
existing for many years side by side ass one com¬ 
munity, Perth on ope. In 328 n.C. both were sub¬ 
dued by Home; from that time PalreopoliH dis¬ 
appear*, whilst its neighbour was made an ally of 
Rome. It resisted Pyrrhus, deterred Hannibal, 
but fell through treachery into the bauds of Bulla’s 
partisans (82 u.tv), who massacred the people. 
Under the empire it was a favourite place of 
residence for the emperors ami the upper classes 
of Rome, and of the poets Virgil, Statius, Si Bus 
Itftlicus, luxury and pleasure, ami its beautiful 
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limn l full, it Rifled with the GrOtlw, but w<w seized (£‘240,7<)0} y ^eni|» find Hnx (£293.4501, eeioafn 
by Bolisanus(»36), ami six yearn later by Totiln. (£04,700), emiicry (£100,27)0), to tlie annual 
Nar.ses recovered it srimi after for the Byzantine value of £1,072,000; ami importing cereals 


^ aiilcs ^covered it mm after for the Byzantine value of £1,072,000; ami importing cereals 
emperors, wlionmdc it tbo bead ot a dueliy. This (£1,303,500), metals(£730,S00), cottons(£707,250), 
in the beginning of the. 8th century asserted its ; woollens (£336,300), li\e animals (£354,1100), 

independence, ami retained it ini til the whole earthenware, gin**, &c.. (£336.150), onriierv 

country was subdued by the Normans (q.v.) in the (£250,250), silks ( £17*1,300), groceries < £173,400 j, 
libit centuvy, io the Novuinn dynasty succeeded fqierie, hemp and flux, dyes, chemical*, &<*., to an 

that of the Hohcnstaufcn. But their arch-enemies, average total of £5,563,01K). She trailer iJiinciiinlk 


iuau oi tne nacaiuon. imt tlioir arch-enemies, average total of £5,563,000. She trailer iniMeiiiidk 

tho popes, conferred the sovereignty of Naples with Britain (animal total, £2,206,400) and France 
upon UmvlGS of ^iiou, who in the battle of Bene- (£1,801,000). Naples has many employments but 
yeiito (l-Ob) annihilated the i rower of the imperial few iudnstries, and these insignificant, cnihisling 
{(ilnbeUinc) party. ^ Iheiimlomimuiceof the papal mainly of woollen, Milk, and linen imuiii/aetares, 
((Tiielph) party during the reign of Hubert T., who "loves, soap, perfumery f jewellery, earthenware, 
was the patron of Dante and Boccaccio, the de- bats, and carriages. Afacaroni (ilv.) is almost in* 
praveil libertinism of his heiress and granddaughter digcnoits to the Neapolitan seaboard. Fishing 
Joanna, the ravages committed by Herman nier- snppnrts many of the inhabitants. Tlie neigh hour - 
canaries ami by the plague, futile attempts to liood is the market-garden of Italy, 


recover Sicily ( and the feuds of rival claimants to 
the throne, are the leading features during the 
rule of the Angevine dynasty, which expired with 

1 . 1 ..m _ i _ "r__ tt * i t , 1 


Its attractiveness, flue not only to its site, hut 
to its tonic ami bracing climate, specially delight¬ 
ful in autumn ami winter, ami, thanks to the sca¬ 


the profligate Joanna II, in 1435. lb was sue- breeze, quito tolerable in the 'muniror-lmat, 
ceeded by that of Amgen, which had mind Sicily inspired the well-known proverb, ‘SeeNftplej 


ijle.s and 


from tlie time of the Sicilian Vespers ( 1282). Dnr- then die,’ Its charms have remained proof against 
mg the tenure of the Aragon line, various nnsuc- innumerable sanitary diawhacks, defective dmin- 
cessful attempts wore made by the House of age, impure water-supply, and the fever preserves- 
Anjou to recover their lost sovereignty ; and the of its poorer quartern with their &ub ten an win dens, 
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country, especially near the 

scftcoaot, wm repeatedly j - “ - ~ W~ J' 

ravaged by the Turks. Be- -A?:-\ 
tween 1494 and 1504 the :.-j > 

French and Spanish djs- 8 

puled between them the ^ <? )&>: 1 ^ 4 %, 

possession of Naples, and -s ' W.*.;^ r 8- tfs.faj._ TorredR&UJfA 

victory Inclined to the " fr T \ _ '• " Crcc ? 

latter. Naples was united J TSf^»\ ; ; " ^MproddA i. % 

with Sicily, forming the vw' : ‘ 

kingdom of tho Two Sicilies, AjUSL/5 | ?gjr r 'lf of N iA P L'£-S / X. 

and was governed by vice- ; ... ,1 t 

roys of Spain down to 1707. * -- . - - 

The most otrildnu episode 

dui'ing this period was the r '- i ^-V--. --a. \u,” .. 

revolt of Maxanielto (o.v ). -' v ; - - :. V ' 

During tho war of tlie ,^7i-, . f ,.„ - 

Sinmisii Succession (n.v.), '_: * MV. Jv j ■ &$**~*~ 

Naples was wrested from Tfy^i i^'1=""^"■ ' 

Spain by Austria (1707); — ~ 4 V c ftp xi.r. V W^‘ '. 

but 111 1735 was given to Fngllili Mil« L ' - 'P^S-^ , CampanelUi 

Don Carlos, Lliinf son of lJ J L 1- L J. -L° f- , W, 1 

P/iilin V. of Spain, who 

founded tin? Bourbon dynasty. In 1789 the troops in course of removal since June 1839. The impetus 
of the French Republic invaded Naples and con- to this work was given by the fearful olid era 
verted it into the Parthenopean Republic (1799). explosion of SeptChiW 1884, when in one night 
For Nelson’s shaio in Neapolitan politic^ afc this nearly 2000 people were attacked, and about 
time, see Nelson. A second invasion by Napoleon 1000 of them died. The new drain age* works 
(1806) ended in the proclamation of his brother, carry the sewage to Cuimc, thus relieving tlie 
Joseph, as king of Naples; and, when Joseph sea-margin, under the principal hotels, of the 
assumed the Spanish crown in 1808, that of Naples liquid poison that used to stain the water black 
was awarded to Joachim Murat. On the defeat liard-hy the most frequented marine-baths, and 
and execution of Mumfc in 1815 Hie -Bourbon mo/i- infect the oysters mmred in boskets near the 
arch, Ferdinand IV., was restored. The insnnec* shore. An aqueduct opened in 1885 furnishes pure 
tiiwmiy movements oi 1821 and 1848 were the fare- drinking-water to every part of the city. Along the 
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to tins work wils given uy tlie teanui dioiera 
explosion of Sep ten iiber 1884, when in one nig lit 
nearly 2000 people were attacked, and about 
1000 of them died. The new drain age* works 


runners of the overthrow of tho Bourbon rule by 
(laribiridi (o-v.) ami the Sardinians, and the incor¬ 
poration of Naples in the kingdom of Italy (1861). 


quay considerable improvements are in progress—u 
new harbour, solid embankments, and commodious 
promenades following up the handsome squares, 


See Hintory of the Kint/dom of Naples (1734-1825), by planted with trees ami parterres, new streets cut 
Oollcttn, Eng. trims, by S. Horuor (2 vols. Edin. 1858); through the more populous quarters, a fine embank- 


and sec also Italy, Sicily, and Ferdinand I. and II. meiiL carried along tlie a ea- front, and the Corso 
Naples (Gr. and Lat. Ncapolix, Ital. Napoli), Vittorio Kmiinuele, a road tiaveiMiig all the 
bill 1860 the capital of tho kingdom of Naples, is heights nhovo tho city—these latter improvements 
the largest of Italian cities, and, with the doubtful begun and partly flushed under King Victor 


exception of Conatantinonle, the most beautifully 
situated in Europe, 101 miles by rail SE, of Rome. 
It is tiro *eat of an archbishop. Pop, (1881) 
163,172; (1880) 514,286. Naples is one of the 
busiest ports of the kingdom, exporting wine 
and olive-oil (£504,150), chemicals find perfumery 


Emmanuel, 

Naples occupies the base and flanks of a hill- 


of an archbishop. Pop, (1881) range rising, amphitheatre wise, from the sea, 
514,286. Naples is one of the and divided into two unequal parts by the Capo* 
r the kingdom, exporting wine dimonle, S. Elmo, and Fizzofalcmic heights, the 


latter ending in the small ridga crowned by the 
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Cavtcl dcirOvo. The most ancient and populous 
part of the city lies in the eastern crescent, and 
if* intersected fiom north to south by the Via Toledo 
(now Via tli Koma), tlie main historic street of 
Naples, move densely peopled than any other of 
equal space in Em ope. Numerous broad streets 
have lately been built-on this side of the city. 
A fine quay extends eastward to the Casfcel del 
Carmine. "To the back of this lies the poorest and 
most populous quarter, now bein'? dismantled. 
Westward rung the less ancient city, smaller in 
extent, but freer as to air and prospect^ mid fre¬ 
quented by the more favoured eludes, resident and 
migratory! Along the sou-margin extend the royal 
gaulens and the Itinera di C’hiuja, the lower 
boundary of the comparatively new quarters built, 
against the slope. On the Yomero Hill, in the 
north-west, hom<c-construct ion is busily going on 
to accommodate Hie inhabitants of the"dismantled 
* look erics' near the harbour, for whom dwellings 
have also been built beyond the railway station to 
the east of the city. Naples is tlnoe" miles long 
and two broad. It lias a modern look, but in spite 
of external change still presents the same noisy, 
vivacious, mercurial life so astonishing and ere 
long so opjires,sive in its monotony to the new¬ 
comer from the north. From the precocious street 
aral> to the gray haired and vociferous mendicant, 
with a whole army of importunate pedlars, cabmen, 
newsvendors, flower-girls, and touts between, there 
is no pause night or day—that‘Naples never goes 
to bed * js indeed n scarcely exaggerated saying! 
The historic interest of the suburban quarters along 
the shore is greater than in the city. But its poverty 
in tfiiveo-Homan antiquities is made up for by its 
National Museum, becoming daily richer in arch ec¬ 
ological treasure-trove from Pompeii, while its 
splendid aquarium teems with typical specimens 
ol the llora anil fauna of the Mm ii term no mi, ami 
forms the exhibition-room of its Zoological .Station 
(q.y.). Of architectural interest Naples lias little. 
Besides her five forts and four gates of medieval 
construction, she lias upwards of 300 churches, 
Including the cathedral (1*272-1316) of St Januaiiiis 
(cj.Y.h whoso blood is said to liquefy in the phials 
containing it on three yearly festivals. The 
university (1224), with nearly 100 teacher* nnil 4150 
fliiirtenty "the royal palace, the catacombs, and, stih 
mere, the law-courts are worth visiting. Naples is 
excellently equipped with libraries : the National 
Library (1804) lms 275,000 books and 8000 M8S. ; 
the University Library (1812), 150,000 bonks ; and 
the Bvancivcdaua (1073), 150,000 books and 3000 
MbS, The San Carlo Theatre (chiefly for opera) I 
is one of the largest in Italy, though much less 1 
popular than the San Carlinu/uncvcrl to ‘ Pnlciiiolla 1 
(the Italian Punch). In line avt Naples is jhhw—. 
her music, in spite of her devotion to opera, adding 
nothing to the European repertory; the plaintive 
songs of her fishermen are as distinctive of the 
Mediterranean as tl\o Venetian burnt r no/e me of 
tlio Adriatic.—The province has an area of 33(i 
sq. nu, and a population (1389) of 1,000,032. 

Napoleon I., emperor of the French. Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte, the second son of Charles Bonn- 
parte and his wife Lctizia tie Uni noli no, wns bom 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 151h August 1799. 
In 1779 he entered the Ituynl Military School of 
ftrieiutb lo Cbdtcau ; there be remained till the 
autumn of 1784, when he was transferred to the 
Military School of Vans, according to the usual 
routine. An official report nil him by the in¬ 
spector of Military Schools in this year speaks 
highly of his conduct, and notifies Ms great jjro- 
fwiuncy in mathematics and fair knowledge of 
history and geography, but says he is not well up 
in ornamental studies or in Latin, and, enviously 
enough, adds that lie will make an excellent 


sailor. Napoleon lost his father in 1785, and the 
I same year lie was commissioned as second-lieu - 
| tenant of artillery, in which capacity he served 
at Valence and other garrisons. He sperit his periods 
of leave in Corsica, aud appears to have wished to 
play the leading part in the history of his native 
island, allowing the first signs of his am bilious and 
energetic character. During the critical times 
| following the first French Devolution, lie at first 
! joined the moderate party nf Puuli; hut, trying for 
I ‘military power, though‘‘by untiling activity and 
! reckless audacity he succeeded in being elected 
lieutenant-colonel of the National Volunteers of 
Ajaccio, lie failed in an attempt to seize that town 
and was obliged to return to Trance. Although 
lie had forfeited his French commission by over¬ 
staying hi* leave, the second l(erotation of 1792 
was now in progress, and the new government 
| cmiM not spare the few trained oJltcutfl whom 
emigration had left, and his rank wns restored to 
! him. He returned to < Arnica and Accompanied an 
expedition which unsuccessfully tried to get posses¬ 
sion of Sardinia. The Flench government soon 
made an endeavour to crush Pauli ami do away 
with Corsican privileges, and the islanders rallied 
round the patriot. Napoleon now turned against 
him and attempted to seize the citadel nf Ajaccio 
for the French; but failing again, with all his 
| relatives he lied a .second time to France. 

1 From this time onwards Napoleon looked to 
i France for his career. The narrow horizon of his 
native island was no longer wide enough for 
him, hut from its bracing mountain air ami from 
the quick blood of his nice he drew a magnetic 
force which imparted to his decisions and actions 
a rapidity and energy that carried all before 
them, wliile at the same time a power of culm 
calculation, nf indust ly, and of self-control enabled 
him to employ his genius to the heat advantage. 
The force of his personality was so overwhelm¬ 
ing that in consulting his career the regret must 
ever he present that the only principle that re¬ 
mained steadfast with him/and is the key to 
liis conduct throughout, should have been the 
cure for his own advancement, glory, and power, 
Napoleon now joined the army under Carteanx, 
which acted against the Marseillais who lmd de¬ 
clared against the National Convention and occu¬ 
pied Avignon. At lids time lie became attached 
to the younger Robespierre, who was a commis¬ 
sioner with the tinny, and embraced his Jacobin 
piiiieinlex. He was phnrbly promoted Chef de 
! Batamon, and commanded the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon, where he highly distinguished 
himself, and is generally believed to have been 
the author of the plan of attack which Jed to the 
fall of the place. He was then promoted general 
of brigade. 

On the fall of the Hobespierres, Napoleon in¬ 
curred serious danger, hut was saved by powerful 
influence enlisted m bis favour, lie was, how¬ 
ever, ordered to take command of an infantry 
brigade in the Army of the ’West. This ho con¬ 
sidered would slide his military career, and neglect¬ 
ing to obey the order, be was in consequence 
removed from the list of employed general olliecrs. 
Disgusted with bis apparent lack of prospects, 
he was now anxious to be sent to Turkey to rc- 
ovganise the Turkish artillery. But on the eve of 
the 13th Vendemiaire (5th October 1795) lie was 
appointed second in com maud of the Army of the 
Interior under Haims, and did the National Con¬ 
vention good service next day in repelling the 
attack of the flections of Paris. Influenced parLly 
by fear and partly by appreciation of bis talents, 
Uie Directory appointed (General Bonaparte to the 
command of Lhc Army of Italy on 23d February 
1790. On 9th Alarch he married Josephine Tascher 
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do la Pagaric, widow of (leuoral Vico into Alex¬ 
andre do Buaulmnmis, aiul left Pads fur Italy two 
days later. 

On joining the army Bonaparte immlimited a 
new era in the wars of the Hcpublie, Previously 
the leading motives had been pure patriotism anil 
love of liberty; Bonaparte for the first time, in 
his proclamation on taking command, invoked the 
spirit of self-interest and plunder, which was to 
dominate the whole policy of Prance for the next 
twenty years, Evil as were the passions which lie 
aroused, Napoleon’s great military genius hashed 
forth in its full brilliancy in this liislirst campaign. 
His power lav in the rapidity and boldness of Ids 
decisions, and in the untiring energy with which lie 
carried them out, confounding his enemies hy the 
suddenness aiui lightning rapidity of his blows, 
which never gave them time to recover, fie 
found the French army about 36,000 .strong, dis¬ 
tributed along the crests of the mountains from 
Nice to Savona, and opposing 20,000 Piedmontese 
under Colli and 3S.000 Austrians under Beaulieu. 
These two generals had, however, differing in¬ 
terests : Col IPs main object was. to protect Pied¬ 
mont, BciuiHuu’h lo cover Lombardy. Hence, if 
Bonaparte could penetrate the point of junction of 
the two armies, ib was probable they would sepa¬ 
rate in their retreat, and could be beaten singly, 
lie therefore attacked the centre of the allied line, 
and, driving back the Austrians from Montciiotte 
on the I2tli April, turned against the Piedmontese 
and defeated them at Millesinio the next day. 
Losing no Lime he left a division under Augereuu 
to keen the Piedmontese in cheek, and led the 
hulk ot fiia army against the Austrians, defeating 
them heavily at Dego on the 14th. The allien 
a Indus then retreated iu diverging directions ay 
expected, and Bonaparte, following the Piedmon¬ 
tese, boat them at Leva and Mondovi, and forced 
the king of Sardinia to sign the armistice of CJiur- 
ilsco, leaving him free to deal with the Austrians, 
lie crossed the Po at Piacenza on the 7th May, 
aiul obliged the Austrians to retreat to the Adda. 
Following them lie forced the bridge of Lodi on the 
11th May, aiul entered Milan amid the rejoicings 
of the people on tho loth, Bub bis ill-omened pro¬ 
clamation had done its work; violence and pillule 
wore rampant in the French uriuy, aiul be could do 
little to restrain them. Indeed, lie himself showed 
an example of plundering, though under more or¬ 
ganised forms. Heavy contributions were exacted, 
curiosities and works of art were demanded whole¬ 
sale and despatched lo France; and the Directory, 
demoralised by the unaccustomed wealth that 
flowed in upon them, became fully as eager as 
Napoleon for fresh conquests and their accruing 
spoils. Insurrections follow'd! at Pavia and in the 
Milanese, lmt were ruthlessly put down, and on the 
27th May tho army left Milam to follow Beaulieu 
to the Mincio. The Austrians defended the whole 
line of this river, but Napoleon, drawing the bulk 
of their forces northward by a feint, broke through 
their centre at Borghctto, and Beaulieu retreated 
into Tyrol, leaving the line of the Adige to Napo¬ 
leon. This lie at once occupied, taking Verona and 
Legnago from tho neutral republic of Venice, 
whom he frightened into submission. 

The Austrians still bold Mantua, which Napoleon 
now besieged, occupying himself at the same time 
in consolidating his conquests. The Austrians 
made strenuous efforts to save the fortress. TJiey 
had about 20,000 men in Mantua, ami Wurmscr 
advanced through Tyrol with 50,000 more, while 
the French were only some 45,000 strong including 
the riege corps. Wimmor moved in three coin urns ■ 
one descended the Adige and threatened Verona, 
another moving between the Adige aiul Lire Lake 
of (lardft drove Jmiberfc and Masseua from Bivoli 


and Cuinna, while the third under Qiia^ctamivich 
moved weht of the Lake of Cfunla and seized 
Brescia, threatening the French communications. 
NupnloonVi position wan very critical, but he made 
a lajlid decision, raised the siege of Mantua, spik¬ 
ing his guns and destroying his store*, moved all 
the force lie could collect against Quasdnnnvicli, 
aiul defeated him at Lunato on the 31bt July. 
Wnmiser moving on .Mantua found no enemy 
there, and nus&cd being at the decisive point at 
the right time. Napoleon, leaving a small force 
to watch Quasdanoviuh, turned rapidly back against 
the other two Austrian columns which wore not 
yet fully united, anti heat their must advanced 
troops at Lonntu again oil the 3d August and 
Wurinscr himself ab Casligliono mi the nth, driving 
him hack into Tyrol with the loss of half bis army. 
Mantua was again invested, but, the siege-artil¬ 
lery having been Just, the operations against it 
were reduced to fi blockade. In the begriming of 
September Napoleon look the offensive against 
Wuriuser, aiul passing boldly behind him defeated 
him at Brsseuio, cut oil his letveat, and forced him 
to take refuge in Mantua on Hie loth September, 
Again, at the end of October, an Austrian army of 
50,000, but mostly recruits, advanced under Alvinri. 
Napoleon could now dispose of from 38,(100 to 
40,060 men, having in the meantime formed the 
Clsjindniie Ilepublie ami raided an Italian legion 
which set fiee most of his garrisons. Alvinzi 
arrived before Verona, w hile a column under I litvid- 
uvich moved by the eastern shore of tbe Lake of 
Qaida. Napoleon hastily caused the positions of 
Itivoli and Corona to lie reucemjictl to check 
Davidovich, and moved himself by night from 
Verona dnwji the right bank of the Adige, crossed 
ib at Bunco 1 and came upon Alvin/is rear. Then 
followed the three days 1 battle of Areola, during 
w hich Napoleon had a very narrow escape, but 
which elided iu Alvine's defeat and retreat lui 
T yrol. From Areola Napoleon dated Jiifl linn 
belief in hia own fortune. Once again, iu Janu¬ 
ary 1767, Alvinzi tried to relieve Mantua. 
Feinting against Legnago to deceive Napoleon, 
he intended to make hi* main advance between 
the Adige and the lake. But Napoleon was 
too skilful to take decided action without full 
knowledge, and keeping bis reserve half-way 
between Bivoli and Legnago waited for more 
certain news. Wien Jn? ascertained the direc¬ 
tion of the real attack, ho moved in full force on 
Bivoli and won a decisive battle there on January 
14, the Austrian detachment on the Lower Adige 
having to laydown their arms next day at Dover- 
bella, Wurmser capitulated at Mantua on the 2d 
Februaryi Napoleon treating him with generosity. 
This Hist Italian campaign was perhaps the most 
skilful of all those uf Napoleon. Everything wok 
done accurately and rapidly, and without throwing 
away chances, Koine of his later campaigns, 
though equally brilliant, show him acting more 
with the gambler's spirit, running unnecessary 
risks with almost a blind reliance upon his star, in 
the hope of obtaining results which siumU1 dazzle 
the world. 

In political muttons during this time Napoleon 
was acting less as a servant of the French Directory 
than as un independent ruler. He entirely ignored 
the instructions he received from Paris, levying 
contributions, entering into negotiations and depos¬ 
ing princes at hi* own tvijl, and writing that Ire 
is not lighting Mot those lascals of lawyers.’ 
His policy was in fact regulated in accordance 
with bis own ambitions schemes; and we find 
him adopting a conciliatory attitude towards 
Nomo with an eye to the future support of the 
church, 

When his position in Italy wok secured by 
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the fall of Man tun, ami by treaties with Home 
ami Sanliimi, he prepared to advance through 
On.niltliin ami .Styria on Vienna. He pushed hade 
tlio Archduke Hilaries from the Tngliuinqfitu, and 
advanced 1 ill lie readied Lenbeii in Sty via cm the 
7tli April 17!I7. Then Austria sued for peace, and 
the jivelnuintwie? of Leiihmi were signed on the 
JHtli April pending the conclusionofa deli nite peace, 
lint further negotiations dragged on, as Austria 
tbought a revolution might he impending in Prance 
from which sin* could obtain advantage. In fact a 
party wa^ rising against the Directory, consisting 
mainly of in oil crate." who were eager only for a 
respectable government, hut containing also a few 
royalists. Their inclusion was fatal to the party. 
It' gave a pretext for raising the cry that the 
Republic was in danger, and Angereitu, sent hv 
Napoleon to Paris, ahlcd the Directory to carry out 
the eottjt d'etat of the 18th FrucLidor, when the 
Corps Legida(if was surrounded by troops and the 
ohnoxiims vopresentatives arrested. T1ris sdvength- 
ened the Diicetory for the moment, but was n 
stop to win il> military despotism under Napoleon. 
Austria, seeing the Directory again (irmly seated 
in power, heciune more eager for pence, the nego¬ 
tiation* were hastened, and on 17 tli October 1797 
the treaty of UatupoA'onuio was signed. By 
this France obtained Belgium mid the t Ionian 
Islands, Aus tiiu also lie l;n owl edging the Cisalpine 
Republic, ami ceding to it Lombardy, and engaging 
to try and get the left bank of the Rhine fur France 
from* the Dor mm lie body. As an indemnity Austria 
obtnined I stria, Dalmatia, and the territory of the 
Venetian Republic, with whom, although neutral, 
Napoleon liftd managed to pick a quarrel with this 
end in view. 

Xn-polcon returned to Finis on the ofcli December 
17(17. The Directory, fearing his ambition, thought 
they could only keep him quiet by employing him, 
and gave him command of the so-called Army of 
England. Hut lie was bent on the conquest of 
Egypt. He appears to have lmd something visionary 
in his temperament, and to have dreamed of found¬ 
ing a mighty empire from tlm standpoint of the 
East, the glow and glamour of which seem always 
to have bad a certain fascination for him. He 
therefore employed the resources of the Army of 
England to prepare for tin expedition to Egypt, and 
the Directory yielded to his wishes, partly no 
doubt through* the desire of getting Uiiu away 
from France. Hut their aggressive policy was at 
the same time fast bringing on uimtltor European 
war. The expedition sailed from Toulon on the 19th 
A fay 1798, captured Malta from the Knights of St 
John by treachery, and, escaping by great luck from 
Hie Urilisli licet under Nelson, arrived at Alexan¬ 
dria ou the 30th June. The army was disembarked 
in lmstc, for fear lest Nelson should arrive, and ou 
the 8th July Napoleon inarched on Cairo. He 
defeated the Maine!likes at CliuhrififeH ami the 
Pyramids, and entered Cairo on the 24tli July. 
He theu occupied himself with organising the 
government of Egypt, but bin position wns ren¬ 
dered very hazardous by the destruction of the 
French lleet on the 1st August by Nelson at the 
battle oi the Nile, and he saw that bis dream of 
founding an empire in the East could not be realised. 
He thought, however, that lie might create a 
revolution in Syria, by the aid of which he might 
overthrow the Turkish power and march in triumph 
back to Europe through Asia Minor and Gonstant- 
inople. lie accordingly entered Syria in February 
1799 with 12,000 men, but was brought to a .stand- 
still before St Jean d’Acra. Failing to capture 
that fortress, supported as it was by the Jiritinh 
squadron muter Sir Sidney Smith, in spite of the 
must desperate ellorls, he was obliged to return to 
Egypt The expedition to Syria was disgraced by 


the massacre in cold blood of 2500 prisoners at 
JaUa ; but there seems to be some doubt about the 
tin tli of the story that in his retreat Napoleon 
caused the sick ho could nob transport to be 
poisoned. After his return to Egypt, Napoleon 
defeated a Turkish army which had landed at 
Abnukir, hut learn Lug the reverses that had been 
mi lie red by the French arms in Europe, ho resolved 
to leave Egypt ami return to France. He embarked 
secretly on the 22il August, leaving a letter placing 
Kleiber in command of the Army of Egypt, and 
landed in France six weeks later. 

He found mutters at home in great confusion. 
The wars had been mismanaged, Italy wan almost 
lost, mid the govern men t in conscfjucncc was in 
very bud odour, iSieyfcs, one of the Directors, 
meditated ti coup but was at a loss for a 

man of action to take the lead. At this juncture 
Horniptu’te arrived, nud, though for spine time there 
was no rapprochement between him and Sieves 
(the latter fearing Bonaparte's masterful character, 
mid Bonaparte uncertain what party it would be 
most to his advantage to join), they at length 
coalesced, ami the revolution of the 18th llrimiairc 
followed (9th November 1799), when llie legislature 
was forcibly closed uud a provisional executive 
of three consuls, Sioyfrs, Roger-Duclos, ami Bona- 
piirtu, formed to dmw up a new constitution. This 
was promulgated on the 13th December; the 
executive was vested in three consuls, Bonaparte, 
Cnmhuc^res, and Lebrun, of whom Bonaparte was 
numinatcil First (Vnisul for ten years. lie was 
)radically paramount, the two remaining consuls 
icing ciphers, and the other institutions being so 
organised as to concentrate power in this executive. 
Sidyfcs became president of the senate. The 
governmental crisis being settled, energetic steps 
were taken with regard to the civil war in the 
west. A proclamation was issued promising re* 
ligious toleration at the same time that decided 
military action was taken, and those measures were 
so successful that all was quid at home by the end 
of February 1800. Thou Napoleon turned his 
attention abroad. He made overtures for peace to 
England and Austria, now the only belligerents, as 
he wished to lull suspicion by posing as the friend 
of peace, not as a military ruler; bub lie inwardly 
rejoiced when they rejected his overtures. 

The situation of the belligerents on the Continent 
was this \ the Army of the Rhine under Moreau, 
more than 100,000 strong, was distributed along the 
Rhine from the Lake of Constance to Alsace, opposed 
to Kray, whose headquarters were at Dmiau- 
esehingen in Baden ; while Mussina with the Army 
of Italy was on the Riviera anil at Genoa, npposuil 
tn an Austrian army under Melas. Napoleon 
intended to gain himself the chief glory of the 
campaign ; so, giving Moreau orders to cross the 
Rhine but nut to advance beyond a certain limit, 
and leaving Mnsseim to make head as hest lie could 
against Aldus, with the result tlmb he was besieged 
in Genoa and reduced to the last extremity, he 
prepared secretly im army of reserve near the 
Kwi>s frontier, to the command of which Burtlrier 
was ostensibly appointed. Outside and even inside 
France this army of reserve was looked upon as a 
chimera. Moreau crossed the Rhine on the 24tli 
April find drove Kray to Ulm, but was there 
cheeked hv Napoleon's instructions, according to 
which he also sent a division to co-operate with the 
army of reserve. Napoleon himself went) to Geneva 
on the Dili May, and assuming command of this 
army crossed the St Bernard and reached the plains 
of Italy before Malas had convinced himself of the 
existence even of the army of reserve, ami whilst 
his troops were scattered from Genoa to theYnr, 
Napoleon’s obvious course would now have been to 
niovo straight oil Genoa, relieve Massena, and bent 
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iw detail as many of JVIeW troops m> he cohM 
encounter. Rut this would nob Imve been a hiilli- 
cieuily brilliant triumph, as the bulk of the Austrian 
army might have escaped ; ami trusting in his star 
lie resolved to stake tliu existence of his army on 
a gamblers cast. Leaving Masse n a to be star veil 
out, lie moved to the left on Milan, and occupied 
the whole line of the Ticino and Po os far as 
Piacenza, ho as to cut off entirely the retreat of the 
Austrians. He then crossed the Po and concen¬ 
trated us many troops rus he could spare at tttradella. 
The strategy was brilliant, bub the risk run execs- 
sire. His army was necessarily scattered, while 
Mel as hail hail time to concentrate, and lie was 
besides ignorant of the Austrian position, He 
sent Dusaix with a column to seek information, 
and mo veil himself on Alessandria, where he found 
Melos, Next day, the 14-tli June, Meins marched 
out to ft thick Die French oil the plains of Marengo, 
and despite oil Napoleon’s efforts had actually 
defeated them, when fortnualoly DokiLy returned, 
and his advance, together with a cavalry charge by 
Feller maun, changed defeat into victory, Molas, 
losing Ills head, signed a convention i text'day giving 
up aim as ball North Italy, though Marmontsays tlmfc 
if he had fought another battle lie must have won 
it. Napoleon returned to Paris with the glories of 
this astonishing campaign ; hut peace did not follow 
till Moreau, when his liberty of action was restored 
to him, had won the battle of llolienlindeu on 3d 
December 1800. Then followed the treaty of 
Limiville with Germany in February 1801, the 
concordat with Home in "July 1801, and the treaty 
of Amiens with England in March 1802, so that 
Napoleon was able to figure as the restorer of peace 
to the world. lie then devoted himself to the 
reconstruction of the civil institutions of France, 
employing in this great work the host talent that 
lie could Mud, and impressing on their labours tho 
stamp of his own genius. The institutions then 
created, which still remain for the most part, were 
the restored church, the judicial ays tom, the codes, 
the system of local government, this university, the 
Hank of France, luiil the Legion of Honour. 

France ab this period, sick of the failure of repub¬ 
lican government, was gradually veering towards 
monarchy, mid Napoleon know how to take advan¬ 
tage of events to strengthen Jus position, and in 
due time establish his own dynasty. The plot 
of Nivose (24th December 1800)„ when his life was 
threatened by a bomb, gave him a pretext for 
arresting ami transporting 130 members of p the 
Jacobin parly, with which lie had long since 
broken j and‘ after the conclusion of the peace 
of Amiens a great step was taken when, as a 
mark of public gratitude for the pacification of 
the world, lie was elected First Consul for life. 
But though he desired the credit of making 
peace, so as to enable him to establish bis authority 
over Franco, when that end was secured lie became 
again eager for war, with ft view to further exlcn- 
>iou of his power. He also desired to humble 
England, a desire that led to the rapture of the 
peace of Amiens in 1803. The immediate causes 
of this rupture were his aggressions ill Holland, in 
the Cisalpine liepublic, in Genoa, ami Piedmont, 
and his monstrous demand that England should sup¬ 
press every print that dared to criticise his actions, 
and drive all French refugees from her shores. 
Having thus forced England Lo resume hostilities, 
be made vast preparations for her invasion, at the 
same time taking the first .step towards establish¬ 
ing his ascendancy in Germany by seizing Han¬ 
over. The assumption of the crown soon followed, 
Napoleon preparing the way with consummate 
cunning. He rid himself of Moreau, hia most 
dangerous rival, by accusing him of conspiring 
with the ToyalfaK hi to whom he then Mrack terror 


by the execution of the Due *PEiighicia He thus 
{succeeded in inspiring oven republicans with the 
conviction that the lest way of preventing Die 
inauguration of a new icigu of terror was by con¬ 
firming his position. He chose the title of emperor 
us least obnoxious to the l epublican feeling of the 
winy, and the change was made by a decree of the 
senate of the 18th May 1804. 

IVepcuatioiis for the invasion of England bad 
been steadily proceeding, but Napoleon’s aggressive 
demeanour alter becoming emperor alarmed the 
European cabinets, so that Pitt was able to revive 
the coalition, arid in 1B0J Napoleon found himself 
at war with Russia and Austria, as well as with 
England. Forced by Engl mill’s naval supremacy 
to abandon the notion of invasion, be suddenly 
changed front in August 180J, and led his armies 
through Hanover and the smaller German states, 
disregarding the noutulity even of Prussia herself, 
and leached the Danube in rear of the Austrian 
army under Mack, which was nt Dim. The 
surprise wu* complete; Mack surrendered on the 
19th October, ami Napoleon then marched on 
Vienna, which lie entered oil the 13th November. 
But his po&itimi was mricah The Archduke 
Charles was approaching from Hungary, a Russian 
army was entering Moravia, and Prussia, incensed 
at the violation of her territory, joined the 
coalition. A short delay would have snnownM 
Napoleon with his enemies, but the Czar was 
impatient, and the Russian army, with a small 
contingent of Austrians, encountered Napoleon at 
Ansterlitz, December 2, JMDo, null was signally 
defeated. This caused the break-up of Die coalition; 
the Holy Roman Empire came to an end, the Con-, 
federation of thu Rhino was formed under French 
protection, and the Napoleonic empire was firmly 
established, Napoleon then entered into negoti¬ 
ations for peace with Russia and England, en¬ 
deavouring to conciliate those powers at the 
expense of Prussia. The negotiations failed, but 
Prussia was mortally oflciided, and mobilised her 
nimv in August 1806, about which time lliiMda- 
finally rejected the treaty with France. Napoleon 
acted with liis iiwual promptitude, and advanced 
against Prussia before she could get help either 
from England or Russia. Although the rank 
mid file of Die Prussian armies was good, their 
generals were antiquated, and Napoleon crushed 
them at Jena and Auerstlidt on the 14th October, 
ami entered Berlin on the 27th. He had then 
to carry on a stubbornly--eontested campaign with 
Russia" An indecisive battle at Eylau was followed 
by a liardly-eunied French victory at Fried land, 
14th June 1807, and the peace of Tilsit ensued, 
by which Prussia lost half her territory, and had 
to submit to various humiliating conditions, while 
Russia escaped easily, and indeed got a share of 
the spoils. 

Napoleon was now at the zenith of bin power; he 
was the arbiter of Europe ami the paramount bead 
of a con federation of princes, among whom the mem¬ 
bers of his own family occupied several thrones. To 
reward his partisans lie at tins time created a new 
noblesse, and lavished upon them the public money. 
Full of inveterate hostility to England, Napoleon 
endeavoured to cripple her by the so-calleil Contin¬ 
ental System (q.v.), by which all the states under his 
influence engaged to close their ports to English 
slops, and lie also tried to combine all the European 
navies against her; but England, perceiving his aim, 
took the initiative and herself aoized the Danish licet. 
The emperor also turned hi* eyes to the Penin¬ 
sula, where the dissolute conduct of the t^ueeu of 
Spain and the intrigues of 4 the Prince of the Peace' 
(see Alcudia ) gave biin an opportunity. He sent 
an army under Jnnot to Portugal, and another to 
Spain, which, under Murat, took Mad rid, Napoleon 
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then pim juimI llm ii)«iIn:stLioii of tin; king of Spain 
and phu:*'d his I author-h^opli oil the vacant throwo. 
J3ut he did not fnicseu the coil'-eq lien cl w . The spirit 
of Bit miium sul* mur-ed, and a immidablu insny- 
LiTtiim broke out, while a British army, under .Sir 
Aiihur Welle-ley, lauded in Portugal, defeated 
Junnt at ViniLcra, ami forced him tnngii the CVn- 
vTistiou of t'intia, eAaemuing Portugal. So began 
rim Peninsular war which for the future avius to 
pamljM* half Napoleon's strength. 

In Hun winy ul-o a spirit of revolt nguhist his 
t.uiuinv a\os rjdng, Austria iit tiist taking tlm load, 
ami this brought on the war of 1800 against that 
power. Prussia, already beginning to icoover Imr 
sliength under the military ■'.vstem of Scliunihoist 
ami Sn*iii (mic Sciiaiin noils j’, Sms), was liostlle 
to X a]i ole on in sentiment, hut was kept down 
by llie }nv*.*ure of Russia. Xapulcon declined 
w<ir m t!ie piotoxt that Austria was arming, 
ami laurelling tlumigh Bavaria dio\e the An— 
xritiiH out of 11 ui is hi m, and onto red Vienna on 
tin: 13th May. Eugene Boa 11 Inn miis, at the heml 
the Army of Italy, dmv« the Austrians before 
him into Hungary, defeated lhem at Kaab, 
ami joined Napoleon. The emneror then tried to 
crosrf the Danube, hut was cheeked at Aspcni ami 
obliged to retire to the island of Lohuu. Five 
weeks of preparation then followed, the peasant 
war under Hofer being curried on in Tyrol, and 
then Najjnleun made n fresh am l successful attempt 
to cmw the Danube, and won the battle of A Vagram 
on the oth July. This was followed hy the 
armistice of Znuiin ami the treaty of Sehbubrunii, 
October 20, ISO!), hy wJiioli lie obtained a heavy 
indemnity iu numey ,uid eMUsiriiiWible aeAiessiou of 
territory' iu Citniiola, Ciiiintliia, Croatia, and 
(biliein. But he mortally offended the C/nr hy 
giving a laige portion «t tlie ceded teuitoiy of 
Ualiciu to the duchy of Warsaw—i.c. to Poland. 

On the Kith Dccuinhu't 180U Napoleon, do-irons 
of an heir, divorced Josephine, who was childless, 
and uuwvied mi the 1*1 April 1SK) the Aicbduehess 
Maria Louisa of Austria. lie had nu doubt the 
wish also to get n footing iu the circle of the 
legitimate reigning families of Europe. A sun, to 
whom the title of King of Rome was given, was 
bom on Miudi 20, 1SI1. 

Still bent on the humiliation of England, Napoleon 
now tried to cileet Ui* purpose by increasing the 
stringency of theCniitiuc-ulul System,but this ended 
in bring frig him into conflict with Russia. Ho 
lirsb annexed the kingdom* of Holland and NWjst- 
phalia, to give him command of ihtdr seaborn ds, 
and_ then proliihited English trade cacti when 
earned in neutral bottoms. The (J/ar, already- 
estvungcd by Napoleons uUUutru with Austria and 
his conduct as regards Poland, refilled to adept 
this policy, and the relations between them gradu¬ 
al! v became so strained that war was inevitable, 
and Nu]ioIcon took the momentous ievolve to invade 
lhisiia. With Maria Louisa, ho ai rived at Dresden 
on t lie 1 fitli May 1812, and vva* there greet el hy the 
emperor of Austria, the king of Prundu, and other 
fcoveveigns, lli^ army fur chi* gigantic enterprise 
numbered about 000,000, including Preneh, Her- 
man'’, ami Kalians He eiossed tlio Nicineu oil 
the 24th June, i cad ling Vi I na, Avhicli avos evacu¬ 
ated hy the Russians, on the 2Stli; and lie re¬ 
mained at Vilna till the liiili July, hesitating to take 
the linn! resolution to invade the heart of Russia. 
He made overtures for peace to ifie Czar, who 
refused to treat as long as mi enemy remained on 
Ru-shm soil. Foiled lieva Napoleon afc last decided 
to go on with his enterprisc; so he advanced, and 
at first the Russians were in no condition to meet 
him, their forces being scattered. If Napoleon 
could have advanced rapidly to Smolensk, he 
might have cut the Uiis-jan forces in two, hut lixs 


vast host appeals to have been unmanageable. 
Parc 1 uv de LMlly ami Bagration succeeded in unit¬ 
ing at 'Smolensk, but \vme driven from it on the 
ISth August lifter au obstinate defence. At 
Smolensk Napoleon a^ain hesitated as to whether 
he should go into winter.quarter*, but eventually r 
flee id ed to press on to Moscow, t mating to the 
moral ellbct of the fall of the ancient capital. It 
seems as if, while hi* superstitious belief in his 
star still leimrincd, bodily ailments had caused a 
deterioiatiun in ins power of rapid decision and iu 
his energy ol action. Meanwhile, great discontent 
had been caused in Russia by the continued retreat 
of the armies. Kutusolf was appointed to tlic 
chief cinuniand, and stood to light at Borodino on 
September 0. Napoleon Avon the battle, hub with 
unwonted ami misplaced caution refused to engage 
his Omud, and the a ictory ay a* almost fruitions. 

He entered Moscow on the 14th September, and 
lire In nice out the next night, the hist uilect of 
which was ^rill further to alarm the Russians, who 
bclicAed it to be the Avoik of the French. The file 
raged fiercely till the 20th, and a greab part of the 
city was burned to the giound. Ilatl the victory of 
BmorHno been more decisive tlie P/ar might now 
have yiehlcil j bub as it was lie listened to llie 
advice of Stein and Sir JL Wilson anil refused 
to treat, thus putting Napoleon in a dilemma. 
His plans were always made on tlie basis of im¬ 
mediate Micccfitj and the comse to be adopted in 
ease of failure was not eonsideicd. Again he 
hesitated, with the Jesuit that wlicn at last bo 
iCftOh eil to letiie from Mokcoav the winter, coining 
earlier than usual, upset Ids calculations, and tlie 
miseries of that terrible ietreat followed. He left 
iloscoAV on the I8th October, and, reacliing the 
Jlcrosimi Avith but 12,000 men, Avas joineil there by 
Uudinot and Victor, avIio bad been holding the 
line of the Dwina, Avitli 18,000. Hin passage of llie 
river wim opposed, hut he succeeded in crossing, 
and on the (ilh December iho iniseralile icmnant 
of the (hand Amy reached Vihui, ^lucdonahl, 
Reynier, and Sclnuirzenherg, Avifcli 100,000 men, cm 
the Polish frontier and in the Baltic piovinces, 
were safe, but fcliitsAvas the whole available remnant 
of tbo (i00 T 0(}U with Avhicli the campaign commenced. 
It might have been expected that Napoleon would 
now be anxious for peace, but his haughty spirit 
could not brook any diminution of his prestige, and, 
dot urn lining to try and efface the past with fresh 
triumphs, he returned to Paris to raise new levies. 
The Czar fully understood that no half-measures 
would be of any avail, hut that he must follow 
up what had been begun and carry the war into 
(iernmny the next year, lousing tlie Hermans to his 
aid. On tliu 30th December 1812 the Piussian 
contingent of the {Kami Army, under York, euino 
over to the Russians, and on the 22d January 1813 
Stein procured the meeting of tlie estates of East 
Prussia, Avlien the Laiulwcbr a\us called out. 
Saxony also joined Russia, contrary to the Aviblics 
of the king, but Austria ami the middle states 
| still clung to Napoleon. 

Napoleon left Paris for Mainz on the 15th April 
1813, his object being Dresden, which AVfts held by 
the Czar and the king of Prussia. Eugene lleau- 
harmiis was on the Lower Saule with 70,OUO men, 
and Napoleon, with 150,000 men, well officered, 
though raw and short of cavalry, moved to meet 
him by way of Erfurt. Davoftt was holding down 
inniiruction in north Dernuiny with 3O,0G0. The 
allies at first luid only 100,000 available, the pio- 
cess of calling out and drilling the people being 
slow, Napoleon moved on Leipzig, and won the 
buttle of Liitzen on the 2d May, which restored 
Dresden to tlie king of Saxony. lie then foil owed 
the allies, beat them, though with heavy loss, at 
Bautzen on the 20th and 2Ub May, and forced 
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them to retire into Silesia. The armistice of 
Poise hwitz, signed mi the 4th of Juno, closed 
tlie lirst period of the campaign. Austria then 
asked for certain collections, which if Napoleon 
had granted he might lmve checkmated the 
coalition of Prussia ami Russia; hut he acorns 
to liavc htsen unable to bring himself to accede, 
ami contemplated rather war with Prussia, Un^in, 
and Austria combined, to say nothing of Eng. 
laud, which was still carrying on the war in 
the Peninsula. A treaty was signed at Ueiclicn- 
baoh on the 14th June, by which Austria engaged 
as mediating power to oiler conditions of peace to 
Napoleon ami to declare war on him in ease of 
refusal. The conditionsoffered were Unit lie should 
withdraw from north-west Germany, dissolve the 
duchy of Warsaw, and cede Illyria. These terms 
were very moderate, but Napoleon scums to have 
thought hi* position insecure without fresh success 
in war, ami procrastinated, Ail ultimatum was 
delivered to him on August 8 th to which he paid 
no attention; «o on the night of the 10 th to 11 th 
August the armistice was declared at an cud, and 
the drama .swept rapidly to its crisis. 

Napoleon had now 400,000 men along the Elbe 
from Bohemia to its mouth, but bin position was 
weakeneil by the adhesion of Austria to the coali¬ 
tion, as she massed her troops in Bohemia, threaten¬ 
ing Dresden and his communications. The allies 
had nearly 500,000 men in three armies, the Austrian 
under Schmirzenhcrg in bohemia, the uld Brusao- 
Itussian under Blllcher in Silesia, and the bulk of 
the Prussian force under Bcruftdntte in Diauden- 
burg. The l'Tcnch armies were discouraged, and 
the allies enthusiastic; but the latter had diffi¬ 
culties to contend with from their heterogeneous 
composition and diversity of interests. The cain- 
nutigu opened with varying fortune. A blow at 
Berlin was parried by IJillow at Gross-Beereu on 
August 23. Napoleon himself forced Blucher 
back to the Katzlmeli, hut Imd to retire again to 
defend Dresden from the Austrians; and. his lieu¬ 
tenant Macdonald was defeated in tho battle of 
the Katzhaeh on the 20 th August. _ Napoleon 
indicted a crushing defeat on thu Austrians before 
Dresden on the 27 th, bub, while preparing to cut 
off their retreat, was disturbed by the nows of 
Gross-Beeren and the lvatzbaeli and by sudden 
illness, and at Kuhn lost Yandamnm with 20,000 
men. September waa spent in fruitless marehed, 
now into Bohemia, now into Silesia, and towards 
tho end of the month the allies began their con¬ 
verging march on their preconcerted rendezvous 
at Leipzig. At the same time the Confederation 
of blie Rhine began to dissolve. The kingdom 
of Westphalia was upset on the 1 st October, and 
on the 8 th Bavaria joined Austria. The toils were 
closing round Napoleon, and between the 14th 
and 19th October lie was crushed in that battle 
of the Titans at Leipzig, and, brushing abide the 
Bavarians who tried to stop him at llnynau, on the 
, 1 st November led back the remnant of his army, 
some 70,000 strong, across the Rhino at Mainz. 

The allies now made overtures for peace on the 
basis of natural frontiers, which would have left 
France the fruits of tlio llrsfc .Revolution—viz. 
Belgium, the left bank of tho Rhine, Savoy, ami 
Nice; but Napoleon could not be content with such 
curtailment of his power. Evading at lirst the 
proposal, he would have accepted it, but with 
suspicious qualifications, when too laic. The in¬ 
vasion of Franco followed, The allies issued on 
the 1 st December a manifesto saying they were 
waging war against Napoleon alone, aiul advanced 
wibn tlireo separate armies. Sellwarzenberg led the 
Austrians through Switzerland, Bliieliev crossed 
the Mb Idle Rhino towards Nancy, while the north¬ 
ern army passed through Holland, Napoleon lmil 

yet liopea of siicccs-s on ucmunt of tho foice* In* 
slid had in the German fortieses, the mutual 
jealousies of Lhe allies, his connection with the 
cm pci ur of Austria, ami the patriotism i\hiuli 
would he aroused in Fianee hy invasion. But the 
allies gave him no time to utilise these influences 
and Baris was lint furtiJieih Napoleon miritvl on n 
campaign full of genius, gaining wlmt advantage 
ho could from the .separation of bis enemies. He 
attacked B1 richer and won four battles in four days 
at Cl lain pan her t (February 10 , 1814), MnuhuiiAil 
(11 tl>), Chateau-Thierry ( 12 th), and Ynuchnmp* 
(13th). These successes would have enabled him to 
make a reasonable peace, but bis pcixmal position, 
forbade ibis, and lie tried subterfuge and delay. 
The allies, however, were not to bo tiilled with, and 
in the beginning of March signed the tieaty of Chau- 
mont, which hound them each to keep lob ,000 men 
on foot /or twenty 3 earn. The ImtGrs 0 / Cmouno 
and Laon followed, in which Napoleon hell liia 
own, hub saw his resources dwindle, On the 18th 
March the continences at L'lnitillon mime to an 
end, and on the 24th the allies determined to marc Ik 
on Paiis. Man 11 out and Mortier, with less than 
30,000 men, could make no head against them, 
while Napoleon himself tried a luiitless diversion 
against their communieations. Joseph Ihmapartc 
withdrew Maiia Louisa and the king of Rome to 
Toms. On the 30th March the allies attacked 
Paris on three sides, and in the afternoon the 
French mar&lmls offered to capitulate. Napoleon, 
when be learned the leal slate of ulliiirs, hurried 
up in rear of the allies, hut was too late, and had 
to fa,U back to Fontainebleau. Ilis position was 
desperate, and to add to his difficulties Wellington, 
whose caieer of success had gradually cleared the 
French out of the Bciiinsulu, had blow led Iiik 
victorious army aeioss the Pyrenees into Fiance 
itself, 

Napoleon therefore at lirst offered to abdicate in 
favour of his son, but, when he found that would 
not he sufficient;, he signed an unconditional abdi¬ 
cation on the 11 tli April 1814. Ife was given the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, and the Bourbons 
in the person of Louis XVIIL worn restored to the 
throne of France. But the condition of aff airs was 
very precarious. The return of the Bourbons won 
most unpopular. Ib indeed restored the parlia¬ 
ment, lmt it unsettled tho position uf public men 
and the title to estates. The army was disgusted 
at the appointment to commands of emigres who 
had fought against France. The church began to 
cause alarm to the holders of national property; 
and hy the release of prisoners mid the return of tho 
garrisons of German fortresses very largo uuiubeia 
of Napoleonic soldiers became dispersed over Franco, 
The coalition, too, broke up, and fresh alliances 
began to ho sought with a view to check the aggres¬ 
sive spirit which Russia seemed inclined to manifest. 
Altogether altaiis in Europe ami France were in 
such a stale as to make ifc not impossible that the 
magic of Napoleon's name might replace him in 
power. He accordingly resolved on making the 
attempt, left Elba on February 20, 1815, ami 
landed on tlie French coast 011 tho 1 st March, Un 
the 20 th lie entered Baris, having been joined by 
tlie army. Ho lmd the advantage of being able to 
appear as the liberator of France from the yoke put 
upon her by foioigncis, but he could only re¬ 
establish his position in the fuce of tho vest of 
Europe by war, and lie was nut quite the Napoleon 
of old, for his physical powcm had declined, ho bad 
become stout, and had attacks of illness, sleepiness, 
and indolence. He lmd been epileptic from his 
youth. His mind and genius wero unimpaired, 
and Ilia conception of the Waterloo campaign \vew 
clear and brilliant as of yore, but the execution 
failed. 
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Europe' hail declared war against him, and a ucw 
cimliiiun hud limi formed. hut only tun 
weic iumii'iliuloly ready to take the ik*M ; it mixed 
force under the Duke of Wellington in llclgmni, 
and jl Pru—ifin uiiuv under illiiehoi in the Uliiuc 
jnriviucor 1 . Tlio Eiigli-Ji army had it> base mi the 
.*ca, and the FrusMuu on the ilium?, so tlmi they 
had diverging lines of operation. Napoleon* idea 
was to 14 1like Middenly at their point of junction 
before they could concentrate, pu-li in between 
them, (Irhii them apart, and then defeat each 
separately. The plan u«i> un exceptionable, k»- 
>einbling that of his Jii>t campaign in 17%, and 
the opening mores rveu* successfully earrual out. 
Najiofeim left Pari* oji the 12th dune, hi* army 
Wing then eeliehmerl between Put in and the Belgian 
frontier, so that the point wheio tin* blow ’would 
fall \ni> still doubtful. i l-fi the loth lit? occupied 
Lliarlorni, and w.i* between the two allied armies, 
mid on the ltitli he defeated 1)1 richer at Lignv 
he hue WbUiugluu could come to hi- ussUtauce. 
So far all had pun* well with him : hut now appar¬ 
ently his energy was not sullieieiit to cope rapidly 
with the ili Hi cutties that no doubt bo*et him through 
the shortcoming* of hi* stalk and the .spirit of 
mutual distrust that reigned among hi* ollicer*. 
He did nothing till the morning of tin? 17th, ami 
it was not till 2 l\M. that he sent (irouvhy with 
33,000 men to follow the Prussian* in the supposed 
direction of their retreat lowauls Liege, and keep 
them at a distance whilst he turned against 
Wellington, llut he Imd lost his opportunity ; the 
wasted limit’.* had enabled tin? I'm*-rims to dis¬ 
appear, and lie did not know the fuel that Blrirhur 
had taken the resolution to mm e on NVnvio, giving 
up hi* own com mil ideations in order to reunite 
with Wellington. .Hie latter had retiied to a pie- 
\ioiiHly-dio*en position at Mont St dean, and ic- 
celled Dlaehor'n promise to lead his anny to his 
a**istanee. Soon the 18th, when Napoleon at tucked 
the Duke, unknown to him the hulk of the Prussian 
army was hastening up on hi* ri|*ht Hank while 
Grouchy was fruitlessly engaged with the I’nc-Miin 
rear-guard only. This led to the eiowning defeat 
of Waterloo, whtue Naindeoiis fortune'- were linully 
wrecked. He lied to Paris, and abdicated for the 
hist time on 22d June: and, finding it inipo.whlo to 
escape froxii Frauen, lie surrendered to Captain. 
Maitland of the Jidlcru/ihon at llochcfurt on the 
loth July. He was banished by the Jlritish govern- 
nient to St Helena, whom lie arrived on the loth 
October 1813, and died tlieie of cuneer of the 
stomach on the 3th May 1821. 

Thu literature lofetring to Napoleon may be divided 
into tlueu eateries: Fii.-d, books dealing with his 
military and political career by writers can temporary 
with him or nearly sw, aiicli n* Tliicvs' II id’n re tin Cow - 
atthtt ft tie i*E/tipii\; Jomiui’rf Vic politopie ft in it italic 
tic Napoleon (Eng. trails. 1SS3}; Montlmlon and Gour- 
gaud’s J7V Hcoii’ea )*uttr nrrnui rflwtoict tie France 
Xu}mi£oii ; and the memoirs of his gcriionik, Mich in Mhr- 
niont, and Sachet. Secondly, l»ook» touching 

hi> private life by coiiteiiipcraru*'., such ns lJimrrieiinc's 
Meuioim of jYii/Wion JJtniUjjttrlf ; Las Cases' Journal of 
Private Life (tint < ’ormr.nititiiut u/SVtijiuhan trf S{ Hdoa\. 
Forjiyth’a f/idortt of the ihipticitij of LTripolout at St 
Helena^ fcuia LiUcru amt Jew a* tin of Sic Hmlvjto Lout • 
O'Meara's No pulton at St UtUmi. Thou two clas^ms 
slmuld be read with cmition in more or lea-4 one-hidul. 
The third clas-> are the modern work* written in a more 
critical spirit, such as Laufxeyk ifobuVfi tie. Ntipolfon J,, I 
uurl Coluncl Juug’a Jiouapm ft ct nun. Ttni/m and Lnckn 
lk\uitpartc tt ees Mcnioircn^ Neeley’s Short Ztfe, and 'J'aijie’h 
On)}, tic la France Cvittfaijt .—Ze Jlkume Mini. { vul, i. 1800). 
Most valuable aUo ]$ tho Opr retadd nee dt Fajiolcon 1 . 

(32 voU.), Sec nEo ail ichn liOXAPAit t’K, Co UK NArof.tfos, 

FllAKCK, Josti’HlXK, lV.VTEllt.00, WeJ.LIN'UTUN. 

Nni>Ol€OH II., king of Ihnuo and Duke of 
Itcirhstndl (LSI 1-32), was the son of Napoleon I. 
and Maria Lunina (ipv.). 
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Napoleon III.. l»y munc niAitucs Lt>uis 

NAroi.KON Honapautk* the second empuror of the 
Fiendx, wu* limn at Paris on the 20th of_ April 
1808. His Ldtier was Louis Unmipavte, king of 
Holland, In other of the first emperor, and Ids 
niolhur Port disc llcuuliiLiimiH, Nftpnlcon J. Vs step- 
daughter (see JJoXAPAUTti). Louis Napoleon and 
hi* chief hiotheis wore liciis-picsuinptive to the 
impel i;d tlnouo till the birth of a son to the 
oinpeioi oust them into a soeomlary position, 
whence Lou'i* Napoleon, Llie only survivor, was 
drawn in 1832, at the death of Napoleon’s only 
sun, to become head of the House of Napoleon. 
That hmv-e, usloutuUugly iFen from the nursery of a 
f 'nisicuu lau \ erV wife to imperial and royal thrones, 
thrust hack into private life after a complete 
inasieiy in Europe, Mas again raised to imperial 
dignity in the person of Napoleon III., only to 
ietm i i* to ol^cnrily in the midst of appalling dis- 
astci*; and it failed to piesenfc one of the most 
truly tragic dvtuuas 4>f all time through the want 
of real giaudciir in both Napoleons and in almost 
all I heir blood. Had the nephew been horn a scion 
of the bourbon house, the purl of Lmtis-Philippe 
might have been his. Hut In ought up by his 
mother from the year 1815, precluded by exile 
and imprisonment' till lie was far advanced in 
the years of manhood from learning practical 
politic*, he became a theorist in statecraft and 
a brooder outlie Napoleonic legend which was his 
only claim to the attention of the nation. He 
received his early education at his mother's resi¬ 
dence,, the castle' of Aienenberg, in Switzerland, 
on the hmdeis of Lake Constance. Sent to the 
gymnasium at Aug.-buvg, lie not only acquired 
tlieie, a* well as from the prolonged Herman sur¬ 
roundings xif his private life, a marked Herman 
accent, hut aLo dcvelo[ied those features in his 
individual diameter which weie most akin to the 
sluggish lies,* of his temperament—uiicerlainfcj; and 
i lid cl i triteness of thought, philosophic dreaminess 
huning every conviction, ambition touched with 
fatalism firing a morally iudiilereut soul. 

Switzerland was the real foster-mother of the 
brighter ami healthier side of his nature. Had hu 
been practical and a man of rectitude, he could 
have extracted from his political and social experi¬ 
ence of that country principles sufficiently clear 
and ui*e to piovc themselves the palladium of his 
later reign. TJieie he developed his aptitude for 
military science : he followed tlie courses of instruc¬ 
tion given to the Swiss militia ollicci*. Fairly 
competent in artillery, in engineering, in the exact 
.sciences, in history/ ami in athletic exercises, he 
wiote and published at Zurich {IH36) a Manuel 
(LAriilienc. He hastened with his elder brother 
Louis into Italy in 1830 to assist the province of 
Ilimmpfmi in its revolt against pon til real rule, an 
expedition in which Louis perished of fever, and 
he was himself severely’ stricken, but was nursed 
out of danger by his tender mother. This expedi¬ 
tion, though proving that he could act with energy 
in tlie discharge of ikirianartist responsibility, was 
a mere episode in that Swiss period of his life, 
extending from 1824 to 1830, in which lie was ex¬ 
clusively a student ami a writer. When at the 
death of the Duke of KeiclistadL he bmuno the 
head uf that rootless growth, the Napoleonic 
dynasty, he nought as a pretender to Jean less 
on any concrete historical claim to the throne of 
Fiance than ou the partiality of the French to a 
vainglorious rule, ami on the intellectual interest 
with which he, as a man of ktteYH, could invest 
the so-called Napoleonic ideas. For sixteen years 
lie sued for the hand of France and the attention 
of the world, interrupting twice the mcLhod of 
literary courtship to make personal raids upon 
the kingdom of LouiK-riiilippe. He had indeed a 
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fa jj* chance. UwJwili? wJ Yrmm\ nathmidhiu^ wito^c 
emancipation had been planned by Napoleon I., 
Mich as Poland, looked to bim to elftcb llicir lung- 
deferred liberty (1331). J11 France lie was nn out¬ 
law, because a formidable rival to Legitimacy; in 
the struggle between the junior branch of tlie 
Bourbon dynasty and the fuices at work Mure the 
lie volution, tlui Dnnnprirtists had n permanent 
power of intervention and might enlist as their 
own partisans the masses of Frenchmen who were 
lukewarm politicians', Moreover, Napoleon TA 
litter failure as an international politician laid in 
no wise shaken the organisation he had given to 
Franco ; his home legislation had become part and 
parcel of the nation; French law, French public 
education, French military institutions, the joint 
restoration of state and Hun eh -stood forth tin his 
lasting work. 

Almost a stranger to France in mu lure of thought 
and tone of nrimf, an adventurer rather than u pre¬ 
tender, a philosopher rather than n man of action, 
taciturn, speculative, driven from within by a 
set motive rooted in a lixed idea, absorbed with 
German mysticism mid Italian wiliuess in a career 
so fateful to his mind that moral bridling could not 
avail at its turning-point, a philanthropist in some 
of his dreams, an idealist in some of his deeds, the 
heir of the French Omit drifted to lib, destiny, 
not without some vigour and brightness, a victim 
to the alleged mission of his race, to which he was 
enslaved as hy hypnotic suggestion, lie published 
in 1 HB‘2 -36 his lic'vcries politiqucs, Frojet tic Const it n- 
tio)i s and Considerations politique* ft M Hi tin res sue 
la tittiiwr. In 1331), speculating cm the instability 
of Louirt-Philippe’s tliroue, the disidlection of some 
of the middle classes, the general favour of his 
semi-socialistic theories with the advanced parlies, 
and the unspent prestige of Napoleon I., ho put his 
chances to a premature test by appearing among 
the military at Strasbnrg, hoping to hribij them 
into Ins service by 1 he prospect of their resuming 
the paramount position which soldi«ns could not 
but occupy in a Napoleonic slate. The rash young 
man was easily overpowered and conveyed to 
America, without being lnought to trial. Being 
under no pledge to stay in America, Louis Napoleon 
returned to Europe on healing of his mobhyrV ill¬ 
ness, Ho found her dying; two mouths Inter he 
received her lost sdglis (3d Dolober 1837). Although 
the allair of S trashing had naturally enough caused 
many people to doubt fchu talent and the judg¬ 
ment of Louis Napoleon, still Louis-Philippe, 
who was politically an extremely timid monarch, 
dreaded some new conspiracy ; the French govern¬ 
ment demanded of Switzerland tho expulsion of the 
iilmuxious prince, M. Mold actually enjoining the 

Fwneh iwfiliUMflufarfa demand Ids mm parte, in ea^o 
of a refusal, Switzerland had neitlier the right nor 
the wish to expel, and was on the point of going to 
war fm* the distinguished refugee (who was, in fact, 
a Swiss citizen) when he resolved Lo prevent a 
rupture by leaving his adopted country, lie now 
proceeded* to England, and settled in London. 
With certain members of the British aristocracy 
he came to live on a footing of considerable in¬ 
timacy, and 1m was also an object of languid 
wonder and interest to the community generally, 
hut lie impressed nobody with a belief inTiis future 
and his genius; liay, Englishmen erred bo fur as to 
suppose that the ‘silent man* was merely ‘dull,’ 
lu 11538 lie published in London his Itttes JYtqw- 
Icon unites, which, read in the light of subsequent 
events, are very signilimnl. Europe generally 
regarded, them as idle dreams; but in France tho 
book went through numerous editions. In 1839 
Louis Napoleon was in Scotland, and took part in 
tlie celebrated Egl inton tournament. Next year 
(18*0) lie made his second attempt on the throne 


<tf Fiance at llotdagtu\ it iW(s as giidi J Mpiu a 
fniluic ns the one at iStrasbmg. (,'uptiiied on the 
shore, while oiidoavouiing to make Ids esrape to 
tliu vessel that Intel bionghl hini fimn England, 
Louis Napoleon was now brought to trial, mid 
condemned lo pm pet uni imprisonment in the for- 
LiCss of Ham. Here he continued his Bonapmtisl 
propaganda by writing Aru Munvs Ac ll'/iijneeiU', 
FrarjMv/tts Jhdoeiqnes, Ahtihfuc tk In Q notion dc 
hi tiuisst\ Jlepvim' a M, tie LnnmrtiitCt Lint ind ion 
tht l*unjtfrt8tnc, Occ.; ami actually took part in 
editing the Uictiuniitiire tie la (J(*uvci\*ntrou t a 
valuable French encyclopedia. After an ijiipiistin- 
incut of more than Ji>e years, spent in patient 
meditation, ho made his escape (2oth May lM4ti), 
by the help of Jb Connoau, in the disgni-e of a 
workman, and gained the Belgian frontiei, whence 
he returned to England. 

The i evolution of February (1848) was a vicloiy 
of the working-ineu to whom .some of his political 
theories wen* especially addressed ; lie hurried 
buck to France n> a yiituid nominee of tlie 
Fourth Estate, nr working-clashes in town and 
country—an embarmssijig position, from the obli¬ 
gations of which the smashing up of the Parisian 
soduliiHts by the forces of Goneml Cavaignue 
released the"future emperor, being elected deputy 
for Palis and three other dupm linen fl>, lie look 
bis seat in the Constituent Assembly, 13th June 
1848. On ihe loth he resigned bis scat and left 
France. Uncalled in the following September bv 
a i|uiutuple election, lie once more appeared in 
the Assembly and commenced his caudal at mo for 
tiio presidency, The direct election of tlie liead 
of the slate by the people, intended as a icpublicnn 
institution, pioved itself to be a leaping -a tone to 
(Vsarisin, as Louis Napoleon's peculiar conception 
,»f n modcrij inipcjml (loinoemcy is called; in the 
constitutional history of tho second empire such 
appeals to universal sullmge bear the name of 
plebiscites. Out of seven mid n half million of 
rides /»,562,834 were recorded luv Prince Louis 
Napoleon; General Cayaignue, bin genuine repub¬ 
lican competitor, obtaining only 1,469,106. 

On tho 20tli December ho took the oath of allegi¬ 
ance to the liepublie. For a few days concord 
Mjcnied established between the iliflerent political 
parties in the Assembly; but the beginning of the 
year 1819 witnessed tho commencement of a series 
of struggles between the president ami his friends 
on the one side mid the majority of the Assembly 
on the other—the latter being "jin,tly penetrated 
with tlie conviction limb Lorni, Napoleon win* not 
devoted to the interests of the Iicpuhlic, but to his 
own, I Jo became practically a ti ftilor to his repub¬ 
lican oatl i when, in league with monarchical A nutria 
and the king at Naples, ho {nitdown tho wpnhUoan 
movement in Borne. Then he committed the cum- 
maud of the army to hands devoted to him, he estab¬ 
lished liia personal supporters lit posts of honour and 
inJhiencc, he gained, by frequent visits the favour of 
the provincial towns, and by net* of liberality and 
clemency kept that of the people. Ho paraded 
a> a protector of popular rights and of national 
prosperity, laying to the door of tho Assembly the 
deficiencies in Iris government. Keaolved to trans¬ 
form his tenure of power by periodical election into 
a life-long one, he was hampered by the National 
Assembly; and, with the example of nis uncle’s coup 
d'itnt (18th Brumal re 179U) before him, bo deliber¬ 
ately threw oil the mask of u constitutional presi¬ 
dent, forswore Ins formal (mill, and became a traitor 
to ail society* From that moment a pel|iet«al 
misunderstanding, badly cloaked by material pros¬ 
perity and military glory, underlay Napoleon's 
relation lo the French and to Europe generally. 
His methods of government belonged to no acknow¬ 
ledged regime. 
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ILj whom Victor Hugo has satirically called 
Nupulcon-Ie-Petit fatuously chose t3ie annivei^ary 
of the battle of AiifrlerlUi ami uf Napoleon r. Vs 
coronation to rid ]jimvelf by anus of the National 
Assembly, Co make hiuiselc absolute mlor with the 
help of the military, ami to muz/lc all parliament¬ 
ary ojposition (2d Pcceitjlmr 1851). Imprison¬ 
ment, uanisluiHjiit, deputation, the bloody leines- 
sum nf popular rebellion. marked tills black clay’a 
work, in which the president was as-iLled Uy 
JMciniy, Man|ia>* t mnl St ArnauM. France, whether 
wearied of the incompetent Democrats, or (as 
Kingkike supplies) 1 cowed 1 by the teuible audacity 
of the president, appeared to acquiesce in his act; 
for when the vote was taken upon it <m the 20th 
anil 21st of the .same month, he was lc-electcsl for 
ten year.*?, with all the powers be demanded, by 
more than 7,000,000 sunYage*. The imperial title 
was assumed exactly a year after the coitj> d'etat, 
hi accoidance with another plebiscitary expression 
of the people's will. 

An unlawful empire was now legally established. 
Men of ii-.Liitunes.s and mediocrity took the helm 
uf the state. Tim parliamentary trappings of the | 
first empire were brought out. " Heating on such 
artificial props as the army and police, Napoleon 
Ilf. boosted, that he was the upholder of law 
and order. Political parties were either demor¬ 
alised or broken, lie gagged die press, awed the ■ 
h>nmjc<iiaie s and courted the clergy to win the 
peasantry. Liberals accepted him for fear of the 
Socialists ; the Socialist!* applauded his plunder 
of the Orleans family ; his duly-rewarded parasitic 
supporters, such an Jean Fialin, made Yieumte do 
l’eiMgny, clung to him as to the fount of all honour 
and profit; foreign monarchies accepted him as a 
welcomes ally in the struggle against liberalism. 
Hut unlike his uncle he did not seek matri¬ 
monial alliance with the old royal houses. Hu 
liked to piorVs himself the Cesar of the people, 
and led to the altar Eugenie do Mnntijn, a Spanish 
countess of ordinary blue Mood. lie tMideavunred 
to gain in tern utiimiil acceptance for the jinfr, lmfc 
in UU mouth ^iphUtical, doctrine as to the right of 
peoples to chouse their own masters, availing him¬ 
self of it in the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
Fiance, in his Mexican in ter vent ion, and in bin 
handling of the Italian ipuistion. At home be kept 
the people well ill hand by an active economic 
policy. The price uf bread was regulated, public 
works occupied and enriched the working-men in 
towns, while otlunawere undertaken to protect and 
enhance in value the property of the peasantry. 
The complete remodelling uf Paris under tho direc¬ 
tion of llaron Hmissmann rained eonsideuibly the 
value of house-property, and by the opening uf 
a network of thoroughfares suitable for tho 
inaumuvres uf artillery and cavalry reduced to 
a minimum the risk arising from inquired ionary 
movements. The holding of international ex¬ 
hibitions and the signing of treaties of commerce 
with foreign states acted as a further inducement 
to internal peace; but Hie foimation of unscrupu¬ 
lous financial, court, and clergy cliques was an ugly 
blot on this picture of a purely material prosperity. 

To the blamlLhnients of work and wealth at home 
Napoleon III. added the eliurin of a brilliant foreign 
policy. We need not dwell on the Crimean war, 
the campaign in Loin hardy against Austria, to 
which NajHjIcon was somewhat paradoxically en¬ 
couraged by the immlcious attack of Draini on his 
erson, tliu expedition* to Mexico and to China, 
n all tlniac undertakings Napoleon enjoyed the 
support if not always the actual co-operation of 
Great Britain. To Prussia Ids relations were uf a 
very different kind, a mixture of jealousy and 
pat ion age which boded ill for France in the event of 
an actual con diet. 
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At the death of Muriiy in LSI 15 ihe soothing elleet 
uf Napoleon's measure- and also his power to con- 
uol tlu! nation weic well-nigh spent. A^aiu the 
spirit of Franco stirred abroad. Napoleons hook, 
Jjf Vic de Caetn\ which lie wrote to extol his own 
methods of go eminent under tlm guise of honour¬ 
ing (Acjsar, met with loud piutests. Forewarned, 
Napoleon i corgauised his army, set himself lip mure 
non-lly as au aibiter in Europe in order to Hatter 
iis subjects, and took a more conciliatory attitude 
to liberalism. HLs concessions at borne were taken 
advantage of to set up a regular journalistic and 
parliamentary opposition, hi 1869 the Liberal 
deputy Ullivicr was granted a peisonal interview 
that fie might explain lo the emperor the wishes 
of the people, and I Soulier, Napoleon’s prime- 
I minister, an advocate of absolutism, was dismissed 
from nJlire. New men wcie called into power with 
Ollivicr to libei alise the constitution. Some wrong¬ 
headed I3onapartistrt suggested another rottj) (VcUtt 
against tile LeM-dative Assembly,now leavened with 
opposition. Napoleon was Jinn enough to resist 
such nefarious counsels, and appeal's to have been 
fairly sincere in his latter-day liberalism. That it 
was not yet too late to stem the tide of discontent 
na* shown by tlm ru.suIt of another plebiscite (Llie 
fourth), by which Napoleons new parliamentary 
scheme was sanctioned by 7£ million votes (8tn 
May 187bj. Hut buideued a a he was by a new 
policy at home, by (inuncial embarrassments ami 
worries in his own family, in ignorance of the 
corruption that existed in his ministry of wav, be 
I sought in foreign allaii.s a diversion to ills troubles, 
and thus brought himself all of ri sudden to the 
edge of ihe abyss. For the Franco*l!email war, 
see Fit axcis (Vbl. IV. p. 7«2). 

Napoleon III. suitcii tiered himself a prisoner at 
Sedan in September. Till the conclusion of pence 
he was eon lined at Willielmshohe. fix March 1871 
lie joined the empress at Chisel hurst, Kent, and 
lesided there till his death on Oth January 1878.— 
Ifis son, Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, Prince Im¬ 
perial of France, was born 10th Miucli 1856. lie 
was in the Held with his father in 1870, but after 
the fall of Sedan escaped to England, where 
he entered the Woolwich Military Academy, 
and in 1875 completed with distinction a regular 
comae of study. Volunteering to serve with the 
English artilleiy in the Zulu campaign of 1870, lie 
was killed on 1st June, when reconnoitring, by a 
party of Zulus in ambush. 

Sue .Blanchard Jeivoid's apologetic Life of Najiokoti 
I/I. (3 void. 1874-77); Delat'd, Ilixtoire tin Second Pm- 
jArc (0 voD. Paris, 1869-75); Siinsuii, Lie Lczichituf/cii 
Utijwhotu III. zu JVeiunm uuti Dcatwkland (1882); 
C. E. do Maupa*, Stovy of Ihe Coup d'Ktal (Eng. trails, 
2 vols. 1861); IIugo*g 'll tit. d'un Crime (1877); E, 
Hailces, Life of the Prince Imperial (I860); mid tho 
Mtnioim of the Duke of Coburg, vols. iii. mid iv. (1S90). 

Napoleon* Pnix ok. See Bonavahth. 

Napoleon, See Louis n'On. 

Napoleon, a round game at cards. Five cards 
are^ dealt to each player by one at a time, a* at 
whist. Each player in rotation to the dealer’s left 
looks at Iris hand and declares the number of tricks 
lie will stand for, or wlieLher lie will pass. If all 
miss, ihe limb player must stand for one trick. 
When a declaration is made subsequent players 
must stand for more tricks or puss. If A T ft//(all 
live tricks) is declared, no further declaration is 
made. The stand-hand leads; the card he first 
leads ii Hikes the trump suit. The other pluyeis 
follow suit in rotation, as at whist, the winner of 
the trick leading to Hie next. The curds rank as 
at whist, A player not aide to follow suit may 
play any caul. No one is obliged to head the trick. 
If theatamMiiind wins the number of tricks he stood 
for, he receives so in null for each trick from each of 
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tlic other flayers, If ho fails ho similarly has to 
pay all round. < If Nap is declared and won, the 
stand-hand receives double nil round» if lost, lie 
only pays single. Sometimes this rule applies to 
four tricks, when Nap receives triple ami only pays 
single. There U no misdeal; errors in dealing 
require a fresh deal. A player who exposes a enni 
before all have declared, or declares out of turn, 
cannot stand oil that hand. A player who exposes 
or detaches a card after the play has begun, or who 
plays out of turn, is fined the value of three tricks 
to the stnnddiaml, besides what he loses if the 
stand-hand wins. If the stand-brmd loses, the 
ilayer fined receives nothing. The stand-hand is 
iahle to no penalty for exposing or detaching a 
card, nor for playing out of burn. If the stand lmnd 
revokes he loses what he stood for. If any other 
■layer revokes, and the stand-liaiul wins, tho revolver 
ms to pay for all the players ■'if the stainl-hand 
loses he lias to pay to all hut the revolter, who 
receives nothing. Cards played after the correction 
of a revoke are replayed. See H. (4. Playfair’s 
triune of Napoleon (188-1). 

Napoleoim (also called Belrma), a tropical 
African genu* of myrtaeeons plants, of which the 
one known species N, impcnnlix lias showy red, 
white, or blue llowers, and a fruit re>embiing a 
pomegranate. 

Nnrboimc, a town in the French deparlmcnt 
of Ancle, on the La ltolrino branch of the Canal du 
Midi, 8 miles from the Mediterranean and 93 by 
rail USSR of Toulouse. The removal since? 18G7 of 
the fortifications has heou an improvement, but 
tbc place remains dirty and unattractive, with only 
three noteworthy buildings. These are the Roman¬ 
esque church of Sfc Paul (1220); the quondam 
cathedral nf Sfc Just (1272-1332), only the line 
Gothic choir of which, 131 foot high, huff been com¬ 
pleted; and the former archbishop’s palace, now 
the hdtel-de-ville, in one of whose three old towns 
Louis XTIL in 1642 signed the order to arrest Cinq 
Mam, and in which are a good museum, a library, 
and a picture-gallery. The white heather-honey of 
Karhoime maintains its ancient celebrity; the 
wine is chiefly used for blending purposes. Top. 
(1872) 14,150*; (1880) 26,301. Narboiino is the 
Narbo Martins of the Romans, their earliest colony 
(118 B.c.) beyond tlie Alps; and, situated on the 
high-road to Spain and tlic burin of the Garonne, 
was a place of great commercial importance. Under 
Tiberius it flourished greatly, its schools for a long 
time rivalling those of Rome. About 309 a.i>. it 
became tho capital of Gallia Narbnncnsis, and had 
its Capitol, forum, theatre, aqueducts, triumphal 
arches, &c. In 412 it was taken by the Visigoths, 
in 719 by the Saracens, from whom it wnsrecoveml 
by Pepin in 759, to fall just a century Inter to the 
arms of the Northmen. During the 11th and 32th 
centuries it was a prosperous manufacturing city, 
but subsequently it decayed. Yarro and Mont- 
faucon were natives. 

Narcissus, according to a Greok fable, was 
die son of the river gml Cep hiss us and of the nymph 
Liriope or Liricessa of TUcspiic, in Ibcotia. He was 
a youth of extraordinary beauty, of which lie was 
excessively vain ; and for tlm he was punished by 
Nemesis by being made to fall in love with himself 
on seeing the reflection of his own face in a fountain. 
He died of this love-sickness; and on the place 
where lie died spruit" uj> the flower which hears his 
mime. The story of Narcissus, narrated by Ovid, 
is of comparatively late origin. 

Narcissus, a genus of plants of the natural 
order AmaryJbdeu 1 , having a perianth of wx equal 
petal-like segments, and a hell-shaped corona of 
various magnitude. The species are natives of 
the south of Europe, the north of Africa, ami 
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the tiniiiioiate parts of Asia. The (Ammon Rufliv 
dil L the only <me which can U* legarded U" 
truly a native of Hritain. 

Many arc cultivated in 
guidons for the sake of 
their heauliful and often 
fragrant flowers, which 
in general appear early 
in the scum in. Some of 
them lire known by the 
liumen of Daffodil (q.v.) 
and Jonquil (q.v,). The 
name narcissus h popu¬ 
larly restricted to those 
which have Hat (not rmli- 
like) leaven, and a -hurt 
(not luribslmpcd) eintma. 

Of these one of the liM 
known i< the Poet A Nar¬ 
cissus {N. I Vi ctirm)> 
with generally fine- 
flowered scape, the flower 
white and fragrant, the 
corona with h deeply- 
coloured border; otneis 
with one or two llowci* 
on the M'npr nio in 
common cultivation. 

Tlie Polyanthus Nar¬ 
cissus ( N. Taseftit) has a 
numher of (lowers on the 
scape. It grows wild in stony places near the 
Mediterranean and eastwards to China. Many 
varieties of it are In cultivation. It is grown not 
only in guldens and greenhouses, hut in water- 
glasses, like the hyacinth. It is very common in 
gardens in India, where it is highly esteemed as a 
flower. The narcissi in general arc propagated 
either by seed or by ollset bulbs. They succeed 
best in a rich light soil. 

Narcotics ((^r. mirkc, ‘stupor’) are remedies 
which produce stupor if the dost be increased 
beyond a certain point. Opium is the most 
important member of the group, and tho type from 
which most descrip lit ms of the action of this class 
of medicines have been drawn; but it includes 
substances of very various properties. Some, as 
alcohol, produce intoxication in taw dose 1 ?; wjiie, 
as belladonna, delirium; most have a primary 
stimulating ellcct: in fact, almost every one 
presents some peculiarity in the way in which it 
a fleets the system, and no sat b factory general 
description of’their minor effect# is possible. Then 
power of inducing sleep has procured for them the 
named of Hypnotics and Soporific-* ; while many of 
them are termed Anodynes, from their poshCfering 
the property of alleviating pain. Next to opium, 
Henbane, Indian llt-mp, and Chloral may he 
regarded as the mast important narcotic*. Numer¬ 
ous artificially-produced organic compounds have 
been introduced during tbc last few years, Rome of 
which (e.g. paraldehyde, sulplmnal aw hypnotics; 
antipyrin, exalgin—an aniline derivative—ns ano¬ 
dynes*) will probably take a permanent place 
among useful lemedies. 

Narcotics are usually administered either witli 
the view of inducing sleep or of alleviating pain nr 
spasm. As, however, their action U much modified 
liy a variety of circumstances—such as age, idiosyn¬ 
crasy, mid prolonged nse—they should be ad minis- 
tereil with extreme cruilimi, and, a 5 * a general mb?, 
only under competent advice. The various quack 
medicines for children which uro known as Carmina¬ 
tives, Soothing Syntjis, fce. almost always contain 
some form of opium, anil are a fertile cause of the 
great mortality that occur.-, in emly life, especi¬ 
ally among the poorer classes. All the nniei>tics 
when taken in excess aie poisonous (sec Poisons). 
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XaiToHllfti^HaiNO;) is one of the organic 
ba-cs nr ftlkui!oids*oceumng in opium, in which it 
usually exist*. in t!io. pro portion of 6 nr rt per cent. 
It is nearly insoluble 1 in water, hut dissolves 
sparingly in alrulml, readily in chloroform and 
other. Xfircotinc pos-'CHse-very sliylit alkaline pro¬ 
perties ; its salts do not readily crystallise, anil 
are even nioie hitter than those of moiphia, 
although the substance itself is almost taste- 
ies-i. When fiYst- dWeoveiml (in 1S03J it 'Was 
supposed, to he the stimulant principle of opium; 
hut in reality it possesses very little activity. 
Its sul [rimto lias been iwvl in India as a suo- 
Fititnte for quinine, Namitine yiehls a gmit 
variety of componmls by decomposition, perhaps 
the must intoie^riiig being vanillin, Die devouring 
principle of van ill <i. 

Xaub See Si«ikexakl>. 

XnrilOO (.1 frtrsifc't iium'ayu.'t), n plant of the 
order Marsilen 1 (see R]HZiia\Jtr>), the only plant 
of that onlrr which is used in any way by mini. 
It is found in Australia, and affords impm Unit 
supplies of food to the natives of suum regions; 

it has also been 
nf great use to 
‘smm exploring 
parties. It 
grown in pllL(‘l*S 
occasional ly 
covered with 
vuiler ; vegetat¬ 
ing whilst moL* 
lure abounds, 
and then ex¬ 
hibiting vihwnd- 
a nee of gremi 
clover-like foli¬ 
age, the leaves 
con-JstmgoF/our 
leaflets at the 
Lop of a stalk 
some inches in 
length. When 
the water dries 
ui>, the leuJaitis 
fit the plants mo 
often covered 
with dried mini. 
It is then that the snore-cases are gathmed for 
food. They are oval, flattened, about an eighth of 
an inch in length, liaid ami horny, and requiring 
cuiwdemldc force to pound them when dry, but 
becoming soft and mucilaginous when moistened. 
The spore-eases, pounded with their contents, are 
made into rakes like Jlonr. 

lYiirifUli a town in the presidency of Bombay, 
20 miles HE. of Alumtihihad Uy vivib It does a 
guvifc trade in tobacco and ghee, and has a govern¬ 
ment experimental farm. Pop. (1881J 28,301. 
Xarragansott lliiy. See Rhode Islam ti, 
jY arses, a .Statesman and general, and almost 
the last stay of the old Homan empire in Italy, 
was boin in Persian Armenia about 475 a.p., mid 
being a eunuch was probably '•old as a slave in 
childhood. From some menial uHien in the Imperial 
household at Constantinople he mho to the post of 
keeper of the privy-purse to the ICiupei or Justinian. 
In 533 he was sent to Italy in command of it body 
of troops, professedly to art iri concert with 
ItalLaviim (fpv.b hut in reality, il is lielLoved, 
with a secret com mission LooImuvo and tn contiol 
that geneuik After some sm-cove* N T m>is, having 
disputes with Jleliwirius, assumed .an independent 
uuthoriby; but his separate command was unfor¬ 
tunate, and be was recalled to Constantinople in 
5311. After some year*, however, ilelisarius was 
recalled, and XtUMis was appointed to the chief 
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command in Italy. Ills conduct of that expedition 
extorted the admiration even of bis enemies, Not 
hating the command of ft Miflicicnt number of 
trail-purls, lie inarched hi* army along the whole 
circuit of the shore of the Adriatic, and, while the 
enemy s licet were .still in possession of the sea, was 
enabled to encounter them fit Tngimc (in the 
Apennines), wheic, after a desperate engagement, 
the t btrogotlis were totally defeated, and their 
king, To til a, slain. Names took possession of 
Home, und, after a series of successes both in 
Southern and Northern Italy, completely extin¬ 
guished the Gothic power in that peninsula. 
Justinian appointed Nni>es prefect nf Italy in 554. 
lie lixctl his court at lUivcuim, and con tinned till 
the death of Justinian to administer the affairs of 
Italy with vigour and ability. But he was charged 
with maricc; and his exactions pressed so heavily 
on the exhausted resources of the population that 
on the death of Justinian the Romans complained 
to Jiwin of the exactions of Nausea, and that 
emperor deprived him in 567 of bis obice. He is 
accused of thereafter intriguing with Alboin, king 
of the Lombards, for a new invasion of Italy ; and 
lie died at Rome about 573. flee Goras, Jua- 
rm.\N ; and Hodgkin's Italy and her hnmlcrs. 

NartlicA. Hco Basilica. 

Xan tL a Russian town 101 miles IVSW. of St 
I’cleishurg, on the Narova, 10 miles from its mouth 
in the GuH of Finland. The navigation of the 
Narova is impeded by a waterfall near Narva, 14 
feet high, which is taken advantage of for driving 
cotton-mills, sawmills, Ac. Pop. 8600. Charles 
XII. {q.v.) won a great victory here in 1700. 

Xmmez 9 Ramon Maiua, general and states¬ 
man, was born at Loja, in Andalusia, 5tli August 
1800 , and when very young served in Die war of 
UUcmtion against the Fveuelu In 1822, when cl 
reactionary party took up arms to destroy tJie work 
of the revolution, Narvaez ranged himself on the 
side of the liberals. The invasion of Spain by a 
French army in 1*323 forced him to retire from 
active life until the death nf Ferdinand VIL in 
1832. In 1834 he maintained a hot struggle against 
the CavlistH of the Basque Provinces, and in 1836 
completely routed the Carlist leader, Gomez, near 
Aieos. lie now became immensely popular, and 
was regarded as tho rival of Espartero. Jn 1838 
he cleared the district of La Mancha of hvigamls, 
and yrap appointed in 1R40 captain-general of Old 
Castile. lie Look part in the insurrection against 
ftspartero that broke out at Seville in 1840, but, 
that having failed, be was compelled to flee to 
France, where he was shortly after joined l»y Queen 
Christina (see MaiuaCuiustina), and commenced 
those plots against the government of Espartnro 
which in 1343 effected its overthrow. In 1844 he 
was appointed president of council, and created 
Duke of Valencia, His ministry was thoroughly 
reactionary, hut was overthrown m 1846. After a 
brief exile us special ambassador at Die French 
court, be relumed to power from 1847 to 1851, in 
1856 57, and again in 1804 and in 18G6 * ami, 
despite the dibits of O’Donnell and Prim, be 
retained power till his death, 23d April I8C8. 

Narwhal (J/oitotfon), a genus of Cetacea, 
belonging to the Odoutocetes or toothed whales 
(see Whale); it is characterised by the presence 
in the adult male uf a long tusk, and by the early 
disappearance of (be other teeth, ami by other 
structural points of less importance. The tusks 
represent canine teeth, and there are seine Limes 
a pair of them present, lying side by side in the 
upper jaw; there is such a specimen in the Cam¬ 
bridge Museum. When there is only one tusk, 
it is the left; rarely the female lias" a tusk, so 
mrely, however, that there are only three instances 
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ail record. There in only 0 m 1 aperies known, M. 
moiwrcro.'i , which inhabits the northern seas, ami 
!uw been 011 ono or two occasions strain Ini on 
Hritish shores; it was first recorded in Biitain 
by VnlpiuK from tlic Mo of May in HJ4S; another 
was observed in 1800 in the Wash in Lincolns hire. 
It is coni 111011 oil the shores of CJi’cenland, and is 
hunted for its oil as well as ivory; as the creature 
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is gvcgaviouM, sometimes travelling in herds ‘of 
many thousands/ it is captured in considerable 
abmidancc, Iji early times the task of the nar¬ 
whal was valued in medicine, anil to this day is so 
used by tlic Chinese. Tlio ivory is very fine, and 
in the castlo of Rosenborg at Copenhagen'is a throne 
of the kings of Denmark made of this substance. 
The female narwhal is more snoLted than the 
male, and the young darker. The fact that the 
female lum not tho tusk seems to negative tho view 
that it is of use in spearing fish; it is no doubt 
used by the males for lighting—for examples are 
seldom unbroken. Fabricius thought that their 
use. wm to break and keep open holes in the ice 
during tho winter, ami observers have seen such 
breathing-holes crowded with heads of narwlml and 
ether wlmles. 

Nascby, a Northamptonshire parish, 7 miles 
SW. of Markut-Hurlwirongh. Hove, on 14th June 
1645, 7500 royalists under Charles I. anil Prince 
Rupert were totally defeated by 14,000 parlia¬ 
mentarians muler Fairfax and Cromwell, the king 
losing cannon, baggage, and 5000 prisoners. A 
‘blockhead obelisk/ which does not mark the 
battlefield, was erected in 1823 on the Nasoby 
ridge (648 feet). Hoc Gimliuer’s History of the 
Great Civil War (vol ii. 1889). 

Nash, John, architect, born in London in 1752, 
after the usual con me of training for his profession 
entered into some building speculations which 
enabled him to buy a small property in Car¬ 
marthen. Herein fresh speculations he lost much 
money; therefore, in 1792, ho returned to London 
and architecture, in which lie speedily rose to emin¬ 
ence, On tlio strength of a patent (1797) for im¬ 
provements in the construction of the arches and 
piers of bridges, lie claimed a great part of the credit 
of introducing the use of inefcal gilders. A large 
part of his time was occupied in designing and con¬ 
structing lmmsin 11 -houses for the nobility and gentry 
in England and Ireland, hut lie is c/delly celebrated 
in connection with the great street improvements 
in London. From February 1815, when lie was 
appointed ‘architect, valuer, and agent to the 
hoard of Woods ami Forests/ down bill near the 
end of his professional career, he was busily en¬ 
gaged in Lbe planning of unites, grouping of bull cl¬ 
ings, and fixing of sites. Regent Street, Hay market 
Theatre, and the terraces in Regent's nark arc 1 
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specimens of his designs. The Pavilion at Brighton, 
about which he published a book, was another of 
his works, He retired from his profession in 1S34, 
and died May 13, 1H35. Nash, notwithstanding 
bis many delects, pn*«o^ed great power of effective 
grouping, as is well >]mwii in his woik*. T 11 the 
aid 1 i tec Cure of mansion dmu-es, the derimiiii" of 
1 interiors' was hi* forte. 

Xnsll, Richard, better known as ‘Resin Nash/ 
was born tlio son of an impomi-bed Welsh gentle¬ 
man at .Swansea, OcLober 18, 1074. He \\£k edu¬ 
cated nt Carmarthen and Jesus College, Oxford, 
held for some time a emu mission in the tunny, and 
next entered at the Middle Temple, hut’found 
greater attractions in the d is.si pa Hons of .society 
than the puiHiitn of law. lie conducted tlio 
pageant at the entertainment of William IIT. by 
the Tims of Court, and is said to have declined the 
honour of knight hood without a pension. Tie 
made a shifty living by gambling, hut in 1704 lie 
found his true function as master of the ceremonies 
<ib Rath, where he conducted the public balk with 
a splendour mid decency never before nituessed. 
In this way became toacquire tin imperial influence 
in the fashionable society of the place. It appears 
that he was also distinguished by his sentimental 
benevolence. He played hard ami successfully; 
yet if lie heard an individual sighing behind his 
chair: ‘flood Heavens i bow happy would that 
luoncy make me/ Nash would thrust ids mm 
winnings into liis (lands, with theatrical generosity, 
and exclaim: ‘Go, and he happy/ His own 
equipage at this period of bis career was sump¬ 
tuous. He lifted, wo are bold, to travel to Tun¬ 
bridge in a post-chariot and six greys, with outriders, 
footmen, French-horns, and every other appendage, 
of expensive parade. He is praised for the great 
care which he took of the morals of tho young 
ladies who attended the Rath balls, always putting 
them on their guard against needy adventurers 
like himself. I 11 his old age Beau Sash sank into 
poverty, ami often felt the want of that charity 
which’’ha himself had never withheld. He died at 
Rath, February 3, 1761, and received a public 
funeral. A Life by Goldsmith was published 
anonymously in 1792. 

Nash* Thomas, a busy writer in the last decade 
of Elizabeth's reign, was horn at Lowestoft in 1597, 
studied almost seven years at Rt JolmVt College, 
Cambridge, travelled abroad, visiting Italy and 
Germany, aiul thereafter plunged recklessly into 
tho life of lettcvH in London, and forced a shifty 
living from fate until the close. He kept ever a 
high heart amid manifold troubles, anil, satirist as 
he was, his Inexhaustible gaiety and gomlness made 
him the darling uf bis friends- tho ‘ sweet boy * and 
‘fnvccfc Tom 1 of Greene ami Francis Meres. ITe 
was dead by 1001, as prematurely as Marlowe, 
Peek, and Greene. Nash had a genuine relish 
for good literature; he praises warmly Rabelais, 
Arctmo, Spender, Sidney, and Marlowe. He had 
also a great faculty for vituperation, and the times 
were favourable for its exercise. His first writing 
was his vigorous preface to Greene’s Menaphon 
(1589), and this was quickly followed by tlic 
Anatomic of Absurditie (1580), a satirical dis¬ 
cussion on social manners; a series of impetuous 
tractates Hung into the Marprclute controversy S 
Hierro Penile r.ra, his Snpplieution to the Dircfl 
(151)2), full of keen observation and satire, and 
rich in autobiographical interest; Strange Metres 
(R593); and Have with yon to Saffron Wat dm 
(1596), containing a vehement onslaught on Gabriel 
Harvey ; The Terrors of the .Night, or a Discourse 
of Apparitions (lo94); Christ's Tears orcr Jeru¬ 
salem (1593), a long, edifying discourse; The Un¬ 
fortunate Traveller , or the fife of Jarh Wilton 
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(UtH), Liu* IiM specimen nf the pieare-que tale in 
\i\\v literature before I)efw-. I /<r /-s/e uj Vo/fx 
( 1597 k which 'uus at onre supp rout'd, and i* jnnv 
lost, and for vliiHi the author was sunt to prison ; 
and Ltufru Sfttjfr (1,501)), ‘in pini-e of the red 
honing/ u*ally u Ijuninrrm* description of Yar¬ 
mouth. Thn liagody of Dkhi \wts written in 
eolliillomtinu with Marlowe i A ‘umnar's Rad Will 
ainJ Truhtwcut, by NaMi alum*. 

J^oe the Memorial Introduction in iJr (fro'art's Utmi- 
fR( f > WorA'ii o f T/iof/ift s j\WL {<5 vols. 4 to, Loud. 1883-84,1; 

also chap,, vu of .hw^ rmulY work, 77 1? AVpbV/' A r mW m 
tfc 77W of ,S/j<rAv^)^/re (Eng. train. by Eli/. Lee, 1890). 

Njtslnm, u in amt fuc tin ing cil\ of New llanip- 
shiic, U JO miles by lail N>V. of Boston, at the 
junction of the Merihiuu 1 and Nashua, rivers. Tlie 
falls of the latter, icndcred available by a eaiml II 
in tier Jong, supplv nmtive-pou er to many maim* 
fat tilling cMnliliJjiiirnis, ine] inline very exten-ive 
cot ton-factories anil ironworks, paper ami carpel 
mills, Fop. (ISsO) 13,1107; (1890) 19,311. 

Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, on the 
aunigahle Cumberland Kiver, 200 mile* above the 
Ohio, anil 185 miles by rail SK\Y. of Fanii-ville. 
The city, which i* one of the principal railway 
ceutri* in the southern states, L built mainly oil 
the left bank of tbu river, which i* crossed by a 
m bridge and a railway draw bib Igo to the 
suburb of Edgelifbl, Nashville is a IuuulHome, 
well-built town, with an inipiNing stale capitol of 
limestone ($J ,500,0(81), a penitentiary (400 eel Is), 
and ft largo lunatic. asylum. As an educational 
centre tlin city is of con*idi?rnbk* importance. The 
lmbiie-seliool system is excellent; and here are the 
KashviUc University (Vaudevbilt University 
(Methodist Episcopal Smith, 187o), Central Ten- 
tics-lm 1 College (for coloured Methodists, I860), 
Fisk L niveisity (Congregational Ut, 18(1“, with 
few hut coloured students), linger \Villimns Uni* 
verity (Baptist, also for coloured btudents), (he 
state non mil college, <&e. Most of these inslitu- 
tious are open to both sexes. The city lias a large 
wholesale trade, the staple.- being * cotton and 
tobacco ; while its nmmifachuu-, wbieli are mindly 
extending, include cotUm, Hour, oil, paper, funii- 
tnitf, timber, leather, iron, and spirits. Founded 
in 178U, Nashville became the legal Capital in 184B. 
In December 1804 the Him federates under Hood 
were completely defeated bore bv General Thonuis. 
Pop. (1870) 25,K65; (1880)43,3,10; (1890)70,301). 

X;pslk, a town nf Bombay, on Hie Godavari, 31 
miles from itr> source, with a railway station (4 
miles distant), 100 miles NF. of Bombay, It 
mulcK as one oF tin; nin>l marred of Hindu places 
nf pilgrimage, the banks and even tlie bed of die 
river being crowded with temple* and shrines. 
Formerly it was a Mahmlla capital ; now it manu¬ 
factures paper, cotton, ami excellent brass and 
copper ’work, Pop. (1881) 27,070, including 2997 
at ilic cantonment of DenlnlL—Thu dhi rid of 
Na-bk lias an area nf 3910 wp m., ami a pop. (1881) 
7«l,20i>. »See Maijic Siir.utus 

Nasmyth, Jamjw, inventor of the Moaiu- 
liamnier, wn*. the .sun of Alexander Nasmyth (1738- 
1840), pnrtmit and lamWajie painter, best known 
by bis portrait of Jiurn.s lie was born in Kdiu- 
burgli, August H), 180S, Fioid boy 1 1 uni 1 Ik* evinced a 
turn fov mechauirs, wnd in his fat her a bouse became 
ace us turned to u^e a lathe. At seventeen he ron- 
Htrnrtrd ft sriiall wm king steam engiiu* for grinding 
Jiis futlier* enbmjs, ;ijid made hcsidcn fi\o mmlels of 
a ciimlensiug steam-engine, and later a .small road 
locomotive. Employed in IH-iO by M anils ley, lie 
started in buMuc-s at iManehe.-ter iti 1834, gained 
ft good connection, and established al Patricroft 
wliat afterwards berame known a^ the Dridge- 
wuter Foundry. The invention of the ttteam- 
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lifunmer (rj.) Mas conceived in 1S39, the occasion 
being the necessity for foi^iugnn enormous wrough t* 
imn paddle shaft, lint it did not take shape till 
J842, vlion In* found the steam-hammer as be bad 
burned it at work at (benzol in France. It had 
icon adapted fuun his own soli mu e-book. Nasmyth 
patented Ins invention on his return lr> England, 
and it was adopted by the Admiralty in LS43. 

inomtMud, mill by 1H56 he was able to 
tel in? ^itli a Imiicbome for time, and nettled at 
lVnshiMst, Kent, Amongst Ilia otlier inrcntionB 
wan a steam pile-diivei\ He published Remarks 
or Tvob ttml Madiinertf (1838), ami a volume on 
the JIuon (1874), lie died in London, May 7, 
1890. See lafi- by Smiles (1883). 

Naso. Feu OVID. 

Nassau, fnrmeily t r i Gernian duchy, now AVics* 
liaden, a district of tlie Prii^iaii province of IIcssc- 
Na^au (n.v.). The noil is fertile and produce* 
some of Ine most esteemed lllienisli wines. The 
chief towns arc Wiesbaden Opw), the capital of 
the district ; Seliwalbaeh, Sehlnngcnbad, Vachin- 
gen, Sidtem, and Geilmm.—Tlie family of Nassau, 
ilic elder launch of which reigned till 1800, dates 
(mm the 10th century. The younger branch ii\. 
limited ju 1544 the principality of Orange (H-v.), 
and a- the piim-es of Orange took an important 
place in European history \ see Holland). The 
reigning Dukenf Nassau sided against Prussia in 
18(16, and hb duchy was, incorporated with Prussia 
(*ee PiiirnsiA, Germany); and on the extinction 
of th<3 male lino of the Orange branch by the death 
of AVillinm III, nf Holland, in 1890, tho Duke of 
Nassau became Giaml-dnkc of Luxemburg, 

Nassau, LUo cnpitnl nf New providence, is the 
centre of the trude and seat of government of the 
Bahamas (cj.v.) anil a bislmjds see. Fop. 15000. 

Nnsturttum. tlie botauical name \ivoperly of 
the Water Vrc^ (sec CifESS), but also the popular 
designation of tlie Indian Cress (Tropaiolum 
rnojas). The genn 4 ' Tmpruolimi in the typo of the 
small nutuml older Tropamlacoa*, and "cnniprises 
some beautiful garden climbers, such as tlie widely 
cultivated Canary (Topper {T. (tdummn) t a native 
of Pom, and tiie move recently introduced T. 
spcriu&iiM* it native of Chili, which has established 
itself in many districts in tbc north of Scotland 
and in Wale*, and garlands the walls and roofs of 
cottages in tfuniiuei and autumn with its festoons 
of vivid green leaves and lnillmnl crimson flowers. 
The Indian (Yes-j is also a native of Pern; the 
whole plant i* characterised by a warm jiungcnt 
taste and tonic stimulant, ana antiscorbutic pro¬ 
perties are ascribed to it. The flowers are em¬ 
ployed a* an ingredient in salads and for garnish¬ 
ing the same. The seeds when green are pickled 
in salt and vinegar ami used as a substitute for 
capers. As an ornamental garden climber or 
cieeper, the Indian Cress lias been long known mid 
admired by cottagers and others. 

Natal, u. Hrilifdi cnlnuv on the south-easi coast 
of Africa, "a* discovered by Vasco da Gama on 
the Cliristnias-day (hence its mime) of 1497. In 
the 18tb century 'intermittent trading was carried 
on between the Pape Colony and Natal, which in 
1800 was peopled by ninety •four distinct tribes of 
natives. From 1803 lit 1828 the despotic Zulu chief 
Tyftkft (t'haka) enforced his own ride and that 
of bis own immediate tribe oi* family clan, the 
Aimmihi, over tlie congeries of tribes reaching 
from the Limpopo ou the north to tlie Kei lUvev 
in the south. Tyaka was killed in 1828 by a 
xdUical faction who placed his younger brother 
>ingnan on the throne. Predatory Boers, who hud 
left tlm Gape Colony to escape British rule divided 
into par tie.- and settled in the territories now 
known Natal and the Transvaal; and conflicts 
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between Bonin and natives were very frotjuent- In 
183 s an embassy of Boers were massacred by Din- 
garni, anti a force nf Roei* proceeded to Zuhrinml 
tri avenge their friends. The country was at this 
time divided into two factions, om; supporting Din- 
gaan, and the other bis younger brother V mpmide 
(Pamln,). The 13oera entered into a secret treaty 
with the latter, and a combined attack was made 
on Diiigaan, who lied and was killed. Panda suc¬ 
ceeded him us king, and the Boers were recognised 
ns lords of the soil of Natal. In December 1839 
Sir Georgo Napier, the Capo governor, had sent a 
detachment of Highland troops to take possession 
of the inland territory and Port Natal; nut owing 
to the Cape Knflir disturbances the Highlanders 
wetc withdrawn, and the Ifoei-s at once hoisted the 
tlag of ‘the Republic of Natalia.’ Two British 
ships of war wore sent from the Cape to foico a 
landing at Durban. After a short struggle theie 
the Boevs gave up the port, and fell hack on 
Pietermaritzburg, the capital, the name of which 
is a compound of the Christian name of Pieter 
Relief and the surname of Uert Marita, two 
lenders of the Boers. Civil negotiations were then 
entered on by Mr Clooto, and many of the Boers 
accepted British rule and settled down in Natal, 
forming there, ns a portion of them and their 
descendants still do, an important and loyal 
section of the Queen's subjects in that colony. 
Those of the malcontents who crossed the Drugous- 
berg and struck north .soon found themselves 
lighting against Unuilikatze (father of Lobeiigula 
of Mata held awl) in the territory now known as 
the Transvaal. In 1843 Natal was officially 
declared to be a part of the British dominions, 
and the colony was formally annexed to the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 31st of May 1344. 
At that time the natives numbered about 150,000, 
although in the previous century fclioir total 
wa* nearly a million. But intertribal fights and 
the struggles for supremacy of Tyaka scattered 
the clans of Natal far and wide. Subsequent 
to the annexation by the crown and its attend¬ 
ant peace the aborigines of Natal gradually re¬ 
turned from distant places, and their numbers are 
now nearly half a million. In 1855 there was a 
great fiooit in the colony and Zulu land, and in the 
following year a very sanguinary fight for the Zulu 
succession took place on the Natal northern border, 
between two sons of Unipandc—viz, Cetewayo and 
Umlmlftze. After a bloody battle on the Tugek 
River the forces of the former won the day and 
Umbulaze’s beaten men took refuge in Natal. On 
the lath of July 1856 Natal was declared to be a 
separate British colony, and It was then given 
a limited form of representative institutions. Dur¬ 
ing the decade ending with 1800 considerable 
immigration from Great Britain took place, and 
the immigrants of that lime and their descend¬ 
ant* occupy the most of the land of the colony 
to-day. 

In 1873 friction arose between Langalilmlele, one 
of the chief* on the north-west boundary, and the 
next magistrate. Some of the chief’s young men 
disobeyed the mandate of the magistrate to give 
up their guns. Orders were iwmcil to apprehend 
the chief and certain of Iris followers. They re¬ 
treated before the crown forces, but so ne of the 
Natal volunteers and mounted police cut them otY 
in one of the mountain-passes; bloodshed ensued, 
and three well-known young colonists were killed. 
Langulibalclb escaped to Basutoland, blit was 
captured and brought back, tried very summarily 
in Maritzburg, and banished to the Cape Colony. 
Rigorous measures were adopted by the governor 
against Langalibalelek tribe ami a neighbouring 
tube. The home government, however, interfered 
and elided the injustice which had been done to 
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the native* by the colonial uulhmitic* while under 
a feeling of panic. Languidialelc icnmined in 
the Cape Colony till 1885, when be was allowed to 
retain to Natal as a prisoner on parole; lie died 
near MariUhnrg in 1890. 

In 1975 there being in the colony much dissatis¬ 
faction with the methods of Downing Street rule, 
Sir Garnet Wolscley was sent out to settle mat tors, 
lie promulgated a new constitution providing for 
an extension of the vepicsentalive system with the 
check of certain eminent colonists selected bv the 
crown, having seats in the Legislative Council as 
nominee mein hers. Sir Garnet Wolsetey was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir Henry Bulwcr. During the gover¬ 
norship of the latter a feeling of iTbipiiet was 
shown in sonic quarters at the strength of the 
colony’s neighbour^ the Zulus under Cetewayo. 
Sir Bal tic Ererc, Iler Majesty's High Cwmiiissioner 
for Smith Africa, visited the colony and came to 
the conclusion that in the interest* of the British 
colonists in South Africa it was necessary to break 
the Ncurer of the Zulus. Despite the protests of 
the Natal gm eminent and Sir Ilenvy Ifolwov, ilm 
governor, an ultimatum which in itself was cal¬ 
culated to precipitate liabilities wus served on the 
Zulu king, and wav ensued (see Zi'Lvs). In tbi- 
Avar Natal suffered sovciely in the liven of its young 
colonists, in its treasure, and in the paralysis of its 
trade. For several years the colony was a camp- 
ing-grimiul fur British troops, for in 1881 the Trims- 
vfthl Dows invaded NVil/iJ toa/itioipale the advance 
of English soldiers bring sent to support lbo?,c 
beleaguered in the Transvaal garrisons; .And tlie 
fights of Set min’s Hoogte, Ingojro, Lang’s Nek, and 
Amajuba {gee MaJUiia) were all fought on Britirii 
soil. 

Natal is situated between 2(T 10' and 3T 10' S. 
Lit., and covers an area of 18,750 bij. m.—more 
than a third of tliat of England. Durban lies 800 
miles ISNE. of the Cane of Good Hope, nnd the 
colony bos a seaboard on the Indian Ocean of 
ISO miles. It fo bounded on the N. by Lhc 
Tugeln. and Uuflivlu rivers, which separate it fioiu 
the Zulu Reserve and the Transvaal: on the 
N\V., ML, and RW. by the KwashlamLa or 
Dmgcnsherg Mountain?, and on the S, by the 
Uni turn vuiui River, separating it fiom Pomloland. 
Towards the coast tlie I) rage nab erg Mountain* 
present a, scarped and almost maceessible face; 
they gradually die away, however, into tlie 
immense rolling plains of tlie interior. Many 
offshoots from thewe mountains traverse the colony, 
dividing it into a series of steps or plateaus, rising 
from the coast region to the foot of the mountains, 
and forming so many zones of natural productions. 

The coast region, extending for 30 miles inland* 
is highly fertile, the climate bring subtropical and 
healthy. In 1S56 the cultivation of the siwar-care 
was introduced on the coast, ami as an industry it 
has thriven more or less ever since. Besides sup¬ 
plying all South Africa with the staple, tlie value 
of the sugar exported by the colony to England in 
L888 was £71,012, The culture of tho cano requir¬ 
ing that continuous and arduous labour which tlie 
natives did not supply, tho Legislative Council had 
to take step* to introduce immigrants from British 
India. This immigration began in 1863, and in 
1891 there were 33,000 coolies in the colony with 
their attendant trade vs who followed them from 
India. The Assam tea-plant was introduced in 
1S77, and steady progress has been made with the 
industry, tlie annual yield being about 150,600 lb.; 
this is consumed locally, and as yet the colony 
still imports tea largely. Coffee amt tobacco have 
been reared, as have abn indigo, arrowroot, and 
ginger. All tropical fruits thrive well. Tho mid¬ 
land terrace is more lit for the cereals and usual 
.European crops; while on the higher plateaus along 
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tjm font of the mountain^ are immense trusts of 
tile Illicit pa* Linage fur rattle anti sheep. 

The climate \> very healthy; the thermometer 
v,uigi*-* between flf> : an*l 38' F., luit the heat even in 
-nunuer i* seldom oppicsrii e. The mean annual 
toiiipciftturo nfc Picteimaritzliiirg, the capital, 

64 7U. Tim inn tor Login* in April anil owl* in 
September. In the >11111 liter >. 011*011 the thiuider- 
>tomii five very frequent and soune in 1 he uplands. 
The annual rainfall over the whole colony aveiviges 
neatly -10 incline, the greatest fall being in summer. 

The colony ha> only one harbour woitliy of the 
iuii in?, hufc limb i< the he-it on (lie s-onth-east eoaat. 
It is called Durban (fj.v.) or l’oit Natal. The 
harbour is of great consequence not only to the 
colony, hut to the empire, a* it mn^b 0 m 1 day he an 
iuijioi taut foaling station. The principal rivers are 
the Tttgola, BnlUilu, I'lnkonmui, Vingiuri, I T tn- 
/lmkuln, and Monk Like tlic majority of African 
livers, they are oi little use for jmi nf inland 

navigation; hub their stream* an* peimancnt and 
nftr-n available for inignting purposes. 

Coal L destined to play 11 prominent pint in the 
future of Natal, the area of the coal-measures being 
intimated at 1400 ^q. in. The coal is .-orviecablc 
fur all nviUmvy jmipux-cs, the government raUmya 
heijuf worked with it. Cupper has been found, and 
much is hojiecl from the iron near the coal. The 
colony in also believed to be rich in other minerals, 
such as nslie&tori. luiea, and plumbago. Cold 1ms 
been found in the smith and north, Groat foieftts 
of fme timber abound in the mountain*passes, while 
many tracts along tho coast are well womloil. 
The chief towns are Tie term aiitzburg (15,767), 54 
miles inland, the seat of government and the chief 
military station : Durban (JN,43:i); Veruhim and 
Pine Town near the coa>t, Harding in the south, 
ami llichimmd, Wocnen, Uolcij^o, Urey town, Lady¬ 
smith, and Newcastle, up cmnitry. 

The government of Nut ill is now ad ministered by 
a governor, n*sbted by an executive council of 
seven, of whom live me official and two nominee 
members, and a Legislative Council consisting, of 
twenty* three member* elected by the constituencies. 
Parliament exist* .for five* yearn. A narrow ma¬ 
jority in the council passed in 1891 a bill providing 
responsible government, lmt the moaMue lias yet 
to receive the sanction of the imperial autlim ilie*; 
and an important section of the colonists has 
strenuously opposed the agitation for change. 
Tlic home government offered the colonists re¬ 
sponsible government in 1883 with ceitain guaran¬ 
tees for native protection, but they refused tin? offer. 
About 1865 Natal wits plunged into ecclesiastical 
waifaic. Ilwlmp f’oleiiMj (q.v,), tlie then head of 
the diocese, \vo» declared heterodox by a parly in 
the church, nml uumr-h^siuI dibits were made in 
South Africa and England to ilenostj him. A rival 
church was however, established on the voluntarv 
system, entitled the Church nf England in South j 
Africa, whose head bears tho title of liishop of ! 
Muritzhurg. The Prenbyterian (Ncottbdi and J 
Hutch), Homan Catholic, and other climchc* aie j 
well represented ; many stations of the Wesleyan, I 
American, Norwegian,‘and Berlin Minions exist; 
aud the mder of tin* Tinppists do good work near 
Pine Town. Schools are multiplying fast. 

The chief pace's through the Drngcnshcrg are 
Van Uecucn’s, Oliver’s Hock, Ilc/AiidenUout, lie 
Dt-evV, and Lang* Nek. Most of the rivcis have 
been substantially bridged, and a very energetic 
policy of public works is being pursued by the 
government. A railway nm» through the colony, 
and will shortly cm meet the coast 11 ml the Free 
Style and Tiunsvaal. The government lines, 300 
miles long, are also laid north and south of Durban 
for short distance* along the coast. Durban and 
Mai it zb mg were connected by the railway in 1S80. 


Natal's chief export!* aie woo), sugar, iyoiy, and 
hide*. The Mmol exported to Great 1 hi tain in 18K0 
wo* valued at £752,182, and weighed h>. 

Tlie clips of tliico season-, from Nalul and Overhnrg 
were as follow* : in 1SSIL87, 63,300 bale*; in 1887— 
88 , 70,000 bales ; and in 18SS-S9, 78,500 bale*. The 
total value oi exports in 1389 was £1,650,318. 
These comprise, in addition to those named, cotton, 
coffee, arrowroot, feathers, mola^cx, nun, horns, 
maize, ami skins. I 11 1856 the expnih amounted 
to £50,562; in that year tho value of the im¬ 
port* was £102,51*2, In 1889 lhe imports reached 
£4,527,015. The revenue in 1857 was £43,780, 
and the expenditure in the mine year was £30,438. 
In 1889 tho revenue (raised mainly from railway 
receipts and customs) was £1,330,155, and ex¬ 
penditure £1,295,508. The increased prosperity of 
Natal i* hugely attributable to new gold discov¬ 
eries in the Tiansvnal. The bulk of tlie Natal 
' trade is with the moLlier-country, although a con¬ 
siderable business is done with Ansimliu, India, 
j and North and -South America. Certain kinds nf 
1 giapn thrive well in Natal, and the wine industry 
is now engaging the attention of the colonists. 
In 1876 the population numbered 320,057 (20,490 
whites); in 1389, 531,158, divided w> follows: 
37 ,3iX) whiles, 31,480 Indian coolies, and 450,288 
native*. The native* po-sess horses, cattle, slieep, 
&c. They are a line race physically, gifted with 
high intelligence, of frank and courteous hearing, 
and very easy to govern. Upwards of 2,000,000 
I acres of 'hind ‘'have been set apart as locations for 
the natives, mid over 6,000,000 acres have been 
: acquired bv grant or purchase by Europeans, the 
j balance of land living retained for allotment to new 
I sett lei*. 

The common law in tlie colony is that prevailing 
i in Holland during the lGth and 17th centuries, 
modified by statute law in tlie same way practically 
as obtains in all the .South African states. The 
chief difference between English ami Toman Dutch 
law rest-, in tlie laws of marriage ami inheritance, 
hut the difference in nou T by statute largely optional. 

I The coolies uro subject to the laws regulating 
; Europeans, as well as to special lawn controlling 
| Indian immigration. Tlic natives are with few 
I civilised and exempted exceptions subject in civil 
i matters to native law, which is quite different 
fiuni colonial law. Tlie Supreme Court consuls 
1 of the chief-justice and two puisne justices; and 
there are stipendiary magistrates and adminis¬ 
trators of native law in all important centres. 

Eland ( ij. v.) and hartebeefifc (see AxtelopK) are 
the only big game left, and these have been made 
, royal game. There are stringent laws for the 
protection of deer and game-birds. Alligators are 
met with in a few of the central and northern 
river*. Snakes, both colubrino and viperine, are 
in plentiful distribution throughout tlie colony. 
Many of tlie snake.s are innocuous, and fatal bites 
from the poisonous specie* are rare. The python, 
which attains a large size, is to he found in the 
seaeoasfc forests, and iu the reeds by the liver-sides. 
The hippopotamus is still to be met with at the 
inontlis of some of the northern riveis, 

.See The An mils of Nata l (1889), by John Bird; Natal 
Alumnae; Annual JJlttc Hook; Our Colo tit/ erf Natal t 
by 'Walter Peace; The Natal Swjuv Industrie by IV. 
Y. Campbell *, 8'ouf/i Afrka and /miy to reach. It mul 
(fofrlen South Africa, by the writer of this article; 
South Africa, Taut (uid Present (1877), by John Noble; 
Notes on Natal, by Sir John llobiitdim, F.R.G.S.; 
Drooka’s Natal (18G9 ), Hy the late L)r Maim; Laws and 
Ordinances of Natal, by Justice Cadiz; Code of Native 
Lav\ Civil and Puial, by IV. V. Campbell. 

\atal, a seaport of Brazil, capital of tlio pro¬ 
vince of Itio Grande do Norte, stands at the mouth 
of the river of that name. It exports principally 
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cotton ami sugar (nuai ly £200, UUO annually). Pop, 

10 , 000 . 

Natchez* capital of Attains county, Mississippi, 
is on the cast bank of the Mississippi ltivcr, 214 , 
miles by mil ami alimit *280 by water NN\Y„ of I 
New Orleans. It is lmilt mainly on a high Mull’, 
looking out fur over tlm cypress swamps of 
Louisiana; the part of the city along the hank, 
where the heavy shipping business (mainly in 
cotton ) is transacted], is known as Natchcz-nnder- 
the* Hill. The public buildings inclmle a Roman 
Catholic cathedral and a United States maiine 
hospital. Natchez, which was settled hy the 
Trench in 1716, derives its name from a former trihe 
of Indians (see Mound Builders). Pop. ( 1870) 
0057; (1880) 705S. 

National Convention (1702-05). See 
France, VoJ. IV. p. 780; Girondists, Jauuuinn, 
Kobhspierre, ! 

National Covenant. See Covenant. 

National Debt. National or public debts 
although of early origin were relatively of small 
importance before the development of the modem 
.system of hanking and credit, and it is only during 
ilic present century that they have become almost 
universal on a considerable scale (<ee Gilbert mi 
Eunkhifji sect. i.). So long as it wa» necessary ' 
either to give pledges such as ciowu jewels or tn 
assign specified revenues, it was not possible ihal 
public debts could attain any great magnitude. 
As soon, however, na governments were able to 
borrow simply on credit, national debts in the 
modern sense" of the term grew rapidly. In less 
than a century after the foundation of the Bank of 
England (1694), when for the first time in English 
history the item ‘ Interest and Management of the 
Public Debt 1 appears in the national accounts, 
Adam Smith felt compelled to enter a protest 
against ‘ the progress of the enormous debts which 
at present (1776) oppress, and will in the long-run 
probably ruin, all ttie great nations of Europe/ At 
that fcinio the public debts of the civilised world 
were, however, only about one-tenth of their 
present aggregate amount, which exceeds Jive 
thousand million pounds sterling, exclusive of 
local obligations. Although the English national 
debt received its greatest augmentation during the 
great Napoleonic wais, the general indebtedness of 
civilised nations lma increased most rapidly since 
1848. In fact since that year it lift^ been calcu¬ 
lated that there 1ms been an annual average 
deficit in the public accounts o! the world of over 
£100.000,000. In 1802 there were minted on the 
London Stock Exchange foreign public stocks to 
the amount of nearly £ 700 , 000 , 000 , whilst ten years 
later tlicso quotations had increased to nearly 
£2,500,000,000. At the present time there arc 
more than one hundred and fifty public securities 
dealt in the London market (sec Adams cm Public 
Debts , part i. cliap. i.). Seeing then lhab national 
debts are now practically universal in the civilised 
world, and that the amounts and conditions under 
which they are held are constantly changing, a 
purely historical or statistical account is plainly 
out of the question in the limits of the present 
article. It will only be possible to indicate the 
most general characteristics and principles involved, 
and also some of the leading points of controversy. 
As regards orifjin t undoubtedly the most important 
cause of public indebtedness is, and always has 
been, war-expenditure. Thus the Napoleonic wars 
increased the English debt by over £600,000,000, 
the United States civil war cost the victors 
£450,000,000, and the Franco-Germau war added 
£390,000,000 to the total of national indebtedness. 

In recent years, however, governments luive 
added largely to their indebtedness by borrowing 
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fur vaiiuiiK public purposes of mi industrial or 
social character. In Fiance especially, in spite of 
meat changes of government, expenditure of this 
kind lias gone on increasing ut an alarming mte; 
the amount of taxation per head of population lias 
increased by seventy per cent., and this is largely 
due to the growth or admiiibhativo functions on 
the part of the state,^ In the Dritirii colonies also- 
the uipid increase of public indebtedness must be 
ascribed principally to the panic cause. The pro¬ 
gress of civilisation necessarily imposes, as Adam 
Smith, Mill, and other economists have pointed 
out, new industrial fnnrtiouh upon governments, 
and it is impossible that Ihe-e ran in all cases he 
fulfilled in a directly remunerative manner. But, 
apart from this natural growth, in recent years a 
qua si-socialistic tendency has- become pronounced, 
which has involved a large irunease in public ex¬ 
penditure. The full importance, however, of this 
element can only he .seen when account is taken 
of local taxation and indebtedness, which would 
require a separate investigation. It must also be 
observed that money spent on debts incurred for 
public ] mrposes may in some eases—e.g. l ail ways, 
docks, &c., he directly profitable, and in others—' 
e.g, education, he indirectly lenmnerntive. 

The nature nf public dehi>diHci>in none respects 
from that of private obligation*. It i- held, for 
example, that the government of a sovci t-ign state 
ha-i the discretionary power of unfoicing the claims 
of ils subjects for payment of the national (as con¬ 
trasted with domestic) obligations of another state. 
The interests of bondholders may iu consequence 
give rise to diplomatic intervention and thus lead 
to political disturbances, as lias been shown recently 
by the action of England anti France in Egypt 
and Tunis respectively. The growth of national 
indebtedness has, however, hitherto been generally 
accompanied hy an increased sense of responsibility 
founded on the impoitauec of public credit, and 
fundamental revolutions iu government- have imt 
generally given rise to repudiation, although the 
new government might strongly disapprove of the 
objects for which the debt was incurred, or the 
methods hy which the money was raised—compare 1 , 
for example, the history of France during the 
present century and the recent revolution in Brazil. 
On several occasions, however, specious Arguments 
for partial repudiation have been urged and met 
with some popular countenance. 

It has been maintained that if a debt lias been 
incurred in a depreciated currency—that in to say, 
if the government has only received the capital 
sum borrowed in this foim—it is only equitably 
bound to pay hack the principal with an allowance 
for its depreciation. This position was taken pp 
by some writers a& regards the English debt in¬ 
curred during the period of the bank restriction, 
when Bank of England notes were inconvertible 
and dcpLceiatcd, and more recently the same reason¬ 
ing was advanced in the United State* after the 
civil war, The obvious answer, however is that 
a government would receive s-o much less capital if 
the lenders were not assured against uncertain 
depreciation. The amount actually received for ft 
nominal capital sum will clearly vmy, according to 
the standard in which the payment h to be ulti¬ 
mately mot (see Mill's Political Eronomy, bk. iii. 
chap, \viii,). In the same way it has sometimes 
l)ocii maintained that if n government has bor¬ 
rowed at a discount, and its stock lias afterwards 
lLeu to par, the fundholders have no equitable 
right to tluB riso in value caused by the grow tb of 
credit and national prosperity. But again the reply 
is that the chance of their rise in the future was 
taken into account by those who mode the original 
advances, and that they would have required so 
much more interest if they were to be entitled 
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simply (<> a icluni of the original sum actually 
advaurcd. Tiie piantical conehislon to be drawn 
fnmi thii- aigumenl i* that in general it is bad 
policy for a nation to borrow at a discount, because 
it i- deprived (if the opportunity of conversion to a 
lower rate of interest, Suppose* for example, that 
n nation enn only bonow at pur at MX per cent, 
it i- better to do this than to bonow nominally at 
tlireo per cent.; and create (rnughlv) double the 
amount of capital obligation for the same smii 
actually received. In tlie former ea^c every fall in 
the rate of interest at which the nation can* borrow 
may be taken advantage of l*y a process of con- 
vei-ioii, wbibi in the latter case the whole gain 
accrues to the fundholders. It is of course a^iuned 
that the debt may be paid nil’ at nuy time (nr 
with a slwjvt notice), and that payment is not 
definitely fixed for certain dabs. The opposite 
case of the; United .States shows the importance of 
thi" prmLUn. 

It is, however, true ns before that the certainty 
of high interest for a lived period wilt operate 
upon the amount actually given for every nominal 
hundred, hut the point is that the state is better 
fitted to take advantage of the pvobable ultimate 
fall in the mte of interest. A eonunvlmt similar 
argument has beun advanced by Dr Chalmers uinl 
others to show that, considering the nntuve of a 
statCj it is better always to meet current expenses, 
however extraordinary, out of present taxation, 
rather than to resort to loans. The contention is 
that to nicyL the actual expenditure tlie govern¬ 
ment must in Mimic form or other actually take the 
required amount from the sum total of tlie national 
wealth. If it makes a loan it is said that it really 
takes the capital amount and diverts it from pro¬ 
ductive purposed, just as effectively as if ifc obtained 
the money directly hy taxation, but in addition i4 
burdened in perpetuity with (he interest Tlie 
nicmuHtances under which the national debt id 
England was hi largely increased in the Napoleonic 
wms no donht seemed rn justify this position. 
According to a Paiiiaimoitaiy Itetimi of 1800 it 
wa-* shown that fiom 1703-181(1 the total ineomu 
rained from taxes amounted to 1149 millions, uml 
the total expenditure, except for the intoioit on 
the debt, amounted to 1103 millions. That is to 
say, for the twenty-three years (apart from tlie 
interest on the debt) the whole civil, military, and 
naval expenditure was less than the amount ie. 
ceived in taxes by 413 millions, Nmv the charge 
on the original debt before tlie war was about 9J 
millions per annum, or fur the twenty-three years 
about 220 millions. Against this must he set tlie 
40 millions of surplus shown nWc, leaving cm the 
net deficit for the twenty'three years about 174 
lull Hone., nm to meet Hu* sum the national debt 
was by a pincers of borrowing and repayment, 
actually increased by some millions (sec 

Noble’s Xi / tion<tl Finonrc> p. -8, note). Iji answer 
to the general urgumen t, however, it may be pointed 
out that the borrowing may he made not from 
the productive resources of a country, hut from 
foieign capital or the general iieniinnhtioim of the 
world, or that the loan may ufaorh wealth which 
other wise would not have been saved at nil, <>v may 
intercept wealth which migli! otherwise have gone 
abroad. Mill argues [Poftlical JUvtmom}/, bk. v. 
chap. vii. sect, i.) that a sullieiciit test whether the 
loan is really mtuta burn pvmhmtive capital i> given 
liy the (>licet on the rale of interest, Jf the rate 
n^er' theprc-Mimptinn jr. that the productive capita! 
lias been really drawn upon. This test, however, 
can only be used with caution, if at all, for tlie rate 
of interest depends upon many factor*—e.g. the 
state of ciedit, the general economic conditions of 
other nations, &e.; tmd on the anticipation of the 
outbreak of war a ri*o te certain to take place 
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independently of the action upon the productive 
capital of the country. 

The question next arises: Supposing a national 
debt in existence, should any effort he made to 
extinguish the principal? r i'lm chief arguments 
against any special exertion towards repayment 
arc the following ; (1) It is said that the payment 
of the interest constitutes a more transfer of wealth 
from ono class of the community to another, and 
therefore is no veal burden, lint in reply it way 
be urged that nil taxation necessarily implies loss 
both directly and indirectly, the imliioct and ‘un¬ 
seen 7 Ii>?s being much gieater. Tims in the United 
Kingdom, whilst the direct expense of the customs 
duties ]nix been placed at only 3J per cent., the 
indirect lo-^ 1ms been calculated by Clide Leslie 
and others at finin 20 to 30 per cent In some 
cn«.ps also the milimml creditors ure foreigners, and 
in this case the payment of interest must take the 
form of a real exportation of wealth without any 
enn( a spnn<Kug importation. (2) It is argued that 
with the natural progress of society industrial 
count lies become more and more wealthy, that 
the Inn don of the debt becomes proportionately 
le-M and that its extinction ciiu be more easily 
effected at a inoie remote period. It ought to be 
idMMwd, however, that the rapid accumulations 
of tlie past fifty years have been largely due to 
exceptional aiiiV gioat changes in connection with 
machinery, railway-, telegraphs, financial reform, 
foreign trade, education, &c ;> and that although 
the same causes will remain in opera Lion, the rate 
of incienso may not he so great. It is worth noting 
that the calculations of Mr Gillen (see Growth of 
CtqriUtl) on the accumulations of capital in the 
United Kingdom for the ton years 18G5-75 are 
less than those for 1875-85. In certain countries 
also, notably France, population is almost station- 
aiy, and in nearly all tlie nuuimgc rate is declining. 
(*.V) It is said that the vale of interest tends to fall, 
and that ihuieforc by conversion the real burden 
may become less and less. The recent experience 
of Ihc United Kingdom mid of tlie United States 
tends In support this view j but, on the other hand, 
there are various elements of uncertainty—e.g. the 
opening tip nf new countries, the possibility of great 
wars, &C. (4) It is maintained that the existence 

of a national debt, which consists practically of 
perpetual annuities guaranteed by the state, is a 
national convenience ; and further, that if tlie debt 
weie extinguished, capital would tend to be sent 
abroad. The answer is tlmt under modem con¬ 
ditions there are many s>afe investments, and that 
only surplus capital migrates from a country. (5) 
It is snio that it is unjust to the present generation 
to impose a harden noon it simply for the benefit 
of future and probably more wealthy generations; 
hut it may be rejoined that we must consider the* 
continuity of national life, and remember that the 
present race is supposed to enjoy the benefits of 
iminer sacrifices. 

Oji a balance of arguments most economists have 
approved of the rule that it is advisable to pay oft 1 
debt, so long as I he taxes by which the surplus is 
raised do not directly nr indirectly impose still 
g water burdens. A bud system of customs and 
excise duties, for example, by checking the natural 
development of production ami trade, may practi¬ 
cal! v leave the nation poorer than if it bod noL 
mid oft' its debt by such means. On the other 
land, if remissions of taxation have, ns in the 
United Kingdom, already been carried so far as 
to leave the burden of taxation comparatively light, 
It is bolter to use any surplus rather for the pay¬ 
ment of debt than for a further reduction of taxa¬ 
tion. In support of this view, it may lie added 
that tlie Ic*h tlLO previous debt so much the greater 
would the power of a state bo in making a loan in 
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cnso of exceptional nerd. A nation tilictuly over- 
burdened with debt might be obliged, in the cos a 
of a great war, immediately to lesovt to a forced 
currency, which would lie'liable to a tenon* or 
fluctuating depreciation. Aiusmic of inconvertible 
note* irt generally the \vpr*b method of incurring u 
lmtiojml obligation, being in 1 entity a ^>ecie.*. of 
forced loan. Home years ago a favourite argument 
against Hie immediate repayment of public debt> 
was fclio assertion tliat fclioie was in progress a 
natural depreciation of gold, owing to great dis¬ 
coveries and to the use of credit substitutes. This 
argument must, however, now 1 >g reversed, for 
there can be little doubt that since 1875 fclic 
tendency lias been towards nil appreciation of gold. 
Such an appreciation of the standard in which 
most debts have heen contracted—in other words, 
a general fall in prices—-makes the real burden of 
these debts so much heavier. With law prices, 
including low money incomes, the same amount of 
nominal taxation involves greater sacrifices on 
the part of the taxpayers. Accordingly, if the 
standard is likely to appreciates till further (see Bi¬ 
metallism) and no remedy is adopted, it will be 
advisable to reduce money debts of all kinds a* 
rapidly as possible. It .should also be noticed that 
*au old tax is no tax/ and that in a period of 
prosperity it is not advisable to lessen or abolish 
taxes winch must afterwards be re-imposed. It is 
preferable to create a surplus for the extinction of 
debt, The case of the United State* with a 
surplus larger than can be made uhs of, and raised 
to a gieal extent by burdensome indirect taxation, 
may be regarded rather as an exception which 
proves the rule. 

In conclusion, attention may be called to the 
principal methods adopted for the extinction of 
public debts. These are mainly two, with varia¬ 
tions in detail. First, there is the simple plan of 
raising directly more in revenue than is lmpiiied 
for expenditure, and devoting the surplus directly 
to the purchase of the bonds or Btock representing 
the dent. A continuous surplus of this kind is a 
real sinking fund, In former times many fallacies 
have been current regarding the power* of a sink¬ 
ing fund. Financiers have been deluded through 
spurious figures on the powers of indefinite rgcuuui- 
Infcion of a small sum ab compound interest, and 
have imagined thftt if a certain sum were set aside 
and allowed to grow in this manner, it would in¬ 
sensibly extinguish any debt. If, however, in the 
meantime, the state, as in the case of England 
during the Napoleonic wars, continues to borrow 
at higher rates, a sinking fund of this kind is 
directly worse than useless, although indirectly it 
may find defenders on the ground that a suspension 
would injure the national credit, The second 
method of repayment which has met with much 
favour in the United Kingdom is the substitution of 
terminable annuities, at a higher rate, for the per¬ 
petual annuities which constitute the inteiest on 
the debt. The great advantage of this plan is that 
bbero is so far no apparent surplus which the 
government or the people can devote to a reduction 
of taxes or to new modes of expenditure, whilst a 
Binking fund is always open to attack. If tho 
stock has originally been issued at a discount, and 
a rise may be expected, the adoption of terminable 
annuities gives the nation the benefit of this rise, 
whilst the gradual diminution of the debt of itself 
increases the tendency to ri&e. 

A third method of getting rid of public debts lias 
sometimes been proposed, founded upon the fact 
that, a state can borrow on lower terms, or that its 
credit is better than is the ease of private indi¬ 
viduals or companies. Tims it is argued that the 
state might purchase the railways, the ordinary 
stock of which in the United Kingdom earns about 


Four per cent., with money bummed at Jok than 
three per cent, Adaui Smith, however, long ago 
pointed out that a nation ran rarely make a profit 
of tmy industrial undertaking, and to judge by 
recent experience, governments arc likely to pav 
far more than the real market value of any spick 
they nmy purchase. 

HKIir OF UNITED KLNUDUM AT VARIOUS HATKS. 


At tin* Jlcvolutuiii uVim,- - . .. 

At tin?ntiOM nit,]i Anne. 12,7(17,2.! 3 

At tho nccoHiun of Gnugc 1 ..20.l75.-iro 

At the mid of the SlwmMi ^ur. 1748.75,512,12 2 

At the lYm* of Paris, 1703.132,7113,0-10 

At tho end r»f th<’ American war, 1784.243,093,14 7 

At tin- IVai-t* of I’aih, 1615. .. ..bul.0S9,(l4£) 

At cotiiUiuiiviiiiUit uf LtJtiUAD v\ar, lfcSi.. .7G9,0&2,M9 
In l&'JO.689,04 4.020 


The debt in lSf)0 vns divided into unredeemed 
funded debt, £.785,; e-finmteil capital uf 
terminable annuities, £71,731^119; aud unfunded 
debt (i.e, debt winch the state is not bound to 
ic pay), £32,25*2,305 (including mi (standing bonds 
fur purchase-money of Suez’ Uaiml shams). In 
1750-57 took place the first great consolidation of 
various stocks (r>ee Consols); in 1888 there was 
carried out an important convention of the 'new 3 
percents.,’ 1 consolidated3 per cent*.and ‘reduced 
3 per cents. / tho ‘ now stuck ’ i^mied in their place 
to bcfir 2# per cent, interest till 11)03, and thereafter 
24 percent, (see also Exchequer Bills). 


Victoria, 34,027,862 

Queensland ..,, 25.&40.050 
S, Australia.. , 19,147.700 
W. Australia... 1,278.300 


44.200,920 
80,070, t.Cl 
21,380,451 
4,636.129 
70,302,853 

Cejlnh. 2,252,413 

(E«h>US00....100.937,760] 


DEBT OF PRINCIPAL milTISH COLONIES (1888). 

Tasmania. 


Canada.£40,300,700 

New found] in id.. 004,014 
N. B. Wales_ 44.100,140 


New* Zealand, 
Pape Colony.. 

NataJ. 

India. 


DEBT OF UNITED STATES. 


In 1701.§75.403.476 

In ism.45,290,737 

hi mi .24,022.1^5 

In 1835. S7.613 

In 1R38. 10,434.221 

In 1850. 6:1,462,773 

In 1357.,..28.Cir9.SHl 


TnlSQl.800,680,873 

In IHfc. 524,176,412 

In I&tf.. 1 , 11 ( 7 , 772.150 

In 18<1Q.2,775,230,173 

In IS70.2,160,395,007 

In IfcSG.1.7BS.43B.097 

In 1690. 1,722,240,103 


At llie Inst-iiiuned date, houm'i*, llie art rlelit—dedualin^ the 
cafdi In the treasury — lias 757,015,0711 ddllurn ; mid of the whole, 
764,069.095 dollars henra im inbTest. The Loads Issued to the 
Pacific railways, nhicli |say our 5 per cent., are Included 
to tha amount 64,623.512 dullard. 


DEBT OF THE CHIEF KUliOPKAX COUNTRIES. 


Austria-Hungary— 

1SS0 .£234,0-^790 

Austria. 80,112,800 

Hungary. 167,702,338 

Belgium, 1800.,.. 99,699,435 

Denmark, i860... 10,674,000 

Germany, 18&S.... 01,600,00C 

Prussia, 1890,... 200,230,213 
Uaviula, 1890 ... 0LQ2QA3Q 
Aixony. 82,182,501 


Fiance, 18D0... .£ 1.^6,590,000 
HoJtond, 1889 .... 90,457. m 

Italy, 1&90. 872.660,000 

Portugal, ] S89.... 134,298,094 

Russia, 1SS8 . 740,220,720 

Spain, 1868. 260,000,000 

Sweden, 16(H). 14,267,337 

Norway, 1891... 0,438,000 

Sw itierlaiv [ s 1SS0. 2,19-4,020 

'Turkey, 1800. 180,000,000 


Tho debt of Brazil is said to l>e £ 120,000,000: of Japan, 
£60,152,000 ; of Clillf, £17,624,000; of Mexico, £16,700,009; of 
China, £12,595,000. 

Seo the sections dealing villi finance and debt in the 
articles on the several countries; It. O. Adams, Public 
Dibts (1888); J. Noble, National Finance (3876); 
Leroy-Bcnulieu, Traits de la Science dts Finances (2d 
ml. 1879); B. Dudley Baxter, National Debts (1871); 
Adolph Vagner, Die Ordnuny dec Finamieirlhschaft (in 
Schiinberg’s Hand Inch der PoL Oekon., 3d ed, 18M5); 
Sir Stafford North vote, Twenty Year* of Financial Policy 
(1862); Leone Levi, History of Fritish Commerce (2d ed. 
18S0); A, J. Wilson, The National Budget (1882); Adam 
Smith, Wealth af Nations (M'Cullooh’s cd. 1872), bk.* 
v, chap. iii. p and appendix on tho Funding System ; 12. 
\V. Hamilton, An Account of the Operations ini/lei^ ihe 
National Debt Conversion Act, 1S8S, and the National 
Dtbi Redemption Act* 1SS9 (1889); Venn’s Compendium 
of the Funds (ed. by Nash). 
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National Gallery* the priiuipaldepository of 
tin; picture-* belonging to the nation, The 

jrtttf'iwit building, which was intended to accommo¬ 
date thelloyul Academy and National Gallery, stand* 
in Tiafulgnr Squn.it*, London, and was linvdied in 
13:1$ at n cost of £100,000, hut was enlarged in 
ISO I, in 1869, in 1870, ami in 1887. The uiicIlmh 
of the National Gallery was the Angcvsteiu collec¬ 
tion of thirty-eight picture's, purchased in 1821 for 
£57,000, ami a eoiiMderable sum is limv annually 
voted by pari i an lent for the puiposeof ashling to it, 
the estiiimtcs for 1880-00 showing an exiiendituic 
of £14,487- The collection Is nm.st valuable to the 
student of ait. and occupies more tJian twenty-two 
rooms. The vaiiim- early and Lite Italian school* 
me extensively illustrated: there arc good examples 
of the chief lepiv-eiitatives of Italian art, us 
Raphael. Correggio, Paul Veinne-m. Tlieie urc a 
i lew good examples *>f Murillo and Velasquez anti 
1 the Spanish school; anil the great Dutch and 
Flemish painters, Uembraudi, Rubens, Van Dyek, 
ami the others, are well lepiocnted. Tin; last 
| extensile bequest, in tin 1 departmentof the ‘foreign 
.-chooN* was that of Mr Myiiu Ellis in 1879, coin- 
pricing ninety .four pictures, In the department 
of the ‘British ami modern schools* this largest 
additions its yet made hv private muiiiheence are 
the gift of Mr Hubert \ erriun in 1847, consisting 
of 137 pictures, and the bequest of Joseph if. AY. 
Turner, RA., in 1856, embracing 105 works in oil 
and un immense number in watev-eokmin and pencil 
by h Yi own hand. The entire collection new <on 
M»la of over 128(1 pictures. Tlime rue catalogues 
to the Gallery by Jlhivkhum (1877, 1871)), E, T. 
Look (3d ed. 1890), and others, and ilit* Pull Mulls 
Half-holidays at the National Gallery (1390). The 
lloval Academy of Arts, which used to have its 
limidoiiarters here, is now established nt Burling¬ 
ton House. 

The National Fount ait Uallkiiy, founded 
in ISJO, was established ut Smith Kensington in 
IKU9, hut removed nn loan to the Bethnal Green 
Museum in 1833. In 1891, when the collection 
comprised nearly 900 portraits w building for its 
special use was in orogross at the rear of the 
National Gallery. Tluue G an adniiuihle cata¬ 
logue ly the director, Mr ticharf (1883). 

There arc also National Galleries of Art in Edin¬ 
burgh and Dublin; the great public collections of 
Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Fimenee, Pome, 
are mentioned ill the m tides on those eitie^. 

National Guard, an organisation for lucid 
defence, at the di spiral of tlio municipal it ios, not of 
the crown. Such a burgher guard lmd lung existed 
in many French towns, hub it was introduced into 
Pjujs only in July 178!), during the lie volution, 
when the ievolutionaly leaders decreed the forma¬ 
tion of a national guard for Paris of 48,009 citizens ; 
and me long them weio 390,000 for the kingdom. 
During the rcvohitiomuy excesses they were some¬ 
times supine, sometimes they withstood the moit* 
violen t insu i reft ioiiisty. In 1794 they were the mast 
devoted adlieients of Ihibu.-pienu. In 1795 thev 
assisted in disarming the people, and were theni 
sidves reorganised a* to exdude turbulent 
elements, none hut men of Mib-uuuee hiring allowed 
ti) si?rye ; they even became loyalist in feeding, mid, 
rebelling against the convention, were defeated hv 
Napoleon and the regular army, and practical ly 
cea-ed to exist. Napoleon re-established a national 
guard or militia, hut, after various vicissitudes in 
1314, 1830. and 1843, it has hern wholly super¬ 
seded by the military reoigmii-atum since 1870. 

National Hymns* The origin of the English 
national anthem has been a subject of controversy 
since the end of the 18th century, find is still in¬ 
volved in obscurity. 4 God save tlus King 1 was first 
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printed in the I/unnuuiu Anglin nut of 1742, with¬ 
out iifinii’ of author or comparer, varying slighUy 
from the present \lmmoii ; mid in 1745, during the 
HeottDJi re lad lio ii, \i became widely known, versions 
of it being sung nightly at Entry "Lane and Covent 
(hudeu Theatres with gieat applause. OF the 
numerous claims to its parentage, the view sup- 
portisd by iuw-1, anil by >e\ cud eminent \vritei>, 
attributes it, both words and music, to Henry 
Carev (n.v.), the popular song-waiter, about 1740. 
The evidence for this is given in Chappell's Pop h far 
Music uf the Olth'H Tutte, ami Chrvsumler’x Juhr- 
hrvhcr, voh i. Put Mv \Y. H. Cummings, who 
thoroughly beat out the subject in a series of 
piipem in the Mimicuf Times in 1878, entitled fo the 
gieau-ht wj'iglit, con side i- this evidence unreliable ; 
find he arrives at the eoncliision that the music 
lias been adopted {but when, and by whom, we 
.shall piobably never know) fioni an ‘Avrtri by 
Dr 4 11 1 11 i Bull (q.v.), found (without voids) in ii 
collection of music by him once in the hands of 
lb Kitchener, afterwards of Diehard Clark, tin; 
original of uliioli Hjeius to have disujipeared. Heo 
also a paper by Major Ciawford in the JHefitmun/ 
oj JIff/jjaotugi; (1891), by the liev. John Julian, 

The hyimi v n> tianshiLed into Gerinau by Heiu- 
ihdi Harriet, a Holstein elergyman, niul snug to 
the original ail lit u birthday cLdebratimi in honour 
of the king of Denmark in 1790 ; and an adapta¬ 
tion fixnn these words, ina<le in 1703 hv Dr Jl, G. 
Helium;iclier, beginning * Ileil dir im Siegerkraiiz,’ 
has ever since Wen in use as the Prussian 
national hymn. It called forth the admiration 
of Ikethmeu and Haydn, anil moved the latter 
to compute the Austrian national hymn, which 
was fhsi Ming on the Emperor Franz’* birthday 
in 17b7: The winds now used, beginning, ‘Golt 
crlmlte Fmnz den KaLer,' are by Jiaron Zedlitz; 
tlie^ original words were by Hmischka. The Hun¬ 
garians have two national liyiniis—the Szozaf 
(‘The Appeal'), beginning, ‘Be true to the land 
of thy butb,’ wiitten by Ybrb-nmrty (1800-55), 
the uoalm <>f Hungariuii poetry of tiie Eonmntie 
selioul, and enmjtfjceil by PcDjaiuiii Egressy, mi 
iwtor ami eminent composer of sacred music*; aud 
the Muf/gur written by Kdlcsey ami com¬ 

posed Ly Francis Erkel. Tho Hdkdczy niarcb, by 
an unknown conipoacr, dates from the end of Hie 
17th eenliiry. The simple and dignified Hussian 
uatiuiml anthem dates from 1830, and is the 
work of General Alexis LwofV (L799-1870). Of 
the Danish national hymn, ‘Kong Christian,’ the 
words me by Ewahl ami the music by Johann 
Eiiist IIiliI nraim (1725^91). There arc several 
| i-lainuuit*) to tlie honour of being the Norwegian 
mUiuual hymn, of which may he mentioued 
1 Homier af Norge,'written about the hegiiming of 
tlie l|)tli century, niusie by C. lilmn ; and the 
modern ‘ Jn, vi elskcr delta Landed ’ (Yes, we love 
thD land), words by Djornson, liiurie by Ik NoiiL 
rnuk.^ The Swedish hymn, ‘ King Karl, the you rig 
hum,’ was written by Esains Tegimr (1782-1840). 
The Dutch uationof hymn, f Wien Keerlandsch 
Blncd, 1 \va.N written by Henrik ToJlcns (1780-1850), 
and composed by J. ML MTlms. ‘ La Brahancoime,’ 
the lhdguin revolutionary song of 1830, was written 
bv dennoval, a Brussels actor, and composed by 
Cnnipenhoiit. The 1 Mameillnifee 1 (q.v.) of the 
Ficudi was written and composed in 1792 by 
Claude Joseph llmiget de Lisle (1760-1836), and re- 
oeivcil it-, mime from being sung by the volunteers 
from Marseilles who took jiart in the movements 
in Paris in tlmt year. Various doubts have been 
thrown on De Lisle’s authorship of the tune, hut 
these were fin ally disposed of by a pamphlet written 
by his nephew in 1803- The Portuguese ‘TIvmno 
constitutional’ was composed by Dom Pedro L, 
emperor of Brazil. Though scarcely to he classi- 
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Aoil as hylijn, 1 Yankee Dooille * is the American 
aii*, notwithstanding the more recent rival claims 
of ‘Hail Columbia’ ami ‘The Htar-spaugled 
Banner,’ neither of which have high intrinsic merit 
or have Liken any great popular hold. More like 
a liyjjm is tlie song ‘America, 1 which i> sung to 
the tune of ‘God save the King, ’ The oiigiii 
of ‘Yankee Doodle' is as obscure and disputed a 
point as that of 1 God save the King.’ Tlie most 
probable account ascribes to the tune an English 
origin, and the words to Dr JSchuckhurgh, an army 
surgeon, about 1755, soon after which, during the 
American revolution, it came extensively into 
vogue. It wa* first printed in Arnold’s opera, 
Two to thu'j in 1784. 

National Park, Wee Yellowstone, and 
YosemiTE. Iii Canada a domain 20 miles by 10 in 
extent has been set aside os a national park at 
BailH in Alhertu (by rail 5132 miles NE, of Van¬ 
couver and 921) AV. by N. of 'Winnipeg). It 
embraces one of the most beautiful sections of the 
Uocky Mountains, contains hot sulphur-springs, 
1 ms a handsome railway hotel, and is popular as a 
pleasure-resort Rogers Cass, 135 miles to the 
west, is also reserved as a government park. ISee 
also Niagara. 

Nations, Law of. See International Law. 

Nativity* See Astrology. 

Natrolite, one of the most common of the group 
of minerals known as Zeolites (q.v.). 

Natron, or TlU)NA, an impure sesquicarbonate 
of soda, which always contains sulphate of soda 
and chloride of sodium. It is obtained front the 
margins of lakes in Egypt, Siberia, Tibet, &c., 
and from the borders of the Black and Caspian 
Seas. 

Natron Lakes, eight in number, are in a 
depression to the west of the Damictta branch of 
tlie Nile. The locality is lenowned for four 
monasteries, from whose libraries of Arabic, Coptic, 
and Syriac MSS. various European collections have 
been enriched. In the time of St Bach(jniius 5000 
anchorites dwelt here. 

Natterjack, See Toad. 

Natural History, in its widest and oldest 
sense, includes all tlie concrete sciences, but 
psychology ami sociology have been separated off 
at tlie oiie end of the Aeries, physics and chemistry 
and all their branches at tlio other, so tlmt natural 
history became synonymous with the science of 
living things. Most frequently, however, it simply 
means zoology, especially in so far as that is con¬ 
cerned with the life and habits of animals. See 
Biology, Botany, Evolution, Science, Zoology. 

Naturalisation fc tlio process whereby an 
alien is invested with the privileges and made 
liable to the obligations of a natural-bom citizen. 
It implies tlie renunciation of one political status 
and the adoption of another. Formerly many 
states absolutely refused to recognise any act of 
naturalisation as exempting tlio party naturalised 
fiom the consequences of his allegiance. Thus, 
the maxim of English common law, Ac mo potest 
ej-ucrc putrid m } precluded a natural-born subject 
from adopting a new political status, and rendered 
him liable to the penalties of treason if found in 
arms against his native country. The existence 
of this principle gave rise to numy disputes, more 
particularly between Great Britain and the United 
States. It was not, however, till the Naturalisa¬ 
tion Act of 1870 that the doctrine of the indelibility 
of natural allegiance was formally abandoned by 
Britain. In the same year a treaty was entered 
into between Great Britain and the United States, 
which provided that British subjects becoming 
naturalised in the United States should he treated 
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in all respects a* L nited State* citizen*; mid a 
corresponding prow-ion was made with respect to 
United States citizens becoming natural tad in 
British dominions. 

The conditions on which natural Nation will be 
allowed by tlio state to which the applicant sleeks 
tonJliliate himself vary in different countries. In 
Gieafc Britain naturalisation L efleeted either 
through a special act of parliament or under the 
Naturalisation Act, 1870 (H3 and 34 Viet. chap. 14). 
This statute, wheiein are embodied the present 
regulations with reference tu nntiiijilhfilinTi, pro 
\itlcs that anv foreigner who has resided in the 
United Kingdom for live years, or lias f cnr that 
period held service under the crown, cun obtain 
a certificate of naturalisation from mie of the 
principal HecrcUiics of state. On the gmuting of 
this certificate lie is entitled to all political and 
other rights powers, and privilege*, and i* subject 
to all tlie obligations to which a natural-born 
British subject is entitled or subject. Tlie only 
qualification is that lie shall not, when within tlm 
limit* of the foreign state of which lie was pre¬ 
viously a subject, be deemed to he a British citizen 
Hides* he lias ceased to he a subject of that state. 
Diitirii colonic* have the power of making their 
own regulations on the subject of naturalisation, 
lint Mich icguktimis have el feet only within the 
limits of the colony. In the United State** a 
foreigner must make a decimation on oath of his 
intention to become naturalised. This oath may be 
taken before any superior, district, or circuit court, 
and the applicant must renounce any title of 
nobility. After the lapse of two years from tlie date 
of this declaration, and after five years 1 residence in 
tlie United States, lie becomes an American citizen, 
and a certificate of natural! wit ion is issued to him. 
There is, however, no uniform system of registra¬ 
tion of such certificates, and, as there arc about 
3000 federal anil state courts having power to grant 
them, great difficulties sometimes arise in proving 
naturalisation. In France ft foreigner who has 
obtained permission to become domiciled in France 
is entitled to letters of declaration of nutmulisa- 
tion after three yen is 1 residence. Also, by the 
French Naturalisation Act, 1889, a foreigner who 
has resided in Franco for ten years may at once be 
naturalised w it limit preliminary ceremony. In Ger¬ 
many naturalisation can he conferred only bv tlie 
higher administrative authorities; the applicant 
must show that he is at liberty, under the laws of 
his native country, to change his nationality, or, if 
ho is a minor, that his father or guard inn has given 
him the requisite permission, that he it* leading a 
respectable life, that lie is domiciled in Germany, 
and that he has the means of livelihood. In all 
countries a married woman if* held to lie a citizen 
of the state of which her husband is for the time 
being a subject, and the naturalisation of a father 
carries with it that of his children in minority. In 
countries where military .service in caiuipnlsory 
naturalisation in fraud of‘ this either is prohibited 
or vend ere the offender liable to imprisonment, if 
lie returns, and forfeiture of nil property sub- 
sen uenlly acrjuiled in his native country. 

Certain privileges of British nationality may be 
acquired by the issue to an alien of feltcrs of 
denization granted by the crow’ll; and for this 
no previous residence _ is required. A denizen 
acquires his limited privileges as from the date of 
the leUoi.s, tind not from tlie date of hi* birth; a 
naturalised person, on the other hand, is placed in 
the same position as if he had been from birth a 
British subject. The difference was important so 
long ns aliens could not inherit land; for a denizen, 
being without inheritable blood, could not inherit 
land, nor could bis issue, bom before his deniza¬ 
tion, inherit it from him. Since the Naturalisation 
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Ad lw* >\vopt away all llm disabilities to which 
kII-imih wine ku 1 ijectefl in I lie taking, holding, and 
inheriting of land (see Alien), the distinction 
between denization and naturalisation in uf little 
jnactical importance. It isq however,^ to he 
nhhfiived that the statute (12 ami 13 \Vilh III. 
chap. 2, sect, 3) which dKqimlilies it denizen from 
being ft member of the Privy-council or of parlia¬ 
ment, untl from holding any ollice of trust, civil or 
military, ntill remains in force, 

&«»tiid hUiultml vjorks m Intcnuttiottal law } A’ahW- 
afity, by Chief-justice L'ockburn (1801)); -nod Iai Naiion- 
alif t t by Oo^ordaji (fc!d CitL 16110). 

Natural is ill, a term onee lined as almost equiv¬ 
alent to Dti'jn, itml Mmiethnes fur nature-^ ur*drip t 
abm for brut Lb do fiance of umra! law, i* now 
uriifiUy employed a* synonymous with Realism 
(q.v.) in art, litcinry or other. 

Natural Philosophy i* a term still fre¬ 
quently employed in C treat Hritain to designate 
Physic*^ (q.v.), or the branch of physical science 
which has for its subject those properties find 
phenomena of Inalies which are unaccompanied by 
any essential change in ilio bodies thenisuh c*. 
See SoiExri:. 

Natural Selection* See Dauvyisian 

TflEOHV. 

Natural Theology, See Apoujnltji.'.s, mid 
Theology. 

Nature-printing, a process by "which engrav¬ 
ings or plates answering there to are produced by 
taking impressions of the objects themselves, find 
printing from them, invented or improved about 
1853 hy Alois Auer of Vienna. Suitable objects— 
for they must have tolerably Hat surfaces—such ns 
dried and pressed plants, embroidery and bice, are 
placed between it plate of copper and another of 
lead, both worked smooth, and polished; the 
p kites are drawn through a pair of roller*, under 
pressure; Mien, when tlio plates aro separated, it 
Vi found that a more or less perfect impression of the 
object has been made in the leaden plate. This 
njiiy he used directly as an engraved plate, if 
only a very few impress jo us iue wanted ; or a fac¬ 
simile of it may Ijo obtained in copper by the 
electrotype process. Nature-piinting has ' been 
superseded by photographic uietho'b. See Illu.S- 
TJt VTION, PlfuTi)GllAl*HY. 

Nmi crvttls, an ancient city of Egypt, situated 
in the Nile delta, near the modern village of 
Nobireli, 47 miles SIC. of Alexandria, existed in 
the 7th century li.c. It wa> the only city in 
Egypt at which‘the Greek* wchj allowed' to trade ; 
w'rus celebrated for its artistic pottery; and was a 
centte for the worship of Aphrodite. The site was 
iliscnvitred l>v Flinders Petrie in ISSi, uml exca¬ 
vated by him in that and the folio whig year, llis 
monograph Nitttkrtttf* (IKSti) gives an account of 
the ruined temples find the many valuable archie* 
ological discoveries nimbi on this site. 

Naugatuck* in Uoimeoticiit, on the Naugatuck 
River, 22 miles by mil XNW. of New Haven, con¬ 
tains the factory of the Moody ear Glove and Rubber 
Company, aud also manufactures cutlery and iron¬ 
wares. pup. 4274. 

NuiiimH'hia, a Greek word signifying liter¬ 
ally a naval battle; afterward*, among tlio Roman*, 
a spectacle which consisted in the imitation, of a 
naval battle. Julius CV^ir was the first to intro¬ 
duce a nauinaehia into Rome, 40 ji.c\ t causing a 
portion of the Campus Martins to be dug to form 
a lake, on which the spectacle came oil An gust us 
also made an artificial lake near the Tiber for the 
same purpose, and Claudius employed bnkelbieiuus, 
where on one occasion 10,000 combatant* were 
engaged for thin purpose. The combatants weie 
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for the lunst part either captive* or condemned 
criminals. The-e nuUMttuhiiv were nob ahum-Jifjhta 
any more than were ordinary gladiatorial combats ; 
boili sides /might nn in real earnest for dear life 
until one was utterly uvcipowuicd. 

Narnnlnirg, a ipiaiut old town of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Hoale, m an amphitheatre of vine- 
clad hills, 30 miles l>y rail SW. of Leipzig. Of its 
six eh in ches, the triple-towered eathednd (1207-42) 
is a noble Romanesque and Gothic structure. 
The man ni at Lines include ivory ctuungs, combs, 
hosiery, wine, &e. The yearly 1 cherry feast ‘ com¬ 
memorates the raising of the siege of Naiiiiilmrg 
hy the Hussite lender Procopius in response to the 
supplication id the chiMien (28th July 143*2); hut 
recent historians cast doubt on the whole episode. 
The seat of a bishopric (1059-15114), Naumboig 
sutler ml much in the Thirty Yearn’ War; in 1814 it 
ctune to Prussia. Pop. (1875) 13,258; (1885) 19,107. 
Sec works by Puttriidi (1843) and Mitzsuhke (1881). 

Xallplilh a slim 11 fortilied town and seaport 
with mi excellent roadstead in the Morca, Greece, 
at the northern extremity of the Gulf uf At gas or 
Xaupliri, 25 miles j>. uf Corinth. At an early 
period it was the port and arsenal of Algos, < In 
the 13th century it was occupied by the Venetians 
(who called it Napoli di Romania), and it was 
taken by the Turks in 1540. From 1824 to 1835 it 
was the capital of Greece, and had a population of 
upwards of 12,000; hut on the lcmuval of the 
court to Athens it fell into decay. Pop. 4598. 
Nniiplius. See Cbustacka. 

Nausea is ft distressing sensation always re¬ 
ferred to the stomach. It is unattended by pH in, 
but is usually accompanied by a feeling of general 
languor or debility, a small and often irregular 
pulse, a pale, cool, uml moist skin, general nuts* 
culnr relaxation, an increased llow of saliva, ami a 
sensation that vomiting will supervene. It is most 
commonly a (fired symptom of disease or disorder 
of the -stomach, bitt Votnetimes it is a very import¬ 
ant indirect symptom uf disease of some part at a 
distance from the stomach—as, for examidc, the 
brain or the kidney, The nausea which is so 
troublesome to pregnant women is due to the 
irritation excited hy the enlarged uterus being 
veileeted hy nervous agency to the stomach. Sea¬ 
sickness iaWparately discussed. 

Xmltvli Givis, \w ILyyadkues, public female 
dancer* in India mid the East Indies. Their per¬ 
formances constitute a principal part in the apec- 
tocular entertainment called a imutch or natch. 
Nautical Almanac. Sue Almanac. 

Nautilus, a rein ark able mollusc in the class of 
Cephalopoda, the only surviving member of a race 
once abundant. Lt dilluva conspicuousty from the 
other extant Cephalopoda or f euttle*iisli’ in possess¬ 
ing il shell, within the outermost chamber of which 
it lives, while the lobes of the ‘foot’ immd about 
the mouth hear numerous tentacles retractile into 
sheaths, the ‘ siphon ’ (‘onsists of two free folds, 
the eyes are open #w* without cornea or lens, there 
«uo four gills and four kidneys, and there is no 
ink-l>ag. The >piud shell, coiled in one plane like 
that of the water-snail Plunorbis, difleis from this 
in being chain bored ; moreover, the foot or ventral 
side of the enclosed animal is towards the outside 
in Nuntilns, towards the inside in Planorbis. WMien 
young the Nautilus lives in a small shell bent like 
a horn; with growth this is increased spirally, hub 
as the animal periodically draws itself onwards 
and closes a door behind it, a chambered spiral 
results, in^ which the original shell is in the very 
centra. The successive chambers are all connected, 
however, hy an organic, partially calcareous tube ; 
and all except the outermost, in which the animal 
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lives, are filled with gas—apparently a mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen somewhat different from ait. 
'□in outside of the shell is covered with a tliin 


Fi^. 1— Pearly Nautilus ( after Owen ). Con tractcd spirit 
specimen, with the shell in aeotfou : 
a, dorsal 'hood— a portion nf tlio 'font;' b, a portion or tli<» 
innntl( i retWtoil on tlie sin-11; c t teiilacles ; il, eye; e, ventral 
side of vibQ^ral lmmp; /, funnel; rj, a pariinon"between two 
cliainburs; r>, siphmide nr lulie haverim^ tlie cliauiberd, 

organic layer, beneath which there is a porcelain' 
like stratum with hands of colour, while inter' 
nally the lime has the usual motlier-of-peaul struc¬ 
ture, the lustre of which, often artificially exposed 
by the use of acids, bos earned for the animal its 
common name of Pearly Nautilus. 

Though the Nautilus seems to have been known 
to Aristotle, and though the shells have always 
keen familiar, our knowledge of the animal itself 
ia almost wholly duo to tlio investigations of Owen, 
and ta Home interesting observations (1705) by the 
Dutch naturalist Rnmphing. The rarity of speci¬ 
mens, so evident from the fact that only one was 
collected on the Challenger expedition, is mainly 
due to its habitat in somewhat deep water. But 
ib must also he noted that the natives of Fiji, the 
New Hebrides, tlio JMoluccau Islands, &e, catch 
the animal in lobstov-puts and cat it with relish. 
The Nautilus probably creeps or gently swims along 
the sea-hot bom, feeding on crustaceans and the 
like ; but ib is also seen floating on the surface, 
probably washed up by storms and injured by the 
Waves. The species best known is Nautiluspom* 
pilius, bub there are probably four or five others, 
while the fossil relatives are reckoned in hundreds. 

The Paper Nautilus {Avgonauta) is a very 
different animal, liko ail octiipufl except that the 


Fig. 2.—Female Paper Nautilus, showing tlio two 
modified arms which make and embrace the shell, 

female bears a beautiful, translucent, ribbed shell 
in which the eggs are sheltered. But this shell is 




not in any way coin parable to that of the Nautilus 
ov of other uujIIum* ; it i* a mdie, not a Umikg; 
it is BG< Toted and mu la need by two broadened 
doi>al‘ ariiiV not hy ^ 1(i mantle Tit is uneliambered 
and peculiar to the females. The Argonaut was 
ciedited bv Aristotle with the power or lifting its 
broad arms, and of thu* nailing before the wind, 

! hut there is no truth in this fancy often reiterated 
by poel* iiinl iiatuiulistH. For the Argonaut eqiiirls 
water from its fuimel and smihis backwards like 
any other cuttle-fish, or else creeps along tlio 
' bottom, At the breeding season it i* a pelagic 
) surface swimmer in tropical sefi>, at other times it 
| seeks the depths. The male measine* little more 
! than an incli in length, only about a tenth of tlio 
sice of his mate* mul lie is also notable for the 
, modification of <mc of the arniR into a detachable 
■ sac of spermatozoa, formerly mistaken fora pain- 
| side worm. Some half-dozen living species arc 
recorded. See Cephalopoda, Cfttlb-fish. 

jVailVOO' (from Hub. narar, ‘to lie beautiful *3# 
a village of Illinois, on the east bank of tlie Missis¬ 
sippi ltivcr, 14 miles above Keokuk. It was built 
by the Mormons (q.v.)in 1840, and in afew months 
cuutaiiicd a population of 15,000. Its principal 
feature was n great temple of white hinestone 
(1841—15); but it had also mills mnl factories, and 
the beginnings of n university, uml was for a few 
years a prosperous and happy town. After the 
expulsion of the Mormons in 1846, the temple was 
half destroyed by lira in 1848, and further ruined 
by a tornado in *1850. The town was afterwards 
bought ami occupied for a while by a French 
•Socialist connnunity.—Tlie Naituoo Legion was a 
Mormon military organisation, embracing all tlie 
males ho tween the ages of sixteen and fifty, founded 
bore in 1840, and reorganised in Utah in’ 1857. In 
1870, when it mustered for the last time, it num¬ 
bered about 13,000 men. 

AflVill Cutlets. See Cadet, Midshipman* 

Navnl Reserve, Royal, is a sort of militia 
auxiliary to the royal navy. It is a force held in 
high esteem by naval men, and is considered an 
extremely valuable reserve of trained men ready 
to man the licet in case of emergency. The 
act under which the force was instituted in 
1859 authorises tlie engagement of 30,000 men, 
each fot a period of live, years, and provides that 
each shall be trained for twenty-eight days in every 
year to the use of nmiB and in naval gunnery, 
either in skips of the navy or on shore. Jn case 
of national emergency, these men can, by royal 
prochunation, be called onb for service in the 
navy in any part of the world, for periods nut 
exceeding live years. While training aud while 
called out for actual service, the men leceivo the 
same wages as corresponding ratings in the royal 
navy; and in mldition they receive n retaining 
fee * for every year of training completed, the 
amount of which fe regulated according to the 
class of the reserve in which they are enrolled; 
this is. £tt a year for men in the Fust clans, and 
£2, 10s. with a suit of clothes for the second class; 
boys in the third class receive no retainer, but the 
fourth class, consisting of stokers, receive £5 a year. 
On actual servico, after three years—whether of 
uninterrupted service nr at broken intervals—the 
volunteer becomes entitled to twopence extra per 
diem. The man can terminate his engagement 
at the end cf five years, unless on actual ser¬ 
vice, when lie may be required to complete Jive 
years of such service before discharge. During 
tlio continuance of his engagement he must 
not embark on voyages which Khali entail a 
longer absenca from the United Kingdom thiui 
six months, unless with special permission of tlie 
Admiralty. The periods for training are made as 
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far a> iirnciiiahle to mi it the sailuiV convenience : 
lie may break the twenty-eight days into *di or Lo¬ 
pe rinds, mine being k*M> than seven days. Penuhie* 
are enforced if men fail to at-tend; ami failure 
aft or 11 roper notice to come up for actual sendee 
i> held equivalent to desertion. V’liile tmining 01 
on duty the men lire liable to till the puni'k 
incut*, as they sue entilled to all the right* aud 
pri\ilexes, of regular seamen. The men con¬ 
sidered mo-»t derimhle are (1) tho-e having lived 
residences, and personalJy known to the legLuar 
or his deputies; and (2) men having regular 
employment in the enacting trade, or in vo-eL 
the basin e-s of which hiing* them hack to the 
same ports at frequent mid known interval**. In 
1801 the system of the Reserve was extended 
to officers of the mendiant service, ccitiheated 
vim-Ycr^und mates being respectively granted emu- 
niiwnus in the Naval Reserve aw lieutenants and 
Huli-lieiiteiiiuit". The holders rue required to train 
for twenty-eight days annually on board Her 
MajestyV ships, and iue liable to he called out for 
acLmil service when required. The number of 
tlio-e olliceirf allowed by regulation is 130 lieuten¬ 
ant* and 270 suh-lientenant's. 

The Royal Naval Reserve now contains four 
clas^e* of men. (1) The Jirst clns* compiles men 
under thirty yea is of aye, who must prove at least 
six yea is’ ecu-service within ten years, and of these 
nix reals' mu vice two at least n* able soar non in 
forefgn-going or coosting vessels, ami must declare 
that it ls their intention to follow the sea-service 
for a period of at least live yeni», Six months’ 
service aa skipper or second' hand in lir-t-cla-s 
litriiiiig-vussels in the English Channel and North 
fc?ea may be accepted in lieu of two years’service 
as able seamen. Men ills charged from the navy 
as able seamen with good characters may he 
enrolled in the first class up to thirty-live years 
of age, also men who have previously sewed in the 
lic»yul Naval Reserve. (2) The second class con¬ 
tains men with the proper qualifications between 
nineteen and thirty years ot ago, who lave been 
at so;i on foreign-gimijir, coasting, or iishing vessels 
for three year*, of which at least six months must 
have been with the grade of ordinary seaman ; ami 
they hum sign a declaration that it is their inten¬ 
tion to follow the sea for a period of at least Jive 
years. Apprentices who have completed their inden- 
tn ies for a term of not less than three yearn may 
be enrolled in tills cln^s without farther proof of 
service. (3) The third class comprises lmy*, not 
under fifteen nor above sixteen and a half years of 
age, who have been eighteen monLlm under tunn¬ 
ing in a mercantile training-ship, or have been 
educated at Ureenwich Hospital, aitMinder engage- 
wuint to join a merchant-*]!ip, aie physically ami 
mentally qualified, uml can show piotiuieiicy in 
navigation and gunnery and .seamanship; they must 
produce certificates <ff good character from the 
captain, or superintendent In the cane of the 
Marine Society’s ship Wttm/ufe, boys will be 
received with nine months* training. They may 
be promoted tu the second class at the age of nine¬ 
teen after six mouths’Irvine at sea; and in due 
time to the first cla ft *. (4) The fourth ehiss consists 
of firemen. A candidate) must be over twenty ami 
under thirty-live Years of age; lie must pioduee 
certificates of good character, conduct, and ability 
as lireman from his hist employer, for not lc*» 
thim six months in foreign-going or regular coast¬ 
ing vc'sela within the twelve months previous to 
his application. Every enrolment is for five years; 
and when a man is promoted to a higher class he 
must rc-enml. The annual training may lie accom¬ 
plished either on board a ship of war or at a Naval 
Reserve battery. In 1SS9 tlie total number of 
reserve men drilled was 18,8(19, of which number 


8294 were receiving an extra penny a day os trained 
men. The oilmens of all ranks now number 558 
and the men 19,8*11, the cost amounting to 
1:293.778. 

Resides the Royal Naval Ileseive, there me other 
Nav Jil Rts-me foiees at command of the Admiralty, 
Uf these the most important are the Coastguard 
: (q.vri ; the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers (see 
! VuLUNTEittw)■ and a force drawn from amongst 
| the seamen pensioners (see PENSIONSb Petty 
officers ami seamen of the navy, on being pen¬ 
sioned for length of service, may, if under forty- 
live unu-sof age, be enrolled in the ►Seaman Pen¬ 
sioner Reserve. They must serve fourteen days 
annually, ami on i caching fifty ycais of age get 
the Uiecuwich Hospital age pension ami are 
exempt from further drill* 

Naval Tactics, See Tactics (Naval). 

Naval), a lnaikct-lowu in County Month, situ¬ 
ated at the junction of the linyne and Rlackwater, 
h> miles IV. of Drogheda by mil. Pop. 3873, 
nlijunt all Catholics. 

Navarino (also A 'cocwtro, mid officially Ft/1os), 
on a bay on the south-west coast of the Moroa in 
Rieece, contains only 2000 inhabitants, but lias an 
excellent deep haibcnir, the best in (Reece. The 
ancient Pylon, the city of Nestor, stood near. The 
Day of Navarino was the scene of a great sen-fight 
between the Athenians under Cleon and the 
Spartans (425 ij.c.), in which the latter were 
defeated ; and on the 20th October 1S27^ it m\v 
the annihilation of the Turkish and Egyptian 
navies by the combined British, French, and 
Russian Jleets under Sir Iulward Codring ton, 

Navarre {Basque JS r mu, nabttj 1 a mountain 
plain, 1 and cm, ‘country ; ’ there is also a Basque 
■wold XaUuTa, ■ variegated 1 ), formerly one of the 
kingdoms which arose in the Pyrenees after, the 
downfall of the (loths, has since P512 been divided 
into Spanish Navarra, and French or Basse- 
Navarre (now Bosses Pyrenees}. Spanish Navarra, 
by far the greater, is hounded N. by France, E. ]>y 
Avftgnn, S. partly by the Ebro, partly by Castile 
and Aragon, and Vi. by A lava ami Guipnzcoa. The 
mea is somewhat over 4000 sq. m.; pup. 308,000, 
or 72 to the square mile. It is one of the most 
varied provinces of Spain in surface and climate ; 
within sight of the Atlantic at its north-west 
corner, the rainfall is there one of the heaviest in 
Europe, while in the south-east the steppes of the 
Bardeiiixs Real os arc almost sterile for want of 
water, and at Tudela we encounter Moorish modes 
of irrigation, supplemented by fclic canal of Charles 
V. The mountains of the northern frontier range, 
we*t to east, from 3000 to 8000 feet of altitude ; in 
the interior they reach occasionally oUOO. With 
the exception of the Bidassoa, which enters the 
Atlantic at the inner angle of the Bay of Biscay, 
the numeious other streams How at right angles 
to the Pyrenees, uucl ate all affluents of the Ebro ; 
the principal are the Aragon, Arga, and Ega. 
The mnuiitaiii-v alleys are narrow but fertile. By 
the energy of the Basques, who do net live like 
the Spaniards only in towns and villages, cultiva¬ 
tion is carried on" almost everywhere. The chief 
productions are maize, wheat, chestnuts, apples, 
and a strong red wine. Cattle abound, but uoL 
many sheep or horses. Minerals are found in the 
Pyrenees, and mines of argentiferous lead, copper, 
and iron are worked ; rock-salt also is found in 
the piovince. The wild animals include the bear, 
wolf, roe-deer, izard (ibex) in the mountains of 
I the Aragonese frontier; foxes, wild cat, gene tie, 
j otter, marten, &c. are in sufficient nu mb cm to 
' make commerce of their skins. The population of 
! Navarre (150,000) is bilingual; from a little to 
1 the south of Pamplona nor til wards Basque prevails ; 
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to the south >S|jjuiisli only if, spoken. Until now 
Sjianish has encroached far more on Bosque in 
Is a van a than has French in BaB»o»Navarre. 

History .—In Homan times the country now called 
Navarre was occupied by the Iberian Voscone.s, who 
have ‘fiveu their name both to Basques and Gascons. 
Within historic times there luus been a strong Celtic 
element in the country. The capital, Pamplona 
( PommiopoUs), recalls the Iloman Triumvir, but 
the older native name, liun [Iruncan)^ is often on 
books printed at Pamplona. The subjection of the 
Yasconcs to the Visigoths was nominal only. On 
the downfall of the latter and the incursion of the 
Arabs the mountains of Navarre became cine of 
tiie early centres of resistance and of re con quest. 
From the native chiefs, or counts, arose the 
Hist dynasty of Navarre—Garda Jimenez (860) 
to Sanclio the Strong (1234). The history of 
Navarre is full of interest. In 77S the rout of 
Charlemagne's rear-guard, and the death of Roland 
at Roncesvalles, furnished a theme for counties 
poems and romances. With Aragon and Castile 
Navarre shares the honour of being one nf the 
iirst countries in which parliamentary rule with 
representation of towns und commons [(/nicer* 
smttiea) obtained. The Cortes {Curite) arose out 
of the Councils, ami there was regular represen¬ 
tation of the three orders before the cIumj uf the 
12th century. During this period Navarra gained 
its name and modern limits, but under yaudio 
the Great (1023-93), and again (1109-34) under 
Alfonso L, it seemed as if the union completed 
under Ferdinand and Isabel would have taken 
place three or four centuries earlier. Suncho 
the Strong left no male heirs, atul the future suc¬ 
cession of Navarre was singularly broken from the 
same eaiirm. The crown passed to Thibant, count 
of Champagne, through the younger daughter. 
There were three Icings of this house from 1234-84, 
when the crown passed by marriage to Philippe le 
lid of France. Five kings of Franco (1284-132S) 
reigned over Navarre, when, through the female 
succession, it parsed to Philippe, eonul of Evreux ; 
three kings of this line succeeded—Philip III., 
Charles II, the Bad, and Charles III, Under them 
Navarre readied its highest prosperity ; most of 
the architectural beauties nf Navarre date from 
this period, 1328-1416. Navarre had been always 
closely connected with Aragon, and three of its 
kings had already borne the title of Aragon and 
Navarre. Blanca, the daughter of Charles III., 
married first Martin, king of >Sicilv, and after his 
death Jnau II. of Aragon. Civil wav arose be¬ 
tween him and his son,. Don Carlos, Prince of 
Yiaua, one of fclio most interesting characters of 
his time, The factions of Beaumont (Don Carlos) 
ami of A gram out (Juan II.) proved the ruin of 
Navarra. Henceforth her jealous neighbours could 
always rely on the support of one or other In their 
encroachments. Lcouor, fclie daughter of Jnan II., 
married Gaston of Foix, ami thus Navarre became 
united to Beam ; her granddaughter, Catliaiiue de I 
Foix, married Jean d'Albreb in 1480, and during I 
their reign in 1512 the Duquo d’Alba conquered 
Navarra, which Ikih since been united with the 
Spanish crown. French Navarre was joined to 
that of France by the accession of Henri of Navarre 
in 158(1. but the form id union was not completed 
until 1620 by Louis XIII. After its union Spanish 
Navarre was governed by a viceroy, and retained 
its own eorles, mint, style of kings (CJarlos III. of 
Spain was YI« of Navarra, &c.), power of taxation, 
and Fueros (q.v.). These privileges wore almost 
wholly I n*t by the first Carl is t war (1833-39}, ami , 
were still more diminished hv the second (1872-76). 
Navarra is now one of the forty-nine provinces of i 
Spain, with merely local self-government in minor 
matters in curiam districts. In France Itawe . 
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Navarre preserved it-< facto* till 1789, refusal to 
f-oml deputies to the States-general ns pint of 
France, and declared that it would only accept the 
new constitution if it were better lban its own. 
I lie fueros of Navarre arc more like thiise of 
Aragon than those of the Basque Fiovinccs, 1 u 
tlieii written form thev are pi nimbly not older 
than the 13th century, but many pin visions point 
back to ti higher antiquity. The seven Fuzphw\ 
{precedent*) are in the fonu of apologues, miiimib 
mo considered u» morally responsible and guilty of 
houikah r towards each other, marriage is a civil 
right, the children uf a concubine [la r reman/) are 
provided for, corn purgation is in full force, and 
Mieiul extern inuirieutiun U indicted on those who 
will not conform to the custom*. Toleration L 
extended to Moor* nml Jews und the oath to be 
taken by the latter is veiy long and curitina In 
the Coitus the power of taxation was secured by 
‘Supplier being withheld until all grievances hail 
been redre^ed. M'itb consent of the Cortes the 
Mug might amend, but could not impair the futros. 
Navarre was a bun tier uf the English pOM*t».riom 
in south-west France fruin 1152 to 1453. Rielmrd 
b and Henry fV. uiairicd prmcesrea of N a vane; 
hud the fun nor hud issue, they would have been 
heirs of Navarre in preference to the counts of 
Cliampague. Glmrloh the Bad wna the ally of the 
Black Prince, who missed through bis dominions 
to Navarrete. Wellington blockaded Pamplona, 
and inarched through Navarre in 1813-14. 

Bee P. J. Morel, IiLVPstitiaciwm Historical dtl ramo 
de Navarra (1 vol. 1665) and Amies del retmo de 
Navarra (3 volfl. I'auiphmn, 1684)—both reprinted by 
E, Lopez of Toloaa in ISM-91; Tanguas, Diniomirio 
dr las Antiffnaiades de Navarra (4 vola. Pamplona, 
1&40-43 ); Fuero General dc Navarra (Pniuplono, 1869): 
La Navarre Fran^aise, par M. Qr. D. dt- Lagrczc (2 
veils, Paris, 1881); tlio decisions of the Coital under 
title Quailmto dr las Leiies y Aar arm 11* parados, dr., 
vo). vii., and V. du la Fuentc, Lstadm Onticos t»I/rc la 
Hisloria y cl Hmcho de Aragon, vols*. i, and ii. (Madrid. 
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XUVCt Bee Cltl’Rf'ii. 

JfilVClv ( hr. ifcnrttc), n garden vegetable much 
cultivated in France nml other parts of the con¬ 
tinent of Emime, although little used in Britain. 
It is by some botanists regarded as a cultivated 
variety of llnmim naj>us f or Rape (q.v.), whilst 
other® refer it to 11. campCbtris, sometime* called 
AYilil Navew, the siiceius which is also supposed to 
be the original of tiie Swedish Turnip (cpv.), Tin- 
part used is the swollen root, which is rather like 
u carrot in shape. Its colour is white. Iks flavour 
is much stronger tluin that of tlio turnip. It 
succeeds best in a dry, light soil. Thu seed L 
sown in spring, ami the plants thinned mil to S 
inches apart. Wild Navetv is extensively cu!ti- 
rated in tiie north of Fiance and Holland for the 
sake of its seed, which yields Colza oik 

Navicular I>isciise, in tire Jumso, consists 
of un ii illumination, often of a rheumatic char¬ 
acter, of the small bone—the navicular—below 
wlncli pusses the strong Ilex or tendon of the foot. 
It is most common arming*t the lighter sorts of 
horses, and especially where they have upright 
pasterns, out-turned toes, and early severe work 
on hard roads. It soon give* rise to a short trip¬ 
ping yet cautious gait, undue wear of the toe of the 
shoe/and projecting or * pointing 1 of the aileuted 
lihib whilst standing. Even when early noticed 
aiul in horses with well-formed legs, it is inenr- 
ablo; and when of several weeks* standing it leads 
to so much irilhuimmtioii arid destruction of the 
tendon and adjoining parts that soundness and fit 
iujss for last work again are impossible. In order to 
reduce the pain and inll animation, rest should at 
once he given, the jsJhm? removed, the toe slioi toned, 
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and ulus foot placed in a, large, *oft, hob poultice, 
changed every few hours. Laxative medicine and 
liwn'tiitu*liefl jdunild bo ordered, mid a soft lied 
mndu with Mil slant liUev. After n few days, and 
wlii'n the heat uml tenderness a hate, cold applica¬ 
tions ►litinM Mipei>edc the hot; ami after another 
week a blister may lx? applied muni the eoumet, 
and the animal placed for two month* in a good 
yard or in a gras* field, if the ground hu soft and 
moist: or, if siitVieumtly .sti on#, at rdow farm-work 
on H»ffc land. Division of the nerve going to the 
foot rcmove.1 sensation ami^ eonscquently lameness, 
and hence is useful in relieving animal* intended 
for hlotv work. The operation, however, Ls not to 
lie iccmi in tended where fust work is mmired, for 
the animat, iiirfenrihle to pain, lines' tin? limb as if 
nothing were amiss, and thedGeasi? lapiilly becomes 
worse.' Navicular disease is very often duo to 
hetoditfirv taint \ lienee horses sultcring irom it 
should never he u«ed for breeding purposes. 

Navigation Laws. Thu importance of the 
early nuuiiiine codes in developing International 
Law is indicated in that article. Laws restricting 
foreign U mb* and supposed to ho in favour of native 
commerce and shipping are of very ancient date. 
Thus, in England, hv a statute of Ilicluird Jl., in 
older to augment the navv of England, it wan 
cm turned tlmt none of the lieges should ship any 
iiunchunrli&G out of the realm except In unlive fillips, 
though the ut/itat-e Wits noon evaded and seldom 
followed. At length in 1(150 an act was passed 
with a view to fdop the gainful trade of the Dutch, 
lb prohibited ah ships of foreign nations from 
trading with any English plantation without a 
license fiom the Gmincil or State. In ](J5l the 
prohibition was extended to the mother-country, 
rmd no goods were slide red to he imporleil into 
England or any of its dependencies in any other 
than English bottoms or in the ships of that Euro¬ 
pean nation of which tho meidiamlbe was the 
genuine growth nr jmuiiif/ietnn?. At the He*tora- 
tiou these enactments were icpeatcd and continued 
liy the Navigation Act {Id (Jiiar. II. chap. Is), with 
the further addition that the master and threu- 
f mirths of the mariners should also be British 
subjects. The object of this act v\a* to encourage 
British whipping, and vm long believed to be wise 
and Haliltary. Adorn Smith, liuwcver, perceived 
that the act was not Javomable to foreign com¬ 
merce or to opulence, and it was only oil the 
ground that defence was mine important than 
opulence that he said it was 1 perhaps the wisest 
i»i all the commercial regulations of England,’ I 
Tn 18-20 tlici statute 4 Geo. IV. chap. 41 repealed 
the Navigation Act, ami established a new ays ten i 
of regulation*, which were further varied by sub- 
Miqiienfc statutes, till, under the inlluenee of the 
free-trade doctrines, new statute* Mere pulsed 
which reveled the ancient policy. It wan not, 
however, tilt IHol that the English coasting Unde 
ua* thrown open lo foreign vessels. In the United 
Stales tho coasting trade is reserved exclusively to 
American vp>*els. As regauls those laws of navi¬ 
gation which affect the pi opurty mid management; 
oi ships, a complete code of > ('gnlaiioiis i* contained 
in the Merchant Shipping Acts (ipr.).— On /navi¬ 
gation, see Geography, IjATitviDE ami LoNuf- 

rirnc, Ukb.it Cntoui S.uuxu, &o.; ami the 
handbooks hy Inman, Norio, Merri field, Ilos^eiy 
and 1 taper. 

N avigators* Islands. See Samoa. 

Navy. t The ancient method cf naval wavfaie 
consisted in great part in the driving of hat ha f 
vessels againbt each other ; and therefore skill and 
celerity in in an ecu wing, so {is to strike the enemy 
at the greatest disadvantage, were of the utmost 
importance. The victory thus usually remained 


with the hot sailor. These vessels were piopelled 
' hy ujirs, which were arranged jn one, two, or three 
hanks, according to size of rfliip; the oars were 
manned hy men Mtting or standing on platforms 
mraimed above each other according to the number 
of banks; tlio-e wit h three hanks of wire were called 
| trireme*. The earliest powers having efficient 
lied* appear to have been the PhumiciauH, Uni ting 
ginkum, J'endaris and (hecks; the Greek* had 
licet*. as early as the hegiimiug of the 7th century 
n.c.—the first sea-fight cm record being thab bth 
tween the Uorii it liians and their colonists of 
Umv/vva, Gbl b.h. The earliest great battle in 
which tactics appear to have distinctly been opposed 
tn superior force, and with success, was that of 
Salainis {4SO where Themislocles, taking 

advantage of the imrrmvK, forced the Persian llect 
of Xerxes to combat in such a manner that their 
line of battle bub little exceeded in length the line 
of the much inferior Athenian licet. The larger 
triremes in the Poirian licet were manned by 20p 
loums and 30 fighting men; there were 1200 tri- 
leujc* and 3U()0 sjn/tllei vessels, while the Greek 
fleet consisted of 300 triremes only, with a certain 
ju’opiutiun of smaller vessels, yet they succeeded 
in inflicting a crushing defeat on (lie Persians, 
The IVliiponnesiau war, where ' Greek met Greek, 1 
tended much to develop the art of naval warfare. 
But the destruction of the Athenian maritime power 
in the Syracusan expedition of 414 E.C. left CVirthago 
mistress of the Mediterranean. Tim lioman power, 
however, gradually asserted, itself, and after two 
centuries became omnipotent by the destruction of 
Carthage. For seveinl following ecu In vies the only 
sea-fights were occasioned by the civil wars of the 
Haitians—the greatest Unit of Actinia (q.v.) in 
31 n.c. Towards the close of the empire the 
system of fighting with pointed prows had been 
discontinued in favour of that which had always 
co-existed—viz. the miming alongside and hoard- 
ing l>y armed men, with whom each vessel was 
crowded. Onagers, baUistw, &c. were ultimately 
carried in the ship* mid used as artillery • but they 
were little relied on, and it was usual, after a dis¬ 
charge of arrows and javelins, to come to elos>e 
quarters. A sea-fight was therefore a hand-to-hand 
struggle on ft floating base, in which the vanquished 
were almost certainly drowned or slain. 

The northern invaders of the empire, and sub¬ 
sequently the Mooih, seem to have introduced 
swift-sailing Galleys (q.v.), waning both in small 
.s'fizAfljnmi and singly, and ravaging all civilised 
coasts for plunder mid slaves. This—the break-up 
of the empire—was the era of piracy, when every 
nation which had more to win than lose hy free- 
hooting sent out its cruiser*. Foremost for ’during 
nml seamanship were the Norsemen, who pene¬ 
trated in every direction from the Pospoius to New r - 
foumllnmL Combination being the only security 
against thc*e maraudeis, the medkevnl navies 
gradually sprang up ; the most conspicuous being, 
in the Mti'Ulei mu can, ^ those of Venice, Genoa, 
Pisa, Aragon, the Knights of Malta, and the 
Turks; and on the ALhmtic seaboard, England 
and France. 

MaUirai!Narks .—In the Mediterranean, towards 
the middle of the Kith ceil tiny, m powerful and so 
threatening had the Turkish llccl become that, 
after tilt? Knights Hospital lei* had been driven out 
of Hhudcss by the Sultan Solyman I. in ilie yeur 
1523, a combination of the Christian powers whs 
formed for self-defence; hut it was not until the 
year 1571 that the celebrated battle of Lepiuito was 
fought, which broke temporarily the naval power 
of tfie Turks. The Christian fleet was composed 
of Venetian, Genoese, Spanish, and papal ships, 
under the command of Don John of Austria, with 
six Mai tc.se galleys, and mustered over 200 vessels, 
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of which six wore Ycnetuui galea^sc*, which worn 
larger and carried a heavier weight of metal thnn 
had yet been known in McdiieYinncim warfare. 
The ordinary galleys wove almnt ICO feet long, 32 
feet whle, and were propelled hr ftoinc sixty oaw; 
they generally carried a 24-poumW forward and two 
8 -pmmdeis nil the poop. In the galoas-scstlic rowers 
were covered by a narrow deck on which sinal l guns 
wore mounted. The Turkish fleet consisted of 210 
galleys, hut they were completely defeated, losing 
over 224 of their ships, of which 94 were sunk or 
rim aground, and the remainder were captured; 
30,000 Turks were slain, and 15,000 Christiana 
serving as galley-slaves in the Ottoman licet were 
rescued from captivity. The con fedeiates lost 15 
galleys and vSOUO men. The Venetian ami .Maltese 
11 eels subsequently became the great naval powers, 
although sharing'the sovereignty of the Mediter¬ 
ranean with the Turks; hut during the clo>e of 
the 16lh ami 17th centuries tlie naval power 
gradually fell into the hands of the English, French, 
Dutch, ami Spaniard*. 

Modern Xurir \.—hating the modem navies, of 
tlm world from tho IGth century, we find the British 
navy rising, from insignilmtnee by the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada in 15S8, a’blow from which 
Siniin only partially recovered, and the weight of 
which the Dutch, whose naval force had acquired 
tremendous strength in their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence, increased by their triumph in 1007, in 
the Bay of Gibraltar. At this time there was mi 
decisive superiority of the ileet of England over 
that of Franco; hut each was inferior to the Dutch 
navy, The Commonwealth and reign of Charles 
II, 'were signalised by the struggle for mastery 
between the English and Dutch, when victory, 
after many alternations, finally sided with the 
former. Through the ISth con troy the English 
ami French were the principal Heels; but Louis 
XYL gave a decided superiority to tho navy of 
France, and at the period of the American war the 
naval power of England was seriously threatened. 
Spain, Holland, and Russia (now for the Amt time 
a naval power) had meanwhile acquired consider¬ 
able fleets; and the ‘armed neutrality' to which the 
northern powers gave their adherence rendered the 
British position most critical. However, the slowly 
roused energy of her government, the invincible 
courage of her seamen, and the genius of her 
admirals brought Britain through all her trials. 
Camperdown broke the Dutch power; many battles 
weakened the French navy; and at Trafalgar in 
1805 it, with the Spanish power, was swept tem¬ 
porarily from the ocean. 

The resources of France, however, weie so great 
that in a few years after the signing of peace 
in 1815 her lleet hud again been brought up to 
its ohl strength, and it still continues to occupy 
the second place among the navies of the world. 
To Napoleon III. belongs the credit of first pro¬ 
tecting ships with lion, and La Gloire t launched 
at Toulon in 1859, was the first armoured battle¬ 
ship to be put Afloat. Much more uniformity 
in armament ami design is found in the French 
armoured licet of the present day than exists in the 
English. The armour-belt round the water-line of 
many of their ships is of greater thickness than in 
corresponding English ships. A1J the armour is 
well distributed, tlie guns are carried high out of 
the water, and tho ships themselves steam well. 
Many distinguished English naval ollicei> aio of 
opinion that, ship for ship, many of tlie latest 
French ships are more than a mutch for ships 
of a similar toiumgc in the British miry. During 
the Franco-German wav of 1870-71 the French 
fleet had no opportunities of proving its effective- 
ness. 

Of navies which have sprung recently into exist- 
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cnee two deserte special notice, the Gmnau and 
the Italian. The first muned may be said to date 
its birth from the acquisition of Kiel liy Prussia 
alter the war with Demi link in 1KIU j ami, al¬ 
though too weak to make any head in the war 
with France in 1870 against the French Heel, yet 
cilice that date so rapidly lias the young fleet grown 
that the German navy will most certainly play 
'an impovtaiil part in any future European coinpli- 
ealion*. The ships nro good, and the idlieers and 
men are probably among Die most highly trained 
of any navy in the world. 

The Italian navy dak* from the absorption or 
the kingdom of Naples liv Sardinia in 1800, Since 
the disastrous battle of Li**a llSOSj, each succes¬ 
sive 1 Laliiui government lins de\cited large fmms 
and much energy towards building up a pawn fill 
navy, and Maly may fairly claim now to rank a* a 
lirst-ckiM iutva.1 power, occupying a position next 
to France (see It.ILY). Among Hie Italian iron¬ 
clads may he muuhored fen of the largest and 
most powerful battle-ship* allnat—viz. the Ihotdolo 
and Dtu'fio and the Italia ami her seven sisters. 
All these ships cany four 110-ton guns in their 
turret* or barbettes, he.sid<“> a powerful auxiliary 
armament, while tho engine* of the live latest of 
Lhcso ships are far more powerful than those of 
even the most newly-designed English battle-ship*, 
and arc calculated to drive them at a *pced of 18 
knots an hour. 

The Austrians, the victor* at Lissa, have since 
1840 nos-essed a small, but probably for it* size 
one of the nubt ctticient of the European navies, 
nlliecrs and men being most carefully and thor¬ 
oughly trained. 

The Turkish navy, once tho tenor of the whole 
Mediterranean, has now sunk to a low ebb. In 
1827 it sustained at the lint tic of Navarino a crush¬ 
ing defeat, from which it never recovered. At the 
outbreak of the war with Russia in 1853 a division 
of the Turkish licet wns completely destroyed by a 
superior Russian force at Sinope; hut as a result 
of the restrictions imposed on Russia after the 
Crimean war, and of tho energy infused once more 
into Turkish navftl administration by Adimint 
Hobart Pasha, when wav broke out again between 
Russia and Turkey in 1877 tlie Russian. Heel was 
effectually paralysed by the mi junior Turkish forced, 
which ictamed command of the Black Sea during 
tho war. Since then, however, no new shins 
have been built, and in the present state of the 
finances of the country ifc is unlikely Hint the 
Turkish navy will play any important r6lc again 
in the future. 

The Russian navy was founded by Peter the 
Great, bub, although it Boon became a formidable 
one, it has never as yet distinguished itself or become 
an important factor in the numerous wavs in which 
Russia has been engaged. After the battle of 
Sinope in 1853 tho bulk of tlie Blade Sen fleet wns 
Blink by order of Prince Menschikoll, governor of 
Sebastopol, to block the entrance to the harbour, 
and the remaining fihiu.s were burned when the 
Russians retreated in September 1855. By tlie 
abrogation of the Black »Sea portion of the treaty 
of Vienna in 1S71 Russia regained a free hand once 
more in the 131 ack Hca, and she has for some year* 
i been making strenuous efforts to resume her place 
as a naval power- Several formidable ironclads 
have been built, while others are in course of con¬ 
struction, as well as several cruisers of tlie most 
modern type, and she in her turn is once more 
inis tress of the Black S ea. 

Simultaneously with the war which followed 
tlie declaration of independence the Americans 
began to build ships, ami during that wav and 
the war of 1812 and 1814 tlieiv licet maintained a 
glorious although unequal struggle with Great 
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Britain. Thenar of Sccareinn, which broke out in 
1XG0, however, found the I'uitcd States navy at a 
low cli h„ aml ulllumgh a large number of vGf>?ek 
wort 1 lmilfc during the on<* 11111 ": four yoais, they were 
mostly gunboat < for blockading purposes rind 
innniloiK for coast ami rivevwoik. Avmmw-plated 
ships played, however, an important rule, during 
tlit* naval operations, and the construction of the 
original Monitor at that time l>v Captain Erie** 
son, and the good work Mio performed, in reality 
settled the \\yu of the rumoured battleships of 
the future. Since tin? war came to an end in ISGG 
their navy, however, lias (icon much neglected, hut 
since 1887 groat clients have hecn made to con- 
struct a now Ueet of rlies most modern typo, both 
as regards ivvinomtul -hips and ewii-wvs/ In IS89 
and 1890 nine new ships wore pi act'd in commis¬ 
sion ; four, including a monitor, completed; five 
made ready for being armoured i seven built from 
llie keel up, and live cruisers well advanced. 

The accompanying table will give a fair estimate 
of the comparative strength of the different navies 
of the world. 

The ship* are arranged in columns according to 
ilicir lighting value. All ship? in tin? 1st and 2d 
classes are modem slaps, and many of them quite 
now. A largo proportion of the ships in the 3d 
flare .arc obsolete, and ran baldly ho considered 
effective. All the English battle-ships arc oi inui, 
lmilt with double bottoms and watertight com¬ 
partments; hut seventeen of the French are built 
of wood and armour-plated, and those iniiht soon | 
be withdrawn as non-cHcclm*. Coast-defence 
slops ate classed among the battle-ships, abrading 
to their size. Helled and armoured miisors arc 
counted among the 1st class cruisers; of these in 
1890 <ireat Hritain rmsse.-Mid twelve against lire 
French (on tlie stocks) and eight Kussuan. The 
nev; Australii\n*quadi on is included among British 
ships. The heavy guns range from the Sbineli In¬ 
tern gun, throwing a projectile of 2.50 lh., to the 
111-toil gun, with a projectile of 1800 lh. The 
light guns include the quick-firing 3-pomuler guns, 
but not machine guns. All ship' 1 Actually on the 
stocks aie included in the above list, but not <hip.s 
simply proposed to he built. 

Tile British Navy.—A lfred the flreal was the 
founder of the English navy, having perceived lire 
necessity of a licet to protect the coasts from the 
•Swarms of pirates in the northern *c«is. A slight 
advantage gained by some ships of his over the 
Danes in 87G induced him to build long .ships and 
galleys, which, as Ins country men wore not com¬ 
petent to manage them, lie manned with such 
piratical foreigners os he could engage. After 
he had driven out the Dimes he applied hi* 
talents to iinpiovc his ships, and built vessels 
higher, longer, uml swifter limn Lefoic, foiug row¬ 
ing in ore Llian thirty pails of oars, ruder his 
Successors the number of rebels increased, and 
Ijoth Edward the Elder and Aihclfctan fought many 
naval battles with the Danes. Edgar aspired to he 
bud of all the northern teas, and had from three 
to five thousand galley.?, which be divided into 
three Heels on the western, southern, and eastern 
coopts respectively. EUudivd II. enacted that 
every owner of 310 hides of land should build and 
furnish one vessel for the service of his conntiy. 
William the Conqueror established the Cinque 
Ports, and gave them certain privileges, on condi¬ 
tion of their furnishing tifey-two tdiips for fifteen 
da^s, carrying twenty-four men each, in case of 
enieigenev. Itichaid I. took one bundled large 
whips and fifty galleys to Palestine. King John 
claimed for England tiie sovereignty of the sens, 
ami locpiiied all foreigners to strike to the English 
flag, an honour \> hich was exacted by the English 
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n»linival from the fleet conveying Philip II. of 
Spain oft*8outluiinpton-water, when the bitter wa-s 
on liis way to ospniiso Queen Mary: this honour 
was formally yielded hy the Dutch In 1073 anil the 
French in 1704, hut the custom since the peace of 
1815 1ms fallen into disuse. In the year 1203 a 
great naval action was fought in mid'Channel with 
the French, when the English captured *250 sail; 
and Edward IIP with the Black Piince at the 
battle of Sluys in 1340 defeated a greatly superior 
Freneh fleet. 

^ Elmiry V. hail something of a navy; hut Henry 
Yil. seems to have been the first king who thought 
of providing a naval force which might be at all 
times ready for the service of the state. He built 



tho Great Harry, properly speaking the first ship 
of the royal navy, fthe cost £15,000, and was acci¬ 
dentally burned' in 14553. To Henry VIIL, how¬ 
ever, belongs the honour of having laid the founda¬ 
tion of the British navy as a distinct service. He 
constituted the Admiralty and Navy Oilice, estab¬ 
lished the Trinity House, and the dockyards of 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Portsmouth, fixed regu¬ 
lar salaries for the admirals, captains* and sailors, 
ami made the sea-service a distinct profession. In 
1512, when a fleet was fitted out against France 
under Sir. Edward Howaid, Lord High Admiral, 
the following allowances were made i For liis own 
diet, maintenance, wages, ami rewards per diem, 
» IOs. j each captain for his own diet, maintenance, 
wages, and rewards per diem, Is. Gd.; every soldier, 
mariner, and gunner for his wages per lunar 
month, 5s., and for his victuals, 5s. In 1515 King 
Henry caused the Henri ffmee-rir-Dfeu, of about 
1000 tons and carrying 122 gnus, to he con¬ 
structed, in emulation of a somewhat similar 
-ship called the Car aeon, hub only carrying 11)0 
guns, which Imd lately been built by Francis I. of 
France. She appeals' to have been built rather 
for magnificence than for use; only thirteen of her 
guns were 9-pounders or upwards, ami she is 
said to have steered badly and rolled heavily. 
After making one voyage she was disarmed at 
Bristol and suffered to decay. The French ship 
was still more unfortunate, being accidentally de¬ 
stroyed by liie at Havre, The ships of this period 
were high, unwieldy, and narrow, their guns 
close to the water, and they had lofty poops and 
forecastles. At the death of Henry VIII. the ton¬ 
nage of the navy was 12,000 tons; there were some 
Jifty ships manned by 8000 men, Elizabeth in¬ 
creased the fleet greatly. The fleet which met Llie 
Spanish Armada numbered 176 *hips armed by 


14,006 men ; but the-e weic not all ‘shipper loyal/ 
for she encouraged the merchants to (mild large 
ships which were as much lighting ships as trade) h, 
and rated nt.70 Lo 100 Lons more than they measured. 
She raised the wages of seainnn to Ids. per month, 
Signals were fivr>t used in this reign a" in can ^ of 
! communication between ship?. In the reign of 
James I. lived the lir.-t aide ami scientific: naval 
’architect^ Ifliineft* Pett; he introduced a be tier 
: system of building, and relieved the ships of much 
! of their top-hamper, nlmlislmig the lofty perms and 
: foiecastles. In 1010 lie laid down thn Privet* 
lioyrtl, a two-decker carrying sixty-ftmr guns ; and 
in 1037 from Woolwich lie launched the celebrated 
Sovereign of (hr *S hts t the first three-decker and the 
largest ship hitherto const me ted on modem prin¬ 
ciples. She was 232 feet in length, of 1637 turn, 
and carried at lir*t 130 pieces of cannon; being 
i found unwieldy, she was cut down, and proved an 
excellent ship, but was burned in 1066. In this 
reign the navy was first divided into rates and 
clas?e-?. rrmmvcll left 154 sail, measuring57,643 
tons, of which one-third were two-deckers. He was 
the first to lay before parliament annual estimates 
for the support of the navy, mid obtained £40ft,00(/ 
for that purpose. During the Proteetoi.dci Peter 
Pett, son of Phineas, built the Constmil Waririrl\ 
the earliest British frigate* from a French design 
and pattern. Tim Duke of York, afterwards James 

II, , assisted by the celebrated Samuel Pepys, as 
Secretary, did much for the navy. He appointed a 
new commission when lie cmne to the throne, with 
which he joined Sir Anthony Deane, the best naval 
architect of tho time, who essentially improved Llie 
ships of the line by copying from French models; 
at this time, and during the ISth cenLury, naval 
nvchiLecture was zealously studied in France, and 
the English constructors were so sensible of their 
inferiority that even up to tlio beginning of the 
19th century all our best ships were either cap¬ 
tured from the French or copied from lhem. At 
the devolution of 1GS9 the fleet was in excellent 
condition, with sen stores complete for eight months 
for each ship. The force consisted of 184 vef-Pels, 
carrying 6930 guns, and 42,000 men. "whereof nine 
were lirst-iates. 

William III. added greatly to the navy, which 
numbered at hi* death 272 ships of 159*020 ton*, 
the annual charge being £1,056*915. The dockyard 
at Hiiinoaze, out of which lias since grown the 
considerable town of Devonport (q.v.), was also 
established during his reign (see also the nHiclo 
Dockyards, Koval). 

At tho death of Queen Anne in 1714 the 
number of ships was less, hub the tonnage 
i datively greater, there being 198 ships, eanv- 
ing 10,600 guns, the tonnage being 156,640. In 
1747 a naval uniform was hr>t established. Tlio 
navy increased rapidly during the reigns of the 
Jirst two Georges, and at the accession of George 

III, consisted of 127 ships of the lino and ]£)8 
of fifty guns and tinder, measuring 321,104 tons, 
and manned by 70*000 seamen ami marines. The 
navy was kept in a high state of preparation, 
and, when m February 1793 the French Ilepublic 
declared war against England, in a few weeks 
fifty-four sail of tho line ami HGaimriler vessels had 
put to sea completely equipped. The whole fleet in 
1703 consisted of 122 ships of the line, 07 frigates, 
ami 102 sloops and smaller vessels, manned hy 
85,000 seamen and marines. The navy of Franco 
had never been so powerful; it amounted to above 
200 vessels, of which 82 were of the line, and 71 
were in addition ordered to he built. The Tinglisli 
had about 115 sail of the 1 inn lit. for service; but 
the majority of the French ships we re larger and 
finer and carried heavier gnus on their lower or 
principal battery. The following abstract will 
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show rim- hi-v*^ on both sides up Lo the peace of 
A mien- (WW). 

i ipt.ircil O- 

IJritMi <s]iii-i-. oftln' line. u 11 

MinlliT vc^-r'l-. 37 !' 
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Tuia!.... ,. fiS ltl 
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Till tali ii it . ... 12 L 

tslCiiinh i* it ..f<7 lu 

GcniiilTornl . .. . 4i; 745 

This estimate floes not include SOT privateer*, 
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chiefly French, taken anil destroyed. Of the 
above, 50 sail of the line anti 1)4 under that size 
were added to the British imvy. 

Ihirin^ tin* peace of Amiens memndioiix for 
war weie actively continued on noth side*, and 
when war bjoko out again in March ISU3 the 
British fleet consisted of 153 ship* of the line anil 
411 under that sire, manned by 120,000 seamen and 
marines. ‘ Tn the year ISOfl, 1 to quote the words 
of Alison, ‘the British fleet was at the zenith of 
its power, and Great Britain first appeared in the 
field on a *cfile adequate tn her iniglitv strength. 
With a fleet of near 1100 vessels, ineludinu, 240 of 
the line, manned bj M0,000 men, she blockaded 
every hostile harbour in Europe, and still had 37 
ships of the line to strike a blow at the Scheldt. 
With 100,000 regular troop m she maintain(?d hci 
immense colonial empire; with 191,000 more she 
ruled India; with 400,000militia she guarded the 
British Fries; while her fleet could convey yet 
another 100,000, with which she menaced, at once, 
Antwerp, Madrid, and Naples ; while Lord Minto, 
the Governor-general of India, announced in Ins 
despatches with well-founded pride that “from 
Cape Comorin to Cape Horn a French flag; ecu Id 
nowhere be found flying.'” 

The following abstract shows the losses on each 
side from 1803 to the end of the war, during which 
33 sail of the line and 68 under were added to 
the British navy. 
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Since the peace in 1815 the number of vessels has 
been greatly diminished, id though their power ha- 
vastly increased. 

The progressive augmentation of size in vessels 
may he judged from the incieuMi in firM-rate*. In 
1077 the Inigest vessel was from 1500 to 1000 tons; 
by 1720, mn<l tou^ had been reached; hv 1745 , 2000 ' 
tons; 1808, 2610 tons; 1K53, 4000 tons'; 186(g 6959 j 
tons—the Victories the lust three-decker built in 
England; while the I Tumor', tlie livst ironclad I 
built in Britain, and launched in 1S0I, is 9210 
tons, and in 1890 ironclads were building of 
14,000 tons. We may okvrve by live way that 
up to the vein* I860 the ships \vcn* practically 
the ships gI the la-1 two L-enturie.s, implored anil 
developed largely certainly by the introduction 
of steam, of iim'tuised tonnage and of better lines, j 
but still the siuue ships, and in tip; matter of 
nrmannmt with but little ijiijmivmount to record 
oyer the beginning of the century. In 17S£I the 
I 'irtunj was 1 an lie 1 mil; sbu was at that time the 
largest three decker in the English service : -she k 


18l> Feet long, ha* li t mm age of 2100 tons, and 
ear vied 100 guns, the bulk of which ^ were long 
32-pminder*, weighing 56 cwt. Jn 1859 the flag¬ 
ship in the Mediterranean was the screw tluoe- 
decker, the Murlbo* outfit; she ay as 282 feet long, 
6100 tons, and carried’ 121 guns ; her lower-deck 
guns were 05 cwt. S-inch shell guns throwing a 
shell with bursting charge inclusive of 5G Ik, while 
her remaining guns were the long 56 cwt. 32- 
poniidcrs, Avitli which the Victuri/ had been armed 
nearly a century before. But since I860 a vast 
revolution has been effected in out naval forces, 
and it seems almost inci edible that in so short 
ft space so great a transformation should have 
taken place. Manta and sails have disappeared, 
the wooden walls of old England are things of 
the past, and, instead of the graceful frigate and 
stately liuu-nf-hattlu ship, our battle-ships of the 
present day aie floating castles protected with 
mu-sivo armour, crammed with engines, Avithoufc 
| which they could neither move, fight their gnus, 
nor lie men habitable for their crews, the breath¬ 
ing air below being driven down by fans worked by 
steam ; while the 32-poimriern and 10-inch shell 
guns have given place to 67-ton and 110- ton rifled 
gnus, tin owing piojectiles of 2000 lb. weight. 

The iii-oof .steam as ft propelling power is the agent 
by which this change has been effected. From 184 L 
a gradual .substitution of steam for sailing vessels 
began, which was not completed, however, until 
I860 in (act, the last sailing fvigatc in commission, 
the Cult/jrto, only returned fioui the Pacific at the 
latter eiid of 1861. The lirst war steamer^ were all 
raddle-wheel vessels, and this mode of propulsion 
nought a change in the armament, or rather in 
the method of mounting guns. The paddle-wheels 
living quite exposed, and the machinery also being 
mostly above the water-lino, there was great danger 
that a lucky shot would soon put a ship out of 
action, if compelled to fight broadside to broadside, 
as ships had fieen accustomed to do formerly. To 
obviate this danger atf fur as possible, the few guns 
tlieso paddle-ships carried were mounted as pivob- 
giins, by which a far larger arc of training was 
possible than to a mm mourned on Lhe broadside, 
thus enabling a ship to light her gnns without 
exporing her whole broadside to an enemy’s Are. 
A few paddle-frigates, however, of large size, were 
built, and in their day did good service* of these 
the well-known Terrible , nicknamed during the 
Hussion war of 1854-56 the 1 Black-Sea Cat,’ was 
the largest; she wits a ship of some 3600 tons, 
cutried sixteen OSqiounders, and had engines of 800 
horse-power. At the I mm bard merit of Bcbastopol 
the sailing line-nf-hattie ships were all Lowed into 
their places by the paddle-frigates, which were 
lashed on their off-sides. But it was the applica¬ 
tion of Lhe screw’ as a means of propelling ships 
which has really revolutionised ships of war, iLs 
| vast superiority over the paddle was at once seen, 

' and by the commencement of the Bahian war in 
1854 many ships of the line, frigates, ami smaller 
vessels had Imeu either converted ov Imilt an screw 
ships. After the conclusion of the Avar many of 
the sailing three-deckers were converted into 
Atcam two-deckers, being lengthened tun id whips, 
and engines being then fitted to them; Avliile 
during the three and four succeeding years naval 
avuhiteetnve seemed to have readied its acme, the 
lino-of-bnt tie ships and frigates which were launched 
at the time being quite unsurpassed for beauty 
of their hulls, their size, and their sailing and 
steaming qualities. Strangely enough, for the 
iirsl time in history, the new ships at this time 
wetc far superior lo the French, especially the 
line-of-bat tie ships, which all carried their lower 
deck guns twice as high out of the water as the 
French ships, aiul were altogether finer and 
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handsomer mod elf*. Hut the knell of wooden 
ships had already Bounded, and many of Llie finest 



Fig, 2.—The Duke of Wellington sorew line-of-battk 
ship, 131 guns. 


linc-of-battle ships built at this time were never 
even com missioned. 

To Napoleon III,, emperor of the French* 
belongs llm idea of plating ships with iron. The 
ellect of shells on the ships at the first bombard¬ 
ments of Sebastopol showed clearly that unless some 
means of protection could be devised ships were 
daccd at ft terrible disadvantage when attacking 
icavy shore batteries. The result was the laying 
down in Franco and England in the year 1850 of 
what were called floating batteries, which were, 
however, completed too late to take any active 
part in the war. Home ten were built in England ; 
they were 172 feet long,-J3 feels beam,about 2500 tnns 
displacement, a draught of water of 7 feet 9 inches, 
ana had engines of 200 horse-power; they were 

1 dated with 4 inches of iron on 20 inches of wood 
jacking ; they could only steam about 5 knots, 
and, ns they wore fiat-bottomed with no keels, were 
very unmanageable; but they were heavily armed, 
carrying sixteen OS-ponndcrs in their batteries. 
Three years later, however, the first ironclad 
frigate was laid down at Toulon, the celebrated 
Jai Gloirc. She was designed by M. Dupny-de- 
Lome, head of the constructive department of 
the French admiralty, was built of wood and 
dated entirely with inch iron plates to 0 feet 
jolow the water-line; she was 250 feet long, 55 
feet beam, was built with a ram-bow, and could 
steam about 13*5 knots. She was launched in the 
early part of I860, and in December of that year 
proceeded on a series of trials in company with the 
Algcciras, one of the fastest French line-of-battie 
fillips. She proved herself a good sea-boat, end 
under nil conditions steamed better than the 
wooden ships. In England they were not idle, tvrnl 
in January 1861 the /f r a trior was launched from 
tlm works of the Thames Shipbuilding Company. 
Designed by Mr Scott Iiussell, this ship, which, 
unlike La Gloirc, is still fit for service, was built 
entirely of iron. She is, however, only armour- 
plated for two-thirds of her length, her how and 
stern being unprotected ; who is 9210 tons, 420 feet 
over all, with a beam of 59 feet, and her plating 
inches thick ; while her engines—5770 indicated 
horse-power—gave her a Mieetl of nearly 15 knots. 
Slio was tlms nearly double the size and tonnage 
of La Gloirc; but, although still a fine vessel mid 
a beautiful model, she lias long been obsolete 
as a fighting ship. She was quickly followed by 
330 _ 
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otheiH— ships in which the armour was carried com¬ 
pletely round the hull; mid in order moie rapidly 
to form a large houclful ileet several of the new 
line-of-battie ships were out down, and converted 
into armoured frigates uitli ram-bows, and with 
plating from 41 to 6 inches fa thickness, Theso 
ships were, however, only makeshifts as they had 
no watertight bulkheads, and the armour soon 
caused the wooden sides underneath to rot and 
decay. Still they answered their purpose, ami 
filled a gap until newer and stronger ships, built 
entirely of iron, could l>o designed and constructed. 

From 1861, when the Warrior was launched, up 
to the present day has been an unceasing era 
of change in design to meet the ever-increasing 
requirements of a modern ship of war, brought 



about by the production of guns ever growing in 
size and power, and the corresponding necessity of 
increased tlocknuts of armour. In Hampton Hoads 
during tho American civil war was fought on the 
Oth of March 1862 the first naval action between 
arm owed ships, which practically sealed the late 
of armoured frigates ot the earlier typo almost 
before they hail ( in many cases left the stocks, 
When Norfolk wi th its dockyard was evacuated by 
the Federal troops at the outbreak of the war 
between the Northern and Sou (hem states, I ho 
Mcrri mac, a largo 50-gnn steam-frigate, was mjI 
on fire to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
Confederates. She was, however, only partly 
burned, and the Confederates found her in all 
essential respects uninjured. Hemenibcring tho 
many experiments that lmd been made in Europe 
to show the value of iron armour for ships, and 
painfully conscious of their weakness at sea, they 
appear to have thought there was one grand 
opportunity open to them, and to have made u&e 
of it with characteristic vigour and .skill, They 
built up over her deck and down upon her sides 
to below the water-line a shot-proof covering 
formed of sloping pi ft tes of mi bond iron, and meet¬ 
ing at the top like tho robf of a house, through 
which came her funnel and the only opening for 




Fig. 4.—American Turret-ship, Miantonomah* 

ventilation. She was armed with two lOO-pomider 
Armstrong guns mid eight 11 -inch guns, and on the 
8 th of March 1862 she steamed out to; attack tho 
blockading Federal squadron, consisting of two 
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Killing frigates the Cumberland and lhe Com ffreus t 
ami tin eft > team-frigates, which lntter, however, 
weie nimble to come ii|i in time to lake part in the 
action. Tlie VifiuhcrJttm/ was sunk am I tho Can- 
f/iVfjy had to surrender, the .Vent mar herself 
kvdaining no injury, ullluuigh she Mink the 
first-named ship by ramming. The ju\\t morn¬ 
ing she came out to attack ttie remaining ship*, 
hut was met hy an antagonist which, although 
much smaller, proved. inure than a match for 
her. This wns the celebrated Monitor, lmilt anil 
designed hy Captain ISric^ou (q.v.); and from 
her have sprung the monster turret-ships of the 
indent day. She was only 210 feet long, with an 
extreme beam of 43 feet; her deck and low sides 
were plated, and she canied two InO-pound cr 
Italiigrei) gun* in a single tuiret amidships, which 
Wfh protected with eight 1-incli iron j da ten screwed 
together, and Mas turned hy steam; slits had no 
bulwarks, and her deck was barely two fncit out of 
the water, while licvddos (lie turret nothing showed 
on deck except her funnel and an armoured pilot- 
hmwe at tho dom, The result of the light is well 
known, and the Merriuutr. had to retreat before 
her small opponent. Great was the excitement 
caused when the news of this action readied 
Europe, and nowhere more than in England, whom 
n demand immediately anise for the conversion id 
the fleet into turret-ships. Coplam Cowpcr Coles 
(q.v.) had ever since the Crimean war been urging 
the Admiralty to build turret-ships in some 
form or another, bnt no attention had been 



Pig, f>.—Turret-drip, fraud Povirtiyn. 


paid to him \ he now again came forward with 
plans for converting *mnu of the worn Ion ships 
into Monitons and the Admiralty determined to 
give his plan a trial. Accordingly a .screw three- 
decker, the Royal Sorcreafn y was cut down, 
armour plated, and fitted with four turrets, each 
carrying two 9-ton guns. She had a freeboard of 
six feet, Uni* making her a great deal more sea¬ 
worthy than the Ameiieim. Monitor; hut, ns Lite 
ship had nub originally been destined for such 
heavy work, die ltd inured uudev some disadvan¬ 
tages. Neveillieless h[m was considered for a time 
the most formidable ship in the navy. When ouca 
fairly tried the advantages of the turret over the 
brua/Mde system was evident; the turret^ aie 
placed in the centre of tins ship, so the weight of 
the guns and tho armour of the ship is menu 
systematically lunl evenly distributed, and it has 
hAmino possible to mount the heaviest gnus in 
turrets am 1 barbettes—guns of a size and weight 
which hy no liusdliility could ever he cariied on the 
Jmnidiside. Another ad vantage which turrets oiler 
is the tnneb greater protection allntdcd to the gnus 
in them ami to tin sir crews, not only from the iu- 
ci'Gased thickness of the Armour which can he eauied 
on them, hut nbo from the probability that many 
projectiles will glanceolf the rounded surface id tho 
turret instead of penehating, while, owing to the 
low freeboard. the mark of fried to an enemy is much 
a mu Her than in a high freeboard broadside ship. 


Turret-ships did not, however, immediately super¬ 
sede broadside ships, and the controversy ns to 
tlm respective mciiis of (he two systems raged for 
sometime, (tuns and a mi our were in the mean¬ 
time growing. Tn IKUO tho Jhlfcrujthon was com- 
jdeted, a line broadside ship with a fj-incli belt ab 
the water-line mul .1-inch over her hattciy, in 
which rdie cauied twelve 12-ton guns. 

To Hear-Admiral Scott, the country is indebted 
for the iion cairiages anti slides, with their patent 
compressors for cheeking the recoil, which made 
the mounting of heavy guns on the broadside 
possible. Ilut now a new danger to he guarded 
against had oi teen in the shape of that- dangerous 
weapon the tolpedo. The word was first applied 
to every thing, no matter what its nature, which 
was exploded under water against sliips; hut of 
late ycm.s the wind tmpedn lefcrs solely to mobile 
under-water weapon* of alienee, and more particu¬ 
larly to tho fish or WUilrdiead torpedo, whilst the 
fixed or stationary torpedoes me now called sub¬ 
marine mines (sec Ton phi joes and Mixer). To 
alfonI as much protection as possible from these 
uiiumicr, and also to make a ship as uusink- 
able ns pi iodide, not only has a system of 
building ships with nn inner ns well as an 
outer bottom been adopted, but by means of 
tvansvci^e and other bulkheads the whole hull 
below the water-line is subdivided into a num¬ 
ber of watertight compartments, so that if a 
ship is injured tin? damage and water admitted is 
roniined to as mu all a section ns possible. Two 
com pie to sots of engines, driving each a separate 
screw, also took the place of the old single screw. 
This not nnlyghcs ship* greater turning powers, 
hut if one engine is disabled they are not left quite 
helpless. In 1809 throe large low freeboard mast- 
tea turret-Hlnjis were hud down, the l)erudution y 
Thunderer, and Ih'mdnought ; the first-named ship 
was commissioned at the end of 1872, and they 
have all done good service, and slill remain amongst 
nnr most formidable ship*. They arc protected hy 
a licit of 14-inch annour at the water-line; above 



Fig. G.—The Devastation. 


this, running about two-thirds of the length of the 
ship, is an armoni ed bioastwork with 1‘2-inch annour 
winch protects the base of tho turrets, loading- 
gear, &c. An armoured deck resting on the top 
of the belt covers in the whole ship outside the 
casement, the turrets being placed at each end of 
this breastwork. The freeboard fore and aft of 
these ships is extremely low, the deck being barely 
four fret out of the water, thus necessitating at sea 
tho closing of all apurtmes* by watertight hatches, 
as the deck is continually under water, A super¬ 
structure or hurricane deck is erected in the space 
between and slightly above the turrets, where 
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accommodation is found for the boat*, chart- ' 
home, and nriiioin’cd conning, tower; the funnels, ! 
ventilators, and means of communication with ' 
the intcii«i‘ of tho wlion the hatches on Hm 
upper dock are closed, all lead up through this 
structure, which is MiJiiciontly hilarious to form a 
small promenade in had weather. T'liCoo shipa 
and others of the same type are ventilated below 
hy means of air which is driven down by fail* i 
worked liy steam. They have only what is called a 1 
military mast, the principle use of which is to servo | 
As a support for tho derrick used to hoist out the j 
largo boats. The original armament of these ships I 



l^ig. 7.—Diagram showing Imposition of Armour in 
If.M.S, J)it a.Nation (1872), twin-screw double-tin rat ! 
battle-ship, 1st ch>% four liO-ton guns in pairs in 
turrets, Kiftn tons, 7000 h.p, 

f»j a, llin’ds; i>, nupci* true tun!; r, upper di ck. 

consisted of four 35-toil muzzle-loading gun 6 *, hub 
since 1890 they have been supplied with 2D-tnu 
breech-loading guns of the numb modern type, 
And a full complement of 3- and G-poimdev quick- 
tiring guns, which arc mounted on the super¬ 
structure, Tlw introduction uf this new type of 
sea-going turret-skip was a hold experiment and 
the occasion of imicii controversy ; hub even in the 
first venture a largo measure of success was achieved. 
Deficiency of free hoard forward is Llie fault of the 
Dcraitaltoa and her Hlstcw, as also of many of the 
later ships, for with such n forni of how it is diffi¬ 
cult, if nob impracticable, to maintain a high rate 
of steaming against a heavy sea. Of course, the 
uhjeH of the, Wns hem" kept lew in In alter u, 
smaller target to the enemy and to enable the 
guns mounted in the fore-turret to command an 
all-round (ire. 

Captain Coles was nob satisfied with the Hot/id 
Sovereign or the turret-ships subsequently de¬ 
signed. Ho believed lie could lmikl a turret-ship 
which, with a low freeboard, should yet bo heavily 
masted and able to keep the sea under sail alone; 
so the Captain, a large ship of over GOOD tons, was 
built from bis designs with a freebornd of only 
6 feet; she was heavily masted so as to give her 
great sail-power; her design was nob approved at 
the Admiralty, her freeboard for a masted-ship 
being considered dangerously low. fin the Utimnrr/), 
a turret-ship of about the same tonnage, hub with 
a freeboard of 14 feet, wasjmill at the same time, 
embodying the Admiralty idea of what a masted 
turret-ship ought to he. Doth ships carried four 
vw tlvtiv twvcte, The fota the 
mi fortunate Captain is well known. About an 
hour after midnight oil the morning of the Gth uf 
September 1870, while cruising with the Channel 
Squadron ofr Capo Fimsteire, she was capsized, 
when under sail in a heavy squall, and wont down 
immediately; 500 ollicers and men, among whom 
ware her captain, Captain Burgoyne, V.C., and 
Captain Coles himself, were lost. The Monarchy on 
the other hand, 1ms been continually in commission, 
and in 1890 was re-engined and provided with new 
breech-loading guns. After the completion of the 
licllcrophou in IKGGnn entire change was made in the 
arrangement of the guns in tho batteries and in the 
disposition of the armour-plating in the new broad¬ 
side ships which followed her. The Tcllcrophon, 
like her predecessors, was armoured all over, the 
plating extending some 5 feet below the water-lino. 


while her gun* extended along the inaindcek as in 
the old wooden ship?. An attempt was now to lie 
made, without materially increasing the rize of the 
shijm, to cany yet heavier gun* uml protect them 
with thicker pkuiuy; at ihu huiip time various 
devices weic r<wu ted to to try and combine <:mne 
of the advantages of the Uinet-ship with the 
broadside system of mounting gnus, by giving an 
end no hie to bow and qua) ter gnus and geneiallj 
iiicrertfing the are of training. 

Tho result wsts what arc now known fa ecnituri- 
hattary ships of -which tho Jlcy* ttic.i, *SVfrm, 
Tone:ruin, and Ahmad nt am veiy line ^pm-i- 
mens. These ship-* have a complete belt of nnimnr 
round the water-line tapering from 12 inrliin n> 
5 inches in tliivkiiO'S. The armour i* rallied up 
over the ceritial portion of the >hip and die bat¬ 
teries; athwart ship niinniiv bulkhead* dint in 
tho batteries foie and aft, forming a complete 
armoured citadel; bo/me and abaft iIums bulkheads, 
above the amour-belt, the side.-* are unprotected in 
any way, mid hem me the ■rjimitius for the olliceis 
and men. The guns me eaniud in the batteries, 
there being an upper ami a lower one, the lower 
being the main or principal balleiy; the foremost 
and after ports am receded m> us to give a Hourly 
end-on lire, uhile in some ni>cs tlu< uppiT battery 
isinn.de to ovcriuiug, tlm ship’s ride being made to 
fall in, and thus a diioct bmv and stein illo is 
obtained. Bath the Alexandra mid TunCntut 



Tiff. 8.—]>ingrAm allowing Piepositicm of -Aniunir in 
H.M.S, Alexandra (1875), twiiHcruw central-battery 
broadside battleship, Ibt clam 9A1»0 tons, UlilO H.r., 
18 guns, 

«. uyfKT ’batVory, tvm svtow auft twn \i-VcYi pnw; V 
baits iy, two i!5-tou ainl sJx is-ton emn, six C-iiieh gnus on 
upper deck; c, men's quartern; <i, ullicriV quarter; r, 

carry 25-lon and 18-ton guns in their battorics* 
these fillips uere launched in 1875, and weie the 
lust bioadsidc ships to be built, as they are the 
finest. After the bus of the Captain, and in view 
of the vapidly increasing competition between guns 
and armour for the mastery, ns illustrated by the 
fact that in ten yeais piogieWlmd been iimiVfnim 
‘ih to 14 inch oi incur, and from (38-pinmdei‘s to 3,'j-ton 
guns, the Adinimlty appointe<l n couimittec of 
naval oHiecrs and audiitects to consider and report 
im the best design for the haltlo-ship of Hie future. 
The result of their delibemtiim was Hie adoj>tiou 
of wlmfc is known iw the i-it ad el type of ririp, and 
on thifi principle, with certain niodilicalions, several 
battle-ships wine Imilfc. 

Ivi Wva n( v-Uu\ tfui cqhUimlw. eyamv-belt 
round the water-line is dono away witlq and in its 
place the armour of great thickness is concentrated 
imind /i citadel in the central portion of the hliip ; 
the length of the citadel vanes from about one 
third the length of the ship to nearly a half» the 
armour extends to n depLh oi fetuneti feet below the 
water and about 6 feet above; at each extieniily 
rise the fcunets in which the guns are mounted. 
In the the hint ship of this type built, 

the armour at llie water-line is 24 inches Illicit, 
with 17 inches on the turrets; tho plriLes, liow- 
cver, ave of iron, Mhlle in the later ships they arc 
cm 11 pound—iron faced with steel. The Inflexible 
carries two Sl-tim muzzle-loading gunp in cadi 
of lier turret 1 !, capable of throwing n projectile 
of 1750 lb. weight, a distance of G} inilr^j with an 
initial velocity uf 18f)0 feet, From the base of 
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the riuirlcl f«ne mi*1 aft extends the whnto remain¬ 
ing length Ot the ship il Watertight twtlydiftckod 
atiuouml deck, from 2S to 3 inches tliick; and 
bvlmv tJii^ deck, which" to below the water-line 
and within the citadel, arc emitfiined all tlie vitals 
of tho >liifi—engine*, boiler*, magazine*, &r.—tho 
oiilycoiiiinnnic Alton from iihuve being down through 
tlie citadel. Tlie (|unrters for the olliccr* and men 



Fig. p.—Diagram allowing Dtoporition nf Armour rmd 
Armoured Deck in JI.M.S. 6Vo*Mf* fW<ih improved 
Indexible type, twiu-snew double-turret cilndidbattlis 
Filip* lit cDsf, with uiinmionnd end but armoured 
deck. tons, 7a(Xl IU’., four ‘17-ton guns, two ip 

encli turret; live O-inch guild on superstructure. 

arc nm-tly provided for in those parts of tlie ship 
hcfoii? and abaft tlio citadel, and aic limit up above 
the armoured deck ; the idea being that tlie.^o uu. 
armoured ends mi"lit he destroyed by tlie enemyV 
(he, hut that the body of the ship won Id remain 
intact; the citadel, in fact-, resting on an imsink. 
able inner ship below the >nrfiice of the water, tin to 
being jia many as two hundred diileient watertight 
compartments in some nf the, latent h&ttle-fddpH, lu- 
clmji jim- jjje roMipartuicnts of the don Ido bottom. 

Since the year 1JS80 another revolution 1ms heat 
earned out, this time in the arm am cut of ships, 
.stool breech-loading guns being now anlistitnted for 
the old iiiiizzlo-toader.s. This change was rendered 
necessary in order to obtain tlie increased velocity 
requisite to penetrate the thicker armour now in 
use. It was found that the necessary length 
to obtain this iurleaded velocity could not hq 
given to guns which were loaded* at the muzzle, 
h> tlie authorities found themselves compelled to 
rc-arm our whole fleet anew. The work is not 
yet completed, but since USK2 all tlie new battle- 
ships and criitoeis have leceived the new guns. 
Tlie introduction of fust-steaming torpedo bouts 
has also rendered it necessary for the heavy 
armament of battle'ships to be supplemented by a 
large number of light guns; arid to the necessity of 
meeting the attacks of tlie-a swift little v os els, 
we me indebted for all the lapid-liring gum now 
hi line, of which every-ship carrion huge comple¬ 
ment. It thus again became necosruy to carry 
gnus on the broadside, and the design of the citadel 
F>liip* had to he materially modified. Six battle¬ 
ship:* were laid down, known as tlie Admiral class, 




Jug. lu —Diagram .shotting Disposition of Armour in the 
A dm ind chi~a, H.AI.fr*. Ilwtmff 11885), twin* r crew bar¬ 
bette battle-ship, lafc class. 10,300 tons, 11,500 il.r., 
four 07-ton guns mounted in pair* in the baibettcs (c); 
six G-inch guns in central imavmoiu'ed battery {rr). 

V, fepni-il* with qmrk-rti ingguus; r, riWici'N quarars; h, men's 
ipm Krs ; f t fi^UUuj' tup, nnmil nidi tuo C-inl. q.-f, gnus. 

being named after dtolingutohed naval commanders, 
Jillicit contioversy has arisen over these ships, anil 
it is certain that tJiey are deficient jn nrrmjur-jjrotec- 
lion; uii tlie other hand, their armament to a formid¬ 
able one; they carry four 67-ton guns mounted in 
pnirsj c/i Ictrhdlr , in fixed heavily-armoured redoubts 


instead oF in turrets. These barbettes are carried 
at a considerable l might above the armoured portion 
of tlie lmll, and all the hydraulic loading arrange - 
meats aie protected by them. Thu ammunition 
is also brought up from below through armoured 
tubes. A holt nf 18 inches of compound armour 
protects about 15G foot of tho water-lino of tlie 
ship amidships, and there is ih addition a 3-inch 
step]-aninni red deck, lie tween the barbettes is a 
long central battery, in which mo curried the ton 
ti-rncli guns forming the atixiliarj” battery, while 
on the spar-deck above are mounted n duo propor¬ 
tion of 3- and U-ponmler quick-firing guns. The 
advantages claimed for the havhefcle system, which 
to in general use by the blench, over"the turret, is 
that the gun* me carried much higher out of the 
water; on the other hand, they me much more 
liable to injury from an enemy’s lire, as, except 
when loading, the whole gnu'i« completely ex¬ 
posed ; while the absence of broadside armour for 
the central secondary battery is a .serious defect, 
leaving the crews, as H does, exposed to destruelion 
by shells charged with melinite or other high 
explosives, anil the hail of lire fiom tlie quick- 
firing guns. Thc*e ships are also too low for¬ 
ward, and, although fast ships, they cannot steam 
at any speed against, a heavy head sea. 

As the outcome of the popular revulsion against 
the Admiral type of battle ship, in consequence of 
the small amount of armour-piotpclion, ami in view 
of the development of high explosives for use in 
shells, ami tberaidd growth in the she of tlie quick- 
firing gum, the AV/e and Trafalgar were laid down 
in the year 1885. For their onenaive powers and for 



Tig. lb—'DiHgiam showing Disposition of Armour in 
H.M.S. Tntfahjav (188S), twin-gcrow doubla-turrofc 
bnttli."Shi]i, 1st dabs, with armoured central battery. 
11,010 tons, 11000 iu\, four 67-ton guns in turret (6); 
tight JO-pounder quick-finin' guns in central battery 
{«); twelve 6-ponrder quick-firing guns on spar-deck 
(c); fighting top with two U-pd. q.-f, guns (d), 

the completeness of their an non ^protection, as 
compaicd with any former ships, tliey are quite 
unquestionably the t\vo most formidable battle- 
ships ab present allont- Albliougli not com]dctely 
belted all round, they aie very nearly so, and may 
be described as improved Devastations, with the 
addition of a central bat Levy between the turrets 
for the auxiliary armament, in place of tlie super¬ 
structure of the earlier ships. Tlie main arma¬ 
ment consists of four 07-ton gums, while the auxil¬ 
iary armament consists of eight 47-inch -JO-pounder 
quick-tiring guns, which am protected by (5-inch 
steel armour; and in addition il?oy carry sixteen 
3-pounder and G-pininder quick-firing guns, mostly 
m out ited on the spar-dock. In 1889 what in known 
as the Naval Defence Act was passed, which 
authorised the construction of ton new battle-ships, 
forty 1st and 2d class cruisers, and twenty torpedo 
gunboat*. The battle-ships are lo be H,U00 tons 
displacement, with a length of 380 feet, and a beam 
of 7a feet; their engine*'of 13,000 horsepower are 
to drive them at a speed of 18 knots, which is a 
knot faster than that obtained from tlie A T z?c and 
Trafalgar. The disposition of the armour is much 
the same as in the two former ships, and the armour 
is of the same thickness except at the water-line, 

[ where it to two inches less; this water-line belt is 
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feet broad, extending three-fourths the length 
of the ship, with a maximum thickness of IS 
inches * the belt is terminated by U mi averse 
aniioured bulkheads; above it is a* 3-incli steel 
deckj whila a strong under-water deck completes 
the protection before and abaft the belt. The 
broadside above the belt is protected to a height 
of 91) feet above water over a considerable portion 
of the length by 5-ineh armour, screen hull*heads 
similarly armoured enduring tJio central battery. 
The armour on the harhettes is 17 inches thick, 
while the protection of the guns and crews of the 
auxiliary armament has been ear of ally arranged in 
view of the development of hi'di explosives and 
quick-firing guns. In eight of these ships the 
main armament of 134-mch (57-ton guns is earned 
in barbettes 23 feet above the water ; in the re¬ 
maining two they are mounted in turret?. The 
auxiliary armament consists of ten (Much 5-ton 
100-poniider quick-firing guns, sixteen 16-pounder, 
and eight 3-pmiudor fjuick-lirers, together with 
seven torpedo-tul>cs, of which two are submerged. 

Siuce 18SO a largo number of fast cmism have 


been built. Of those ten are protected by n belt of 
10-iucli steel armour two-thirds of the length of 
the ship at the w rucT-lino, as well as hy an 
armoured deck ; all (lie remainder arc known as 
'pintectai crniVer*i.e. they have an nnnmucd 
turtLe-backcd deck which extends 11 i rough nil t the 
length of the ship; the thickness varies in the 
dillerent ships froni 15 inchci on the slope to 2 
inches on the horizontal part. Thu lop of the 
deck rkuH to a maximum t>i About 18 inches above 
the water-line, but. on the sicle.it curves down to 
join the plating of the skin G^ feet below the 
water. In the new' cruisers, round the hatchway, 
funnel casings, &c. protection is given by 5-inch 
steel armour, while the guns ako arc piotccted by 
casemates plated with 4-innh steel armour, and the 
finniiunitiim is parsed up from the magazines to 
the gnus through armoured tuber*. Thu speed uf 
these ships varies from about J(5 knots in the 
cruisers of 1880 to ID knots in the more recent 
ones, and two iii>t-clar-s cruisers, die Make nnd 
Illenhtuiii are intended to steam'22 knot?. As 
in the hnttle-dnpw, in the modem erukera 



Ifitj. 12.—Scctiun uf Turret, showing tiydcm uf Mounting Heavy (jlnns, ami Hydraulic Arrangement fur Luiuling,— 

HALS. Colossus. 

A, safMle on which tho Rim Is fixed; B, recoil press; S, slide; C, pivot of slide; I), elevating cylinder; E, loading (rough; 
F, rammer; G, hydraulic anaii'jeiTieufc for working bteeclt-hl&ck; H, rant for loirting raumier and shut; L, talk lucking; 
M, 18-incIi nruiuur: N, the gun (-17-toiJ breech-loader), 

The projectile is plncetl In n trough (K) on Hie dock; the trough Is raised by a mm (II) until It Is in the required position (E') Tor 
loading; a rummer (F) then passing up tho trcmgli lorces the projectile Into Iho ynp; on the trough being lovfcred, tho 
cartridge is placed in It and rammed home In n eimllnr manner. 


masts and sails have been dono away with; 
and while tho battle-fillips have what is called 
a military moat fitted with two armoured tops in 
which are carried one or mom quick-filing guiia, 
the cruisers have only a coujdc of light poles 
for signalling purposes. Tho arinainenb of the 
cruisers consists generally of two 9-inch 22-ton 
guns as bow- and stem-chasers, and a proportion 
of G-iiich or n-inch guns, according to the size of 
tlie ship, with a duo complement of quick-filing 
guns and four or six tubes for discharging White¬ 
head torpedoes, In these ships which nave no 
vertical armour a certain, amount of protection is 
afforded by the stowage of coal in bunkers above 
the water-line. Battle-ships and cruisers alike are 
now lit by electricity, by moans of which also the 
guns are fired and torpedoes discharged; they are 
also provided with powerful electric search-lights, 
which will if [limine the sea lor some 2 miles, while 
night-signalling is now carried on also by electric 
light. As a further defence against torpedoes, all 
large ships are provided with torpedo-nets, which 
live made of steel wive, with meshes of about 3 
inches in diameter, and are rigged out all round 
the ship by means of booms, which project about 
30 (cefc from the .ships side a little above the water- 
line; these nets are about 18 feet deep), and when 
not required for use arc stowed inboard. 

Ships are further provided with count ermines 
for the purpose of destroying mine-fields defending 
hostile harbour*?, See Torpedoes^ Mines. 

In England iton plates faced with steel (called 
compound plates \ have been definitively adopted 


for heavy armour; while steel plates, from 6 inches 
to 2 incites in thickness, are lined for the armoured 
decks and the ahiclds for the protection of the 
light guns; and mild steel is now used instead uf 
iron for the hulls of till ships. 

Tlie heaviest guns in use in tho royal navy are 
the 111 -ton bieeeli-l outlet’*, which throw a projectile 
of lHQO Ik, with an initial velocity of 2300 feet* from 
10 to 11 miles. The charge for this gun is 000 
lb. of brown prismatic powder, These guns aie 
only mounted in three sliip,«, the Victoria and 
SdHspureil, in which they am mounted in pairs 
in a single turret forward, and the Jicnbou\ 
which has one mounted in each of her barbettes 
forward and aft. No more guns of this weight ere 
likely to bo mounted on boaid ship, at least in tho 
English navy, and there is a considerable weight 
of opinion among naval ofiicen* that a 12-inch #un 
of modern design and about 50 tons in weight 
would possets sufficient power for most purposes; 
hub, an the 67-ton gmi has proved most successful, 
it was finally adopted in 1H39 as the heavy gun for 
the new battle-ships, The cost of the llOlon gun 
is £10,(500 ; of the 67-ton gun, £13,600; of the 22-ton 
gun, £4810; while a 5-iuch 30-cwt. gun cost*? £563. 

In considering the question of guns lb is essential 
to keep in view that the endurance di minis lies ns 
tlie calibre increases ; the life of the ill-ton gun is 
considered to be 95 rounds ; that of the 07-tun gun, 
127 rounds ; and that of tlie 45-ton gun, 150 lontnla 
The 07-ton gun throws ft projectile uf 12501b,, with 
a charge ot 030 lb. ot brown prismatic powder, a 
distance of 10 miles, and will pierce 30 inches of 
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armour; but expmicijce r-hmvs tlml armour of this 
\u;ight ciiimob 1»u carried on hbip-* of utiy tli iu*x like 
u mi * outride size. 

Among tliti lightnr mdimnce fi slate of transition 
e»_vi*4", (1 m3 t<i the unexpected development in wlnit 
an? called quick-living gim?. In the .smaller types 
uf Ihmi gun* the prnj««ttto and ehaige are made 
tij« in one emtiidge, and li_v an ingenious timing*!- 
iiiLMit iff the him'h it cun be opened ami closed b.v 
nun mtui iilinrjrtL instantaneously. Tin* lir.st quick- 
I i ring guns wore the Ihpnuudem and f»-pan in lei a 
invented by Mr Kunlun felt mid Mr Hotchkiss : 
tlio^c gniH cun lire a- many as twenty-eight 
iinuuU \i minute. Since then a 40-pmmduv 
quick-Jhor liru- been made at EUvick, and 1ms 
juoved mi»t Mtm-Mnl. A LOO-pounder gun of 
the same kind is likely to take the place of the 
0 inch hrecoli-louder, which also thiows a piu- 
jiL'tile weighing HJfl 11 k Eighteen rounds in n 
minute iveic liied 1'iom a -ID-pmindei miick-flrcr ; 
and tlie-ie gnus will lender an attack W torpedo 
now n very hazardous undertaking (see 
C.vxxnx, Machine Gun). A certain ninonuL 
of duality would also seem at lust to have been 
at lived at in ships, after thirty years of fcwuisition ; 
18-inch compound or steel plates seem to sulliei.’ 
for all the ordinary protection rcijuiu'd, except at 
very cloMj iiiuge from very heavy guns; and chips 
of 14,000 ton^—the size of the iiow battle-ships - 
will cany this uvmour with ease, Millicicnfc to pro¬ 
tect their water-line uml turrets or barbel tea, and 
will also cany the 07-Utu guns and a due comple¬ 
ment of si nailer ones; while their engines will drive 
them at a speed of from Hi to 17 knots an hour. 

It must be remembered also that these battle¬ 
ships now represent a sum of £1,000,000 apiece, and 
many high uuthmities seem tn incline the soaks in 
favour of types of a less exaggerated cost. What¬ 
ever the tjpe, there reuuiius under all eivomu¬ 
st uncos a conspicuous advantage in numbers, and 
while other nations build these huge ship-* it unfor¬ 
tunately behoves England to build in return uslill 
larger number. The present classification of ships 
in the Hi itinli mivy is as follows : Hnltle-triiips, 1st, 
2d, and fid classf belted cim»oi>, 1st class; pro¬ 
tected cruisers, 1st, ‘id, and fid class; sloops; tor¬ 
pedo gunboat-,; gunboats; torpedo boats; yachts 
and despatch vessels. 

The number of ollivcrs and men voted for 1390-91 
viw 111,511:1, including H,lKK) mamwa; the amount 
voted for the same period for the naval service was 
£ Kb 97.1,01Kb of which fho principal charges were east 
of mnuiutel of Lhc licet, £0,-107,403; shipbuilding 
and icpaiis, JLM/JSS,‘j;h2; amiunent, £1,501,108'; 
victualling and clothing, JUl,!UH,ntiI; and minor 
vote' absorb the lrimumhn. Tin* annual eluuge in 
1380-81 \vu s £ 10,4112,034; of which the co^t of yirr- 
xutnul of lied was £3,735,038; /shipbuilding, &(»., 
£1,780,000 ; dock and victualling yards, £1,414,7*15. 

In emicliis.iun, it may he interesting to compare 
the ciimplement* of the nfiiceisiuid men of modern 
h;iltie-siiip.- with thu^e of shins of the line imme¬ 
diately previous to the iuti function of ironclad". 
The Jliig"liip in tin* Mcdiburmicaii in ]S(>) was the 
scie'V tin co-docker Marlhurotufh i of 121 guns, and 
with a crow of 1200 ollicers and men ; .she carried a 
cfip tain, cun mum dor, 1U lieu ten an is, 1 master for 
navigating duties, 1 paymaster, *2 assistant -pay- 1 
liuistcis, 3 surgeons, 4 marine ullimv., J chaplain, 

1 naval instinct oi, 1 chief-engineer, 4 aWstant* 
engincci", 4 suh-liou tenants,. 24 midshipmen and 
naval cadets, and 3 warrant oilleers, besides the 
vice-mlu lira I commanding and his stall*; while the 
ship’s company w\in compiled approximately of 75 
petty officer." and leading soauicn, some 850 seamen 
and boys, J2D marine**, 59 stoker-., 30 bandsmen, 
and the roiniiindcr domestics and other non-com¬ 
batants. The officer? and crew of a lino-of-battle 


ship nvciagcd as a rule from S(K> to 9 j 0 ; of a 
frigate, from 400 to 000; and smaller ships in 
proportion. A modern battleship of the Colossus 
type has a complement of 450 officers rind men; a 
barbette bhip of the Undue if class, one of 500 ; and 
a broadside ship of the Alcjumfra type, one of 750. 
The iimt-vkv's battle-ship Vidor in, the present 
(1S01) flagship in the Mediterranean, has a com¬ 
plement of (iOO ollicers and men, the munhern 
and mtings being upproxiimitelv ns follows : the 
vice-admiral and bi^ stall’, consisting of his flug- 
licutcnant, sociotnry, and 4 bccietarys clerks; a 
captain, conimHiider, .stafr-coimnaudcr (for navi¬ 
gating duties 1, 0 lieutenants, f 2 sub-lieu tenants, 
13 midshipmen, 7 warrant olliceis, 3 marine 
ollivers, a chaplain and naval instructor, 3 sur¬ 
geons, a pa^ma^ter, a chief-engineer, and 5 
iv^ir-rnut-engineers. The ship’s company is com¬ 
posed appioxiinately of some 40 chief, 1st, ami 2d 
clus-> petty ollicers and leading seamen, 2011 seamen 
and lmys, 90 marines, 15 engine-room urtiJicers, 
and 120 Stokers, the remaiuder bamlsmen and 
other non-cum bat an is. Not only arc the comple¬ 
ments of modern *hips much .smaller than in the 
old ships, but the proportion uf trained seamen is 
ril-u much ^mailer in companion with the rest of 
the flow. This is due to the increase of the engine- 
room * tail’s, mid to the large number of stokers now 
earned in the now ships, amounting sometimes to 
ns many as one-third of the whole complement. 
As this large number of untrained men seriously 
idVccts the fighting elUeiuncy of aliipts, ^teps have 
been taken >inec 1.881) to^ minimise the danger as 
much a* pos?ilde hy tiaining the stokers regularly 
at heavy gun and other drills, so that those not 
actually required in the stokeholes may be avail¬ 
able for n*e as combatants in action. This stop 
hoa been rendered the more necessary, as all 
foreign mon-of-war are far move heavily manned 
than English ships of a similar sire. Uy the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889, and in Mid Estimates of 1891, 
provision i? made to carry into dlect a large increase 
of the p' twiHud of the navy. 

Hco Derrick, Tin Jh'itiah Nani (180fi); 4V, James, 
JVinid IIistar>f of dual JJntnin (3d cd. (i vela. 1847); 
J. AV. King, War Shi^ and Navies of the World (1880); 
Lieut. F. II. Vusy, Tb.S.X., Navies of the World (1H80); 
W r . F. Mitcliell, The S/np* of the lloyal Navit (1881); 
Lord liras-^oy. The British Navi/ (5 vi>K 1882-83), 
nml his Naeu Annual; Dimwftiur's Aide-Memoire do 
Id Marini ; the works of (Juoiiu and Jurieu do la 
fAaviero; aud (k*iniau works by Ihoniiny-Littruw (1878), 
PftM'l (18S1), aud 4Veiner (1884). For the iloynl 
Naval College, see UnrtiXuiCK; t-ec also Tu.UKINti- 
smr-H, Tacvics, Cauki-, JIaiuniis, Naval Hkskuvf, 
Encixffus, Machine (rus, <Vo., the articles on Au- 
MinAr, Captain, and other naval olficew in this work, 
and those on the great naval commanders, Blake, 
&c. 

Navv Aiiknt, a banker and attomey for naval 
ollicers, who boars miiuo such relation to Admiralty 
txi>endituve as the Anuy Agent(q.v.) to 4Var Otfico 
expenditure. 11 v the 7Vet of 1355, each of I lor 
Majesty's shi]»s of Avar, while in commission, 1ms 
an agent up pointed by the commander, and regis¬ 
tered. His duLies lire to act for the ship in eases 
of salvage, merchant ^hipping Iiiav, distribution of 
prize-money, capture of slave-ships, &e. lie 
imdviM l X\ per cent, as payment m lull of \m 
sen ices. See the Navi/ List. 

NilWHiiagur, a seaport of India, and capital 
of a native Mate (area, 1379 sq. m. ; pop. 319,147), 
sluuds on the south shore of the Unlf of Outeh, 
310 miles NYV. of lhmibay. Pop. (18S1) 39,088. 

IV a worth Castle. See Lanehcost. 

Naxos, the largest, most beautiful, and must 
fertile of the Cyclades, is situated in the Aegean, 
midway between the coasts of Greece and Asia 
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Minor. It is 20 miles in len^tli, and lifts n pop. of 
14,8SO. The alioi es are .stoop, and tho island is 
traverser! by a ridge of mountains, which rise in 
the highest .summit, Dia, to 3289 feci. The 
wine of Naxos was famous in ancient oh it is 
in modern times, and oil this account the island 
was celebrated in the legends of Dionysus, and 
especially in those relating to Ariadne It 

was ravaged by the Persians, 490 1U\, and alter 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins 
became the scat of a dukedom founded by Iho 
Venetians. _ It was Turkish from 15(30 till Greece 
became a kingdom. Naxos, the capital (pop. 2000), 
is the seat of a Greek bishop mid a Latin arch¬ 
bishop. See Ttizcr’n Inlands of the sEycan (.1890). 

Xazarencs. See Eiiioxites. 

Nazareth, the borne of Jesus, anciently in the 
district of Galilee, 2L miles HE. of Acre, i* still a 
small but nourishing town of Palestine. It lies in 
a hilly tract of country, mid is 1 milt partly on Die 
Hides of soma rocky ridges. In the earliest ages of 
Christianity Nazareth (which is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament) was quite overlooked by the 
church; the first Christian nilgrinmge to if took 
place in the 0th century. The principal building 
is the Latin convent, on the supposed scene of the 
Annunciation j hut the Greeks have also erected 
on another spot a church in coinineinomtion. The 
traveller is also shown a Latin chapel, aflirmcd to 
bo built over the ‘ workshop of Joseph the chapel 
of 4 the Table of Christ 1 {Mount Cftrisli), a vaulted 
chamber, containing the veritable table at which 
our Lord and his disciples ate; and the synagogue 
out of which ho was thrust by his townsmen, 
The Virgin’s V 7 ell is just outside the town. The 
women of tho village have long been famous for 
their beauty. Major Cornier says they are more 
Italian than Arab in feature, aiuTsuggests that the 
blue eyes seen in Syria may he due to an admix¬ 
ture of European blood, Tire population has been 
estimated at from 4000 to 10,000. There is here a 
Protestant mission and orphanage. 

jVnziiritcs (properly Nazi rites, from Hob. 
nazcti\ ‘to separate'), men or women among the 
Jews who had consecrated themselves to God by 
certain act* of abstinence, as refraining from using 
wine, from shaving their bends, ns well as from 
tlic defilement of contact with the dead. The 
law in rega.nl to them is laid down in the Book of 
Numbers (vi. 1-21). The usual term of the vow was 
thirty day*, but examples of vows for life were the 
cases of Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist. 

Nnziiiiizcii. See Ghkuouy. 

Neagh* Lough, the largest lake of the British 
Islands, is situated in the province pi Ulster, Ire¬ 
land, and i* surrounded by the counties of Armagh, 
Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and Down. It is 
16 miles in length and 10 mile* in average breadth, 
contains 98,255 acres, is 102 feet in greatest depth, 
and is 48 feet above sea-level. It receives the 
waters of numerous streams, of which the principal 
are the Upper Bunn, the Black water, and the 
Chilian ; and its surplus waters are carried oil' north¬ 
ward to the North Channel by the Lower Dann. 
Communication by means of canals subsists between 
the Lough anil llelfast, Ncwry, mid the Tyrone 
coalfield. The southern shores' of the Lough rvc 
low mid marshy, and dreary in appearance. It is 
well stocked with lisli—lake trout, clmr, and pullen. 

Neal, DANIBIi, author of the History of the 
Puritans, was bom in London, December 14, 1678. 
lie was educated first at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and afterwards at Utrecht and Leyden, and in 1706 
became minister of an Independent congregation in 
AUlcvsguto Street, London. His first work was a 
History of New England (1720), which met with a 


very favourable reception in A mm left. But Iih 
reputation joM.h on his laborious and acciuntc 7//v- 
Ittry of the Puritans (4 volit 1732 -8S ; new ed., with 
Life by Joseph Tonliuiii, Batli, 1793). Neal died 
at Bath, April 4, 1743. 

Neal, John, American author, was born at 
Falmouth (now Portland, Maine), August 25, 1793. 

In his youth hu was a (Junker, and Tie began the 
world at twelve as a shop-boy. In 1816 lie Jailed 
in hnmne-s, and turned to tho study of lav, sup¬ 
porting himself the while by his pen. lie was 
one of the Jlrst Americans to write in the greater 
English magazines, and from 1S28 till 1S27 he lived 
in England, part of the time as one of lh-ntliams 
students ami sm-el mies, After hi* return to 
America he settled in Ids nati\e town, pmUEed 
law, edited ncwpapins, lectured, ami found relaxa¬ 
tion in prac.tiring and teaching boxing, fencing, and 
gymnastics. lie died 21st June 1876. Among his 
numerous works are a series of novels, Ren thaw's 
Morals and Legislation, arid Wandering Recollec¬ 
tions of a Somewhat iinsy Life f 1809)- 

Ncnle, John Mason, liyumuloghst, 1 k>iti in 
London, January 24, LSlS, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, became incumbent of Crawley, 
Sussex, in 1842, and in May 1S40 waidcn of >Snek- 
ville College, East Grinstend, where be died, 
August G, I HOG. He belonged to the most advanced 
section of the High Church party, and m*ua long 
one of the most misunderstood and unpopular men 
in England. He was inhibited by his liishop for 
fourteen years, and burned in elligy in 1857, while 
tlnoiigliout life his means were of the smallest. 
Ho founded in 1850 tho well-known sisterhood of 
Sfc MmgruuL His mast important work is his 
History of the Holy Eastern Church (4 vols. 1847- 
51) j otheis were Alciliaantl Fnwhcrs (1857), His¬ 
tory of the so-called ' Jansen ist 5 Church of Holland \ 
(1858), a preposterous adaptation of The Pilgrims' 
Ptwjms (1853), nud a long series of stories for the 
young, intended to popularise church history, but 
the value of which is almost exclusively other limit 
historical. But his gicatest work was hi* invalu¬ 
able contribution tu liyumology, both original ami 
translated. Ills Hymns for the Sid: iiutl Hymns 
for Children were followed by his morn important 
volumes of tnuislalions: Media'ml lignins and 
Sequences (1851}, the Rhythm of Hr rim Id of Mur¬ 
iate (1858), and 1ns Hymns of the Eastern Church 
(1803). Many of his translations are cherished hy 
all luiglisli-spiMikiug (Jlnistemlum, as the beautiful 
hymn*, 1 0 hive how deep, how hrmul,’ ‘Tho dnj T is 
>iist and over;’ and the exquisite series adapted 
rom his translation of Bernard of Mori nix's poem, 
■Tins world is very evil,’ * Brief life in here our por¬ 
tion/ * For thee, 6 dear, dear country,’ and. 1 Jeru¬ 
salem the golden.* There is no modern author to 
whom hymnolngv’ owes a greater debt than to this 
one inspired writer wlio.se own conscious eceleri* 
ftslical sympathies were yet so narrow. A select ion ! 
from his writings appeared in 1834. See Hymn. 

Neimder, Johann August Wiliibwi, the 
greatest of church historians, was horn nb Gottin¬ 
gen, 17th January 1789, oi Jewish parentage. His 
name prior to baptism was David Mendel, and hy 
the mother’s side ho was related to the nliilosopher 
Mendelsohn. He received bis early education at ; 
the Johanneitin in Hamburg, and had for com¬ 
panions Vnnilmgen von Knse and Chnniisso the 
poet. Even wliilo he was a hoy, Plato and Plutarch 
were bis favourite books, and lie was profoundly 
.stirred by tielileiormacher’ri fun ions Ucdcn itber the 
Religion ” (1709). Finally in 1SUO be publicly 
renounced Judaism, and was baptised, adopting 
the name of Neaiulcr (' new man’). and Inking Iris 
Christian ntunes from several of his friends. His [ 
sisters and brothers, and later his mother also, , 
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followed his e*ami'k\ He now mncecrinil to Uullfi, 
where ho studied theology under KHilt;ierinan 1 ilt, 
iinri concluded lii> rtcaduuuc course at (lottin^en. 
[11 I nil \w took up Ilia residence ftf- Ileidelbeig 
a> a jmtvrt-floreul; in I HI 2 he wii" appointed 
ttioui extra-ordinary nrofeKsor nf Theology \ and 
in the following year lie wan railed to the newly- 
criablishefl univeisitv of Beilin as mofessor or 
rinnch History. Hove lie labnuiwl till his death, 
July 14* 1850. Students Hocked to him net only 
from all parts of Germany, hub from the most 
distant Protestant countries And his sweeties 
of character iva’ no k?-* attractive llinti his geniuj. 
Profoundly devotional, sympathetic, glad-hearted, 
profusely benevolent, and without ft shadow of 
selli'diiMJSs, hi 1 in.Hniied universal reverence, and 
was himself by tne simplicity aiul sanctity of 
his life a mure poueiful argument on heliruf of 
Christianity than even his writing. If a used to 
give tlic pooicr students free admission to his 
lee tit u^ s and to supply them with clothes and 
money, The greater portion of what he made by 
Ills Jjrwfa he bestowed iijio/i misrimiary, Bible, 
ami other societies, and upon hospitals. 

Ncandur is Believed to have cmvtvihuted more than 
any at her single Christian scholar to the overthrow, 
on'thc one side, of that anti-historical K at ion til ism, 
and on the other of that dead Lutheran formalism, 
from both of which the religion* life of Germany 
had hu long suite red. To the delineation cif the 
development of historical Chrifilianity he In ought 
a generous and sympathetic, yet broad and im¬ 
partial intellect. To him Cliri-diauity was a pm- 
mealing force more than a series of dogmas, and the 
history of the cluircli was throughout hut tho his¬ 
tory of the divine lib of Chris t pervading humanity, 
to lie understood only in proportion to the student’s 
personal experience of the signiliounce of the life of 
Christ. This is the i noun in g of Ncandor's famous 
aphoi Nm— 1 Pectus est puod fault tlieologuniri t The 
numt striking eliaroQtori*tin of his groat work is its 
objectivity in the portrayal of petMins and the 
movement of events; its greatest merit ifl the 
admirable biographical skill with which the figures 
are made to passbofene the reader; it« one defect, 
the weakness with which the outstanding mparate 
figures me Jitted into their relation to the general 
movement of the histuiy. 

Ntatulet’s works, in tho order of time, arc mono graphs 
on Julian and his times; (1K12), 8t Bernard (1813), the 
Gnostics (181H), St Chrysostom (1822); lienkivhrdvj- 
ktiUi i uus der Ocschfahte det t'kvisUulhum and d<s 
ChrustHchai Lche ns{ 1&22 ; 3i eL 1345-46); Anthmostkus 
(18'Jti); the groat Altyefluine (Jt§rhickfc <(cr Christ lichen 
Jltliiji on iin«l /Circfcfi (fl vols. 182.1-5*2); Guchfahk tier 
und LeUnuu dcr Kirche tluvck die Apustd (2 
vols 1333: 4ili ed-1847 ); iMs L* hen Jean Chriati, written 
as a K-jvly to Strains work (1K37; 5th ed. 1653); 
lVine*TU>chaJt?iche Af/iuuulhttv/m (1851); (fetchfakir der 
Ch rit tlichni Dot/mm (1H56). Host of these works arc 
acceviihlo in good Ei\dis!\ tiaiv-Mions. the btuilivs 
l»y Ha^nbEich (1851), Otto Kraabo (1852|, *1. L. Jacobi 
(18s2), mid Adalbert VVoigond, the lu->fc with ngoud biblio¬ 
graphy appended (1889), 

Neanderthal* a wildly romantic valley be¬ 
tween Diiwddnrf and Elberfeld in Rhenish Prussia. 
Tii a limestone cave in this valley was found in 
1857 the skeleton of ft prehifdorio man, and the 
peculiar fro matron of tlm skull induced several 
nrcli; eulogist* to regard it as typical of n separate 
race of ancient cave-dwellers. Other autliuritiea 
explain the uhnormalUy as cmi-sed hy dihoasc? during 
the lifetime of Llic individual. 

Neap-titles* kee Tina 

Nearcllll.s* an o/Jicer nf Alexander the Grcat t 
was a native of Crete, who settled iu Aiuphipcdis 
dming the reign of Philip, und became the com¬ 
panion and fricEcl of tho young prince Alexander. 


In 330 he was governor of Lycia and other tiro, 
vinces in Asia Minor. In 329 n.O. lie joined Alex- 
under in Iiactiia with a body of Greek inerceimriea, 
and took part in the Indian campaigns. Having 
built a licet on Die Hydaspes, Alexander gave 
Nc/iicliiis the com maud of it. He left the Indus 
towards the end of November 325, anil, skirting 
the coast all the way, ariiv'cil at Susa, in Persia, 
in be hr navy 324. Ufa own narrative of his voyage 
lias been preserved in flic Indica of Arrian, the 
best edition of which i» printed in C- Muller'a 
trcoffivfj/hi Gfitci Minorca (Vavis, 1855). 

Near otic. Sou Geogiiapiiictal Distriihjtion. 

Neatlli a pavliftiiicjntary and municinal borough 
and river-port of Glamorgan, South Wales, on a 
navigable river of the same mime, 8 milea ENE. of 
Swansea by rail. It i« believed to stand on tho 
site of tho Homan station Nhlum ; and near it are 
tlio remains of an ancient castle, burned in 1231, 
and rnim of Neath Abbey, described by Lei and us 
‘the fairest abbey iu all Wales,’ but now sadly 
decayed and begrimed by smoke and embdast 
Tii ere are at Neath, which in one of the .Swansea 
boroughs, extensive copper and tin-plate works and 
iron-foundries, and chemicals are manufactured. 
Neath is one of the Swansea district boroughs. Top. 
(1851)5831; (1881)10,447. 

NeatV-foot is, fts the name implies, mi oil 
obtained from the feet of the common ox, either by 
splitting them up and boiling thorn over an open 
file, or liy treating them with an per) mated steam in 
a closed cylinder. See Oils. 

Nol>0. See Aiiafum. 

Nebraska, one of the contral states of tho 
American Uniuti, and the eleventh iu area, Hea 
between 40 3 and 43 a N- lut., and co^rit-ht isai in u.a 
in 95° 23'—]04 a W, long., and is i>>- j. b. Li n >mcott 
bounded by South Dakota, Iowa t <**»*»* 
(sejiuiatcd I*v the Missouri River), Kaiisns, 
Colonulu, unit Wyoming- Area, 70,855 s<p in., 
of which onciiftli is in improved farms, The 
surface is chiefly an elevated, undulating prairie; 
it in very level iu the eastern and soulhei a poi tioun, 
1mlin tlio north and west the ‘Bud Lunils^ extend 
into the state, while to the north of the Niobmrah 
River there are great sandhills, composed o! 
pebbles, gravel, ami sand, covered for the most 
part with ft sparse vegetation. The average eleva¬ 
tion of the Btate rises from about 1200 feet in the 
east to 6000 feet towards the western border. The 
principal rivern ace the Platte, Nialutufth, and 
Hepnhlican, all (lowing east. Tlie almosphero is 
dry and invigorating, and, though great extremes 
of heiib und cold are sometimes experienced, they 
are not usual. There are few swamps and inaivthcs. 
Tlie total rainfall in 1889 was 21’83 inches, the 
mean temperature 51 '25* (lunge, from 94° above to 
17° below zero). Ihillah) uml autelone are still, 
tluiugU sekhiuL seen ; hut tlie coyote, large timber 
wolf, fox, skunk, rabbits, &«. abound. 

The soil of Neluaska, except in the Bud Lands 
and sandhills, is mostly ft rich black mould, 2 to 8 
feet in depth. Tlio staple crop is maize, of which 
enormous q u anti tics aie grown. Tobacco and the 
mi gar-heel also are cultivated successfully i of the 
latter the first very large crop was raised in 1890, 
hut already there are a number of factories estab¬ 
lished for the jnajni/flidnre of beet-sugar, one at 
Grand Inland turning out 250 barrels a day. Tho 
returns of agricultural products in 1889 snow (in 
bushels): maize (3,9-15,500 acres), 144,217,000; 
nuts, 38,951,434; wheat, 14,508,000; rye, 6,906,025; 
hurley* 4,074,925; flax, 010,371; potatoes, 
J 1,372,941 ; while 34,900 acres were under buck- 
wheat, and 54,550 under miscellaneous crops. The 
«ncultivated lands yield great quantities of hay, 
ami Nebraska holds a good place among the stock- 
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raising states; m 1881) it had, besides sheen, 
horses, and mules, 1,677,313 of cattle and 1,802,897 
bogs. 

While them are mimeiotis factories in the eastern 
and southern parts of the state (there are nearly 
200 in Omaha, and 120 In Lincoln), the manufac¬ 
turing industry is of much less importance than 
agriculture. The articles produced include agricul¬ 
tural implements, vitrified brick for pa\ ing, woollen 
clothing, soap, and the bcet-sngar already referred 
to; while in a dozen towns canning factories are 
in operation. Tlio ever-changing current ami 
dangerous saml-burs of the Missouri do not 
encourage commercial intercourse by river; but 
the trmlc by rail (6000 miles open in” 1890) is very 
heavy. Omaha ami Lincoln are ports of entry. 

Nebraska has forty uiiiveisities, colleges, and 
academics; and the public schools (0020 in 1890, 
with 210,300 pupils in attendance, and 9029 
teachers) are liberally provided for. The state 
and private charitable institutions also are numer¬ 
ous, The state receipts for I8BS were $4,236,525, 
the expenditure §4,244,583. The licensed valua¬ 
tion of real property in 1890 was §115,300,973 in 
lands and $31,553,144 in railroads. Pop. (1800) 
28,841; (1880 ) 452,402; (1890) 1,056,793. The 
principal cities are Omaha (139,520 m 1890), Lin¬ 
coln, the capital (55,491), Beatrice, Hastings, and 
Nebraska City. 

Htstonj .—Nebraska was included in the Louis¬ 
iana Purchase, and was for many years a part of 
the North-west Territory. The way was prepared 
for settleis by the overland emigration to California 
in 1849. Nebraska territory was organised in 1854, 
with an area of 351,558 sq. m.; it extended north 
of British America, nud west to the Rocky 
Mountains. But of this vast area-great portions 
were afterwards carved out for Colorado, Dakota, 
and Idaho. Nebraska became a state in 1867. 

Nebraska City, capital of Otoe county, Ne¬ 
braska, is mi the west bunk of the Missouri 
Hirer, 74 miles below Omaha (44 by rail). Ib con¬ 
tains the Nebraska College (Episcopal, 1803), tlio 
Academy of the Annunciation, an elevator, and a 
number of mills and factories. Pop. (1890) 11,472. 

Nebraska River, See Platte. 
Nebuchadnezzar. Sec Baiiylonia, L 034. 

Ncb'ulrc arc cloudy patches of light in the 
heavens. Some, as those in Andromeda and Orion, 
arc visible to the miked eye, but the greater num¬ 
ber can only be seen in telescopes of considerable 
power. Before the invention of the Spectroscope 
(ff.v.) they were for a time all considered to honttu- 
clusters. This instrument has shown that these 
clusters, which appear as nebiilm in small telescopes, 
arc totally different in constitution from nebula 1 
proper (sec Stars). Halley in 1710 gave a small 
list of 6 nebula 1 , but the chief workers in this field 
are Messier, who in 1784 catalogued 103 ; Sir W. 
Herschcl, who alone discovered more than 2500; and 
Sir J, Hrnchel, who added to them more than 2000, 
These lists, however, include many star-cl asters. 
Nebula* proper have been classified as (1) annular, 
(2) elliptic, (3) spiral, (4) planetary, and (5) nebu¬ 
lous stars. ^ These various forms do not indicate 
specific differences, Inifc rather result from (1) the 
various presentation of their edges and surfaces to 
the spectator, and (2) their differently condensed 
mate rial. For example, the elliptic nebula in 
Andromeda has been shown by photography to 
consist of a spiial, ora congeries of rings, exhibit¬ 
ing thus in itself the marks of the lirst three classes. 
Planetary nebulm show faint discs, often bluish in 
colour, whose structureless appearance is probably 
only due to our imperfect telescopes. The spectrum 
of no bn he consists usually of a few briglit linns 
indicating tlirir gaseous structure. To what gases 


these lines belong is still nmvitain, although they 
have been Attributed to nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
magnesium vapour. In a few ea>os, us in a small 
nebula in Taurus and the great one in Orion, their 
light certainly varies in intensity, and they are 
Hoiiiotiines associated with variable or tempnjnry 
fchnu They fruiu, according to the theory of Li 
place and Sir \V r . Ilcrschcl, the earliest stage in the 
formation of stare and planet*. Though certainly 
not yet proved, this ncMur theory is very generally 
accepted, and has been greatly strengthened by 
Lockyer’s recent spectroscopic researches. 
Necessaries, See Infant. 

Necessity may be natural, according to the 
laws of nature ; logical or vuithcnudu’ul, according 
to the laws of human intelligence; mural, accord¬ 
ing to moral law. See Causality, Look?, Ethics, 
Kant, Empiricism. Necessity, Necessitarianism, 
or Necessarianwn, is also a name for the view that 
denies the freedom of the will. See Will. 

Neelies River rises in eastern Texas, mid 
flows about a 350 miles SSE. to Sabine Lake, its 
waters passing thence by Sabine Pass into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Neck, See Spinal Column, Throat.—O f 
diseases of the nock, StifV-neck is the term com¬ 
monly applied to a condition of the neck in which 
laleial movement of the head causes great pain, 
and which is due to rheumatism of tho muscles 
lying on the side of the neck, especially the aterno- 
moAtoid. In the great majority of cases only one 
side of the neck is affected, the"head being drawn 
more or less obliquely towards that side; hut 
occasionally both sides are equally attacked, in 
which case the head is kept utility erect and look¬ 
ing fltmiglifc forwards. As long as the head is 
allowed to remain at vest there is merely a feeling 
of discomfort; lmt every movement is extremely 
painful. Tliis affection is usually caused either by 
exposure of tlio part affected to a cm rent- of cold 
air, or by wearing wet-or damp clothes round the 
nock (see Rheumatism). —Derbyshire Neck is a 
synonym for Goitre (tj.w).—For Necks in geology, 
see ItfXEorrs Kories. 

Neele til*, one of the largest tributaries of the 
Rhine, and the principal liver of WUrtembcig, rises 
on the eastern declivity of the Black Forest, near 
tlio village of Kchwenningen. It has a winding 
course of 250 miles, and joins the Rhine at Mann¬ 
heim—the other towns on its banks being Tubin¬ 
gen, Ilcllbronn, and Heidelberg. From Cunnstadfc, 
about midway in its course, the Neck nr ia navi¬ 
gable. Fair wines are grown on its hanks. 

Xcckcr, Jacques, a famous financier anil 
minister of France, was born 30th September 1732, 
at Geneva, where his father, a native of Kitafiin in 
Pomerania, had become professor of Public Law. 
At fifteen he went to Paris as a clerk to the banker 
Vernet, and in 1762 established the famous London 
and Paris bank of Tliellwssoi) and Necker, His 
public career commenced with his becoming a syndic 
of the French East India Company, Atwell us minis¬ 
ter for the republic of Geneva at Paris, and with 
his marriage (1764)“ to the charming, accomplished, 
and ambitious Suzanne (lurched, who was with in \ 
1737, the daughter of a pastor near Lausanne, anil 
had loved Gibbon for live years with a corns tan ey 
of which hifl colder temper utw not worthy. The 
rich banker liad first wooed Mmhitnede Venncneux, 
a wealthy young widow, who scrupled at her suitor’s 
jack of nobility, but he easily transferred his affec¬ 
tions to her young protegee, and he proved till 
death an affectionate anrl faithful Imsl wnu. She was j 
religious and above reproach in character, vet her j 
salon became a centve of all the Intellect of Paris ' 
and her Fridays drew together such celebrities 
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as (Tiiiijui. Piderul, tilt* ngnd llnUon, Marriiontel, j 
Tluuuas, 11’Atcm licit < ami the Abbe Haliaui, In 177^ i 
Kci'tor gained the pmo of tin; Fteueli Academy for 
an ctoffr on Coil wit, nml in 177n ho dtetingu telied 
himself still further by hi- Emit svr lc (onuncra 
c/ti fty/rins, in answer to the free-trade policy of the j 
git*,it Tin got, in wliieli he claim* for the state the j 
right of Imng the priet! of grain and, if m;ee,-Hiiry, 1 
of pro hi biting its exportation. Already al,-o lie laid 
lent money to the needy government when in 177(5, 
l*rt>te»trciiL a- he vra* 1 , ha vra- nm«lo Pivuctov <it tbo 
Trenail i y and next year J Hicetoi-general of Finance, 
Ho devoted live year* of hard work to Ids hopeless 
task, and, if lie showed no gi oat statesmanlike 
/oicMirbc, he pjored bim-elf ;m hourst, pnidojit, 
and >n^ftpunw inimafcM*. Indeed, some of his lenic- 
dial liiea-nri’ji wen; a n?al boon to * uilering France, 
as his iii«h; equitable adjustment of taxes, Ids 
establishment of state-guaranteed annuities and 
Mriithtk putt, lint his most ambit inn* *e)ienie— 
tJuM^tabltehment of provincial assemblies over all 
France, one of tho lmictions of which should l»e 
thii apportionment- of taxes, pinved a disastrous 
failure. His retrenchment* were hateful to the 
riueen, and die publication in 1781 of bis famous 
Ctimptr Uenihf, a plain statement of the financial 
staic of France, was promptly made the uccn-iim 
for his dismissal. lie retired' to (Ionova, cailying 
with him the iespeet of all Frenelmmn ; and liens 
lie busied himaelf with writing, and umniad Ids 
only daughter in 178b to the Swedish Union von 
.Steel-Ho/#-to in. In (787 Jtu u# turned to Par h, and 
when M7 du (hdomiujittlic opening of the A^oinbly 
of Notables in that year cast a doubt on the truth 
of tlie Comjdv llcntln, lie published a justificatory 
minute, which drew upon him the king's displeas¬ 
ure ami his banishment to a distance of forty 
league* from Palis* 

He was recalled to his former oilice in September 
1788, and quickly njurle himself the popular hwo oi 
the hour by recommending the summons of flic 
St ate--general. Hut the aiuiee-sfwl hitukcv tv a* in¬ 
fatuated with his popularity, and quickly proved 
biin>elf unlit to steer the ship of state amid the 
Htormsof revolution, while hi* constitutional iire- 
wilutiua in the hour of danger di ow the well-meaning 
king into the fatal emu* of being forced into leoog- 
lii-dngtlie union of the three ustares, instend of tak¬ 
ing the lead tit freely granting what wa* inevitable. 
On the 1Mb July, while silting at dinner, be received 
the loyal command to leave France at once, bub 
the fall of the Ua-tille throe day* Inter frightened 
the king into recalling him amid the wildest popular 
L'lithiiPiAHii. Hut now bis incompetence for gieater 
matter* than accounts^ was at length fully dis¬ 
covered, and alter wit)i fatal obstinacy -spurning the 
help oi Lafayette and dJir.ibcaii, arid leading the 
king to surrender hi* suspensive vein and the 
Assembly to stultify itself by a self-denying ordin¬ 
ance that ministers should lint be elnwm from its 
iiiciiibcis, which made a really responsible parlia¬ 
mentary government in Frauen impossible, lie linally 
laid down bis oilice unnoticed and without regret, 
after tlie carrying of Mimhe.-ui’s ecbenie fur relic\- 
ing immediate financial distn-* by the issue of 
tints, September 1790. He re tiled to his 
cstalo of Poppet near (icnevn, and here Ids wife 
died, Uth May 17JH, while lie himself, after pub¬ 
lishing books whieli had no longer any importance, 
followed her on Oth April iNOi. 

Thu only other works that nuLd he muiifcd are Dc VAth 
hiiuidmtifm dc s Fimnats dr ht France Ft vote. 1781], 
S: nr I'AiLnmftb'iiffo/f fk JIT. AVrW/, j"ir \ 1701), 

lht Fo\tvoir iNcntiJ (tana /rj Urands fitah (2 vote. 
179-), De hi li'vulvlifHt Francafsc (hist ed. 4 vote. 
1797b and Ihi'nilrcx 17/rv? de Politique U dc Finance 
(181)2)._ A collected edition was edited by Ids gland- ! 
son (la vote. 18110—til). 8ce aha the Smuttier it* dc 1 


M. Nicker, published by hi-* daughter m 1801 j and 
for his life, liei* walk, Ln Vie pvir'c dc M. JVerlcr 
(1801), and liis grandson's Notice iuir hi Vtc de JL 
Mcltr, pidixid to tlie celleuterl edition of his works. 
Fi\e volumes ef UNfuw/ta fioin hh wife’s jourimte and 
pajpers were pi in ted (17US 1«02}. The story of her life 
is charmingly told, from the paper* preserved at Coppcfc, 
in the Comte 11’11 au^onvilla’s work, Lr >S ‘alon dc 
Mu dome jYtrkn’ (2 vote. 18S2; ling, trims. 1882). 

NecfclncCj Diamond. See Diamond Neck- 
LAUE, 

XetMOmancy, till ancient mode of divination 
i by conjuring up the *pmt* of the dead to give 
, answtn* almiil the future. A classical example is 
j the Old Testament ptory of the witch nf Euoor. 

1 Thu eleventh hook of Ilomor’H Oih/^cij \mua (be 
title of N cl roman U'io, andinit theslunleof Tiie^iii* 
is brought up and consulted by Ulysses. In moat 
patu of ((recce necromancy was practised by 
jnicsts or consccnited pci sons in tbo temples; in 
Thessaly it nil* the profession c»f a distinct class 
of perseii* culled i J *ychagogoi. Sec IJjVINATIDN, 

! and Mai iie. 

Necropolis, a (iveek term, meaning ‘tbe city 
of tbo dead,’ and applied to the cemeteries in the 
! vicinity of ancient cities. It ijccius in classical 
nntiiputy only as applied to rtMiWbof Aloxandibi, 
lying tu” the v T cst of Unit city, where tbe corpses 
were received ami ciiihalined. Here Cleopatra 
applied tin; asp to lmr hi cast. See Cemetery. 

Xccrosls i(ir. nrh'os, ‘tluad*) is a term em¬ 
ployed to denote the death or mm-tilication of hone, 
but* often res trie tori to the cases in whieli u con- 
fcidcvablu part of the shaft of a long bone dies, 
either directly from injury or fnmi violent inflam¬ 
mation, and is enclosed by a layer of new bone; the 
death of a thin superficial layer which is mil en¬ 
closed in a shell of new bone being usually termed 
exfoliation, and the more gradual distinction of 
ranee lioub lisMie Caries fipv.). The phones of the 
lower extremity—the femur and tibia—ore those 
: nhieb are most iieijncntiy alfected by necrosis, but 
J any bone mny be the seat of the process. The 
I jaw hones, however, very often sillier from it in 
prisms engaged in making lucifer matches, the 
disease being induced by the pernicious action of 
1 the lnpmir of phosphorus. The more general use 
! of red or ujjj urj'lion* p)jr>.sp)iom.>’foi'tbis pnj 7 v 0 .se Jtn« 
, rendered nenosis of the jaws much less conumm. 

I The dead hone, known ft* the 8Ctpmtrum t presents 
J ft lough appearance, as if worm-eaten, If the 
mumbiiuio investing the bone ((be periosteum) 

1 remain healthy, it dqioAts lymph, which apeodily 
! (ipsilics, forming a shell of healthy bone, wliidi eoin- 
f plctcly invest* the dead jmrtion. The essential 
| jaiint 111 the treatment is lho removal of the Ncyuf's- 
tnntty which is too purely a surgical opeialion to be 
described in these pages. 

Nci'tnr* the name given by Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, and the (1 reek poets generally, and by the 
Homans, to the luneinge of the gods, their food 
being called Amhromt (ipv.). lint Sappho and 
Airman make iiectiir tbe fund of the gods and 
ambrosia their drink. Iloiuer describes nectar as 
, resembling md wine, ami lepresimbs its continued 
use us causing imnioitalily. JJy the later poels 
| nectar and iimhrosia aie re|nesented as of most 
delicious odour; and spiinUing with nectar, or 
anointing wiLh ambrosia, is spoken of ns confer¬ 
ring perpetual youth, and they ure assumed as the 
symbols of everything most delightful to the taste, 

Ncctnriiic. See Peach. 

Xccfttl’y* in Fotaiiy, an organ in the flowers 
of many phanerogamous plants, devoted either to 
the secretion or the reception of honey. Of the 
former kind aic nectariferous glands, scales, ami 
pm os; of the latter, tubes, cavities, &c. 
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Need-lire. >See l?nu. t VoJ. [\ T . p. 030. 
NCC<11©"£1111. Secs liHEIiCn-UJAIUNli, HiFLK. 

Needles. The sewing-needle must he one of 
tlio oldest implements u>ed by Juan- Rone needles 
with eyes am found in the reindeer-envoi of I'm nee, 
and among tho Jinds on Hie site* of the pi vhUuml- 

lake-dwellings of ecntifil Europe theie are numerous 
‘eyed’ needles of hone mid of bronze, but us vet only 
a single one of iron unpems to have been disco mol 
Ancient bronze needles, 3J inches long, have been 
fmmd in Egypt, and them me surgeons needles 
and thimbles which have been used in sewing with 
ordinary needles from Pompeii in the Naples 
museum. Savage races ii^c needles of various 
materials, bucIi as bone, ivory, wood, and metal. 
Some tribes do their sewing with awls of bone nr 
of thorns with which they make holes, and then by 
pushing and pulling work the thread or string 
through them in the same manner as a shoemaker 
does. The Fue*daiw in sewing skins even make a 
tie at every hole. Tiic Kullir* make needles of 
iron or steel, with a const lie t ion under the pin-like 
head, round which the end of the thread k tied 
instead of being passed through an eye. 

Steel needles were made in 1370 at NuLcruhcr". 


Steel needles were made in 1370 at Niucrtihcr", 
at which early time its artisans were skilled Si 
working metals including the drawing of wive in 
irou, steel, and brass Preview* to 10G3 tlm wive 
used for making needle'* in England was imported 
from Spain and Germany, but in England the 
manufacture was not of much unportunec’fcill abort 
1030. The early*made needles weie all square- 
u.Yed, The neat of the needle-manufacture in Great 
Britain is at Keilditch near Dinniugliain, where in 
the best factories considoiablo improvements have 
in recent yearn been directed by the adoption of 
new mechanical appliances, and especially of auto¬ 
matic mac lilacs in some of the processes. ", 

In the system of processes, about twenty-two in 
number, by which needles are now made, tile first 
is the cutting of the coils of wive into two-needle 
lengths by a guillotine fihcaiing-iimchine. The 
wire is of bho best crucible steel, and requites to 
be very cumfuffy gauged to size. After being cut, 
the lengths of wire me laised to a dull ml beat 
aiul placed in loose bundles inside iron lings to bo 
utraigh toned by rolling each bundle backwards and 
forwards on a face plate with a slightly curved bar, 



through which the rings project (see fig. 1). The 
wires arc next pointed at both ends, which was 
formerly entirely done by band on a grindstone with 
a concave surface. An arm ngemen t is now in use by 
which the wires arc withdrawn—one closely follow¬ 
ing another—from r hopper by a pulley revolving 
at right angles to Llie grindstone, the wires being 
held to the face of the j nil ley by an india-rubber 
buiul. In their passage between the pulley and the 
grindstone the wives (double-needle blanks) revolve 
on their axes and become pointed at one end, and 
the process* is lcpuated for the pointing nt the other 
end. The line steel dust formerly so injurious to 
the healLh of the hand-grinders has for some yearn 
been drawn away from the opeiativo liv the auction 
of a strung current of air. Thu stamping oF these 
two-length blanks in the middle by the hand-tyorked 


stmnping-inadiiiie so as to pimluco (he (fat of tlm 
eyes mill the mark fur the holer* ( lig. 2), as well os 
the punching of the holes by asciew pii^s, ertn now 
: be accomplished by more ex i ad hums machines. 


| Ilv the newer method. the \s he blanks are auto¬ 
matically fed inti) a quick •running belt-dijvun 
machine, in which a punch and dies fonu the 
piints or Hats lor the eyes. T|ju next operation 
combls in punching two oval holes thiuugh the 
twopiiulrt of each blank by a vertical bo)t-diiieri 
piinobin«r.macliiiic. After "being eyed the Mill 

double blanks—tli(?v me 

iii»wlather double needles T^rr^rra_ 

joined at the heads by nfhI 1 |irVl| 1 |.i*ITl 1 

tliin Jins—are ‘spitted 1 ’ 
through their eyes on tun |jj| .Vi ,r I l/.V'f W\,\ 

wiies United at mm end J|. i,!. 1 '■ !|;; f l/J j-!|; jij 

to mtaiii them. Tin* burr /?)■ ■ -! j, i./ W 

hi ad e by the punch and |j|| ,, .| \ ;|i' 

die (stamping ) is now re- ;jh/ j'- •[,( i 

l moved hy tiling the spiLted iLj 1 :-;!!' 1 

! needles on bulb Mde*, UW j.l |! 11 'k| |!i !•, lif'i 

ami after lioiug Jnokun in lftlWWW‘wli!l 
two between the bonds, 

! which are then also t-ig, 3. 

j .smoothed by iili/ig, a imv 
of single needles is left on each spit, as shown in 
lig- Jk 

| la the tempering process which the needles 
j undergo at this stage, they arc first hardened by 
J being laid on a plate and'iaised to a red heat in 
a furnace, after which they are dipped in cod-oil, 
kept cool by running oil' a petition as it gets waim 
and teplueiiig it by mi equal quantity of cold oil. 

| The needh'f* being liow bard and easily broken, arc 
j made less hi it tie by placing them ou a coutLamms 
baud of wire gauze which travels slowly over gas 
llames. The next step is to roll the needles one 
by one under the Unger oil a smooth stone, and thus 
weed out tbo-e that me bent. In prucets of f>O,0(H) 
i they me next washed and .-craned with noap to 
remove any of the oil used in tempering which still 
adheres, find the even nre nflciwards ‘blued’ to 
soften them. In the ca>!e of needles of tine quality 
the uyes arc gilt.^ By one nudluul the eyes are 
polished by tillcading them loosely on wire* earned 
by Hlandurda fixed to a Lruy or platform which is 
moved rapidly with it implicating motion in a 
horizontal plane. In about wits hour, with the 
assist mice of a lit tl< fc line emery and oil, the com 
sta/it swinging of the needle,s mi tho wire woacdJis 
their eyes so as urn to cut tin? thread, lint the 
eyes of ihe best needles arc hand-polished with fine 
emery on llax threads. The nexL step is to grind 
the heads and set the points by hand on a J ap id ly¬ 
re volving stone of lino texture. 

An ingenious machine is employed for the final 
polishing of the shanks, The needles are fed in 
a longitudinal direction, in rows one deep, between 
tnmflveiM; louther-coveied idlers, with bolding 
rollci* above them. Resides turning oji their own 
axes, a lateral ns well as a backward and forwmd 
motion is given to (lie rollers, which produces a 
high polish on the needles. The older method of 
polishing needles ie to put many (limisuids of them 
along with putty powder and oil in a canvas handle 
wound iouiuI with a curd. A number of these rolls 
or bundles arc then placed between two wooden 
slabs—the upper one heavily weighted—ami made 
to roll backwards ami forwards in a pnlishing- 
inachinG for several hours, 'When taken out of, 
tho eunvus mid tlio polishing material adhering to 
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them removed with soap arid water, the needles 
have ii bright nolidi. It should he said that by 
this procc-s, heroic the needles are tints rolled with 
putty powder and oil, they me pieviousdy lolled in 
I a similar way with sand and omeiy-powder. After 
I receiving limb polish the needles are nob touched 
again by hand before leaving the factory, in order 
to prevent rust. 

The needle^ now lequire to he hud with theii 
horn Is in uiic direction. A g mi-metal disc revolv¬ 
ing vertically takes 11 [» eneh needle by a .groove in 
its periphery, and lets it fall on an inclined glass 
plate. Owing to the taper form of the pointed 
ends of the needles they describe an arc in revolv¬ 
ing, so that those with the points in one diiection 
roll to the right and the otliciH fall iquml to the 
left. The finished needles, although intended to 
be of the same size, always dill'er to some extent 
in their lengths, *o that those of exactly one size 
rcqniio tr» he separated from other lengths hy the 
sorting prncf-srt, in which gauge* ate used. Lastly, 
the nee<llcr> are papered either by being spitted oil 
cloth pasted to paper, m* hy being made up into 
small packet*, in which case the hits of paper are 
cut and folded in a machine like that used for 
envelope-making. 

ft is estimated tliafc about 50 millions of needles 
and artides akin to them aie made weekly in the 
Redditch district. These arc oi many sorts and 
sizes, including large needles for sewing canvas and 
finch special kinds a_s are used for upholstery, surgi¬ 
cal, and some other purposes. Recently a grooving 
machine has been used in the manufacture of sew¬ 
ing-machine needles instead of the old stamping 
process. See the Engineer^ vol. lxii. p. 1224 (1880) $ 
and the volume on the Birmingham trades in 
Bevtui’s British Mannjudnriutj Industries. 

Needles. See Wight (Isle op), 
XccdlcivorR. See Daykux, Emmioideky, 
Lace, and Tapestry. 

Ncenvliulcn, a small village in the north-west 
corner of the Ilelgian province of Liege, is noted fur 
the victory gained by the French under Luxembourg 
over tlm ’English tinder William III. (20th July 
1603), and uho for the defeat of the French under 
Duruotiricz by the allies under the Prince of Cohuig 
(ISfclL March 1793). 

No Exeat Regno i* the title of a writ issued 
by a superior court to prevent au individual buying 
the kingdom, unless lie gives security to abide a 
decroc or the court. 

Self, Felix, a Protestant pastor, lioni at Geneva, 
8th October 1708, wn* in liis twenty-sixth year 
ordained, in England, to minister to the neglected 
inhabitants of the lofty Alpine valleys in the east 
of the department; of I [antes Alpes. His parish 
wib a most dillieult one to minister to, owing to its 
mountainous jnituie ami great extent (80 miles 
long), and the uncivilised diameter of the people. 
Hnt with unwearied devotion and dm pie piety 
Nell' laboured amongst them like his chosen model, 
Oherlin (n.v.). until hi* death, 12th April 1820. 
Hue .Memoir hy W. S. Gilly {183*2), and Letters and 
ltiwjruphy (trails, from French of Bust, 1843). 

Nognpatam, a fienport of Briti-di Lidia, on the 
f’ovomiuuUd coast, 180 miles S. by \Y. of Madras 
city. Originally a Portuguese settlement, it was 
taken hy the .Dutch in 1060, and hy the English in 
1781. The port tiaden in cottons, live-stock, glii 
(exported), and spices, piece-goods, coal, gunny 
hugs (imported), to the total animal value of 
£001,-100, chiefly with Humid, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, and Ceylon. Pop. (1881) 53,855. 
Negligence. See Liauimxt. 

Negritos B the name given hy the Spaniards 
to certain Ncgio-like tribes inhabiting the interior 


of some of the Philippine Islands, and (liilcring 
both in features and mannem fiom the Malay 
in I in bit ants of the Eastern Archipelago. They 
seem to he more closely akin to the Andaman 
Blunders than to either Papuans or any other 
stuck ; and are also known as Aetna or Has (see 
PniLirrjXE Islands ). The name is also used in 
a wilier sense for the Papuans and till the Melan¬ 
esian peoples of Polynesia For certain 

negroid African peoples, see Ethnology. 

Negroes. The negro and negroid people at 
home aro dealt with at Aficica ami Ethnology. 
In America the word negroes is Copjii^it lwnnu.a 
used for all of African descent, by j, u. Lippincvtt 
whether of the true negro or of Comply. 

Bantu stock. The total number of negroes of pure 
or mixed blood m America ha« been recently 
estimated as somewhat above twenty millions, of 
whom about one-third are in the area of the United 
States. Their impoitation has been going oil 
steadily since the early yearn of the 10th century, 
when it was begun by the Spaniards, even the 
good Las Casus recommending it in the interest 
of the native Indians. Both Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I. issued patents to English 
slave-trading companies operating between the 
coast- of Guinea and the American colonics. Eng¬ 
land, by the treaty of Utrecht (1713), engaged to 
cany out the contract of the old French Guinea 
Company, and to import into the New World 
130,000 slaves ill the course of the next thirty 
years, and is said to have move than made good 
the engagement. In the United Stales the traffic 
was open and nctive until the passage of the Act of 
1794 prohibiting the importation of slaves into any 
of the federal ports. Long after this ib continued 
to lie a brisk business in the West Indies and South 
America. Ak Jute as 1840 there were seventy-Jive 
shins plying constantly between Brazilian ports 
ami the African coast/bringing cargoes of 300 or 
400 slaves at each trip, The principal points at 
which the slaves were obtained were along the 
const of Guinea, especially on what was known as 
the Slave Coast, between the rive is Lagos nnd 
Awhile, wheie were the crowded marts of W aid ah 
and Anamahoe, and again along the Angola coast, 
from 8 r ' to 18 J S- lat. In these two regions 
the traders encountered two unite did event 
branches of the African race, and their human 
waies in America show' that they were derived 
from different sources. Along the Guinea const, 
whence most of the slaves brought to the United 
States weie derived, Lite population belongs to the 
true nemo type. Ah most of the const tribes 
enriched by the traffic did not sell llicir own 
in umbels, but obtained the slaves from the interior 
bv capture or pin chase, we do not find traces of the 
Fan*, Ashantis, or Dahomis in the ncgio popula¬ 
tion of our country, but well-nintkeri character¬ 
istics, both linguistic and anthropologic, of the 
interior tribes, especially of the extensive Maude 
or Mandingo stock. Ruidi words a* Juba and Obi 
are traced to this stock, and a method of counting 
in use among the negroes of Maryland about the 
beginning of the 10th century proved to he derived 
bom tlie Mandingo numerals. In Brazil and other 
pints of Booth America the preponderance of im¬ 
portations was from the negroid stock south of the 
equator, whose dialects and physical traits are 
allied to those of the Kaffirs and Zulus of the east 
coast (Bantus). The slaves in all parts, however, 
being from mixed Blocks, their descendants do not 
present any well-marked anthropologic peculiarities 
inside those of the race. As a rule, they are in 
strength equal to the whites, and in endurance o£ 
exposure and labour under a tropical min are 
superior to all other immigrants. The experiment 
was officially tried in British Guiana to ascertain 
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the relative working lowers in field labour of 
negroes, Chinese, ami East Indian coolies. The 
negroes performed twice as much labour ns the 
coolies and a third more than the Chinese, although 
tlie hatter were the most intelligent in their wort. 
It is usually held that the negro is not naturally 
industrious; hub this seems to some extent 
answered by the severe Held labour of many tribes, 
both men and women, in their native continent, 
and by the official reports of the United States 
government showing a greater acreage of land 
miller cul to ration in ilia former slave states and a 
larger cron of cotton than before the civil war. 
When under the control of a strong social organ¬ 
isation, nml with obvious motives for industry anil 
economy before his eyes, the American negro is 
both industrious and provident, and the instances 
are numerous where members of the race have 
accumulated fortunes of respectable size. Their 
viability appear* on the whole to be about the 
same ns the whites, except in the more northern 
states, where it is unquestionably much less. Thus, 
according to the census of the United States in 
1890, the total average annual mortality of the 
white male population was 151)8, while tluifc of tlm 
black population was 1719, a allowing which might 
futily be attributed to diiference of social position 
and consequent more careful observance of hygienic 
laws by the whites; but in the northern states of 
the Union there was a contrast which could not he 
so explained, but must be attributed to mi inability 
of the African to withstand the cold of a high 
latitude. The proportion of deaths per thousand 
was ns follows: 

Whites. Nesrws. 

Connecticut... IB 22-41 

Dakota. 8 8 26*53 

Massachusetts...1900 24 '41 

Ncv- Hampshire...10*23 2Q-6 

Apart from this oflieial testimony, it lias long 
been matter of common observation that m New 
England and Canada the nogroes gradually but 
surely uciiMi. The diseases to which they are 
especially subject are those connected with the 
organs of respiration, as pneumonia, tuberculosis, 

K -itic nllections, and bronchitis. On the other 
, in the south they arc 1 o.*k subject to malarial 
diseases, to yellow fever, to hepatic demng<*incnt, 
and to sunstroke than the white population, it is 
generally conceded that they are not so liable to 
acute alcoholism (delirium tremens) as the whites, 
which may be attributed to the inferior suscepti¬ 
bility of their nervous systems. The special senses 
arc usually acute and correct: colour blindness is 
four times commoner among whiles than with 
negroes, and the vocal powers of the latter m e per¬ 
ceptibly greater. From a number of autopsies of 
adult males carried out during the civil war, it results 
that the lung* are relatively smaller and the livor 
larger than in the whites. The assertion 1ms been 
made that the average weight of the brain in the 
negroes of the United States is greater than that 
of the true African negro; but repeated dis¬ 
sections tend to disprove this statement. No 
change whatever bus been observed in the colour 
of tho African in any part of America so long as 
the blood bus been unmixed. Observations con¬ 
ducted in Guiana, however, would seem to show 
that the hair may undergo gome alteration, render¬ 
ing it slightly less woolly; ami it is stnti?d posi¬ 
tively that the odour peculiar to the negro is nob 
found in the wild negroes of that country who have 
for generations lived apart in the woods. This is 
certainly not fcjie case in the negroes of the United 
States, and it is likely that the Guiana tribes are 
descendants of negroids from Angola, who imvo 
little or none of the odour of the true negro of the 
Soudan, There is a pro valent opinion that in¬ 
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stances of uncommon longevity arc more frequent 
among the coloured than the white population; and 
occluding lo some statistics which have been pub¬ 
lished, the number of centenarian* of this race in 
the southern United Slates in proportion to it* 
membership i*a hundred times that of the French ! 
The explanation of this fe simply that old negroes 
very rarely know their own ago and love to mag¬ 
nify it; in other words, no dependence is to be 
placed on the statistics. There is mi evidence of 
exceptional longevity among them. 

The change from line continent to another does 
not npiicar to have reduced the fecundity of the 
race, which, it is well known, stands at n high mark 
in Africa. It has been calculated that in llie 
United States at present the white race increases 
Annually at the mte of 2*0 per cent., while the 
Coloured population, including all shades, increases 
3 p 4 per cent. This pi eponderance much more than 
makes up for the slightly higher death-rate. It is, 
however, not directly attributable to a greater 
niiLural fertility, but to the fact that a coloured 
won)an very rarely remains unmarried, ami does 
not avoid offspring. 

The disposition of the ncgio is usually pacific 
and cheerful. He is not easily depraved by 
mverty or thoughts of the future. Content that 
lis immediate wants me provided for, he rarely 
prepare* for a distant contingency. Eminently 
gregarious in his inntiucta, he is usually to be 
found in certain streets and quartets of the town 
exclusively occupied by members of his own race. 
His interest in the past is weak, and few or no 
lcminiscenccH of hie ancestral languages, tradi¬ 
tions, superstitions, or usages have been retained. 
His religion is emotional, and exerts hut a moder¬ 
ate iplluence on liis morality. Frequently it is 
associated with superstitions lieliefs and rites 
known as Voodoo or Obi mysteries. It is believed 
by some that these are relies of tho fetichistic 
worships of equatorial Africa, bub the connection 
lias never been demonstrated; on the contrary, 
the tales of the sacrifice of children, of ritual 
cannibalism, and of obscene ceremonies alleged to 
pi avail in Havti, and ta a less degree among the 
negroes of other parts of America, have been 
shown by TW W, Newell to rest on very doubtful 
authority, and, if they occur at all, are tlie actions 
of a very few superstitious fanatics. The word 
Voodoo, or, as usually pronounced in the United 
States, Jloocioo, is a Creole form of the French 
Vamlois, and is etymologically derived from tho 
period of the persecution of tiie Yniulois or^Val- 
denies, who were represented by their opponents 
as sorcerers and necromancers, whence the name 
Vau dots come to be synonymous with ‘witch'or 
‘wizard,' 11 v a similar Creole French corruption 
the word lPanf/a, which among the negroes of 
Louisiana and flayti means a philter or charm, 
and os a verb, ‘to bewitch,’ is, in spile of its 
African physiognomy, the French Ongvcnt, an 
ointment or salve, such pieporations being cur¬ 
rently believed to possess magic powero. It is 
argued, therefore, that both the words and prac¬ 
tices arc of European origin. Nevertheless, it is 
unquestionably true that among the negroes both 
of the \Vcst Indies and the United Stales there is a 
widespread faith in charms, philter*, mid fetiches. 
In the latter country the employment of these 
means to cost an evil spell upon, or, ns it is called, 
f bo ctuijer 1 (to conjure), a person is familiar to 
every one at all acquainted with the folklore of 
the coloured people. The maleficent influence can 
be exerted by obtaining something belonging to 
the victim and doing mine injury to it, or by 
seeming a litfclo of his blood, or by burying certain 
roots in tho path where lie is accustomed to walk, 
or by scattering brown paper before the door of hia 
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house, or in many otlmr ways. In the West Indies 
an (llii bottle is often hidden in the house or goods 
tiFan enemy. IL is filled with |»nir=, lugs, pehhle^, 
small stick*, leaves of eeituln plant*, <.fcc. The 
result js often successful; for a negro who believes 
liinif'Olr 1 ciiiijorM 1 will luMi^e food, ami sink into 
the prnfounde-st dejection, re Milting occasionally 
in death. That a serpent or snuke plays any pro¬ 
minent part in these Old rite*, as Inis often been 
stated, cfois not appear eonlirmed. Nor is it a pro¬ 
minent Jiguic in the stories and folk-tales of the 
rare in America. The-jO fictitious mumtives are 
very numerous, the negro being a tireless talker 
an>i Many of them reveal a Ui^h stage 

of the art of story-telling, as the Georgia tales 
collected LvJ. U. Harris ami Colonel C. G. Jones, 
and niiuieiVma others fmm the southern states by 
various writers. Many of them belong to the 
da^s of ‘ beast-fables/ similar m some which have 
been collectcd among the American Indians and 
the unlives of the African continent, and such ms 
were Cavnuijtc staphs of aiiiii>emenl in Europe dur¬ 
ing the middle age*. One of tlie piiucipat figures is 
the rabbit (the * brer rabbit * of the ‘ Uncle Itemus 7 
talcs). He figure* c oils] lie non sly not only in the 
nourhem United States, but ill the West Indies and 
mi the Amazon (Hart£}, and as tio conrju (‘ uncle 
rabbit/) in the folklore of the Venezuelan negroes 
(I>r Ernst). This unimportant animal also plays a 
leading part,in tlie mythology uf various American- 
Indian niaions, as the Algdnrjnhis and Itexieims 
(Aztecs): and it appears not unlikely that its pio- 
jnincnce in negro-American folklore was a loan from 
ibis source. Along with story-telling, singing and 
music are favourite diversions of the coloured 
population. This tendency is a direct inheritance 
from their African ancestry, a* throughout that 
continent tlie natives me nn.s»ioiintc]y fond of tlif'se 
diversions. In Central America the negroes still 
employ the marhnLti^ n native African instrument 
with wooden keys placed over jais «v gourds, the 
keys being struck with a stick, hi the United 
►States the violin, the fife, and the guitar are unjil, 
hut the favourite is lhe 4 banjo/an inatmmeut of 
African derivation, modified from the guitars with 
grass strings still in use on the Guinea const-. 
With these simple means they produce rmiJc of 
pleasant though not artistic eluuactcr. In in¬ 
dividual instances fas llJind Toni, horn in Gem gin in 
1819) mciubei.s of the lace have attained remark - 
able skill on the piano and organ, rendering the 
iiiortt diliicult eoiiijjtjMtious witli spirit. No negro 
compiler, however, has attained celebrity. Their 
.songs me numerous, many of them of a religious 
character, others turning on the incidents of daily 
life. They are generally defective in puisndy unci 
without merit, being often little more than wools 
strung together to carry an air. 

The negro is am hi thins for education, but un¬ 
willing to make the necessary mental effort Lo 
obtain it. In tlie public schools of the United 
States, where they are on the same footing us the 
white children, their progics* is about equal up to 
the ago of pubei ly. lint after that important phys¬ 
ical change then; supervenes a visible ascendency 
of tlie appetites and emotions over the intellect, 
and an increasing indisposition to mental labour. 
The consequence is that in tlie higher education 
they fall notably behind the whites, and it is a 
rare exception for one of them to undertake Lhe 
studies niqiiisitc for a iivofesiion ; and when one 
doe,-;, lie is content witli what is barely sufficient 
for its rcmunoiative practice. The social position 
of tlie members of tlie lace in some parts of Mouth 
America is little different from that of the whites. 
This is abo theoretically the case in the United 
States since the civil wav; but tlie natural souse of 
inequality between the two races is making itself 


felt in the latter country, and they aie probably 
| now farther asunder in sympathies than they were 
1 at the close of the war, both in the northern and 
southern state-. Many thoughtful and learned 
men see in llio ineieasing colmued population a 
standing menace to the institutions and culture 
of their count] y, and the project lias been seriously 
urged to deport the whole negro stock hack Lo 
Africa, and prevent others from coming to the 
country. 

fvc SlwvTvTiy, TJsitkd State*, lttum, Jamaica, ; 
G. W. Williams, IlUtoetf of the Noivo Race in America 
(2 vok Now York, 1382; Lontl. 1883); Myden, Chris¬ 
tianity, and the Ntyro Race (1887); H. J. Hell, 

Witchcraft in the I Vfd Indian (1890); W. L. Clowes, 
Black America (Timm letters; bond. 1891); ami many 
articles in the American FalK-lonJournuL 

Xogrojioiitc. Nee Evikka. 

Xcglis, a compound of either port or sherry and 
hot water swootoned with sugar and flavoured with 
lemon-peel and spires. It is a favourite bevciage 
in Eimkiiul, and derives its name fioni a (Jolonel 
Francis Negus (f. George T.). 

Negus. Mee Auvskixia. 

Nclienuall, who, next to Ezra, among all the 
men whoso names have been handed down, had the 
most impoitaut share in the making of post-exilic 
Judaism, comes before us principally. in certain 
flagments of autobiography unbended in the can¬ 
onical honk that now heavsJris name. From these 
we learn that lie was a Jew who had for some time 
held the post of cupbearer to Avtaxerxes Longi- 
numus (* King of Huhylon/ xiii, 6), when, at the 
win ter-palace of Slnislmn or Susa, towards the end 
of the year 44*1, lie was surprised and saddened 
witli unexpected tidings of the very unprospenms 
state of Jerusalem, IIow or when the events now 
for Lhe Hist lime reported to him had happened is 
not related, but the result had been to leave llio 
cilv impoverished and defenceless In the following 
spiing (444), having obtained leave of absence 
from court for a limited time, and full powers lo 
act as governor-extraordinary of Judiea, he set out 
without delay for the city of his fathers. Tho 
first necessity was to Jiave tlie walls rebuilt; on his 
arrival no time was lost in taking the necessary 
steps and the on tiro s truellire was completed, in 
the face of much opposition^ within fifty-two days 
from its commencement (vi. 15). His next care 
was to reinforce the population oi the depleted 
capital by drafts from the surrounding district*, 
and iu particular, it- would seem, to bung back to 
town the Levites who, through non-paymeut of 
dues, had been compelled to abandon service at tbe 
temple and give themselves to field labour through¬ 
out Juikea. Arrangements having been made for 
the regular support of the saeicd ollices, lhe feast 
of the dedication of the walls was now gone about 
with great pomp and joy. It is lo he presumed 
that Nehemiah returned soon afterwards to Iris 
duties at the Persian court. We read (xiii. 0; of. 
v. 14) of a second visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem, 
twelve years afterwards, on which occasion he either' 
initiated or renewed and completed certain reforms 
which henceforth were among the most character¬ 
istic feature-- of post-cxilia Judaism. One of the 
most marked of these was the crusade against 
mixed marriages and the separation of the Jews 
of pure descent from the* 'mixed multitude 1 
(xiii. 3). His cleansing of the temple, .and expul¬ 
sion of Tobiah from it* precincts, ultimately led, it 
would seem, to llic [urination of the Samaritan 
community as a separate religious organisation. 
Another of Ncheiniali’s reforms was the stringent 
enforcement of a strict law of Sabbath observance. 
Others are to be found in the iirmngemenis he 
made for the permanent nmintcnaiico of tho temple 
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worship and the suppoit of the priests and Loutes. 
Iu tliis connection, and a* hearing mi the criUmm 
of tlio Pentateuch, Neh. x. 32 [33J ought to }jg 
compared with Ex. xxx, in, Neh. x. 33 [3i] with 
Ex. xxix. 3S, 30, and Nnm. xxviii. 3 t 4; atarNeh. 
x. 37 [38] with Lev. xxyii. 32, ami Neh. x. 30 [37] 
with Nmn. ii!. 12, 13. How lung Nohciniah’s 
socond visit to Jerusalem lasted ire are not told, 
linv docs an then Lie history record the time Or id ace 
of his death. In the fate apocryphal hook of 
2 Maccabees a spurious lotted purporting to date ^ 
from the year 124 IJ.C\, in preserved, where Wonder- j 
fill things are told as to Nidiemmli’s rekindling of \ 
tlio sacred altar-lire hy means of ‘nfiphfchuv,’ and it 
is also said {2 Mace, ii. 13) that lie founded a 
library in which ho 1 gathered together tlio ads of 
the kings, awl the fnttji/iflfs, and of Havnl, find the 
elastics of the kings concerning ihe holy gifts, 7 
This last statement can only he used with great 
caution as hearing on the hLtory of tlio canon. 

The canonical Book of Neheiniali originally 
formed the closing chapters of the undivided work, 
Chroniclcs-Ezm-Nelieiuiah (see ChinoNifUJiS), lor 
which two of the most important original honied 
were the highly characteristic moiireiis of E/in and 
NeliomiuJi. These have been preserved, however, 
only in *nO fragmentary and dislocated form that it 
is exceedingly difficult now to gather fioin them 
the true order of the events to wliicli they relate. 
Tlio hook in its present shape llogins (Neh. i. I- 
vii. 5) with N T eUomi.xhk account at tlio building of 

the wail and the difficulties ho had to encounter. 
The depleted state of the city had suggested to him 
a census of Judiea, and in this connection is given 
the list of those who had come iip with Zcruljhabcl 
nearly u century before (vii. tf-7J «); this list, 
apart from very numerous and considerable textual 
variations, is identical with that in Ezra ii. The 
reader might now expect to Itorl a corresponding 
census for Nohcmiahs own time, but instead of 
this the next three chapters give mi account of the 
reading of the law by Ezra, the celebration of the 
feast or tabernacles, the fast mid repentance of the 
people, ami the solemn sealing of the covenant to 
observe the law. Those chapters are continuous 
with Ezra x< In Xeli, xi. the interrupted narrative 
is resumed, or rather the place of narrative is 
taken by a series of name lists (inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, heads of houses in Judiili and Ben¬ 
iamin, lU'itaU, and Lo vitas). Chapter xii. 27-13 
then gives NeheUriah’s description of the dedication 
of tlio walls, and the rest uf the hook (xii. 44- 
xiii. 31) consists of the account of the reforms 
lie effected, in the spirit nf the covenant us con¬ 
tained in x. 30-39. lb would seem ns if the editor 
of Chronicles-Ezra-Xdleiniah had before him two 
distinct documents relating to Ezra and Nohomiah 
respectively * but that into tlio first of these be¬ 
tween Ezra x. 44 and Neh. vii. 73 h (originally 
continuous) lie judged it expedient to introduce 
from tlio second a section of Neheniiah’s memoirs 
(Nch. i. 1-vii. 5) in order to prepare tlio way for 
the mention of Nehemiah in Noli. viii. 9 ami x. 1 
[21 The work mentions Jaddua, who was high- 
pviest iu the days of Alexander the Great, and also 
Harms, the last of the Persian kings (xii. 22). It 
cannot, therefore, have been compiled earlier than 
333 n.C.i and probably it ought to be dated at least 
half a century later. In the gradual compilation 
oE the Jewish 1 canon, the Ezra-Nohemiati section of 
the larger book was liwt added to the list of authori¬ 
tative writings, some account of the times subse¬ 
quent to the captivity being plainly required. The 
need for a second history, parallel with thal^con¬ 
tained in the 4 farmer prop fiets/ was not so obvious; 
Chronicles, therefore, tlm remaining portion of the 
work, was the very last to take a place among the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 


For Nehuuriah'0 pliRu in the Old T^tamcut ilPpmja- 
tinn, see the histories of Israel by Thvnltl, Stanley, ffitefc, 
Ruction, Wellhaii-cn, and othuri*. Compare Ecu--*, 

(tctfhicfttc dtr fuih/jiti -icA a AWm Trttuwcnte {2<I 
cl. \m) \ aiul Siiycc, Introduction to l'z ivy, Xthcmih, 
ttnrl Kuthn- {3d tub lKs(l), The lx;-fc commentary on the 
llouk of Nehemiah is that of Bi rthtau-ltj^cl (1 n 47). Sc? 
also Koil (Fug. tmus. 1873), ami Ihuvliiinm in Sjtnlcr't 
Cohihiaifai'i/. A Ii throe «urk» er.nlain references to 
earlier nuthoiltiui. 

NoileUerry Hills (properly A 'tight; Stunk. 
niht , ' blue/ and [707, ‘iiioimtaiiia innuntftiimiw 
district iu the >mith of Mia, riring ahmpth him 
the pinion to the height of 0000 feet, though 
individual peaks shoot up to 8760 feet. The 
ina^s if 4 cntirolV isolated, with (he exception that 
a precipitous gmuitc ridge leaves, jKwerteizi face 
and connects it vitli the Wes-teui (Jlidb. The 
surface tourists uf grn**y uplands with large groves 
of forest trees; hut the lower riopen are heavily 
timbered. The Nuilglicny IlilN me inhabited by 
live dhdbtct tribo, of wham the Twins are the 
1110*1 inteidling. They t-penk a Ihaviditw dialect 
and practice poly rind iV ; in 1881 there were only 
075. The men arc hill and nlhktic, with Unman 
noses, lil nek buriiy l j cavils and eyebiows, hut they 
aie duty in felietr habits. Their Fide occupation is 
tending cattle. OMngto llicit great elevation, the 
Nuilghurrv Hills have a deligldiully pool climate, 
find avo ‘much uxnted to on thi* account )>y 
hirahdtid hkuvipeans, the principal stnrinn being 
OctacinMunil (ri.v.). See H. Ii. Grigg's Manual of 
the Xilffiri JJulrii't [im), 

Ncisso, a town of rmssian Silesia, and an iin- 
portaut fortress nf (ho second rank, iv situated in 
a broad vallev on the Neisse, an ftffinenfc of the 
Oder, oO miles SE. of HresJau. It mamifftctures 
arms, linen, and chemicals, ami 1ms great wool- 
markets, Pop. 20,507. Nei?se was formerly' the 
chief town of a principality, and resilience of a 
priiYtiG-hUhop, 

Nojri. See An adia, VTAHAm 
Nekl’fisail - , Nikui.ai Alkxievitcii, altussian 
lyrical poet, was horn in Podolitt in 1821, entered 
the aimy, bat soon devoted himself to literature, 
editing a newspaper and a monthly magazine. t Ho 
died 7th January IH7S. Belonging to the realistic 
ffdumJ, lie gave powerful ex predion to the popular 
lUtpiiathuia and social tendencies of hiu rn.ee iu a 
series uf poems tli^t liave licen <iften ie-cditcd. 

Neliiton, AutiusTL, surgeon, was horn at 
PfCriB, mil June 1807, Mudied there, nnd, after 
sewing as auvgeow in various hu<pUaln aiul lectur¬ 
ing at the faculty uf modbduc, became in 1S5I 
pjo/essm 1 of Clinical Surgery, and in 18f>Bsiirgron to 
the emperor. He became a member of the senate 
in 180S, ami died 21 st September 1873. Jtariilca 
hia great I'Mhiaitx do lithologic Chinny tad c{ 5 vok 
1844-GO b he wrote on tiunoaia of the breast, nnd 
the operation for cataract 

XdlovtS a town of Madras Ihisidcncy, capital 
of a district of the same name, situated on the 
li^ht bank of the Pcnnar, 107 miles N, of MimrAH* 
It”was formerly ail inipovtant forties. In H87 a 
pot iilled with Bomni) gold coins mid medals— 
chieJly of Trajan, Ilwlriaw, and Eauftiiin.—was 
found under the ruins of a small Hindu temple 
here. I'op. 27,b0»r. 

Nelson, Llm cajiital of a provincial district in 
New Zealand, is situntcfl at the norlli end of ►Sonin 
Island, at the niontU of the Maitai, a ^mall ww 
at the head of Blind Bay. Tire situation m very 
beautiful, nil allftL hmnmcd in by rugged lulls and 
AMhtet, a hawk h luxuriance. The harbour m 
blteltcrcd, and ihwe is regular steam ccnnmiiuca- 
tum with tiviiney and AjeUmuvne, Tire ^ty w 
foiiiidiiil in 1811, is now lighted with gas, and. the 
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watci-supply in good. There is a cathedral, a 
litciaiy institute, find museum, pulilic hospital, 
uinl asylum. The manufactures of the town coni' 
pri*-e clotli, leather, soap, ami jam. Pop. (18H0) 
77^‘i; with .suburbs, over 10,CH>0. 

lYrlson* Hiwiatiu, ATsrouxr Nfchsox, English 

admiral, Vito hem on '29th September 1758, at 
Jimnluiin Thorpe in Norfolk, of which parish his 
father was rector. His mother, daughter of l)r 
Ruckling, picbeiularv of AYestminster, was related 
to the Walpoles He enteied tlio navy in 1770, 
under the patronage of his undo, Captain Maurice 
Ruckling; made u voyage to the A Vest Indies in a 
merchant-ship ; served in the Arctic expedition of 
1773, and was aftmvuids sent to the East Indie* in 
tlic Seahorse. Two yeais of the climatu severely 
tried his constitution, never very strong, and lie 
came home, invalided, in September 1770. In 
April 1777 lie passed his examination, and by the 
interest of his mothers family was at once pro¬ 
moted to be lieutenant of the Low rtf oft frigate, 
with Captain Locket'. In her he went to .Jamaica, 
where lie was taken by the admiral into the flag¬ 
ship, and on 8th December 1778 was promoted 
to command the Budrjcr brig, from which, six 
months later, he was posted to the IIi nehinef brook 
(ligate. 

In January 1780 he commanded the naval force 
in tlie expedition against San .Juan ; in the heavy 
boat-work up the pestilential liver his health broke 
down, and he returned to kbigland in an appar¬ 
ently dying condition. A few’ months' rest and 
careful treatment, however, restorer! him; and in 
August 1781 he commissioned the Albemarle, in 
which, after a winter in the North Rea, ho went to 
North America, where ho joined the squadron 
under Lord Hood, and made the acquaintance of 
Prince "William Henry, afterwards AVillinm IV., 
with whom lie always"maintained tlie most cordial 
relations. In tlie spring of 1784 hi* was appointed 
to tlie Boreas frigate, again for service in the West 
Indies, where, by enforcing the Navigation Act 
against tlie Americans, lie roused the ill-will of 
the merchants, which took eilcct in numerous 
actions for damages. The law, however, was clear 
on tlie point, and Nelson’s proceedings were sus¬ 
tained, though not without causing him much 
trouble and annoyance, 

AATiilst on this station he married Mm Nisi pet, 
the widow of a Dr Rishat of Nevis, niece of Mr 
Herbert, the president of the island ; and on the 
Boreas being paid nU‘, in December 1787, he with 
Ms wife i cured to Ilnrnliam Thorpe, where ho 
lived for the next live years, llisfmjneut applica¬ 
tions for employment were unsuccessful, till, on 
the Imminence of war with Fiance in January 
1798, lie was a|q«iiuto<l to the Agamemnon of sixty- 
four guns, in which lie accompanied Lord Hood to 
the Mediterranean. When Toulon was given up 
to the allies Nelson was oidered to Naples tu urge 
the necessity of troops being sent .at (nice to their 
assistance; on his return he was employed in the 
blockade of Cotsiea, and in the following spring 
commanded the naval brigade which largely con¬ 
duced to the reduction n? Ilastia and of thilvi, 
where an unlucky blow from a bit of gravel, 
scattered by ft glint, desttoyed the sight of hi* right 
eye. In 1795 he was with the fleet in the two 
act ions fought by Admiral llotlmm outside Toulon. 
In both Ilia Fieri oh were defeated wiLh home loss, 
but they were allowed to escape, anil Nelson in 
his private letters expressed an nngrv opinion that 
more might and ought to have been done. 

In the autumn of 1795 Hothani was succeeded 
by Sir John Jervis, and during the whole of 1796 
the strictest blockade of Toni on was enforced, 
Nelson being for the most part, as in preced¬ 
ing years, with a small squadron in the Gulf of 


Genoa, whore he put a stop to all coasting traffic, 
and commanded the road along the shore so com¬ 
pletely as to warrant his assertion that, had he 
had an adequate force, the invasion of Italy would 
have been impossible. Towards the close of the 
rear Spain concluded a treaty of alliance with 
France, and sent her fleet into the Mediteiranean 
to co-operate with the French. Jervis thus found 
liimsolt opposed by very superior forces; and, with 
Spain and Italy both iii hostile hands, ids position 
was no longer "tenable. He withdrew the troops 
from Corsica, and retired lo Gibraltar, ami after- 
wauls to Lisbon. He was, however, determined 
that the Spanish fleet, which had been instructed 
to join the French at llvest, slum hi not pass ; and, 
on its endeavouring to do so, mcL it oil' Cape St 
Vincent on 14th February 1797, and inflicted on it 
a signal defeat. This was rendered more decisive 
by the action of Nelson, who, having been appointed 
commodore, with his broad pennant on board the 
Captain, was in the rear oi the line, and, inter¬ 
preting a manoeuvre of the Spanish admiral as 
an attempt to reunite the two divisions of Ms 
fleet, winch Jervis had separated, wore out of 
the line to meet him, amt l'oi nearly half an hour 
withstood, single-handed, the attack of the whole 
Spanish van. AY hen support arrived and the 
Spaniard* tied, the Captain had suffered severely; 
and Nebnn, being unable to join in the pursuit, 
let his ship fall foul of the Spanish San Nicolas, 
which he boarded and took possession of, and, lead¬ 
ing his men across her deck to the San Josef \ took 
possession of her also. 

Nelson’* conduct on this occasion deservedly won 
for him tlie cross of the Hath ; and, being promoted 
in due course to he rear-admiral, he continued with 
the fleet ofl' Cadiz till, in July 1707, he was sent 
with a small squadron to seize a richly-laden 
Spanish ship which had taken refuge at Santa 
Cruz. He was instructed to levy a heavy contri¬ 
bution on the town if the treasure was not given 
up; but the troops which be had asked for were 
not granted, tlie ships were powerless, and the 
landing force at bin disposal was quite inadequate. 
AVith it, such ns it wan, however, the attack was 
made on the night of 21.sb July; but in the dark¬ 
ness the boats missed the mole, and landing iiregu¬ 
larly were repulsed with severe loss. Nelson him¬ 
self lmd his right elbow shattered by a grape-shot. 
He was carried on board Ms ship, where the arm 
was amputated, but on rejoining the fleet he was 
compelled lo return (o England. 

In the following March, 1798, he hoisted his flag 
on board the Vanguard oi seventy-four guns, and 
sailed from St Helens to rejoin the fleet of! Cadiz. 
He was immediately front into the Mediterranean 
in command of a small squadron, with orders to 
ascertain the object of the French armament at 
Toulon. The secret was, however, too well kept; 
and tlio Vanauanf being dismasted in a violent 
ga)e, 4 was obliged tu piri into Sail Pietro off 
Sardinia to relit, while the French expedition 
sailed on its way to Egypt. On 7 th June Nelson 
was vein forced by ten sail of the line; but bis 
frigates had all parted company, and, under some 
misapprehension of orders, dill nob rejoin him. 
lie was thus lefb without uioans of learning any¬ 
thing about the Fiencli further than that they had 
sailed from Tun]on, liis hope Lo get news ab 
Naples proved vain, and it was only when lie 
arrived oil Messina that lie heard that the French 
bud captured Malta, lmt had sailed again someday* 
before. Their destination was unknown; lie con¬ 
jectured that it might be Egypt, ami be hastened 
thither, only to fine) that there was no tmeo of 
them. lie had in fact passed within a few leagues 
of them* but without seeing them. He returned 
by the const of Asia, put into Syracuse, where he 
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watered, ami was meditating going up the Archi¬ 
pelago to Constantinople, when lie at last 1 Gar noil 
that, after all, they line! gone to Egypt. Thither 
ho immediately followed, aiul on the evening of 
1st August found their fleet lying at an oho? i» 
Ahoukir IJay. llis plans had Jong before; hoen 
formed and * discussed with the several captains 
under his orders, everything was ready, and no 
explanatory signals were needed. His fleet was 
numerically inferior to that of the French, and 
became still more so by the accident of the 
Citllwlen getting aground and being nimble to take 
any part in the battle j but the wind was blowing 
along the French line, and, by concentrating his 
attack on the weather end of it, it was crushed )>v 
superior force, while the leeward-most ship* were 
unable to render any assistance; and thus, creep¬ 
ing gradually down the lino, he captured or destroyed 
the trMe, wfth the exception of the two rear¬ 
most ships, and two of the frigates, which lied. 

Never, in recent times, had there been a victory 
so complete, ho overwhelming; and when Tfeirfou 
with his shattered fleet returned tu Naples he wan 
the object of an enthusiastic adoration which knew 
no bounds. The queen, in her intense hatred of 
the murderers of her mater, welcomed their con¬ 
queror with all the ardour of a passionate nature, 
and Lady Hamilton (q.v.) p the wire of the English 
ambassador, fell on Ids breast in a paroxysm of 
hysterical rapture. A woman of extreme btyuiLy, 
winning manners, ami shady antecedents, first the 
mistress and then the wife of Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, she enslaved Nelson by her charms, and the 
two became bound by a liaison which death only 
severed. At homo Nelson was raised to the peer¬ 
age by the title of Baron Nelson of tho Nile; 
parliament voted him a pension of £2000 a year, 
and tho East India Company awarded him a sum 
of Turkey and Jinsam sent him hand¬ 

some and costly presents, and the king of Naples 
conferred on him the title of Duke of Bronte, in 
Sicily, with an estate valued at £3000 a yea) 1 , 
though during Nelson’s life its revenues seom tc 
have oeen in abeyance. 

The government of Naples had already concluded 
an alliance with Austria and declined war against 
Franco; bub the French army swept away the 
Neapolitan troops almost without resistance, and 
the Neapolitan Jacobins received their French 
brethren with open arms. For the king mid hia 
court safe by was only in 11 id i l, and Nelson con¬ 
ducted them bo Palermo. Afterwards, returning 
as the king’s representative, he sternly annulled 
the convention which Cardinal IlutTo, contrary to 
the king's express orders, had made with the rebels; 
ho forced tho traitors to surrender at discretion, 
and he promptly hanged Cnmcciolo (q.v.), quo of 
their leaders, wlio had added perjury to treason, 
and having accepted a command as commodore in 
the king’s navy had betrayed his trust, mul waged 
war against the authority he was pledged to main¬ 
tain, 

The affairs of Naples were nob yet regulated, the 
outposts hold by the French ami their sympathiser 
were nob yet all reduced, when, on .July 19, 1790, 
Nelson received an order from Lord Jveitf), the 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, to bring 
or flcnd the greater part of his force to Minorca, 
which he conceived to be threatened by a joint 
attack of France and Spain, Nelson refuted to 
obey tho order ; and when it was repeated in still 
more positive terms, he contented himself with 
sending Sir John Duckworth, his second in com¬ 
mand, while ho himself remained at Naples or 
Palermo, and controlled the blockade of^ Malta 
which wus carried on unremittingly during the 
whale time. Tho Admiralty censured him for his 
disobedience: and indeed it can scarcely he main- 
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tamed that the alluirs of Naples were of Mich 
paramount importance as to justify this extra¬ 
ordinary breach of discipline, the motives of which 
have been much didenssed, Perhaps. the true 
explain'd ion of Uiscomhwi is that a severe wound 
in the head, which lie had received at the Nile, 
bad seriously affected his general health, and 
caused a depression of spirit* which it needed smut* 
violent stimulus to oveicnuie. Happy at Last in 
the capture of the two ships which luul reaped 
from Aboukir Bay, he obtained leave to resign hi* 
command, which the state of his health rendered 
irksome, anti made his way home overland, by way 
of Vienna and Dresden, in company with Lu«ly 
Hamilton and her bushind, for whom lie professed 
ami appears to have truly entertained a real 
allecticm mnl esteem. Ho arrived in England in 
November 1800. The four months spent on the 
journey haif done inuefi to rc-estaMis/i A is /icuiftfi, 
and he immediately volunteered for active service. 
His meeting with his wife could not possibly be n 
happy oner find after an arigiy interview they 
parted never to see each cither again. 

On 1st January 1801 Nelson was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and a few days later was appointed 
second in command of the expedition ordered to 
the Baltic, under Sir Hyde Parker. He hni-ted 
bis Hag in Lite St 9 cor fie, bub that ship being too 
largo for the approaches to Copenhagen, he moved 
into the JSlejJitwt when the attack was determined 
on. The whole conduct of this attack was en¬ 
trusted to Nelson, with the smaller shipa of the 
fleet, Parker, with the others, remaining at anchor 
some miles distant. After a furious combat cf 
from three to four hours* duration, the enemy's 
ships were subdued. The shore batteries still con¬ 
tinued to fire, till Nchon sent a Hag of truce on 
shore to point out that the worst sull'crere from the 
continued engagement were tho crew# of the beaten 
ships, which received a great part of the fire of both 
parties. A suspension of hostilities was agreed on 
to permit of the prisoners being removed; and this 
led to an armistice, which tlic news of the czar’s 
death shortly afterwards converted into a peace. 
Nelson, who was raised a step in the peerage and 
became a viscount, succeeded Parker ns commander- 
in-chief; but, his health having given way, lie was 
permitted to return to England. He arrived in 
the beginning of July, and was at once ordered to 
undertake the defence of the coast, in view of the 
preparations for invasion which were being made 
in Franco; and though lie failed in an attempt to 
destroy the flotilla collected in Boulogne, his watch 
was so vigilant that the boats never ventured from 
under the protection of their chain* and batteries. 

On the renewal of the wav Nelson was at once 
sent out to the Mediterranean, where, with his flag 
in the Victory, he cruised fov more than eighteen 
months in front of Toulon, drawing back occasion¬ 
ally to Mtulalena for water and refreshment 
During one of these absences, in March 1805, the 
French licet put to sea under the command of 
Vice-admiral Villeneuve, anil got clear away to 
Gibraltar, to Cadiz, and to Martinique, where they 
expected to he joined by the Heet from Brest 
Nelson, however, though delayed for six weeks by 
his ignorance of where Villeneuve hod gone, was 
only twenty days behind him; ami Villeneuve, 
deceived ns‘to the English numbers, and unwilling 
to risk an engagement which might frustrate Ins 
ulterior object, hastily returniyl to Europe. Nelson 
again followed, again outsailed his enemy, and 
arrived oJF Cadiz some days before the French 
approached the shores of Europe, Then, conceiv¬ 
ing that Villeneuve's aim might be to overpower 
the Hoot olY Brest, he went north and reinforced 
it with most of liis ships, returning himself to 
England. It was but for a few weeks. Within a 
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fortnight it was known that Villcnciiive had gone 
to (JadiK* and NeUon was ordered to resume the 
cmnmain!. IIe did so on 25tli September, and for 
the next month kept a dose watch on the port, 
while his Meet was lining giaduully increased in 
lminheifL He was opecdiiily desirous that lie 
fcliuuld have f-uiUeiout Cut cl 1 . \VUafc lie wanted was 
not merely an honourable victory gained hy nu 
inferior licet, lmt tlie aimiliiiiuiou of the enemy. 
Villeneiivo was mean time urged h.y positive and 
repeated orders to put to sea, and on 2Utli October, 
having learned that some of the English ships had 
gone to Gibraltar, he reluctantly came out. Of 
French and Spanish ships eumbined there were 
i with him thirty*three; with Nelson there were 
| twenty--even. 

At daybumk on the 21st tho two fleets were in 
] presence of each other oil {.’ape Trafalgar, and 
i Nelson, who several days be foie had given out 
i ami explained his plan of attack, at once made the 
i signal to bear up towards the enemy. The wind 
1 mils very light, and it was noon before the Ice 
dividon ef the Meet, under Collingwnod in the 
Jtoyal tfwcrcffpi, broke through the rear of the 
Franco-^]iaiiisii line. Nelson, with tho other 
division, bad reserved to himself the duty of over- 
uwing. the ian, till, convincnd that they had uo 
immediate intention of turning to support their 
rear, he boro up mid threw himself on their centre. 
As the Victorij passed astern of Villemiiiveh Mag- 
.ship, she fell foul of the Ikilouluhlc of seventy* 
four guns, anti hey quarter-deck became exposed 
to the musketry fire from the llcduutnhtcs tons. 
Nelson, while standing speaking Lo Captain Ilauly, 
foil nun tally wounded by a shot on the left 
shoulder, which, striking * obliquely downwards, 
passed through the spine. lie was carried below, 
mid died some three limn* later, just as the battle 
ended in the decisive victory of the English. The 
fciieinv’fl Meet was annihilated. 

Nelson’** body was brought home, and, after lying 
in siato at Greenwich, was interred with much 
pomp in the crypt of St Paul’s, In tho cnlhedia! 
above a gorgeous monument has been erected to 
his memory, ami numerous others tluougliout the 
land hear witness to the deep feeling which his 
splendid services awakened. 

His Life by Uarke nnd M* Arthur <2 vob. 1801)) 
la written, with inoro credulity than critic-il accuracy. 
Southey’s famous Life (2 ycjI*.) dated From 182$. The 
beat record uf Nelson’s services is hi* Dhputcfua and 
Ltlhrs, edited by Hir NT. Harm Nicidau (7 rub, 8vu, 
1844-40); there a aekutiun fiom the Littirs und ltk' 
pnlcht'x by the author of tho present article (18S0). 
ijis relations with tlie queen of Naples and Lady 
Hamilton are related ill very full detail in J. G. Jeailre- 
soil's The tyuem of NajJc&aitd Lord Nihon (2 veils. 18S‘J), 
mid Lady Ilunulion and L»u'd Nihon (2 vole. 1888). 

NelsOll, IloiJEUT, was bom in London on 2‘2d 
June lt)5(i, a rich Turkey mei chant’s son, and, 
nfter a brief space at St Pauls school, removed 
with liiw viiliwed mother to Drylield in Gloucester¬ 
shire, where he was brought up by Dr George Hull, 
In 1080, the year of his nice lion to the Royal 
Society, he set but with IIalley nn a twenty months 
tour in prance and Italy, letuming from Italy with 
Lady Theophila Lucy (1(554-1705), a widow, and 
daughter to the Enil of Berkeley, who in 1683 
became his wife, and who soon after was converted 
to Catholicism by Caidinal Howard and lioasuefc. 
Her ilbhcaUli had taken lhem again to Italy at 
the time of the Revolution ; hut Nelson was from 
the fust a (passive) Jaoubite, and on liis return to 
England in 1601 be joined the Non jurors. He wits 
received back into Lhe Established Chinch in 1710, 
though lie still would not join in tho prayers for 
Queen Anne ; mid lie died at Kensington ou 16th 
January 1714. A man wiiu.se whole life was 


devoted to doing good, one of the earliest members 
of both the »S. P.C.K, nndS.P.G., the ‘ pious ’ ltobeib 
Ndf-im was the author of live devotional works, of 
one of which, the Festivals and Fasts (1703), 10,000 
copies weie sold in four and a half years. 

See tlie Lives by TV. H. Teale (2 vote. 1810-46) and 
G\ L\ HwwitBiu<l4>»!0U aW> Abbey’s Eolith Church in 
ih*i Eighteenth Ceuturjf (new eel. 1887). 

Nelson Itivcr i^ues from tlie north end of 
Lake Winnipeg in. Canada, and, after a north* 
easterly course of 400 miles through Kecwntin, 
falls into Hudson Bay. 11 discharges an enormous 
quantity of water, and is navigable for 127 miles 
from its month, though only some 70 or 80 miles 
for large steamers. Bor the railway funn IT mni* 
peg, see Hudson IIav. 

NeUlililio [Xdmnbimn), a genus of aquatic 
plants included by some botanists in the natural 
Older Nymplueiimi' (ipv.); hut by others con¬ 
stituted into nn order, Nclumbiaccas dillering in 
the want of albumen iu the seed, and ill the distinct 
cm pels, wliu-h are buried in the cavities of a large 
JkJiv receptacle. Tlie Mowers and leaves are 
very "similar to those of water-lilies. The species 
are few, and me found in tlie warm parts of Asia, 
in tlie noitli of Africa, and in North America. 
They are all distinguished by the beauty of their 
Mowers. N. sjicrwsum is the Egyptian Bean of 
Pythagoras, the Lotus and Tamara of the Hindus, 
and the Lka-Iloa el the (Miinese. By the ancients 
it was regarded as tlie emblem of fertility; with 
it the Egyptians decorated the heads of their 
idols Isis liiid Oshis. The Hindus hold ib sacred, 
and with them it i& the Moating shell of Vishnu 
and the throne of Brahma. The Tibetans em¬ 
bellished their temples and altars with it. It is 
also much esteemed and cultivated in China and 
elsewhere in the East ior its seeds, roots, leaf¬ 
stalks, and ilower-stalks, all of which me eaten. 
It has been used an food by the Egyptians from 
remote antiquity. Tlie seeds are in size and shape 
like acorns, with a taste more delicate than tliab 
of almond*. The 

mob contains |ivy:iV 

much starch, 
and a kind of 
airowroot may 
be obtained 
from it j and 
powdered it 
makes excellent 
snap with milk 
or water. Great 
quantities are 
pickled with salt 
and vinegar, and 
eaten with rice. 

The 1 lowers aie 
generally rose- 
coloured, seldom 
white. The 

ancient Egyp¬ 
tian mode c of 
sowing this 

plant, by enclos¬ 
ing each seed in 
a hall of clay and 
throwing it into the water, is practised at the 
present day in India.— N. hdcum is a North Amer¬ 
ican species, with yellow Jlowors, extending almost 
as fai‘ north as PI abide Ipliiu. The farinaceous 

roots lire agreeable when boiled. 

NcnmtlitHinia, or Nemathelmistiies (Gr. 
ncua f, ‘a thread,’ and heimins, ‘an intestinal 
worm ’), a general name applied to the thread¬ 
worms or nematodes, such os Ascaris (q. v r .), Guinea- 
worm (q«v»)> Trichina {q.v.), to the somewhat distinct 
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Gordiiiltc or ha ir-cds, ft ml to the more remotely 
allied Acaiilhocephalft or Echinorhyachw (q.v.). 
The 11101 e import apt parasitic ill mu I worms will he 
noted under that title. 

Ncmcu* anciently the name of a deem and well- 
watered valley of Argi>h\ in tho IVJnpLmnp.wn**, 
between Clqoiuu and Phliun. It lies north and 
south, find is'from two to three miles long and 
more than half a mile broad. It posseted a.sieved 
grove, with a magnificent temple of Zeus, and was 
celebrated for the games called the Mcmt'iui (hones, 
one of the great national festivals of the Greeks, 
Hoe Athletics. 

Ncilicrtcft' an important class of 1 worms, 1 the 
members of which are mostly marine. They are 
iiiifiegviieHlcd, covered with cilia, and often brightly 
coloured, Their habitat is usually in sand or mud, 
but many are ablo to swim, while a few are 
parasitic. In diet they seem to ho mainly, if not 
wholly, carnivorous. The body is very extensile, 
and in Line its Maximus may measure 15 feet in 
length. Most of them break readily and even 
spontaneously, the fragments being in s>ome eases 
able to form a fresh head and body. Among their 
remarkable characters may be nuLcri the presence 
of a long protnitfible oderisive proboscis which lies 
quite apart from the gut in a special sheath along 
the hack, and the occurrence ni two enrimw ciliated 
pita, perhaps ve*ioratory in function, opening on 
the aides or the hoarl, and sometimes lcaching ns 
far inwards us the brain. Two nerve cords extend 
from the brain along the sides of the body, occasion¬ 
ally approaching one another ventraily or even 
dorsally. The sexes are separate, and there is 
frequently a remarkable metamorphosis in develop¬ 
ment. According to Professor Ilubreclit, iho 
nemerteana exhibit in the proboscis, its sheath, and 
the two head-slits distinct all'milies with verte¬ 
brates. 

Ncilicsis, according to Hesiod, the daughter 
of Night, was originally the personification of the 
moral feeling of right and a just horror of criminal 
actions—in other words, of the conscience. After¬ 
wards, when an enlarged experience convinced men 
that a divine will found room for its activity amid 
tlie little occurrences of human life, Nemesis came 
to be regarded as the power who constantly pre¬ 
serves or restores the moral equilibrium of earthly 
affairs—preventing mortals from reaching that 
excessive, prosperity which would lend them to 
forget the reverence due to the immortal gods, or 
visiting them with wholesome calamities in the 
midst of their happiness. Hence originated the 
latest and loftiest conception of NenieMs, as the 
being to whom was entrusted the execution of the 
decrees of a strict retributive providence—the 
awful and mysterious avenger of wrong, who 
punishes and humbles haughty evil doers in par¬ 
ticular. Nemesis was thus regarded as allien to 
At6 (q.v.) and the Eiimonidea (q.v,). She was 
represented in the older times as a young viig/n, 
resembling Venus; in later times, as clothed with 
the tunic and pcplus, sometimes with swords in her 
hands and a wheel at her foot, a griffin also having 
his right paw upon the wheel; sometimes in a 
chariot drawn by griffins. There was a famous I 
temple of Nemesis at ltliammis iu Africa, where ! 
important fragments of the statuo of Nemesis by 
Phidias were discovered in 1890. 

Neini, Lake of, an extinct crater, 20 miles 
S. of Homo, accounted for its beauty the gtjm of 
the Alban Mountains. There was here a famous 
temple of Diana, portions of which have been 
recently excavated. Renan’s PrSire de. A r sail 
(1885) gives the place additional interest. ( 

Neill ophilrt, a genus of herbaceous annuals : 
belonging lo the Ilydropliylhiceic, with pinnatilid 


leaves and conspicuous flowois. Natives of North 
America, they me cultivated in European garden*, 
the A r . itisifjnts being prized as a larder plant on 
account of its showy ilowers, blue with a white 
centre. Other species are A T . aUnnuu<* and AL 
macahUu. 

NemoiUS. nn ancient town of PitiH inhabitants 
in the French department of Seine-ot Maine, 40 
miles SE. of Paris by mil, gives a ducal title to 
the second soil of Louis-Philippe, horn in 1N14. 

Ncnngli, a market town of County Tipperary, 
28 miles NE. of Limerick by rail. The ancient 
Norman keep, called Nenagh Hound, is n striking 
object Pop. 5J22. 

Nennius, the reputed author of a Hist or iu Urit- 
on tun, evidently nJ Cymric origin, lb "ivc-s the 
mythical account of the origin of iho Briton*, tho 
Homan occupation, the settlement of the Saxoin, 
and closes with the twelve victorious battle* of 
King Arthur. The writer is extremely credulous 
and feeble in judgment, hub he ha* preserved valu¬ 
able fiagments of earlier treatise*. Tho name of 
Nennius occurs in two prologues extant, but tlie.se 
are suspiciously suium inr in style to ihc poor Latimty 
of the history itself. Tho text was edited by the 
l?cv. Joseph Stevenson for the English Historical 
Society in PfflS. See the criticism in I)n la Ihn*- 
deiie’s h'UUlvrin Jjritonvm (Paris, 1883), besides 
works by Skene ami Rhys. 

Ncocomian. See CiiEi\\eEoirs System. 
Neolithic. Sco Flint Implements. 

Neophyte (Gr. neophilias, from neos, * now,' 
and ‘I grow’), the name given in early 

ecclesiastical language to persons recently con¬ 
verted to Christianity. The word is used in this 
sense by St Paul (1 Tim. iff. 6), The name neo¬ 
phyte is also applied in Roman usage to newly- 
ordained priests, and sometimes, though more 
rarely, to the novices of a religious order. 

Neoplatonism* the last form of Hellenic 
philosophy, tho system of an illustrious auece*»ion 
uf ancient philosophers who claimed to found their 
doctrines auil speculations on those of I'lato. 
Strictly speaking, how ever, the Platonic philosophy 
expired with Plato’s immediate disciples, Spcurippus 
and Xcncjcratos. Neoplatonism is an attempt to 
combine Plato's doctrine of iho Ideas, developed by 
Aristotle, and supplemented with an ethical system 
akin to that of the Stoics, with the oriental dm trimi 
of Emanation.; it does for Hellenism something like 
what Philo did for Judaism, Such amalgamation 
came about most naturally in Alexandria. Placed 
ab the junction of two continent*, Asia and Africa, 
and close to the most cultivated and mleJJerlual 
regions of Europe, that celebrated'city naturally 
became a focus for the chief religions and philo¬ 
sophies of the ancient world. Ilero the East and 
the AVest, Greek culture and oriental enthusiasm,, 
met and mingled; and here Christianity sought a 
home, and oy the liberality of its sympathies 
strove to cpietl tho myriad discords of Paganism. 

Authorities have differed as to how much 
should be included under the term Neoplatonism. 
By .some it Is used to designate the? whole new’ 
intellectual movement proceeding from Alexandria, 
comprising, in this broad view, the philosophy of 
Phi) o-Jud feus mul of Numenius the Syrian; of 
Christian Fathers like Clemens Alcxamlrimib and 
Origen; of the Gnostics; aiul of Ammonias Saccos 
and his successors. But the best authorities 
restrict tho amrlicatiun of the term to the fourth of 
these series. Plotinus, its real founder, resuscitated 
Plato; PntcluH gave the world another Aristotle ; 
i?i tli© person of Julian the Apostate Neoplatonism 
became master of llie world, and for three centuries 
it was a formidable rival lo Christianity. Tho 
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Nei»|«I.ituiiintn aimed at constructing n I'elij^ion on 
ft kisi* of di eduction They atinve Lo attain a 
knowledge of the Highlit, and the way in which 
they einlfittvouicil to acenuiplkh this was hy asbiiin- 
in<< the existence o) a capacity in man for passing 
beyond the limit «>f his empirical knowledge, and 
acquiring an intuitive knowledge of the abxdnlc, 
the true—that which is he vend and above the 
fluctuation* find dubieties of ‘opinion.’ This im¬ 
personal faculty is culled Emlttiti;. hy means of it 
limn—ceaMug, however, to he individual man—can 
identify liiiufcelf with the Absolute (or Infinite), 
Plotinus, in fact, set out fiom the belief that 
'philosophy' U only piw-dble thiou^h the identity 
ot the thinker, or iftther of the subjective thought, 
with the thing thought of, or the objective thought. 
Thi*. intuitive gt;i>poi 4 vision J of the Absolute is 
not constant; we can neither force lmr retain it by 
an dibit of will; it firings from a divine inspiia- 
Lbm mid enlliudrisin higher and inner than that of 
poet or prophet, mid is the elioici^t ‘gilt of God.’ 

TJiu god of Plotinus and the other Alexandrians 
L a mystical Trinity. The Dhine Nature contains 
vi it hill it tin ee HyiH) stiises (Suh^tances); it« basis, 
if we may so speak, is Unity or Primitive Light. 
This Unity is not it-elf any M/i///, but the principle 
of nil tilings; it is absolute good, absolute per¬ 
fection ; and, though it is utterly incapable of being 
conceived by the utideis tarn ling, there is that in 
man which assures him that it—tins incompre¬ 
hensible, the inellaldc—A Ftoin Unity, us tlie 
primordial source of all things, emanates Pure 
Intelligence < Xotii), its reflection and image, that 
hy which it is intuitively apprehended ; from Ptuo 
Intelligence, in turn, emanates the *Soul of the 
'World, ’ whoso creative activity produces the souls of 
inon and animals, and 1 Nature; 1 ami Jimdlv, from 
Nat me pioeeoih * Matter,’ which, however, is 
subjected hy Plotinus to such refinement of defini¬ 
tion that it. loses all its gm^snos—though Jiu is 
no dualM, and glories in the beiuitv of the world. 
Unity, Pure Intelligence, ami the AVorhbSoul thus 
constitute the PJnttniun Triad, with which is 
connected, as we have seen, the doctrine of an 
eternal Umaimtion. Human souls, whose source 
is the Pino Intelligence, are—by koihg mysterious 
fate—imprisoned hero in perishable bodies, and 
the higher sort are ever striving to reascend to 
their original home. 

The nio.it distinguished pupil of Plotinus was 
Poiphyiy, who mainly devoted himself to ex¬ 
pounding and qualifying the philosophy of his 
»ta 1 *ter. In him wo see for tins Jirst time the 
pi esc! ice of a d is tine lively anti-Christian tendency. 
Neoplatonism, which can only be properly Under¬ 
stood when we regard it as "an attempt’to place 
Paganism on a jiliilosojihical basis—to make the 
Cheek religion philosophical, and (heck philosophy 
religious—did not coHxrio naly set out as the antag¬ 
onist of Uliristianity. Neither Ammon in s Saccus 
nor Flotillas availed the now kith; but as the 
hitter eon tinned to grow, and to attract many of 
the «io*t powerful intellects of the age into its 
bcn'iru, ilii'* latent antipathy began to show itself. 
Porphyry w rote uguin-t Ulirisliunlby ; lam bikinis, 
the imi>-t noted of his pupils, did the same. The 
latter uho intiodueed a themgic or ' magi nil 1 
element into Neoplatonism, teaching, among other 
things, that certain mystical oxmeises and symbols 
eyereUud u siipomatural influence over tlie\livini- 
lies. Magic and spiritualism arc always popular, 
uud it is thcrcfoio unfc wnudelfill that Turnblmlnia 
should have had nunieimis followers. j-Edesiim 
succeeded to his musters chair. From the school 
of one of his diseipks, Maximus, came the 
Iirinneror Julian, whose patronage for a moment 
shed a gleam of splendour over Neoplatonism, and 
seemed to proinine it n universal victory. 


After a Mieecsrion of able but not always con- 
sktenl tone hers, among whom is to be reckoned the 
noble Hypatia, \vC reach Prod us, the !a.st great 
Nuopl atm list, who belongs to the uth century, a 
man of prodigious learning, and of an enthusiastic 
temperament, in whom the pagan-religious, mul 
consequently anti-Christ inn, tendency of the Neo¬ 
platonic philosophy culminated. I]is ontology 
was based on the Triad of Plotinus, bitl w r ns con- 
Mderably modi lied in detail; he exalted Faith 1 
above ‘ Science 1 ft* a means of reaching the 
Absolute Unity; was a believer in Theurgy, and so 
min rally laid "great stress upon the ancient Chal- 
dimn oracles, Orphic hymns, mysteries, &o. % which 
he i c gar ded ns divine level a Lions, and of which he 
considered him*.elf—ns, indeed, lie was—the last 
gioat 'interpieterri His hostility to the Chris Linn 
udigiou was keen j in its success lie saw* only the 
triumph of a vulgar popular superstition over the 
relincd and beautiful theories of philosophy ; it 
was ilh if lie beheld a horde of barbarians defacing 
the statues and records of the Pantheon. The 
disciples of Prochis weie numerous, but not re¬ 
markable for talent. Perhaps the ablest of liis 
successors was Dumnseins, in whose time the 
Empoior Justinian, hy an arbitrary decree, closed 
the schools of the heathen philosophers. Neo¬ 
platonism soon ceased to exist as a system ; hut it 
served us a school master to bring the mediaeval 
thinkers to Plato and Aristotle, it served as the 
nurse of Christian mysticism, audit had helped to 
mould the mind of Augustine. From a scientific 
point of view it wu« retiogressive, perverse, absurd ■ 
yet in the moral ami religious sphere it maintained 
a high and lmly ideal, and fostered a firm belief in 
that which is above tlio empirical. 

Heo Zeller's Hhlory of Greek Philosophy; Uebcrweg 
and the other historiftiiH of philosophy ; Herzog-Plitt's 
lUalt unikloiiadk; the church histories; Kingsley’s 
Altxutifh'iu and her School a, nnd Ins Hypatia; Bigg’s 
Chri.iti(i)i PhilouhtitOf Alexandria (1885); Simon, Hix- 
toirc tUV Gertie d y Alej'ttudric (1845); Yucliorut, His mire 
critfrjitp ch' VlLi'oIe d 1 Alexandria (1851); and fcho articles 
in this work on Plato, Stoicism, Philo, Oumnx, 
Gnostics, Plotinus, PoitriiYKY, Iamulichus, Phoclus. 

Nco-PytliaffoVeauifnil stood to Pythagoras 
somewhat as Neoplatonism did to Pluto, and 
was an Alexandrian development under oriental 
influences. It originated in the first half of the 
century before Chrkt, and w'as accordingly the 
predecessor of Neoplatonism. Neo-Pythagoreans 
niay he divided into two groups, according as their 
ilium were mainly practical—the purification and 
ennobling of life hy asceticism, including theurgy, 
or more modestly metaphysical—busing their views 
on the Pythagorean theory of numbers (sec Pytiu- 
({oil as). Of the former school Apollonius (q.v.) of 
Tyana is the most conspicuous example; of the 
latter, Modevatus of Cades, Nicoiuachus of (Jei asa 
(2d century a.d.), Archyfcns (q.v.), nnd Sex tins. 
See the works cited at Neoplatonism. 

Neozoic (fir., ‘Jiew r life’), a term introduced by 
Edward Forbes to include nil tlie strata from the 
Trias to the most recent deposits. Few geologists 
have adopted the term; the systems in question 
being generally divided into tlio groups of Secondary 
oi' Mesozoic, Tertiary or Cainozoic, and Quaternary 
or Post-Tcriinry. 

Nop ill, an independent kingdom of India, lying 
on the southern face of the Himalayas, is bounded 
on the N. bv Tibet, on the S. and W. by Bengal, 
and on tlie E. by Sikkim, a protected state. Long, 
80° 6— 88°^IT E. It is 512 niilca in length, by 
70 to 150 in breadth. Area, 54,000 eq. m,; pop. 
estimated by' native authorities at more than 
5,500,000, though nrobably half that number is 
nearer tlie mark. The n or them parts of the state 
embrace the main range of the Himalayas (q.v.) f 
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with its offset spins, on which stand the great 
peaks of Everest, Divalagirl, &o. On the south of 
the state lies the Tcraf. TIig intervening territory 
consists nf mountain-ridges, embracing several 
valleys drained by the fvurnali, Ganriak, ICo-si, and 
other rivers. The clinmte of course varies greatly 
according to the altitude; the principal valley, in 
which stands the capital Klintniandu (u.v.), has a 
climate like Mint of southern Europe. The soil is 
very fertile, in some districts producing three crons 
in the year. The hillsides are terraced and the 
land is irrigated, Bice, opium, rape, linseed, 
tobacco, and various cereals and pulses am the 
more important products. Several minerals, ns 
copper, iron, sulphur, and otliws exist, but ftro 
little worked. The foiusts contain valuable timber 
trees?. Nepal has extensive trading relations with 
the provinces of British India, reaching the annual 
average value of £*2,000,000, ami with Tibet, the 
details of which arc not known. The valleys are 
inhabited by numermiH different hill-tribes, partly 
aboriginal, partly of Mongolian or Chinese descent j 
bub the dominant lace are the (hmrkhas (q.w), 
whose ancestors came to the [finuduyun slopes from 
Rajpulftiift in the 12th century, though it was not 
until 17110 that they made themselves masters of 
Nepal. They rapidly subdued the hill-valleys to 
east and west of them, and, after a wav with China 
(17SIM12), on account of Tibet, in which the 
Goorklms were worsted, ami a period of great 
internal disorder, Nepal came into cmUlict with 
the Indian government. War followed* in 1815 
Sir David Ochtfirlony defeated the Goorkhn. armies 
! in the west, and pence was agreed to; hub, the 
treaty not having been signed by the ldng of 
Nepal, a British force, 33,000 strong, advanced in 
the succeeding year to within three days' march of 
K hat maudlin and compelled the Uoorkhas to sign 
the treaty. Since that they have ceased their en¬ 
croachments 011 British territory, and during] the 
Mutiny voluntarily stmt to U 10 assistance <it the 
British a force which rendered useful service in the 
1 eduction of Oudh. Tho real ruler of the country 
is the prime-minister; Sir Jang Bahadur held this 
office from 181G to his death in 1877, and was 
succeeded l>y Ills soil But lie was shun and sup¬ 
planted by the head of a rival faction in 1885. 
Nepenthes. See iNSKOTivonourt Plants. 

( Neplieiilie (Or. urphclS, ‘a cloud;’ in allusion 
to the mineral becoming cloudy when immersed in a 
strong acid), a rock-forming mineral of some im¬ 
portance. It is colourless, white or yellowish, and 
usually crystallises in hexagonal prisms with 
various modi Iications. It lias a hardness of 5£ to 
(5, aud sp. m\ of 2$ or thereabouts. It occurs in 
various volcanic locks, as in certain basalts 
(neplieline-basalts), in which ib plays the pari of 
j felspar iu ordinary bnaalt (plngioidaso-basalt). In 
! these fine-grained rocks the crystalline granules of 
impliedinc are of microscopic size; in the more 
coarsely crystalline nepheline-basalts (nephelimtes) 
the crystals are readily seen by the naked eye. 
Fine crystals often occur in drusy cavities iu such 
rocks. Ehcolite (Gr, ciaion, ‘oil’) is a variety 
of nepheline with a greasy lustre, which seldom 
assumes a crystalline form, lb is dark greenish, 
gray, or blown in colour, and appears to occur only 
iu plutonic rocks, as in the syenites of Frederiks- 
viini ami baurvig in Norway, 

NeplieUnm, See Litcui. 

Nephrite, a Jiiineml umj/iIIv called Jado (q, r.), 
and known also us Beilstein, or Axes tone. It is a 
hard, tough mineral found in Turkestan, in Slheiia, 
in Bhutan, in Now Caledonia, in the Marquesas, 
in British Columbia, and in Alaska, [tisaconi- 

f Mwdtion of silicate of calcium and magnesium, with 
ime, alumina, sodium, and protoxide of iron. The 
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bright green of some of the more highly-prized speci¬ 
mens is prohal ily due to oxide of nickel- Soma speci¬ 
mens in India (where ibis not native) strike lire with 
steel, and are therefore nob pine nephrite. What 
is most generally known as oiiental jmle is a pale- 
^reeniHli nephrite, more or less opaque, very lmrd, 
but with a peculiar greasy feeling to the* toneli. 
This quality is more often seen iu vases, &c., tho 
finer and rarer colours lictng used for personal 
ornaments. Much of what is called Oceanic 
jade, because found in the Smith Sea Inlands and 
Now Zealand, is not true nephrites, but is neverthe¬ 
less a beautiful and valuable mineral Nephrite 
(Greek nephrw, ‘kidney’) was supplied to bo a 
charm against nephritic diseases, anil had many 
other virtues ascribed to it; in China to this 
day jade ornaments are belieied to afford pro¬ 
tection from lightning. The old Aryan belief 
in Ibis may account for the wide distribution of 
jado ornaments although tlcpodbv 0 / Mh? miucraJ 
are so limited. Tiie specimens id nephrite obtained 
from prehistuiic 1 liruls ’ in Europe weie believed to 
have been imported from A^ia. lint mcentiy the 
mineral Jut" bmi dbcoveied in place at < F 01 dans* 
miilil in Silesia; and the watcr-wojjj fragments 
found at Ncuenhnrger See have probably been 
derived from some local souice not yet detected. 

Nephritis (Gr. nephron, ‘kidney’), in Ham run- 
lion of the Kidneys (q.v.). 

Nepomul< (or Pomuk), John of, tho patron 
Rftint of Bohemia, who is honoured as a martyr of 
the seal of confession, was born at Ponmk, a few 
miles SE. from I’iEen, about 1330. Having studied 
at the university of Prague ami taken holy orders, 
lie lielil various ecclesiastical offices in Fragile, and 
was appointed confessor to Sophia* wife of King 
Wenceslnus IV. For lcfiNng to betray to this 
monarch tho confession of the queen John won put 
to the torture, then tied hand and foot, and Hung 
into the Mohlan, in March 13S3. His memory was 
cherished with peculiar a fleet ion by the Bohemian 
people, and in 1729 he was. canonised by Pope 
Benedict XIII, His memory is celebrated on 16th 
May, By some historians two distinct personages 
of the same name are enumerated—one, the martyr 
of tho confessnnal, the other, a victim to thesimoni- 
deal tyranny of Weneosinus 1 hut the identity of tho 
two is sustained by Pa lucky, Gesehichtc van Boh merit 
ill. 62. In 1855 Abel tried to prove limb John of 
Nopomnk was a merely Catholic transformation of 
the people h darling, the heretical John Iluss. See 
\Vratisfaw\s Life, Legend , and Canon Ration 0 / 
St John Nepomueen (1873). 

Ncpos* Count:L ins, a Roman historical writer, 
was a native of Pavia, as Mommsen thinks, of 
Iloslilin, (now Ostiglia), as its citizens believed 
they proved by erecting a statue in 1868. He was 
the'contemporary aiut friend of CiceiOi Atticns, 
ami Catullus, and was probably -still alive in 25 
or 24 u.c. The ancients ascribed to him the follow¬ 
ing works : C'hrun zc«, Excmplvnun Libre 1 Eiyexs of 
Cato and Cicero, and Ih Viris Ilf list rebus, TI 10 
last is supposed to have consisted of sixteen bank*, 
hub only twenty-live brief biographies of warriors 
mid stiitcsmon, mostly Greeks, have .survived. 
These biographic* are untrnsMrortliv .os history, 
but are written in a clear and elegant style, 
although affected Archaisms and euphnbdic wanner- 
iams are nob unfroquent. Until Lho middle of the 
ldtli century they wove generally ascribed to 
-Emilins-IVobus (4th century); but in 1S60 Ibe 
famous Dionysius Lambinus claimed them as part 
of the lost work of Cornelius Nepos. Other good 
editions avo those of Colburns (16S9) and, in 
modern days, Nipponlcy (2d cil. 1879). See 
Fro ml on berg, Qiueslioncs historic^ in O. 2Jspot it 
vitas (1830). 
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N>|)oUslii (Hal. ncj}Qte t 'a nephew a word 
ti-vd to /‘iynify the *y*-tcin or custom puu'ljstiil l>v 
js(>voi ,lI popes subset] limit to Innocent VIII. of 
granting high hoiwuir, dignities (illicit, pensions, 
and the like to their family udutiun.H, generally 
their uepliews, altogether inuspeccive of merit, 

NoiRUllC, the Italian god of tlic seo. Attempts 
have been made to show that his worship go os 
bm*k to AryAti timed, h.v identifying his name with 
the Sau-lcrit and Iranian Ap;Im Xap.it, ' offspring 
of the water. 1 lhife this is one of those unfortun¬ 
ate ifJoiiLiliCftLions which dhow that comparative 
rnytluilogists aio not alw&y* comparative phil¬ 
ologists. " I'm tiler, ih there is nothing whatever to 
make ii in the k\w probable that Neptune was 
ever nny thing hat a H-agod, fim! as the piimitive 
AiyaiH weie not neipuiiuteil with the sen, it is 
eudi-ut that he cannot have keen rtn Aryan deity. 
Indeed, a-it was not until after the Italians had 
euteied Italy that they bi'camu at all familiar with 
the sea, it w;i> pmlubly not until after they had 
settled in Italy Limb they made acquaintance with 
Neptune. Nor in all probability was lie their own 
invention. We may conjecture that lie was 
1 iounwed hy them from the Etruscans, a maritime 
nation, who wm-hipped. ns their sea-god Nethunn 
in Ncthunus, Had the Italians never come in 
cmitaec in historical times with the Greeks, 
NetlniniH or Nop hums would have remained a 
mere abstraction, like all other Italian deities, who 
were rather numiuu than personal beings. Hut 
communication with Gi-ci'ce resulted in the Italians 
identifying their god of the .sea with Poseidon (o.v.) t 
the Greeks 1 god of the sea,—For the planet Nep¬ 
tune, see Playeis; for the NcptiiuLst theory, see 
C1KOI.OUV, Y'ol. V. p. 143. 

Ncrbuddli (mom correctly N.uihada), a river 
of India, rises on the Amurkantak plateau, 
foot above send eve], in 22 * 41' N. lat, SI* 40 r E, 
long., nmlHow* west, through the Central Province*, 
past Jabalpur (I9U miles from its pnnrcol, through 
the great depression between the Vindhya Moun¬ 
tains on the north and the Hatpura Mountains on 
the smith, known as the Valley of the Nerburhln, 
and reaches I he Gulf of Cambay half-way between 
Bfirodu and Sural. It has a total length of 800 
miles, and drains 3<>,4lK> wp m. It is navigable an 
far as Branch, 30 miles from its mouth, and is 
joined fimn die left by the Ivavori (Canvery). The 
riv*r ranks as a sacked stream in the eyes of the 
Hindus It i* regarded a*j a meritorious act to 
walk from the sea to its .source and hack again 
alongside the river. 

Xerchinslc, See Nehtchin.^k. 

Xercld* See Nyaitii. 

Xcreis, a common genus of marine worms or 
Glwtopod.% the members of which live in the sand 
or more fiecly in the sea. See CiLTirorora, and 
Worms, 

Xdi, Philip, the founder of the Congregation 
of the Oratory and a cauouWl saint of the Uouum 
Catholic Church, was horn at Florence, July 21, 
1513, and \\{h the youngest son of Francesco Neri, 
an attorney in that city, His singular modesty, 
his piety, ami affectionate heart Won for him in his 
boyhood the name of the ‘ Uoud Pippo.’ Philip'* 
uncle, a prospPHius merchant, wished to make him 
Ills heir; hut the jouth, with the view of abandon¬ 
ing all worldly pursuits, left his family and betook 
him'•elf in his eighteenth year to Koine. Here for 
many years he lived a* a layman a lmmble and 1 
retired fife. A Florentine gentleman gave him a 
small room as ft lodging amt a daily allowance of 
meal. Philip spent most of his time in visiting the 
sick, in instructing the poor and ignorant, and in 
sobtAiy player in the catacomb*. It was not till 


1551, when lie was thirty-six years of age, that he 
was persuaded to become a priest. He now took 
u]> Ins quartern in tin’ little church of S. Girolamo, 
and gathering round him a number of disciples, 
Milne of whom were men of good family and high 
attainments, he sturLod the exercises of devotion 
which made his name famous. At lirafc these 
simple sei vices or prayer-meetings were held with 
n few young men in his own room, In 1558 they 
were transferred to an oratory which lie was per¬ 
mitted to build over the nave of the church. These 
daily service-, which were a great novelty at tlic 
time, consisted of throe sennoiis of about half 
ail hour’s duration, delivered in a familiar style, 
and interspcived with vernacular hymn*, reading, 
and pniycis. The preachers weie for the most part 
laymen," During the day Philip took many of his 
penitents round the hospitals. His object was to 
make religion attractive, especially to the young. 
At the carnival or in holiday seasons he instituted 
musical entertain in outs and the acting of religious 
dramas, the oiigin of the modern oratorio. At 
other time-, he look mimhcis of men in procession 
through Um streets on u pilgrimage to the seven 
chinches, alternately singing hymns and praying j n 
i silence, and would take refreshment and recreation 
in the vineyard or garden of .some wealthy friend. 
It is aaid that before Philips death the number 
of these pilgrims io.*e to two thousand. 

In 15G4 Philip had some of liis companions 
ordained prints, and established among them a 
community life at a church given to him bv the 
Florentines. Olio of these priests was Cesnre 
llaronio, the lib-tmian of the church, and after¬ 
wards eindiiial. Ten yearn Inter the community, 
now much increased in number, moved to S. Afaria 
in Yallicella, on tlm site of which Philip built a 
larger church, known as the Cliiesa Nuovn, or New 
Church. Hero the institute of tlic Oratory received 
the formal approbation of the pope, ‘and here 
Philip died, May 25, 1595. 

The saint wan not an orator or a learned man, 
and although lie wa- the favourite of popes and 
cardinals, as he was of the poor, he never received 
tiny ecclesiastical utlice or dignity. He never 
meddled with politics or public allaire. But Ids 
gentle and joyous nature, liis tender charity, and 
the example of his innocent life wore among the 
mosb potent of the influences which brought about 
the levival of ecclesiastical piety and the reforma¬ 
tion of morals in Koine during the later half of 
the IGt li ecu tiny, and which earned for him liis 
title of ‘the Apostle of Home. 3 Many miracles 
were attributed to the haint, even the raising of 
the dead. A notable phenomenon connected with 
Ills life is one which is to Philip what the stigmata 
were to Francis of Assisi—a strange palpitation of 
the heart and fracture of the libs Attributed la the 
.supernatural checks of divine love—which came 
upon him suddenly one day at prayer in the 
catacombs. Philip wan canonised with Ignatius 
Loyola and others in 1622. 

Philip 1 * literary rmains consist of a fow letters (Svo, 
Padun, 1751) and sonic sonnets printed in the collection 
of the Hi me On fate. TIio best lifu of the saint was written 
by one of the fathers of the congregation, Giacomo Kucci, 
in 1622, just before Philip’s canonisation. Coin par o Vila 
btali 1\ Fhil. Ncrii in (ihiws di’{testa, by Ant. Gallonio 
(1000). An English translation, mfulu from a later 
edition of JIacci, appeared under the editorship of F, \V. 
Fftbor in 1810. A popular biography lias been written 
by Mrs Hope (Burn* and Oates, 1859) j and see also tlio 
Life by Archbishop Cnpecehitro (Eng, trims. 1982). 

1 X eris-lcs-15 ai 1 1 $. Sec Mon TLXiqoN. 

Nci'O, the last of the Cmsars and the mystic 
antichrist of primitive Christian tradition, Homan 
emperor from 54 to 68 a.d., was horn at 
Anthmi, on the coast of Lalium, 15th Decombov 
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37, and was the soil of Cn. Pmnitius Aheno- 
barlms and of the younger Agrippina, the daughter 
of Germ aniens Casav, and sister of Caligula. " His 
mother became the wife of the Emperor Claudius, 
who adopted him (50), hi* name, originally L 
Domithu Ahciiobarlms, being changed to Neva 
Claudius Ciusar Drums (Germanions. After the 
death of Claudius (34) the Trmtorian Guards, at 
the instigation of Afranius Burma, their prefect, 
declarel him cnij>ei , m , J instead of Claudius’s son 
JJritaimicms, and their choice was acknowledged 
both by llio senate ami by the provinces. His 
reign began with the sembianee of moderation and 
pood promise, under the guidance of Burma and 
bis tutor Seneca the philosopher; but the baleful 
influence of liis mother, togclHer with his own moral 
weakness and sensuality, frustrated their cl torts, 
and lie soon plunged headlong into debauchery, 
extravagance, and tyranny, lie caused the young 
lirihiunkuiM, the aon of Claudius, to he trencher 
rmsly poisoned, and afterwards (50) his own mother 
Agrippina to be murdered, in order to please his 
infamous and ambitions mistress Poppa*a Sabina. 
To marry her ho divorced and put to death his 
neglected wife Octavla, the sister of Britannic us. 
The Itomnu senate showed the depth of its degrada- 
tion by presenting an address congratulating the 
hateful matricide on the death of Agrippina, hub 
Nero himself was ever haunted by Lite ghost of a 
mu idem! mother. The a Mail's of the empire were 
at this time far from tranquil. In 01 an insurrec¬ 
tion broke out in Britain under Queen Boadicea, 
which was suppressed by Suetonius Paulinas. 
Next year saw an unsuccessful war against the 
Parthians in Armenia, At home the emperor 
was lampooned in verse ; Uumis, n valuable friend, 
died ; rind oven Seneca, though no rigid moralist 
out of his books, thought it only decent to remove 
from court. In July 04 occurred n great conllugra¬ 
ti on in Rome, by which two-thirds of the city was 
reduced to ashes. Nero himself is stated by all 
authorities later than Tacitus to have been the 
incendiary; and ye are told that be admired flic 
spectacle from a distance, reciting verses about the 
burning of Troy. But lie found a convenient scape¬ 
goat in the mysterious sect of the Christians, many 
of whom were put to death with unheard-of cruel¬ 
ties, such as being wrapped in cloth steeped with 
pitch, and Bet on fire in the imperial gardens. 
Moreover, ho rebuilt the city with great inagnili¬ 
cence, and reared for himself on the Palatine Hill 
a splendid palace, the famous ‘golden liousc*, 1 and 
ill order to provide for this expenditure and for the 
gratification nf fclio Roman populace by spectacles 
and distributions of corn Italy and tlie provinces 
were plundered without mth. *A conspiracy against 
Nero in the year G5 failed, and Seneca and the poet 
Lucan fell victims to his vengeance. In a fit of 
passion he murdered his wife Pop)paw, by kicking 
Lot when she was pregnant. He thou oifored his 
hand to Antonia, the daughter of Claudius, but 
was refused, whereupon lie caused the too fastidi¬ 
ous lady to bo put to death, and married Statilia 
Messallina, after putting her husband to death. 
He also executed or banished many persons highly 
distinguished for integrity and virtue. His un¬ 
dignified vanity led him to seek distinction as a 
poet, a philosopher, an actor, a musician, and even | , 
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a charioteer, and he received sycophantic applause, 
not only in Italy, but in Greece, to which* upon 
invitation of tlie Greek cities, he made a visit in 
(17. But in G8 the Gallic and Spanish legions, ami 
after them the Prmtorian Guards, rose against him 
to make Gallia emperor, and Nero fled from Rome 
to the house of n freedman, Plmon, about four miles 
distant. The senate now declared him an enemy 
of his country, and the trembling tyrant saved 
himself from execution by suicide, 11th June 08. 


and nn the cruel irony of fate that placed him oh 
a throne—‘ What nn artist is In-J in me. 1 See 
the articles Rome, Seneca, Ant icijhist, Apopa- 
LYrm: NirMHF.it, &c. | W. Wolfe Capes, JCvrhf 
Hainan Empire, and Mcrivale's History of (fie 
Humans unit o'the Emi* ire. 

Neroli, Oil of* Sue Orange. 

Nertclllusk, a town of iwlem Siberia, in 
the Trans-Ihvikal Territory, im the Nevtchn, a 
tributary of the Shilka (which in a head-stream of 
the Amur), 875 miles l£. of Irkutsk The district 
of which it is the centre yields si her, lead, vine, 
tin, and gold; and Urn town h» a trading centre 
for Russian'., Mongols, Turcomans, and 'funguses, 
exchanging Leu, Lniiipnwiler, and fin-.*. Pop. 3750. 
See the Criftunf J/injttzhtc, October 38-81).— Another 
Nertcliinsk, NERTeitixsKiv-ZAyon, stands 180 
milcH SE., on a tributary of the Argun, and is 
Abo a gient mining eeiilrc. Tlie silver-mines and 
gold-mines arc largely worked by convict labour, 
nml the nop. of the town, with tlie mines, is about 
fiOOO. The soil in the vicinity is fertile, and the 
el i in ate mild and agreeable. 

North US. See IIeiitha. 

Nor ml a, Madame. See Hali.k. 

Nci-vji, M, CofTfiiirs, a Roman emperor, 
elected by the -mate aFter the murder of Dmnitiatt, 
18tli September 1)6 A.b. Ilo was Imrn in 32, of a 
family belonging to Narnia, in Umbria, and twice 
held the honour of consulship before his election 
to the dignity of emperor. He displayed grout 
wisdom and moderation, rectified tlie administra¬ 
tion of justice, and diminisheri the taxes ; hut find¬ 
ing himself, on account of his advanced age, not 
vigorous enough to repress the insolence of the 
Pi’iotorinn Guards, he adopted M. UJpinsTj ajanim, 
then at the head of the army of Germany, who 
succeeded him on liis death, 27th January 98. 

Nerval, Gerard tie, the adopter! name of 
G£mrd Lnbnuiie t ono of the most attractive but 
ill-starred figures among the Prench Romanticists, 
was horn at Paris, May 21, 180S, son of mi officer 
in tho Grand Army. He was educated along with 
Gautier at tlie Lyc6e Charlemagne, ami early took 
to letters, publishing at twenty a translation of 
Faitsi which pleased Goethe, and gave Iri* choruses 
to Berlioz, Desultory work, a love-aHair cut 
short by death, fibs of resilujas travel, of dissipation r 
nml of gloom that at times deepened into mental 
darkness, and at last death, almost certainly by 
lus own baud, 25th January 1855, sum up the 
wretched story of his life. He moved in a romantic 
dream-world all his days, squandered money when 
bo had it prodigally upon bric-aJime, read deeply 
in Greek, Italian, German, English, and Arabic, 
find wandered carelessly over Italy, Germany, 
Greece, Syria, Palestine, ami Egypt, tidrard cle 
Nerval wrote admirably alike in prose and verse, 
bis atylc ever delicate, natural, nod origmal,informcd 
with a nub tic potential charm of a quite remarkable 
character, Jiut his travels, criticism, plays, and 
poems, good literature as they arc, are far less in¬ 
teresting than his Aurtiit* on U Rive ct lei Vie 
{ 1855), an experience of Ids own madness. * This 
strange work, say« Andrew Lang, ‘does for insan¬ 
ity what tlie Dream of Gerontius lias done fur 
death.’ Tn Leu I Hum inis, ou hs Priettrseurs du 
Sccialismc (1852), lie (Krcubhos the mysticism of 
certain highly endowed men in its relation to 
mental alienation. Ihit bin moat delightful work 
will ho found in Ins fantastic short titles, which 
have an avqiihdteneafl of their own that approaches 
near perfection. These are the Conies el Fad ties 
(1852), and the semi-autobiographic scries of Filler 
dt Feitj containing Sylvie, Angilique, Jenny, 
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(h'tuvtc, Inis, EuuliCy ('willft (1850). Annihm book 
<if singular intoic.st is the melange enLitloil La 
Ibj/a'mc thilaute. Some of his most charming 
poems are graceful adaptations of French peasants 
talk-wings, the beauty of which lie liml cam to hear, 

Ilis (JSuirtt compMtts wen) collected in 5 vols. jn IStxS. 
Sec Andrew Lang in Fraser’s JAt'Mrfuc, May 1873. 

Xcrviii ft powerful and warlike people of the 
ancient (Pallia Belgica, whose territory stretched 
from the Samhrc to tlic ocean, nob subdued by 
0?ar without an olntfvmtc resistance. 

Nervous Discuses, Sec articles in this 
work on Alcohol but, Aphasia, Apoplexy, Appc- 
tilo, Brain, Clioiea, Crntiuism, Delirium, Delirium 
Tiemcuh, Epilepsy, Headache, Hydrocephalus, 
Hypin*hoiidiin'-K Hysteria, Insanity, Locomotor 
Ataxy, Meningitis, Myelitis, Neuralgia, Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Spinal Cord, Sunstroke, Tetanus, Ac, 

Nkuyous.vkss is a term somewhat vaguely Used, 
birth popularly find by medical men, to express an 
unduly excitable condition of the nervous system, 
manifested by unusually ready maniicstation of 
emotion—e.g. starting at slight cnu*r.'H—l>y morbid 
Kensiti vciic^s, by unreasonable apprehension, by 
trembling of muscles, and in many other ways. 
Tlie condition muv be natural, or produced hv ill- 
health or acute disease*. It is mmc common in 
children than in adults, and in the female sex than 
tlie male. Care should be taken to improve the 
general health by good nutrition, regulation of 
the bowels, open-an exercise, bathing, change of t air 
ami scene, and the ordinary tonic remedies; stimu¬ 
lants aiul drugs should lie avoided save under the 
special direction of it medical man. 

Xorvoiis System, the mechanism by which 
an animal acrpiiiCH a knowledge of the external 
world, and by means of which the great functions 
of the absorption of food, the elimination of waste 
iroducLs from the body, tlie respiration, circu- 
ation, and mn.-ciilar action, are regulated and 
controlled, fti its simplest form, in some of tlie 
lowest animals, it consists merely of nerve-lib res 
going to and from a small group of nerve-cells; but 
from this element ary condition then? is an ever- 
increasing device of complexity till its highest 
development is reached in man, which alone is 
included in the following description. In the 
articles on Birds, Fishes Reptiles, Mollusc a, iStc. 
wLll ho found piimgiiipli'x on the nervous system* 
of Ihe various classes of amnmls. 

Tho nervous system is composed of a series of 
organs—nerve-cells, nerve-1 dues and noire end- 
orgvms. The nerve-celb are Atmited for tlie most 
puit in tlie biain and spinal cord, but also in 
other parts of tho nervous system. Their function 
is either to receive, to Kind out, or to modify as 
they tiumunit, nervous impulses, The nerve-fibres 
transmit nerve impulses to and from the nerve- 
cells. For this reason groups of neive-eel Is are 
olten conveniently spoken of as nerve centres; 
their ielation to tlie nciwu-libtes being analogous 
tn that of a telegraph-olfice to the wires connected 
with it. ^ The end-evguns are the special =iti\\ctuvwj 
for receiving implosions, such a* the various 
organs of special sense, smell, sight, hum nig, taste, 
tone! i (seo Nos k, Eve, Ear, Taste, Touch), and 
for trail*forming outgoing impulses into muscular 
coiitmrdoiis or seciethm, <&»■. The nervedihres 
tlm* connect cither an end-organ with a nerve 
centre, or two nerve centre* with each other. 
The-e three sets of organs, nerve centres, fibres, 
and end-organs, arc grouped into two great 
systems—the renzfo’o-apiwrf \ (ig 1) and tho 
jnethctic {[]**, 10) system. The former is composed 
of the brain, spinal cord, and the cranial and spinal 
nerves respectively connected with them. The 
sympathetic system is formed by a double chain l 


of small swellings, called ganglia, on either side 
of the front of the spinal column, and connected 
with each other, with the spinal nerves, and the 
internal organs by line nevve-hhves (fig*. 7 and 10). 



Kg. 1. 

a, cm cbiurn ; ft, cerebellum; r t medulla oblongata; d t Kplml 

(j'nd, from width tin* *pmul nerved anno ; e, brachial plexus; 

/, sciatic nerve. 

The nerves are whitish cords varying greatly in 
size. They aie composed of nerve-lilies which* are 
hound together by fibrous tissue. This forms a 
sheath on the outside (the perineurwai), and sends 
processes in wauls lie tween tho individual nerve- 
fibre* ()ig. 4 shows a transverse section of pnrl of a 
nerve, with the bundles of connective tissue passing 
inward). In the spinal cord and brain tho nerve- 
libvcs are held together by a special kind of con¬ 
nective tissue, called neuroglia. 

Structure of Ncrrfr fibres* —A fibre from a spinal 
nerve has the following structure. In the centre 
is a very line fibre or thread called the axis cylinder. 
Tills runs without any interruption along the whole 
length of the nerve. It can he traced into a nerve- 
cell at one exliemity, and into an end-organ at the 
other; and there is reason to believe that it is 
really an outgrowth from a ncrvo-coll. It is tho 
essential constituent of a nerve, that namely along 
which the nervous impulse travels. The axis 
cylinder is in its turn composed of still finer 
fibrillin, which may break up into finer nerve- 
filues. Except at its origin and termination, the 
axis cylinder is covered by a tubular membrane 
called the medullary sheath, or the white sub¬ 
stance of Schwann, a whitish substance of .a 
peculiar fatty nature. This is interrupted at inter¬ 
vals of about Voth of an inch by constrictions which 
(hg. 2) pass completc!y through its thiekness. When 
a nerve is stained with nitrate of silver, n black 
colour is formed at the intersections, and for a 
short distance along tlie axis cylinder (see fig. 3, 
where two are represented). These interruptions 
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are called nodes of Ranvier, after their discoverer, 
and are supposed to allow of the percolation of 
lymph to nourish the axis cylinder. When a nerve 
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Small part of a nerve-fibre with 
axfs cylinder, surrounded by 
medullary ^loaUi. The primi¬ 
tive sheath pistes over the 
constriction \n the medullary 
tdienlli. 



Ntrve-llbrfrf, stained with 
nitrate nf siImt, showing 
two nodes of Ilanvier. 


inch in diameter; in tlic lira in they may he nearly 
ten times finer. 

The nerve-coils vary greatly in si/e mul in form, 
Many of them, especially in certain regions of the 
cortex of the limin, have the shape of an elongated 
pyramid (fig, 5, II), with lino proc^.-escoming off at 
various points, others are very iitegular in outline, 
but also wiLli numerous process, one of which 
can frequently he Liaced into continuity with a 
imdul luted nerve, and lienee is called' the a,as 
cylinder process, while the others form a Pmc net¬ 
work before entering another cell or fibre, finch 
cells are called multipolar (fig. 5, A and C), and 
are seen best in the anterior horns of the gray 
mutter of the spinal cord, Many cells, again, are 
bipolar—i.e. they have only two fibres, one at each 
polo, in connection with them. 

The various end-organs are described under the 



is divided transversely, and stained appropriately, 
the axis cylinder appears as a small point .sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of the whitish medullary sheath 
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(iig. 4). This sheath is enclosed l>y a continuous 
investment, the primitive sheath. This is colour¬ 
less, and very delicate, and has a nucleus on its 
inner side corresponding to c«ach segment of the 
incdullary sheath. In the sympathetic system the 
medullary sheath is absent; while the fibres of the 
brain and spinal cord retain the medullary sheath, 



A, fruni sympathetic uaiiKlIon ; B, from ccrrimuu ; C, from 
spinal coii!; a.j)., axis cylinder process, 

hul want the primitive membrane. The sympa¬ 
thetic fibres are often called gray or non-iiiedub 
lilted j ^ the others, white or inedullate.il. The 
nerve'fibres in the limbs are about T g\njth of an 


special sections, lrig. G shows the manner in 
which the fibres of a nerve cml in a muscle, 

The nerves arising from the brain are arranged 
in twelve pairs. The first, or olfactory, is the nei ve 
of Bin ell. The second, or optic, is the nerve uf sight. 
It arises from the retina, meets with its fellow in tlio 
optic chiasma, and is distributed half to eacdi side of 
the bmin, terminating partly in the corpora quadri¬ 
ga in in a (for the reflex movements of the eya), and 
partly in the optic thalamus, proving Llience to the 
occipital lobe of the cerebrum (for the sense of 
sight). The third or oculo-motor nerve arises 
under the corpora quadiigeimna, and parses to all 
the muscles of the eye except two, which are 
supplied by the fourth ami Mxth pairs. The fourth 
nerve, arising immediately behind the third nerve, 
supplies the superior oblique muscle of the eye; 
while the sixth pair, arising from a nucleus near 
the middle of the floor of the fourth ventricle, 
.supplies tke_ external rectus* muscle of the eye. 
The fifth pair has a very long origin from a point 
at the level of the third newe down to the upper 
part of the spinal coni. It is the motor nerve to 
the muscles rif nuns Lie atiou, ami the sensory nerve 
to the face, front of the head, teeth, tongue, and 
is tlio nerve of tiiste of the anterior juirt of the 
longue. It is this nerve which is concerned in 
neuralgia of the head and face and teeth. The 
seventh pair arises from the lower part of the puns 
Varolii (see Drain), and is the motor nerve to the 
facial muscles of expression. Injury to or disease 
of this nerve causes facial palsy, or IleU’fl paralysis. 
The eighth pair, or auditory nerve, supplies the 
internal ear. It is divided into two parts, one of 
which supplies the codilwi, and is lJie nerve of 
?icaring proper, while the other supplies the semi¬ 
circular canals, and is concerned in the mainten¬ 
ance of the equilibrium of the body. The nerve 
arises from the lateral and posterior paib of the 
pons Yftrolii and medulla oblongata. The ninth 
pair, or glo>so-phnryngcal nerve, is the special 
nerve of taste, ami supplies the hinder third of 
the tongue, with the taste bulbs of which it ia 
connected. The tenth pair, or pnoumognstric 
nerve, has a very wide area of distribution to the 
lungs, heart, stomach, &c.; ifc ia partly motor and 
partly sensory in function. The eleventh pair, or 
spinal accessory nerve, is the motor nerve to tlic 
larynx, and to certain muscles in the upper part 
of the neck. These three nerves aviso from a 
groove in tlic side of the medulla oblongata and 
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upper pari of tho spinal coni. Tins twelfth pair, or 
iiypo^lo^al nerve, i * the motor nerve of the tongue. 
Its origin is near the Hour of the fourth von hide, 
close to the middle lino, mid it 
emerges from the anterior su¬ 
ffice of the medulla nhlongatu. 
in t* shallow groove lie tween the 
anterior pyramids and the in¬ 
ferior olivary body (see Hit MX}. 

The spinal nerve-s arise from 
the spinal cord in pair-% thirty - 
one in number, and are named 
according to their relation to 
the vertchrfo—cervical, clmsal, 
lumbar, and sacral, Their 
mode of origin will be under¬ 
stood from fig. 7, which repre¬ 
sents diagram nin ideally the hist 
part of their ■coui.se 1 , and rm one 
side their relation* with the 
sympathetic system—C l~8 re¬ 
presents tlie eight pairs of cervi¬ 
cal nerves; D M2, the twelve 
dorsal pairs; L 1-5, the live 
lumber pairs; and S l-U, the 
six sacral pairs of nerves. Each 
spinal nerve itrtetM by two rool*, 
an anterior and a posterior (tig. 

8, a and ji; Fee also 
Coed), These roots pa** out¬ 
ward*, and unite before they 
leave the spinal canal. lie for a 
their union a small ova! swell¬ 
ing is found on the posterior 1 
root, and is called its ganffliou, 

(j. 2’fie united nerve leaves tins 
spinal canal l*y a small aperture 
between adjacent vortchva\ It 
almost inituerliatoly gives off a 
line inedulhited nuve to its 
corresponding sympathetic gang¬ 
lion, a branch which can he 
traced into one of the internal 
organs. It also receives from the ganglion a non- 
incdullated or gray fibre, which is dirti United to 
the muscular coat of the blood-vessel*, especially 
tht? arteries. The nerve thus altered passes out¬ 
wards, dividing 119 it goes to send its ultimate 
brandies into the fibres of the muscles, into the 
cells of tho skin ami connective tissues, tendons, 
ami bones. In the dorsal region each nerve pn^us 
to itn distribution with out; entering into connection 
with it* neigh 1>oms, lmfc in the cervical, lumbar, 



and sacral region* l ho nerves split up and form new 
junctions with each oilier, or plexuses os they are 
called, (These are indicated 111 iig. 1, and on the 
right-hand side of fig. 7, but the detailed descrip¬ 
tion of them U impossible within the limits of this 
article.) 

Functions of Fie Spinal Nerves .—Sir Charles 
bell discovered that division of the anterior roots 
was followed by loss of power of voluntary motion, 
nnd that division of the posterior roots destroyed 
the power of sensation. He termed the anterior 
root motor, and the posterior sensory. It has since 
been ascertained that the anterior Voots carry out¬ 
wards other impulses that do not result in motion, 


and that the posterior roofs carry inwards impulses 
which may nob result in sensation. Thercfnie, it 
is more correct to term these roots respectively 
efferent and afferent. If the anterior root be divided 
I between tho point of it* origin from the cells of the 
j nntenor born of the spinal cord and its junction 
i with the posterior rool, the part unconnected with 
the cord will waste along the whole length of the 
1 nerve, and the muscles which it AtimriieH will waste 
also. The cells, in connection with the anterior 
roots, therefore, not only send out motor impulses, 
but exert a nutritive or trophic influence on the 
nerve and muscle. Division of the posterior root 
beyond it* ganglion is followed by wasting of the 
coi responding filnes of the nerve to their ultimate 
termination. If the root be cut between the 
ganglion nnd tho spinal cord, the part attached to 
the ganglion remain* unaltered, while that con¬ 
nect oil with the spinal cord wastes. This shows 
that the ganglion of the porterim* root exerts a 
trophic influence oil tlio fibre* connected with it. 
If the nerve bo divided after the junction of the two 
roots, the whole of the nerve farthest from the 
spinal cord will waste. 

The nflbicnt nerve impulses which pass along the 
pnrteiior mots comprise those which give rise to 
the sense of touch, pain, and temperature, and to 
reflex movements of various kinds without neces¬ 
sarily exciting our consciousness, such os those 
concerned with the maintenance of the equilibrium 
of the body, and with the functions of Ihe internal 
organs. 

lie flex Action ,—By this we mean an action 
brought about directly by the influence of an 
afferent ini|jiilse quite independently of voluntary 
control. Fur such an action four dements arc 
necessary: (1} afferent fibres, (2) nerve cells or 
venires, (3) efferent fibies, (4) muscle fibres. 
The liupulse travels up the 
aileront fibres and stimulates 
the nevve-cells to send an im¬ 
puted along the efferent fibre to 
the muscle*. If nay of tlicho 
four factors te absent, the reflex 
action cannot take place. A 
familiar example is the mov¬ 
ing of the foot as the result of 
tickling the sole. The alibi cut 
impulse pas-os up tho nerve* 
to the nerve centres in the 
spinal eon I, which .send out¬ 
wards direct to the muscle* 
motor impulses, which often 
cannot be controlled by the 
will. 

A11 tow ((tic A ction. —Whci 1 

movement is brought about by 
nn impulse originated in a nerve 
tentve itsdt, without the in Un¬ 
did; of an affluent stimulus, iL is called automatic 
or spontaneous. Such actions arc apt to occur 
rhythmically, such as the action of the heart. 

Yohnitfiry Actions. — 111 tliese the outgoing im¬ 
pulses originate in the nerve-cells in the motor 
area of the brain, and pass down the opposite 
side of the spinal coni to the nerve-cells in jis 
anterior horn. From thence 1 hoy are transmitted 
h.V the cfiyrcnL nerves to the muscles. Fig. 9 
will explain the relation of voluntary to rellex 
action : c is a nerve-cell in the brain; n, the 
nerve-fibre in the spinal cord k which transmits 
the nerve impulse originating in c to s, a cell 
in tho anterior horn of tho spinal cord which for¬ 
wards it through a nerve, e, to a muscle, in. 
The rellex arc is represented by 0 , an end-organ; 
n, an afferent nerve; s, a nerve-cell; c,' an 
efferent fibre ; m, a muscle. If e or n t or both, be 
destroyed by disease, the power of voluntary 




Fig. 0. 
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motion >vilL Le lost, Inxt the rolles arc, o> « T c, w, 
remains intact. AVc can aimietiines control or 



Fig. 10.—Tlio Sympathetic Nervo; the light lateral 
walla of the chest and abdomen, arid the stomach, 
intestines, liver, spleen, and pau cress beiii" removed 
to bring it in viow; 

1, 2, 3, tho .superior, whldlo, and Inferior cervical ganglia; 


the t\v<i Imrq fnmi tliH tiiinre inelndp tli'j t>\ihe <Ii-r-ul 
fi, mrfiir[i‘ tlj.‘ f.mr ImuMr ^ruln; C, imlmh 
liYi f-imal iiaii^lia ; 7, tlin pi^Ohm lui|-ir'; H, cardiac j.lrvn-.; 
®, s»»Iar plexus; l'», r.'-iln: pl-MH : ii T bjj^i/a^trJc jiWrw; 
n, tin 1 larynx; b, the traclua; ' f .vM) r tf Hio aorta; r % Pxkr- 
nal pniotHl; u", int* rnal par -ill: if, tli-i hr art; p t f, llv di.i- 
ldiragiu; J, the cardiac en»l of th»s n ; g< llterari-', 

Mi'l >t\ ahiloTiimal noiia; A, the hldji-y; i, thr H’lr.ra-rti.al 
ciipiiih-; A’, llio sacrum: I, t?.* 1 "icliuii i f biiir- of the «tult; 
M, tfie lilailder; n, the lo-wer portion of the rectum. 

Toprej<H ft reflex action voluntarily. The cell c in 
|he hniiu can so act on the cell J as to hinder or 
inhibit its ordinary i espouse to a stimulus arid 
when the cell in the binin is destroyed the ccdl 5 
is mum easily f’tiilicifrttoil re/levfy, apparently be 
cau-f sonic restraining influence is removed. Snell 
a regaining action is exerted on the heart by the 
pneui nngos trie nerve, which, when stimulated, 
slows or stops its movements; and in the salon way 
the Fecietioii of *xlarnlH may he interfered liitli by 
abnormal stiin nhtinn nf iheir nerve ccntn*. Tlift 
influence is termed inhibitory action, and is one of 
great iinpoi tancc. 

ScLrctonj -.Ymrs.—The nerves which induce the 
various acts of accretion leave by the motor cranial 
nerves, or by the anterior roots of the spinal nerves; 
but, the description of their distribution, &c. must 
be telega ted to the article Secretion. 

TIib s }}ijij)uthc(ic system is, as already Btated, 
composed of a series of ganglia si hinted'on either 
side of the spinal column along its whole length. 
In the dorsal, lumbar, mul sacral regions the 
ganglia correspond in mini her to the vertebra*; but 
in the cervical region there rtc only three, of such 
large size, however, tlmt they iut generally supposed 
to represent tlio fusion of a number (if ganglia, 
below, the two chains unite in front of the coccyx 
in a mode ganglion. These ganglia mo formed of 
multipolar nerve-cells (fig. 6, A), and arc united 
with each other by gray none fiiires, Each gan¬ 
glion gives to its corresponding spinal (or cranial) 
nerve a gray non-medal 1ft ted nerve, and receives 
from it a fine white luednUntcd nerve. The 
fibres of distribution may be studied in fig. 10. 
They pass to the blood-vessels and to the mucous 
membranes and muscular coats of the various 
internal vise eras, and become united with each 
other in fine networks or plexuses, on many of 
which nerve-cells or ganglia me situated. 

The sympathetic chain is continued upwards as 
a fine plexus oF nerves on the internal carotid 
artery, on the various brandies of which it is ilia- 
tiUnited. From the superior cervical ganglion also 
fibres pass to tlio various iu tone* in tlie neck and 
face, nncl to form, along with the pnemi logos trie 
ami glosso-pimryngeal nerves, the pharyngeal plexus 
on the nuisclou ami mucous membrane of the 
pharynx. 

From some of the cervical and upper thoracic 
ganglia fibres pass into the. chest, to form also, 
along with the pneumogaatric norve, two important 
plexuses, named pulmonary and cardiac, from 
which branches pass to the lungs and hear I, and 
undoubtedly influence their functions. From the 
thoracic ganglia afeo arise the three splanchnic 
nerves which pass into the abdomen to enter tlie 
solar or epigastric nnd the renal plexus. The 
solar plexus is situated at the pit of the sstomnch, 
mid is connected with two largo semi lunar ganglia, 
which send branches to all the blood-vessels wul to 
all the organs within the abdomen. It is owing to 
the relations and functions of the solar plexus that 
blows in this region are so dangerous. Tlie hypo- 
gastric plexus arises from the lumbar ganglia, mid 
sends branches to the blood-vessels and to the 
organs in the lower part of the abdominal cavity, 
more especially tlie organs of generation, the lower 
bowel, and the bladder, 

The functions of the sympathetic system arc still 
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imperfectly understood, It supplies fibres to the 
iiiiiKcIc* of blood-vessels to regulate their calibre; 
heuce llie'iG libies arc called m$o-inufOr\ The vmso* 
i not or centre is situated, not in the sympathetic 
system, but in the medulla oblongata. The path 
for the fibres passes down the spinal cord, which it 
leaves by the anterior roots at various levels to pass 
along the white communicating branches into the 
sympathetic ganglia. From these ganglia the vaso¬ 
motor nerves for the internal organs pass into the 
various plexuses just described, oldie those for the 
voxels of the limbs and trunk return to the spinal 
nerve by the g\ay communicating nerve. Further, 
the muscular movements anil secretions of all the 
internal. organs are regulated through the syin- 
pathetie system. 

Of the nature of nerve energy we know little. 
The nervous impulse Ravels along a nerve ill 
man at a i,ite of about 31 yards pur second, 
and it is accompanied by certain electrical changes 
in the nerve, hut nerve energy is not identical 
with electrical energy. It is probably accom¬ 
panied by molecular changes in the at mature of 
the nerve as vet inaccessible to our means of 
investigation. In like manner the origination or 
discharge of nerve impulse in a cell is probably 
induced by similar bub move active changes in ifs 
substance. 

Bco Quain’s Anatomy, Foster’s Phi/sioPn/t^ Landois 
anil Stirlings Pky&iobvjrt, anti OherstoiueFs AuaCounj of 
the Ventral iV/rrottt System (translated by Hill). 

Neale# Tour de, The ancient castle of the 
noble family Ncsle stood, with its £ftte and tower, 
ab an angle of the city wall of Paris, on tlm south 
hank of ’the Seine, where now stands the palace of 
the Institute. It came into the hands of the crown, 
was the pcene of events recorded by Hum tonic, and 
was bought by Cardinal Mazariu as the site for liis 
college. 

jVess* Locir, ri long, narrow lake of Inverness* 
shire, the second largest in Scotland, 6^ miles S\V. 
of Inverness. Lying 30 feet above .sea-level, it 
extends 22.J miles mn4h-north-east ward, and lias 
an average'breadth of I mile, with an area of 10 
sip m. It receives the Mnwistou, Gleb, Foyci* 
(rj.v.), and other streams, and sends olf the livni 
Ness to the Moray Firth. It lies in the valley of 
ffleniunro, nu the line of the Caledonian Canal 
{(j.v.), and is enclosed by steep mount a ins—the 
highest, Meal lour runic (2284 feet). Owing to its 
great depth (in places 780 feet) it never freezes to 
any considerable ox Lent. See Fort Augustus. 

Nesselrode, IvAiiL UoiiEiiT, Count, Russian 
diplomatist, was horn on the 14th December 1780, at 
Lisbon, where hift father, a descendant of an ancient 
noble family on the lower Rhine, was then Russian 
ambassador, lie gained in a high degree the 
esteem and confidence of the Emperor Alexander, 
And in ISM he accompanied the Russian emperor 
to Fiance, whom lie took a principal part in all the 
negotiations which ended in the peace uf Paris; 
and lie was one of the mo^t prominent of this pleni¬ 
potentiaries in the Congress of Vienna, ami one of 
the uunt active diplomatists of the Holy Alliance. 
The Emperor Nicholas reposal in him tlic same con¬ 
fidence, and amidst, the European convulsions of 
1818 and 1840 Uusria, under his guidance, refrained 
from interference, til! an opportunity occurred of 
dealing n deadly blow to the revolutionary cause 
in Hungary, facing one of the chief* 'of the 
moderate parLy in Russia, Nesselrode exerted him¬ 
self to prcsfiive peace with the Western Power*; 
nml after the war had broken out in 18.14 he un¬ 
doubtedly strove for tlio re-establishment of peace. 
After the accession of Alexander If. he retires, from 
the divcftlitm of foreign id lairs, and was succeeded 
by 1’riucu Alexander t.hn tseUakolV, but retained, the 


dignity of chancellor of the empire. He died 23d 
A larch 1802, and bin autobiography appeared ab 
IJerlin in JSfiG. 

NessiiSi See Hercules. 

Nestor, according to ancient Greek legend, 
the soil of Nclcus and Chlm is, born in the Messenian 
Pyles, escaped liestruction when Hercules slow all 
Ik ih brothers. He married Eurydicc, by whom he 
became the father of a rnnmjrmiH family. In his 
youth tie was distinguished for valour in wars with 
the Arcadians, Et elans, ami the (‘entanvs, and in 
his advanced ago for wisdom. Although lie was an 
old nmn when the expedition against Troy was 
undertaken, he joined it with his Pylians in sixty 
ships. Homer makes him the great counsellor of 
the CJiwh chiefs, and extols ids eloquence as 
superior even to that of Ulysses. Nestor returned 
in safety to his own dominions after the fall of 
Troy, and continued for long to rule over the people 
of Pylon.—For the biids called Nestor, see Kea, 

iVostoriirs, « JliUivc of Derma nieift, a city of 
northern iSyiin, in the patriarchate of Antioch, was 
mohaldy a disciple of the celebrated Theodore of 
Mnpsuostia. Having received priest's orders ab 
Antioch, he became so eminent for his zeal, ascetic 
life, and eloquence in preaching that lie was 
selected by the emperor as patriarch of Constant¬ 
inople (April 428). Boon after his consecration n 
controversy arose as to the divine and human 
natures of our Lord, in which Nestor'ins took a 
leading part. The presbyter An as toxins, having 
in a sermon denied that the Virgin Mary could be 
truly culled the Mother of CJod '(foonkof), it being 
not Hod the Logos hut only the human lialmo 
which had a mother and suffered pain and 
death, Ncstuiiu* warmly defended Annslnsius, 
nn/1 elabointed his view into the theory which 
lias since been known by Jiis name, lie held that 
Alary was the Mother of Christ {xp^totos os), or the 
Receptive Organ of Rod (foo^o?), and that, while 
the divinity of the Logos is to be distinguished 
from the temple of Iris ilc.sli, yet there remained 
but one person in the God-man, Uy bin antagonists 
lie was accused of exnggaating t!ic distinction of 
two natures into a co-existence of two persons 
(7r/)ocrii7rti!i' iuotrit )—the human person of Christ and 
the Divine Pei son of the Woul. A vigorous con¬ 
troversy ensued, which extended fr<im Constantin¬ 
ople to the other patriarchate*, and drew from 
Cyril of Alexandria a formal condemnation of the 
doctrine- of New tonus in twelve anathemas, and a 
similar condemnation, accompanied by u threat of 
deposition and excommunication, from Celestinc, 
bishop of Rome, unless he would withdraw the 
obnoxious doctrine. Nestorius remaining firm in 
his opinions, a general council was convened ub 
Ephesus in 431, ab which Cyril took the most active 
and prominent part, and in which, notwithstanding 
the absence of John the Patriarch of Antioch and 
liis bishops, Nestorhft was condemned and deposed. 
Considerable opposition was ofibred to thin judg¬ 
ment for a time, but ultimately the empeior was 
hid to side with Cyril, and Nestorius was confined 
in a monastery near Constantinople, whence, after 
four years, he was banished to Pelm in Arabia. 
He next found shelter in the Greater Oasis in 
Upper Egypt, and, after several changes of his 
place of confinement, died in exile, time and place 
alike unknown. 

See IValch’s Hist. d, Kitccreicn ; Dorncr’s History of 
the Doctrine of the. Per tan of Christ; dud tlio cluiroh his¬ 
toric* of G Leader mid Ncander. 

The sect of the Nestor IANS, formed in the 5th 
century, was, after its exclusion from Rid Roman 
empire, extended into Persia, India, and even China. 
The teachers who were driven out ol Ed ess a settled 
at Nisi bis, which soon became au active centre 
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of learning and inbsinmirv entmnho throughout 
Persia, Dalm-titf, Bishop of Seicucia (498-503), 
assumed the title of patriarch, and openly pro¬ 
fessed Ncatunanism, and under life successor* the 
seet grew rapidly ami produced many learned Uum- 
loginus aud philosopher*, and physicians like Hippo¬ 
crates and Galen. Under the rule of the califs the 
Nestoiians enjoyed toleration, and spread in Arabia, 
S\ via, and Palestine, and even to Sainarciuid, Ilcint, 
and China. The Trustor John [q, \\) of romance was 
a Christian of this colour, anrl there is a tradition 
that Mohammed learned what he knew of Chris* 
tianity from Sergius, a Nestoriun monk. In the 
middle of the 13fch century as many us twenty- 
live metropolitans owned the jurisdiction of the 
Nestorian patriarch, hut after the persecutions of 
Tamerlane they dwindled avay. Meantime the 
Roman Catholic Church had been active in mission¬ 
ary labours amongst them, and already in the 14th 
century the pope was nominally at lenat acknow¬ 
ledged as the head shepherd of all Christendom. 
In the Hitli century a great schism took place, a 
portion renouncing their distinctive doctrine, and 
placing themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
Ilonum pontiff, to whom, under the title of Chal- 
dean Christians, they lune since remained faithful. 
Their patriarchs still hear the traditional name of 
Joseph, The others to the present day maintain 
fcheir old creed and their ancient organisation. 
Their chief scat is in the mountain-ranges of Kur¬ 
distan. They arc at present a poor and illiterate 
mce, and were carefully estimated in 1833 to 
number 70,000 souls. Their patriarch since the 
close of the 17th century has borne the name of 
Simeon. The bishops are bound to observe celi¬ 
bacy, but marriage is permitted to the priests and 
inferior clergy. Their liturgical hooks recognise 
seven sacraments, but confession is infrequent, if 
hob altogether disused. Marriage is dissoluble 
by the sentence of the patriarch; communion is 
administered in both kinds; and although the 
language of the liturgy plainly implies the belief 
in transubstantiatlon, vet, according to Layard, 
that doctrine is not popularly held among them, 
The fasts are strict, and of very long duration, 
amounting to very nearly one-half of the entire 
year. They pray for the (lead, but are said to 
reject thc~ notion of purgatory, and the only 
sacred symbol which they use or reverence is the 
cross. The Nestnriaus of Kurdistan, like the 
Christians of the Lebanon, have sullercd much 
From time to time through the fanaticism of the 
wild tribes amoug whom they reside, In a 
massacre ill 1843, and again in 184B, as many ns 
six thousand perished, and even still they owe 
much of their security to the influence exeicised 
in their favour by the foreign representatives at 
the Turkish and Persian courts. TThcre has been 
among them since 1834 an active American mission, 
which has translated the Bible into their speech— 
a dialect of the old Aramaic. 

There in another body of Nextomns who have 
existed in India from the period of the carfy migra¬ 
tions of the sect, and who arc called by the name 
of Syrian Christians. Their chief seat is in Travail- 
cove, where they number about 100,000. 

Sco Greek Uiumoii, Voh V, p. 308; ABseinnm, 
BihUoth, Oriental., t. iy.; he Quieu, Qritnn Christ, ii.; 
HgMu's Councils, lib. ix. (vol, in. of Clark's trails.); 
PotcTinaim’K article in Herzog's Real-JCnnjclop.; Perkins’s 
Residence, of Eight Years fa Berzin among the Nestorian 
Christian# (Andover, 1843); Badger’s N( storiaas and 
their Rituals (1852); Andurson’s Oriental Churches 
(1872); Bean Stanley’s History of tke Eastern Church ; 
and Professor Lease’s Nestorian Monument of Ilsi-au Fa, 
rcl. Christ, in China (1888), 

Nests are prepared for egg-laying, brooding, 
and musing purposes. IIow widely they may 


vary juronllug to sun windings the .skill of the 
builder, and the needs of the > dung ia best ilhis- 
ti filed by hi i ds, which excel all other animal* in t lie 
art of cradling. It not ahuiy* possible to dis¬ 
tinguish between a not anil a home, a,s the same 
structure may sci ve both purpose*, hut it is interest¬ 
ing to notice that the latter xeejus one times to 
have been evolved out of the former, as in the ea*e 
of bees, \yhme the complex hive lm* grown round 
about a simple licst. Referring to special article*, 
ami above all to lintu, we shall simply mention, in 
illustration, the pfiiiiriel'K large and lofty shelter, 
and the minute cradle of the harvest-inice among 
the reeds ; the msth otic honey moon -bnuer of the 
bowci-bird, and the beautiful hanging-newt*3 of the 
weavers; the holes prepnml by tlie altigalor and 
homo other reptiles; the beautiful gni>sy stmeturo 
woven and glued together by the stickleback, and 
the seaweed nest of the black goby ; and finally, 
the social n*vts of lints, bees, and wasps. See ! 
Ant, lii.K, Eijiiile Ilnins’-NEsr, Kish, Ac.; J. G. [ 
Nbmd’w Wonderful Nests (1887); and l-\ Iltnifesny, ! 
Lts Jmhtbtricv A n inui\u (1 ’« ri*, 1800), , 

Netherlands, the north-west emner of the l 
groat uorlij European plain, a triangular region • 
between France, Germany, ami the sea, lying 
nminly in the basins of the Scheldt, the Meuse, j 
and the lower Rhine, is now divided into nearly | 
equal parts between the kingdoms of Holland and j 
Belgium. The ollicial designation of Netherlands is i 
retained by wlmt we commonly call Holland (! 
and under that bead the early history common to j 
the two is discussed; while the history of the 
‘.Spniiirii Netherlands 1 falls mainly under the bend 
of Flanders (q. v.) and Belgium (q.V,). The history' 
of tho Butch and Flemish language and literalnre 
will he found under Holland. 

Netherlands Trading Company* >Sec 
Java. 

Nctlcy, a place on the east side of Southampton 
Water, 3 miles SR of Southampton, with a ruined 
Cistercian alihcy, founded in the time of Henry 
IIL, and the Royal Victoria Hospital. The latter 
superb building is for the reception of invalids from 
the army on foreign service, and from among the 
ti oops serving in the adjoining military district*. It 
nominally lias accommodation for 878 patients, but 
fora few* months during tin* trooping season room 
has usually to be found for over JOOfX The medical 
stftif consists of a surgeon-gen oi a 1 ilk principal medi¬ 
cal officer, a icgistmr and secretary, and medical 
officers of various ranks, The invaliding depot 
attached consists of a colonel on tlm stall ranking 
as an assfetant-adjntailL-geueml, a paymaster, and 
a qnartejmuster. The total cost of the construc¬ 
tion of this hospital, whose foundation-stone was 
laid by Queen Victoria on 19th May 185G, was 
about £350,000. Attached is the Medical School 
for candidates for the army medical staff (son 
Military Sciiuolh). Net fey is also tho lierub 
quarters of the female nurses of tho army. A 
direct line trmu Portsmouth, the port of disem¬ 
barkation of invalids, has been opened, ami they 
can now be brought to this hospital in thirty 
minutes. 

Nets. A net is a kind of trap formed of hiring 
worked into open meshes and used for capturing 
fishes, birds, and other animals?. The cord oi 
string is knotted at the intersections so as to keep 
the meshes of their original size. As there in 
deuce that nets were used in lmdiistoric times, and 
wince they are almost everywhere made by savage 
tribes, it is probable that they ware_ among the 
earliest implements constructed by priiiHlivo niaii 
for procuring animal food. 

Remains of nets belonging to the stone age have 
been found at Robcnhauscn and Vinelz in Switzer- 
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land. Not only do the paintings on ancient 
Egyptian monuments show Unit in the tiny Ft when 
these «’we executed nuts were in com 111011 u^i 1 , hut 
portions of actual nuts of gient age have been 
obtained in Egypt. They avis also represented on 
tlju nmini(iicuts of ancient Greece. Thu Eskimo 
ami Tchuktoliis make nets of twUtutl sinew nr of 
strips of »eal-rfkin, ami the Chinese construct lino 
nest-, from the cocoons of the wild silkworm, which 
are soaked in oil to ay to render them barely 
visible. tfilk nets also are used in Greece. In 
some parts of the world nets arc made of the fibres 
of plants hut little known ; bill iu civilised emm- 
tiics the chief materials used in their construction 
are liemp and cotton, and to a less extent ilnx. 
More nets arc now made of cotton limn of hemp, 
because, although the former are le-s durable, 
they lire of lighter weight, more easily managed, 
and a smaller numlier of corks ami lnings sullices 
to Heat them. 

p The making of nets by hand is an extremely 
Mtuple operation. Only two instruments are re* 
ouhod—viz. a Helting-needlu like u in the ligiuc, 
for mushes above one half inch in width, or one like 




b for m e»h oh under this size, and a mesh-pin, 
wliich Ls simply a straight ideco of wood of oval 
seotiim nml a few inches lone;, ujion which the 
loops tiro fowled If tho me,die* arc to be one 
inch from knot to knot, then the ciicnutfcrcncQ of 
tlio mesh-pin requires to he two inches. There 
are two ways of forming the knots on hand-made 
nets (see Knots, figs. 11 and 13), hut both are 
equally simple, and tho whole process can he 
learned in a few minutes by seeing an operator 
ab work. In some countries nets are still laigely 
made by hand. 

Netting-machines are now extensively used for 
tin* manufacture of 1 nets. The looms are of 
complicated construction, and it would ii'qoirG a 
considerable mini her of illustrations and detailed 
descriptions to give even a general idea of how 
they perform their work. One of the most success¬ 
ful or Llu^e in known as the Pater-on net-loom. 
It was invented hr Mr James Paterson, ami sub¬ 
sequently (183 j) brought into n inoio practical 
shape by Mr Waller ItitcUie, both of Musselburgh, I 
(The knob made hy this loom is the same as fig. 13 
of Knots.) lb works by a peculiar arrangement of 
hooks, needle^ and sinkers. Since the middle of 
tin* century Meat's J. 4c W. Stuart, who then 
took up Mr Patel .son’s badness, have made some 
f«i thcr improvement* upon lifn loom. An improved 
form of a net-loom, on a different principle, invented 
by a Frenchman named lYequcnr, in 1840, was 
subsequently patented iu England, The designers 
of the latel y and more perfect form of thi* loom, 
which dues its work well, are AIM. Bauihmin ami 
Jonannin. Their English patent is taken out in 
the name of \Y. Chirk, agent, and the specilica¬ 
tion, which contains a number of explanatory 
lithographs, is dated lSJtli September 1801 (No 
2340 ). 

A variety of nets are used hy ILhernien, bub the 
principal kinds are the sc inti, the drift-net, the 
*uooi:etl-nct i anil the trawl (see Fikukhies). Tlie 
neb used for taking tho tunny iu the Mediterranean 
is often nearly ft. mile long, and some Thissian 
Ijaml-nmde nuts arc 3000 feet in lenglh. Alcana 


;ue adopted to increase lIiq durability of eottou 
and hemp nuts, especially of the former. One 
plan is to tar them ; hut, although this to some 
extent prevents the injurious action of sea-water 
upon them, it lifts the disadvantage of hiding faulty 
parts. They me, however, much move fmjiumtly 
‘harked* in an infusion of cutch (sec CATECnu), 
wliich like tar lessens the action of salt water 
upon them and at the same time admits of the 
state of the meshes being better seen. A dotation 
of alum is also useful in preserving the Jibrc of 
the stiing of which nets are made. 

One or two kinds of nets are made for catching 
birds, such as jly*ncts for wadeif. frequenting the 
sca^lmie, and cltt^nrU for small birds (see Wild- 
Fowl), Fine nets are used to capture insects, 
and by the inliahihints of sonic countries as a pro¬ 
tection fiom inosijuitoes. Otlier kinds are em¬ 
ployed to protect fruit and blossoms, for articles 
required on boaul ship, for mess-cooking, and for 
domestic pm poses. 

Settlet bh'tlm\ a genus of plant# of tho natural 
onlci^UrMceu*, having unisexual llowers, tho male 
and female on the tunic or separate plants; the 
inale llowcis with a 4-piuted perianth and four 
stamens; the female Hewers with a 2-parted 
perianth and a tufted stigma j the frail an 
adieniuin. The species are herbaceous plants, 
shrub*, or even trees, many of them covered with 
.stinging Hairs (q. v.), which pierce the skin when 
touched, and emit an acrid, juice, often causing 
much iiilhimuiatiuii and pain. When a nettle is 
grasped in micli a way as to press the hairs to the 
stum no stinging ensues; lmb the slightest inad¬ 
vertent touch of some of the species produces very 
severe pain. The acridity winch is characteristic 
of all nettles, more or less, is by some Raid to bo 
due to bicarbonate of ammonia, or according to 
others free formic acid being present in tiio limpid 
juice secieled by the glandular hairs of the leaves 
and steins. _ The stinging of the native nettles of 
Europe is hilling in timipaiiron with that of some 
East Indian species. _ U. cremdata is particularly 
notable for the severity of the pain which it pro¬ 
duces, without either pustules or apparent inllam- 
niation. The just sensation is merely a slight 
tingling, Imfc within un hour violent pain is felt, 
ns if ft red-liob iron were wmtimuilly applied, and 
ths pain extends far from the original spot, cun- 
tilines for about twenty.four hours and then abates, 
but is ready to return in its original intensity on 
the application of cold water, aiul does not cease 
for fully eight days. Cold water lias a similar 
effect in iriciejuiing or renewing the pain of all 
kinds of nettles. Still nioie formidable than this 
specks is U, uj’cuteWm«, the Devil’a Lc«f(\i Timor, 
Of Jjiitifih species the must venomous, but the most 
rare, is the Unman Nettle ( U. pilulifcm), next to 
it is the Small Nettle ( U. vmia), frequent about 
towns ami villages, ami in waste and cultivated 
ground ; whilst the least venomous is the most 
common amt only perennial species, the Great 
Nettle ( U. ihoien ), everywhere abundant, but par¬ 
ticularly im\v human habitations, or their former 
sites, the desolation of wliich it may be said to 
proclaim. The loots of neLtles, boiled with alum, 
ailord a yellow dye ; and the juice of the stalks 
and leaves lias been used to dye woollen stuil's of 
<i beautiful and permanent green. Tho young 
shoots of U> dioica have been much used in some 
parts rf Scotland and other countries as greens, 
and their peculiar ilurour is much relished hy 
Nome, although, in general, the use of them is con- 
iined to the poor. They are valuable as anti- 
scorbutics, but nru gritty to the taste from the 
quantity of crystals (Gystolithes) contained. What- 
ever it is that gives nettles their stinging power 
is dissipated hy boiling and drying, The high 
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value of nettles as food for swine in well known to 
the pc as an try of many countries; the great nettle 
is cultivated in Swollen for foiMcr of domestic 
animals; and nettles arc also highly esteemed as 
food for poultry, particularly for turkeys, Tlio 
seeds am extvcmoly nutritious to poultry* and arc 
< riven to homes by jockeys, in order to make them 
JiveJy when they are to he offered for sale. The 
stalks ami leaves of nettles aie employed in some 
parts of England for the maim fact lire of a light 
kind of beer, called N'ettlc Bcrr. The toMibrc of 
nettles is useful for textile purpo-tN. . Yarn and 
cloth, both of the coarsest and finest dtncripfcioiis, 
can he made of it. The iihre of U. tliolva was used 
by the ancient Egyptians, and is still used in Pied¬ 
mont and other countries. When wanted fur lihrc 
the plant is cut in the middle uf summer, and 
treated like hemp. Nctlh-cloth, or ihms'dotht is 
a beautiful fabric made from rhea fibre (nee 
Hceumeuia). Tim fibre of U. ettmubim, a native 
of the south of (Siberia, ccTitml Asia, is much 
used \ and from tliaL of U. whithtci both fine 
lace and strong lopes can bo manufactured. 
The fibre of V. japonica is much used in Japan, 
ami that of 17. argcntai in the South Sell Islands \ 
that of U, ctauirfe tints is used in Canada; and that 
of 17. kcUrophylht, a widely-diffused Indian species, 
described byltoxburgh to he tlie must ferocious-look¬ 
ing plant he over saw, is of very glossy silky appear¬ 
ance, and is manufactured into cloth in As«am, 
The seeds and herbage of U. inemlmouiwu are 
used in Egypt as eiiinicnngogiie ami npliuulUiac; 
and somewhat similar properties arc ascribed to 
17. dioicfi. U. tuberosa produces tubers, which me 
nutritious, and are eaten in India mw, boiled, or 
roosted. Australia produces a magnificent tree- 
nettle, U, ///</«.?, abundant in some parts of New 
South Wales, ordinalily from 25 to 00 feet high, 
but some Limes 120 or HO feet, with trunk of great 
thickness, and very largo green leaves, which 
when young sting violently.—The Dead-nettle 
(rpv.) is quito a distinct plant; su is the Nettle- 
tree (q.v.). 

Nettlevasli, or Uktioalia (Lat. nrtica t St 
nettle’), is the term applied to a common form of 
eruption on tlio skin. The eruption consists of 
wheals, or little solid oniinciicps of irregular out¬ 
line, and either white or red, or most commonly 
both red and white, there being a white centre 
with it red margin. The rash is accompanied with 
great heat, itching, and irritation, but is always 
aggravated by scratching; the appearance on the 
skin and the sensation being very much like the 
appearance and feeling produced hy the stinging of 
nettles ; and hence the origin of its names. The 
eruption is characterised hy the extreme rapidity 
with which it appears and disappears; the whole 
duration of the attack may he a fmv hours or even 
less; but it is extremely apt to recur at regular or 
irregular intervals: it is very rare for the wheals 
to poisist more than a day. 

The disease may be either acute or chronic. In 
the acute form feverishness may precede the nwh 
hy a few hours, or may be altogether absent. The 
disorder is often connected with some derangement 
of the digestive organs, and may be traced to the 
imperfect digestion of special articles of food, such 
ft* oatmeal,, the kernels of fruit, strawberries 
cucumbers, mushrooms and especially oysters, 
mussels, and crabs, which are eaten with perfect 
impunity by most persons. It may be brought 
on also by local causes of imlation l( and fre¬ 
quently complicates other irritable diseases of 
the skin. 

The chronic form is often very troublesome, and 
frequently comes on periodically in the evening. 
Coses are roported in which persons have been 
afllicfced for ten years continuously by this Form of 

the disease. It in ilmmcteib-ed by constant recur¬ 
rence dining long period:*, not by persisti-ucc uf a 
single outbreak of the eruption. In the Uuatmenb 
of the acute form local causes of irritation must 
first be looked for and removed. Where it is 
brought oil by some aiiiclu of diet relief is often 
obtained hy taking a toaspuonfid of bicarbonate of 
.soda (baking soda ); but it may be nece^ary to 
administer emetics and piugativcs, if vomiting and 
diuulirca do nut occur HJimlnueoindy, In Ilia 
clnoiiic form the paliont should, ill the fir*t place, 
determine whether tho rash is caused by any par¬ 
ticular article of diet, and if ibis snouts not to he 
the case an attempt mufifc be made to impiovc the 
state of the digestive organs. A few grains of 
rhubarb taken daily, just before la oak fast and 
bi'fuio dinner, wilf sometimtiS effect a cure. 
Numerous other lemcilies have been recom¬ 
mended; perhaps the most generally useful is 
a draught containing a sciunta each of the car- ; 
Ijoimtea of magnesia and .soda with five drops of 
tincture of aux vomica. Although external Appli¬ 
cations are usually nf little avail, dusting the 
i tehiug surface with flour sometimes affords tem- 
puraiy relief; and a still more useful application 
h a lotion composed of a dnichiu of tlio carbonate 
of ammonia, a dmehm of the acetate uf lead, half j 
an ounce of laudanum, and eight ounces of rose¬ 
water. 

Nettle-tree (CWfia), a genus of deciduous 
trees of the natural older IJlwuccre, with simple 
anil generally serrated leaves, considerably icseni- 
Iding those fit the Common Nefctlo, but nut slinking. 
The genius is distinguished chiefly by its fruit, 
which is a fleshy, globose, -or sub-globose T cel led 
drupe. 'J'he Common or European Ncttle-treo j 
(O', australis) is a native of the south of Euiope, 
the west of Asia* and the north of Africa It 
L'rofffl to a height of 50 to 40 feet, and is it very 
mind some true, often planted along public walks 
ill the tontli of Franco aud north of Italy. The 
wood is very cmupuct, very durable, ami takes 
a high polish. It was formerly much imported 
into Britain fur the use of cmclin inkers, tuid is 
used in Italy by musical-instrument lunkoro for 
(lutes arid pipes. The tlowers are inconspicuous, j 
axillary, and solitary; the fruit hhiuk. resembling ; 
a small wild cherry, nut eatable till after the fmt 
hosts, and then very sweet-. The kernel yields a 
useful fixed oil. The fciec succeeds rrcll in Die 
south of England. C. ecmlmtaUs is a native of 
North America from Canada to Texas, and is 
also called the Neltle-tioe, Sugar Berry, Hack- 
berry or Hagbony, ami Hoop Ash. Its leaves 
arc much broader than timne of C, au&traiis, its 
ftiiit vew siiiiilar. It is a much larger true, attain¬ 
ing a height of 60 to SO feet. There are several 
varieties-, which ore sometimes but needlessly 
classified as distinct species. The inner bark of 

V, orlmtaliSj consisting of reticulated fibres, forms 
a kind of natural cloth, used by some tribes of 
India. A number of other species are natives of 
the warm parts of America ami of Asia. 

Ncu-ISrandcnlmrg, a town of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, is sihi/Ued on Lake ToIIe/is, l 20 Jwihw 
NNE. of Neu-Hfcvelitz by rail. Hop. 0134. 

Netlblllg, an ancient town of Bavaria, pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the right bank of the Danube, 

20 mi tea NNE. of Augsburg. It has an old ducal 
schlo&s in tlio Kenaissancc style. Pop. [ 1HS0) 7485. 

NcucliAteli«rN eufhiatbIc (Ger, Hamburg), 
a canton in the M’esfc of Switzerland, between Hake 
NcmMtel and tho French fi on tier. NencMtel lies 
in the midbt of tlie Jura Mountains, four -clituns 
of which, running from north-cast to south-west, 
traverse the canton, and arc separated by elevated 
longitudinal valleys. Tho greater number of the 
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lminermis streams which water the canton How 
into the ICIiilio : several aro feeders of the Luke 
of Ncnohatel, which, lving 1429 feet above «siv* 
el, and 472 feet deep, is 25 miles long by fiom 
3 to G with?, Tim Thiele njrve* as its outlet, anil 
CiiirieK its waters into the neighbouring lake of 
Bienne, and thence into the river Aar. run. of the 
e.inton (1H70) 97,284; f 18SS) 103,153, ot whom 
three-fourths speak French, and four-tilths iuu 
Protestants. A>]«lmlt ami absinthe arc exported; 
go ml wine ami lncc* are made; hut the sjicciality of 
the canton is watch-making, which occupies frmu 
18,000 to 20,000 pernmy, mid is piosooutcd nininly 
in the homes of the work-people. The history 
of Ntuicl\f\tvl was identical with that of Burgundy 
till the lltli century ; and alter the principality 
had keen for a time ineoipomted with the terri¬ 
tories of the Counts of Clmlons, to whom it had 
keen granted in 12SS hv Uiuhdph of Hapsburg, it 
passed to the House of Loiigiievillo, In 1 707, on 
the extinction of the Xeneklitrd branch of the latter 
family, some Jifteen claimants came for waul to 
advance more or Je.^ valid pro tensions to the 
N mi cl lit tel ten itory. Frederick I. of Prussia, who 
based lim claim to the principality of Neuehfltel on 
Ik(i ground of his descent from the first Prince of 
Orange, ;i descendant of the House of Chalons, was 
the successful candidate; and from his time it 
continued associated with Prussia till INCH}, when 
Napoleon lieatowed it upon General llerfchier; hut 
in 1814 it was restored tn the House of Brandeiu 
burg. ^ A republican constitution was adopted in 
ltS-iN, in spite of IVfissian protest ; and there ra , 
civil war in 1S5G. The connection with Prussia 
was wholly dissolved in 1837, and Non chut el is 
now a member of the Swiss Confederation. See 
Switzerland. 

Neuciiatel, chief town of the canton, occupies 
a magnificent site on the northwest .shore of the 
Lake or Ncnohutol, 33 miles by rail NNIi. of 
Geneva. It is noted for its many charitable, 
educational, and artistic institution*, and has a 
chateau {restored 18til>), a college ( 1828 ), a statue 
of Paid (1875), Sea. There are manufacturer of 
watches, jewellery, &c. Pop. (1870) 13,.321 ; (INNS) 
It),304.—The famous Nenfclifttel emun-cheeses arc 
made, not here, but at NeiifcIhUel-en-Bray, a.small 
Norman town, 25 miles SK. of Dieppe hy mil. 

Ncuilly, or NKuiLLV-srii-SEiNE, a town in 
the French department of Seine, immediately to 
the north of the Hois do Boulogne, and practically 
n suburb of Paris. Here, near the Seine, and in 
a huge and beautiful park, formerly stood the 
CfiftttfUL de Neuifiy, built by Louis XV., mid the 
favourite residence of Louis-Philippe, which was 
burned at the revolution in 1848. lVhcn Louis- 
Pliilipne look refuge in England fi« assumed the 
title ox Cmml deNcuilly. Pop. (1880) 23,590. 

Ncumiinstcr, a prosperous manufacturing 
town of IIolsLein, on the Sehwale, a head-water of 
ike St or, 20 miles by rail S. by TV. of Kiel. It has 
large cloth-mills, dye-works, breweries, Sea. Pop. 

(1875) 10,12-4; (188o) 13,1551). 

Neu-Pominmi, See New Britain. 

Neuralgia (Hr. ueunm, * nerve p ttit/as, ‘pain 1 ) 
h a tcim employed to designate pain of a purely 
nervous character, usually iHiaeconipanied by 
iullftmination, fever, or 11113 ' nppieciahle change of 
stnicture in the allfeclud nark The nain, which 
occurs in paioxysms, usually followed by complete 
remission^ is of every possible degree an<l char- 
uctur, being described in different eases as piercing, 
tearing, burning, &e. Tlusu paroxysms may occur 
at .intervals of a few seconds only, or they may take 
place daily or on /thermite days, or they umy he 
separated by much longer intervals, which are often, 
but by 110 means always, of a tegular length. The 


pain is usually felt not only at the place where the 
nerves lenninate, but along their course. It is 
usually cuulmcd to ouo .side of Hie body, and is very 
rarely, if ever, quite symmetrical. In prolonged 
cases 1 tender points * Lire developed along the 
course of tlic atlectcd nerve?. After the pain has 
.subsided the painful parts aro usually lender to the 
touch. Very frequently the sensibility of the skin 
supplied by the affected nerve is somewhat dimin¬ 
ished. ^ With the pnin there is frequently spasmodic 
twitching of the adjacent muscles, The dmillion 
of tlie diicase is very uncertain. The patient may 
have only a single attack, or he may be liable to 
recurring 1 attacks for months, years, or even hr his 
whole life; it is, however, very seldom that the dis¬ 
ease occurs but mice. Death seal rely ever results 
diicctly from this (infection, but the pain may, hy 
its severity and persistence, gradually undermine 
the constitution. 

! The disease may attack any part of the body 
I wlieie there me ueivcs ; but in no part does it occur 
1 so frequently as in the face, its scat being in tlie 
facial brandies of the fifth pair of nerves (the tri¬ 
facial nerves; see Nkixvduh System). The most 
sevene Torm of facial neuralgia, happily rare, is 
known as tic douloureux. ‘The absolute sudden- 
mss wirii which the pain comes on is one of its 
most remarkable diameters. The patient is per* 

; haps sitting quietly reading, when he jumps up 
from his seat, and rustics up and down tlie room 
with his hand forcibly pressed against liis check. 
Or Jig may rock himself backwards and forwards in 
his chair, crying out or uttering deep groans. In ten 
or twenty seconds, or a minute at tlie longest, the 
paroxysm is over. It ceases as abruptly as it began. 1 
■ The paroxysms may return every few minutes. ’ 
'Sometime* remissions occur, the patient remain¬ 
ing free from the disease for several days together, 
or oven for months, But presently it returns, and 
is as severe as ever.’ * A patient who sutlers under 
tie douloureux acquires an expression of intense 
] distress and suffering; his countenance is worn 
I and wrinkled, and looks like that of ft much older 
1 poison J (Ffigge, Practice of Medicine). 
f ‘The paroxysms of suffering in this frightful 
i disease tue apt to lie brought on by apparently 
trivial causes—by' a slight touch, by a current of 
air blowing upon the face, by a sudden jar or shake 
of the bed on which the patient in lying, by a knock 
at the door, or even hy directing the patient's 
attention to his malady, by speaking of it or ask¬ 
ing Uitn questions about It The accessary move¬ 
ments of the fuee in speaking or eating aic often 
siiJIiricnt to provoke or renew the paroxysm. At 
the same time, firm pressure made upon the painful 
part frequently gives relief, ami causes a sense of 
numbness to take the place of the previous agony' 
(SirJ. AVatsoub 

Facial neuralgia of a less severe type than tic 
douloureux is very much more common, in fact it is 
by far the most frequent form of the disease; the 
reason probably being that the trifacial nerve, lying 
superfidaily, and being distributed over a part of 
the surface which is usually unprotected hy any 
artificial covering, is very liable, for that reason, 
to he a Heeled by exposure to atmospheric influences, 
which are undoubtedly to he included among the 
exciting causes of tln« disease. Amongst other 
seats of neuralgia may he mentioned the arm, 
especially the forearm, the spaces between the ribs, 
especially between the sixth and ninth, iuid the 
lower extremity, where it most frequently aflects tlie 
sciatic nerve, giving rise to the affection known as 
Sciatica, which, however, not always being pure 
neuralgia, will be noticed in a separate article. 
Tlie internal organa may also lo tlie seal of 
neuralgia—e.g. the heart (some cases of Angina 
Pectoris, q.v.), stomach, or kidney. 
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The causes of neuralgia are various. Excluding 
inflammation of the nemma trunk or neuritis, the 
pain nmy bo excited by a tumour in earing on the 
nerve cn* originating in its substance, or by rough- 
ne,-s of a bony am face with which the nerve may 
bo in contact, as when it passes through a foramen. 
Sometimes, again, irritation applied to one branch 
of n nerve will give rise to pain at the extremity of 
another brancH of the same nerve, the sensation 
being reflected along the blanch which is not 
directly exposed to the irritation. Thus, facial 
neuralgia very frequently depends upon diseased 
conditions of the teeth, even if they themselves are 
not painful. In this way we may explain the pain 
in the shoulder which often accompanies disease of 
the liver; the pain in the thigh, which is often 
associated with irritation of the kidney; the pain 
in the left arm, which is often coincident with 
disease of the heart, &c, Persons sidle ring fiom 
debility, amumia, mul a gouty or rheumatic con¬ 
stitution arc so especially liable to neuralgia that 
these conditions, as also exposure to malarious in¬ 
fluences, must be placed among the predisposing 
causes. Amongst the exciting Cannes exposure to 
cold amt wet, or to a cold dry east wind, is the 
most frequent; hut fatigue, strong mental emotions, 
the abuse of tea, collce, tobacco, and alcoholic 
drinks, a wound or bruise, the retrocession uf gout, 
rheumatism, or cutaneous eruptions, &c. occa&ion- 
ftlly sill 1 icc to excite the disease. 

The lesources of the materia medica have been 
exhausted in searching for remedies for this cruel 
disease. But, in the first place, a careful search 
must he made for any possible local source of irrita¬ 
tion ; and next, ‘ hygienic conditions must l»e very 
carefully attended "to; fresh air, regular bodily 
exercise, freedom from worry and overstrain of 
mind, plenty of sleep, an aim ml ant supply of r\ hole- 
some nourishment, nro each essential’ (Ea^ge). 
Fatty food, as cod-liver oil, hutter, cream, is of 
especial importance. 

Of drugs which give immediate relief to the pain, 
morphia, especially when administered hypodermi¬ 
cally (q-v.), holds the first place. Rut it must he 
used with great caution, and not entrusted to the 
patient himself, lest a ‘morphia habit' become 
established. Aiibipyrin and cxnlgin, coal-tar 
derivatives recently introduced into medicine, 
sometimes lake llio" place of morphia, and are free 
from some of its disadvantages. Croton-chloral 
and gel semi um arc often useful in facial neuralgia. 
Relief from the sultering is often the first stop 
towards recovery. 

Rut in moftfc casus some treatment is necessary 
to remove the constitutional .state on which the 
neuralgia depends. Ivon, quinine (especially when 
the pain recurs at regular intervals), arsenic, phos¬ 
phorus, chloride of ammonium, are tho medicines 
most generally useful. But the treatment inu.st 
of course bo adapted to the disorders, frequently 
digestive, present in cacli particular case. 

LoguI applications can he of no permanent service 
in cases where the pain results from organic change, 
or from general constitutional causes; they will, 
however, ofton give considerable temporary relief. 
Amongst the most important local applications may 
he mentioned laudanum, tincture of aconite dr 
aconitina ointment, belladonna-plaster, and chloro¬ 
form (which should be applied upon a piece of linen 
saturated with it, and covered with oiled silk to 
prevent evaporation), mustard leaves or poultices, 
and small fly-blisters. Galvanism is also valuable. 

Lastly, neuralgia, bcin" a purely nervous affec¬ 
tion, is often influenced by means calculated to 
make a strong impression on the mind of the 
patient; and hence it is that galvanic rings, electric 
chains, mesmeric pusses, and other application* 
which, like these, act more upon the mind than 
341 
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upon the body of the patient, occasionally el feet a 
cu i e. 

In cases which have resisted all oilier mode* of 
treatment, Surgical incaHires are sometimes neces¬ 
sary—vix, acupuncture, mnvo slretcbiug (see under 
Sciatica), or, in the last lesort, removal of a 
portion of the nflbctcd nerve. 

Neuritis, a term applied to in Humiliation of the 
nerves. The disease is not very common, mul not 
very well defined. The symptoms are Uin-o of 
neuralgia, with impairment of sensation, or local¬ 
ised paralysis, nccouliug ns sensory or motor nerves 
arc atleeteiL 

Xcuroptern. See Insect*. 

Ncusat/o a town in the Hungarian province of 
Ikies, on the left bank of the Danube, opposite 
rclenvardein (q.v.). Fop. 21,381. 

Nousicdlcr Luke, n .small Jake on the north¬ 
west frontier of Hungary, 22 miles BE. of Vienna. 
It is shallow (13 feet), find 1ms Inst much of it* 
former area (133 sq. m.) by tlie draining of the 
adjoining inarches ~ fruin lfctiS to 1870 it was d \y. 
Its brackish watei* are valuable as medicinal 
baths. 

Neuss. an ancient manufacturing town of 
Iibenish Prussia, near the left hank of the Rhine, 
4 miles AY, of Diisseldorf bv rail. Its church of >St 
Quirimis* a notable specimen of the transition from 
the round to the pointed style, ^\as founded in 
1209. Nciifis 1ms flourishing ironworks, foundries, 
flour and iron mills, and limmifactmes of cottons, 
woollens, leather, paper, chicory, &c. Pop. (1875) 
13,303; (1885)20,030. 

jVenstndf, a town of Prussian Silesia, 25mlie* 
S\V. rjf Oppcln. It is the scat of considerable 
industry, woollen nml linen fabrics ami carpels 
being the staple manufacturer. Pop. (1875) 12,515; 
{ 1835 ) 20 , 003 . 

NcustatU, or Wienkh-Nkltktadt, one of tilt- 
most bean ti fill towns of Lower Austria, in situated 
32 miles S. of Vienna by rail. Tho town is over¬ 
looked by the large okl cattle of the Dukes of 
Babeuhcrg, now a milUmy academy, The castle 
cun tains a line Gothic chapel (1460), rich in 
painted windows; it is the burial-place of the 
Empeior Maximilian T. Tho old church dates from 
1230, and wiik restored in 1890; a Cistercian abbey 
(1444) and a towu-housc are, notable buildings. 
Locomotives and machinery, wire, bells, potteiy, 
Muieli, leather, and ribbons me amongst the manu¬ 
factures.. The city, called 4 the Ever-faithful,’ \vm» 
founded in 1192, ami was lelmilt after a great fire 
ia 1834. Pop. 23,735. 

NoiivStmlt-nn-dcr-IldiMlL a town of Rhenish 
Bavaria, at the foot of the Ilaidt Mountains, 20 
miles AV. of tipi res. Ils church, with several 
curious monuments, dates from the 14th century. 
It; manufactures paper, cloth, soap, wine, brandy, 
&c. Pop. (1875) 10,224; (1885) 12,255. 

Neustrelltz, capital of the grand-due by of 
Mecklcnhurg-titrelitz, pleasantly situated in a 
hilly district, between two lakes, 62 miles NNW. 
of Berlin. Pounded in 1733, it is built in tho 
form of an eight-rayed star, and contains the ducal 
palace, with magnificent gardens. Pop. 0360, 

NeilStrta, the name given in the times of the 
Merovingians and Carloviugians to the western 
portion of the Frank empire, after the quadruple 
division of it which took place in 511. Neustim 
contained three of these divisions. It extended 
originally from the mouth of the Scheldt to the 
Loire, and was bounded by Aqmtonia on the 
S,, and by Burgundy and Austiaxia (Fnmcia 
Oriental*#) on the E. Tho principal cities were 
Soissons, Paris, Orleans, and Tours, See the 
historical imps nt Europe. 
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Neutral Salts. See Salts. 

ilCHO’/tlifj'i Neutrals aro states which in 
time of war take no part in tlie contest, lint con¬ 
tinue partita intercom*© with both belligerents. 
The niin \\i tiie doctiini? of neutrality is to recon¬ 
cile the right of belligerents to carry on tlieir war¬ 
like operations with the no less undeniable right 
of other nations to pursue peacefully their imlinary 
business. For manv years after tlio risa of modem 
international law llie conduct of warfare was dis¬ 
cussed only with reference to belligerents, awl no 
intermediate relation between fin ally ami an 
enemy was recognised. Not, indeed, till the 
middle of the 18th century did the terms ‘neutral 5 
and ‘neutrality' come into general use; for not 
till then was a systematic effort made to regulate 
tlie relations of belligerents to nations standing 
aloof from the wav, hr to define their reciprocal 
rights ami duties. 

-As between belligerent states and neutral states, 
the principles whence spring the complicated rules 
of modern neuliality me in themselves extremely 
simple, On the one hand, the neutral, being 
neither judge nor party, must show absolute im¬ 
partiality in his dealings with both belligerents; 
on the "other hand, the belligerent must pay 
scrupulous respect to the sovereignty of his 
neutral neighbours. Accordingly^ throughout a 
war, neutrals continue diplomatic intercourse with 
both belligerents. A neutral state is not per¬ 
mitted to give armed assistance to either bel¬ 
ligerent, even though such aid may have been 
promised before the war; nor to leiid money to 
either side nv guarantee such loan ; nor to allow 
the passage of belligerent troops through Uh 
territory. A neutral in hound to prevent ami 
cancel all acts of hostility, either in the neutral 
territory itself or in the adjacent waters, and to 
pro]libit the exercise of any belligerent jurisdiction 
therein. So, if an attempt he marie by troops of 
either belligerent country to traverse neutral terri¬ 
tory, the neutral state ta hound to disarm and intern 
such troops, ami to net at liberty all prisoners of 
war found within its borders. Simula a neutral 
state deviate from its duty in any of these par¬ 
ticulars, the state injured is entitled to treat such 
deviation as a just cause of war. On the other 
hand, a belligerent is nob permitted to carry on 
hostilities within neutral territory ; nov to use 
neutral harbours for the purpose of fitting out 
expeditions against lus enemy. He must scrupu¬ 
lously observe all blie regulations of neutral states 
regarding the admission of cruisers or prizes into 
their ports. 

The relations of belligerent atates to the private 
citizens of neutral states involve greater difficulties. 
On land the property of neutral individuals is, of 
course, protected from belligerent- attack; to this 
rule an exception is furnished by the Uiglit of 
Angary (Low Lat. {friyttriit, 1 forced service’), 
under which a belligerent may seize the property 
of a neutral found in the territory of the other 
belligerent, and make use of it for the pur¬ 
pose of warlike operations, subject to bis paying 
compensation. At sea, however, the commercial 
interests of belligerent and neutral merchants art* 
so interne j veil that it is difficult to separate them 
and strike at an enemy without injuring a friend ; 
hence evor and again have arisen bitter contro¬ 
versies regarding fcho extent of a belligerents 
jlower over the property of neutral citizens at sea. 
Two distinct principles for regulating the maritime 
capture of neutral properly have at ditVcreut times 
prevailed. Ily the one principle, the nationality 
of the ship determined liability to capture, so that 
neutral goods on hostile ships" were liable to con¬ 
fiscation, while hostile goods oh neutral ships went 
free. By the other principle, the nationality of the 


property rtelenninetl its liability, so that neutral 
i goods went free even though * found on hostile 
j ships, and hostile goods were liable to seizinc 
| oven though found on neutral ships, Tn 18.7(3 the 
[ Declaration of Paris finally settled the nuestion 
; by providing ( 1 ) that the neutral Ikm should cover 
j mi enemy's goods, except contraband of war; ( 2 ) 
I that neutral goods, except contraband of war, 

1 should lint he liable to capture even under the 
I enemy's flag. The law, ns thus settled, is the old 
' rule, ‘Tree sliir, free goods,* without the ccirol- 
I lary, ‘Hostile ship, hostile goods/ Attempts had 
j frequently been made at an earlier period, particu¬ 
larly by Prussia in the Silesian Loan controversy 
I and by the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, 
to incorporate the rule into international law; it 
was, indeed, mainly through the opposition of 
Great Britain that 'its final acceptance was po?-t- 
poned till I 80 G. 

To the gcncial rule of liiaiitinie capture, ns thus 
determined, several impoilaiit exceptions must be 
noted, Belligerents continue to nave the right 
of intercepting, even on hoard of neutral vessels, 
such articles as are deemed contraband of war. 
The test to be taken in deciding what goods 
are contraband has been much discussed and is 
now ipiito unsettled (see Conteahand). The 
vessel, too, carrying the goods may be condemned 
along with its contraband cargo, where both belong 
to the same owner, or where false papers are found, 
or any other fraudulent device is resorted to, 
Another instance in which a belligerent is entitled 
to interfere with the ships ami property of neutral 
individuals is famished by the law of blockade 
(see BLOCK APE). Again, if during a war ships 
belonging tu neutial citizens perform certain classes 
of services on behalf of one of the belligerents, the 
other belligerent is entitled to confiscate these 
ships. Among sucli hostile services, against which 
a belligerent is entitled to protect himself, are 
reckoned the transmission of naval signals or 
messages, the carriage of military and naval 
despatches, and the transportation of belligerent 
officers or troops. Where a citizen of a neutral 
state engages in any forbidden ventures—whether 
it Vie carrying contraband goods, ^ mining a blockade, 
or doing other un-neutral service—the aggrieved 
belligerent does not complain to the neutral state, 
hut stakes at the neutral citizen directly by cap¬ 
turing his property and condemning it iii bis own 
piize court. The neutral stale does not appear in 
the matter at all, unless the penalty imposed by 
the prize court he such as is not warranted by 
international law; in this case the neutral state 
claims lepamlion for its injured subject from the 
oi Vend tag belligerent. 

The most unsettled part of the modern law of 
neutrality is that dealing with the obligations, 
imposed on a neutral state, of restraining the 
conduct of its own citizens and of enfoicing the 
due observance of neutrality on all peisons within 
its jurisdiction, Tn recent times the tendency lias 
been townidfi a large extension of the duties of 
neutral states in this respect. The movement was 
commenced by the Neutrality Act of the United 
States, passed in 1794, and re-enacted, with addi¬ 
tions, in 1818. The principles of these American 
statute* have been closely followed in the series of 
British Foreign Enlistment Acts, passed with a 
view of firming the Biitish government with suffi¬ 
cient power to enable it to fulfil the extended obli¬ 
gations of neutrality. Among the more important 
oftcncuH against neutrality which arc now struck at 
by the municipal law of most states are such acts 
as the following: To leave t-)ie neutial territory in 
considerable mint hers for tlio purpose of enlisting 
in the service of a belligerent; to accept letters of 
marque from a belligerent; to fit out within its 
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territory armed expei lit ions against a belligerent, 
Oj increase t/ieieru dm warlike force of any fudfi- 
gereut ship or expedition, At the name time a 
neutral state is nob bound to restrain it* subjects 
from trade in arms nmt munitions of war. The 
extent of the responsibility of neutral slates for 
the building and Jit tin# out of ships within their 
territory appeals still to he uncertain. Till lately 
the English idea seems to have been that the 
neutral government was umler no obligation to 
stop such proceedings, unless the vessel was ready 
to commence hostilities at the moment of its leav¬ 
ing neutral waters, but the events connected 
with the escape of the Alabama (see A L Ait am A) 
arid her sister-cruiscis during the American civil 
war showed the inadequacy of this view. The 
treaty of Washington, 1871, hy which all these 
questions were referred to arbitration, Aborted the 
arbitrators to apply, in addition to the ordinary 
rules of the law of nations, three new rules, known 
as the Rules of Washington. Those rules, owing 
to their loose phraseology, have iolsciI more ques¬ 
tions than they have solved, hut their general 
effect is immensely to extend the duties of neutral 
stales. 

Hcq Hall, Lita-iuttioiwl Law (2d cd. 1884) aud The 
Lliand Unties of NcvUxth (1874); 'NVIicaton, Inter¬ 
national Law (Eng. eik ly A, C. Boyd; 3d ed. IS.S'J|. 
For tho history of tlic growth of the law of neutrality, 
Running. Law of Nations. fcea also tho Letters of 
Historians, nod the works cited nt Kkrmy. 

Nouvillc, Alphonse Marie ire, the most 

popular of the youngest school of French Jointers 
of Vfc lle-sccnc^ M'fts horn at St Diner mi 31 st May 
1836, mid after studying under Delacroix painted 
a scries of successful pictures illustrative of French 
exploits in the Crimean war, Italy, and Mexico. 
Then came the war with Germany. ( Niinvillo 
fon#hi in ihc ranks aw) learned somethin# of ren) 
warfare from actual experience. Tliia know ledge 
imparted additional power to his next and last 
series of works, depicting incidents of that war, 
The attack at llorkc’s Drift and that at Tel-el- 
Kebir were also chosen hy him as subjects fer 
pictures. Neuvillo excelled moreover as^ nn illus¬ 
trator of hooks, his best work in this line being 
the designs for Guizot’s Ills to ire de France. He 
died in Paris, 20th May 1885. 

N^mvicdi a town of Prussia, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, Smiles below Coblenz, was capital of 
the mediatised principality of Wed ; the castfo of 
the princes lias a beautiful gulden, in wliieh are 
many Roman antiquities discovered here. The 
town contains an important institute of the 
Moravian Brethren, and there are some minor 
manufacture*. Pop. D6;5G. 

]¥er«7, a river of TtnbFm, Jtows westward from 
the south-west corner of Lake Ladoga to the Bay 
of CrorwtfuU, in the Gulf of Finland, passing 
through »St Petersburg, ami carries to the *ea ari 
enormous volume of water (greater than that of the 
Rhine) from the lakes Ladoga, Onega, Ilmen, and 
others. Its total length, with windings, is about 
40 miles; in places it is over 4000 feet wide, else¬ 
where tho channel is narrowed to 180 feet; and in 
one ur two places the navigation is embarrassed by 
reels and rapids. It is frozen on an average* fioin 
November 25 to April 21. By the Ladoga (Tonal 
the Neva communicates with the vast water-system 
of the Volga, ami thus it may be said to join the 
Baltic with the Caspian Sea, 

Ncvildn, one of the Pacific states of the Ameri¬ 
can Union, is ltoumlcd N* by Oregon and Idaho, 15. 
by Utali and Arizona, and S. and copyright i&i in ub. 
M r . hy California. Its greatest J, n. Mppiucott 
length from north to south is a Gn»r«w. 
little less than 500 miles, and its greatest width 
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fiom east to wc-4 i* more than 300 miles. In area 
{IIO.ftKJsq. in.) it is the fourth hugest state of the 
Union ; in population it is the lowest of all the 
stator and territories—(1870) 42,491; (1880) 62,206; 
(1890) 43,701. Nearly the whole of Nevada is in¬ 
cluded ill the Great Basin (q.v.), O nco occupied hy 
a meat inland sea, and aftenwinN by several great 
lake.- which have also disappeared/ Some of the 
deepest depressions of such a body of water are yet 
marked by \Vulkcr, Humboldt, Caisim, PviamUl, 
ami Wiiiiicmiicca lakes, and by other ' sink* * ami 
jiltiyav. The ancient shore-line^ a]e clearly \ i,slide 
in certain places, and the climatc v now arid and 
nearly mines-*, was once moist. The soil of the 
Great I'jimu at smuts time produced an abundant 
vegetation, whereas it in now almost totally unlit 
for agriculture, frowned upon by baiien tveeliM 
moniitaiuH, and ti avoided by regiimn of nearly 
absolute desert. At present t Nevada is a higli 
plateau with an average altitude of 4000 feet, 
crossed by numerous ranges of mountain* which as 
a rule me pajalhd mid separated by ralJeya from 
5 to 20 miles in width. Some of these valleys ore 
baneu and desolate; others, timing 1 1 which the 
rivers liow, have areas of arable land. The moun¬ 
tains contain rocks of every geological period; 
umiiv of then] nro vulcanic, aud there tire striking 
exhibitions of metamorpliic and trap rucks. In 
the valleys lie the sedimentary deposits of ages 
mixed with cinders and oilier volcanic plod nets 
which fell in many cases on the .surface of the 
extinct lake, mid at the mouths of the canons are 
vast moraines. Tlianmioial production of Nevada, 
especially of silver, has been enormous (see CVjM- 
stock Lode), Though the high grades of ore 
appear to have been largely exhausted, the pro¬ 
duction was nt lirsfc so great as to materially change 
the value of the precious metals, ami to promote 
Nevada bnsiiJy frwn an deceit tv a 

state of tlie Union. Mining is still tlie chief 
inteicst. A Hu all area in the north is drained by 
tho Owyhee River, a tributiuy of llm Snake, and 
another portion of the htate in the south belongs 
to tlie Colorado valley. ^ Otherwise Nevada lies 
wholly in the great basin of interior drainnge, 
where none of the water rearing tho sea. The 
streams disappear in tho sand or How Into ' sinks/ 
salt nr brackish lakes, or jtlaywt, which are shallow 
mud lakes that evaporate when Hib supply of water 
fails. The Humboldt lUver pursues a winding 
com.se of 350 miles. There are numerous hot 
springs, many of which are surrounded with in- 
ciitfltatiom ul tufa often in Ueitd and fantastic 
forms. Some of the hikes am nearly saturated 
solutions of borax and salts of sodium and potas¬ 
sium, anil in the valleys arc tracts of glistening 
alkaline deposits, which mark tho beds of extinct 
Inkcu. 

Tlie atm o si die re is dry, remarkably dear in 
winter, but filled in summer with minute part idea 
of dust, which produce endless a ud extraordinary 
effects of colour on the sunlight. The temperature 
is subject to extremes, and the rainfall is exceed¬ 
ingly light. It nowhere exceeds 13 inches, and 
scarcely aveinges more than 5 inches. Some 
sections receive no min for several successive years. 
tSage.brush and other dwelt plants capable of 
enduring drought form tlie native vegetation. It 
has been estimated that with careful irrigation 
about three per cent, of the land inay he successfully 
cultivated. The Mormons established a few tem¬ 
poral y camps in 1848, and in 1850 a settlement wfttf 
made at Genoa; hut the real history of the state 
Logins with tlie discovery of silver in 18.39. Nevada 
was separated from Utah territory in 1861, and in 
ISG4 was admitted to the Union as a state There 
arc thirteen counties hi the state, and the most 
important towns are Virginia City and Gold Hill, 
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which are contiguous and situated on the. Com¬ 
stock lode, and Unison, the capital. Within the 
wlalc llion; are over 000 miles of railway. The 
public schools. are under the control of a ft tat e 
maxi of education, ami there is a state univer¬ 
sity at Ileno. There are nearly 9500 Indian* in 
the state, mostly Pali*Idles anil Shoslumcft, and 
tin; schools cm the reservations are well attended. 

NttVPT.H, the capital now of the French depart¬ 
ment of Niovre. and formerly of the purnnee of 
Xiveviud?, is plctuvcwtucly seated nu a hillside, 
IKK) feet above sea-level, at 'the influx of the Nifcvrc 
to the Loire, 159 mile* by mil SSE. of Paris. The 
jSododantun of Un^ur, it lias been the seat of a 
bishop since 506; it* beautiful cathedral, restored 
in 1879, belongs mainly to the 13th century. The 
stately j*itk(in'ik-j(t'>tn , r x dating from 1475, was 
formerly the castle of the Dukes of Never* ■, and 
there arc also a line public garden, ft bridge of 
fourteen niche* over the Lone, a media*val gate¬ 
way, and a triumphal arch (1749) commemorating 
Fiinti-uny. The industries comprise. the jiuiimfne- 
tme of cannon, iron cables and chains, porcelain 
(introduced by Italians about 1565), Pop. (1872) 
22,270; (1S8«) 23,1510. 

NfYlailslc. a town of Ituwia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Perm, 50 miles N. of Ekaterinburg by rail, 
stands on the Siberian aide of the UviU Mountains, 
and on a tributary of the To 1ml. The district 
iiTouiid Neviunsk Ls‘fanifm> for its mineral wealth, 
particularly gold and iron. Pop, 16,066. 

Neville's Cross# See Riicoe, David. 

JieYiSi an island of the We»fc Indies, belonging 
to Great Britain, forms one of the Leeward Islands, 
and lie* 2 miles tiF,. of St Christopher, with which 
it lifts been since 1882 administratively connected, 
sending tliree (unotHuirtl ) members to the common 
legislative council. It V circular in form, vises in 
the centre to a wooded ancient crater (3200 feet), 
and has an area of 50 stp in. The lower slopes are 
cultivated, the .sumir-caiie being the principal crop, 
though limes amt oiange?* are grown to a small 
extent. Statistics aie given under St Christopher 
(c.w) Pop. (1881) 11,804. The capita is the port 
of Charlestown (pup. 1506). Nevis was discovered 
by Columbus in 1498 and colonised by England in 
1628. As long as the slave-trade lasted it was one 
of the principal marls for slaves in the Wot Indies 
The island lias mi Herod nincli at various times fiom 
hurricane* and earth quakes. 

Nevis, Bex. See Hex Neves. 

New Albany, capital of Floyd county, Indiana, 
is on the north bank of the Ohio River, nearly 
opposite Louisville. By mil it is 317 miles S- by 
K of Chicago and 267 iidles E. of St Louis. The 
city is well built, rmd is the principal manufactur¬ 
ing’ town in the state. It contains iron and bias* 
foundries, mlliug-niilN, nntteries and brick-yards, 
flour, woollen, cm ton, nnu jilaning mills Nrc. /while 
its platc-ghifts works are the largest In the United 
States. Pop. (1880) 10.-123 ; (1SU0) 21,000. 

New Alma den. See Almaden. 

New Amsterdam. Sec New Yoke. 

Newark, (1) a pint of entry and the capital of 
Eitfex county, New Jeircy, is on the Passaic lliver, 
9 miles by mil \V. of New York. Iti* a hund.HOine 
city, with several beauliml little parks and wide 
streets shaded with Hues of elms. It has a city 
hall, emut-bouse, public library, ami nearly 
15U cluucliL'.-, lint is mainly noteworthy for its 
manufaetmes. There me altogether 400 indus¬ 
trial ( establish intuits in Newark, producing bra** 
and iron wink, Imrdwatc and inucliinery, carriages, 
trunks, saddlery, bool* mid shoes, huts clothing, 
jewel buy, &c. _ Four \ ail ways pin vide f icqucnt com¬ 
munication with New York, which is maintained 
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[ also by river-‘'teamcvft; the line of docks is over ft 
I mile long. Newark was settled in 1GG0 by a colony 
[ from Crmnecticnt, and received a city charter in 
! 1830. Pop. (1850) 38,983; {1370) 105,059; (1890) 
175,000.—(2) Capital of Licking county, Ohio, on 
the Licking lliver (here crossed by four iron 
bridges), 33 miles by rail E. by N. of Columbus. 
Stoves and furnace*, boilers, machinery, wagons, 
Hour, woollens, and gla^s-warc are among its 
iiiamifactuicn. Pop. (18S0) 0600; (1890)14,363. 

NeW nrk'U 1 >Oii-T r t 1 U t, a town ai Notts, on a 
navigable branch of the river Trent, 18 miles 
bv mil NE. of Nottingham and 120 N. by W. 
o? London. It is appicached from the north by a 
causeway, H mile long, constructed bv Smeaton 
J in 1770, and" carried over the flat island formed 
j by the Trent on the west and the Newark branch 
1 on tlio cast. The line parish church, built mainly 
between 1350 and 1489, has fin octagonal spirO 
223 feet high, and contains a good brass of 1361. 
Other ediiiecs are the town-hull (1805), com 
exchange (1848), hospital (1881), codco-jmlacc 
(1882), free library (J8S2), and grammar-school, 
founded by Archdeacon Magnus in 1529. Newark 
lias a YLiy important corn-market and great 
mailing imW-Liios, besides iron and brass fouii- 
drie>, nmiiulVtores of boilers and agricultural 
implement*, mid idaster of Paii* works. Incor¬ 
porated bv Edward VI., it relnrned two members 
to parliament till 1885. Pop. (1851) 11,230; (1 SSI) 
14,018. A British town and Roman station, 
Newark in Saxon time* became the seat of a 
castle, which was lebuill in 1125 by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln (lienee llio name New Wark)^ 
and which long bore the name of the ‘ key of the 
north. 1 King John died in it (1216); and in the 
liieaL Rebellion it stood three sieges, in the second 
of which it was relieved by Prince Rupert (1644), 
wliUbt in the third it was surrendered to Hie Scots 
by onlcr of Charles J., who had just delivered him¬ 
self up (5th May 1016). It was then dismantled, 
mul U now represented only by a very pictur¬ 
esque ruin, mind which a public" garden'is main¬ 
tained by the corpoiation. Sec works by Shilton 
(1820) find Cornelius Brown (1879). 

New Bedford, a city and port of entry of 
Massachusetts, i* on the’Acushnet estuary (here 
crossed by a bridge 4000 feet long), 3 miles N. of 
Buzzard's" Bay and 5G miles by mil S, of Boston. 
Many of its private residences arc very handsome, 
while the public buildings include a city hall or 
granite, o. custom-house, 30 churches, a public 
library, and a line high school ($126,000). There 
is a hroad drive (4 miles) round Clark’s Point, at 
the extreniiLy of which there is a strong granite 
fort, For a century (1755-1861) New Bedford was 
the chief centre of the American whale-fisheries, 
sending out more than 4UU whaling-vessels, and 
receiving (50,000 barrels of sperm and 120,000 of 
! whale oil in a year; but this industry haa since 
declined, till now only some 80 whaling-vessels 
belong to the port, and the people have turned 
their attention mainly to manufactures. Besides 
several great colton-iuilla (nearly 500,000 spindles), 
the city contains foundries, oil-refillcries, and manu¬ 
factories of drill*, cordage, boots and shoes, Hour, 
glass, plated ware, carriages, candles, &c. Pup, 

(1880) 26,845 ; (I860) 40,705. 

New Berne, a city and port of entry, capital 
of Craven county, North Carolina, is situated at 
the junction of the navigable Non so and Llio Trout 
(here crossed by a long bridge), 107 miles by rail 
»SE. of Raleigh. It exports tar, .turpentine, and 
lumber, ami early vegetables for the North. It 
manufacture* railroad-cars and cotton-seed oil, and 
has also a wood-pulp factory, sawmills, and an 
oyster-canning establishment/ Pop. (1890) 7832, 
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NcwI)Cry« JdJIN, a London bookseller, inti¬ 
mately liquidated with Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Christopher Smart, Smollett, and many other men 
of letters, was descended fmm an old bookselling 
family, and born a farmers son, in the Berkshire 
parish of Wall ham St Lawrence, about mid-nunuicr 
1713. Uo had first a shop for general waies at 
Heading, and about 1744 settled in Loudon as a 
vendor of hooks and such medicines as Dr James’s 
Powder—the panacea of Horace Walpole as of 
Goldsmith. He was the first to publish little honks 
for children such as have ever mice been popular, 
and he was himself, in conjunction with Giles ami 
Grillith Jones (1722-86), and perhaps Goldsmith, 
javfc author of some of the best of the series, as llie 
lixtoricB of Goody Two-Shoes and Giles Gingerbread 
and the Travels of Tommy Trip. Ho published 
many hooks of a more useful character, a complete 
list of which is given in Mr Wbl.-diV careful volume. 
In 17oS lie started the Universal Chronicle^ or 
Weekly (inzeiley in the numbers of which the cele¬ 
brated Idler was lirsl printed. The PtiUir Ledger, 
commenced in X7G0, has continued to our own Jay 
—in its early numbers appeared Gohtamiih’s Chtncw 
Letter y, later reprinted as Tht Citizen of the. World. 
Ilia death took place 22d December 1767. lie had a 
genius for advertising, even to an ingenious method 
of bringing in allusions to his hooks and wares in 
the text of his stories. Johnson sketched him 
humorously as 'Jack Wliirier 1 in No. 10 of the 
Idler . It was to Francis Newhery (1743-1818), 
his nephew .and ultimate successor, that Boswell 
tells us Dr Johnson told him lie sold for sixty 
nail (ids the manuscript of Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, in which John Newhery has been 
immortalised as ‘ the philanthropic bookseller in 
St Paul’s Churchyard, who lias written so many 
little books for children. He called himself their 
friend, but he was the friend of all mankind.' 
This transaction has occasioned much dillicnlty, as 
Boswell himself gives no date, while the accounts 
of Miw Piozzi and Hawkins differ very materially, 
and Mr Welsh has discovered that B. Collins of 
Salisbury on October 28, 176*2, paid Goldsmith £*21 
as one-third price of the hook. Boswell describes 
the hook as then ‘ ready for the press; 5 Mrs Piozzi 
says Johnson procured the distressed author ‘sonic 
immediate relief;' Hawkins Rays the price that 
Johnson brought him was £40. “ The year of the 
sale by Dr Johnson was most likely 1762, when 
the greater part of the hook was written• and it is 
most probable that Johnson did not mean that lie 
brought the whole mini, hut only an instalment of 
it. See Charles Knight’s Shadows of the Old Book¬ 
sellers (18U5); and A Bookseller of Last Century, 
by Charles Welsh (1883). 

New Brighton, a post-village of New York, 
bean tifnJIyjsituated on the north-east shore of Staten 
Island, G miles SW. of New York city. Its houses 
are mostly villa residences, though it possesses 
dye-works, a paper-factory, &c, Steamers run 
hourly to the metropolis. Pop. (1880) 12,679. 

New Brltllftl, a manufacturing town of Con¬ 
necticut-, 9 miles by vail SW. of Hartford, engaged 
in the production of hardware, cutlery, locks, 
jewellery, hooks and eyes, hosiery, etc. It is a 
pleasant city, with two large parks, and contains 
ch q state armoury and normal school. The water- 
supply is from a reservoir of 175 acres. Pup. (1880) 
11,800 j (1890) 19,010. 

New Britain) by Germans called Nel’-Pom- 
umiN, an island of tho Western Pacific, separated 
from the north-east coast of New Guinea by the 
Dam pier Strait. The interior is almost wholly un¬ 
known. In the forest-clad interior there arc several 
volcanoes, active and quiescent, the highest being 
the Father (3900 feet). The ctiinAfo is hot and 
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moist. Cocoa-imts, yams, banana*, bread-fruit, 
hotel-nuts, and similar fruits arc; the chief piodliet«. 
Fi-h are caught in great numbers. Tim natives, 
cannibals of the Melanednn division, nm warlike, 
hut suspicious and crafty. They make handsome 
canoes, with sails and outriggers, cavtheuwaie 
voxels, baskets, mats, See. The sling, stone ;l\c, 
and spear are their favourite weapons, They 
worship good ami evil spoils. Area, 9600 srp hi. 
The population of tho several islands is not know n. 

Sec Iiomilly, The Western Par if e <niJ A r cr (fuiuta 
(188(1); IWll, Wanthrint/s in tt W\hl Country {ii&3}; 
and Parkinson, Iu\ Bismarck-A* chiptl (1^7). For map, 
see New Gu.ve.i. 

New Brunswick, a province of the Dominion 
of Canada, is hounded on the N. and SW. by llie 
province of Quebec, from which it is ftepnrntcil by 
the liver Resiigmiche; on the N by tho CJtiileur 
Bay; K. by the Gulf of St? Law rence and Northum¬ 
berland Straits—the latter separating it from 
Prince Edward Bland; S, by llie Bay of Fiuidy 
and part of Nova Scotia; and on the W. by the 
statu of Maine, Hie boundary with tho latter being 
the St Croix ami St John rivers. It lias An area of 
27,32*2 srp m.—ifithei smaller lb an Scutlnnd. lbs 
cumd-line is 500 miles in length, interrupted only 
at tbe point of juncture with Nova Scotia, wheie 
an isthmus not mine tlian 11 miles Inroad con¬ 
nects the two provinces, and (lit ides tbe waters 
of NorIhiiniheiland Straits from those of the Bay 
of Fundy, across which isthmus is the Cliignocto 
Ship-railway (1892). The nurface of tlnj country 
is generally undulating. There are low hills skirt¬ 
ing the Bay of Fundy and the rivers of St John 
and Ilcstigouche, A feature of the const-line is 
the number of line harbours, which have been o-f 
great value as a means for exporting tbe timber 
for which the country in famous. 

Several important rivers trave:so lho province; 
among tho principal is the Sfc John, 450 miles in 
length, and navigable for vessels of 100 tons to 
Freddie tun, the capital of the province, 90 miles 
from the moi. Above this point smaller vessels 
and steamboats ascend for 12,7 miles. Tim commy 
drained by the St John and its tributaries com¬ 
prises about nine million acres in New Brunswick, 
ns well as eight million in Quebec and the atate nf 
Maine. The Miramiehi ltiver, 220 miles hm«j anil 
7 miles wide at its mouth, is also navigable lor 
some distance. Tim Rostigouche is 3 miles wide 
at- its entrance into the Guileur Bay, ami over *200 
miles in length. Tho lakes aie numerous, but of 
small extent, the largest being Grand Lake, 30 
miles long and 3 to 7 milon Mine, communicating 
with the St John River, 50 miles horn llm sea. 

The population of the province in lygl was 
321,120 ; in 1801 (estimated) nearly 400,000. Jn 
1881 theiewerc 109,091 Catholics, 81,092 Baptists, 
46,71)8 Church of England, 42,888 Presbyterians, 
and 34,514 Methodists. < The population included 
93,387 poisons of English origin; 101,284 Irish ; 
49,S20 Scotch ; 1401 Indian ; 6310 German; French, 
o6,335. The principal cities anil towns are St 
John {including Poitland), (44,000), Fredericton, 
tiie capital (6700), Moncton (6000). The provin¬ 
cial govern merit is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, ass is ted bv oji executive council, a legis¬ 
lative council of eighteen, and a legislative assem¬ 
bly of forty-one members, elected by the people. 
The province semis ten members tu the senate, 
and sixteen to the Dominion House of Commons. 

Like that of ninny other parts of Canada, the 
climate of Ne\v Brunswick is subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. The mean temperature for the 
year 1885 was 40* «T* F. at St John ; the highest 
and lowest temperatures for the year being 81 g 
and -15* respectively. If, however, the climate of 
n country ta to be judged by its effects on animal 
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lift!, that of New limns wick may be pronounced 
nuu of the best in the world. 

The revenue is largely made up of subrirlios from 
the Dominion government and front what L called 
* toritorial revenue,’ including the piocmL of land 
and tinifjer sales. The educational institutions 
Mipported by law rue the Provincial University, 
the training or normal school for teachers, ami a 
complete system of free common schools. 

The imports of New Brunswick for the year 
ending June 1830 weie valued at £0,577,037, of 
which .>*2,420,s85 came frmn Great Britain and 
83/260,440 fnun the Uultral States ; the exports for 
tliu same year weie .>6,700,393, including 31,*204,373 
not the produce of Now Brunswick. Timber was 
the principal item. 

AgriciiUmoi* the chief industry in New Bruns¬ 
wick. Except in a portion of country adjacent to 
the roast of the Bay of Fnmly, the soil is very 
fci tile, and every kind of grain and rouLs piodnoed 
in England i\ gimvn, as well as others. Attention 
h;w Ijecii paid to live-stock both by the government 
and private breeders ; and recently the govern meat 
hus established a stock farm. The province, owing 
to its cheap coal and proximity to the markets of 
the world, has also many advantages as a manu¬ 
facturing country. The * principal articles id ami- 
fact ured are sawn lumber, leather, cotton and 
woollen goods, wooden-ware, paper, iron-castings, 
mills, and mill machinery, holts and nuts, lailvvay 
engines and carriages. There are indications of 
considerable mineral wealth, and a number of 
mines ave Iveing successfully worked. Shipbuild¬ 
ing instill extensively prosecuted, although it lias 
been much interfered with by the substitution of 
iron and steel for wooden vessels. 

Land may he obtained in the province by settlers 
on reasonable terms—in fact, practically free, if the 
conditions of settlement are carried rnit, inquiring 
the improvement of the land to a small extent, 
reasonable cultiration, and residence for three 
years. Laud is also put up to auction rib au unset 
price of £1 per aero. Improved farms can be nail 
in most parts of the province at reasonable prices; 
many farmers having moved to Manitoba mid the 
North-west, as they can there (start their families 
with le*s capital. 

There is plenty of sport of all kinds in the pro¬ 
vince, nnd some of the finest trout and salmon 
foiling in the world is to be bad. Close times for 
animals anil biuls are strictly observed. 

It is generally held that*New Jhunswick, as a 
part of Nova Scotia, was ceded by Fiance to limit 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The 
boundaries of Nova Scotia, however, were not well 
defined at that time, find the country along the 
St John River lenmined a subject of dispute which 
was not Jin ally nettled until the treaty of Paris in 
1763 conceding and ginivanteeing to (Iieat Britain, 
in full right, Canada with all its dependencies, 
When in 175.) the memorable expulsion of the 
Aeadiuus from Neva Scotia tool; place many of 
these people retired to wliat is now known as New 
Brunswick, and settled along the upper St John 
River, the Mirumielii, and iti the eastern pruts of 
the province. The first British settlers in the 
province emigrated from Scotland to the Miunmehi 
district in 1701; and in 1733, at the close of the 
American revolution, when the exodus of the 
loyalists from the United States took place, a large 
body -settled near the pinout city of St John and 
along the St John River. For the map, bee 
Canada. 

New Brims wick, capital of Middlesex county, 
New Jersey, is at the bead of navigation on the 
Raritan River, 31 miles by rail SW. of New York, 
ami is the terminus of the? Delaware ami Raritan 
Canal. It eonltun* a Roman Catholic cathedral, 


and nearly a score of other churches, and is the 
seat of KutgevV College (1771), connected with 
which is the theological seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, as well as an observatory ami a 
state agricultural college and model farm. New 
Brunswick is noted fur its great india-rubber 
fucLories, and has also iron and brass foundries, 
and maim factories of hosiery, lamps, needles, 
papevlningings, &c. Pop. (lSSo) 18,238. 

Newburgh, a royal burgh nf Fife, near the 
Firth of Tay, 11 miles ESE. nf Perth. It arose.in 
connection with the neighbouring Benedictine 
abbey of Lintloves fe. 1196); and \\\ its vicinity 
also "is tb(- 1 famous Cross Macduff. Pop. 2374. 
See A. LvungV Limtoreti uml Newburgh (LS76). 

Newburgh, capital of Orange county, New 
York, is on the west bank of the Hudson (here 14 
mile wide), 57 miles by rail N. of New York, amid 
the gJ and secimry of the Highlands. Its handsome 
edifices, villas, and gardens, rising 31)0 feet fiom 
the liver, command a uohle prospect. The city 
has, besides foundries, boiler-works, shipyards, 
iiud powder-mills, muniifaetuies of woollen and 
cotton goods and carpels, leather, Hour, t>onp, oil¬ 
cloth, brushes, paints, planter, tiles, &c. Large 
(jmuititie* of butter, grain, flour, and coal tire 
shipped heie, Newburgh was the scene of the dis- 
banunient of the American army, 23d June 1783; 
and ‘ Washing ton’s Headquarters ’ is preserved as 
the properly ui the state. Pop. (188D) 18,049. 

Newbury, ft thriving market-town of Berk¬ 
shire, (in the ‘swift 4 Kennel, 17 miles IV. bv 8. of 
Reading and 53 from London. Its gray old church, 
rastoml in 1867 at a cost of £13,000, is a fine 
Perpendicular edifice, with a uohle Lower added in 
1510 by John Winchcombe or Smallwoode, otherwise 
Mack of Newbury,’ a famous clothier, who sent a 
bundled of his own men to light at Vtnddon. The 
huge Italian corn exchange was built in 1862, in 
which year was started a great yearly wool- 
market; and still mme recent are the handsome 
municipal offices and the new grammar-school, 
though this claims King John for its founder 
(1216). Newbury—'new 1 only as distinguished 
from the old Roman station of Spinw (now Specu) 
—besides lias many ancient and wealthy charities. 
It was incorporated by Elizabeth in 1596, and the 
borough bouiularv was extended in 1378. Pop. (1801) 
4275 ; (1851) 6574 ; (1831) 10,144. Two hard-fought 
battles took place hero in the Great Rebellion— 
the one between Charles and Essex, on 20th Sep¬ 
tember 1643; the other between Charles and 
Manchester, on 27th October 1044. The advan¬ 
tage of tile first was, on the whole, on the side of 
the king, but it cost the lives of Lords Falkland 
(((.v,), Carnarvon, and Sunderland, to whom a 
memorial was erected in 1878. The second would 
have been a decisive royalist defeat but lor Man¬ 
chester’s hesitancy. 

Sl*c tlio History of Newbury (1839), a work on the two 
battles by >V. Money (1881), and Ids History of the 
Ancient Town of Newbury (Oxford, 18S7). 

NcwlmvyilOV't, a city and port of entry of 
Massachusetts, on the south hank of the Momtnac, 
3 miles fiom its mouth, and 37 miles by mil NE. 
of Boston, A long, shady High Street, with a pond 
of six acres, is its chief ornament. Shipbuilding 
is carried on, and there are a number of large 
cotton and shoe factories, besides manufactories 
of combs, huts, pumps, <&c. Here ’Whitelielil, who 
died in 1770, is buried. Pop. (1885) 13,706. 

NYlrV Caledonia, an island of the South 
Pacific Ocean, belonging to France, and lying 
midway between the Fiji Islands and the ‘cast 
coast of Queensland. Tlio Loyalty Islands, Isle 
of Pine3, anil some others, with a total area of 
12,50 sq. m., are politically dependent upon New 
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Caledonia. This principal island is about 24U 
miles in length, 25 in average breadth, ami lias an 
area of 0150 *q. in. Thn long axis runs from north¬ 
west to south-east; the interior is greatly broken 
by irregular mountain-chains (highest point, Mount 
Humboldt, 5380 feet); and the entire island is 
surrounded by coial-ieefs. There arc good har¬ 
bours on the east coast, hut the only one used is 
Noumea, the capital (4001 inhabitants), tm the 
south-west coast* In the valleys the soil is fruit¬ 
ful, producing the cocoa-nut, coffee, maize, tobacco, 
fruits, &C. But the most valuable natiual products 
are miiieial*, especially nickel, with copper, cobalt, 
antimony, chrome, &c. There are several useful 
timber-tree?. Promising attempts have been made 
to introduce wheat, the vine, and the silkworm. 
Turtle and fish are abundant. Locusts frequently 
devastate the crops. Besides the smelting of the 
minerals, meat is preserved and sent to France, 
and some soap and tapioca are mami/nctmcd. 
Wines and spirits, Hour, drapery, ■ groceries, iron¬ 
mongery, machinery, coal, &e. are imported to the 
annual value of £333,800, and nickel, cohalt, and 
other metals, silver coins, preserved meat, copra, 
coflee, &c. exported to the average value of £154,800. 
Every year about 123 vessels of 92,400 tons visit 
the island, one-half being British. The total 
population in 1885 numbered 56,403, thus made up 
—aborigines (Canaques), 35,650; French colonists, 
6437 ; convicts, 7544; liberated convicts ami politi¬ 
cal prisoners, 3814 ; ollicials and others, 3018. The 
island was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, 
and was annexed by France in 1853. Site began 
to use it as a convict station, and after 1871 sent 
out great numbers of political prisoners, mostly 
Communists. The aborigines arc a mixture of two 
types, one resembling the Polynesians, the other 
the Papuans. They were formerly cannibals, ftml 
delighted in war, yet were hospitable, and skilful 
tillers of the soil. They live now chiefly on vege¬ 
table food, Leprosy is a scourge amongst them. 
See the French works on New Caledonia by 
Lenrire (1878 and 1884), Kiviere (1880), Chtutier I 
(1884), Corded (1885), and Moncelon (1880). 

New €nstlc 5 capital of Lawrence county, i 
Pennsylvania, on the Shorn ago River, 50 miles by 
rail NfNW. of Pittsburg, contains a college, large 
rolling-mills, foundries, and manufactories of nails, 
furnaces, and Hour. Pop. (1890) 11,581. 

Newcastle, a port of New South Wales, 
75 miles NE. of Sydney by rail, at the mouth of 
the Hunter River, "it is the chief port of the north 
coast, its shipping nearly equalling that of Sydney; 
coal and wool are the main exports. The harbour, 
which is defended by a fort, is dangerous during , 
storms from the ESH Pop. (1881) 15,595 ; (1890) 
20,000. 

Newcastle, Dukes of. See Cavendish ami 
Pelham. 

Ncwcastle-iimler-I/}Jiie, a iiariinmcntary 
and municipal borough of Staffordshire, mi the 
Lyme brook, 16 miles NNW. of Stafford anti 
147 by rail NW. by N. of London. Pop. (1801) 
4604; (1881) 37,493. The aspect of the town 
has of late years been much improved by the 
widening of the main thoroughfares, and the 
erection of new public buildings, notably the 
town-hall (1890) and the high school (1876). 
The latter was reconstructed under a new scheme 
in 1874 from the amalgamation of various 
ancient charities (the earliest founded 1602); its 
distinctive features are the study of natural science 
ami modern languages. The parish church, partly 
Early English and partly Decorated, was rebuilt 
in 1876 from designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, and has 
a quaint old square tower of red sandstone with 
pinnacles, and a lino peal of hells. The niami- 

fact lire of lints was formerly a speciality of the 
town, hut has of late voam been discontinued ; 
blowing, mailing, and the making of paper ami 
army chi tiling me now the principal Industrie?., 
whilst the sun minding district is noted far it-, 
potteries, and minieimm cnal-t*lilies are worked. 

Of the castle, from which the town derives iis 
name, all traces have entirely disappeared ; it was 
built by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, the youngest 
son of Henry 111, Newcastle, which confers the 
title of duke* upon the family of Clinton, to turned 
two members to parliament from 1353 to 1885, >inee 
which time it has only had one i epicsentative. 

Novo H8 tlC-lipOll-Tylie. a city ami county 
of itself, scaled on the north bank of the Tyne, 
275 miles from Loudon, 117 from Eilinbwgli, nod 

10 from the German Ocean. It is the seat of a 
bishopric founded in 1882. The city is governed 
by a corporation consisting of n mayor, 10 aider- 
men, and 48 town-conneiJlois, and it returns two 
members to parliament. Pup, (1801) 28,294; 
(1841) 71,850 ; (1881) 145,359; (1890)180,060. 

During the Etonian occupation of Britain the high 
ground overlooking the river in the ncighhnmhobil 
of the castle was the site of the military station of 
Fans AClii. The ‘ Human u all ’ would probably form 
its northern boundary. Soon after the abandon¬ 
ment of Pon^ AiYii by "the Homans, the Angles took 
possession of it. Subsequently it apm*ars to have 
been a monastic settlement, and at the time of the 
Conquest was known as Monkckc&tor, Pandon, 
which until 1209 was a vill quite distinct from New¬ 
castle, is supposed to have been the place where, 
about 053, Ferula, son of Honda, king of the Mid 
Angles, mid Sigebert, king of the East Angles, were 
baptised by Bishop I'inan. When the Conqueror 
arrived at MonkclieHtcr in 1072 there was nothing 
tn be seen of tlio bridge above water, and the town 
was too small or impoverished to victual Ids army. 
Robci t Cur those, on his return from an expedition 
against Malcolm in 10SO, constructed a fortress 
here, which was named the New Castle. The south 
postern is probably a fragment of bin work. William 
Rufus is stated—on doubtful authority—to have 
rebuilt the castle, and to have granted to the in¬ 
habitants of the growing town many privileges ami 
immunities. He besieged the castle in 1005. The 
present keep— one of the most perfect examples of 
a Norman stronghold in the kingdom—was built 
between 1372 ami 3 377 at a co*4 of £911, 39?. 0<L, 
ami the Great Gate of the castle—the Black Gate a^ 
it is now called—in 1247, at a cost of £514, los. lid. 

In the time of the timt three Edwards the town 
wo* enclosed hy a wall, 8 feet thick ami over 12 
feet high, which embraced in its circuit the monas¬ 
teries of the Black, the White, eukI the Giey Friars, 
the Benedictine mmneiy of St Bartholomew', 
together with the vill of Pandon. The levies for 
tlie Scottish wms were usually directed to assemble 
at Newcastle. In 1644 Newcastle, which lmd 
declined fur the king, was besieged for ten months 
by the Scots under General Leslie. This loyal 
resistance of the town to the forces of the parlia¬ 
ment is commemorated in tlie motto which it bears 
on its coat of arms ‘Fortiter Defemlit Triumphant * 
Events of tragic importance in the annals of the 
tow n were tlie visitations of the Asiatic cholera in 
1831 and 1853, and tlie great lire which destroyed 
so much of the old town in 1854. 

The city occupies a striking and picturesque site, 
being built for the most part on steep slopes and 
gently rising ground. It abounds in contrasts, 
hucIi as the grim old keep and the High Level 
Bridge; the modern Grey Street and the nutrient 
Side; the stately stone buildings erected by 
Grainger and the half-limbered Elizabethan houses 
with projecting stories ami latticed casements; 
the Elswick Works, a mile in extent, and Jesmoml 
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Deuf\ (Mic of the loveliest ravines in the country ; 
the closely-packed hillsides ami the rolling expanse 
of cnminmi called tho Town Moor, ^ 

The principal remains of autimiity in Nevi castle 
are the Norman keep; the Black (late; the 
cathedral of Sfc Nicholas; the elm relic* of St John 
and St Andrew; portion* of tho Edwardian walls, 
with the Durham, IJcber, Mordaunfc, and Plummer 
towel-s, and the SctYW-porb Gate ; part of the Plack 
Friars Monastery ; fragments of the house?* of the 
Austin Friars and the Friars of the Sac; and 
-several mansions of the lGth and 17th centuries. 
The church of St Nicholas, ndw the cathedral, is 
said to have been founded by Osmund, Bishop of 
Salisbury, in 1091. This early structure wan 
deployed by lire in 12U?. The present Iniilding 
belong to the Decorated and Perpendicular period*; 
tho nave and transepts dating frojii 1359, the 
chancel from 136S, and the tower with its beautiful 
architectural ciown Horn about 1435. All that 
remains of the previous edifice is some masonry 
above the arcades, together with an Early English 
pillar hi lilt up in the north-east pier. The ruredos, 
eveeted in 1H8S, is of hue unpolished UttoNUter ala- 
ha.ster with splayed screens of Caen stone. In cano¬ 
pied niches around the central figure of Christ rue 
statues of Northumbrian saints and the four evan¬ 
gelists St John’s Church, built in the latter part 
of Heavy IA reign, contains much of tho original 
Norman work, with Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular additions. St Andrew's Church dates 
from about 1175 to 1185, and retains some interest¬ 
ing Transitional features* All •Saints' Church was 
rebuilt in 1736-90 an the site of the cluuvh of All- 
Hallows, founded in the 12th century. There arc 
twentv-one other places of worship in the city con¬ 
nected with the Established Church; the Roman 
Catlndics have four churches, one being the cathe¬ 
dral of St Mary, erected in 1844 from the designs of 
Pugin; arid the various other religious bodies are 
jepresented hy about sixty chapels and nieeting- 
ho u serf. 

The central part of Newcastle w itli its stately and 
ornate buildings is a monument to the genius uf 
Richard Grainger (1798-1861), a man of lowly origin, 
who, by his vast building themes, quite changed 
the appearance of his native town. Urey Street 
and Grainger Street, Built In 1834-38, are tlie finest 
thoroughfares in the city. Monuments have been 
erected to Earl Grey (1838} and George Stephen- 
son (1862). The towndiall, built in 1863, stands 
near tlie cathedral. Associated with it are the 
corporation offices and the corn-market. Other 
public buildings arc the guildhall and exchange 
on the Sandhill, the former (which occupies the 
site of the hospital of St Catharine) dating from 
1658, tlie Moot lhdl (1810), the gnieinl post-office 
(1876), the central police-courts (1874), the gaol 
(1823-28), the Wood Memorial Ilall (1870), the 
Trinity House (chape!, i\ 1651; hall, 1721; nhns- 
hou>c, M’Cp, 1782-95), the Central Exchange News¬ 
room and Art Gallery (1838), the Assembly lluoms 
(1774-76), the (branch) Hank of England (1834), 
the Royal Arcade (1831-32), the Butchers’Market 
(1835), covering nil area of 13,966 «cp yd., and the 
barracks (1896). Thai e arc two theatres in New¬ 
castle. The museum of the Natural History 
Society was erected in 1883-84 at a eosb of £42,009. 
It contains valuable collections of British birds, 
fossils from tlie coal-measures, and a unique series 
of Bewicks drawings. The Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society (1793)ha* a library of about 49,090 
volumes. The public library (1881) contains over 
68,000 volumes. 

There aic two useful collegiate institutions in 
Newcastle ulliliated to the university of Durham— 
the Cullegcjif Medicine (1851) and the College of 
Science (1ST!): the College buildings were opened 


in 1888 and 3885). The Royal Free Grammar. 

1 school, founded in 1523, lias since 1870 occupied 
new premises oil’ Westmoreland Eoatl Among the 
various benevolent institutions in Newcastle are 
the Royal Infirmary (1761), the Jesus Hospital 
(1631), the Kcelmeii’s Hospital (1701), the Trinity 
Almshouses (incorporated 1492), the Northern 
Comities Institution for the Deaf and Dumb (1861), 
the Fleming Memorial Hospital (1887), aiul the 
Northern Counties Orphan Institution (1876). 

Tlie Central Railway Station in Neville Street 
(I860) is the terminus"for all the trains entering 
Newcastle, with the exception of those on the 
Illy th and Tyne section of the North-Eastern Rail¬ 
way, which mu to New Bridge Street Station. 
Tramways have been laid from tho centre of the 
city to the chief suburbs. The public pleasure- 
ground* of Newcastle are the Town Moor (987 
acres), Cattle Lca/.c>, and Nuns Moor, the Learns, 
Elswick, Brandling, Heaton, and Armstrong Parks, 
the CnuiduH reel cation-ground, and desmond Dene, 
For tho Armstrong Park and Je&nionil Dene, New¬ 
castle is indebted to the munificence of Lord 
Armstrong. 

Newcastle is connected with Gateshead hy throe 
bridges: (1) the High Level Bridge, erected in 
1846-49 from the plans of Robert Stealiciison and 
1 T. E. Harrison, at a cost, with tlie site and 
j appro aches, of £491,153. It is 1337 feet long, and 
consists of six cast-iron arches, which, springing 
from piers of solid masonry, support a railway at n 
height of 112 feet and a roadway at a height of 83 
feet above high-water (see Yob Jl. p. 440). (2) The 

| Swing Bridge, erected 1868-76, at a cost of £233,006, 

| on the siteot tlm Roman, medireval, ami 18th century 
| bridges. The movable portion, which w'eighs 1450 
tons and is 281 feet long, is worked by hydraulic 
| machinery, and can be swung round in 99 seconds. 
1(3) The * Red hough .Suspension Bridge, erected 
! 1363-71, at- a cost of £35,000, is 1453 feet in length, 

I ils height from high-water mark to tlie under 
side of Die arch being 87 feet. Newcastle is well 
sun nil cd with water. Hay and cattle markets .are 
held on Tuesdays, corn-markets on Tuesdays and 
Satmdays. The port of Newcastle is a very ancient 
and important olio. Since 1S40 between 70 and HO 
million tons of stuff have been dredged from the 
bed of the river, which is now navigable hy large 
vessels to Elswick. Since the river came under 
the juris diet ion of the Tyne Commissioners im¬ 
provements on a large scale have been made. The 
total number of vessels using the port during the 
year 1889 was 14,767, of a net register tonnage of 
6,914,392. Tho quay, tho great tannin us uf the 
river-traffic of the port, is about 1540 yards in 
length, and, as the depth of the river there at low- 
waler is 20 to 22 feel, vessels of large size can he 
moored in safety. Since the 13th century the chief 
trade of Newcastle has been in coal A charter 
was granted by Edward III. to the burgesses to 
dig for coal outside tlie walls in 1350. Tfie out¬ 
put of the northern coalfield, of which Newcastle 
is the centre, in 1889 was 39,101,182 tons, During 
this period tlie number of persons employed in the 
collieries, &e. was 115,440. In 1889 10,529,401 tons 
of coal aiul coke were shipped from tlie port of 
Newcastle. One of the principal industries of New¬ 
castle Is shipbuilding, the liver Tyne being second 
in order of production to the Clyde. In 18,39 
281,710 tons of shipping were launched on the river, 

The principal manufactures of Newcastle are 
locomotive and murine engines, machinery, heavy 
ordnance, carriages aiul harness, white and red 
lead, sheet and pipe lead, glass of various kinds, 
earthenware, chemical manures, alkali, cement, 
bricks, tiles, and fireclay goods, colours, shovels, 
grindstones, wire rope, nails, sails, &c, The must 
important works at Newcastle are those of Sir 
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W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Limited, 
foil illicit in 1847. They comprise blaat-funiaceH, 
engine-shops foundries, and steel-works. Since 
the amalgamation of the original linn with that of 
0 . Mitchell & Co., shipbuilders, ab Walker, in 
1882, several ships of war with their armaments 
have keen completed at Elswick, the largest being 
ILM,& Vidor in of 10,000 tons. Prom tho engine- 
works of It. Stephenson & Co. (founded by George 
Stephenson in 18*24), and 11, \V. Hawthorn, Leslie 
& Co., locomotive and murine engines have been 
sent to all parts of the world. Newcastle is the 
birthplace or Lords Ehlon ami Colling wood, Mark 
A ke aside, Charles Hutton the mathematician, and 
Lord Armstrong. 

Si'O Cray’s Chowjraphui (16D); and tho histories of 
the town by Bourne (1730), Brand (1780), an anony¬ 
mous writer—suppoaed to bo the Ecv. John llnillio 
(1801},* E. Mackenzie (1827), Wolford (3 voIp. 1884-87), 
K. J. Chariot on (1885), and J. II. Boyle (1S00). 

iVcW'dlWftllJj a city of China, the principal 
port of the province of Manchuria, stands on the 
river Liao, 20 miles from its mouth and 120 from 
Mukden, fclio capital of Manchuria. By the treaty 
of Tientsin (18*18) Ncw-chwung was' opened to 
foreign trade. But the accumulation of alluvial soil 
in the lower retichex a! the river pwenLs vocals 
ascending it; they are obliged to load and dis¬ 
charge at Yiug-tzu, at its mouth. It is llieru the 
Europeans are scttleil, and they call Yiiig-tstu by 
the name of the treaty -port New-ehwang ;< This 
last is now a greatly decayed place. Ying-tzu 
imports cotton, woollen, and silk goods, sugar, 

□ ier, metals, opium, tobacco, iSte., to the annual 
lie of £577,700 (average of three years ending 
with 1889), and exports beans, silk, ginseng, 
skins, and horns to the luniunl value of £] ,381,500. 
The import of Indian opium lias fallen from 
£572,000 in 1800 to £9135 in 1SS9 ; the people now 
consume native M/ittelirirkm opium. The pert is 
closed four or live months from November with icc. 
Large quantities of salt are manufactured in the 
vicinity. Since 1872 Scottish Presbyterian mis¬ 
sionaries have been working here; there is also a 
Roman Catholic mission. Pop. 90,000. 

NoVCOIllb, Snioy, astronomer, was bom at 
AVallace, Nova Scotia, 12 th March 1835, graduated 
in 1858 at the Lawrence Scientific School, at 
Harvard, and in IH 01 became a professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in the United Statu* navy. He was appointed 
lit once to the naval observatory at Washington, and 
in 1877 was placed at the head of the ollice of the 
ollieiftt A merlean Ephemcris and Nautical A Imanac. 
lie organised the government expedition to observe 
the transit of Venus in 1874, and in 188*2 observed 
the transit of the same planet at the Cane of Good 
Hope; Uq liacl aheady been sent to Saskatchewan 
(I860) and to Gibraltar (1870-71) to observe 
eclipses of tho sun. In 1884 he undertook, in 
addition, tho duties of the chair of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Ilis writings embrace over a hundred papery and 
memoirs, and include especially most exact tables 
of the motions of the planets. He baa also pub- 
Iidled several volumes on |>oHtical economy. Pro¬ 
fessor Newcomb 1ms received doctorates from 
Columbian University (at Washington), Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Leyden, ami Heidelberg, and 
numerous other honours, both in America and in 
Europe. 

^civcoillCDj Thom. vs, the inventor of a Steam- 
engino (q.v.), was bom at Dartmouth in the later 
half of the 17th century, and died in London in 
August 1729. In 1705, along with Cawley, a 
Dartmouth glazier, anil Savory, the manager of a 
Covnisli mine, he obtained a patent for what i-s 
now known as the atmospheric steam-engine. 
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Some six years later his in veil lion was hi ought 
into use for pumping water out of urine?. 

Xcw<llffAtc» Sin IlOKKii (171<M8O0) V was bom 
and died at Ailuiry in Warwickshire, having sat 
for many years m parliament as member for 
Middlesex and the university of Oxfnnl. He was 
a great antiquary, but imw is chiefly remembcied 
an tlie cm lower of t lie New di gate prize poem at 
Oxford, winners of which have been He her 
(1803), John Wilson (180G), MiluuiTi (1812), Hawker 
(1827), Lord Hellomo (1832), Faber (183d j, Stanley 
( 1837), Iviiskin (1930), Sliniip (1812), M. Arnold 
(1843), Sir E. Arnold (1852), J. A. SynioiidH (I860), 
AV, X Courthope (J864), and AV. JI. Mnlloek (1871 ). 

t New Englaml, a collective name given to the 
six Eastern Hiatus of the United States of America 
—Maine, New Hampshire, Vennont, Ma^aelinsclts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut— embracing an area 
of 05,000 sq. m. The people, distinctively known 
as Yankees arc celebrated for industry iu\d enter¬ 
prise, 'The joint population in 1S90 was 4,692,904 ; 
tliis is more than one-thirteenth of tho entire 
population of the republic, while tlie area of New 
England is le?s than one-fiftieth of the total area 
of the United State-. For the influence of the 
INmtuiw who settled here, see Fwke, The 1kglu¬ 
ll ings of JVar England (1899). 

Newellt, an old market-town 8 miles NAY, of 
Gloucester. Pop. of parish, 2989. 

Nciy Forest, a triangular district of south-west 
Hampriihc, 9 miles SAV. of Southampton, bounded 
AV, by tho liver Avon, S. by the Solent and 
English Channel, and NE. by Southampton Water. 
It measures about 14 by Ifl miles, and lina an 
extreme mea of 144 sq. m., or 92,365 acres, of 
which, however, only 64,232 belong to the crown 
demesnes. The district seems to have been wooded 
from the earliest times ; its present name dates 
from 1079, when the Conqueror here made a 
1 mickle deer-frith/ and cleared away several ham* 
Jots. Tliis a fibre* tation, enforced )>y tJie savage 
‘Forest laws, 1 was regarded as cm act of the 
greatest cruelty; and the violent deaths met by 
two of his sons, Richard and AYiHiam Rufus:, of 
whom one was killed here by a stag, ami the other 
by an arrow, were looked on as special judgments. 
The deer were removed under un net of parliament 
(1951) ■ and under another of 1877 the New Forest 
now is managed by the court of \ r eidercrs us n 
public pleasure-ground and cattle-farm, Enclosed 
plantations occupy about onc-fourth of the entire 
area, the remainder being- open woodbind, bug, 
and heath. Tim principal trees are oaks ami 
beech. The former were once much used ns timber 
for the navy; tlie mast of the latter still feeds 
large Jiords of swine. There is also a herd of small, 
rough-coated ponies. The hollies the rhododen¬ 
dron?, and therewith tlie general absence of under- 
wood, give a beautiful nark-like aspect to the 
forest, points within which or on whose verge arc 
Lyndlmrst, Beaulieu, and Lynringlon. 

See Gilpin’s Forest Scnitr.il (ed. by F, G. Heath, 1070); 
Bl ei cklitore's Craihck Nvludl (I860); mid J, K Visa's 
2’hc iVtii* Forest (1808 ; 4tli or‘Artist’s edition/1683), tho 
last with AY, J. Linton's bixty-threa engraving* of wood¬ 
land views by Walter Crane, and twelve etchings by 
Hey wood Sunnier. 

Newfoundland {New*fmidland' ), an island 
and British colony in North America, not yet incor¬ 
porated with the'Dominion of Canada, lies at the 
month of tlie Gulf of Si Lawrence, separated from 
Labrador on the north by the Straits of Belle Isle 
(q.v., II miles hiuadj, and extending in lab from 
4(i a 38' to 61° 37' N., and in toil" from 62’ 44' to 
59° 3(V ML In shape it resembles an equilateral 
triangle, of which Cape Bauld on the north, Capo 
Race on the south-east, and Capo Ray on the 
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simth-west form the angles. It is 370 miles in 
length, 21K) miles in Whdth, and ha* an uvea of 
4f\2bO s(|. in.—a fifth ]l l "S tlmn England Pop. 
(IS74) 1<K,0 oS; (1884) 103,121. ‘The coast or 
Labrador from the entrance of Hudson Strait to 
a line to lie ilruwn due north and south, from 
Ann* Sublon on the taiil coast to the fifty-second 
decree of north latitude*, and nil the islands adja¬ 
cent to that part of the said coast ot Labrador, 1 
L claimed n> constituting a dependency of New¬ 
foundland, During the fishing season hi each year 
about 30,009 inhabitants of Newfoundland visit 
Labrador, and live about it** hwUww, either cm 
shore ov in their vc-sels for about llnce months in 
each year. The population of Newfoundland and 
Labrador amounted in 1884 to 11)7,333, of whom 
75,334 weie Homan Catholic.-, Gl),000 member* of 
the rilurch of England, and 48,707 'Wesleyan 
Ml* thodists. The able-bodied fishermen numbered 
33,0(i0. and about 21,00) women ami children were 
abo engaged in curing fish. 

The island, as seen from the sea, presents a wild 
and sterile appearance. Its surface is dim-sided 
i by mountain*, ponds, mid lakes. The mountains 
in the Avalon Peninsula (stretching south-east 
from the main portion of the island, ami connected 
with it by an isthmus of only about 3 utiles in 
width) rise in some eases to over 2000 feet above 
sea-level. The number of tbo lakes and ‘ponds' 
i* remarkable, and it has been estimated that 
aljout one-third of pic whole surface is covered 
with fresh water. The coast-line is everywhere 
deeply indented with bays and erduuyks. ' These 
bay* Vary in length from 23 to 70 mile*, am oi 
gwat breadth, aud are lined—as indeed the whole 
coast iy —w 1 tl i excel len t li arl h j ur.s. The ri vers are 
narrow and winding. t Much of the soil is produc¬ 
tive, and there is considerable cultivation along the 
seaboard of the settled districts, but careful cx- 
\Aorntion h a# shown that tho best land and timber 
me in fclio river-valleys and upon the west count. 
Largo tracts of very good timbor„ ehieilv pine 
and ^mice, exist in several parts nf the island. 
The groat body of tbo people being employed 
oitbor in the fisheries or in establishments con¬ 
nected with them, little attention used to be paid 
to the culture of the soil. In 1845 the only 
crop* raised were oats and bay; but within 
leLent years large supplies of grain, vegetable, 
and garden seeds have been imported \ and now 
about 1,000,000 bushel* of potatoes are produced 
a linn ally, mul turnips, hay, earn its, clover, barky, 
and oats are cultivated with success. This island 
l><;s'3eft.se» many mineral*. The chief seat of copper- 
mining is around the sduite. of Notre Dame liny. 
The ore is found in connection with the serpentina 
nwks, which are spread over an area of 5000 .sip m. 
Up to 1870 ilio value of copper and nickel ore ex¬ 
ported was $4,029,889, or nearly €1,000,000 sterling. 
Ornbl has been found. Itioh 'deposits of lead ore 
exist in several places. Gypsum 1ms also been dis¬ 
covered in immense<pzancities, and marbles an bath 
eastern and western shores, ltoofing-fdatc is found 
iu aimndance. Coal and iron exist side by »idc 
near the west coast, but their development in 
uuuivtuufttely hampered by claims set up by the 
French Lo a light to use the- strand far drying Jisli 
* free from interruption ' by the colonists. The 
same* claims have seriously impeded mining opera¬ 
tions in several parts of the island. 

A great variety of valuable Jkh L fojiuil the 
wntoiri of the colony and its dependencies, but coil, 
honing, and .salmon are the ino-t important. The 
capture of scab and the canning or lobsters also 
add to the resources oi the New found! an dors. 
About 250,000 seals are annually taken and their 
akins sent to Great Ilritain for miuuifucturiu" 
purposes; tho ‘fat' l* made into seal-oil, which is 


1 used in manufacturing ancl for lubricating purpe se-.. 
TLie iiulustvy of cunning lobsters, Lhongli com¬ 
menced since 1880, has an annual value of 
about $500,000. Several factories for canning 
lobsters have been elected by the French upon the 
i coo *Is of Xtiir/ffuadland over which they have 
certain rights, bub the legality of this action U 
contested by the colonists, upon the ground that 
the lobster is not a 4 Jisli ’ but a crustacean, and 
that canning lobsteis is not ‘diying fjsh/ The 
average animal value of the herrings* exported tutd 
consumed in the country is about $000,009, and 
that of the ft ah non exported about $100,000. 

The people chielly depend for ft livelihood upon 
the product of the coil-Jisliericft, of which there 
are three distinct limn dies—namely, the Labrador 
fishery, the shore fishery, and the hank fishery. 
The average annual value of the cod-fishery is 
$0,034,242. This calculation iucliidcH the dried cod- 
lisli exported, the rpuiiitiLy consumed by the popu¬ 
lation, and the oil extracted from the Jinli. From 
25,000 to 35,000 people and 1200 vessels engage in 
the Labrador fishery, aud the animal export is 
valued at ahrml $1,500,000. The shore fishery its 
prosecuted along- the whole coast line in New¬ 
foundland, and is the mainstay of tho very large 
porfcirm of the population who" from poverty, ftge, 
or disinclination refrain from going either to the 
Labrador or bank fishery, or divide their time 
lie tween fanning and fishing. The bank fishery [> 
prosecuted upon the 4 lhmk&/ so called, which lie to 
the south wards of Newfoundland. These ‘flanks' 
are submarine plateau* extending over a tract 
averaging about G(Xf miles in length and 200 mile* 
in breadth. The depth of water over tho ‘flanks’ 
vaiiefi from 100 to fJ(J0 feet, and the most pi od ac¬ 
tive ground is known as the * Grand Hunk. 1 Amer¬ 
ican, Canadian, and French fishermen also resort 
to those ‘flanks' to iisli, the French using their 
islands, St Fie no arid Miquelon, as a base of opera¬ 
tions. Ihifc it is necessary to procure fresh supplies 
of herring, caplin, and squid at frequent intervals 
for use as bait upon the 4 flanks/ and this can only 
he obtained, at the seasons when most wanted, and 
without meat delay and expense, in the southern 
hays of Newfound land, chiefly in Foitunc and Pla¬ 
centia hays. Newfoundland' does not now allow 
the bait-fishes to be exported ioi bait except 
under licenses, for which a large fee lias to be paid, 
ami the result has been a considerable decrease of 
tlie catch upon the banks by foreign fishermen. 

The revenue of the colony for the year 1888 was 
$1,730,029, aud the expenditure $1,831,441, while 
the public debt was $3,335,589. In the same 
yecu: tlie colony imported goods to the value of 
$7,420,400, of which Great Britain contributed 
$3,203,229, Canada $2,011,144, and tho United 
States $1,000,000. The exports were valued at 
$0,523,137. 

In 1882 a contract was made with a company for 
the construction of a railway from St Johns to 
Halls Bay, a distance of about 230 miles, After 
85 miles of tho railway—from 8b John’s to Harbour 
Grace—had been completed the work of construc¬ 
tion was suspended. In 18S6 tlie government of 
the colony commenced, and in 1887 completed, a 
branch-line to Placentia. A contract was afler- 
waids entered into with another company to com¬ 
plete the railway to Halls Pay by 1895, and a 
project^ to construct a line from tlie cost to the 
west side of the island bas been revived. Tlie 
Atlantic cables of tho Anglo-American Cable 
Company hand at Heart’s Contents on the eastern 
side of Newfoundland, and at Placentia, on the 
western side. There are about K00 miles of 
telegraph in the colony. 

The early history of Newfoundland is Involved 
iu obscurity. It was discovered 24th .June 1497, 
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in tho mgn of Ilenry VII., hvJnlm Cabot, ami Llie 
event is noticed by the following entry in the 
accounts of the piivy-puniO expenditure • ‘ U97 t 
Aug. 10. To liyin that found thu Now Isle, £10/ 
It was visited by the Pwtngne-o navigator, thenar 
cle Cortcrenl, in 1500 ; and within two Years after 
that time regular fisheries were established on its 
ehore.s hy the Portuguese, Biscayans, and French, 
In 1578, 400 vessels, of which fifty were English, 
weie engaged in the fishery. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
(ij.v.ji with his ill-fated expedition, arrived in St 
Jolni'a Harbour, August 15811, and fnunidly took nos. 
Bossion of the island in the name of (Juecn Elizabeth. 
Li the return voyage the expedition wos scattered 
by a storm, and the coin man tier lo^t. In 1021 Sir 
George Calvert (afterwards Lord Bultimuic) settled 
in the great peninsula in the south-east, and named 
it the Province of Avalon, The histoiy of the 
island during the 17th and part of the 18th cen¬ 
turies is little more than a record of rivalries and 
fends between tire English and French fishermen ; 
hut by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the island was 
ceded wholly to England, the French, however, 
r*turning certain privileges in connection with the 
catching and drying of iish on the coast extending 
from Capo Bonavistii on the east to Point Niche 
on the west., lly the treaty of Veisaillc.s (1783) 
the boundaries were so changed as to extend 
from Cape John on the east to Cane Kay on 
tlio west, and at the same time the French "were 
promised ‘freedom from interruption bv tho com¬ 
petition of the British.’ This promise the French 
construe and urge so as to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the interior adjacent to 
coasts over which their rights extend, and much 
friction consequently exists between the French 
and the people »f Newfoundland, A governor was 
appointed in 1728. The present form of govern¬ 
ment, established in 1855, consists of the govemor, 
an executive council, or cabinet of seven members, 
ft legislative council of fifteen members {appointed 
by the crown), and a general assembly of thirty- 
feix monitors (elected by the people). Everyman 
of twenty-one years of age, a British subject and 
I'Yti years a resident in the colony, is entitled to 
vote at elections. 

Seo L. A. Anspuoli, Thu History of the Island of New¬ 
foundland (1827); Little, The Oovemnwit of Newfound¬ 
land (1865); W, Fraser Uno, Newfoundland to Manitoba. 
(1881) j Murray nntl Howlcy, ti colon kit l Survey o f New¬ 
foundland (1881); Hatton and M, Harvey, Newfound- 
fond, the Oldest British Vohm it (1883); Howley, iWfli- 
asiical History of Newfoundland (1888), and French 
Trenti/ Jliphts in Newfoundland: the Cme for the Colony 
(1890). For the map, aeo Canada, 

Newfoundland' a breed of dogs originally 
introduced into England from tho island or Now- 
found land, where they were used for draught pur¬ 
poses, As the mastiff at that time was scarce, and 
the St Bernard had not yet appeared in England, 
the Newfoundland became exceedingly ennui ion, but 
has been ecfifwed in popularity of Into years hy the 
other two breeds mentioned. In general appear¬ 
ance the Newfoundland is a Ur^c and imposing dew, 
mild in expression, but showing great strength. 
The head should he large, with ears falling close; 
neck long, if possible; joins strong and well 
ribbed up, a point seldom seen in tliis breed ; tail 
long anil powerful, as it is used greatly when 
swimming; coat, long anil wiry ; colour, black 
without any white markings, Much discussion 
was caused hy Kir E. Landseer’s well knmvn picture 
of a black and white dug entitled 4 A Distiiignislieil 
Member of the Humane Society* (1838), An at¬ 
tempt was made to prove that fcha black and white 
dug was the true Newfoundland * but it is now 
generally regarded as a cross from \\\<s, black. The 
black and white variety, now known as the Loud- 


scor New found land, has been kept pure tor iiiaiij 
generations; it is now almost as pure, ami cer¬ 
tainly as hfiiubonic, ns tho original variety. The 
Newfoundland is a splendid w?iter-dog, mid takes 
to the sea at ati early ago. He k also a natural 
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retriever, and, though hiim-elf too heavy fur iield 
woik, baa been extensively lifted to Annul the 
oulinaiy lplriovcr. From lii* formidable appear- 
mice, combined with docility and intelligence, he 
makes a capital watch-dog, for which purpose ho is 
extensively used. 

NovgiltC, a celebrated London prison, y kinds, 
at tlic western extremity of Newgate Street, 
Opposite the Old Hailey, The exterior presents 
high dark stone walls, without windows. It wa& 
long the chief criminal prison of city ami county, 
hut is no longer ii*ert lor prisoners to lie tried at 
the Central Court, and is in the hands of the 
Court of Aldermen. The earliest prison bore was 
in the portal of the new gate of the city as early an 
1218 ; and hence the name. About two centimes 
nflenmiri* it was rebuilt by the executor of Kir 
Richard Whittington, whose ntatue with a cat 
stood in a niche, till its destruction by the great 
fire of London in 16GG. The present edifice was 
erected in 178(J, but the new buildings were greatly 
damaged by lire in the Gordon Riots of that year 
(see Boswells Johnson under that date), when 300 
prisoners, felons as well as debtor*,yvvere released 
and let loose upon the public. This awful scene 
is described by Dickens in Burnaby lliuhjv. After 
the passing of thu Prisons Bill in 1877'Newgate, 
being cons id in ed ft very costly and redundant 
establishment, was gradually dismed, and is now, 
except during sessions or when ihc gallows is in 
requisition, practically closed. The NeivyttU CttU 
emlar contains biographical notices of the most 
notorious murderers, burglary, thieves, amt forge is 
who have lu?en conlinea within its walls. 8ee 
GrillitliB, Chronicle* of Newgale (1884). 

Nciv Grnimdn. Seo Colombia. 

Rciv dllincib an island of Ant bral aria, the 
largest in the world except the Australian con¬ 
tinent, from which it is separated by the shallow 
island-studded Torres IS trait, 80 to 90 miles wide 
at iG narrowest part, about the meridian of 
the York Peninsula. There is now no doubt 
that tho two region* at one time, probably during 
tho Miocene epoch, formed continuous land, and 
an upheaval of less than sixty fathoms would 
suffice again to unite them. The hundred-fathom 
lino, m> determined hy ’Wallace, would also include 
the insular groups of Join, Biak, Kuk, Mftfor 
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(Xnfor), ami Amherpoca in Geehink I lay; Am, 
imav tlie *cmth-we*t coa^l; Mysol, Salwutty, 
ilfitaiita, ami Waijiu at the north-western, ami 
l lit* Loll triad e ami 1 > T Entreeruiteaux Aveli jj ielay«>o.^ 
at tlic suuth-t'jmtorn extremity uf New Guinea, 
lint eNewliLMG the mainland is washed by deep 
writei*, ranging from *>00 to 1.300 fathoms on the 
smith-eastern and northern seaboards. It is dis¬ 
posed in the direction from north-vest to south* 
east, rire telling from Cape Gocdc Hoop (‘Good 
Hope '), just south of the equator (0* 19' ». and 132* 
30" E.), for about M00 miles to South Cape, over 
7o0 miles helow the equator (10 3 SV S. and loCf 48' 
E. lint owing 1 to its extremely it -regular shape, 
somewhat resembling a huge aawvian, the width 
varies from under *20 miles at the narrowest parts of 
both extremities to 480 mile* at the broadest part, 
about 141° E. long., giving a total area roughly 
estimated at 320,000 sq. tin, nv rix times up. largo 
as England. The inland thus foirns three some¬ 
what distinct geographical divisions—a largo 
central mass fiom wliich two peninsulas project 
-south-east and north-west. The south-east pen¬ 
insula is defined by Iliion and Papua Gulfs on 


the north and south counts, while the north-west 
peninsula is decomposed into two secondary mem* 
hens by the Mariner Inlet, which penetrates from 
the south-west .side to within 20 nines of Gcclviirlc 
Hay on the north-went coast. 

Most of the interior is still a terra incognita ; but 
the more salient physical features of the island 
have already been roughly detennined. It is 
essentially a mountainous and even an alpine region, 
being traversed in its entire length by lofty ranges, 
l>y far the highest in the Oceanic world, and in 
some places rising ‘2000 or 3000 feet above the .snow¬ 
line. These ranges, which in the Lwo peninsular 
regions form single eontinuotis .systems, develop 
in the hvoudev central parts two or mme parallel 
chains with a general sou tli-easteily trend, at many 
points approaching close to the coast-line, and 
elsewhere enclosing extensive nigged plateaus. 
Thus, the Arfak Hills of the north-weak peninsula 
( 10,000 feet) are continued in the central region hy 
the Charie.s-Louis range, which for nearly 300 mile* 
appeals to main tain an altitude of over 14,000 feet, 
with many peaks towering to heights of 18,000 and 
even 20,000 feet. Parallel with this chain inns the 



northern coast range, known as the FiuEterre 
Mountains (11,500 feet), which to mi iiil to east- 
waul* in an imposing headland projecting in the 
direction of New Hritain, and enclosing Huun Gulf 
on the north side, lie tween the^o two chains run 
the liismaick and Ivriitkc ranges ( 10,000 feet), the 
latter discovered in I8s7 hy l>r LI. Zolleu About 
the same time Count P/eif, mlministrator of Gor¬ 
man New Guinea, penetrated from the north coast 
still further inland in search of expansive table¬ 
lands suitable for settlement; but lie found the 
whole surface broken into ft confused mass of steep 
mountain* composed mostly of old sedimentary 
rocks—altogether ‘a rugged, hopeless region 1 inter¬ 
sected by deep gorges, but few open river-valleys. 

All these mountain-rangesconverge in the ‘-onth* 
ea-jt peninsula in it single lofty chain which tra¬ 
vel *os the whole of British New Guinea, bub the 
various sections of which take the names, of the 
Albert; Victor, Yule, Owen Stanley, and Lome 
ranges, in their order from west to east. Hut the 
nomenclature is still far from settled, an*I much 
confusion has been caused by recent travellers m- 
lMudng peaks tuul crests iu\d even rivers already 


determined by previous explorers. The prevailing 
formations appear to be very old phi tonic and 
sedimentary locks. Gneiss anil granites crap out 
in the Arfak highlands; elsewhere stratified clay- 
slates and old limestones abound, containing shells 
identical with those of south-east Australia; quartz 
and greens tones occur on the south-east coast re¬ 
sembling those of the auriferous region in New 
South Wales, and there are numerous other in¬ 
dications of the presence uf gold in many districts. 
Earthquakes are frequent in some places, but no 
active volcanoes appear to exist, although there 
arc several comparatively recent craters on the 
spurs of the Owen Stanley range, while pumice 
and scoriic cover the flanks of the Finis terre Moun¬ 
tains. 

One result of the explorations lias been the 
discov oi y of a surprising number of considerable 
rivers in every part of Sow Guinea. The three 
largest appear to be the Ainhcrno [M amber tin, ov 
1 Great River 1 ) in Butch, the Empress Augusta in 
German, and the Fly in British territory. The 
Awbcnio (the Eochussen of Butch geographer*) 
descends from the Chavles-Loiris range to the east 
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siilt? of Uudvink Bay, when? it develops tin extensive 
delta. The Empress Augusta flows fiom the un¬ 
explored central water-navting north-nantwards to 
tiie coast at Cape della Torro in 4° S. ami IFF 30 r K, 
entering the sea in n broad, deep channel without 
any delta. In the rainy season it Is navigable for 
many miles by large vessels, and both tlio main 
stream and several tributaries are accessible fora 
long way to river-steamers, Hut the largest of all 
New Guinea rivers is certainly the Fly, which 
rises on the southern slope of the central water- 
parting and flows mainly south-east to a delta 
of vast extent- oil the west side of the Gulf of 
Papua. The Baxter (Mia Kum), which enters the 
sea farther west, opposite Cape York, is an in¬ 
dependent- stream unconnected with the Fly. This 
great- estuary, which was discovered in 1815 by 
Blackwood and named after his vessel the Fly, was 
ascended in 1876 by IVAIbcvfcis for 500 miles in a 
* team-launch, and again in 1889 for over GOG mites 
by Sir W. Mnugregor. Tho tides ascend the Fly 
for 150 miles, and 90 miles* higher up it is Joined on 
its left bank by the Strickland. Farther east 
several other copious stream* flowing from the 
main range through British territory to tho Gulf 
of Papua have also been either recently discovered 
or for the first time surveyed. Such arc the 
Douglas, Centenary, Stanhope, ami Queens 
Jubilee, all of which converge in an almost con¬ 
tinuous common delta about the head of the gulf. 
But here again the terminology is much confused, 
the Don "las and Jubilee being respectively Black¬ 
wood's Ail'd and the already partly -fwuveyed Ami. 
Mr Itovan’s Philip also is merely the upper course 
of the Aird, of which tho Centenary appears to be 
an eastern and the Nowhery a western branch. 
The oast side of Papua Gulf is joined by other 
navigable streams from the Owen Stanley range, 
the more important of which aro the »Sfc Joseph, 
flowing from Mount Yuie to Hall Hound; the 
Yniiapn, draining tho southern slopes to Bed scar 
Buy, and followed by Sir AY. Macgrecor on his 
expedition to Mount Victoria (Owen Stanley) in 
188ft; the Kemp Welch, flowing lo Hood Bay; 
and the Davadava and Hadava, reaching the 
coast at Milne Bay, In German territory also, 
besides tho Empress Augusta, no lens than nine 
new rivers have recently been discovered, one of 
which, the Markham, gives easy access a long way 
into the interior. 

The whole of New Guinea lies within the track 
of the south-east trade-winds, which prevail from 
March to October, and which are charged with 
much moisture from the Pacific. These are fol¬ 
lowed for the rest of the year by the north-west 
monsoons, whose rain-bearing clouds are condensed 
on the cold alpine slopes of the island. The con- 
seipience is that the ram or snow fall is considerable 
in every part of the conn try, anti Uij*, combined with 
an average high temperature of from 8 F to 90* F., 
results ill a hot, moist climate on all the low-lying 
coast-lands ami JlnviaJ valleys. So excessive is the 
moisture in some places that 4 bootfs put aside for a 
day or two grow a crop of mildew nearly’ half nn 
inch in thickness * (Guillcmtml). Hence fever is 
endemic, not only in the lowlands, hut to a con¬ 
siderable height above sea-level, tho malarious 
exhalations being carried upward* by the atmo¬ 
spheric currents, ns ou the Central African plateaus. 
At the same time its action is most capricious, and 
its true character still hut little understood. ‘It 
may he very troublesome where weather, soil, and 
other conditions should bo favourable to health, 
am) perhaps almost absent under tho opposite con¬ 
dition ^ 1 (Coutts Trotter). Exactly similar pheno¬ 
mena have been observed in tropical Africa, and 
it may be inferred that New Guinea, as a whole, 
i* as unsuitable as that continent for European 


settlement, lint .-.nine of the upland? beyond the 
fever zone may he found adapted, if not "for per¬ 
manent colonisation, at least for the establishment 
of health-reports for olliciak, luuleis, and mission¬ 
aries. 

Thanks to it* abundant inin/nll, varying altitude*, 
high temperature, and position intermediate be¬ 
tween the Asiatic and Austmlian botanical area*. 
New Guinea is almost everywhere clothed with a 
rich and highly dh ersilied 11 oi a. The vegetable 
/one.- appear to be even superimposed as in Mexico, 
and Sir \Y. Mnogrogors party, after parsing suc¬ 
cessively through the domains of tropical plant**, 
sncli as the cocoa-nut, sago, banana, mango, taro, 
and sugar-cane, and of such temperate or sub¬ 
tropical growth* as tbi? cedar, oak, jig, nenria, 
pine, and tree-fern, were gladdened on the higher 
slope* by the sight of the wild strawberry, forget- 
me-not, daisy, buttcieup. and other familiar British 
dant*. Towards the sumniiU those went succeeded 
)v n true Alpine in which Himalayan, 

I] nine an (lCiuibalu), Now Zealand, and suh- 
rm tare tic forms woie all numerously represented. 
In general, uibnieal vegetation ceases at about 
11,091) feet, and shrubs at 12,000, the latter being 
overlapped by the Alpine zone. In New’ Guinea 
the Asiatic ami Malayan Homs me far more richly 
represented tlmn the" Australian, as shown by the 
absence or uirity of the eueafyiitus, of which ar. 
many as ii fly varieties are round in the southern 
continent, ’indigenous forms are numerous, and 
include many specie of palm. 

On the other hand, the New Guinea fauna i> 
much more cla>cly related to that of the Austral 
tlmn to tlmt of the northern hemisphere. This is 
seen in the almost total absence of placental mam¬ 
mals and tho presence of over thirty .specie* of mar¬ 
supials, such n-s the cuscus and kangaroo, as well 
as the boirer-biid, of lvltieh two new species were 
discovered on the Owen Stanley range. Here 
also were found the European lark ami black¬ 
bird in curious association with the bill of Paradise, 
of which typical New Guinea bird many varieties 
occur. Scmcclv any birds of prey are found, it 
circumstance which may explain the )iie*encc of so 
many folios—parrots, cockatoos, pigeons, &c.— 
remarkable for their gorgeous plumage. ltepHlos 
arc numerous, and include a vein ark able python 
{Chomhopylhoti pnhhrr), intended into between the 
Asiatic python and American lx>a. A Mill more 
remarkable intermediate form, supplying a link 
between reptiles and mammals, is the spiny ant- 
eater, which is allied to the Austinliau echidna, 
and like jl oviparous. There me tlnee s-pecies of 
this ant-eater, while the placental mammals ave 
represented only bv sonic hats and mice, besides 
the pig and dingo' both probably introduced in 
comparatively recent times. 

Man nho would seem to have invaded the island 
after its separation from Australia, for the inhabit¬ 
ants of the two regions belong to fun dam on tally 
distinct stocky. Between the Austin Hans and 
Papuan-?, who form the great bulk of the New 
Guinea population, there is little in common except 
tiie dark colour, considerably darker, however, in 
tiie latter than in the former. But the New Chrineiw 
natives are far from a homogeneous people, and the 
description* of travellers in diilerent parts of the 
inland differ so greatly that many anthropologists 
have doubted or even denied tho existence of nnv 
Papuan type. Tlic*e discrepancies are due to the 
presence and intcmringhug of at least four ethnical 
dement* i Vujrnui proper, dill'used over the Whole 
region; Negrito (Kaionsaiul others in the north¬ 
west peninsula and probably also in the central 
highlands); Eastern Vo! guest an, such as the Motu. 
of tlia fiuutli-east ccawt; lastly, Muhttf, along the 
north-western seaboard ami around the shores of 
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Gcelvink Bay. The mingling of these elements 
in different proportions lias In ought about much 
diversity in tho physical appearance, .speech, usages, 
and general culture of the natives, who are every 
whom broken into small tribal groups speaking a 
surprising number of distinct languages, some of 
winch are members of the widespread Malayo- 
Pnlynesian family* while others, iccially in tlie 
interior, seem to "have no connection with that or 
any other known forms of speech. The tribal 
organisation is extremely loose, hereditary rulers 
being nowhere recognised, mid the so-called chiefs 
depending for their prestige either on personal, 
social, or religious iullueuces (8. Forties). Can¬ 
nibalism is very pievaJent, though hy no means 
universal; atul some tribes, suck astlie Togaris of 
the south coast, are predatory, living entirely hy 
-plundering expeditions amongst the surrounding 
populations. Jlufc many others are peaceful, Indus* 
twins and keen traders, displaying remarkable 
skill, especially in the arts of pottery, wood-carving, 
aud husbandry, 

Now Guinea appears to have been first sighted 
by A. IVAhrcu in 1511, and limb visited hy De 
Helioses about 1526, and Alvarn do Snaverda in 
1528. It received its present name in 1540 from 
Ortiz? de Itctcz (Koda), who was struck by the 
resemblance of its inhabitants to those of the 
Guinea coast in West Africa, During the flourish¬ 
ing period of the empire of Tidor, the Malay 
sultans of that state extended their sway over the 
so-called fietja Am pal or 1 Four Kingships 1 of 
Waijiu, Sol witty, Mysoi, and Waigainnio, includ¬ 
ing luge tracts on the adjacent mainland. In 
1793 the East India Company occupied the island 
of Man as sari in Geelvbik Ray • lmt the British 
troops weve soon withdrawn, and in IH14 the 
English government admitted the claims of Holland 
to tha It a j ft Ampat as sn/evtim of the sultan of 
Tidor, In 1848 tho Dutch proclaimed their 
tovciciguty over the western half of tho Eland as 
faraslil* E. long., and this meridian was accord¬ 
ingly taken as the western boundary of the 
eastern half in 1881, when that section was 
divided between Great Britain and Germany, The 
boundary between the northern nr German ami tho 
southern or British division coincides with the crest 
of the main water-parting, Subjoined is a roughly 
estimated table of the areas and populations of the 
territories assigned to these three states : 


AIl/i 111 rj Milt*. Pojinlfltfou. 

Dutch Xe.v Guinea .153,000 >u0,G0<J 

British ..Dn.OOO ]3.%000 

(?crnipfl ii . ?0,Qih3 100,000 


Total.H1S,01R» 435,000 


Tu the Dutch section* which is attached to the 
Residency of Termite, there are no towns or ad¬ 
ministrative centres, Dorey, at the north-west ride 
of Gee! v ink Bay,, being merely a missionary station 
chietly Tinted as the. starting-point of many ex¬ 
peditions to the interior. No el hut 1ms ever been 
made hy tlie Dutch government or by private 
cutci prise to develop the resources of the country. 
German New Guinea, ollicially known as Kaiser 
Wilhelm's Land, is a protectorate administered by 
the German New Guinea, Company, which lifts 
stations at Astrolabe Bay, Fimchhafen, IComtan- 
tiiihafen, and HatzfeldhaiVn. It yields for export 
tobacco, aiyca, sago, bamboo, ebony, and other 
woods. British New Guinea, which’includes the 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louirimle Archipelagoes, was 
administered as a protectorate by n. Conuuis- 
Muner till 1888, when the sovereignty of tlie 
Queen was proclaimed, the government being 
placed umler Sir William Margregoi as adminis¬ 
trator. New Sontli Wales, Victoria, and Queens¬ 
land each contribute £5000 toward* the expenses 
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of administration, The territory is divided into 
a western, central, and eastern division, under 
deputy-commissioners, the chief station being 
Port Moresby. Tlie revenue already exceeds tlm 
expenditure, and tlie exports, chiefly gold, pearl- 
shell*, bOchede-iner, and copra, exceeded £24,000 
in 1880. 

>>og works on Now Guinea and accounts of voyages 
thither by Th. Foiuesfc (1774-70), .Modern (Dutch, 1830) 
in the Joiii'ii. Hoi/. IJcott. .Sbe. xxviii., Dumont cTUmllo 
(18110b Marsden in Trans. Hoy, A slat. Son. 1831, 
a. W. Earl (1835) in Zoom's Journal, vi. [1852), J. 
MncGillivray (185D), O. tfiiiscli (German, 1865), Mik- 
luklio Maclay (in Fiknnann, 1873), Eov. Wyatt Gill 
j (1874), Moresby (1870 mid 1877), Octavus Stone (1880), 
Lawer (1880 and 1H83), DAllierfcia (1S80), Powell in 
Frac. Hoy. U'<oy. *S‘or. 1883, (Jcults Trotter in tlie same, 
1883, 18*4, and 1890, Prince Roland Donapnrtu in 
the 2hiUiiiti of the French Geog. Woe. 1884, l'ye 
{hibliogiaphy of over 1000 entries) in supplementary 

! TApoi5 of tho Hoy. Geog. Hoc. 1884, Itev. J. ChfthtiiiiH 
1885 and 1887)* ( li. Lyne (188(5), Uunrilly (1880 and 
:880 b H. O. Forbes in AVof. ffcoy. ACitg. 1888, llev. S. 
M'Farlano (1888), Sir W. Macgvcgcr in Troc. liny. Ocat/. 
Hoc, 1890, Rev an (1890); besides A. lb Wallace's Malay 
Archiitdatjo (18G9), and A. II, Keane’s Eastern Weoyvcqiliy 
(1887). 

Nc>Y Hampshire, the 'Granite Stale,’ the 
most northerly of the thirteen original United 
States of North America, lies c^xw mi in v.s. 
between 42“ 40' ami 45° 18’ N. i»y J. m LipvJncott 
lafc., and is bounded N. by the comply, 
province of Quebec, E. by Maine and (for 18 
miles) the Atlantic Ocean, £. by Massachusetts, 
and IV. by the riyht bank of the Connecticut River. 
Area, 9305 sep w*— a fourth larger than Wales, 
The average elevation of tbc state in about 1200 
feet, the general slope being toward* the south. 
The highest point is Mount Washington (6293 feet), 
in the White Mountains, winch include more than 
a hundred peaks of note, mainly in the northern- 
most county j among the peaks over 5900 feet high 
are those hearing the names of tho successive presi¬ 
dents, Adams, deifeison, Madison, and Monroe. 
Geologically they consist of early inctamorphic 
rocks ; immense masses of granite and gneiss con¬ 
stitute the bare peaks that make the name of the 
range as approiniate in summer as in winter. The 
largest lake is Winuipiseogee (72 m\. hi.) ; the prin¬ 
cipal livers are the Connecticut, Merrimac, and 
IVcatiiqufL ITom Dover Point to its month the 
PiscuLaqua is about half a mile wide; and the 
volume and swiftness of its current at ebb-tide 
irevenfc tlie freezing of the water in Portsmouth 
inrbmiv during the coldest winters. Tlie Mcrrimao 
is said to turn more spindles and propel more 
shuttle* than any other river in the world. The 
state is noted for its salubrious climate and grandly 
picturesque natural scenery. The mean annual 
temperature at Concord is 46° F. 

The principal agricultural products me hay, 
potatoes, maize, amt oats. There aio still over A 
million ncies of forest in the state, which have an 
average value per acre of about; double that of the 
cleared land. Agricultmal interests had steadily 
declined for a number of years, but of laLe New 
Hampshire has become very popular as a summer- 
resort, ami the fanners, vim owing to the rough 
and sterile soil could not compete in the great 
markets with those of tbc West, now find a new 
rind important market brought to their very doors. 
But the manufacturing h, Uie leading industry in 
New Hampshire, the chief centres being Manchester 
(the largest city), Ncuduia, and Dover. Tlie total 
value of piopcrty in tlie state is about §350,000,000. 

New Damp shiv e embraces ten counties, ami 
returns two members to congress. The governor 
is elected biennially, and by him the judiciary nvo 
appointed until seventy years of age?, The public 
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pcIiooIb are ellicient, ami the state possesses one 
college—Dartmouth, founded at Hanover in 17(50 
as a school for the instruction of Indians; it has 
well-appointed academic, scientific, medical, ami 
agricultural departments, with libraries aggregat¬ 
ing 67,000 volumes. There is also a state normal 
school at Plymouth. 

//A’^-y.—Tho earliest .settlemeiits were made in 
102:1 near Dover and Portsmouth. In 1641-70, 
1GS0-92, and 1699-1741 New Hampshire was joined 
to the Mafttfichi[setts colony, but; during the inter- 
veiling dates and until 1775 it was under royal 
governors of its own. The people took an active 
part in the revolution. A provisional government 
was formed in 1776, a state constitution adopted in 
1784; and New Hampshire was the ninth state 
(June 21, 1788) to mtity the national constitution. 
Among fclie eminent men horn here have been— 
besides one president, Franklin Pierce—Daniel 
Webster, Lewis Cass, Salmon P. Chase, and 
Horace Greeley. Pop. (1790) 141,899; (1B40) 
284,574; (1880) 346,991; (1890)376,530. 

New Hanover* one of the Bismarck Archi¬ 
pelago, lying oil’ the north-east coast of New 
Guinea, with an area of 376 sip ni. Its physical 
characteristics rcsemblo those of New Britain 
(U-v.), 

New Harmony, n village (pop, 1005) of 
Iii(liana, 28 miles by rail N\V. of Evansville, was 
first settled in 1815 by a German community of 
religions socialists, called Harmonists, under the 
leadership of George Ltapp (cpv.}. In 1824 the 
village and domain was purchased by Robert Owen, 
fur an experimental community on fiis system; but 
this failed after a test of nearly three years. 

NoivIiaVCll* a seaport of Sussex, at the mouth 
of the Ouse, 8i miles E. of Brighton and 56 S. of 
London. It has risen into importance through its 
.steamboat traffic, particularly to Dieppe (5£ hours), 
and luis a large fort (1804-GD) and a little Norman 
12th-century church, with an east tower and small 
semicircular apse, curiously like that of VainviHe- 
sur-Beine, Pop. (1851) 1358; (1881) 4421. 

NeivJiavcil* a Ashing-village of Midlothian, on 
the south shore of the Firth of Forth, 1 mile 
WNW. of Leith, ami 2 miles N. of Film burgh. 
Dating from about 1490, it 1ms a tidul harbour, 
reconstructed in IS70-77 at it cost of £10,06(1, and 
is famous for its fish dinners and fishwives. Pop. 
of parish (1841) 2103; (1881) 4694. See Charles 
Kendo's Christie Johnstone (1853), and Mrs Cupples' 
Xcwhavcn, its Origin mil History (1888). 

New Haven, the chief city and seaport of 
Connecticut, and capital of New Haven county, 
Rt the head of New Haven Bn)’, 4 miles Jfjwn Long 
Island Bound, and 73 miles by rail KNE of New 
York. Its broad streets are shaded with elms, and 
the public squares, parks, and gardens, with its 
handsome public and private ediliees, make it one 
of the most beautiful of American cities. It is the 
scat of Yale College (rpv.)» and contains also the 
SlielficUl scientific school, the Hopkins grammar- 
school (16G0), and thirty-four public schools. Its 
other public buildings include the former state- 
house, the city ball,^ United Btntes government 
building, and about sixty churches. The harbour 
lias a jetty and a breakwater surmounted by a 
lighthouse, and the port lms n large coasting 
trade. But New Haven is of more consequence as 
a manufacturing town, emnloj’ing many thousands 
of hands in its large works, anti producing hard¬ 
ware, wire, lock*, clocks, cutlery, li rearms, corsets, 
india-rubber ^oods, carriages, furniture, paper, 
matches, musical instruments, iSrc, New Haven 
was settled in 1638 by a company from London, 
and the colony whs nob united to that of Con¬ 
necticut until 1062; and till 1873 it was recognised 


as, jointly with l[artfoul, the capital of the state. 
It was incorjminted as a town about 1G65, and 
chartered as a city in 178i; find it retains a town 
as well as a city tidniinbdmtion, clunking select¬ 
men, &e. t beside* a mayor, aldermen, and emineil. 
Pop. (1850) 22,529 ; (1880) 02,882 ; (1890) S5.9SL 

XciV Hebrides* a chain of islands in the 
Western Paeilic, extending NSTW. to BSE, and 
lying W. of Fiji and NE. of New* Caledonia. 
Thcie are in fill some thirty island* (area, 5116 
wj- ni.), of which twenty arc inhabited, khe people, 
mostly of the MelancJan race, numbering about 
70,000. They arc of volcanic origin, some—(Ag. 
Ambry m, Tamm, and Polcvi— having active vol¬ 
canoes, but lest upon a coral foundation, The 
larger island* mo Espiritu Bantu (70 miles long by 
40 wide), Mtillieolo (5l> mile- hy 20), Autliryin (22 
miles hy 17), Vate or Baiulv iidT (30 miles fly 13), 
Erixmiango (30 miles hy 22), Parma (18 mile* hy 
10), and Aneitvum (35 miles in ciieiunfeienceb 
All are wooded, and some lofty, reaching 3000 
feet. The climate is iiioiut, hut clear and healthy, 
the thermometer ranging from CO" to 90 a F. The 
usual tropical plants and pioducts lire grown—yam, 
taro, hanaiiii, In cad ■fruit, sugar-cane, arrowroot, 
and cocoa-uut. Sandalwood, at one time common, 
is now almost extinct. The sens »\\anu with Ibdj, 
home of them poisonous, ami whale" aie taken near 
by. The people nre savage cannibals of a low 
i type, ami are decreasing in ruunber. They speak a 
great number of dialect, many being unintelligible 
to the others. The southern islanders (Ewnnmngo 
to Aneitywn) have been civilised by English and 
Scottish missionaries, This chain was discovered 
by the Portuguese navigator Quiroft in 1606, and 
was thoroughly explored by Captain Cook in 2773, 
They arc claimed by the British, tlumgli nothing 
is done to occupy them. The French have more 
than once cost covetous eyes upon the group, but 
their attempts to annex it have encountered the 
strenuous opposition of the Australian colonists, 
Since 1863 the an tires of these islands hare been 
every year carried away to serve as labourers on 
the plantations in Queensland, Fiji, and New’ Cale¬ 
donia, and many barbarities have been perpetrated 
in connection with the traffic. Sec Dr J. Iugli*, 
In the, Heiv Hebrides (1887) and the Memoir of 
X G. Patou ( 1880), 

New Holland. See Australia. 

New Ireland, now called XF.r-Mi-oKLEjs- 
a long narrow id and in the Pacific Ocean, 
]y mg to the north-east of New Guinea. Area, 4900 
mi. tii. ; length, 300 miles; width, 15 miles. The 
lulls rise to 65U0 feet, and they ami the whole uf 
the interior arc richly wooded. The climate, pro¬ 
ducts, and inhabitants resemble those of New 
Britain (rpv.). 

New Jersey* one of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union, is hounded on the 
N. by Hie slate of New' York; ui»-ugiu im m u,s, 
E. by the Hudson. River, .Staten hy j. a tipyincott 
I Island Bmuul, Raritan Bay, mid Cumi * njr - 
j the Atlantic ; BY 7 , hy Delaware Bay ; and AY- by 
the Delaware Fiver, which fiepaiates it, from 
Pennsylvania. It* greatest length is 107 miles; 
Its width varies from 32 to 59 miles. It has an 
area of 7577 sip m .; it is the smallest of all the 
states save three, but it ranks eighteenth in popu¬ 
lation. 

In the north-west part of the state there nn> two 
portions of the Appalachian system. The Bine or 
Kittatinny Mountains extend along the Delaware 
from the Water Gap up, attaining a height of 1400 
to 1800 feet. The highland* south and cast nf 
these consist of many ridges, their greatest bright 
1488 feet. In this part of the state are many 
small lake'*. The Palisades, the Orange Mountains, 
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and other hill* fire in the red sandstone region, 
which extends from the north-coal^ to the control 
part of New Jersey. The Navesink highlands, 
.simill of Sandy Hook, reach a height of 2S2 feet, 
.summit two lighthouses, ami lire the only eon- 
mhcmIjIu elevation on tlio Atlantic coast south of 
New England. The central portion of the state is 
generally level and fertile ; the southern part is in 
large measure sandy, covered with pine-woods, ami 
iiuuajiy new the coAfct. The state is abundantly 
watered ; its chief rivers, tlio Pu^aie, Ihiritan, 
Little ami Great Harbor, How south-east 
into Lay.*. The coast from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May is generally proton ted by pciniiMihi or inland 
Leaches; tlio only coiiridcralile exception to this 
rule being the strip of mainland, about 18 miles 
long, between Monmouth and Squaii heachos. 

In agricultute the state occupies a pioiuincul 
position in pHjporlioii to Us area. The farms com* 
pii-e jrume 3,000,000 acres, juohi than three-fourths 
under tillage; the value of farm lauds approaches 
§200,000,000, and that of farm products is about 
$30,(100,0(10 annually. The chief products are 
maize, oats, wheat, rye, hay, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes, cattle, butter, arid milk. The leading 
minimal products are iron ore, limes tone of various 
kinds, zinc, and slate, Glass pottery, machinery, 
leather, silk, and sugar are among the chief 
manufacturer 

New Jersey returns seven members to congress. 
The state legislature meets nl the capital, Trenton, 
in January; a senator is chosen from each of tlio 
twenty-one counties (one-third cadi year) fur three 
years; the assent lily has about sixty members, 
who serve one year/ The animal taxes urn about 
§3,000,000, of which full half is devoted to edu¬ 
cation. There are (besides seven county asylum*) 
two largo lunatic asylum* near Trenton and 
Morristown, the latter accounted a model; an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, an industrial 
school for girl.*, and a large state-prison, at or near 
Trenton ; a lcforut school for buys near Jiimesbuig ; 
and n home for disabled soldiers"nt Newark. There 
are 1400 school dhtriets. In the cities over 100,000 
pupils me enrolled, nnd sonic 240,000 in the rural 
dishicK The state norma) school is nl Trenton, 
and its preparatory school at lievcrlc.v; and the 
state agricultural and scientific school is connected 
with Rutgers College, at New Ihunswiek. The 
College of New Jersey, fun ruled in 1746 at lMnce- 
trm (cpv.) r i=i the most famous institution in the 
state. 

New Jersey 1ms two canals, the Morris and the 
llnritaii, and ?ome fifty rail loads, with nearly 3000 
mill* of length. The position of the stale, be¬ 
tween the twu great eastern cities and bordering 
upon bolli, has powerfully stimulated travel, 
industry, and population. Its south-west portion 
has Philadelphia for a market; its north-east; 
section, including its two largofc town*, is a 
suburb of New York. Us const from Navesink to 
Sfpian is covered with villas, cottages, and ho teds. 
Cape May and Long Dmndi for halt a century, 
and Atlantic City for twenty years or more, have ■ 
been noted sea si tic resort*. Ash my Park, Ocean 
Grove, fie ah light, &e. are now growing places, 
eiowdcd in summer. Newark nnd Jersey’City are 
by fuv the hugest cities; next conn* Paterson, 
Camden, Hoboken, Trenton, Elizabeth, New 
limnswick, and Outngc. Pop. (1800) 211,149: 
(1840)373,300; (1880)1,131,110; (1800) 1,444,033. 

Jlibtory ,-—In 1017 the Dutch settled at llurgcn, 
ijear New York, In 1023 Conic I ins May ascend oil 
the Delaware and huilt a fort four miles below the 
site of Camden. Homo English colonists in that 
legion were driven away in 1638 by the Swedes, 
who were eniiipiored in 1 Ron by Peter Stayve.sauL 
In lGdl the temtmy was grunted by Charles If. to 
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the Duke of York, ami by him to Lord John 
Uerkoley and Sir George Carteret, with full power 
I of govern in on b to them and their assignees. There 
was no trouble with the Indians, whose tiLies were 
| peacefully purchased. The proprietors soon divided 
the territory into East and West Jersey. In 1074 
lierkeley sold West Jersey to two Quakers, who 
settled Salem ami Jlnrliiigtun; and in 1682 a 
society under Penn bought the Carteret rights in 
East Jersey. In 1702 the proprietors surrendered 
their power of government to the crown, and the 
two provinces wore reunited ; and from 1738. New 
Jersey had its own royal governors, always at 
i^iu/ with the assembly and the people, New 
Jersey bene il* part in the colonial wars, com 
trilrated 10,720 men to the Continental army, 
besides militia, and spent over §5,000,000 in the 
cause of liberty. It suffered heavily during the 
revolution, and wap the scene of several important 
campaign* and battle*. The state sent nearly 
7000 men to the war of 1812, and for the civil 
war thirty-seven regimen Is of infantry, three of 
cavalry, and five batteries, fiec the History of 
iVfiir Jcnqft by Ran in (1880). 

Not Jersey Ten, a common name of Red 
Root (rpv.). 

Xcw Jerusalem Clmrcli. fico Swede:?- 
nuitu. 

New Lanark, Sec Lanapk. 

Ncm t London, a port of entry of Connecticut, 
is oh the right hank of the river Thames, 3 miles 
from Long Island Sound, 51 by rail E. of New 
Haven, and 126 NNE. of New York, with which it 
! has a daily steamboat communication. It has a 
court-house, a brown-stone city hall, and a granite 
I custom-house. The manufactures include woollens, 
sewing-silk, agricultural machinery, hardware, and 
| crackers {An a lire, biscuit*); fruit-canning also is 
, carried mi. The harbour (30 foot deep) is nnc of 
the best in the United States, and many vessels 
I engaged in the coasting trade, and in sealing m* 
(baling, me owned here.’ On the left bank of the 
river is a United States navv yard ; and there are 
two forts here, though no Lamer effective. New 
| London was settled ill 1645, and in 1781 was burned 
by Benedict Arnold. Pop, (1850)8991; (1890) 13,750. 

Newman* John IIexkv, Cardinal (1801-00), 
the leader of the Oxford Traohiriau movement 
of 1833 in the Church of England, who joined the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1845, aiul was made a 
cardinal by Leo NHL in 1879. lie was born in 
London on the 21st February 1801. His father 
was John Newman, a member of the banking (inn 
of Kamsbottmn, Newman, & Co. His mother 
was the child of an old Huguenot family which 
had settled in London as paper-inaiiiifaeliirers. 
film was a moderate Calvinist, ami taught her 
children to love the school of ficott, Romaine, 
Newton, and Milner, Her children learned early 
to take great delight in the Bible, and Newman 
has always ascribed _ the utmost inlluonce over 
his early icligious views to his mother’s teach¬ 
ing. From ficott, the commentator on the Bible, 
lit learned two principles which may be traced 
in nil his subsequent career. The lust was to 
prize ‘holiness before peace ;' the second was that 
‘growth 1 is ‘the only evidence of life. 1 From his 
rending of Law'* tierwus Cali be dates his firm 
inward n^ent to the doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment, which he nl ways held as taught by our 
Lord himself; a doctrine, however, of which lie 
often endeavoured to attenuate the mystery—not¬ 
ably in Cailisia (chap. six.). Milner's 'Church 
History first attracted Newman to the writings of 
the early Patluus. Yet at the same time he 
derived from Newton’s bock Ou tlu> prophecies a 
belief which more or less biased his mind long 
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after he hail ceased to accept it ns a truth—tluil 
Home is Antichrist. hi the autumn of 1810 a 
belief took lHiWftHiim of him, ns ho tolls ns in his 
Apolofjla, that he was to lead a life of celibacy; 
nml this belief hold its pound, with cerium brief 
intervals of ‘a month now and a month then, 1 up 
to the ago of twenty-eight, after which it remained 
absolutely fixed. Newman went to a private 
school at Ealing. The stoppage of his fathers 
hank compelled him to take his degree at Oxford 
as early ok possible without taking full time to read 
for honours, and he actually took it (from Trinity 
College) in 1820, when he was only nineteen, 1 nit 
overwork resulted in a partial failure. In 15*21 lie 
wrote jointly with a friend two cantos of a poem 
on Si Bartholomew's Eve, lmt the. fragment has 
never been republished. It should be added that 
Newman was always passionately fond of music, 
and showed delicacy and skill ns a violinist. 

In 1822 Newman was elected to a fellowship in 
Oriel College, then the most distinguished iu the 
university ; and it was here that, after a ]K_*rind of 
some loneliness, he formed hi* clo*o intimacy with 
T)r Pusey, and subsequently with Hnrrcll L'Voude, 
whose dash and gpmus exerted a great influence 
over New man, and who iiad a great share in 
starting the Tractavian movement of 18BIC. In 
1823, too, Newman first road Butler’s A/udoffjf, 
from which lie tells us that lie learned to interpict 
the less certain aspects of natural religion in the 
sense of revealed religion, and especially to in¬ 
terpret natural phenomena iu the sense of the 
sacramental system—i.e, as conveying mystical 
spiritual influences of which there is no external 
sign. Kellie’s Christian Year (1827) fell in exactly 
with this impression of the mystery at the heart of 
apparently purely physical influences. From Bishop 
Butler Newman also derived the principle that 
1 probability is the umtie of ]\k \ 1 which, however, 
he move or le>s modified when he became a Homan 
Catholic, holding thenceforward that in all matters 
of fust-rate religious importance certitude can he 
all ained and not merely probability. At Oriel 
Newman formed cordial relations with Dr Haw¬ 
kins, afterwards the provost of the college, and 
Wlifttely, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, Both 
of them exercised great influence over him by 
teaching him to define his thoughts clearly ; and 
he afterwards expressed surprise that the casuistry 
of the ltoman C’huvcli should have been credited 
with those habits of subtle discrimination which lie 
had really gained from his Oxford colleagues. 

Newman's first hook, completed in 1832, but 
not published till 1833, was that on The Arums 
of the Fourth Century, It was a very careful and 
scholarly production, intended Lo show that the 
Avian heresy was not, as hiul been supposed, of 
Alexandrian origin, Inifc was one of the Judaising 
heresies which sprang up in Antioch. The book is 
a powerful vindication of the Atluvnasian doctrine 
of the divine nature of Jesus Christ from the im¬ 
putation of being arbitrary, or in any way an un¬ 
authorised ecclesiastical audition to the essence of 
the Pauline and Johannine theology. Newman 
insists on the dogmatic definition of the Son as 
being * of one substance * with the Father, ami not 
merely f of like substance,’ as the only escape from 
either creature-worship on the one hand or the 
impossible assertion of the voluntary self-sacrifice 
of an eternal creator on man’s account on the 
other. 

In the late autumn cf 1832 Newman accom¬ 
panied Hurvell Fioude and liin father in a Mediter¬ 
ranean tour undertaken in the hope of restoring 
the health of the Former. It was on this tour 
that the fire gradually kindled which was Lo hear 
fruit in the Anglican movement of 1833. Most of 
Newman’s smaller poems wore wriLtcn on this 
342 
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voyage, and weio soon afterwards published with 
the signature 6 in the Lyra Ajirmtuliva, n volume 
of vei>e the object of which was to rttiMint l‘nr 
the PImrcli of England her spiritual authority 
and minion with something of ifio ease nml 
buoyancy of poetic Hcmm;. It mis on this tour 
that New man first saw Mmisignoie (of towards 
Cardinal) Wiseman in Koine, mid told him gravely 
in reply to the expression of a couvtem^ wish 
that Ilunell Fioude and be might revisit Bonus 
*Wc lmvo a work to do in England.' At Home 
Newman left bis friends to go alone lo Sicily, 
where he fell ill of malarial fever. Ilia mind 
deeply possessed during Ibis illness by the idea 
of the work lie had to do in England, ami tie 1 
delay in finding pns>nge tn England was uu\ 
trying to him. He spent much of his Lime in the 
Human Catholic chinches, which lie had up to 
tliis, period refrained from visiting, and speak- 
with groat feeling in one of his poems of the good 
offices of that church, though a‘foe,’in minister¬ 
ing to hi-* sickness like the good Samaritan to 
the wounded dew. At last lm got passage on 
an orange boat Lo Marseille:-. Becalmed iu the 
Straits of Bonifacio, he wrotu die hot known 
of all Iiin poems, 'Lead, kindly Light/ From 
Muir-oilles he tiuvclled *1 might to England, reach¬ 
ing home in time to he piocnL at KrMe'w Oxford 
ns-i/c million on National Apostasy, which lie 
always regarded as the dale at which the Trae- 
tavian movement begun. It wot* preached on Julv 
14,1833. 

Into the scries of Tracts for the Times which 
now commenced Newman threw himself with great 
energy ; indeed lie himself composed u ronrideiable 
numbered them. In the very limt page of the first 
tract, which was bis own, lio told the bishops that 
‘black event though it would be for the country, 
yet ivr conhl not wish them a wore htc^a J tew 
minabitm of their career than the spoiling of their 
goods and martyrdom/ The tracts which now 
began to pour forth were all intended to ns*mt 
the authority of the Anglican C!hurcli, to claim 
apostolical descent for the Anglican episcopate, 
to advocate the restoration of a stricter discipline 
and the maintenance of a stricter orthodoxy, to 
insist on the primary importance of the sacm- 
ments, and the duty of loyalty to the church — 
Newman persuaded a friend to stay away from 
the marriage of a sister who had secedcll from 
the Anglican t’hnrcli—and in general to nruserve 
the dogmatic puritv of the church as well an tn 
guard her divine ritual. But while he wits full 
of confidence in thc.se principle-?, which he held 
in common with Home, what puzzled him was to 
justify adequately the stiong anti-Romanist lan¬ 
guage of the greater Anglican divines ; and ft great 
part of his time was given during the Tractariftii 
movement to laying down clearly the doctrine of 
tlio via media or midway comxe* between popular 
Protestantism and Homan Catholicism, wide 1 1 he 
claimed that the Anglican divines of the 17th 
century had taken up. Up to nearly the end of 
his Anglican period he disapproved strongly the 
cultus of the Virgin Mary and the saints as in¬ 
terfering with the true woi&hifj of (<«h In 1837 
he made an attempt to distinguish the Anglican 
via media from the doctrine of the Churchy of 
Home in a course of lecliiien on ‘The Piophclical 
Oflico of the Church viewed relatively to Homan- 
ism and Popular Protestantism/ In these lectures 
lie contrasted the attitude of the Anglican and 
Homan churches in reference to the use and abuse 
of private judgment, their attitude towards the 
principle of infallibility, their very different use 
of Scripture, nnd their view of the fortune^ of 
the church. But while defending and defining , 
as fur as possible the via media of Anglicanism, 
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.Newman frankly admitted that it liatl never been 
practically enforced, and that it was a theoretic 
line on which no actual cccle-iiistical policy had 
linen founded. This it was which it leinnincd for 
the TraiAarinna to dm 

hi I83S Newman followed up his dhem-iuii of 
the iv’r t media so far as it alTects authority with a 
volume nil the via tnedifi in its 1 elation to the 
doctrine of justification hy faith, Again he taught 
that tiie Anglican Church takes a middle coinse 
lie tween the Horn an Catholic Church and popular 
Pro te.s taut km in maintaining that justification hy 
faith—nr the imputation without the reality ul 
righteousness—must precede sanctification, which 
tfiven the reality, though .sanctification must 
necessarily follow; while the Roman Catholic 
theology regarded sanctification as Lhe whole sub- 
stance of justification. 

Fn Tract 85, which was also pul dished in IS33, 
Newman made an elfin* b to apply the theology 
of the eta media to the iutemretmion of Scriptmo. 
lie held that the Homan Catholic Church takes 
a view ton independent of Scripture, while the 
Anglican Church is right in assorting that all 
icvuiiled doctrine is to he found in Scripture, 
though it could not 1 m found on the mere xitrfifc 
of Scripture, since it needs the guidance of the 
church's traditions to help ns to find it there. He 
admitted inoxfc fully that the stress which nnc 
might expect to he laid is not laid in Scriptme on 
baptism, on confession, on absolution, nor even 
on public worship itself, and that we can only liml 
these doctrines in Scripture hy attaching the 
importance which tradition teaches us to attach 
to the hints and obiter dicta of Scripture. Scrip¬ 
ture, he held, verifies the leaching of the church 
rut her than systematically inculcates it. Tract 85 
was one of the most careful and characteristic of all 
Newman's essays us aTraotannii. 

Tract 00 , which appeared early in 1841, and which 
gave rise to so much agitation in Oxford, was the 
most famous, hub certainly one of the lea>t in¬ 
teresting of the tracts. The right wing of the 
Tract man party, headed h.v William (!e<uge Ward 
(cpvA, was at this time urging Newman to reconcile 
his High Church doctrines with the Thirty mine 
Articles, Tills Newman Lhought a comparatively 
easy matter. The Articles recognise the teaching 
of the Hooks of Homilies as ‘godly and whole- 
home ; T and Newman contended tlmb there, whs 
therefore ample evidence that lhe intention of the 
Articles was Catholic in spirit, and limb they were 
aimed at the .supremacy of the pope ami the ! 
popular abuses of the Catholic Church in practice, 
and not at Catholic doctrine. The Homilies regard 
the first seven hundred years of the Catholic 
Cl lurch as quite pure, recognise six councils as 
received by all Christians, and speak of many of 
tlie {fathers as inspired by the Holy tlhost. 
Clearly thevefoie, in Newmans opinion, they 
wore meant to gain over the moderate Romanists; 
mid clearly they were not directed against the 
Council of Trent, for when the Articles were pro¬ 
mulgated tin* council was not over. Hut in spite of 
this milIv substantial defence for the Anglican view 
of the Article^, Tract 90 provoked an explosion , 
which was the end of the Tractor ian movement, 
and brought, on the eonveisimi to Rome of those of 1 
the Traetiuiatis who were most logical as well ils 
most in cat nest. The true b wjia »epudiuted hy tha-c 
in authority; the bishops almost all declared against 
the movement; Newman struggled fur two years 
longer to think his position tenable, hut in 1843 
roigned the vicinage of St Mary's, which he haul 
held since 1328, ami retired to LiLtlonnm? (q.v,). 
The magnificent university sermon tin ‘Develop¬ 
ment in Christian Doctrine/ which was the pre¬ 
liminary stage (if his Essay an Development, was 

the last which lie preached in the university pulpit 
—viz. oil tiie ' 2 d February 1843. During his life at 
Liltlemorc ho was ft man suspected of all sorts of 
disloyalty to his elimcli— for example, of being a 
Roman Catholic already, who only concealed Ids 
change of faith in order to exert more influence 
over other Anglicans—a com so of which he was 
quite incapable. On the 8 Lh October 1S45 lie 
invited the Passion bt Father Dominic to his house 
at Li tlleinore in order tlml lie might be received 
into the Roman Cutliolic Church, and on the 
following day he was received; and within a few 
months he had left Oxford, which he never saw 
again for thirty years. 

Of Newman's life as a Roman Catholic it is 
necessary to speak only briclly. It was, however, 
in a literary point of view much more fico and 
natural than Ids somewhat repressed and severely 
vcined-in life as an Anglican. He hint wont to 
Ocott to he con firmed ; then ho wont to Rome for 
a year and a half; ami on his return in 1S48 he 
published Loss and Uuin, the story of an Oxford 
conversion very dillcrent from his own, Imb full 
of happy and delicate skeLches of Oxford life and 
manners, Sluntly afterwards lie begun, but did 
not at that lime conclude, Cal list a ^ the story of 
n martyr in Africa of the 3d century. The little 
hook is full of literary genius as well as of reli¬ 
gions devotion, and it contains a most vivid picture 
of the devastation worked hy the locusts fii that 
country, as well ns a still more impressive picture 
of Newman’s conception of the phenomenon of 
demoniacal possession. In 1849 Newman estab¬ 
lished a branch of the brotherhood of »Sfc Philip 
Neri (q.v.) in England (sec OTIATOIIY), New¬ 
man established himself at Edfjhaslon, a suburb 
of Uinniughaiii; and here he did a gieaf deal of 
hard work, devoting himself to the snUerers from 
cholera in 184N wiLh the utmost zeal. The lectures 
oh Attfflirun J)iJJlcidtito 9 intended to show that 
Trachuiau principles could only issue in submis¬ 
sion to Rome on the part of any Tmclnrian who 
had a logical perception of what the movement 
meant, was the first hook which drew public 
attention to Newman’s great power of irony ami 
the singular delicacy of his literary style. These 
lectures were delivered and published In 1850, and 
were followed in 1851 hy the Lectures on * Cathol¬ 
icism iu England , 1 in which the Protestant pre¬ 
judices and prepossessions about Roman Catholics 
were painted with a great power of ridicnlo and 
cron eaviciiluie. This was the hook which gave 
occasion to Dr Achillas action for libel against 
Newman, tried by Lord Campbell, in which the 
veidiet went against l)r Newman so far as this, 
that Lhe jury thought that he had not succeeded in 
justifying the libel, and awarded damages of AT 00 
against him, while the costs of the ease are said to 
have amounted to £10,1100. Lord Campbell's charge 
was deemed very one-sided even hy Protestants, 

Newman will probably he longer remembered as a 
great preacher than in 11113 - other capacity, llis long 
series of Oxford sermons contain some of the finest 
ever preached from an Anglican pulpit, and his 
Roman Catholic volumes —Mentions addressed to 

J fired Conyreyations (1349) and Sermons on Various 
Venations (1S57)—though less remarkable for their 
pathos, are even fuller of fine rhetoric, ami show the 
rarest finish. Tn 18fil u casual remark hy Canon 
Kingsley in Macmillan’s Mayazim 011 the indilTer¬ 
ence of the Roman Church to the virtue of truth- 
fulness, an indifference which he asserted that Dr 
Newman approved, led to a correspondence which 
resulted in tlm publication of the rcmftvkabloH^o- 
locfitt pro Vm tittd, afterwards slightly recast as A 
lit dory of My lhlifjio us Opinions. In this hook 
Dr Newman gave ns much the most fresh an deflec¬ 
tive religious autobiography of the 10 th contuiy. 
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and completely vindicated the simplicity aiul 
candour of his own theological career. * It K 
perhaps tho most fascinating of Ins many works 
it is of course the iinisl personal. In 1865 
Newman wrote a pnem of singular beauty, giving 
liis view of a good Roman Catholic’s experience in 
death, called The Dream of ifcrautius, It is a 
poem of inarveJImi.s subt/uty and pnfbm, as uuiqM 1 
m treatment n> it is in subject, ami is now repub¬ 
lished in the volume rjf Ventcs mi Various Orrttwnt* 

( 1874), which umitaiiis also all tlie pieces originally 
mljlishcri in fclie Lyra Amslotica. In 1870 he nub- 
islicd his Grammar of Assent t a hook on the philo¬ 
sophy of fnlth, based nn the view that a hollering 
ami even credulous altitude of mind clears itself 
much ill ore easily of false beliefs than a sceptical 
attitude of mind Hears itself of false denials In 
the controversies which led to the Vatican 
Council Newman sided with the Inopportunists. 
He believed that the decree of the pone a personal 
infallibility in putting forth cr cathcdnl delini- 
lions on theology or morals intended to teach the 
church would idieimLe inuny Anglicans from the 
Roman Church, and ho thought the doctrine, though 
true, not vino for definition, nor pressed upon the 
attention of the Huircli by any heresy. Ho waa at 
this time in vehement opposition to the Ultra- 
montancs under Archbishop Manning and 'William 
George Ward, and the bitterness between I In* two 
parlies ran very high. Nothing seemed le-s likely 
at that time than that Newman should ever be¬ 
come a Cardinal; but after the death of Pio Noun 
and the election of Leo XIII. the policy of the 
church altered, and tho new pope was very anxious 
to show his sympathy with the moderates hi various 
countries, and especially with the English Catholic 
moderates, of whom Dr Newman was much the most 
distinguished. Accordingly in 1S79 Newman was 
summoned to Romo to receive the Cardinalh bat, 
which was conferred on him in a secret consistory i 
on the 12th May in that year. In acknowledging J 
the congratulations which flowed in upon him on 
that event he renewed bin protest against liberalism | 
in religion, by which he meant the depreciation of 
revealed dogma, and the popular view that one 
creed, honestly held and practised, is as good as 
another. For the last eleven years of bis life 
Cardinal Now man seldom broke silence, and his 
chief contribution to the religious controversy of 
the day was an essay in attenuation of the 
difficulty of treating Script me as plennrily inspired, 
its tendency being to suggest that inspiration does 
not necessarily include mere matters of detail in 
history, unless these aie of the nature of what are 
milled ‘dogmatic fads’—i.e. facts which lie at the 
basis of revealed truths, such as the supernatural 
birth of Christ. Cardinal Newman died on the 
lltli August 1800, after a very short illness, of 
pneumonia. 

Seo a work on Newman by the author of this nrticTa 
(1800); and Cardinal Newman's Letters aml Correspond- 
ci?cr, edited by Hiss Mosdcy (1801). 

Ncwmfliii Fuaxcis William, brother of the 
preceding, was ho in in London in 1S05, and educated 
at a private school at Ealing, Thence ho passed 
to Worcester College, Oxford, where he obtained 
first-class honours in classics and inutliomalicH in 
1820, and, in the same year, a fellowship in palliol 
College. This fellowship, however, lie resigned; 
and lie withdrew from tlie university in 1830, at 
the approach of the time for taking the degree) of 
Jf.A., declining the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which was required from candidates 
for the degree. After a three years 1 stay in the 
East, he was appointed classical tutor in Tlristol 
College, 1831. In 1810 he accepted a similar pro¬ 
fessorship in Manchester New College, and in 1846 
his reputation led to his being appointed to the 
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oh air of bat in in University College, London, 
which he held till 1863; meanwhile he was nn 
active contributor to numerous literary and scien¬ 
tific periodicals, and to varum* branches of ancient 
ami modern literature. In con travel rips on religion 
he tnuk a part directly opposite to that clio-en by 
Ins ehlei’ brother, licinjg no lo.-.* eager for a religion 
in hfr i tcir more world-wide, and including w hat- 
over is herd in the lii-duricnl religious*. J*In/act of 
Faith is by far tbemOrtfcwidely ditlWcd of bh work**, 
Minply because it was mainly negative ; but it was 
procedcil by a book called The Kout (1840), which 
aimed to show a solid ground for divine aspirations 
in the human heart. His smaller moral and ivli- 
gimin e-'ays arc now millectcil in a single volume 
(ii.) of Mtsrflhtuics. Vul. i. of Misndl attics (lSRfl) 
was fallowed by tlui above vnl. ii. (1SS7), vok iii., 
J?<\Uiu'*t <1880), and voJ f iv PJ EronnMtvft {18001. 
Oilier work* wcic a History of fhc JLhrcv' Jfon - 
rurhy (18171; a Dictionary of Modem Ar«lv\ in 
Ilonmiii^ed type (2 vols. 1871 )i a Handbook of 
Modrni Avatar (I860}, giving Hie dialect now iimhI 
by literary men in all A tab speaking region k ; and 
R Lihytnt Varahahuy { 1S82), iti which, cutting out 
the Aiabie, Im tiicd to repimince (lie old Xmuidian, 
Maim* lain mi, and (hrlulimi. Ho also published 
two niaiboniiUical volumes, one mi Elliptic Integra Is 
(18SS SP); and a Muall hook on the earlier lile of 
bis biiilher, (Vmliml Newman (1891), 

I Neivmai’liot, the Macing capital of England,’ 

lies on the border of SuHoik ami raiubiirlgrriiirc, 
14 mile?. KNE, of Cambridge and 69 NNK. of Lon¬ 
don. Twice almost destroyed by fire, in 1GH3 and 
1700, it chiefly consists of one long street, and con¬ 
tains an unusual number of hotels nml line private 
houses, belonging to the great patrons of Ibe turf. 
Principal edifices are the Jockey Club (1773); the 
adjoining Subscription Rooms? (18J4); the Pro¬ 
prietary Club (1882); the lions Memorial Hospital 
(1883), with nliusdionsefi for eight jockeys and 
trainer* or their widows; St Mary’s (’lunch, Per¬ 
pendicular in style; ami All Saints (1877). The 
town owes its prosperity to its horseraces, as old 
at leant as 1005; and nearly half the male population 
nro jockeys, trainers, or .stablemen (lTulcrnft the 
drain at ififi was once one of their number). The 
race-ground, on Newmarket Heath, to the v\c»t, 
which is traversed by the Devil's Dyke (see f’AM- 
muDOEMUrtE), is owned parity by the Jockey 
Chib, partly by the Duke oS Rutland, and, with 
its soft elastic turf, is one of (he very finest ill tbc 
world. Of its ten courses, the longest is 4J miles 
in circuit. The training-ground bears a like char¬ 
acter for excellence j nnd-lOt) holies are const antly 
in training. Theie aie seven annual nice Lings, tbc 
principal events bring the Two Thousand at Easter 
;ind the Ce*fircwilch in October. Pop. (1851) 3336; 
(1881) 3093. See HonsKiiAOlufl; and J. P. Korea 
History of Xeiemetrkei and Ahnats of the Turf 
(3 vole. 1886). 

New lUcxiCO, a territory in tho south-western 
part of tho United States, is hounded N, by 
Colorado, E. bv Oklahoma and curjrigbuesn in u.s. 
Tex a*;, S. hv Texas and Mexico, i>y j. il rippiocat 

ami W. by Arizona. The area w _ 

122,580 mi. in,—larger than that of Croat Ilriliun 
and Ireland—and the pop. (1880) 119,563; (1800) 
153,593. Now Mexico is thus the fourth in urea 
and (lie forty-third in population of the states and 
territories of the Union. 

Tim surface of New Mexico belong* to (he great 
plateau upon which re^te the Rocky Mountain 
system. From an altitude of 6900 to 6500 feel in 
the north it descends gradually to about 4000 feet 
aloru' the Mexican border, tuul sinks to 3000 or 
3500° in tlis Llano Estaeado of the south-east. 
Except in the east the whole region is traversed 
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hy broken langei, of mountains having in general 
a" north and south tu-ud. In the northern central 
i;u*t the Santa Fi* r La** Vega-*, and Tuns ranges 
uriu part of the main axis of lhe Rocky Mmin* 
talus vrhh si number nf peak" over PJ/KiO feet 
high. Farther ninth, ami east nf the llio Uriindi;, 
are miniemus broken ranges ; and west of the Rio 
< humic tho Sierra Mftdve ri^e above the level of the 
view (plateau) in various range*. Tluse mountain* 
and the intervening uk-m-s tue cut hy deep cauum. 
In the north-wist ft number nf chains crovi the 
Aii/onn hounds ivy, and the San Juan Mountain* 
enter the territory fioni Colorado. Among the 
mountain*, o-peeially iu the uortli-eivst, sue many 
‘parks’ noted fur their bounty and fertile soil-i. 
Tin* mu face tucks belong mainly to the Cietaeeon* 
period, with holt* of Triadic formation. The innun- 
tain-eliiiin> and jiie.it part of the Siena Madio 
plateau an* imirli older. Thetc ore many tracts of 
met amorphic rock and lava nvcillow^ .-nine of 
uhieh a]pear Ln ho nf comparatively recent date. 

The precious metals are found iu almost all parts 
of the teiritory. Some of the most impmLanl 
Jniiu j s are in iho snulh-wcsL near Silver City, 
Dejniug', and Lord-dmrg, othois in the central 
region in the vicinity of Socorro, and farther nortli 
near Santa lv, There are also valuable mines in 
the S.in Juan country. Some of these mine.* were 
nulciv worked by the early Spaniard*, who coin- 
|ielle»l the I > tie|>hy» to labour like »1 elvc*. In hoveial 
]daces old shafts have keen discovered which were 
tilled hy the Indian 1 * when they successfully re- 
yn)ted Irani this tyranny- Copper and mm worn 
in valuable deposits, and near Santa I’e are the 
famous turquin^e mines. There are also fields of 
hotli bituminous and anthracitecual. Mineral nud 
hot springs rue muuomuo. 

TJio great mountain-divide causes the drainage 
of Neiv Mexico to How south to theCulf of Mexico, 
and went to the Pacific Ocean. The Rio Oaiulp 
traverses the central part of the territory ami 
receives many tributaries, The Kin Pecos which 
joins it in Texas drains the .south-eastern park 
In the north-east are streams which unLLo tn form 
the Canadian River, arul in the west arc the head¬ 
waters of the Say Juan, Little Colorado, and fiila, 
all affluents of the Colorado. In Lin* river-valleys 
the soil is fertile and produces excellent a ops; and 
many acres in other sections may he successfully 
cultivated hy irrigation. The climate is healthful, 
and on the whole rcmurkablv uniform, and the 
atmosphere is very pure and dry. The death-rate 
from pulmonary diseases is the lowest in the 
country. The rainy season occurs between the 
middle of July and the middle of September, last¬ 
ing about a month. There arc extensive forests on 
the mountains, and iu the hilly regions nf the 
western part of the territory, and on the pastoral 
Joins nutritious grasses which support great niun- 
)er-j of cattle mrd sheep. The yucca and cactus 
me characteristic forms of vegetation, especially 
in the Llano E^aeado. Stock-raising in one of the 
leading Indus tries. The flocks and herds need no 
lmn>ing in the winter, hut of late years move 
attention has been given to improvement nf the 
Im-cds nud the slock, iiMead of roaming at will, i> 
often confined within ermb M>d ranges. 

Though one of the most recently settled portions 
of the Union, New Mexico was among the earliest 
regions occupied by the white man, and Santa Re, 
originally an radian pueblo, claims Lhe title of the 
oldest town iu the country. When the Spaniards 
first visited this region they found apcojde living in 
communities with substantial dwellings, and mark¬ 
ing the decay of ft civilisation which had flourished 
iu previous centuries. In 1822 the people of New 
Mexico, in common-with the other inhabitants of 
Mexico, of which it then formed a part, threw oil’ 
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the Spanish yoke. Hy the treaty of (hiadalnpe 
Hidalgo in 1848, after the wav betsvecu Mexico 
and the United States, part of the territory was 
acquired by the latter nation. Additions wove 
made by ft later purchase from Mexico and by a 
cession from Texas. The population still includes 
about 100,000 Mexicans, as well as nearly 40,000 
Indians. The territory when originally organised 
in 18/50 included Arizona and parts of Colorado 
and California. TIuj construction of railroads, 
begun in 1878, had a marked influence in its 
development. There are now about 1400 miles of 
railroad, connecting with cither ocean and with 
all parts of the Union. 

There are fourteen counties in New Mexico, and 
the principal cities and towns are Santa Rcfthc 
capital), Albuquerque, Las Vegas, Fernandez dc 
Timh, and Soeoim The educational system is 
not developed, though public schools have been 
established whoever it- has been expedient, and 
there are a number of private and denominational 
institutions. An act was passed in 1889 authoris¬ 
ing a state university at Albuquerque, an agricul¬ 
tural college at Las Vegas, and a school of mines 
at Socorio.' 

Ne/wnUum Colleger just outside Cambridge, 
1ml within ten minutes'walk of the centre of the 
town, may be .said tu have commenced in 1871, 
when the Ncwnhuni Hall Company opened a 
Jumna for live resident women stitdenLs. The 
numbers steadily increased, and in 187/5 Newnhain 
Hall was built, "providing rooms for tlio principal, 
a lecturer, ami twenty-six students. Scholarships 
weie given by the London Companies and private 
friends, the library grew, a chemical laboratory 
and gymnasium Veto added, and the whole 
Machinery of the college became more and more 
complete till, in 1879, the Ncwnlmm Hall Com¬ 
pany was amalgamated with the Association for 
the Promotion of the Higher Education of IVomen. 
Additional land was acquired, and a second, and 
finally a third hall was added. These three halls, 
Old Hall, Sidgwiek Hall, ami Clough Hall, now 
furju Newnbam College, whereat the present time 
147 students, under the charge of a principal, two 
vice-principals, and Jive lecturers, receive instruc¬ 
tion, partly by lectures deliveicd nb Newnlmrn, 
mrtiy by such'lectures of the university and col- 
oges of the university as are open to them. In 
the year 18S1 the university of Cambridge opened 
to students of Ncwnlmm and Civ ton its tripos and 
previous exams., and in 1SS9, out of thirty Jive 
students, of Newnham who entered fov the tripos 
exam., six tool; a liisl-clnss, sixteen a second-class, 
nud tiiac u thirds lass; while in 1890 Miss Fawcett 
was placed above the senior wrangler. Careful 
superintendence is here combined with a large 
amount of liberty and responsibility. The greater 
mini her of students work for tripos and stay tor 
three or four years, but special courses of work 
can be taken without examination. The fees are 
75 guineas a year, 

Now Orlesms, the chief city rd Louisiana, and 
one of the most important commercial cities in the 
United States, is situated on both Cdi.iriyi.L jgpj t u v.s 
sides of the Mississippi River— i« j. u. uppiu^tt 
the greater jwirtion on Lhe east cuwpany. 
hank—107 miles from ila mouth. Hh corporate 
area is 1^7 wu. ui., hut a large portion of this 
is Market-gardens,^ forest, and swamp, and only 
4S 4111. are built over, fronting on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and running hack from half n mile to 
3 miles. Tltc city proper lias a river frontage of 
13 miles, and its western district, ‘Algiers/ of 3 
miles. The Mississippi makes two bonds hero* 
giving the old city a crescent-shaped front 1 , whence 
its former title, ‘The Crescent City/ hut it is 
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now the shape of tlie letter S, The river in from GOO 
In 1000 varus wide, and GO to 210 feet deep. The 
bar at Ui it ion Lh was removed in 1874-70 by the 
Eads jetties in South Pass, ami vessels of 80 feet 
now easily l each New Orleans, The commerce of 
the city w largo (§550,493,310 in 1890), and it is 
second in the United States in export'd. New 
Orleans in the terminus of three canals, mid of 
>ix large railroads {total mileage, 17,842) and three 
local lines, while twenty lines of steamships connect 
it with other American and foreign ports. Since 
1875 it lias made great progress in manufactures, 
particularly in cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, 
machinery, lumber, furniture, fertilisers, sugar- 
refining, rice-milling, beer, cigars, &c. Its factories 
increased from 554 in 1870 to 898 in 1880, and 
2100 in 1890 j and their product from g8,*I50,l39 
to *44,500,000. 

The land upon which New Orleans is built is 
perfectly ilnt, and lies from 3 to G feet below the 
level of the Mississippi at high-water, and is pro¬ 
tected from over!low by levees or dykes of earth. 
Similar Jcvces in the rear keep out the waters of 
Lake Fen tcliar train. The soil is saturated with 
water, anti cellars arc impossible. The climate is 
warm and damp, the mean temperature for tlm 
year being 60° F, The summer is tempered by winds 
from the Gulf, and is not oppressively warm. On 
account of its situation, the city is badly drained. 
It is without sewers; open gutters carry tins rain¬ 
water into canals, and thence into Lake Pont- 
cliurtrain, but they are insufficient, and the streets 
are frequently flooded after a heavy rainfall. The 
health of the city, however, has greatly improved 
within recent years] the death-rate baa been ie- 
dnetid from 59 per 1000 in I860 to 24‘80 in 1890. 

While it possesses few imposing buildings, 
New Orleans is ft picturesque city. There arc 
several parks little impiomb bub with handsome 
monuments or statues of Jackson, Lee, Franklin, 
and others. The custom-lumae of granite cost 
§4,500,000, and is the largest and most imposing 
building in the city. The cathedral of St Jjoubq 
a Gothic church erected in 1794, is a good sample 
of the Crcolo-Spanish architects e. The archi- 
episcopnl palace (1737) is the oldest building in 
the city. Other noteworthy structures are the 
cotton exchange, United States mint, St Charles 
Hotel, and Christ and St Patrick’s ehmdies. 
There are 183 churches, and 78 public schools, 
with 430 leachetfi ami 21,136 pupils emulled. 
Tulano University (known as the University or 
Louisiana from 1834 to 1833) has 59 professors 
and 683 students. Under its control is t ie 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College (1837), for the 
higher education of girls. The College of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception (under the Jesuits) Inis 228 
students. There are 4 colleges fur negroes, males 
and females, with I860 students. Tho Howard 
Memorial (1888), Tulano, and Louisiana state 
libraries, all free, contain togcLber 120,000 volumes. 
Tim Charity Hospital (1784) is tlm largest institu¬ 
tion of its kind in the United Status, with accom¬ 
modation for 8U0 to 1000 persons] and there are 
54 other hospitals, asylums, &e. 

The site of New Orleans was first visited in 1699 
by Bienville, who in 1718 laid the foundations 
of the city, and in 1726 made it the capital. In 
17G3 ifc was ceded to Spain by France, with the 
rest of Louisiana; but when in 1705 the Spanish 
governor, Ulloa, attempted to lake possession, he 
was driven out, and the people established a govern¬ 
ment of their mvm In 17G9 New Orleans was 
occupied by the Spanish, and tho leadens in the 
late movement were shot. Ib was ceded to I'rujiee 
in 1802, and transferred to the United States a few 
days later. Incorporated as a city in 1804, it was 
divided in 1836 into three separate nmnicipahUt*, 


in consequence of tin. 1 jealousies between llie Oei »lys 
and the Americans ] hut the three were again 
consolidated into one in 1352. Since then New 
Oilcans lias annexed the neighbouring town* of 
Lafayette, JcHeismi, Can oil ton, and Algifii*. 
Other outstanding events in the history of the oily 
have been the battle of New Orleans (see JACKSON) 
in 1315; its capture iu 1862 by the Federal 11 cut 
under Admiral Farragut (q.v.); and serious poli¬ 
tical troubles in 1874 and 1877. icMilling in the 
former year in a battle on the le\cc between the 
citi/cus and the police and militia, in ulrich 46 
pci sons were killed mid 211> wouiidcd. In 1880 the 
capital of Louisiana was removed from New Orleans 
to Baton 1 louge. 

Pop. (1709, when it was tmiwfened to Spain) 
3190; (1802, when it became American} 10,503; 
(1840) 102,193; (1830) 21G,190; (18D0) 241,995. 
The city is very cosmopolitan in race .and language. 
Only 19 per cent, of the population is of American 
or Euglitdi descent, 17 ot Creole or Fieiwh descent, 
14 German, 12 Irish, 8 Italian, 5 Spanish, Scandi¬ 
navian, Jewish, &e., 16 negroes, and 9 of mixed 
races, Indians, Chinese, and Malajs. 

New Plymouth, tlie ehieftmvn of the pro¬ 
vincial district of Taianaki, New Zmriand, 220 
miles N\V. of ’Wellington by mil. Two miles 
fioiu the town extensive barb oil r-works are in 


progress. Pop. (1886)3093. 

Newport, ft thriving town of Monmouth¬ 
shire, and a parliamentary and municipal 
borough (the former conjointly with Monmouth 
and Usk), is seated on the river Uski about 4 
miles from its mouth, 24 miles SSW. of Mon¬ 
mouth and 145 W. of London. Being one of the 
principal outlets feu- tho produce of the extensive 
collieries and iron and steel works iu tho vicinity 
(in 1889 upwards of 3,000,000 tuun of ecial wuru 
exported, aiul 28,900 tons of iron pyrites* anil man¬ 
ganese oro imported), its shipping trade ba-s of late 
years greatly increased (ISH9*. imports 41873,156, 
exports £2,072,133), and with it, as a result, its 
dock accommodation, which now covers more than 
80 acres, It ha*, too, many tine public buildings 
prominent amongst them being the. town-hall 
(1885 h erected at a cost of £39,000, and St M oral ns 
Church, occupying an elevated site, and in style 
pavtlv Norman and partly Perpendicular. Besides 
its shipping trade, Newport lias' niamifaetines of 
india-rubber, gutta-percha, and railway and tele¬ 
graph plant anti wagons, whilst several important 
bru^H nnd iron foundries arc in operation, as well 
as breweries and pottery-works. On 4th November 
1839 the town was the centre of a Chartist out¬ 
break, which resulted in the death of ten persons, 
and the wounding oi many more. Pop. (ltip)) 
1087; (1881) 38,427, of whom 35,313 were mllim 
the municipal limits. 

Newport* a market'town of Shropshire, on the 
Shrewsbury Canal, 11 miles- WSW. o/^Stulliml. 
Chartered *by Henry I., and burned iu 16tn>,it lias a 
13til century church, a grammar-school (1656), and 
manufactures of machinery and agricultural imple¬ 
ments. Pop. of parish (1851) 2966; {1881) 3044, 

Newport, tho capital of the Isle of Wight, on 
the navigable Medina, near the cent]e of the 
island, 44 miles S. of Cowes and 10 ft\\, of Hyde. 
The church, rebuilt in 1854-56 on the Mte of one 
nearly 700 years old, is a fine Decorated edifice, 

nd contains MurocliotlVs beautiful monument 


Piincew 
q.v.) 
has a 


111 III U/UL'<UNI1 .lUVUFW-v— - . . 

tree led by Queen Victoria in memory of the J 
SHzabetli, who (lied at (’arisbroflko Cuttle 
m Stli September 1050. Newport besides 
own-hall (1810); a free grammar-school 11012), the 
;eene in 1648 of the protracted but friuttas ncgoti- 
itiojiB between the parliamentary cominiraioucra 
incl Charles I„ to whose tecreb 'engagement a 
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> ear before with tho Presbyterian Scuts the fowu 
aNo gave haiiio ; a girls' endowed school 1 1701 ); a 
duiee.-ait school (1800); and a literary institute arid 
museum. Tn tin: north-ve-st arc a reformatory 
(1S3S) ami ban-acts (1798). A municipal borough, 
Newport Tctvwiied two member till 1807, and then 
out; till 1885. Pop. ( 1851) 8017 ; (1881) 0357. 

XciVllOl'ti a twu of Fife, ou tliti Filth cif Tay, 
li mile by water MSB, of Dundee. It lm-> a small 
liurlwmr derigneil hv Telford (1822), and municipal 
bttililiu^ (lfcOO). Top, (1811) 2(50 ; (1881)2311. 

A'ClVllOld, (1) capital of ('ampin'll county, Ken* 
tucky, i* on the Ohm, opposite Cincinnati,'and at 
the month of the Licking River, which separates ifc 
from Oovington; both riven* me eroded hy lrnidges, 
and then* i> abn a steam*ferry to Cincinnati. The 
city cufifriinrf large Fulling-mill*, a /<Jitndn% holt* 
works, tile-wwvks, ami several utesun-inilU. Pop. 
MSsO) 15,693 ; (18911)24,938.—(2) A port of entry 
find one of the capitals of Rhode Island, on tlie west 
slinre of the /V«?n/of Rhode Island, in NaiTagan.-otfc 
Lay, « mile- from tin* oi’ean, anil U!) miles hy mil S. 
by \V. n£ IhwUui. It has- a deep, excellent harbour, 
defended hy Fori Adam-; and there is a Unit eel 
St/ites torpedo station on an Island in the harbour, 
It contains a brick stute-housc, ft cuHtuni-hniisu, a 
city hall, the Redwood Library, many palatial \ ilia**, 
and large hotels it is noted fur tine scenery and 
sea-bathing, ami is one of the most fashionable 
wnteri ng-pht/'es in America, fn Timru Fork stands 
tliii 4 Round Tower,’ nr 4 Old Slone Mil],’ which 
suggested Longfellows poem, ‘The Skeleton in 
Armour,’ The oily abn contains cottououilU, a 
bmv»-f<nimlry, lead and ihh-nil works, &r. It 
was settled in 1(338 by eighteen adherents of Roger 
Williams, and was an important commercial town 
prior to the Revolution, which ellccted its ruin 
and transferred Us trade to New York Xtnvuntfc 
was for u time the residence of Bishop Berkeley. 
Pop. (1880 ) ; (1885) 19,5(10. 

Newnort^FlItfllcll, » market-town of Buck¬ 
inghamshire, nl the influx of the OhmT to the 
On*c, 50 miles by rail XXSY. of London. Named 
from the Pagumds, who owned the manor in the 
days of Uufu-, it was takon by Essex in 1(43, and 
held two years later by Sir Kiumuri Luke, the pro¬ 
totype of Butler’s ‘ Hud Hun*. 1 Thu fine palish 
ebpreb, restored by Street in 1S53, is the principal 
edifice; lace-jimking lm.- < led i?n*d. Bop. of parish, 
3G8(J. See its HUtury by Staines (1812). 

Now Red Sandstone, the name formerly 
given to the gioat series of red .sandstone-* which 
occur between the (Jarhonifermiu and J uranic 
Systems, The sands tones are now divided into 
two groups, the lower of which is assigned to tho 
Fiiheozoic (<*ee Pkhmian System) mirl the upper 
jo the Me.-azoic System (see Thus sic System). 
The term Now Red San'Intone is used as syn¬ 
onymous in England with the Trias. 

Not UItc 1% ail artificial cut, rimning 38 mile* 
south watd from Cl) ads well Springs in Hertfordshire 
into reservoirs at Hornsey anil Stoke Newington, 

It was designed for the 'water-supply of London, 
and completed (IGO0-2U) at a cost of LMOO.OOO hy 
Sir Hugh Myddtltmi, goldsmith, who died pool on 
10th December 1031. T1 ic seventy-live original 
-dunes, soM for .IT DO apiece, 7-cll now at tliu”Valu 
of from .CS'5,200 to id t, ">()(). 

Now Itoss, a niiu ket-towji and river-pmt of 
Leinster, Ireland, situated on the Barrow, partly 
in the county of Kilkenny, but edricih in that of 
Wexford, 02 miles S. liy ti r . of Dublin' and 15 NE. 
of AVatm'onl. Tlie two pensions of the town are 
connects I bran imii suing- bridge (18(19). Before 
the union New Ro-—Old Ro.s- lies 5 miles to 
the east—leturued two members to parliament, 


ami down to 1883 one. It was founded hy blie 
daughter of tttionghow, and was formerly fortified. 
The port can be entcicd at spring-tides by ships 
of 800 tons, and at all times by vessels of 200 tons ; 
ami there is communication by river and canal with 
Dublin ami with Lime tick. Pop. (1851) 7941; 
(1881)0970. 

Xewry, a seaport and parliamentary borough, 
mainly in County Down, but partly in Armagh, on 
the Newty Iliver, 33 miles SS\V. of Belfast hy rail. 
A caimJ connects it with Carlingford Lough and 
with Lough Neagh. Tho town is handsomely and 
compactly built, and tiie port does a large trade 
with Glasgow and Liverpool in cattle and other agri- 
; cultural produce. Flax spinning nnd weaving, wi(h 
j ropeand sail making,tanning,and granite-polishing, 
j {lie the industries, The place dates from 1131 ; its 
r castle was taken by Ed waul Bruce in 1318, No wry 
| rcLimis one member to parliament. Pop. (1851) 

1 13,191; (1381) 15,590, 

Xetv S ho reliant. Sec SnoimiUM. 

New Siberia, a group of uninhabited islands 
i>] the Arctic Ocean, lying oiV the cmist of Siberia 
i between the mouth of the Lena and the mouth of 
the Indigirka. The principal are Kotclnoi (the 
largest), Liakhov, Fadeyelf, and New Siberia. 
The coasts are rocky, and ice-bound all the year 
j round. The soil contains immense ijuaiitities of 
I f^>il ivory, of the mammoth, &c. Sec Petennnrm’s 
i Mttttiluuyai (1388). 

New South Wales is the oldest colony of 
I Aii-trahisiu. It formerly included what is now 
, known as Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, all 
< under the governor at Sydney, The area is now 
; diminished tn 310,700 srp in. or 108,848,000 acres, 

| being Ina; times that of England. It has the 
] Paeitit to t lie east, from Burnt Danger, 28£° S, lftt., 

| to (’ape Howe, 37V; South Australia to tho west, 

! along the meridian 1-11 5 E. ; Victoria to the south, 

| by the Mu nay Iiiver; and Queensland to the 
north, from 20 1 S, Jat. A series of mouritain-chains, 

; from 20 to 100 miles distance to the sea, extend 
: from neiir C‘ape York to tlie Australian sontli-cast 
■ turner. The sontlicrnmost are tlie Australian 
I Alph, rnimiiig over into Victoria, culminating in 
Mount Kosciusko, 7308 feet; high. Northward are 
. the Blue Mountains, west of Sydney, with peaks 
I 409/7 feet, and conluimitg the Jenolan Caves 
j (f|.v.). Liveriirnd Range is more northerly; and 
i tlm New England hills, north-east, rise 5000 feet. 

J Mith the exception of some isolated niountains, 
the region to the west consists of vast plains, up 
| to tlie Burner Ranges near youth Australia. The 
mountains give birth to short and rapid streams 
: toward the sea, but long and sluggish ones west- 
| ward. The Ilawkcsbuiy nr Nepean, Hunter, 

; t Tin mice, Shoitihuvon, and Maeleay aie eastern, 
j The Lachlan, 700 miles long, runs into the 
| Murmmbidgce, which flows 1350 miles before fall 
i b'W into the Murray. The Murray, after HOO 
juifcH on the Now South Wales liorder, passes 
into South Australia. The Darling, rising in 
Queensland, bas more than 1000 miles through 
the colony before reaching tho Murray, the main 
receptacle of the country s waters. The Macquarie 
and Xamoi go northward to tlie Darling. The dry 
interior h»w few .-streams. Among the few lakes 
are George, Bulhinst, Illawavra, Macquarie, and 
! Biishane tiaters—Rio lust three .sea-lakes. Two- 
j fold Bay in not far from Ostpe ITowe. North of it 
] are .Jon-in Buy, Botany Bay, Port Jackson, Broken 
I J3-' io }" 1 Hunter, Port Stephen, Port Macquarie. 

; l hj? capital, Sydney (q.v.), is on Port Jnekson, and 
| tho headquarters of the Australian naval squadron, 
f Near iL arc tiTmlsor and Parramatta. Newcuntle 
J and Mailhmd are by the Hunter River. Goulburn 
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ami Bathurst arc westward, Albany and Went* 
worth on the Murray, Bourke and \Yilcmmia. on 
llie Darling: Wellington is on tlie Macquarie, 
Wollongong by Illawarm, Deiriliquin in Itiverinu, 
Silvertun in the Lanier Bungcs. 

The colony was established in January 1788, 
under Governor Phillip, with a party of trans¬ 
ported prisoners from England, an the former rilaee 
of exile, America, was closed hy the independence 
of that country, For years the "settlement su(l‘ered 
much from want of food. The introduction of free 
colonists, to whom grants of land were given, 
promoted pastoral and agricultural pin-suits ; and the 
change from despotism to responsible govern in ei it 
was gradually made. The cessation of transmuta¬ 
tion in 1810 was followed by social and political 
advance; and the gold discovery in 1851 gave a great 
impetus to the search for minerals. Town indus¬ 
tries were developed; and commerce was aided by 
a line harbour, an excellent mercantile marine, anil 
the extension of railways. 

As regards flora y the eucalyptus-tree prevails in 
the colony, bub acacias also are common, and pine.** 
ami cedars, as well as palms in the north-cost, 
Ernest preservation is now receiving oflieial atten¬ 
tion. In addition to products of native vegetation, 
plants of commercial value are being introduced, 
adapted to the warmer, colder, inoistcr, or drier 
localities. Of 1600 economic plants in the colony, 210 
are useful for food, 158 forage, 126 drugs, 57 oils, 87 
tans, GO gum-resins, 39 lcinos, 14 perfumes, 35 dyes, 
67 fibres, 030 timber. Some of these are available 
for export. There are move flowering plants than 
in all Europe. 

Thuyamia, us in the rest of Australia, consists 
mainly of marsupial animals. In a single year 
there have been killed, ns nuisances, 1,310,900 
marsupials. Birds are of great variety, many 
of very beautiful plumage, and some of pleasant 
notes. Insects are pretty numerous, and not always 
welcome. Lizards and snakes may run to a good 
size, bub there are no alligators. Fish, especially 
in the bays, arc plentiful. 

Gcoloffjf .—Silurian and Devonian formations, with 
granitic, igneous, and met amorphic rocks, are rich 
in gold, silver, lead, copper, tin, and other metals. 
The hilly country forms the centre of mining 
industry,' bub the older rocks underdo the Tertiary 
and Post-Tertiary beds of the vast plains to the 
westward. Coal is seen in both Pulteozuic and 
Mesozoic strata. The Cretaceous beds are con¬ 
fined to the north-west corner. Tmppean irrup¬ 
tions ato of various geological epochs; yob. the 
colony has fewer recent volcanic, though extinct, 
craters than its Victorian neighbour. Marsupi- 
alian remains of huge dimensions are observed in 
the Pleistocene formations. Besides the monsters 
Diprotodon and No to thorium, thoro are the mar¬ 
supial lion Thylacoleo, and the Tliylueimis. In 
the Pliocene and Pleistocene lire the_ alluvial 
gold workings and the diamond, ami tin wash¬ 
ings. While the more ancient rocks prevail in 
the ranges, Mesozoic ones arc nearly coil fined 
to Lhe eastern side, north and south of Sydney, 
as tho Sydney sandstone, and in the Clarence , 
basin. 

Gold, known in 1823, was first worked in 1851, ; 
near Bathurst. It is found over an area of 70,000 j 
aq, m., in granite, porphyry, diorite, quartz, 
breccias, and alluvial deposits, Dry blowing is 
employed by minora where water is scarce. Gold 
is often mixed with silver, copper, or Lin; and the 
ore is worth, according to purity, from 70 to 82 
shillings an ounce. The output to the begin- 
nint- of 1890 was nearly £38,000,000, tliongli only 
£434,070 in 1889. Silver, found at Ucmvonk, bunny 
Comer, &c., abounds in tho Barrier Pangea near 
South Australia, at Silver ton, Thackuringa, &c., 


wiling tlkic aie nver 4000 miner?*. DLimored in 
1883, in an almost rainless region, tho niher mea 
is 10J miles by 12. One company paid in dividends 
£1,670,000 up to 1890, having inwd 161,500 tons of 
ore, folding 6,236,000 ounces of silver and 25,170 
tons of lead. Tho district up to 1890 produced 
£4,168,307; the Broken Hill Company luus raided 
20,000,000 ounces ; and in 1880 tho product of silver 
for the colony was £1,971,198. Copper, first 
n rough t iu 1858, yielded £122,444 in 1889; its ore- 
being known to extend over 8000 sq. m. Tin, winked 
since 1872, from streams and lodes in granite, las 
fields of equal area, with a yield for 1889 of £297,070. 
Lead is childly got from Mlveivtiiiuos. Antimony, 
manganese, I»ismntli, &c. are mined. Iron *1* 
abundant, but not profitable to work owing lo the 
cost of labour. Precious stones, a* the diamond, 
emerald, zircon, sapphire, topaz, ike., occur iu 
granite localities. Asbestos, zinc, mercury, cobalt, 
and alum are exported. Graphite, kaolin, and 
building-stone clinch Lite colonists. Coal is the 
most valuable mineral of New' South Walt*, li 
extends over 24,000 sq. m.; £22,000,000 worth was 
raided during 1860-89 ; and the export of 38 million 
Ions brought in £16,000,000. The yield for 1889 
was £1,632,849, by 3,655,032 rims. Kerosene shale, 
rich in the Blue Mountains, yields 150 gallon* crude 
oil per ton. Its product foMtiW) was £77,667. 

The jMtiktorui lesmircuss are exhibited in (lie re¬ 
turns for 1389 of 50,106,768 sheep* incite uf a loss 
of 8,000,000 fiout thought in one jeur; cattle, 
1,741,502; dairy cow, 248,801; horses, 430,777; 
swine, 238,585. Most of these animals are upon 
stations or runs, on land leased from government, 
sometimes at less than a penny an acre rental in 
the dry west. Tim leases are for twenty-one years 
in western divisions ton in ccntuil, ami live only 
in eastern, at a higher rent The lessees are the 
squatters. \n the early years of Hie colony only 
salt meat from England was in use, as there wove 
no native sheep, cattle, or horses. The sheep im¬ 
ported /nun Bengal and the Cape were litiiry, but 
the wool was improved by the Introduction of 
Spanish merinoes; the cattle also were improved 
l>y good English stock. Pigs, goats, and poultry 
have been iu trod need. Wool exported in tin 1 year 
exceeds two hundred million pound** weight. 

Agriculture occupies far less land than pastur¬ 
age. "While 140,000,000 acres produce a rental of 
£017,190, being devoted to Hocks and herds, there 
are lmt a million acres, or one acre to cue 
inhabitant, devoted to culture, and nearly oue- 
fmirth of that is laid down in artificial grasses. 
But farming ground, especially near towns, i& very 
valuable. Home of lids is freehold, bought at 
government auction sale?*, though formerly be* 
stowed in grants at a nominal quit rent- Much 
is leasehold, held at various rentals on terms of 
yem* from the state, till the hill purchase there¬ 
by efleeted. Of 46,197 holdings, 580 were over 
10,000 notes each, and GHB9 were under 15 acres. 
The land laws of New South Wales are liberal ami 
easy to settlers. The country, however, is more 
pastoral than agricultural, growing less produce 
proportionately to its size tlum Victoria ana youth 
Australia. In Mai eh 1890 the area under crop 
was 947,072 acres, but 47,620 holdings contained 
41,042,029 acres. In 1890 there were 41U,75Snm‘* 
in wheat, averaging 15 bushels to the'Acres 173,830 
in maize, averaging 304; 5440 iu barley ; and 7867 
in vines; hay, of various kinds, 222,262; sugar¬ 
cane, 13,730; oranges, 0804; tobacco, 3239 : orchards, 
16,867; market-gardens, 5409; potatoes, 17,551. Vet, 
while tho colony exported £1,070,350 of agricul¬ 
tural produce in 1839, it imported £5,548,915. The 
sugar-plantations iu the nnrth-GABt are not so 
productive as in Queensland; nor arc the apple- 
orchards and potato-furrows equal to lhr>i>e of 
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Tasmania. Hut all the fruits tliat thrive in Eng¬ 
land und Italy glow lien?. 

CfitjUfto _ inllueiicos vegetation in the colony. 
Fnm 11114 ; facilities exist in the dividing Range, 
the highlands of New England in Hie north-east, 
and it 1 ic illue slopes to the south, because nf fair 
moisture. The scituriobt, with from >40 to 70 inches 
of rain a year, dillbr* much from the western 
interior, where iu some years as, little as 0 inches 
may fall. Bub the climate is so uncertain that a 
region may suHer from feaiful Brought in one 
season ami floods in another. Odd and ice with 
heavy snows may ho experienced on the lofty 
plains; hut Sydney, 33‘ . 10 ' lat . 5 had no snow in 
thirty yeais, Though in summer the thermometer 
ought vFc to loo’ and 1 icvoud it during tho day* the 
nights nre generally cool and lccniiorntivn after 
the heat. 

Tim hade exceeds that nf anv nf the neigh hoi 
iug vidimus. It was wrnth OUi, 157,091 iu IHSO^ 
£22,863,(157 in import^ £23,204,934 exports Each 
aveiagod over £20 a head, 01* about £10 in produce 
of thn colony. The m-expuYU ;uimuiUed to £5,H71,623, 
While Uic United Kingdom seufc £8,736,478 of 
goods, receiving from the colony £8,964,625, tile 
Queensland trade \vu* £(1,415,55?; the Victorian, 
£7,801,838; the American, £2,225^6; the Ger- 
niau, £1,052,517 ; the French, £2*4,001; the Indian, 
£'202,359. The colonial nveilaml tiade was 
£ 10,070,1S9, New South Wales imported £2,164,2Q(j 
of drapery; £1,9111,140, apparel; £852,304, iron 
and mueluuury - £741,180, Hour; £400,300, spirits; 
£1135,363, teas ; £439,094, heer; £220,793, tobacco. 
Of expends, the home pioducc was £17,423,311; 
the foreign, £3,871,623. The animal and vegetable 
w.RwA £7 ,3>66 jvid v 'mw\ 

£1,655,770; livestock, £1,175,979; and coal, 
£1,319,271. The colonyV wool of 18S9 hvougUt 
£1(1,020,030. Unties an*only levied 0 n fnrfcy-soven 
article* 4 ; there are none od nu/orcij 1, what is prac¬ 
tically free trade having been established in 1872- 
79. TUu cusbmus realhed £1,905,^3 nud excise 
£201,371. TJuarc entered, in 1889, 3254 shiin of 
2,0:12,081 tons; departed, 3229 id 2,689,098. Of 
the tonnage, 4,059,798 were British; 001,381, 
fmcigu. Oi the former, 2,817,071 \\evc colonial; 
of ilie fatter, 2I(J,Ifl4 were American, While 
Unwlon clean*si 5,234,119 tons, -.v^iV L\v email 
4,758,525, Sydney cleared 1,432,310, and the Now- 
€Ufttle coal-port of the Colony, 1,126,8112. The rail- 
w f 8? connect New South Wales with South A us. 
tralia, Viato\ iu, uml (JuvicirdumL Of 2263 miles, 
'21H3 befu/igeil to govuinnient, coifing £32,000,000, 
awl already _ pay mg ‘Ah \v& cent, ou capital, llm not 
eariling* heirig 37 nyr cent. 

6Werjniimf.—The ^ovevnm- is appointed hy the 
Queen. The executive is of 10 ministers; the 
L ppm- Hmhtt or Legislative Council has 21 life- 
mmu hers ; (he Lon er, or Legislative Assembly, 137 
members, in 74 elec tin ate*, receiving £360 a year. 
The parliament is tifcrm 1 j;tL The revenue inT820 
was £71,682; in I860, £9,517,121. From taxation 
was raised£2,758,759; from land, £2,208,039; fruit 1 
jmdal ladnav, and other service*, £4,253,836. 
rite public debt, eon tract's I fur useful work*, was 
£43,578,837 in October 1896. An exccllenl volun¬ 
teer force comprises some 3500 men, ]» is85 
a Now South Vi aims contingent was sent to 
.strengthen the British forces in the Soudanese war. 
Uiero i* abu u naval brigade. The wealth of 
thucuhmy ix stated at £3/4 per /rend, that of the 
United Kingdom being £270. 

Urn pofittiufa/tti 1,200,1)00, of whom iour-ninth* 
«y^ lemale, inchutes 10,000 Chinese and 1500 
ahotigmus, TJm ports, farming localities, and 
™V: D - w?tnni ^wen-eighths of the [ample. Ahout 
MO w^nWwlnrhm mjdov 49,238, \ia« os, for ciWit 
honr-s a day, being from 8s. to I2s.° The birth* 


mle is 335 per thousand; inamago-nite, 6 #; death- 
rate, only 1 ^* In religion, the Church of England 
claims ormduilf the population, the Roman Catholic 
nearly one-third ; but returns for 1880 gave Sunday 
attendance at worship an follow* : Roman Catholic, 
94,422; Churcli of England, 83,819; Methodists 
(various), 64,900; Presbyterian, 33,247; Salvation 
Army, 14,4523} Congregational, 13,669; Baptist, 
4925." 

Public schools arc now unconnected with 
chiuclio-*, and un state aid is granted to a 
denominational WihOol; but one hour a day 
may he tie voted to religious in struct ion hi state 
schools, when) parents present no objection. On 
the roll in 2964 .schools are 229,043 pupils. 
The annual cost to the go\crumenfc of each child 
is £4, 14s. ; the fees bringing iu 12s. mb Hut 
there are many private schools. The Church of 
England has 36,342 ehildicu in Sunday.schools; 
Roman Catholic, 25,820; Methodist, 29,385Pres- 
, byterjnn, 12,054. Tfiero lire technological, indus- 
1 tiiab amigoneral museums, ]act 11 rc-gallerics, public 
libraries, schools of avtp, ami luiniug kcIiqoIs 5 ami 
a noble state university, having alliTiated colleges, 
crown* the educational edifice. 

fcku AurtTttAl.a and works tlicrc cited; Rilke’s 2 J ro- 
llans 0 / Greater Jirihthi (1890); lb Flanagan, History 
of Nov South Wirfrs (1862); A, r J rollopc, JVciu South 
IPuLrf and Qincusland (1B74); Ur Lang, Historical 
and Statistical Account of New Sindh Wales (1875); G. 
W, GiilBii, New South Wales, her Commerce and llc- 
murt3(ltiSS)i T. A, Uogldan, Tfia Wealth and Prouress 
of New South Wales, lSS*J-ftO[ Sydney, 1890 j; Cb B, Barton, 
History of New South Walts from the Jit cord 3 (16 vola 
1890 el srq.). 

1 ^/ 11 : vxux^, nnd. TU- 
tnhuted at suorLijiteyrals for conveying intelligence 
of pacing events. Thin is a dofmitimi of a news- 1 
paper wjiioh niight safely be employed for legal I 
purposes; but it is altogether inadequate to do- 
sc'iilm the great institution wliich is now, in all | 
parts of tlie civilised add send-civilised world, at 
cuu‘e the heaier of tidings, the herald of commerce, 
and, according to the pmlileclions of its readers, 
a more or lei** accepted guide in matters of politics, 
theology, morals, arts, and sports. J 

Tim mini her of tfio newspapers of the world is 
{) estimated at 41,666, of which. 24,666 
in Eiwme. A further division, accoubng to stnotor 
geographical limitations, sIuivh that Germany 
heads the list with 5500, then come* Franco with 
4109, Great Uvitaiu mid Ireland with 4000, Auslrin- 
Hungary with 3500, Italy with 1400, Spain with 
8o0, Russia with B00, Switzerland vdth 450, ami 
Belgium mnl ILiBuud with 300 each. The rest of 
Eumjiean newspapers are published in Portugal 
and the Scandinavian and Balkan countries. The 
United States of Am mica mmat he credited with 
12,500 newspapers. Canada claim* 700, and 
Australia about the ^amo number. Of journals 
issued in A^a, Japan alone him 200. Africa ha* 
200 newspapers, and the Sandwich Islands three. 
Having rcgpld to (lie lespeclive nopularity of the 
miigmigcs employed, it in found that 17,000 nows- 
paper* sire pnblisiu^l in Englisli, 7500 in German 
6300 in French, 1300 in Spanish, and 1500 in Italian. 

The newspaper came into existence when 
nccounls of the imperial armies of Uoum were sojil 
to the generals in command in all parts of the 
provinces. These Acta Hutrtut were communicated 
by the general to tins oflicers under Limit command, 
nnd thus the foundation of a system of newspaper 
circulation was laid. Ifc is to Germany that we 
have to look for the begin 11 ings of modern European 
journalism. As early as the I5th ecntiny ffzuaJJ 
lKMWfdicets iu tlio form of let tern were issued in 
Augsburg, Vienna, Ratisbon, and Nuremberg. It 
was not until 1560, however, when the ollicial 
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Gothic Senile were o.stft.1 jlisluiii at Venice liy order of 
tlie Venetian government, that a news-shoefc at all 
answering to present ideas mis produced, At first 
they were nob printed but written out, and exhib¬ 
ited hi v&rioiifi public pfocefli any one being per¬ 
mitted to read thorn on payment of the small coin 
called a gazetta, From this the.se journals acquired 
the title of Gazette (fj.v.), and the demand for them 
was so great that it became necessary to print 
tlioin. Gazettes wore soon afterwards issued in 
most of the leading cities of Europe, 

Setting aside the apocryphal history of the 
English Mercuric, said to have been published in 
1588 under the sanction of IjuGcn Elizabeth, the 
Weekly News of 1622, edited by Nathaniel Mutter, 
is, so far ns positive evidence goes, the first English 
newspaper, as we understand the term. The 
London Weekly Courunt made its appearance in 
the same year, ' Twenty years later wliiib has been 
called ‘ the era of the Mercuries' was entered upon, 
mid Mercuries of many kinds claimed public pat¬ 
ronage—amongst others the Mcrcurius Clencus, 
started in 1641 hi the interests of the clergy ; the 
Mcrcurius Britannicus (1642); the Afcrcurius Civi- 
ctfs (16411), whose lost number contained portraits 
engraved on wood of Charles I. and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax; the Mercurius Politic us, published in 
London, and reprinted in Scotland for the enter¬ 
tainment of (JvumwellV army ; and the weekly 

J fcrcurius Cctfodanius, the first strictly Scottish 
newspaper, wliiclt, however, did not live beyond 
its tenth number. During the protectorate the 
newspaper press enjoyed the luxury of freedom, 
and there wow a great increase in the number of 
political journals. Jn 1003 tho Public Intelligencer 
was established by Sir linger L'Estnuigo, but was 
suspended on tho issuing of the London Gazette, 
the first number of which was published afc Oxford 
on tho 7th November 1065. A newspaper censor¬ 
ship, begun in 1062, was continued with move or 
less stringency during the reign of Charles II. and 
down to 1695, when the pirns licensing Jaw was 
abolished. During that period there was no news¬ 
paper that could be properly so called except the 
London Gazette, which, as ifacaulay puts it, 4 con¬ 
tained nothing but wluil tho secretary of state 
wished fclio nation to know/ Comments on polit¬ 
ical events rather than news formed tho staple 
of such periodicals us were published during 
the existence of the censorship. There was the 
Observatory started by //Estrange in 1681, which 
attracted some notice, but it was in no sense a 
newspaper. One of tho earliest attempts at break¬ 
ing down the barrier of exclusion was made in 
Worcester on the publication of Berrow's Worcester 
Journal in 1690, a paper which is still in existence. 
After Hie abolition of the censorship many new 
journals blossomed forth, including the Postboy, 
the London Newsletter, the Plying Post, the Eng¬ 
lish Courant, and tho Lincoln, Rutland, and Stam¬ 
ford Mercury. The Edinburgh Gazette whb estab¬ 
lished in 1009, and published twice a week, It was 
not until 1702 that a daily paper was put forth in 
England, This was tho Daily Courant, a small 
sheet printed on one side only. 

Advertisements, which now form so important a 
factor in the prosperity of newspapers, did. not 
appear in any journal, ho far as can he ascertained, 
iiulil towards the middle of the 17th century. 
Occasional books and pamphlets were advertised 
in 1647-48, and in 1649 a reward was ottered in the 
Moderate for the recovery of ‘a piebald nag;* Imt 
it was not until 1673 limb anything like a regular 
system of advertising was established, when the 
index Intelligencer opened its columns to paid 
announcements, at the rate of 1 a shilling for a 
horse or coach for notification, and sixpence for 
renewing/ A little later Lhe Obscrvcttor Reformed 

wn*< prepared to insert eight Hues for a shilling; 
but, as the public began to awaken to the value 
of this new medium of publicity, the govern¬ 
ment became equally alive to ite value to the 
revenue, ami in I70L imposed a duty of nun 
shilling for each advertisement. In the Mime 
year a bill was brought into parliamcu t for the pur¬ 
pose _ of cnfoieing a tax of one penny on every 
publication periodically issuing trom the press. 
Owing to tho representations of the newspaper pro- 
1 ‘rioter*, who pointed out that they Jmd boon in tho 
habit of selling their sheets in many cases at a 
halfpenny a copy* the proposed measure was aban¬ 
doned ; but in 1712 a tax of one half penny per 
sheet was imposed oil every newspaper of a "sheet 
and a half. A« a consequence, ninny newspapers 
at nuec ceased to exist, the Obscrcator amongst the 
number. During the reign of George III. the pre^s 
was subjected to seveml additional imposts. At 
the beginning of the reign the tax on newspapers 
was a penny a copy ; iu 177 Li it was raised to three* 
halfpence; in 1789 to twopence; in 1704 to two- 
penoe-luilfpeniiy ; in 1797 to threepence-halfpenny; 
and in 1815 to fourpence, With those heavy taxes 

pu papers there, was of necessity a corresponding 
increase in their cost to the public, until the general 
price reached scvcnpence, a condition of things 
which lasted until 1836, when tho duty was reduced 
from [ourpencG to u penny, the impost heiug 
entiiely abolished in 1855* Another tax Mint 
a flee ted the cost of newspapers was the paper-duty, 
which was repealed in 1861, leaving British journals 
free fvmu imports of any kind, 

In spite, howevor, of the heavy burdens against 
which they had to struggle, through nearly the whole 
of the ISfcli and a great part of the 19th centuries, 
newspapers gradually increased in number and 
influence, mul exorcised much power in the direct* 
ing of public opinion. In all the chief centre* of 
population in the provinces, as well ns in London, 
P&irava of importance were established. The first 
half of the lStb ccntmy saw a .striking extension 
of journalistic enterprise. In the metropolis there 
was, in addition to tlie Courant , the London Daily 
Pont and General A<lwtim\ established in 1726. 
This changed its title in 1752 to the Public Adver¬ 
tiser, ami attained celebrity as the medium through 
which the Letters of ‘ J imiiis ’ were livsb given to 

1 tins world. Defoe's Review of the Affairs of State, 
begun while the editor was in prison, existed from 
1704 to 1713. Tho St Jaw ids Post anil lhe St 
James's Evening Post , started as distinct journals 
in 1715, were by amalgamation as the St Janices 
Chronicle assured of a long existence. The London 
Post, started in 1715, hml the honour of publishing 
a reprint of Defoe's Robinson Crusoe as a serial 
fctory, commencing in No. 125 (7th October 1719) 
and concluding in No. 289 (19th October 1720). 

In 1731 tlieio existed 22 journals in London 
ami 23 in the provinces, amongst the latter 
j being the Edinburgh Courant, the Edinburgh 
Gazette , the Nottingham Journal, the Newcastle 
Courant, the Hereford Journal, the Liverpool 
Courier, Hie York Mercury, the Glasgow Courant , 
the Leah Mercury, the Northampton Jfercun/, (be 
Gloucester Journal, the Norwich Mercury, ami the 
Ipswich Journal. Still greater activity was dis¬ 
played in tho later lialf of tho 18th century. It 
| was in 17(12 that the North BritoA w&s (hst issued 

1 by John Wilkes, No. 45 of that notorious journal 

1 being the one which was burned by the hangman, 
and for which Wilkes was put in the Tower and 
cast in heavy damages. The Morning Chronicle 
was started in 1770, the Morning Post in 1772, and 
tlie Morning Herald in 1781. The Times (q. v.)— 

1 the chief and central figure of modern journalism— 

I wan started in 1788, as a development of tho Dully 
Universal Register, which had existed from 2785. 
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Mr John Walter wins the originator and sole owner ' 
of Ijo tli impels, and mainly through hi* energy and I 
ability diJ the journal ultimately attain its* |msi- | 
linn of pie-eminence. Xu tho litemrv direction of 
tlie paper he always employed the highest available 
talent, while in the mechanical production of it he 
effected numerous improvements. In 1814 he suc¬ 
ceeded in pi in ting the Tittle by steam-power. 

The publication of the leading London and pro* 
vinciftl newspaper* involves an immense outlay, 
and the co-operation of an army of experts lepre* 
sen ting every department of human knowledge. 
The work is now divided mid subdivided in such a 
way that ib is difficult to dc^ei ihe its organisation ou 
the lines (jf the old official designations. It is nu 
longer possible to speak unreservedly of an ‘editor, 
in-chief 1 as having noce^arily supremo power as 
the representative of the proprietors. So onerous 
and so various have tin* duties of that office become 
that it is, >o to speak, frequently ‘pub into com. 
mission.' It is not uncommon to" find a managing 
editor whose business it is to emit ml in every way 
the supply of news, including foreign correspond- 
encp mid reporting of ah kinds, and a literary 
editor who controls the general policy of tho paper, 
and is responsible for the style and substance ot all 
original matter. IL is increasingly rave to find an 
editor who writes any one of the several lending 
articles with which most of the great dailies fur¬ 
nish their readers. 15acli of these journals has a 
stafi' of leader-writers, who are often well-known 
wurkeiH in literature outside of journalism. On the 
principal newspapers the leader-writing stall' in¬ 
cludes experts of the highest mark, who are paid 
retaining fees in order that they may he in readi¬ 
ness, on the shortest notice, to supply essays on 
the subjects of which they are masters, For the 
leaders themselves they are paid special fees, A 
similar system provuila with respect to special 
correspondents, whether employed in a military or 
social capacity. George Borrow was tho first wav- 
cor res pendent, writing from Spain to the Morning 
Herald in 1839, Some of these gentlemen receive 
what Air (_t. A. Sala has described its ‘ Ihe 
wages of an ambassador, 5 in consideration of 
Ijeing always prepared to stmt for a campaign in 
'Darkest Africa/ or to chronicle a royal pio- 
gress. That tho services rendered in return in¬ 
volves much per.ioiiul danger is sadly suggested 
by the memorial in the ervpL rif tft Paul's to the 
wav-correspondents who fell in the Soudan. The 
sub editors vary in number, according to the com¬ 
pleteness of the oig/uiisation of the particular 
paper. The duties of the Mib-cditor on all im¬ 
portant nwfcpapora, whether metropolitan or pro¬ 
vincial, have beou almost ievolutionism! during 
the last four decades <>f the century. It is true 
tiiab on the evening papers ib is still neces¬ 
sary that the sub-editors should make a special 
study of the morning papers of the current date. 
This indeed enables the evening, or more properly 
speaking the afternoon, journals to appropriate the 
most in teres ting telegraphic items with in a few 
hours of their appearance in the morning papers, 
to whose conductors Mich specially wired news may 
have caused a heavy expense. It may be noted 
that in some of the British colonies a law already 
exists giving copyright of 'exclusive' news for 
twenty-four hams after publication. On the whale, 
however, the sub-editor has almost censed to he a 
gleaner in tlio Judds which have been sown and 
already reaped by lus colleagues. Thu oh I-fashioned 
sneer at the conductors of newspapers, that they 
) put in any tiling to nil up/ is now only fin amus¬ 
ing miaelimnism. &ucli are the ‘service* 1 of news 
which a daily paper is obliged to employ—whether 
they be those of fclie IVe**# Association, the UenfcmJ 
News, the Central Press, the Exchange Telegraph 


Company, Ucntors, or Didzicl’s—that a sub-editor’s 
tumble "in leaving his work is to reconcile the 
amount of 1 flimsied 1 matter which lie has put into 
the waste-paper basket with his duties to his chief*, 
llcuter's Agency was founded in 18i)S, the Central 
1 Pres* in 1863, the Press Association in 1868, mid 
the Central News Agency in 1870. 

There u*ed to be twelve or sixteen parliamentary 
shorthand reporters on every London daily. At 
tliafc time the daily provincial papers obtained their 
telegraphic reports of parliament solely from one 
or other of the news organisations. This is now 
changed. The chief papers in the puwincca have 
formed syndicates in accordance with their respec¬ 
tive politics for the purpose of obtaining special 
reports of tlie debates from their own associated 
stall's of reporters. This arrangement, which par¬ 
liament sanctions, enables the leading provincial 
dailies to supply parliament ary reports according 
j to their own special requirements the result being 
that debates are frequently reported at a greater 
length in those papers than in the London journals 
of tlie same date. Tims it arises that tlie chief 
provincial papers have offices in the neighbourhood 
of Fleet Street or the Strand, where a special wire 
or wires will connect the London and the country 
office*. Formerly the journalists who. were in 
charge of these wires were styled the ‘wire men 
now they arc designated London editors. In die 
city there are also editors whose special functions 
arc the furnishing of information connected with 
financial matters to various papers. The chief 
London dailies retain tlio exclusive services of a 
c-itv editor, while several provincial journals, 
published in dillcrenfc localities, are served by one 
and Lite same city editor. These remarks apply 
also in a modified degree to colonial and even 
foreign newspapers, which often have their own 
special services of news, and special representa¬ 
tives, in London and other principal cities, 

I Another important representative of modern 
newspaper enterprise is what is known as the 
London correspondent. There were Loudon cor¬ 
respondents or a kind even in the days of tlie 
Itestumlioii, but it was not until 1803 that the 
‘London letter/ ns ib is now known, was introduced 
as a special feature oF provincial papers. In that 
year the Central Press Agency proposed to supply 
their clients with ‘ a London" fetter once a week, 
written by a gentleman of Jong standing in tlie 
literary world.* This was tlie late Edward Spender, 
who for some years continued to write what formed 
an admirable compendium of tho week’s political, 
social, ami literary gossip for country reitdem. As 
time went ou the weekly letter became a daily 
contribution, and uther London correspondents 
entered the field, until now the London letter is 
an indispensable feature of all provincial journal*, 
Many well-known journalists arc engaged in this 
work, includingsfivtiial members of parliament, and 
the lobby of the House of Commons lorms their chief 
hunting-ground. 

fn 18-13 tlie number of newspapers published in 
London was 79; in 1880 it was about 310; in 1890 
it had increased to G16. Of these 28 are daily, 
9 of which are issued in the evening {nominally), 
their first editions being issued about noon. The 
price of these papers is either a penny or a half¬ 
penny, with the solo exception of the '1 Vines, which 
continues to lie published at threepence. The list 
of daily papers, which formerly consisted almost 
entirely of political journals, has during recent 
years been increased by the appearance of several 
daily sheets devoted exclusively to imuncial and 
commercial matters. Financial journalism, indeed, 
forms a very special feature of modern newspaper 
enterprise, The Economini , established in DM3, 
and a few' other weeklies of kindred aims, held tin's 





ground with success for many yenis, but tlic great 
speculative rush of more recent times, consequent 
on the altered conditions brought about by the 
passing of the Limited Liability Acts, has procluccd 
a vast number of papers of this class, the Financial 
Notes , started in 1884, and the Financial Timcs a 
founded a little later, being amongst the more 
widely circulated of financial daily newspapers. 
And again, not only docs a fully-illustrated news¬ 
paper, the Daily Graphic (1800), appear every 
morning, but many of the other daily journals 
give illustrations ox current ovents with more or 
less frequency, The difficulties of producing cleat 
illuslratioTiH by the rotary printing-machines which 
are necessitated by largo circulations are being 
gradually overcome. 

Of purely literary journals the number is not 
largo. The Athcnwitm, founded in 1823, is devoted 
exclusively to books, authors, science, art, music, 
and the drama. The Academy, established in 1800, 
follows on similar lines; and there is also the 
Literary World, covering much of the same ground. 
Prominent success has been achieved, however, by 
several weekly journals which, while devoting 
special attention to literary criticism, have by 
their free, frank, and able handling of political anil 
social subjects made themselves both feared and 
admired, The Examiner, established by Leigh 
Hunt in 1808, lost gioand after Hunt’s retirement 
in 1821, but five years later, when Albany 
Fonblanque succeeded to the post, it again became 
ft power, and formally years remained the champion 
of liadical thought. The Spectator, edited by 
liintoul, also held a strong independent position 
about this period. Both papers were much read 
by the cultured classes ; but after changes of 
editorship and policy a term of decadence set in; 
and when, in 1854, the Saturday Review made its 
appearance, controlled and contributed to by some 
of the brightest intellects of the day, a great stride 
hi advance was made, and the weekly review 
became m influential as the great quarterlies hail 
been in former days. About the same time the 
Spectator was remodelled by It. II. Hutton and 
Meredith Townsend, and lias ever since stood 
high ns the representative of what may be termed 
the Philosophical Radicals. The Speaker, estab¬ 
lished in 1690, is edited by Mr T. AVemyss Ileid, 
and is the organ of the move advanced Radicals, 
The National Observer, published simultaneously 
in London and lid in burgh, also holds prominent 
rank as a political and literary review, is as 
daring in tone as the Saturday Review was in 
its earlier career, and is uncompromisingly Con¬ 
servative. MTiat is called ‘society’ journalism 
represents a new departure that dates from the 
fitst publication of Vanity Fair in 1808, and 
which received a conspicuous strengthening by 
the issuing of the World in 1874, and Truth in 
1877, These papers, and a host of journals that 
have been published in imitation of them, have 
made the writing of personal paragraphs and 
a v tides a leading feature; one of the results 
being a marked increase in the number of libel 
suits. The combination of the personal and 
sensational elements constituting what it is custom¬ 
ary to describe as the ‘new journalism 1 likewise 
calls for mention. Cradled in America, it was 
boldly adopted in England hv Mr W. T. Stead in 
the early days of his editorship of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and eagerly taken up by numerous others. 

The following figures will give some idea of tlio 
magnitude of the newspaper press of the United 
Kingdom, and also of its classification : Daily 
morning papers, 85; daily evening papers, 126; 
papers published in England outside London, 1318; 
in Scotland, 241; Ireland, 102; 'Woles, 00; the 
Channel Islands, 14 j the Isle of Man, 7. 


In the following analysis of clu*.* ami trade 
journals it has been fmiiul practically impossible 
to diUcreiitiato between newspaper* properly so 
called and other period ionls. Occasionally, too, 
ft journal will appear under more than one classi¬ 
fication. The distribution of papers according to 
subjects, however, may be thus distinguished: 
Accountants, 2; agents, 3 ; agriculture, 30; an¬ 
tiquities, 3; anti-vaccination, 1; architecture, 8 ; 
army, 11; art, 16; astronomy, 1; athletics, 12; 
auctioneer*, 3; bakers, 3; banking, I; Baptists, 
11; bees, 3; bells, 1 ; booksellers, 9; boot and 
shoe trades, 2 ; botany, 2 ; boys, 6 ; brewers, 4; 
builders, 13; building-societies, 2; butchers, 1; 
carpenters, 1 ; caterers, 3; cattle-dealers, 2; chari¬ 
ties, 5; chemists and druggists, 10 ; chess, 3; 
Church, 47; civil service, 8 ; coach-builders, 2 ; coal 
trade, 2 ; colonies, 21; comic, 30 ; commercial, 41; 
confectionery, 3; contracts, 4; co-operation, 4; 
country, 7 f county courts, 1; cow-kccpers, 1 ; 
cricket, 1 ; cycling,' 0; decoration, 6 ; dental, 3; 
dogs, f>; drama, 13; drapers, 4; dyers, 1 ; educa¬ 
tion, 23 ; electricity, 6 ; engineering, 10 ; entomol¬ 
ogy, 1 ; estates, 7; exchange, 4; fashions, 37; 
financial, 39 ; fire, 2; fishing mid fish-trades, 4 j 
food, 3; freemasonry, 4; Tree Methodists, 2 ; 
friendly societies, 4; Eriends (Society of), 3; fruit 
trades,'2; furniture, 8 ; gardening, 16; gas, 3; 
geographical, 2 ; geology, I; Gentian, 2 ; grocery, 
9 ; gynecology, 1 ; hairdressers, 2 ; hardware, 1 ; 
hatters, 1 ; luumnopathy, 2 ; horology, 2 ; horses, 
2; hosiers, I; illustrated, 14; implements, 1; 
India, 6 ; india-rubber, 1 ; insurance, 18; inven¬ 
tions, 3 ; iron and ironmongers, 7; jewellers, 1 ; 
Jewish, 4; labour, 4; laundry, 3; law, 18; leather, 
5; licensed victuallers, 0 ; lifeboats, 1 ; literary, 
18; live-stock, 7 ; local govern meat, 6 ; machinery, 
3 ; matrimonial, 2 ; mechanics, 3; medical, 26 ; 
meteorology, 1 ; millers, 2 ; mineral waters, 4; 
mining, 3; music, 18; natural history, 6 ; navy, 14; 
Nonconformists, 13; non-sectarian (religions), 46; 
notes and queries, 2 ; numismatics, 1 ; official, 2 ; 
oil and colour trade, 2 ; paper trades, 10 ; pawn¬ 
brokers, 1 ; peace, 1 ; photography, 10 ; phrenology, 
2 ; plumbers, 1; pottery, 1; poultry, 8 ; Presby¬ 
terian, 3; Primitive Methodist, 7; printers, 12 ; 
railways, 10; Roman Catholic, 15; saddlers, 3; 
sanitary, S; scientific, 6 ; secular, 3; shipping, 1 - 1 : 
shorthand, 3; society, 24; sporting, 40; stamps, 
1; Sunday-schools, 6 ; lailow, 3; telegraphy, 2 ; 
temperance, 32; textilo industries, 11; timber 
trade, 2; time-tables, 36; tobacco, 4; undertakers, 
1 ; Unitarian, 2 ; warehousemen, 3; ’Wesleyans, 6 ; 
wine and spirits, 4; yachting, L 
The circulations attained at the present day by 
tlio leading metropolitan am! provincial papers is 
in some instances very large. The Daily '1 clegroph 
ami the Standard each circulates close on a quarter 
of a million copies. Amongst the London evening 
papers the Star, the Echo, and the Evening News 
and Post each claims a circulation of 260,000 coptps 
or thereabouts. Of the penny weeklies, Lloyd's 
Newspaper heads the list with half a million copies, 

| and u further half-million is divided between the 
! Weekly Dispatch ami Reynolds s Newspaper. Ollier 
I London cii dilations are th e Police Lews, 300,000 ; 
1 the Referee, 150,000; the Illustrated London News 
ami the Graphic, from 120,000 to 130,000 copies 
each. In the provinces there arc the Yorkshire 
Post, 45,000, the three Manchester morning papers 
(with a combined issue of at-least 100 , 000 ), and the 
Binmnfjhum Post, 30,000, amongst the morning 
dailies; and a glance at the list of provincial 
weeklies gives us the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph , 
213,000, the Ghmjow Weekly Mail , 200 , 000 . the 
Dundee Weekly News and People's Journal, 200 , 000 , 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 100,000, the Man¬ 
chester Weekly Times, 100,000, anil the Sunday 
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Chronicle ( Manelies*ter]* 200,000, It should be 
mentioned also that since 1882, when Tit-Bits was 
started, there have sprang into existence a large 
number of journals which are neither strictly 
newspapers nor maga/daes, but are widely popular* 
Tit Jilin has a circulation of over half a million 
copies per week. Following in its train are such 
papers a* Hare-Hit#, It l list ruled Bits, Answer *, &c., 
nil of which Bell largely. 

As already mentioned, the newspaper puss of 
Scotland had its origin during llie civil wars of the 
ITtli century, a printer named Ilig'diis, attached to 
CrtnnweHVarniy, being employed to ivpiint the 
London Mcrcurins Pot Ulcus for the benefit of the 
1 it) ops them in Scotland, This issue was continued 
from 1053 to 1(300; in wliich latter year the J/tr- 
mrius Cdb'tlonlus was published, existing only ior 
three months, and being succeeded by the King¬ 
dom's hdeUhjcnrrr. In 16G!) came the Edinburgh 
(laze tie, in 1702 the Edinburgh Con rant % in 1700 
the Scots Ooumuti and in 1718 the 'Edinburgh 
Evening Court ad, In 1720 the Me rear ins Cale¬ 
don fits wu«* revived as the Caledonian Mercury, and 
survived until the middle of the 19fch century. 
The Scotsman, which limy ho regarded as the Times 
of Scotland, came into existence in 1817, the 
Glasgow Herald in 1782, the Aberdeen Journal in 
1740, the Kc/so Mail in 1797, the Dundee Adver¬ 
tiser in 1801, the Ayr Advertiser in 1808, the North 
British Daily Mail in 1847, and the Scottish Leader 
in 1887. 

In Ireland, a news-sheet called Warranted 
Tidings from Ireland saw the light during the 
rebel lion of 1041, but the Dublin Newsletter, started 
in 108,), wn* the first Irish newspaper piopcrly so 
called. A Dublin daily, called Pads Occurrences, 
ran from 1700 to about 1750 ; mid Faulkner's Jour¬ 
nal, another Dublin daily journal, was started in 
1728. Saunders's Newsletter, established in 1740, 
existed down to 1870. The Dublin Evening Post 
was first issued in 1725; and in 1737 the Belfast 
Newsletter, the oldest existing Irish newspaper, 
was -started. The Derry Juunuil was established 
in 1772, the Limerick Chronicle in 176(3, ami the 
Bel fad Northern Whig in 1824. 

The English papers of the principality of Wales 
show evidences of the pressure of a public de¬ 
mand which every year becomes more, exacting. 
In the northern division, a thinly-spread population 
have still to be content with weekly papers— 
Welsh and English— with the addition of .such 
daily supply as is nhorded by the Liverpool pres*. 
The tenacity with which lire masses cling to the 
native language enables the Bancr of Denbigh to 
hold a com in/unling position among the newspapers 
of North Wales. A riiJferent condition of things 
obtains in the bu*y centres of South Wales, with 
its vigorous industrial life and populous com¬ 
munities. Two daily papers share the patronage 
of Lhe South Walinu. The Western Mail , a pro¬ 
gressive Democratic-Conservative journal, is the 
.senior, in point of .age. The South Wales Daily 
News is the organ of the advanced Liberalism pro¬ 
fessed by the majority of South Wales electors. 
Until papers are published in Cavdilf. Each popu¬ 
lous district has its local journal, and tlio vernacu¬ 
lar pre^s is suppoitcd by a large, but diminishing, 

chiss. 

In Hits dillbreufc British colonies newspaper enter¬ 
prise hay been very active in recent years. As far 
lack as 1803 the Australian col onion were catered 
for by the Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser, which was published 1 bv authority.’ 
The Attdruliaa, also issued in New South Wall's, 
vus originated in 1824, but succumbed in 1818. 
[n 1881, however, the Sydney Morning IleraId was 
established, and has long held the position cf being 
the must hubstnntial paper in the colony. In 


Victoria the Melbourne Advertiser was the pro¬ 
genitor of the existing race of Victorian journals. 
At hist it was written, not printed, and had a 
circulation of not moie than a dozen copies at six¬ 
pence a copy, lb ceased with its thirty-second 
number. Tlie Argun and the Age —the laLLor 
reputed to lmve the largest circulation of any in 
Australia—now hold the first rank. South Aus¬ 
tralia has in the Peg idee a journal which lias been 
published daily since 1850. There are not more 
than about a score of journals in Western Australia, 
tlie number including three dailies. The Brisbane 
Courier i* the patriarch of journalism in Queens¬ 
land. There are two other dailies in Brisbane, and 
about seventy papers altogether in the colony. In 
Tasmania tlie newspaper press begun to have a 
history in 1810. There are four dailies in the 
colony, and about twenty others. In New Zealand 
there are no fewer than fourteen towns which have 
daily papeis, besides more than a hundred other 
journals published throughout the island. 

In the South African colonics tlie Capo Times, 
although it was only established in 1876, takes the 
lead. In Johannesburg English enterprise 1ms a 
great daily paper in the Cape Argus. The Cape 
Mercury, published three times a week, was eslftV 
lished in 1875 in King William's Town. Natnl 1ms 
tluee daily papers and many weeklies. On the 
Gold Coast, in Sierra Leone, St Helena, Mauritius, 
British Guiana (wliich has a daily paper at George¬ 
town), and the West Indies (with a daily journal 
in Jamaica) British journalism is more or loss well 
represented. Even Cyprus has its weekly Owl. 
China claims to have had newspapers before they 
wme known in Europe, and we are specially 
interested iu the three or four English dailies pub¬ 
lished in Hong-Icong. 

Jn India we find an English press powerful and 
influential out of all proportion to the extent of its 
circulation. Every European British subject in 
India, wJio has brains and diameter, is the centre 
of a social system. To him the newspaper, which 
constitutes the link between his early home and 
the scene of his daily labour, is an infinitely more 
important institution than the British journal is to 
the citizen of London or Liverpool. The English¬ 
man, ft daily paper published in Calcutta, first 
made Us appearance in 1821, under the title o i the 
John Bull in the East, and had set up at its pruM 
the rough proofs of several of Macaulay’s best- 
known essays. There are two other dailies iu 
Calcutta, while Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, 
Delhi, Lahore, and Rangoon have each one nv 
more daily newspapers. Many journals are issued 
in English by natives fur native readers, ami the 
sheets printed in the vernacular languages are 
legion. Tlie small cost of native labour largely 
aids the multiplication of Indian journals. 

United States and Canada ,—In 1890 there were 
issued in the United States and Canada a total 
number of 17,760 newspapers and periodical pub¬ 
lications, consisting of 13,104 weeklies, 2U)1 
monthlies, 1026 dailies, 280 aemi-inontlilies, 217 
semi-week lies, 12S ijiiartiTlies, 82 bi-weeklies, 38 
hi-mmi tidies, and 30 lri-weeklies. The geographical 
distribution of the 17,700 periodicals is as follows ; 
New York state, 1778 ; Illinois, 1309 \ Pennsylvania, 
1281 ; Ohio, 1043; Dominion of Canada, 812; 
Kansas, 807; Iowa, 799; Missouri, 756; Massa¬ 
chusetts, 685; Indiana, 651; Michigan, 044; 
Nebraska, 565; California, 536; Wisconsin, 529; 
Texas *194; Minnesota, 427; Now Jersey, 318; 
Colorado, 208; Georgia, 257; Kentucky, 257; 
South Dakota, 250; Tennessee, 236; the Terri¬ 
tories, 220; Virginia, 220; North Carolina, 192; 
Arkansas, 185; Connecticut, 182; Maryland, 178; 
Alabama, 175; Maine, 156; Mississippi, 155; 
Louisiana, 152; Washington, 146; West Virginia, 
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143; Oregon, 133; New Hampshire, l*2fi * Florida, 
1*21; Soiltli Carolina, 120; North Dakota, lit); 
Vermont, S3; District of Columbia, OS; Rhode 
Island, 64; Montana, 68 ; Delaware, 38; Nevada, 
21 . It in estimated that the total issue of a single 
edition of all these papers represents a circulation 
of 41,624,000 copies, being nn average edition of 
2335 copies. According to classification it is found 
that there are 27 publications with circulations of 
150,000 for each issue, 28 with 100,000, 35 with 
75,000, and 42 with 50,000 ; while at the other end 
of the scale there arc 5426 publications classed ns 
issuing only 500 copies per issue. New York prints 
more than a quarter of all the papers which are 
sold, and Pennsylvania, Illinois, ami Massachusetts 
more than another quarter. Nearly 75 per cent, 
of all the publications issued appear weekly. 
Reckoning the combined population of the United 
States and Canada at 05,000,000, the circulations 
given are .sullicienb fur three yearly subscriptions 
to every five people. 

The earliest newspaper published in America 
was Publick Occurrences, 1690; this was followed 
in 1704 by the Boston News-letter, which continued 
without a rival until 1719, when the Boston 
Gazette was issued M>y authority.’ Later on llm 
News-letter extended its title, and became the 
Massachusetts Gazette anti Boston News-letter, and 
was conspicuous for its support of the British ride 
in the early days of the war of independence, ceas- 
ing to exist, however, when the English troops 
evacuated Boston. In 1721 the New England 
Con rant was established by James Franklin, and 
subsequently was conducted by his more renowned 
brother, Benjamin Franklin. The latter started a 
paper of his own, the Pennsylvania Gazette , in 1729. 
after the death of the Courant , and this appeared 
w eekly down to 1745, when it merged in the North 
American. Files's Boston Gazette, begun in 1755, 
was for a long time the chief organ of the popular 
party, and w t iis the medium through which John 
Adams published his betters of Novanglus, 1 The 
Massachusetts Spy was another paper of note on 
the revolutionary side. Oil being removed from 
Boston to Worcester its title u T as changed to the 
Worcester Spy. At the revolution the New 
England colonics possessed 14 newspapers; Penn¬ 
sylvania., 9 ; Now York, 4; and the middle mid 
southern colonies, 10. All save the semi-weekly 
Advertiser of Philadelphia were published weekly* 
From this period onward the progress of American 
journalism was marked hy rapid strides j it extended 
by leaps and bounds, developing ail originality fill 
its own, nud displaying an activity in some direc¬ 
tions altogether out-distancing tfie achievements 
of fir eat Britain. 

What the existing journalistic enterprise of 
the North American continent represents Ims 
already been indicated; it is desirable, however, 
that some of its more salient features should be 
referred to. American papers have always been 
more strongly personal than English journals. 
It is to the transatlantic reporter that we owe 
the introduction of 'interviewing 1 and the inven¬ 
tion of 4 blind-lines/ amongst other things. No 
elicit is spared to make an American news¬ 
paper underslauded and admired of the people ; it 
gives news in abundance, usually presented in a 
sensational manner, and vents its views and 
opinions with what an English journalist would 
regard ns a reckless unrestraint. The organisation 
and equipment of the leading papers of the chief 
cities arc most complete, including mi editorial mid 
reporterial staff of many subdivisions, hacked bv a 
proprietary of remarkable vigour and enterprise. 
The great majority of American raid Canadian 
papers are, of course, printed in English, but there 
is a considerable number published in other tongues. 

Those published in the (ieunan language number 
724, while 112 are in French, f>9 in the Scandi¬ 
navian languages, 34 in Spanish, 16 Bohemian, 12 
Dutch, 7 Polish, 4 Danish, 5 Welsh, & Finnish, 5 
Italian, 2 Portuguese, 2 Chine,-e, and 2 Hungarian. 
The principal papers of America and Canada have 
a world-wide renown. The lie raid, originated by 
James lieu don Bennett, the Tribune, founded by 
Horace Greeley, the World, the Timrs, the Sun 
are the chief papers of New York : and in Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, St 
Louis, San Francisco, and other cities there me 
journals hardly less famous. Amongst the chief 
Canadian papers may be mentioned the Toronto 
Globe, which claims to be the leading paper of the 
Dominion, the Montreal Herald , the Quebec Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle, the Ottawa free Press, and Ibe 
Ottawa Citizen. There is a considerable sprinkling 
of Canadian papers printed in French, the chief of 
them appearing in Quebec ami Montreal. The 
Sunday paper has long been a specially popular 
institution iu America. Nearly every prominent 
daily in the Slates issuer its enlarged Sunday 
edition, which in addition to its news proper 
contains a vast amount of Miscellaneous reading, 
culled fmm all kinds of f-rmrees, and often includ¬ 
ing special contributions of gi eat merit. In Canada 
Sunday papers are not so common.—In some of the 
large cities of South America, also, iw in Rio rle 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, there hyc ably con¬ 
ducted English newspapers. 

France. — Journalism in France bepm with the 
Gazette in 1631, The first French daily paper was 
the Journal dc Paris, started in 1777. Many 
journals sprang into existence with the Revolution, 
hut moat of them had bub a brief career, Under 
the first Napoleon the freedom of the press was 
muck restricted. It was then that the danger 
attending the handling of political questions sug¬ 
gested the filling of a large portion of the sheet 
with the f Feuilleton * (q. v.). There are at present 
about 44 daily papers (morning and evening) pub¬ 
lished in Faria alone. As newspapers, in the full 
sense of the phrase, the journals of France cannot 
be compared with those of Great Britain. They 
contain less matter, and they do not, as a rule, 
report with any degree of fullness homo or foreign 
events. The Temps, which is said to have a circu¬ 
lation of 45,006 per day, approaches somewhat to 
the English standard ; but the Figaro, which, with 
its singular mixture of clericalism and world! in css, 
would he considered frivolous in England, 1ms a 
circulation of LOO,000 daily. French daily papers 
generally cost at least twice ns umcli as English 
ones. A notable exception, however, is found in 

Lc Petit Journal, an evening paper costing 5 cen¬ 
times (one halfpenny), which lias probably the 
largest circulation of"any paper in the worldj it 
is put down at 050,000. See also GalkIXAAT. 

Belgium.— An illustrated wiii’-gnzolto called the 
Nicwdijdinghc w r ns the first journal published in 
the Low Countries, in 1605, and was succeeded by 
the Gazette van Antwerpen, which survived until 
1805. The Belgian newspapers me now numerous, 
including about a dozen daily journals in Bnirada, 
and half that number {mainly in Flemish) in 
Antwerp. The Intlcpcn dunce Beige, on the Liberal 
side, and the Journal de Bruxtllcs, as the organ of 
the clerical party, with the fttoih Beige, are the 
lenders of public opinion. 

Holland ,—The newspapers of Holland wore at 
nn early date remarkable for the fullness nud 
accuracy of their intelligence; hut until 1830 their 
news was chiefly coniined to commercial matter*. 
The principal Dutch journals of to day arc the 
Allgenucne IHnaJelsbhtd of Amsterdam, and tlie 
Amsterdam Courant; tlio Jfarhmschc Courant; 
and the Journal tie la Ifttye, Be Ncdcrlandsche 
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Shoutjwst t and Stauts-CQuwnf, published at the 
Hague, 

Switzerland .—Although the Swiss pie** is gctiev- 
ally speaking ably conducted, it does not include 
any journal of European importance. The different 
euntoiiH hare their local newspaper*, in which local 
maUei!>ru*e discussed with much political Ida's and 
latterly there have bmi published one ov two 
Swiss juuinnls printed in French and English, and 
intend cel mainly for the travelling public, the Swats 
Times being the first of these. 

Germany, as we have seen, wna furnished with 
newR-hhcuts long prior to their introduction into 
England ; but it was nob before 1615 that any 
German newapapor bad a really settled habitation. 
FranIcfort was (no first town to possess a journal of 
its mvn ; Fulda, Ifildesheim, and Harford followed, 
'flic first Leipzig newspaper was published in IGfiO. 
The Ilamhurgschc Correspondent deserves mention 
as the Jirst paper to organise a f-tufV of foreign 
correspondents, In 1708 the Allgnncine Zcitung 
was established by Cotta, and gradually made its 
way into the front rank of European journals, 
being still regarded as the loading paper in 
Germany. Severe lestric lions have fettered the 
German press even in recent years, the government 
having exhibited no little aiiiimw against the many 
socialistic journals which have sprung into exist¬ 
ence, hat wow comparative freedom is enjoyed. 
Berlin owns a large number of daily papers, includ¬ 
ing the Vossisrhe Zeitung , the Narddeuisehe 
Allgc/ncinc Zeitung, the Ncuc Prnwsiwfic Zcitnng , 
the" Post, the National Zeitung, and the Volks- 
zeitung. 'File Cologne Gazette is a paper of 
inlluencG, and at Hamburg and other leading 
towns there js considerable journnHbtio enterprise. 
Hi 1833 Germany had 3 50 journals of all kinds; 
it has now 5300, about a quarter of which were 
until recently avowedly <jovminienfc organs—hence 
the vogue of the term Mlhiinirck 1 * replije press. 1 

Austria .—Austrian journalism has similarly ex¬ 
panded and improved in recent years. Vienna is a 
very active centre, and within its boundaries many 
excellent napeis are issued, the Ncne Frcic Prcssc. 
and the Nette Wiener TagbUdl being the most 
important. 

Hungary .—The literary activity of Hungary may 
bo judged by the fact that there arc 110 fewer fclmii 
17 papers published daily in the capital, sonic of 
tlieni having a circulation of 25,000. 

Denmark .—Up to 1830 only two newspapers were 
printed in Copenhagen, mul both were entiiely 
made up of extracts from foreign journals. The 
official paper, the Perlingsl'e Tidcndc, which was 
established in 1740, is published daily, and has a 
circulation of 10,000, Them are ten daily journals 
published in the capital, and the Aflcnporfcn, an 
evening paper, lias the largest circle of readers. 

Sweden and Norway ,—The Ordtnitric Post 
Tidcndi started in 1643, seems to have liecn the 
Swedish paper. Stockholm now boasts four 
daily journals, tho Stockholm Dag hi ad having a 
circulation of 23,000. Den Norgenblad is tlte lead¬ 
ing paper of Norway, 

Spain .—Spanish journalism cannot he said to 
have really existed until a comparatively recent 
period. There was no liberty of the press in Spain 
until after the revolution of 1854. The chief daily 
journals of Madrid are the Cur respond cue in de 
Espano and the Imp aerial, the former having a 
circulation of about 50,0(10, the hitter of some 
70,GUO. The press of Portugal is not more nourish¬ 
ing than that of Spain. 

Italy .—Mention has already been made of the 
early Gazettes of Italy. Their successors were 
denounced by the popes, especially by Gregory 
NIIL, and up to 1817 the Italian press was of 
&inall account. A rigid censorship existed until 
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far into the lflfcli century. There are now litty 
daily papers published iii Italy, ehicJly in Koine, 
Bologna, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, Naples, 
Palermo, and Turin. The Sccolo of Milan is 
credited Avitli a daily circulation of 120,000. 

limsia. —Peter the Groat was the author of 
Russian journalism. Political journalism, how¬ 
ever, in practically (01 bidden in the dominion of 
the czar, the papers occupying themselves for the 
most part with litciary and scientific questions. 
The Journal de St Petcrshourg (1824) is semi-official, 
and, though it has lmt a small circulation, it is 
well known throughout Europe, being published in 
French. The two daily papers of largest circulation 
are the Noroe VrrmifCf ( 1 New Times J ), the organ 
of the popular party, and U 10 Norossli (‘Latest 
News’), which represents the doctrinaire Liberals. 

Turkey, —Journalism in Turkey is chiefly of 
foreign origin, and the French were the first to 
exploit this form of enterprise in the land of the 
sultan. Anv opposition to the government is not 
permitted, therefore Hie Turkish papers contain no 
ending articles. Some fourteen sheets, however, 
are issued daily in Constantinople, in Turkish, 
French, or English. Tim leading Turkish journal, 
the Djerulci Harm!is, was established in 1843 by mi 
English man. 

See the articles 1! KroRTiNTi, Advertising, and Print- 
ifffl ; cikc* AucIvqw W History of British Journalism (Loud. 
IN5!) ); Grant’s The Niwsjxipfr Press : Us Origin. Pro¬ 
gress, and Present Condition (Loud. 1871); IJ. Fox 
bourne's English Newspapers (Loud, 1887); Pcbotly’s 
English Journalism, and the Men who have made It 
(Loud. 1882); linker's The Newspaper World (Loud. 
1890). A very valuable and extensive collection of early 
newspapers is to bo found in tho British Museum. 

News toad Abbey* 10 miles NNW. of Notting¬ 
ham, on the border of Sherwood Forest, was founded 
for An "us tii linn Canons by Ilenry IT. in atonement 
for Bechet's murder (1170), and in 1540, after the 
dissolution, was given to ‘Sir John by von the 
Little, with the great board. 1 Among his descend¬ 
ants were the first Lord Hymn (eve. 1G13), the 
•wicked Lord Byron* (1722-98), and tho poet 
Lord Byron (tj.v.), who made the half-ruinous old 
place his home in 1808, lmt sold it in 1818, since 
which time about £100,000 lias been spent mi its 
restoration. For a full description of News tend, 
its lake, mined church, superstitions, ami memories, 
see Washington Irvings A bbofsfurd and News lead 
(1935). 

Nov Style* Sec Calendar, Gihionolory. 
Nov Sweden* See Pennsylvania, 

Newt* or Eft [Triton ), a genus of eaduci- 
branchiate Amphibians (rpv.), corresponding in 
many respects to the Salamanders, bub more slender 
and active, and making up with them the family 
Salaniandrhhe. The newts have a soft, sensitive 
skin, covered with warty tubercles or granules; a 
Intendly-compressed tail; four fingers and live 
toes ; teeth on the jaws and palate ; an upper and 
a lower eyelid, and a third eyelid or nictitating 
membrane ; small nostrils near tho snout, opening 
internally into the mouth ; and generally well- 
devoloped organs of the lateral line. They are 
found in marshes ami ponds and damp places. 
In habit they are carnivorous, devouring insects 
of various kinds, worms, snails, frog-spawn, and 
even smaller animals of their own kind, Sixteen 
species aie enumerated, widely distributed in 
Europe, and fomul also in Algeria, North China 
and Japan, the eastern states of North America, 
California, and Oregon. The Great Water Newt, 
or Warty Newt (T. eristalus), is the largest British 
species. It is about 6 inches long; the body is 
thick and round, the upper parts are generally very 
dark* the sides are dotted with white, and the 
hi east and belly are uf a bright orange colour, 
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with black spots. Tim male is more vividly coloured 
than fche female, the aides of the tail are of a beau¬ 
tiful pearly colour, and at the breeding season lie 
develops a large back crest (lig, 1). The movements 



Fig. 1.—Great Water Newt [Triton rmlat\\3). 


in slow swimming are accmuplished by moans of the 
tail and the limbs; but in fust swimming both pairs 
of limbs are laid alongside the body, and the move¬ 
ments are effected by rapid undulations of the 
body and tail. On land they crawl by means of 
their weak limbs. In summer they cast their skin 
lerliaps many times, sometimes by complete slongh- 
ng, but sometimes ib coniesc>Jf in shreds, In winter 
they generally remain at the bottom of ponds ami 
ditches. Like many other animals of the same 
genus, they show great power of reproducing lost 
larfca, the" tail, limbs, ami portions of the head 
>eing very perfectly restored, even several times in 
succession. They aro also able to withstand great 
cold. * In laying nor eggs the female deposits them 
on the leaves of aquatic plants, each egg being 
deposited separately below a loaf, which is then 
folded, apox to petiole, by means of the newt's 
hind-limbs, so as to retain the egg in position. The 
embryo grows rapidly and becomes bent in shape. 
In seven days the gills and legs appear as small 
knobs. By "the ninth day the tail is oar-shaped, 
and the heart may be seen beating. On the tenth 
day the foie-limbs and clampers appear beside the 
gills. In two or three days more the eyes appear 
as distinct structures, and the gills become leaf- 
like. About the fourteenth day the embryo escapes 
from the eg" and holds on to leaves of water-plants 
by means of its clampers. At this si.u r e of its exist¬ 
ence it resembles a fish in outward form and in¬ 
ternal structure, and its whole anatomy may very 
easily be studied on account of its transparency. 
About twelve days after leaving the egg the fore¬ 
feet are longer, rudiments of toes are visible j the 
gills, at first simple, become friugc-like, and red 
blood circulates through them, and the iduspers 



Fig. 2.—Larva of Trilui i crhiatus. 

A, condition before leaving tlie eyg; II, tnditole. shortly after ifc 
Is hatched { 0, nfc about the twenty-second day j 1\ at about 
tiio forly-KccoEid day. 

disappear. About the twenty-second day it begins 
to breathe by means of its developing lungs j the 
gills are still large, and the him)-legs begin to 
sprout. Tins change takes place concurrently with 
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the chango of diet from vegetable to animal fond. 
About the forty-second flay after hatching, the gills 
begin to grow smaller and arc soon obliterated. 
The newt then seeks to leave the water, respires 
atmospheric air only, and goes on to sexual matur¬ 
ity. In some circumstances individuals of thi.s 
species occasionally retain some of the extern uL 
appearances of iiimiatinity in spite of having ho- 
cuuie capable of lepioduclion (a phenomenon mote 
common, however, in a European species, i\ uipes- 
Inst which may become sexually perfeet even in its 
tadpole stage); and in rare instances they may bring 
forth their young alive ns do the true salamanders. 
The Great ’Water Newt is seldom found on land. 
The Common Smooth Newt [T< p*im:tatus} y a, 
smaller species about iU inches long, is much more 
coinmnn in liritain than the great newt, from which 
it also diHers in having a smooth skin, the hack 
crest eontinuoim with the tail crest,, and in being 
often found on land, Its eggs are laid in the axils 
of leaves quite as often as under the leaves. The 
PnJmated Smooth Newt ( T. pahtupes) is the only 
other common British species. It has been found 
in various parts of Britain from the Isle of Wight 
to the inn tli of Scotland. The toes of the hind-foot 
are webbed, the tail ends in ft long 11 lament, and 
the back crest is straight; these characteristics are 
prominent only in the breeding season. 

Newts form very in teres Ling inmates of aquaria, 
where they may "bo easily reared and kept; ami 
their graceful movements and development interest 
the observer. The words newt and eft are really 
identical, a newt = an cwY, A.ft. efeta , just as an 
adder resulted from a nudder by mistake. 

Norton, (1) capital of Harvey comity, Kansas, 
134 miles by vail ftvV. of Topeka, is the centre of a 
rich coalfield. Pop. (1800) 5602.—(2} A city of 
Massachusetts, 7 miles WSW. of Boston by rail, 
and almost surrounded by the Charles River. It 
contains many suburban residences belonging to 
citizens of Boston, and 1ms manufactures of cloth, 
silk, shoddy, machinery, glue, &c. Pop, (3860) 
8382; (1885) 10,759. 

Newton, ftm Isaac, the greatest of natural 
philosophers, was bom on 2oth December (o.s.) 
1(342—year remarkable in English history for 
the breaking out of the Civil War, aud doubly 
remarkable in the history of science by the birth 
of Newton and the death of Galileo. The farm- 
house lie was born in, still preserved religiously, is 
at the hamlet of Woolstliorpc in Ooitersworth 
parish, Lincolnshire, S miles ft. of Grantham (q.v.), 
at whose grammar-school the hoy received Lis early 
education. On the 5th uf June 1601 he left homo 
for Cambridge, where bo was admitted us subsizar 
at Trinity College. On tlm 8th of July following 
lie matriculated as sizar of the same college. He 
immediately applied himself to the mathematical 
studies of the place, and within a very few years 
must have not only imulo himself master of most 
of the works of any value on such subjects then 
existing, but had also begun to make some progress 
in the methods for extending the science. In 1605, 
in which year he took his D.A., Uc committed to 
writing bis first discovery on fluxions ; and in 1 GGfi, 
according to Voltaire’s lettvex stir Jcs Anffhtti 
(1733), the fall of an apple, as he walked in the 
gulden at Woolhthorpe, suggested the most magnifi¬ 
cent of his subsequent discoveries—the law or uni¬ 
versal gravitation, On his first attempt, however, 
by means of tlio law so suggested to jus mind, to 
explain the lunar and planetary motions, lie em¬ 
ployed an estimate then in use of the radius of the 
earth which was so erroneous as to produce a dis¬ 
crepancy between the* veal force of gravity and that 
required by theory to explain the motions, corre¬ 
sponding to the respective figures 10*1 ami 13*9, 
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He accordingly abandoned the hypothesis for other 
studies. Tlicso other pin suits to which he tlms 
lmtook liiirnelf consisted ehiully of investigations 
into the nature of light, and the construction of 
telescopes- By a variety of ingenious and inter¬ 
esting experiments njmii sunlight refracted through 
a prism in a dark cued apartment, lie was led to the 
cmwliwun that lays of light which diller in colour 
diflei* also in vcfraugibilifcy. TJnV discovery enabled 
him to explain an imperfection of the telesenne, 
which had not till then hern accounted for. The 
indistinctness of the image formed by the object- 
glass was not necessarily due to any ini perfection 
of its form, but to tho fact of the dillerenl coloured 
rays of light being brought to n focus at di fie vent 
distances. He concluded rightly that it was iinijos- 
sililc fin* an object-glass consisting of a single lens 
to produce a distinct image. He went further, and 
too hastily concluding, from a single experiment, 
that (lie dispersive power of dillemit substances 
was proportional to their refractive power, he pro¬ 
nounced it impossible to produce a perfect image 
hy a combination of lenses. This ennchiMon—since 
pinveil enoneous by tlie discovery of the achromatic 
telescope (sec Achromatism)- —turned Newton's 
attention to the construction of reJlccting tele¬ 
scopes; and the form devised by him is the one 
which, at later periods, readied Midi perfection in 
the hands of Sir William Herschd and Lord Kosse. 

Newton became n Fellow of Trinity in 1(167, 
and Lucasian professor of Mathematic* in 16G9; 
and it was on 11th January 1671 that lie was 
elected n member o( the Royal Society, having 
become known to that body from his lellecting 
telescopes. At what period ho resumed his cal¬ 
culations about gravitation, employing the more 
correct measure of the earth obtained by Picard 
in 1G71I, does not clearly appear; hut it was in 
the year 1684 that it became known to Halley 
that'lie was in possession of the whole theory and 
its demonstration. It was on the urgent yoftcita- 
tirm of Halley that he was induced to commit to 
ft systematic * treatise these principles and their 
demonstrations. The principal results of his dis¬ 
coveries were set down in a treatise called Dc Motu 
Conwrum, and were afterwards more completely 
unfolded in the great wink entitled Philosopher 
Natnmlis Princquct Mathematical which was finally 
published about mid summer 1687. 

Shortly hefme the Pnnciuia was given to the 
public Newton had been called to lake an active 
part in defending the rights of the university 
against the illegal encroachments of James IL 
The conspicuous part which he hud taken on that 
occasion procured him a seat in the Con veil lion 
Parliament, in which lie sat from January lfiSfl to 
its dissolution in 1690, In 1096 lie was appointed 
Warden of the Mint, and was nflerwank pioimited 
to thu olTieo of Mlister of tho Mint in 1699, an office 
which he held till the end of his life. Ho again 
took a scat in parliament in the year 1701 as the 
representative of his uiiiveisity. I’Iiiih engaged in 
the public service, lie hud little time left for mere 
scientific studies—pmsnits which lie always held of 
secondary importance to the public duties in which 
be was engaged. In the interval of public duty, 
however, Newton showed that lie still retained tfie 
smientitle power by which his great discoveries bad 
been made. This was shown in his solution of two 
celebrated problems proposed in June lOfffi hy John 
Henuiuilli, as a challenge to the mathematicians of 
Europe, A similar mathematical feat is recorded 
of him so late as 1716, in solving a piohlcm pro¬ 
posed hy Leibnitz for the purpose, as lie expressed 
iL of feeling the pulse oi the English analysts. 
Wien in parliament Newton recommended the 
public encouragement of the invention of n method 
for determining the longitude—the first reward in 


consequence being gained by John Harrison for his 
chronometer. He was president of the Royal 
Society from 1708 till his death, a period of 
twenty-five years, being each year re-elected. In 
this position lie could do much for the advance¬ 
ment of science; and one of hi& most important 
works during this time was tho superintend¬ 
ence of the publication of Flamsteed’s Lirecnv:ich 
Observed ions —a tusk, however, not accomplished 
with out much controversy and some bitterness 
between himself and that astronomer. The con¬ 
troversy he tween Newton and Leibnitz as to 
priority of discovery of tho dilVcrenlinl calculus, or 
the method of fluxions, was rained rather through 
the partisanship of jealous friends than through 
the anxiety of the philosophers themselves, who 
wove, however, induced to enter into and carry oil 
the dispute with some degree of bitterness and 
mutual lecriniination. The vcidieb of the impartial 
historian of science must ho that the methods 
were invented quite independently, nml that, 
although Newton was the first inventor, a greater 
debt is owing by later analysts Lo Leibnitz, on 
account oF the superior facility and completeness of 
liiK method. In 1609 Newton was elected a foreign 
associate of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1768 
Uc received the honour of knighthood from Queen 
Anne. He died at Kensington on 20th March 
1727, and his remains received a resting-place in 
AVestnmifcdcr Abbey, where a monument was ej ecLecl 
to his memory in 1731. ltoubilline’s magnificent 
full-length statue was erected in 17fi5 in the ante- 
chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Besides the first edition of the Principal t other editions 
appeared in 1713, 1726, 1729, 1730; mid at Genova the 
Jesuits’ edition (1739—12; republished at Glasgow, 1822). 
An admirable reprint is that hy Sir Vi. Thomson nml 
Professor Blackburn (Glasgow, 1871). Clarice's Ltifcin 
translation of the Optics appeared in 1700; the Optical 
IacLiiycb in 1728; tho Fluxions in 173f>; and Horsley 
edited an edition of his collected works {5 vols. 4to 
1779 fin). Newton was a student of Alchemy (q.v.); 
ru(1 he left a remarkable monument of his interest in 
theology, especially prophecy, a 518. work on the pro¬ 
phecies of Daniel nml on tho Apocalypse, a history of tho 
Creation, and a number of tracts, See the articles in 
this work on AsritoxouY, Fluxions, Giiavitation, 
Light, Motion (Laws of), Optics, Spectrum; Sir 
David Brewster’s Life of Nation (1855) ; and Augustus 
de 5[organ’s Nation, his Friend, and his Niece (1886), 
that friend being John Couduitt (1088-1737), Newton’s 
successor as master of the mint, who in 1717 married 
Newton’s niece, Katherine Barton, the widow probably of 
the Earl of Halifax, 

Newton’s Kings.— Tu his investigations of the 
colours produced by thin plates of any material, 
solid, fluid, or gaseous, ftir Isaac Newton hit upon 
the following mode of exhibiting tho colours pro¬ 
duced hy rcilcction from a film of air, Ho took 
two lenses, one convexo-planc, its convex side 
having a radius of U feet, the other equi-convex, 
with the radii of its surfaces 60 feet, and laid the 
first with its plane surface downwards on the top 
of the second, tlms producing a thin film of air 
between the lenses; tho film being thinnest near 
the centre, and becoming gradually thicker out¬ 
wards, On slowly pressing the upper lens against 
tho under one, a number of concentric coloured 
rings, having the point of contact of the lenses for 
their centre, appeared, and increased in size when 
the pressure was increased. These rings, cv move 
properly systems of rings, are in tliiB form of the 
experiment seven in number, and each of them is 
composed of a number (ranging from eight in the 
first or smallest ring to two in the ouLennost) of 
rings of different colours, the colours, though 
different in each of the systems of rings, preserv¬ 
ing the same aiTangement as the colours of tho 
spectrum; thus, in the second ring the inside 
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colour is violet, and the outside scarlet rod. The 
colours are very distinct in the first three systems 
of rings, but become gradually confused and dull 
towards the ontsidej till they'almost fade away in 
the .seventh system. The centre is tluoj) black. 
The thickness of the air-film at the centre is about 
half a millionth of an inch, and increases gradually 
to nearly of an inch, when the colours dis¬ 

appear. See Interferences. 

Newton, John, the friend of Cnwper, was horn 
in London, 24th July (o.a.) 1725. lie had littie 
schooling, and, as his father was master of a trading 
ah ip, the 1 >oy joined him at eleven and sailed under 
him for six years. Next impressed on board a 
limn*of-war, lie was made midshipman, hut was 
degraded and cruelly treated for an attempt to 
escape. lie was allowed at Madeira to exchange 
into an African trader, joined a slaver at Sierra 
Leone, and sailed with her for two years, returning 
to England in 1747. Ho next sailed to Guinea and 
the West Indies as nmte on a Liverpool slaver, 
married in 1750, and made several voyages of tlie 
same nature as master, giving his leisure to study, 
Iu 1753 lie renounced Ins calling to become tide- 
surveyor ab Liverpool. His religious opinions Imd 
already undergone an important change, which led 
him to apply in 1758 to the Archbishop of York for 
holy orders, but without success In 1704 he was 
ottered the curacy of Olney, and he was at once 
ordained deacon, aiul next year priest, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Hither tlie poet Cowpcr came 
about, four years later, and an extraordinary friend¬ 
ship quickly sprang up between the two men. 
Newton was a burning Calvinist, and it cannot be 
dfmbtcd that the converted slaver’s influence was 
to a gieat extent disadvantageous to the sensitive 
nature of the poet. Newton left Olney in 1779 to 
become rector of St Mary Woolnotli, London, and 
hero he died, December 31, 1807- Newton's prose- 
works, O/mcron (1702), Cavdiphomti (1781), &c., 
mo now but little read, save his vigorous and inter¬ 
esting Authentic Narrative of some Interesting ami 
Remarkable Particulars in his own life. But his 
name can never be forgotten from its association 
with Cow per, and from some of Ids Obey llffmns> 
which have been taken to the heart by the English- 
speaking religious world, Of these need only be 
named here : 1 Approach, my sou), the mercy-seat; 1 
■ How sweet the name of" Jesus .sounds ; ’ Mine 
there is, above all others; 1 and 1 Quiet, Lord, my 
fro ward heart. 1 

Heo the Life by lliobnrd Cecil (18081, prefixed to n 
collected edition of Newton’s works (6 vols, 1S1G); 
ThomM Wright, f Ihe Town of Cowper (188G); and oth&r 
works cited nt Cowpel. 

Newton, Thomas, was horn at Lichfield, Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1704. From Westminster he passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became one of its 
fallows, took orders, and after minor preferments 
was made Bishop of Bristol and Canon Residentiary 
of St I’auIVj in 1701. He died 14th February 1782. 
Newton’s annotated edition of Milton's Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Pegaincd i and his Dissertations 
on the Prophecies (3 vols. 1754-58) long enjoyed a 
reputation far beyond their deserts. 

NewtOU-Abbot, ft market-town of Devonshire, 
ab tlie influx of the Lemon to the Toign estuary, 
15 miles (by mil 20) S. of Exeter. Fold House, a 
good Tudor building, 1ms lodged both Charles \. 
mid William of Orange, who here in 1688 was first 
proclaimed king. Pop. (1851) 3147 ; (1881) D826, 

Nc>V ton lien til, a town and local government 
district) and part of the parliamentary borough of 
Manchester, with a pop. of 29,180. 

Ncwtoii-in-Malccrficld (otherwise Newton- 
LE-WlLLOWS), with its suburb of Earlstown, a 
thriving town of Lancashire, 10 miles E. of Liver- 
343 
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pool ami 16 W. of Manchester. An important 
railway junction, it has rapidly increased in 
size, and large printing-works, paper-mills, iron- 
foundries, and a sugar-refinery me here in opera¬ 
tion, whilst numbers of hands are employed in tlie 
making of bricks and railway wagons. Tscar to tlie 
town is a line rncocouine ou which a meeting is belli 
annually in July. At Parkside, 4 mile distant, the 
Ilight Hon. W. Huskisson met with the accident 
which caused his dentil, on the occasion (15th 
September 2830) of the opening of the l^ailway,. 
Newton returned two members to parliament from 
1558 to 1832, when it was disfranchised. Pop. 
(1801) 1455 ; (1881) 10,580. 

NcWtOJl-StCWart, one of the most beautifully 
situated among the smaller towns of Scotland, on 
the Wigtownshire side of tho river Crce, near its 
month, by rail 50 miles W. of Dumfries and 24 
E. of Stranraer. It owes its name to a son of 
tho Earl of Galloway, who obtained a charter mak¬ 
ing it a burgh of barony in JG77. Manufactur¬ 
ing enterprises have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 
Its buildings arc a fine town-hall (1884) and an 
endowed school, the Ewart Institute (1864). Pop. 
<1811)2432; (18811 3070. 

X CIV town. (Welsh Jhrfnnvydd ; anc. LUmfair 
Cedcirain), a manufacturing town of Montgomery¬ 
shire, North Wales, on tlie Severn and the Mont¬ 
gomery Canal, 13 miles SSW. of Welshpool. It is 
the centre of the Welsh flannel manufacture, and 
also produces tweeds, shawls, &c. With Mont¬ 
gomery, ifcc., i t returna one member. Rollevfc O wen 
was a native. Pop (1851) 6371; (1881 ) 0974. 

Newt own arils * a town of County Down, 14 
miles E. of Belfast by rail. Flax-spinning, muslin- 
wenving and embroidering, and mu scry-gardening 
are the industries, and there are important markets. 
Pop. (1S8J)SG70. 

New Westminster, formerly the capital of 
British Columbia, is on tlie north bank of the 
Fraser River, 10 miles from its mouth and 113 
miles by rail and steamer NNE. of the present 
capital, Victoria, on Vancouver Island. Here arc 
a penitentiary and n lunatic asylum, sawmills, and 
great salmon-canning establishment. Pop. 2700. 

New-ycar\s Bay, the first day of the year. 
T ho custom of celebrating by Rome religious obwnv- 
ftnee, generally accompanied by festive rejoicing, 
the first day of the year, appears to have prevailed 
among most of the ancient nations. The Jews, 
the Egyptians; the Chinese, the Romans, and the 
Mohammedans, although differing as to the time 
from which they reckoned the commencement of 
the year (sec Calendar, Uhroxolouy, Year), all 

regarded it as a day of special interest. On tho 
establishment of Christianity the usage of a 
solemn inauguration of the Now Year was re¬ 
tained ; but considerable variety prevailed, both 
a r to the time and as to the manner of its cele¬ 
bration. Christmas Day, tlie Annunciation (25lli 
March), Easter Day, ami 1st March have all, at 
different times or id aces, slurred with the 1st of 
January the honour of oponiug the New Year; nor 
was it till late in the 16th century that the 1st of 
January was universally accepted as the fvrstt day 
of the New Year. The early Fathers—Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Peter Chrysologus, and 
othcis—in reprobation of tlie immoral ami super¬ 
stitious observances of the pagan festival, pro¬ 
hibited xin Christian use all festive celebration ; 
and, on the contrary, directed that the Christian 
year should be opened with ft day of prayer, fast¬ 
ing, and humiliation. The festal character of the 
day, however, generally was preserved, though 
the day was also observed as a day of prayer. 

From the earliest recorded celebration, we find 
notice of feasting and the interchange of presents 
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as usages of New-year’s Day. Suetonius alludes 
to the bringing of presents to the capital; and 
Tacitus makes a similar reference to the practice 
of giving and receiving New-year’s gifts. This 
custom was continued by the Christian kingdoms 
into which the western empire was divided. In 
England we find many examples of it, even ns a 
part of the public expenditure of the court, so far 
down as the reign of Charles II. ; and, as all our 
antiquarian writers mention, the custom of inter¬ 
changing presents was common ill all classes of 
society. In England, as in Germany, this custom 
lias been largely eclipsed by the still more popular 
practice of Christinas gills (see CHRISTMAS); in 
Scotland, as in France and Italy, New-year's pay 
h still the day moat observed, and the festival 
according to (3Id Style, twelve days later, still 
lingers in corners of the country. In some parts 
of the United States and Canada gentlemen arc 
exceptionally industrious in making social calls on 
the first day of the year. In many countries the 
night of New-year’s Eve, < St Sylvester's Eve, 1 was 
celebrated with great festivity, which was pro¬ 
longed till after twelve o’clock, when the New 
Year was ushered in with congratulations, compli¬ 
mentary visits, and mutual wishes for a happy 
New Year; this is an ancient Scottish custom 
(see Hogmanay). In many places the practice of 
tolling hells till midnight, and then ‘ringing in the 
New Year,’ is still observed. Many religious com¬ 
munions are wont to celebrate it with a special 
service or ' watch night.’ In the Roman Catholic 
Church New-year's Day is a holiday of strict obli¬ 
gation. Sec Chambers’s Book of Days. 

New Yolk, the ‘empire state' of the American 
Union, is the twenty -fifth in area and the first in 
population. It lies between 45° cor^ht isrn in u.s, 
anil 40° 29' 40" N. lat., and (in- by j. u. Lipriucoit 
eluding Long Island) between 71° 

51' and 79° 47’ 25" IV. long. It is somewhat tri¬ 
angular in shape, and has a very irregular outline. 
Its boundary line measures 1420 miles, of which 
£79 miles, or nearly two-thirds of the entire length, 
lie along the shores of Lake Erie, the Niagara 
River, Lake Ontario, the St Lawrence River, and 
Lake Champlain. The remaining portions of the 
boundary are formed by arbitrary straight lines. 
Area, 49,17(1 sep ui., or almost that of England. 
Long Inland is the largest, and Manhattan, con¬ 
taining the most populous part of New York City, 
the most import ant of the many islands. 

The surface structure of Nc\v York is remarkably 
diversified, and presents many contrasts of eleva¬ 
tion. The state is traversed by numerous chains 
of mountains and hills, among which lie beautiful 
valleys. There is also much rolling land, and there 
are several extensive plains. The greatest eleva¬ 
tions are in the eastern and north-eastern parts of 
the state, hut nearly the whole of the south-eastern 
patfc is hilly or mountainous. From this highland 
legion the land slopes gradually, and declines in 
a series of terraces, north and west toward Lake 
Ontario. The most level portions are those border¬ 
ing that lake and the St Lawiuuce River. The 
mountainons region in the east is cut by the gap 
of the Mob aw k River. The narrow valley of this 
stream, once traversed by a mighty river which 
drained the great Ontario basin, joins at right 
angles the deep depression in which arc Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, and the Hud son River. 
Both of these valleys pass directly thiough the 
Appalachian systcin of mountains, and divide the 
state into three distinct sections. The mountains 
are also disposed in three groups. The Adiron¬ 
dack* (highest point, Mount Morey, 5-100 feet), in 
the north-eastern part of the state,’ are completely 
isolated by the valleys of Lake Champlain ami the 
Mohawk River from all other parts of the Appal- 
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acliian system. South of the Mohawk valley are 
the Catskills with various associated groups, such 
as the Holder berg and the Shawangiink Mountains, 
covering an area of about 500 sq. in. The SImwau- 
gunk Mountains .are continuous with the Blue 
or Kittatinny Mountains of Pennsylvania. The 
Taconic range of New England enters the state 
still farther south, and passes south-westerly into 
New Jersey. This range is cut by the Hudson 
River, ami forms the celebrated Highlands. 

The geology of New York is peculiarly interest¬ 
ing ana comprehensive. With the exception of the 
Jurassic formations and n few others closely related 
in time with the Jum-Trius, its rocks exhibit de¬ 
posits of nearly every period, from the primitive 
Archaean rocks to the Tertiary and recent alluvium. 
Briefly and superficially classified, the outcropping 
rocks are disposed as follows : In the north-eastern 
part of the state, with the Adiron(lacks as a centre, 
is a somewhat circular area of Arolxcan formation. 
Along the eastern side of the Hudson Itiver and 
near its mouth, the Archaean rocks again appear, 
and are continuous with the primitive formations 
of New England. Nearly surrounding the Adiron¬ 
dack region is a belt of * Silurian rocks, which ex¬ 
tends southward along the western shore of the 
Hudson, and westward, bordering upon Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie. North of the Adiron¬ 
dack* is a licit of Cambrian locks, ami south and 
west af the Silurian belt the greater part of the 
formation belongs to the Devonian age, with 
traces of Carboniferous deposits, but no true coal- 
measures. There arc in the state some extensive 
iron-mines, deposits of lend, copper, zinc, and other 
valuable minerals, anrl an abundance of building- 
fitones. The salt-springs, especially those cf the 
Onondaga salt group, arc of great value. There are 
also valuable petroleum springs, and mineral and 
medicinal springs—the most noted are tlioao ufc 
Saratoga, BalDton, Sharon, Richfield, Avon, and 
New Lebanon. 

The most important river belonging entirely to 
the state is the Hudson (q.v,). the Oswego, 
draining a chain of late in the central pari of 
the state, the Black, and the Genesee are aflhients 
of Lake Ontario; the Sb Lawrence forms part of 
the northern boundary j the Niagara connects 
Lakes Erie and OnLmo, and the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, ami the Allegany rise within and 
drain ihc southern portions of the state. 

New York lies mainly in the lake region of 
North America. The eastern part of Lake Eric, 
onc-hnlf of Lake Ontario, and one-half of Lake 
Champlain arc controlled by the state. Among the 
numerous lakes of north-costern New York, Lake 
George and the Adirondack lakes arc the most 
noted. There arc three groups of picturesque lakes 
in central New York. The mountains, rivers, anti 
lakes of New’ York make it famous for its scenery, 
Of this, one of the most notable features is the num¬ 
ber of waterfalls, among which the mighty Niagara 
is of course pre-eminent. Other beautiful falls are 
the Falls of the Genesee (q.v.), Trenton Falls, the 
Knatejskill Falls in the Calsldlls, and those of 
Cohoes, Ticomleroga, and at Watkin’B Glen. 

The average temperature of New York is about 
47° I«\, with a range of over 100°. The climate 
is thus subject to extremes, but is very healthful. 
Although the surface is so diversified, most of the 
soil is arahle, and much of it is fertile. More than 
oil e-half the area of the state is under cultivation. 
The usual farm products eve raised in abundance. 
In the lake valleys there are many vineyards. 
Hops and tobacco are also important crops. In 
the vicinity of Now York and the other large cities 
market-gardening is a profitable occupation, and 
the highland region* yield excellent milk, butter, 
and cheese. But manufacturing is the leading 
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industry, and in the value of its manufactured With her great material prosperity New Yoi k 
products Now York is the foremost state of the lias Tint neglected the education of" bar people. 
Union. Moreover, its geographical position and There is no more complete school-system in the 


its natural avenues of communication with other country. It includes more than il,000 school 
parts of the country, together wit] 1 the system of districts. There are eight normal schools in tlio 
canals and railroads, make it the leading coni' state, and the normal college at New York City, 
niercial state. There arc several canals, of which lie.side many private schools and academies; and 
the Erie (see Canal) is the most important. New there are nearly thirty colleges, universities and 
York is the centre tow ards which nearly all the schools of higher learning, not inchnling theological 
great railroads of the country tend, and within the seminaries and professional schools, 
state there are nearly 7800 miles of railway. Politically the state ia divided into sixty 

Previous to the coining of the whites the territory counties; it returns the largest number (34) of 
now known as New York was occupied by the members to congress. No other state has so 
Iroquois (q.v.) Indians, Almost simultaneously, many large cities arid thriving, enterprising towns, 
in 1009, Samuel Champlain discovered the lake New York City is the centre of a thickly populated 
which hearB his name, and Ilenrv Hudson explored district, which is second only to London in the 
the Hudson Itiver as far ns the present site of number of its people and the importance of its 
Albany. A few years later settlements were made commercial interests. The other most ini nor tan t 
by the Butch, but they were looked upon as in- cities are Albany (the capital), Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
traders by the English, who in 1S04 forced them Rochester, Troy, Syracuse, Utica, Oswego, King- 
to surrender their city of New Amsterdam, which ston, Elmira, Pouglikeeprio, Auburn, Cohoes, New- 
had grown up on Manhattan Island, The name burgh, Yonkers, Long Island City, Binghamton, 
was then changed to New York, ami, with the Schenectady, Lockport, Pome, Ogdensburg, Water- 
exception of a short period in 107*1, the city town, Hudson, and Dunkirk. Pop. (1800) 089,031 ; 
remained in the possession of the English till the (1850) 3,097,394; (1880) 5,082,871; (1800)5,997,853. 
war of the revolution. As in the other colonics, ff C W York City, the laigest ami most import¬ 
une early settlors endured many vicissitudes, and ftn t city on the American continent, and the third 
were at diHeront times engaged in conlllcte with wealthiest on the globe, is situated twiicht im nt ua. 


the Indians. In the struggle for independence, in 


wealthiest on the globe, is situated copyxisu im nt ir.s. 
on the east side of Hudson (here i»y j. b uppinwtt 


the war of 1812, and in the civil war New York called North) River, at its con- 

played a prominent part. The physical structure {hience with the East River (q.\\], which opens into 

of the state 1ms made it a most important factor in Long Island Sound. It lies in the state of New 


m Mil? suave ims intuits a nuisi imput umv uicmi in i,ong isianu wound, it lies m tne state oi ixew 
the development of the nation, and in population, York, in a straight line 84 miles, and by the water- 
wealth, nml political influence it has always held way about 12 miles from the ocean, in 40*42' 43" N. 


the pre eminence. 


Ifit., and 74° O' 3" AY. long. It comprises the island 
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of Manhattan, formed by the two rivers, which is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, 
the east portion of which is known as Harlem 
River, and the west as Spuyten Duyvil Creek. It 
also includes several small islands in the inner 
bay and East River, In J8/3 the city's limits 
were extended so as to embrace 12,100 acres on 
the mainland, lying toward the east and north, 
in Westchester county, as far ns the city of 
Yonkers. The total area of Now York City now 
embraces 41J sq, in. Manhattan Island is 134 
miles long, with an average breadth of If mile. 
A rocky ridge runs through the upper part of 
its western side, rising to 238 feet, known as 
AVashington Heights. With the exception of a 
small portion of wild and stony space, which is 
being utilised for ornamental purposes, the entire 
island is laid out in avenues and streets, lined with 


houses ; its area includes several greens and parks, 
i The lower part of the city 1ms to a considerable 
j extent been extended by filling in on the two 
; river sides. 

The bar at Sandy Hook, 18 miles south of the 
city, which divides the Atlantic Ocean from the 
outer bay, is crossed by two ship-channels, fiom 
21 to 3*2 feet deep at ebb-tide. The lower bay 
, covens 88 sq. m, for anchorage. In it are build¬ 
ings for quarantine and hospital purpose?, and 
an anchored lloating hospital-ship, in charge of 
a heal th-ofli cor. The Narrows, through which all 
large ships pass on their way to the inner harbour, 
is a strait between Long Island and Staten Island, 
about a mile in width, 8 miles distant from the 
city, in a south-easterly direction, This approach 
is defended by Torts AVads worth, Tompkins, and 
Hamilton. There is also another channel leading 
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fmm the sea, through the so-called Kills, around 
Stfifyn Maud, between it and the New Jersey shore; 
only vckpIr of light draught can approach by this 
mutt 1 . Vessels that come from tlio north and east, 
liv way of Long Inland Sound, pass the fuifcillcatinns 
at Tlirogg’s Neck on the mainland and Willett's 
Point on Long Island, abnvA 10 mile a from the city; 
their nearer approach is hindered h.v the rocky shoals 
and intricacies at Hell Gate {see Blasting ). New 
York’s harbour or inner hay eoveis about U sq- in.; 
it is one of the amplest, safest, and most iiietur- 
eaqiio on the globe, open all the year round ; many 
waterways place it in easy cmniwimcation with the 
interior, * Bridge* span the East liiver and Harlem 
lfirer, and about thirty m team-ferric* arc in con¬ 
stant intercoms with the neiglilvnuiug shoves. 
The island of Manhattan 1ms nearly 25 miles of 
water-frontage, of which 13 miles are on the 
HmUn liiver side; a large, unimproved part of 
the shore remains for future extension. The city 
is the centre of finance and commerce of the 
United States, It receives 6(J per cent, of all the 
imports, and sends abroad 44 par cent, of the 
exports. Over 4000 steamers and 400U siriling- 
ve«.-ol* enter and char in the coastwise tmde, and 
2150 steamers and oOUU sailing-vessels in the foreign 
trade. The annual exports of merchandise in 1800 
amounted. to about $400,000,000, the imports to 
over $500,000,000. There are more Ilian seventy 
wooden piers on each river; cuid for want of con¬ 
venient wharf accommodation several lines of 
foreign stauuerri have tvaus[erred their piers to the 
slimes of Brooklyn and New Jersey, while a large 
amount of staple produce from the southern states 
and from distant lands is housed on the wharves 
and in the large storehouses) of Brooklyn. Liberty 
Island, for a long time known as Bedloe’s Island, 
is situated in the hurhonv, about Ij mile from 
fcliu lower end of the city. In 1880 the famous 
Bartholdi (q.v.) statue was erected on this spot, 
and occupies its central surface. The Hew York 
and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge (see Bnooin^N) 
spans the Last Uiver from opposite the old City 
Hall Park. 

Oki New York is laid out very irregularly. Have 
the money interests ami wholesale traffic are cen¬ 
tred- Wall, New, and Broad streoIs ate the groat 
centres iu which banking and speculative enter¬ 
prises are conducted to an enormous ex*tout. The 
first-named thoroughfare h hardly half a mile in 
length, but in extent of business is perhaps un¬ 
equalled by any other locality on the globe. The 
newer part of the city, horn 14 th Stiect to the end 
of the island, northward, fo divided into twelve 
groat avenues and several smaller mien, from 75 to 
150 feet in width, running north anil south. These 
are crossed at light angles by streets mostly 00 
feet ill width;, running from river to rivur, Fifth 
Avenue, the great modem central thorough fare, 
divides the city into cast-side and westsido. Twenty 
street blocks measure a mile ■, every tenth street & 
double the usual width, designed for business pur- 
poses. Among old inhabitants remote parts of the 
city still bear the names of former village sites. 
Tim original great thoroughfare, Broadway, runs a 
dinimct, devious course through the regular street 
arrangement, making several short angles and 
turns through the middle of the island. On reach¬ 
ing 59th Street it ywolves itself into a grand Lmilc- 
vaid. The s tree Is, in general, are substantially 
paved, and al night well lighted by gus and olec- 
Jlie lights, Many, however, arts fmlimed to remain 
in an unswept and neglected condition. In the 
lower part of the city obstructions arc often per¬ 
mitted permanently to occupy the sidewalks, and 
pedestrian;) arc compelled, among carts and horses, 
to explore tUuir way through the middle of the 
street. 


Night and day sumptuous passenger steamers 
pass up and down Hudson liiver, Long Island 
oouiid, nnd beyond the Narrows, down to the 
lower bay. Lines of railroads radiate from the 
Grand Central Depot ; others mu from the oppo¬ 
site shores of New Jersey and Brooklyn. The 
huge city depot is 095 feet kmg and 240 wide 
about 125 trams arrive and depart daily. Several 
of iim city's avenue-* are traversed their full length 
by elevated steam passenger-railroads, built on 
wrought-iron structures, which from early dawn to 
midnight cany crowds of local passengers. Besides 
these there avo many lines of home and cable tram¬ 
ways, and a few worked by electric agency. Al¬ 
ready these modes of conveyance are so overtaxed 
that additional travelling facilities are urgently 
demanded More rhor-bridges, ft viaduct avenue, 
subterranean roadways, and tunnelling under the 
rivers are in active contemplation j for most of 
these enter]irises charters have already been 
granted. The number of houses is estimated at 
above 120,000, mostly built of red brick, the better 
class of brown winds Lone, ft few of wood. Besides 
these there arc stores built of iron, brown and 
yellow sandstone, and a few of marble ; little 
granite is being used in modern structures, The 
construction of wooden buildings in the lower part 
of (lie city bus been interdicted. The modern 
tendency is to lnrihl roomy, tall, fireproof and 
seiuUiieproof structures for apartment-houses and 
for busings purposes, the internal ascents of which 
are made, iuhu story to story, hy mechanical 
elevators. Most of these structures range from 75 
to 100 feet in height, nml arc costly and elegant 
Among prominent public edifices are noteworthy t 
tile Pity Hall, County Court-honse, Custom-house, 
Treasury Building, i’oinhs (prison), Barge OJlice, 
Masonic Temple, Academy of Design, Cooper 
Union, Post-office, Produce Exchange, Madison 
Square Garden Hall, Univeisity of Lhe City of 
New York, Lenox Li hi ary, Temple Emanuel, 
Trinity Cl lurch, and the Bounin Catholic cathedral, 
besides numerous. large, imposing hotels and palatial 
dwellings and business depots. In many cases 
vaulted basements and sub-cellars are laid out 
under tlio buildings and sidewalks on an extensive 
scale. Among the apartment-houses conspicuous 
for size and luxurious appointments are Navarro’s 
Spanish Plats, the Dakota, Gevlnch, Knickerbocker, 
Florence, ami Central Park structures. In out-of- 
the-way side sheets the dependent and poorer 
classes a.ro huddled together in equally tall, brick- 
built, dirty, yardless tenement bouses. Immense 
retail bazaars and arcades are found on ' Broad¬ 
way, Grand Street, 14th, 23d, and 125th Streets, 
and 3d, 0th, mid 8tli Avenues. 

The city government is under a mayor and board 
of aldermen ; these oiliees are mostly filled by 
adopted citizens from Ireland and Germany, who 
form a large pari of the city’s voting elements. 
The polio it force muuheia 3420 there are 

thirty-five station-bouses, where prisoners am tem¬ 
porarily conveyed, and shelter is provided for the 
umiolesx at night. New York luis a paid iirc- 
<1 opart? i lent, con ducted at mi annual expense of 
$2,000,000, and divided into 7G companies j 1039 
well-trained men and .937 horses air? employed/ Its 
appointments include, among others, 89 steam fire- 
engines, 15 trucks, and 84 telegraph stations, The 
lighting of the city is mostly done with gas, al¬ 
though electric lighting is gradually being brought 
into use. Of public gas-lamps there are some 
25,000. Four gns companies arc iu operation, and 
have together about 990 miles of mains kid under 
ground. The Croton Aqueduct conveys to the 
city an ample supply of soft water from tho Croton 
liiver and its lakes, ft tltatance of about 40 miles, 
to the four reservoirs of the city (see AQUEDUCT), 
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In Central Park the retaining reservoir holds 
1,030,000,000 ‘'ftllons, the receiving reservoir 
ISO,000,001) gallon*, the distributing resftr voir on 
5tli Avenue 20,000,000 gallons ; at High bridge 
there \a also a high-sc nice refccmih', with'ft 
capacity of 11,000,000 gallons. The iron nmin- 
pipes are little short of 500 miles in length. 
Electric telegraphs find telephones, are largely in 
use. The New York General Bost-ullicc Indicting, 
erected of granite, at a cost of §0,500,000, was fust 
occupied in 1875. It is situated in what was 
formerly known as the City Hall Park, in the 
lower part of the city. More than 2500 petMjns 
are here employed. There nre IS stations mid20 
suit-stations in various parts of the city, and 1000 
lamp-post boxes. A federal commissioner now 
receives and attends to the wants of immigrants. 
In some years the immigration hy way of Now 
York has risen to neatly half a million. 

The flattery Green encloses twenty-one acres 
planted with trees, shrubbery, and grass and 
occupies the most southern point of Manhattan 
Island ; it marks the original site of Nieu Amster¬ 
dam. After the American revolution it was used 
for military and civic displays, ami from that time 
until near the middle of tlio 19th century was the 
fashion able promenade. On its west side is Castle 
Garden (rj.v,). The grading of Central Hark wu* 
begun in 1857. It is laid out in the highest style 
of art, containing walks, drives, and bridle-paths, 
and is decorated with urtiiiciul lakelets, fountains, 
bridges, monuments, statues, recreative and garden 
structures. It also holds the Egyptian obelisk, 
brought from Alexandria in 1880, Within the 
park confines, besides the reservoirs, are the Museum 
of Art and buildings for a zoological collection, 
while ‘annex 1 grounds contain the Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park comprises 813 
acres, extends from 50th to lHJtli Street, and is 
bounded by 5th mid 8th Avenues ; its dimensions 
are thus 2| miles by jj mile. Riverside Park is a 
narrow, irregular strip of land, running alongside 
the Hudson from 72(1 to 130th Street, much used 
for riding and driving purposes. On the liowly- 
acuuired mainland two extensive parks have been 
laid out—Jerome and Van Corthindt—tlio Jirst 
named being used as a racecourse. 

New York has 97 local fire-insurance companies, 
10 local marine-insurance companies, 39 local life- 
insurance companies, 83 commercial banka (of 
which several have a capital of §5,000,000), 23 
savings-banks, anil 15 trust* com panic*. About 288 
newspapers (daily, weekly, atul monthly) are pub¬ 
lished—some of them are in foreign languages ; 
the prominent journals occupy immense buildings. 
Dispensaries, hospitals, and chftvU/ibfe institutions 
are numerous. Homes for the ugeil and crippled, 
the insane, idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, niagdalens, 
and foundlings arc provided. Of church buildings 
there are about 100—91 Episcopal, 88 Methodist, 
81 Presbyterian, 59 Homan Catholic, ;U Baptist, and 
29 Jewish. Thom are congregations of Chris Li an 
Israelites, SwcdcnbrirgianB, Salvation Armyists, 
>S pi ritualists, Negroes, and Chinese. Of the public 
schools 47 are primary and 85 grammar-schools, each 
jointly under a male and female principal. Many 
children of Homan Catholic parents are being with¬ 
held from these institutions, in favour of parish 
schools of their own denomination. The day attend¬ 
ance at public schools averages 307,000 ; at evening 
schools about 20,000. There are three general 
colleges—Columbia, the University of the City of 
New York, the College of the City of New York, 
and the Normal College, belonging to the public- 
school system. Besides these there arc many special 
colleges and academies, Union Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian), the Protestant Episcopal General 
Theological Seminary, &c. Among libraries maybe 
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named the A star, with 240,(HM) volumes; Merc an tile, 
207,000; Columbia College, 105,000; Apprenticed, 
84,000; Historical Society, 72,000; and Society, 
70,000. Besides the>e there are a number of fice 
circulating libraries. The Museum of Art, Miwcmn 
of Natural History, and Lennx Gallery are free 
to the public. Annual exhibitions of painting* ami 
statuary are held at the Academy of Design mid 
other fdaces, mid of mechanical inventions ut the 
hall ot the American Institute. The Uiraties 
millibar 24, besides an opera-home and numerous 
concert-halls. Among the wealthy club life is 
rapidly on the increase; in a few instances it 
extends to the gathering of women. Noted clubs 
arc the Manhattan, Union, New York, St Nicholas, 
Knickerbocker, Union League, Uuiveisity, Lotus?, 
Harmonic, and Century. Of musical clubs and 
singing societies them are many, mostly under 
Gcnmui leadeiship and patronage. Prominent are 
the Licderkmnz, with 4600 members, and Alien, 
with 890 members. The principal orchestral baciety 
is the Philharmonic. 

John VeiTttzani, a Flm online navigator, was the 
first European who cnteicd New Ymk bay, in 1525. 
Ilis exp hunt ion was interrupted by a storm that 
compelled him to put to c=ea without making a 
settlement. In 1601) Ilemy IIuilsoil entered Uud>on 
River, and, trading with the aborigines, ascended 
the .stream for about a bundled mile.' 1 . In 1014 the 
Dutch built a fait on Manhattan Llnnd, and in 
10*23 a permanent .settlement was made, named 
Nieu Amsterdam. In 1074 Manhattan Island crime 
into the possession of Great Britain, who gave it the 
nume New York, in honour of Jnmcf>, Duke of 
York. At the time of the x\inerican lie volution 
the city’s populnliun was less than that of Phila¬ 
delphia and Boston. It was evacuated by the forces 
of Great Britain in 1783, and from 1785 to 1789 
was the scat of government of the United Stales, 
In 1774 the city census, taken by government, 
showed a papulation of 22,861 j (1800) GO,489 ; 
(1825) 1(16,136; (1850) 550,394; (1860) S13.C69; 
( 1870)942,292; (18S0) 1,200,599 ;(1890) 1,513,501. 
A recounting was made by tlio city police in Hie 
last-named year, under the direction of the mayor, 
in which the returns amounted to 1,710,715 peihons. 
Should we add the populations of several adjacent 
cities that hear a suburban relation to the great 
nietrojioliK, tlio busy hive would count no Iqs.h than 
three million people. Bee Histories by Bussing 
(2 vols, 18H5) and by Roosevelt (1801), 

X<V\Y Zealand* a British colony in the South 
Pacific Ocean, comprises three main islands—named 
the North Island, the South ov Middle Island, and 
Stewart Island, the last being much the Biimllest— 
Besides a number of islets near the coast. The 
North and South Islands arc long anil nairow, so 
that no place is more than 75 miles from the coast. 
Their position relative to Australia is much the 
same as Unit of Turkey to England, its they lio 1200 
miles more to the east and stretch 600 miles farther 
south. The main islands have a length of 1100 
miles, and lie between 34’ 22' and 47“ 18' S. lnt. and 
lGfl a 27’ and 178° 34'E. long. Projected on the map 
of Europe, tbe.se latitudes would begin in central 
France and end in the north of Africa. The total 
area of the colony is 106,240 kg. in., or about one- 
eighth less than that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Cook Strait, a deep and somewhat stormy passage 
of 13 miles at the narrowest part, separates the 
North and South Islands, Foveunx Strait, about 
15 miles in width, divides the South Island from 
Stewart Island. 

Coast Features.— In its northern half the North 
Island is deeply indented by the sea, and contains 
many excellent harbours ; tlio southern half has but 
one harbour, that of Wellington or Port Nicholson 
in the south-west comer. The coast of the South 
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Inland is little broken except in the north-cast 
and south-west corners, whcio the country is moun¬ 
tainous; hut the volcanic projections of Hanks 
and Otago peninsulas supply Commodious harbours, 
wliicli have been greatly improved l>y moles and 
ill edging. The norts carrying on the great import 
ami export trade of the colony are Auckland, 
Napier, and Wellington in the North Island, and 
Lyttelton, Dunedin (Port Chalmers), and RlufT 
Harbour m the South Inland. Coasting steamers 
call ab numerous minor ports, the chief being, in 
the North Island, the Iky of Islands, Taumnga, 
Gisborne, Paxton, Wanganui, Nov Plymouth, 
Mftmik.au, and Kuipara; and in the South Island, 
Nelson, Pic ton, Aknroa, Timn.ru, (Minimi, Hoki¬ 
tika, Grcymouth, and Westport, The harbours of 
Tiinam and Ufitimm consist of .spacious has ins 
enclosed by massive concrete mole*. Those at 
Grey mouth and Westport have been constructed at 
great expense at the mouths of the rivers Grey and 
lluller to facilitate the shipping of the excellent 
coal found in vast quantities in the neigh homing 
hills, Large sums have been spent in improving 
the harbours of the colony. 

Surface *--New Zealand ia composed of rocks 
of all geological ages, and the chief mountain- 
chains are of grout antiquity. A third of the 
North Island ia covered bv recent volcanic rocks 
and their debris. Ruth islands are mountainous, 
but this is especially true of the South Island. 
Each is traveled ’by a great mountain-chain 
running in a north-east and soutb-wesfc direction, 
which practically divides tliom into an eastern and 
a western side, between which traffic is mainly 
earned on by sea. In the North Island the east 
and west sides fire connected hy two railways, one 
of them passing through the beautiful Manuwatu 
Gorge, and also by a cnach-ioad pacing over the 
ranges west of Hawke Hay. Resting on the main 
chain of the North Island on its west side lies a 
vast triangular plateau, the eastern herder of which 
constitutes the volcanic belt of New Zealand. On 
this stand up two extinct volcanoes—tho majestic 
cone of Mount Egiunnt, near the west const, and the 
massive Itunpelm (010,3 feet) in the centre, with 
the active cone of Tnngnriro hard by. The latter 
still gives ofTsteam and smoke, but lias not ejected 
Java in historic times. In this plateau the chief 
rivers of the North Island take their rise. The 
Waikato, the largest and longest, passes through 
the beautiful Lake Taupo, and at length Hows out 
on the west coast. A few of the rivers arc navi- | 
gable for small vessels in their lower comm The I 
Noith Island contains many extensive plains of I 
low elevation arid remarkable futility, besides 
large areas of fern-clad or grassy hills well fitted 
for occupation. The favourable climate renders 
even the upland [duteous capable of close settle¬ 
ment. The better lauds of the South Island are 
now mostly taken up, though far from closely 
settled, but in the North Island there remain vast 
tracts <if excellent land waiting to be cleared and 
occupied. Much of it belongs to the natives, who 
mo no Jo Tiger reluctant to sell their lands at a fair 
uriee. Two-thirds of the South Island ia covered 
by the broad and lofty chain of the Southern Alps, 
and its eastern and sou them offshoots. It cul¬ 
minates in Mount Cook, towering to a height of 
1*2,340 feet amid many ether snow-clad peaks, and 
mantled l>y glaciers of greater magnitude than any 
in the Alps of Europe. This elevated region is 
penetrated hy the great valleys of the numerous 
rivers flowing away to the east and south. These 
have alt a rapid fall, uro liable to sudden floods, 
and being snow-fed have a much larger volume in 
summer than in winter. Their valleys sometimes 
open out into extensive upland plains having a hot, 
dry summer, a ml a sharp but bright winter. The 


principal rivers aie the I3uller, Wnituakanri, 
wnitaki, Clufclm, and Wuiun. The chief lowlands 
of the South Island lie to the oast and south of the 
main chain. Tho vast Canterbury plains, in many 
parts of great fertility, skirt the east coast, and 
the Southlands plain* equally extensive, lies bo- 
tween tho mountains of Otago and the south 
coast. Much of the east and south-east seaboard 
and interior is occupied by fertile downs and low 
bills. Tlie west const consists of a narrow belt of 
low land clothed with impenetrable forest, stive 
where miners and farming scfcLleis have made 
clearings, and where tho broad river-beds come 
down to the sea. A coach-road parses over the 
main chain at a height of 3000 feet, connecting 
Canterbury and Westland, and it railway was in 1890 
in course of construction along the same picturesque 
but difficult route. In the North Island much of 
the linesb hand is covered by forests of tropica! 
luxuriance, which ascend the mountains to a height 
of 4000 ( feet, but the greater part of tlic South 
Island is very scantily supplied with timber, and 
iiioiiiitains and lowlands alike are open and well 
grassed, yielding good pasture even in their natural 
condition. Tho great peninsula north of Miumkau 
Iluibmir (lifters From the rest of New Zealand in 
enjoying a humid semi-tropical climate. Much of 
this region is admirably fitted for cottage him- 
bandrv, and the fruits of the warmer latitudes 
grow in great abundance and perfection. Settlers 
can here live like the peasantry of Spain and Italy, 
growing flowers for perfumes, maize, figs, olives, 
grapes, oranges, lemons, > mulberries, and other 
tender fruits. This district is the home of the 
noble kauri pine, and supplies most of the kauri 
gum brought to the market. Tho numerous inlets, 
and the large Wairoa River give ready access to the 
best of the land. 

Climate,—The climate of New Zealand is one of 
the best and healthiest in tho world. The rate of 
mortality has been decreasing for a number of 
years, and is now as low as 0*04 per thousand. 
Diseases from malaria are unknown. Owing to 
tlm great length of tho islands the climate presents 
considerable variety, and the direction of the moun¬ 
tain-chains increases the difference due to latitude 
alone. The average temperature is remarkably 
equable at all seasons, and the air is singularly 
fresh, being constantly agitated by winds that blow 
over a boundless expanse of ocean. The climate is 
such as Italy would have if it were 1000 miles from 
the neaiest continent. The average daily range of 
temperature is ‘20°. The average animal tempera¬ 
ture of the North Island is 7°. and of tho South Island 
4°, higher than that of London. Near the western 
seaboard tho climate ia more equable and imteli 
inoister than on the long eastern ami northern 
slopes. More rain fulls than in England, and the 
weather ia generally more changeable, but there 
are fewer wet days. Tlie country is everywhere 
well watered, and prolonged droughts arc unknown. 
Snow seldom falls even in tho southern lowlands, 
and it usually melts in a day. The mildness of tlie 
winter allows cattle and horses to remain in the 
fields without shelter, and even iu the south dairy 
cows arc boused at night only for a few months. 
Tho prevailing winds blow from the south-west and 
are often chilly and boisterous. Other winds are 
light, with fine weather ; but fierce gales arc often 
experienced near Cook Strait ami along the 
eastern edge of the plateau-like oils hoots of the 
Southern Alps. 

Scenery .—Ear variety, picturesqueness, and wild 
pmucleur, the scenery of New Zealand is unrivalled 
m the southern hemisphere, and the colony is 
rapidly becoming to Australia and tlie far East 
what Switzerland is to Europe. In the North 
Island is the wonderland of the volcanic bolt, 
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remarkable for its hot lakes and pools, which 
possess great curative virtue for all rheumatic and 
skin diseases, its boiling geysers, steaming fuinn- 
roles, sulphur-basins, aiidpumico plains. These and 
other interesting phenomena are scattered broad¬ 
cast over a wide belt, stretching from the extinct 
Ruapehu to the active volcano of White Island in 
the Bay of Plenty. The exquisite .siliceous terraces 
of Rotomahano, once the cynosure of the island, are 
now buried beneath the debris of Mount Tam worn, 
shattered to dust by the gigantic stenni explosion 
of Juno IS86, This region shows better perhaps 
than any other quarter of tile globe the senile and 
expiring efforts of a prolonged cycle of volcanic 
activity, arul every part of it can be explored with¬ 
out hardship and in perfect security. A well- 
appointed sanatorium is carried on at Itotomn by 
the government for the healing of the people of the 
Australian colonies, and is much frequented. Earth 
tremors and slight earthquakes are not uncommon 
in the neighbourhood of Cook Strait, but they 
have done less harm since the colony was settlecl 
than earthquakes have done in England during 
the same period. In the South Island the Central 
Alps of the Mount Cook district display to the 
visitor the grandest glaciers in the temperate zones, 
Splendid clusters of snowy mountain-peaks, and 
Stupendous valleys set otF by a series of placid 
yellow-tin ted lakes. Farther south the Otago 
lakes—Wanaka, Wakatipu, Te Amur, and Mnui- 
jori, embosomed in mountains 5000 to 8000 feet 
dgh—present some of the finest lake and mountain 
scenery in the world, and prove an unfailing source 
of delight to sightseers from every land. The south¬ 
west coast of Otago is pierced 1)y a series of deep 
and tranquil sounds of exquisite beauty, cbanning 
the beholder how with their picturesque variety, 
and anon with their precipitous grandeur and 
impressive quietness and gloom. Milford Sound, 
near which are the famous Sutherland Falla, 1004 
feet in height, is justly reckoned one of the finest 
sights the world baa to show. 

Fauna and Flora .—New Zealand is a group of 
true oceanic islands, having been severed from all 
adjoining lands for countless ages. Origin ally it 
contained no mammals except two species of bat. 
The next highest animals were a few small and 
harmless lizards, the largest being the remarkable 
' tnatara, 1 famous for its median pineal eye hidden 
Under the skin of the head. Among the birds are 
several parrots, one of which—the mountain Kea 
(q.v.)—has recently acquired the habit of kill¬ 
ing sheep by pecking the flesh of the loins, 
and several wingless kiwis (see Apteryx), the 
puny surviving relatives of the gigantic Moms 
(n.v.), now extinct, but in former times the lords 
or creation in these islands. The Maoris brought 
dogs with them, aiul doubtless the native rat also. 
Cook gave them pigs, whose wild cl esc end ants are 
stiU common enough in spots remote from settle¬ 
ment. The colonists introduced the common 
domesticated animals of Europe, which all thrive 
to perfection. Many kinds of English birds, and 
also black swans from Australia have been estab¬ 
lished in the country, and they arc now numer¬ 
ous, and in some cases very troublesome. Most 
Unfortunately rabbits also have been acclima¬ 
tised, and tlmy swann in such numbers ns 
to he a serious pest, which it costs more than 
£100,000 a year to keep in check. Fresh-water 
fishes of many kinds have been introduced with 
great success,’ but salmon have proved hard to 
establish. The honey and humble Lees multiply to 
an extraordinary degree. In fact, acclimatisation 
experiments have proved only too successful, and , 
the colony would gutully pay a million or more to 
la? lid of inbbils, sparrows, and linnets alone. 
Nearly all the native trees and shrubs are ever- J 
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green. Tlie most important plants are tlie timber- 
trccs. The best pine Ls the kauri, but rilmi, nmtai, 
and totara arc also of great economic value. 
Many other forest trees—beeches, rat us, pndri, 
kowhai, &c.--yield excellent timber. The Phor- 
miuin ot native flax thrives best in wet ground, 
and grows wild in great profusion. The smaller 
native grasses yield excellent pasture, and tlie toll 
f toi-toi' and JJnnthoma surpass the well-known 
pampas grow in elegance of form. Ferns of nmny 
Kinds greatly abound, including numerous tree- 
ferns. The fruity ami other trees of tempeiatc 
zones thrive admirably, and a gicnt variety has 
been already introduced. European grasses and 
trefoils spread with great rapidity, and so do weeds 
of every kind, especially aweetbnar, gome, thistles, 
cat’s ear, sorrel, and docks. Most of .these plants 
row with a luxuriance unknown in England, 
lany garden lloweis have also run wild. 

Xml and Productions.—The deeper alluvial soils 
and the extensive tracts of limestone formation 
flic both extremely fertile. Considerable tracts of 
the Canterbury mid tlie inland plains arc shallow 
and arid, and require irrigation, which is now 
extensively applied. The rest of the lowlands is 
clayey nnu heavier to work, but yields a good return 
for tillage or under pasture. The best lands of the 
North Island regularly carry 8 to 10 sheep per acre 
on the sown pastures alone. On good land wheat 
yields a return of CO to 70 bushels an acre, and oats 
do still better. Tire average yield of cereals per 
acre is : wheat, 25 bushels; oats, 32 bushels j and 
barley, 27 bushels; while potatoes give 5£ tons; 
and this with the simplest fanning, for manuring 
of any kind is little used. Ill 18 BD, to which year 
a]! the other statistics refer unless otherwise men¬ 
tioned, the aggregate production of wheat amt 
oats was 8/148,506 bushels and 13,673,584 bushels. 
The area ploughed and laid down in gross or 
cropB was 4,414,109 neves, while 3J milliun acres 
were sown with grass without ploughing, chiefly 
in the fern ami forest lands of the North Island. 
The people arc n farming people, and their chief 
employment is the raising of agricultural and 
pas tom l produce. The volume of these produc¬ 
tions may be judged from the present value of 
the exports, the entire home consumption of the 
articles exported being of course provided for in 
addition, wool amounted to £3,076,375, the pro¬ 
duce of 15J mil!ion sheep. The heme consump¬ 
tion was 3,556,004 lb. Cereals gave X 1)75,083, 
wheat being £480,728 ami oats £300,086. Includ¬ 
ing flour, meal, bran, &c., the whole export of 
grain produce w as £1,248,806, This prod nco wen t 
chiefly to Australia, wheat alone going in quantity 
to London. Frozen, preserved, and salted meats 
wcj'o valuer! at £922,221, tlie frozen meat alone 
reaching £783,374. Nearly a million frozen sheep 
were shipped to England, and it is believed that the 
pastures will in & few yet sis yield twice hb large a 
supply. Notwithstanding this enormous drain on 
the flocks of the colony, they become every year 
liner uml more numerous, since settlers ibid the 
reaving of sheep and cattle-more reimmeiative nml 
loss toilsome than growing cereals, while the value 
of their produce is Jess affected by sudden fluctua¬ 
tions in prices. Kauri, gum, chiefly shipped to 
America, was £320,590, Dairy produce exported 
reached a value of £213,045, the homo consumption 
of these articles being also very large. The ex¬ 
ports of butter and cheese have greatly increased 
in recent years. Pbonmnm Fibre was valued at 
£361,182, a total many times greater than the 
average yearly export of this article. See Ft,ax 
(New Zealand), Among miscellaneous exports 
are skins and hides* £270,393; Limber, £100,293; 
tallow, £159,460; potatoes, £03,996; leather, 
£65,487; seeds, £45,239; bacon and hams, £31,156; 
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liopy, £15,005 ; onions £12,963 ; oyster*, £8745; 
fungus (for the Chinese uniiket), £15,903. 

J/iWmfr.—TJio chief mineral prod net is gold, 
mainly derived from alluvial working*. Tlio total 
export up to 1889 wils 11,625,028 o/., ami fur that 
year 203,21L oz. For year* thin export Jets heen 
dee lining in value, hut recent developments of 
alluvial mining promise a considerable pernuim 
ent increase. Silver, lead, copper, antimony, 
aiirl manganese are produced in small quantities, 
(iiul hy crmle pioce^us. The coal iiluhhMu 1889 
Wa.s 586,445 tuns. The import of thri jiiiuoi’nl is 
less than a fifth of the home production, and comes 
chiefly an return cargo from New South Wale*. 
The coal uf the extensive fields near Gray mouth 
and We?-tport is nn&wpnsbod in quality for gas 
ami steam pmposcss. mown coal ami lignite arc 
mined in mo.->fc jiarla of the colony'', and uuord sup¬ 
plies nf cheap fuel. The other mineral resources 
are Jittlo developed, hut the leeent success in 
smelting the iron wuul which abounds cm the west 
const of the North Inland scums to prove the dawn 
of a great and permanent iron-wutking industry. 
The iiuiiihcr of minor* is about 23,000, or 4 per 
cent, uf the population, 

d/rt itufuel unn.- — The manufactures are entirely 
of itt Helen largely consumed in the colony. They 
am stimulated tiylugh protective duties, are vapidly 
growing, and a 1 lord employment to a largo part 
oi the population. The chief are woollen cloths, 
wools, hosiery, blankets, soap, caudle*, leather, 
hiscniLs and confectionery, boots ami shoe.*, paper, 
machinery and implements, apparel, ropes and 
twine, beer, &c. 

Z’lxwto.— 1 Tlw voluuia of irwla increases, 

every year, and for several yearn the exports have 
exceeded the imports, The excess of exports over 
impurl* grow from £620,604 in 1887 to £3,0-12,168 
in l88t>, This implies that Hid colony is rapidly 
paying oir old debts. T!ie*o wiped oil* home capital 
will glow rapidly, ami exports will tend to balance 
imports?. Iu 18S0 the total exports were £9,330,265, 
ana the total imports £0,297,097. Of the exports 
there went to i hit am £6,599,682, to Australia 
£2,143.671, and to the United Status £341,302. 
Of imports, £4,126,811 came from Britain, £1,107,132 
finm Australia, and £342,430 from America. 

Financet ii-c >—The coiisolirluted revenue was 
£4,209,247, and the expundUum £4,121,842. The 
chief sources of revenue ura customs ilutioa (average 
25 per cent, ud ntloreut), stamps, post-nhice, tele¬ 
graph and railway proliN, property-tax, and pas¬ 
toral rent*. The net public debt (March i860) was 
£37,284,518, hearing an annual charge of £1,851,421, 
Tlmie were 1813 jnilus of railway, which cost newly 
£15,000,000, and yielded a profit of £412,782, nearly 
3 per cent mi the capital raven ted. The railways 
have proved an excellent investment. They and 
the telegraph lines belong to the state, though 
there are two private railways of considerable 
importance. The telegraph linos measure 11,827 
mile*, and a telephone service is piovided in all 
tho larger towns. Three submarine cables connect 
the North and South Islamis, and two the colony 
and New' South Wales, tli\w bringing New Zealand 
into telegraphic communication with the iest of 
the world. For tlm purpose of levying the pro* 
peity-tax, the property in the colony is valued at 
£21^,033,039- All debts deducted, there remains a 
national capital stuck of £128,521,234> created iu 
fifty years by the industry of a community number¬ 
ing on the average lens "than the population of a 
second-rate .English city. 

Education .—Liberal provision is mode for the 
education of the people, and only 9000 persons 
above ten years of age am unable to read and 
write, Elementary education is free, compulsory, 
and secular, A highly efficient education is given 


afc the 1155 public schools, which tuo attended by 
115,450 scholars, and maintained at a cost of 
£394,08S a year. There arc also 72 schools for the 
natives (Maoris) alone, costing £16,000 a year. 
Higher schools for hoys and for girls are numerous, 
and many of them have valuable endinvmen ts. 
These are attended by 2147 pupil*, and cost £43,900 
a year, There me ‘three univorsHy college* at 
Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin respectively, 
attended by 588 students They are ahilintcd to 
tho University of New Zealand, established by 
loyal cl m ter/ It i« only an examining body, and 
has grunted 236 degrees in arts, science, medicine, 
law, and mining. 

Settlement, <tr.—More than 19 million acres 
have been already alienated by the crown. There 
were (December 1839) 37,432 freeholders of areas 
of 3 acres or more, of w hom 35,048 held 1000 acics 
or less. About 400,000 acres have been taken up 
for settlement annually for some yearn. Iiural 
lauds may he acquired cheaply, nud on most liberal 
terms. Selectors am restricted to 640 ftcies of 
lust-class-, and to 2660 acres* of second-class land, 
Lfiml i.q sold for cash mostly at auction, or taken 
up on defened payment (the price being paid in 
equal instalments spread over 14 yearn), or on per¬ 
petual Jense, the animal itmb luring 6 per cent, cm 
the capital value, liy paying which the freehold 
cun be secured at any time. The limt is mu oh the 
most popular form of tenure. In 1889 thi> average 
price of cash lands wan 19*. fid. an acre, the aver¬ 
age yearly instalment on del erred payment lamia 
Is. Oil., and the average rent on perpetual lease 
lands lOd. 

Pomlatiu u.—Iu 1851 tha white, \mpulafeiaa won 
20,707; (1861) 99,022] (1871) 256,200 ] (1881) 480,933; 
(1886) 578,482. In 1889 the pop. was 620,279, 
exclusive of 42,000 Maoris. More Limn half the 
people have been burn in the colony, and only 
13,000 arc of non-British descent. Nowhere out 
of England docs so pure an Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munity exist. There are 4300 Chinese resident a. 
Five-sixths of the people are Fro test ant.*. Angli¬ 
cans predominate in Canterbury, and Presbyterians 
in Otago, and there are many uesloywis. 

Political I divisions, ipc.^Up to 1876 the North 
Island was divided into four province* ■ Auckland, 
Hawke Bay, Taranaki, and Wellington ; and the 
South Island into live; Neltam, Marlborough, 
Cimterbiiry, Westland, and Otago, These me 
now known as provincial districts, and, though sub¬ 
divided into numerous counties, retain great geo- 
gmphical importance, as they mostly form distinct 
natural divisions of tho country. Wellington is 
the capital ami *cat of government (pop. 30,000). 
Auckland is the largest city (pop. 60,000). The 
other chief towns are Napier, Wanganui, and New 
Plymouth in the North Island ; and Nelson, Blen¬ 
heim, Christchurch (40,000), Tim am, Oamtinq 
Dunedin (44,000), and Invercargill in the South 
Island. Stewart Island lias a sparse population on 
the north-east eonst, aud several excellent bar- 
Lours. 

Maori*.—1'Uu Maoris, as the natives call Mu?m- 
belves, belong to the Polynesian race. Tradition 
says they came to New Zealand Availty-flovon 
generations ago from Uawaiki, an island of tho 
Pacific nob identified with any certainty ; but Urn 
real date of their migration is quite unknown. 
They probably displaced or absorbed an earlier and 
darker indigenous race, and this mixture would ox- 
duin the ili\utsity of i-yjio still found among them, 
from tfie first they were bravo, generous, and war¬ 
like. Ahou l as tall as Englishmen, they have strong 
muscular frames, with legs that live short for their 
stature. The head is well shaped, and, though the 
lips arc generally thick, the features are not 
unpleusing, and are often handsome. The skin is 
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usually an olive-brown. Must of them have long 
black .slightly waved hair, liufc in sonic it is 
reddish. Tattooing, once practised by both poxgh, 
is now almost abandoned. The punctures were 
made with a hammer ajjd a wiiall* Loot lied chi&e}, 
anti wore stained with the soot from kauri gain. 
The paltoviia, which extended over tins face, hi))*, 
thighs, iSrc., consisted of ornamental spirals and 
scrolls, elaborated according to tins wearer’s tank. 
The women wei c but slightly adorned in this fashion. 
The priests had great influence, ami could at will 
make any person or object ' tami' or Tabu (q. v.)— 
i.e. sacred and inviolable. This was partly a 
religions and partly a political institution, and it 
was always respected by mutually hostile tribes, 
even in times uf war. Cannibalism was universally 
wcvalciifc as part of their system of waifaio. The 
ost known instance of it occuried in 1843. Infanti¬ 
cide, commonly practised in their heathen days, is 
now every where abolished, an is the case with 
slavery and polygamy. They marry early, but 
have few children, three to ft family on the average. 
Many die iiv infancy and childhood. At the time uf 
Cooks visit, and down to the formation of the 
colony, the tribes lived in a cl ironic state of war¬ 
fare. They fought with clubs and speais of heavy 
wood and stone, and made excellent fortifications. 
Their most remarkable weapon was a short club, 
often made uf nephrite, ami called a mere, 
Among the chiefs these weapons descended from 
father to son, and were regarded as precious heir¬ 
looms. Other nephrite weapons were nig lily valued 
and very costly, lure an ns are now in common 
use among them, but in the olden time they had 
no knowledge of pottery and metals or even of the 
bow and arrow. Their alphabet contains only 
fourteen hdtuia, and every word and syllable ends 
in a vowel. Their names of places, rivers, Arc. 
have generally passed into current use among 
the colonists. The language is rich ami Bonor- 
ous, ami well adapted for the oratory, songs, mul 
lyric poetry^ of which they were passionately 
fond. Five-sixths of their numbers uro nominally 
Christians. Those living within or on the border 
of settlement are becoming gradually assimilated 
to the colonist*, weaving European dress, Ac. In 
remote parts they are even now content with a 
blanket for a garb. They still own lame areas of 
laud, ou which they raise crops and keep great 
numbers of sheep, but they are nob very industrious. 
They ail wish to have their children educated, and 
semi thorn rojmlarty to school. They have a special 
franchise, ami elect four members to the House of 
Hepresentatives | two of their chiefs are members 
of the Legislative Council. In Cook’s time they 
numbered 100 , 000 , hut there arc now no more than 
42,000, who almost all live in the North Island, 
The ‘King movement’ has at length died out, 
and tho haughty and sullen ‘King tribes’ are 
giving up the seclusion into which they retired 
after the fast native war. 

II in tori/. —Tasman discovered live islands in 1042 
and called them Nova Zcelanda , but Cook find 
made them known to the world. He surveyed the 
coasts and learned a great deal about the people 
in 1700 and following years. At the beginning 
of the 10th century whaling-ships began to fre¬ 
quent the amts and to have intercourse with 
the natives, while a trade in kauri spars and 
native llax sprang up with the young settlement 
at Sydney Cove. This Lade was stimulated by 
the eager desire of the Maoris for gnus, tools and 
utensils of iron, ami blankets. The introduction of 
guns made the constant tribal wars more deadly 
than over, and brutal slaughter greatly thinned 
the number of the people, The continual lighting 
and disorder caused the British government to 
include the islands in the territory of New South 
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Wales, find soon led to the cession of the colony lo 
the British crown by the treaty of Wait an gi (1840). 
Iiy this treaty the native title to the soil wrus 
guaranteed, ami every acre since sold has been 
duly paid for. Misaiojiariea nettled In the north in 
1814, and soon formed a network of stations over 
the North Island. Within twenty years their 
labours woic crowned with lemarkalile hucce.*a, not 
only in converting the people, bid equally in 
encouraging a more peaceful and civilised mode uf 
life. The colony was planted in 1840 by the 
New Zealand Company, who with auxiliary associa¬ 
tions founded successively the settlements of 
Wellington, Nelson, Taranaki, Otago, and Canter¬ 
bury. The earliest and most irregular *et Lie men b 
was at the Bay of Islands. Fur a time the capital 
was fixed at Auckland, hub in 1805 it was tmns- 
ferred. to Wellington. A series of native wars 
began in 1S43 and ended in 1809, since ltliieh year 
the colony 1ms enjoyed complete peace. The ware 
arose partly from jealousy of the power and 
influence ofthe columns, but chiefly from endless 
disputes about land sales, which were greatly com¬ 
plicated by the vague tribal tenure on winch fund 
was held by the natives. All through the wars, 
which were brought to an end by Hie unaided 
colonists, the trade and population of the colony 
grew at a rapid rate. Self-government) was granted 
m 1852. The provinces created by the Con¬ 
stitution Act were abolished. in 1875, mul tho 
government centraliscil and strengthened, while a 
complete system of local government by county 
and borough councils was soon after established. 
The government consists of a governor appointed 
by the ciuwn, and a legislature composed of an 
upper chamber muneil the Legislative Council, 
with members appointed for life, and a lower 
chamber named tho House of liep resent a lives, 
elected for three years. 

Seo descriptive works by Jlodistctter (Eng. irnns. 1877), 
Bradshaw (1889), Gisborne (1889), Wakefield (1890); 
Bilke’s Greater Britain < 18C8 ), and Frohkou of Greater 
JirUttin (J89U); Eroude'e Oceana (1S8G); handbooks such 
s\s Clay den's (1885) mul Bvett’a (1890); the Au^rajmn. 
Handbook and tlie oifioial jmblicfttions; hit.tones by 
Rusden (1883) and Firth (1890); Jacobs, New Zealand, 
in the 1 Colonial Church Histories’ (1890); Tacker's Life, 
of Bishop ScImil (1879); Gisborne, New Zealand States- 
wen (1885)*, lvcTry-Nichohs, The Kina Cwnlvy (1883)*, 
Green, The Hiijh Alps of Nav Zealand (1883); Bull or, 
Birds of New Zealand (1882); and Hooker, Flora of 
New Zealand (1804-07) j works on the Maoris, their 
tiaditions and superstitions, by Bliorfclaud and by White; 
and on their l&ugmge by Ifruuuctl (L844) and Williams 
(1802 and 1877). 

New Zealand Flax* See Flax (New 
Zealand). 

Ncy, Michel, one of tlie most famous marshals 
of the great Napoleon, was born a cooper's son at 
Saarloms, 10th January 1769. He was a non- 
com missioned officer in a hussar regiment when 
the He volution began, but in thoiiew order of 
things his merit quickly brought him promotion, 
ami dining the blockade of Mainz (1/94) I(16bor 
inadu him his adjutant-general. hi 1790 be served 
under Joimlau, and earned tlie rank of general of 
brigade on the Held of Porchhcini. For tlie cap¬ 
ture of Mmuibeim by a daring conn dv main be 
was made a general of division in 1799. He was 
interim conn wander of the Army uf the Rhine for 
a short time, during which lie frustrated by a bold 
diversion an important movement of the Archduke 
Charles against Masscna and the Army of Switzer¬ 
land, A Her the peace, of Luncville Bonaparte 
hi ought about bis marriage with Agke Loniso 
Auguie tie Lcacans, a young fiiencl of Hortenso 
Beauhamais, and appointed him inspector-general 
of cavalry. On the establishment of the empire he 
was made marshal of France. In 1805 lie stormed 
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Ihe entrench m mils of L’ichingen, for which fie was 
created Duke of E 1c hinge u.. He distinguished him- 
kcII anew xil Jena ami Dylan, and his conduct at 
Fiiedhuid earned him the title from Napoleon of 
Mo Imwe dea braves,’ ami the grand-eagle of the 
Ley ion of Honour. Flo next served in Spain % hut 
quarrelled with Iris superior Masseint about tho 
plan of the campaign anil returned to I'ranee, 
where lie remained inactive till in 181*2 lie received 
the command of the third corps in the Grand Army. 
He covered himself with gmvy at Smolensk autl 
Borodino (o.v.h and was rewarded with the title of 
Prince of the Moskw’a. He led Uie rear-guard in 
tlic disastrous retreat, and his sleepless vigilance 
alone saved the renuiant of tlm Grand Army. In 
1813 he opened the battle of LiUzen, and showed 
Ids usual ampacity and courage at Bautzen, hub was 
defeated In’ iliilowat Denmsititz. He fought hero¬ 
ically 1 hrougboiit the fatal stnjgglo at Leipzig, and 
was also in the last defensive campaign of 1814; 
hilt after the caidnrc of Paris ho ur^efl the emperor 
to abdicate, autl submitted to Lmiw XVIII., who 
loaded him with favours. On Napoleon's letum 
/mm Elba Ney was sent against him at tlm head 
of 4000 men ; hub tho old enthusiasm proved too 
much for him, and with most of his soldiers lie 
went over to his ohl master’s side. In the final 
campaign he commanded the first and second corps, 
opnosed Brunswick nfc (Jnatrehros (June 1(1), ami 
led the centre with more tlmn bravery at Waterloo ; 
twice—once at the head of the cavalry, last with 
tho Old Guard—he strove to break the English 
force in vain. During the day he had live horses 
ahnfc under him. After the capitulation of Paris 
he yielded to the entreaties of his family lo set out 
for .Switzerland; but a costly Egyptian sabre, the 
gift of Napoleon, led to Ids being suspected by an 
olVicitd, nnd arrested near Aurilinc, He was con¬ 
demned to death for high-treason, and was shot in 
the garden of Lho Luxembourg on 7th December 


1815—a cruei net of revenge that might well have 
been spared the bravest among the sons of France. 
Even the cost of the prosecution, 23,000 francs, 
was extorted from his unhappy widow. He left 
three sons, who published his il [{moires (2 vols. 

im). 

Xcx I*erc<?S, a tribe of American Indians, 
settled hi Idaho, on the Lapwai River. Thu Nez 
Perces ‘proper 1 have always been loyal to the 
whites, and are making good progress in civilisa¬ 
tion. But in 1877 tho treaty reductions of their 
reservation led to a sanguinary outbreak ou the 
part of the ‘non-treaty * Ncz Porc&s, who murdered 
so tilers, fought the sold id's, and then fled across 
Idaho, Montana, and Dakota. They were over¬ 
taken and beaten, and the survivors (some 38D) 
transferred to Indian Territory; bub in 1885 some 
were restored to Idaho, and the rest joined the 
Colvif/e Indians, in Washington. There is no 
1 evidence that they ever had a custom which would 
1 justify their name, ‘pierced nose.’ 

Nffaiui, Lakh, a Smith African htko, situated 
| at the nor them extremity of the Kalahari Desert, 

| in 20° 30' S. lab. and 23* E. long., at an altitude of 
I 2S10 feet. Us extent and depth vary with Uw fall 
of lain in the country to the north of it; its average 
I size is 30 miles long ami from 10 to 20 broad. 

| The chief tributary, the Okavango or Cubango, 

| called in its lower course the Tiogc, brings down 
I /mm the north-wc?t vast volume* of water. At 
| another season of the year the Saga or Kongo, 
brings in a supply from the cast. It is not yet 
decisively settled whether in times of Hood the 
lake sends off the surplus water to tho Zambesi. 

NiAffArA (‘Thunder of Waters'), a river of 
North America, w hich forms nart of the boundary 
between New 4 York state anil tho province of On¬ 
tario. It Hows from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, 
a course of 30 miles, during which it makes a total 
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away in the centre ; the contour lines iu the 7 imp 
represent this in the case of the Canadian fan, 
whoso centre now presents tlio form of a A 7 ; in the 
American fall the same tendency is visible,, although 
the process lias be^un much inure recently, For 
»even miles bdow the falls f to the point, that is, 
where it has been supposed that the falls originally 
stood) the river is shut in between perpendicular 
walls of rock, from 200 to 350 feet high, For some 
distance below the falls there is still water, the 
body of water which pours over the precipice sink¬ 
ing and only coming to the surface again iwu 
imjiis below, where the whirlpool rapid s begin ; 
a little lower is the whirlpool, where it sharp turn 
sends the wateis hurling against the (’anadiuii side, 
and then sweeping round in a great eddy before 
they find a vent at a right angle with their former 
course. Just below the cataract the river is crossed 
by a suspension bridge for carriages ami foot pas¬ 
sengers, ami a mile and a half farther down there 
ave two railway bridges—one a cantilever bridge— 
about 100 yards apart. On both shores the land* 
bordering on the river, for some distance above and 
below the falls, are under the immediate control 
of the respective governments. The 'New Yoik 
State Park at Niagara Falls’ (1835) main aces 115 
acres, ami the 1 Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park r 
(1883) about 154 acres. From both sides visitors, 
cased in waterproofs, are conducted under the fulls. 

Niagara, a town of Ontario, popular as a 
summer-resort, is situated on Lake Ontario, at the 
mouth of the river Niagara, 15 miles from the 
falls. Niagara (then Newark) woa burned down 
in December 1813 by the American General MTJlum 
on his retreat. Pop. Mil .—Nitty am Falls, a 
village of New York, is the principal place in the 
neighbourhood of the fails, ami has several flour¬ 
mills, and sash and blind factories. The new sus¬ 
pension bridge connects it with the Canadian side, 
and there i« also a bridge to Goat Inland. On 
October 4, 1800, the first sod ws cut of a tunnel 
for utilising llio water-power of the falls, to be 
completed by January 1027 ; it is to he mile long, 
passing under the village. Pop. 3320.—Tlte name 
Niagara Falla has also been given to Clifton (ipv.J* 

Niam-lliain, an African people dwelling be¬ 
tween 4° and G° N. lab. and 25* and 30* Iv long,, 
along the watershed that parts the feeders of the 
Hafir ai-Gliazal from those of the Welle-AIakua 
and other northern tributaries of the Congo. They 
aro a branch of the A-Samlrli tribes, who all belong 
to the stock of the negroid Nnbas. In person they 
have round faces, broad heads, bodies long in pro¬ 
portion to the legs, and are inclined to corpulency. 
The men dress their Jiair in the most elaborate 
fashions, chiefly of long plaits and tufts. They 
colour their chocolate-brown bodies red with a 
vegetable dye. Whilst the men devote theniselvos 
to hunting ttud wav* the women cultivaLo the fields 
of clou sine, manioc, sweet potato, gourde, yam, 
banana, Ac. These with game are the chief food, 
though a portion of the people are notorious 
cannibals. They have no cattle. Considerable 
manual and artistic, skill is shown iu the forging of 
iron, making of pottery ami baskets, and the carv¬ 
ing of wood. They are passionately fond of music, 
and play a kind of mandolin. Although polygamy 
prevails, the warriors have an tillhc(donate regard 
for their wives, The weapons nvo spears, knives, 
a species of iron boomerang and shields. The 
dead are buried. It is to these neople thrtfc the 
legends of 'tailed men ’ arc referable (see Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths y 1875). Hee also Scliwciii- 
furth, Heart of Africa (1878) ; and Junker, Travel s 
in Africa , vol, ii. (1891). 

Nias* an important island belonging to Holland, 
lies to the west of Sumatra, and 1ms an area of 
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about 2100 srp m. The surface is rnoun tain on s-, 
the highest peak rising 1970 feet. In 1857, when 
the Dutch took complete po.sHeasion of the inland, 
the population was reckoned at 170,009. They 
grow rici', cocoa-nuts, bananas tobacco, sugar- 
canes, Ac., and annually ftlwufc 110,090 lb. of pepper. 
The Niussons are of the Airtlay mce, but fairer than 
the Malays usually are. They are gemle, sober, 
and peaceful, remarkably ingcuioun iu handicraft. 
See lloy. Scot Geo*/, Hay, for 1888 and 1891 ; nml 
Modigliuno, Uv Viitggin 0 Nias (1890). 

Njbclrmg’Olilicri* also eal/ed Dtin NiOKr.uxt/K 
Nut, an old German epic poem, that takes rank 
next after tho Houierio poems amongst the gmib 
epics of the world. The original substratum of 
tlia work is undoubtedly the saga of Sigurd, re¬ 
counted in the Elder Etldn ; it is from that source 
the epic derive* its mythological element, and in . 
all probability .the tragic conception of tui all- 
compelling destiny which dominates the action of 
the poem. To this original substratum must lie 
added two others—one taken from the legendary 
history that grow up out of the migrations of the 
peoples, especially the struggle between the Ilium I 
and the Hui guild inns; the other embodying the | 
spirit, the sentiment, the life ami circumstances, of 
the crowning ago of chivalry, the middle of the 
12th to the middle of the 13 th century, dining 
which period the poem, as we now have it, was 
unquestionably wilt ten, Who was its author, or 
rain or the man who cant it in its picsout form, is 
altogether unknown ; the attribution of it to the 
minnesinger of Iviirenberg in Upper Austria now 
finds very little acceptance. The oldest elements 
of the work numb have been long current iu the 
form of popular songs or versified sagns; lnit the 
incidents of the story as recounted in the epic seem 
to have been teed into a unity some time previous 
to tho 12th century. The existing YCnsion is due 
to one who was steeped in the ideas of the courtly 
poetry of the middle ages j tlio writer took the 
story that had in process of time grown together 
into a connected epic narrative, ami impressed 
upon it his own methods of poetic vision, ami his 
own peculiar verrilication—in short, his own style. 
German comniontatom are of opinion that 'the 
writer worked from originals composed in Latin. 
After the Reformation all inteveat in Vive poem 
quite died out, and was only revived in tlift end of 
Cue 18fcli century. Bub it was not until twenty 
yearn ami more of the 10th century had passed 
that Gorman students began to he aware of the 
inestimable literary treasure they possessed in the 
Nihclmujcnlicii A keen discission arose as to 
its unity ; one school, headed by Luchmnnu, main¬ 
tained that it was merely a collection of folk-songs, 
loosely strung together, or rather intermingled one 
with another; an opposing school defended the 
unity of the narrative and or the poem. The views 
of the latter hotly of scholars rig now generally 
accepted. 

Tho narrative is briefly tin’s. SigfWcd, the eon 
uf the king of the Netherlands, has become tho 
jossessor of the storied treasure of the Nike- 
unga, which carries svitli it the cut so of dive evil 
to its owner. Sigfried marries Kriemhild, sister of 
Gunther, king of Worms, and then helps Gimllier 
to win to wife Brunhild of Iceland, by taking 
Gunther’s place without her knowledge and over¬ 
coming her in three trials of bodily skill aud 
strength. After some years a hitter dispute breaks 
out bob ween the homines as to whether Gunther or 
Sigfried is the greater. Brunhild's jealousy is ho 
great that she induces Hagen, one uJF Gunther's 
vassals, to murder Siglvied. Kriemhild, though 
she mourns long yems few her husband, at length 
marries Etzcl (Afctila), king of the Jluns. After 
Sigfried’a death she had become the possessor of the 
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NiMung*’ Ircasmc; but Hagen hail wrested it hum 
Iigv a ml sunk it at the bottom of the Hliine. At 
the end of several years luuimhihl, who still 
immriH for Sigftied, and still nourishes the derive 
for revenge upon Hagen ami Gunther, invites her 
hrotlier and Ida court to visit hur. They do s'n, 
accompanied by a body of 11,000 knights and men* 
at-iinni?. The conclusion of the epic relates the 
lilaady incidents attendant upon tlio total amiil illa¬ 
tion of the Burgundians at the court of El/cl, and 
the slaughter thuy made amongst their foes. There 
is ju conlmmttoa\ii the poem, called the Xibe/an- 
lycnklarje , or Lament for the Nibulungs, a produc¬ 
tion in every way much inferior to Lhe Nibchint/en- 
licit. In spit* of the uncouth versification of thfe 
last, it exercise* a strong fascination upon the 
rentier, owing to the grandeur of Us conception, its 
strong characterisation, its eavnestuess ami tiagio 
intensity. 

There exist numerous old IISS- of the poem ; but the 
moab valuable ere three, called respectively the Munich, 
St Gall, aud J,«h burg AISS., all of the loth century. The 
best modern High German versions nrc those by fSini- 
mck 1-tOtlv cd. 1880), (2d ed. 18S0), ami L. 

Frey bg (2d ed. 1880). There arc English translations by 
Luttsom. (1850), Foster-Barham < 1887) p and Biich 
(3d ed. 1887). Bee uko Carlyle’s Misctllu&iu (vol, Lii>). 

flicica. See Niue. 

Nicaragua. au independent .state of Central 
America, stretching right across the isthmus from 
the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific, between Costa 
Hien, on tlio south ami Honduras on the north. 
An irregular square, the east (Caribbean) coast 
measuring 290 miles and the west coast 185, 
Nicaragua has an area of about 51,650 (or 58,000?) 
sq. m. The Central American Cordilleras form 
the backbone of the country ; they mn north-west 
and south-east at a distance of 12 to 30 miles 
from the Pacific, and attain elevations of 4000 and 
5000 feet- above sea-level. On the west the surface 
fliulcH rapidly to a longitudinal depression (110 
/net), the southern biro-thirds of which nro filled 
by tho large lakes of Nicaragua (Llo miles long, 
45 blond, aud 14.0 feet deep in most parts) and 
Managua (35 miles long, 20 blond, 30 feet deep), 
the latter lying north of the foimcr and 25 feet 
higher. This depression is studded with a chain 
of volcanic cones, standing on islands in the lakes 
(Ometepee and Madera, 4190 feet), and cdustciing 
thickly between the northern end uf Lake Managua 
and the Gulf of Fonseca at the norUi-western 
extremity of the country, as (Joscguiiiii (3835 foot, 
which was the scene of a. tremendous outbreak, 
lasting over lour days, in 1835), Viejo ((1*267), 
Telica (4200), Momotoinho (GS!)0)> Alombucho 
(4600), and several others. Though most of tlie.se 
are quiescent, some of them burst forth in eruption 
from time to time; Ometepuc poured out its lavas 
during seven days in 1883. Another low range 
separates this depression Loin fchu Pacific. The 
districts went of the central backbone are the chief 
seats of the papulation. There stand the (owns 
Managua (the capital), Leon, Giruindn, Chinan- 
ilegft, Itivus. On the western coast there arc tinea 
harboure—the Gulf of Fonseca in the north, Kalinas 
Bay in the south, and tlio port of Corinto towards 
the north. The only port on the east side is Giey- 
towu, nb the mouth of the river San Joint. 

East of tho Cordilleras the Mirfju’u balls away 
gradually ; the spurs that break off from the main 
ridge sink iifto the low alluvial plains that face the 
Caribbean 8ea. t Thick forests clothe extensive 
areas on this side. Several rivers carry off the 
&uvulii 3 water eastward, a few being of good length, 
such as the Coco or ‘Wimks (350 miles Jong), which j 
servos as tlio conventional northern bovmdiuy; the 
Kan Juan (1*25 miles), wliich drains ‘ Lake 
Nicaragua ami separates the state of Nicaragua J 
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hum Costa llic-a on the south ; the Hluelields and 
tho Bio Grande (230 miles). The low const-belt* 
called the Mosquito Tenitory (q.v.), is lined with 
salt lagoon*—Pearl lagoon having an area of 200 
sq. in., and Hlucliolds lagoou halt as much. Tho 
uimintiumsjpurri east of tlie mailt chain me rich in 
minerals ; gold is mined in the neighbourhood of 
Libevtnd on to Alfttugalpa, inthchcaitof thccoiintry, 
and silver near the sources of the Coco in tlie north; 
coal, copper, tin, iron, lend, zinc, antimony, quick¬ 
silver, marble, l\:c. exist, but me nut winked. Ah 
a lule the climate varies between 70° ami 90* IT, 
ami there is a dry season lasting from about 
December to May. The natural luoduct* of the 
bail are accordingly tropical. The forest trees 
include mahogany, rose wood, logwood, fustic, 
sandalwood, india-rubber, and numerous others 
that yield fancy woods, medicinal plants, gums, 
and dye-woods. Large herds of cattle arc bred 
ami reared on the extensive plains of the centm 
ami east. The rich soil of tins cultivated western 
region yields maize (the staple food of tlie people), 
colfee, cocoa, sugar, cut Lou, rice, tobacco, indigo, 
and a great variety of tropical finite. The exports 
— chiufly collbe, "india-i ubbev, bananas, hides, 
metals, gums, Woods- average £361,(100; the im¬ 
ports, mostly ui ami fact ui ed goods, £420,000. The 
animal life is similar to that of Guatemala (q.v.). 
Tlie population are stated to have been 259,704 in 
1884, one-third Indians^ and one-half imilattoca and 
negroes. The state religion is tlie Homan Catholic, 
but all creeds aie tolerated. Tho educational 
standard is low, in spite of two universities (an 
called), at Leon and Granada, with about 350 
students in fill. The countiy is governed by a 
president (elected for four years), a legislative 
assembly of eleven members, and a senate of ten ; 
both these bodies me elected by tlie people, the 
former for four, tlie latter for six years. There nro 
100 miles of i Minay, connecting the chief towns 
with Corinto. Tlie public revenue (£152,60(1) is 
derived chiefly from monopolies on spirits, tobacco, 
and gunpowclor, and from import dues. The 
national debt amounts to £603 f QUO. 

Nicaragua, like the states north of it, was a 
centre of Aztec civilisation; hut tlie Aztecs were 
acceded by another race, likewise civilised, who 
ittve left stone sculptures and monumental 
remains. The Aztec influence -survives in archivo- 
logical mins and uJiea tmd iri the Indian dialects. 
Columbus sailed along the Mosquito coast in 1502. 
Twenty years later tlie country was overrun by 
this Spaniards under Gil Gonzalez TVAvila, and in 
1524 the city of Granada was founded. This town 
soon developed as the head of nstienm of commerce 
that flowed up and down tho Kan Juan ltiver. In 
1G10 was founded Leon, the democratic rival of 
the aristocratic Gianailu. During tlio Spanish 
supremacy (after 1550) Nicaragua was a province 
of Guatemala, In 1821 it asserted its independence, 
and two years later joined tlie federation of Lhe 
Central American states, a connection that lasted 
sixteen years. Tlie history of the country after 
the se vein nee from Spain until 1865 is it record of 
war and dissension, war with Cos La liica, with 
Guatemala, and with Great Britain (1848), which 
had asserted a protectorate over the Mosquito 
Const since 1655. This region was given up to 
Nicaragua in I860. Between 1855 and I860 the 
aristocratic aiui the democratic party wove fighting 
tooth and nail, the hitter being assisted by tho 
adventurer “William Walker (q.v.). Since then 
Nicaragua has made laudable efforts to develop 
her resources and to advance along the path of 
civilisation, and slm now compares most favour¬ 
ably with l\ev sister states in Centra) America. 

See gquler, Nicaragua (1852); Belt, Naturalist in 
Nicaragua (1873)* UodhanMVliothain, Central 
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America (1877); Lcoy, Nobis (rtot/raficas it Eeonw\iiccts 
Bobre Nicaragua (Paris, 1873); 1'ancroffe, II is tor it of 
Pacific tttaics: Central America (188‘J); mid Bon vail ins, 
AiC'irnfjHcui Antiquities (Stockholm, 1SM>), 

Nicaragua Ship-canal* The plan of cut- 
tin" a canal through Central A in erica Uy way of 
Die San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua is by no 
means* new. Hut the project was not taken up in 
earnest until 1884, when a treaty with this object 
in view was signed between,the United State,-, and 
Nicaragua. The Nicaragua Canal Company wau 
formed early in 1889, and operations were* com¬ 
menced at Grey town, at the mouth of the San 
Juan, in November of the same year. During the 
hist year of work the luubouv was dredged, a pier 
lmilt, and some 10 miles of railway constructed, 
and the ground cleared for excavation. The plans 
have been prepared by A. Cl. Mcnocal of the 
"United States navv, The canal utilises the San 
Juan and Lake Nicaragua, and will have a total 
length of 170 miles; of this distance 121 miles will 
be free navigation on the liver (64J miles) and 
lake (50£ miles), 21 miles free navigation on basins 
foimed by damming small streams, and 28 miles 
only will ho excavated. A breadth of only 12 
miles, with a low divide (152 feet above sea-level ), 
intervenes between tho lake and the Pacific; this 
will bo traversed from the lake exit near Rivas to 
Port, Brito liy basin navigation and cut stretches of 
artificial canal. There will be three locks on each 
side of the lake (110 feet above sea-level), and 
there will be a minimum depth of 30 foot of water 
in the canal. It was estimated llmfc Die works 
would cost about £12,000,000, that they would be 
completed in six years, and that vessels would bo 
able Lo pass from ocean to ocean in 28 hours. 

Niccola Pisano* Scc Pisano. 

Nice (Ifcal. Nisza), chief town of the depart¬ 
ment of tlioAlpes Mini limes, Franco, stands on a 
beautiful well-sheltered silo on the coast, 140 miles 
E. by N. of Marseilles and 110 SAY. of Genoa. On 
the north of the city the bills rise in terraces and 
shield it from the cold winds. On the south it 
faces the sen, which tempers the heat in summer. 
Owing to the advantages of its situation, Nice 
has for many long years been celebrated as a winter- 
resort for invalids ; the number of visitors is usually 
estimated at 15,000, hut in the winter of 1889 
aacl 1800 they reached 40,000 fco 45,000. The mean 
temperature of winter is 49’ F., of summer 72°. 
Frosts occur but seldom. Pop. (1872) 42,303; 
(1880) 65,053 (commune, 77,478). The city con¬ 
sists of three parts—the New Town on the west 
the Old Town, and the Port on the east. The Inst 
of 11 lose is the part frequented by foreign ms, par¬ 
ticularly English (whence its name of ‘ English 
town 1 ), Beautiful promenades stretch along the 
seashore, and are overlooked by villas and hotels. 
Numerous bridges across the little river Paglione 
(PailIon) connect the Now Town with the Old or 
Upper Town, This part, with narrow streets, 
clusters ab the foot or ft rocky height, the Castle 
Hill; on tlic other (cast) side of this hill is the 
harbour, which was enlarged to twice its original 
size in 1889, and deepened to 25 feet. The Castle 
Hill is an isolated mass of limestone 318 feet high, 
formerly crowned by a strong castle, nowin mins, 
and is laid oat in public gardens. The chief public 
buildings am the cathedral, the Gothic elm ah 
of Notre Dame, the natural his Lory museum, art 
gallery, library, observatory, casino, &c. The 
people manufacture artistic pottery, perfumery, 
and Italian pastes, grow ilowovs and southern 
fruits, the last of wluch they preserve, and pro¬ 
duce inlay work in olive-wood. Most of these 
things are exported, chiefly by way of Genoa and 
Marseilles. The exports from the port of Nice 
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range in annual value from £94,050 to £5G,9S2, the 
greater portion being for olive-oil. The imports, 
varying from £5/0,087 to £1,809,500, consist of 
wine, oil, and cereals, with smaller quantities of 
coal, charcoal, timber, bran, ami limn. The ancient 
Ligurian town of Nica-a, founded by a colony of 
Plmcmans fiom Maasalia (Marseilles), became snb- 
"cct to Rome in the 2d century n.c. It was in the 
lands of the {Saracens dining tho greater part of 
the 10th centitry. Then, after existing as an in¬ 
dependent city, it acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Counts of Provence and the House of Savoy 
(1388). In 1543 it vas taken and pillaged by (lib 
Turks under Burlwtrossa. From JOCK) on wan Is it 
was repeatedly taken by the French; and thev 
kept possession of it from 1792 to 1814. In 1860 ft 
v as ceded to Fran cc by Sard inin (Savoy). Mm^im 
was born near to (he city, and Garibaldi in it. See 
Nash, Guide to Nice (1884). 

Nice, or NIC.®a, a city of ancient Bithynia, in 
Ada Minor, situated on the eastern whore of Lake. 
Ascania. It was built by Antigomis, the son of 
Philip (316 u.C’.), and received the name of Anli- 
goncia, which Lysi mac Inis changed to Nica*a, in 
honour of his wife. It was a handsome town, and 
of gloat importance in the time of the Roman and 
Hymn line emperors. It is famous in ecclesiastical 
history for two Councils held in it, the First and 
Seventh Ecumenical Councils, The First Council 
of Nice was held 325 a,d m and wan convened by 
the Emperor Constantine, for the pm pose of defin¬ 
ing the questions raised in the Allan controversy 
(sec A hi us, Athanasius); the Nicone Creeil 
adapted i& discussed at (Hiked. The Council alno 
deliberated oil Die Melctian Schism; find its decree 
on the celebration of Easter met with universal 
acceptance. See Stanley's Jlhtoi'y of the Eastern 
Church ,—The Second Council assembled under the 
Empress Irene (7S7), for the purpose of reconsider¬ 
ing tho subject of Images (see Image avohsiiip). 

Nicholas? the name of five popes and an anti- 

E Nicholas L was born of a noble Roman 
y, and was elected an successor to Benedict 
III. in 858, He showed great persistence in his 
endeavours to assert the supremacy of the Roman 
curia, especially in his successful disputes with Arch¬ 
bishop Johannes of Ravenna, Archbishop Ilincinar 
of Ithcims, ami the patriarch Photius of Constant¬ 
inople. His latest triumph was the restoration ta 
Jier rights of Thictberga, the unjustly divorced wife 
of tlio'Eumcror Ludw igs younger brother, Lotlmire, 
king of Lorraine. A synod of Metz in 862 had 
allowed the king to put her away and marry his 
mistress, but the pope reveiscd Dio judgment and 
deposed the too compliant Archbishops of Cologne 
and Treves. Nicholas died in 808.— Nicholas V. 
was origin ally culled Thomns ParentnccdVi. Horn 
at Pisa in 1398, be was educated at Florence and 
Bologna, aud was named Bishop of Bologna by 
Eugenia b IV. He showed such astuteness dining 
the troubles of the Councils 1 of Basel ami Florence 
that he was chosen to succeed Eugenios IV. in 1447. 
He prevailed on the antipope, Felix V. r to abdi¬ 
cate, and thus restored the peace of tho church in 
1449. He was n liberal patron of scholars, and 
despatched agents both to tho East and 'VVeafc, to 
purchase or to copy important Greek and Latin 
manuscripts. The number collected is said to have 
exceeded 5000. He remodelled, and may almost he 
said to have founded, the Vatican Library. He 
invited to Rome the most eminent scholars of the 
world, ami extended his especial paticmnge lo 
those Greeks whom the troubles of ^ their native 
country drove to seek a new home in the \Vesfc. 
Ho endeavoured to arouse the Christian princes of 
Europe to the duty of .succouring their brethren of 
the East; hut the age of enthusiasm was past, and 
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lie was forced to look on inactive nt- the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. Nicholas died iu 1455, at 
tlie comparatively early age of fifty-seven. He 
must not he confounded with an antipnpe of the 
ttimc namOr Peter do Corlmrin, who was set up, in 
1328, hy Ludwig of Havana, in antagonism to John 
NX1I. (q-v.). See also Nicolas (St). 

Nicholas It, emperor of Russia, was the third 
non of Paul I. , and was born at St Petersburg, 7fch 
July 1790. He was my carefuMy educated under 
the eye of his mother, a princess of A\ Urtemheig, 
and subsequently devoted his attention to military 
studies and political economy, lie visited England 
mul other European countries in 1816, and in the 
same year made a tour through the Russian pro¬ 
vince*. On 18th July 1817 Jui married the eldest 
(laughter of Frederick'William III. of Prussia—a 
union that loii£ affected European polities—and 
lived in domestic retirement till the death of Alex¬ 
ander I. (Pecumher 1825), when, owing to the 
resignation of his elder brother Constantine, lie 
succeeded to the throne of Russia. A Jong-prepared 
military conspiracy broke out immediately after 
his accession, which he suppyessed with great 
vigour and cruelty. After a brief ebullition of re¬ 
forming zeal, he reverted to the ancient policy of 
the czavs—absolute despotism, supported by meio 
military power, 

Soon alter his accession a war with Persia com¬ 
menced, but it was concluded by the peace of 
Tnikuianshni (1828), which gave a considerable 
extent of territory to Iin*sia In the same year lie 
entered upon a war with Turkey, in which victory, 
though at enormous cost, constantly attended his 
arms, and the peace of Ad via no pie obtained for 
Russia another increase of territory. The political 
movements of 1830, in the west of Europe, were 
followed by a national vising of the Roles, which 
was suppressed after a desolating contest of nine 
months, in which the utmost efforts of the whole 
military resources of Russia were required, 
Nicholas punished the rebellion hy converting the 
kingdom of Poland into a more Russian province, 
and strove to extinguish the Polish nationality. 
Tins policy, however, was viewed with great dis¬ 
satisfaction throughout Europe, aud the vanquished 
Poles were everywhere regarded with general sym¬ 
pathy. Russia, by Nicholas’s mode of govern¬ 
ment:, became more and more .separated from the 
fellowship of the western nations. Intellectual 
activity was, as far as possible, restrained to things 
merely practical, education limited to preparation 
for the public service, the press was placed under 
the strict eat censorship, ami every means used to 
bring the whole mind of the nation under official | 
guidance. His Panslavism (fpv.) also prompted 
him to UussLauise all the inhabitants of the empire, 
and to convert Roman Catholics mid Protestants to 
the Russian Greek Church, of which the czar is 
the head. War was waged against the moun¬ 
taineers of the Caucasus witli the, greatest energy 
ami perseverance, at the cost of immense sacrifices 
both of money ami lives. The extension of Ilritisli 
influence in central Asia was iilao viewed by him 
with alarm, tuul led to an unsuccessful expedition 
to Khiva. During tliopolitical storm of 1848-49 lie 
abstained from interference until an opportunity 
was found in the request of Hie emperor of Austria 
For Ms nssixtance to quell the Hungarian insur¬ 
rection. He Mieceedud at the same time in draw¬ 
ing closer the bonds of alliance Jjetwecn the Russian 
olid Prussian monarchies. The ro-esfcabllslnneiifc of 
the Ercuck «.\upivc still fvuthev tended tucunkvva 
these alliances, ami Jed Nicholas to think that the 
time bad at length coine for carrying into eJfecfc the 
hereditary Russian scheme fnr the absorption of 
Turkey; but the unexpected opposition of 11 ritain 
and France, and his own invincible repugnance to 


give up Ins long-planned scheme of conquest, 
brought on the Crimean War (q.v.p during the 
course of which he died at St Petersburg, March 2, 
1855. He was remarkable for temperance, frugality, 
and patriotism, and ivas fanatically beloved by hjs 
Russian subjects; he was at the same time regarded 
by them with feelings of awe, a tribute to his lofty 
stature ami imperial hearing. See Lacroix, Ufa 
toirede Nicolaa I. (8 vols. 1804-73). 

Nichols, a family of printers and antiquaries, 
associated with the Gentleman's Magazine, from 
1778 to 1856. To it belonged Jolm Nichols (1745- 
18211); his son, Jolm Dowyer Nichols (1779—1SG3) ; 
and Jiis son, John Gough Nichols (1800-73). 

Nicliolsoii, John, a distinguished Indian 
soldier, was born in Dublin, lltli December 1822, 
In 1838 he joined the East India Company's service, 
and in 1840 his regiment was ordered to Ghazni 
in Afghanistan (q.v.), where, two years later, it 
was compelled to surrender to the enemy. After 
a time of miserable captivity lie regained Jus liberty. 
On the breaking out of the Sikh war in 1815 ne 
served in the campaign oil the Sutlej, and was 
present at the battle of Ferozeslmh. lie was now 
appointed assistant to the rerident at the conquered 
capital, Laiiore.^ During the Sikli rebellion of 1848 
lie greatly distinguished himself, the preservation 
of the important fortress of Attack being due to hia 
daring and promptitude, whilst soon after, at the 
id argali a Pass, he succeeded in intercepting and 
defeating a large body of the insurgents. At tbo 
battles of Chill ian wall a and tiujrat successively, ho 
earned the special approval of Lord Gough, to 
whom he was immediately attached. The Punjab 
having filially become a British province, Captain 
Nicholson was appointed a deputyvconimimoncr 
under the Lahore Hoard. His success in bringing 
the savage tribes under thorough subjection to law 
and order was something marvellous. 

In the mutiny in 1857 Nicholson perhaps did more 
than any other single man to hold firm the British 
grasp of the Punjab, lie it was who suggested the 
formation of the famous movable column, and ho 
presided over its organisation; while in his dealings 
with flic suspected regiments of sepoys Jiecxhibiled 
throughout (i brilliant combination oi boldness with 
subtlety, discretion, aud astuteness. At Tviinmoo 
Ghaut on the 12th ami 14th July lie nearly uiinihil* 
ated a Luce of rebels, and fit Najiifgath on the 
24th he dispersed another body of imuineers. As 
brigadier-general, on ,September 14 ho led the first 
column of attack at the siege of Delhi, and 
after the troops bad forced their way into the 
city he still exposed himself in the must fearless 
manner, and fell, shot through the body. He died 
on 23d September 1857. Over the whole of India it 
was felt that, to use Lord Canning’s expression, f a 
tower of strength ’ had fallen. 

•See Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers (2 vok. 18G7; now 
ed, 1889); K. Bosworth Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence ; 
and Edwardes and Mcrmdc, Life of Sty J. Lumm* 

Nicias t a famous Athenian statesman and 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the son 
of Nicer a bus, a very wealthy citizen, who had 
acquired his fortune by working the silver-mines at 
Lamium. He belonged Lo the aristocratic party, 
and after the death of Rericles was the chief 
opponent of the demagogue Cleon, and later of 
Aleibindes. In 427 KC. ho captured the island of 
Minna, next year he ravaged the island of Melos 
and the coasts of Locris, the next he compelled 
tl\fc Hpavtaa iovte in Rphuchma Vo huti'CtuIcy, and 
defeated the Corinthians. In 424 lie ravaged part 
of Laconia and captured the island of Cylhcra. 
After the death of Cleon he brought about a peace 
between the Spartans and Athenians, 421. Six 
years later the Athenians at the instigation of 
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Alcibindefl resolved on a great naval expedition 
against Sicily. Nicias was an pointed one of the 
commanders, although l\e had strongly protected 
against the under talcing. In the autumn of 415 
lie kid siege to Syracuse, nndwns at first suc¬ 
cessful, but subsequently experienced a series of 
disasters; his fleet was destroyed, and his tionpa 
began a retreat towards the interior of Sicily. 
They were speedily forced t-o surrender* and Nicias 
was put to death in 414. See the Histories of 
Thirl wall and Groto, and Plutarch’s Life of Niki as 
(ed. liy H. A, Holden, 18S7). 

Nickel (sym. Ni; atom. wt. 58-6; sp. gr. 8-3 
to 87), This metal was discovered by Cwnstod in 
17ol; hub long before he isolated the meLal, alloys 
of ifc obtained from ore were used by the Chinese. 
Within living memory it was considered a feat to 
fuse a piece of nickel ns large as a hazel-nut, so 
that it may lie said to ho a comparatively recent 
addition to the useful metals. It was shown by 
Richter in 1804, and again by Deville in 1S50, that 
the pure metal is malleable and ductile and of 
higher tenacity than wrought-iron. Nevertheless 
the only application of nickel previous to 1870 was 
as a constituent of certain alloys—German Silver 
(q. v.), for example—usually for the purpose of 
giving them a white colour. In that year licit- 
maim of Iserlohn, having previously ascertained 
that the brittle nature of all commercial nickel was 
duo to occluded carbonic oxide, discovered that 
the addition of one eighth per cent, of magnesium 
(which requires to be made with due precaution in 
an atmospliero of carbonic acid) conferred upon it 
the malleability of the pure metal. He was like¬ 
wise successful in welding nickel thus refined to 
wrought-iion so thoroughly that two nieces of these 
metals—he, one of each— joined in this way could 
be rolled out into a very thin sheet without 
any break in the continuity of either surface. 
Flcitranim’s firm have turned this to useful 
account by manufacturing cookiruMiotH and other 
articles iron-plated with nickel on both sides. The 
action of organic acids on nickel is ho slight that 
these cooking utensils may be safely used. Nickel 
can also bo made malleable by the addition of 
metallic manganese in the proportion of 5 parts of 
the latter to 100 parts! of the former. This process 
was patented by Messrs AViggin of Birmingham on 
lUli March 1880, specification No, 1058, Wharton 
in 1873 or earlier made vessels in America of pure 
nickel rendered malleable by forging it in a spongy 
state with a steam-hammer." 

Nickel is of a white colour, its peculiar line being 
between that of silver and bright steel. It is not 
altered by exposure even to moist air, and ifc is not 
tarnished by sulphuretted hydrogen. Dilute sul¬ 
phuric and hydrochloric acid attack it only slowly, 
nut it dissolves readily in nitric acid. Caustic 
alkali lyes have no action upon fclie metal. Owing 
to these properties and to its having the strength 
and malleability of wrouglit'iron, nickel is a vam- 
aide metal for many purposes. Besides its use in 
forming highly serviceable alloys* with copper and 
zinc, of which German silver and some of the white 
compounds used for coinage on the continent of 
Europe are the most important, it is employed alone 
for nickcbpkting, for chemical vessels, and, as has 
been stated, for coating iron conking'pots in thin 
layers. An electro-deposit of nickel on steel instru¬ 
ments, such as those used in surgery, is specially 
useful in preventing rust. Magnets are sometimes 
made of nickel; and now that it can readily be made 
pure enough to be Avoided, rolled into sheets, drawn 
into wire, stamped, or raised by beating, ifc is likely 
to rccoivo new applications. In 1890 ifc was re¬ 
ported that the Americans had proved by trials^at 
Annapolis that armour-plates at steel alloyed with 
nickel are superior to such plates made of steel 


itself; anil preparations were made in other coun¬ 
tries to fcry^ tlins nickel-steel on a large -scale. In 
1873 the price of nickel rose from 4* to ids. per lb. 
on Germany adopting a nicked alloy for coinage. 
Owing to the now abundant supply, it lias fallen 
to 2s. per lli. In 1880 it was announced by the 
German chemist Kniss that lie had succeeded in 
splitting up nickol and cobalt each infco two parts, 
and that hothtlie.se metals have one component in 
common j but this lias not been continued hy subse¬ 
quent research. See the Chemical News (1839). 

Oi ds of NickcL —Till about 1875 the most import¬ 
ant ore was Jnipjer nickel (false cupper). This 
mineral is arsenide of nickel, anil contains from 
35 to 45 per cent, of the metal, lb is found in 
Norway, Germany, Hungary, France, and the 
United State* Ifc is abundant in sonic districts of 
South America, find sometimes is found in Corn¬ 
wall. Magnetic pyrites or pyrrhotite, a compound 
of iron and sulphur, often contains from 3 to 5 per 
cent;, of nickel. IV lien it does so it is used as an 
ore of that metal. It lias been largely smelted for 
nickel at New r Jersey, and a nickeliferous me 
of this kind is now found plentifully in Norway. 
Nickel oliihec is a compound of nickel with aifeenie 
and sulphur, in which the percentage of nickel 
varies from 25 to 35 per cent. It is found in 
Sweden, in the liar./, in Thuringia, and one or 
two other places. Pentlcinditi is a sulphide of iron 
and nickel, /mind in Norway and in Argyllshire. 
Ifc has from 14 lo 20 per cent" of nickel. IlHHmtc, 
u sulphide of nickel, rich in the metal, in found in 
Lancaster coimfcy, Pennsylvania. Ulhnttnite is a 
compound of sulphur, antimony, and nickel; and 
Annabergitt is ail arseniate of nickel, Gnrnkritc 
ia an ore of nickel, which w as first discovered about 
1S74 in New Caledonia, and is now the most im¬ 
portant source of the metal. Ifc ia ft hydiodlicalo 
of magnesia anil nickel, and contains on an average 
from 7 to 10 per cent, of the latter. Its value as 
an ore is increased by the fact that it is without 
cither arsenic nr sulphur. Large quantities of 
ifc have been shipped to England‘and Franco, and 
in some years the total production of the island 
mm mute it to 12, (W0 tons, representing 850 ton* of 
nickel. An ore similar to that from New Caledonia 
lias been discovered in Oregon and in North Caro¬ 
lina, apparently in rich deposits in the former state, 
Discoveries of nickel ore have also been made Ln 
Texas ami Nevada. Extensive deposits of mixed 
nickdiferous pyrrhotite and copper pyrites have 
within the last four yeans been found in Canada 
(Sudbury district), arid sonic are now being vigor- 
cusly worked. Kimfer-iriekel or uickcliue and a 
rich amorphous nickel ore are known to occur on 
Michhdcntnn Island. The nickel ore raised in 
Canada in 1888 amounted to 1,220,000 lb. 

Nickel is not found separately in the^ native 
state* hut it is always pies out in meteoric iron. 
Cobalt is very frequently associated with nickol in 
ores. In the azneltmg or arsenical arcs the product 
obtained in the first instance is called npeiss, but 
in one smelting operation regains, metal, and slag 
may be obtained as well as spews. Nickel gneiss 
is a niixtme chiefly of the arsenides and sulphides of 
nickel, iron, and copper, left; as a residue in the pot 
used in the preparation of Snuilt (q.v.J, from com¬ 
plex aisenifcioufi nickel aud cobalt ores previously 
masted. In this process the cobalt- practically all 
passes into the blue glass of which an ml t consists. 

Smcltinq.— At the older nickel-works in different 
parts of Europe much of the nickel produced is 
extracted from speiss or from regains, in either 
of wliicli tlie metal lias become concentrated, nml 
may amount to from 39 to 60 pier cent. A good deal 
of secrecy has been observed regarding the smelting 
of nickel, but accounts of some of tho prooesses in 
use have been published. Briefly stated, one of 
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thes-e consists in lenumng Ly suitable methods the 
metaH other than nickel in tlmspeis*, in getting 
i id of the arsenic hy forming an alkaline arsenite 
which is soluble in water, and in obtaining a sul¬ 
phide of nickel wliiclj is usually mixed with a small 
quantity of cobalt. This sulphide when boiled 
with sulphuric acid yields sulphate of nickel, fioin 
which potash precipitates the hydrated oxide mixed 
with a little cobalt. The separation of the oxides 
of nickel find cobalt is effected by dissolving the 
mixture of them in an acid, neutralising, and 
adding a slight excess of nitrite of potassium and 
acetic acid* After a few hours the double nitrite 
of entail and potassium is deposited, while the 
filtered liquid contains only the nickel. Its hydrate 
is precipitated by caustic potash and redi^olved in 
oxalic nckl. AVfien tile oxalate of nickel is heated 
in i\ wind-himvice fused metallic nickel is obtained. 

The New Caledonia ore (ganiiorite) is smelted 
l>y one pioccfR in this way. It is placed along 
with limestone and coke or charcoal in a furnace 
about IS fc€*fc high with tuyfercs. Here a rogulusis 
produced with 66 or 70 percent, of nickel, and con¬ 
taining also Koine iroJi, some carbon, and .some¬ 
times a little sulphur. This is manipulated in a 
Siemens’ furnace to remove tlio iron, and also 
sulphur if present, and the nickel is then refined 
with oxide of manganese and alkaline flux in a 
plumbago crucible. 

Ovules of Kick cl .—These are -nickel monoxide, 
NiO, the hydr/ite of this oxide, Ni(OH h—both of 
which are green—and nickel se^piioxidc, NLO.v 
which is a black powder. The monoxide of nickel 
is used to give a soft brown colour to pottery. 

Salts of Kicked. —Of these Rohcoc an<V Schov- 
lemmer, in their Treatise on Chemistry, say they 
vwft devivud Syoiw the mmwvxide. In thfc anWydYmv* 
condition they arc usually yellow-coloured,'whilst 
in the hydrated state ami combined with colourless 
acids they possess an apple-green to an emeiald- 
green colour. The soluble normal salts have a 
slightly acid reaction and a sweetish, astringent, 
metallic taste, and act as emetics. 

Nicker [ A.B. nicor , pi- viccras, in Ikmntff), a 
malignant kind of water-sprite in Teutonic mytho¬ 
logy, He often presents himself on the share in 
the shape of a house, and ha?* thus clone affinities 
with the Scotch keipt’e; while indeed the Old Norse 
nikr (Old High Gor. ni cities) is thought, by some to 
mean the hippopotamus only. In our own demon¬ 
ology we find both a male mix and a female nixie. 
The modem Butch nikker is merely an ordinary evil 
spirit or devil, recalling our own familiar Old Nick. 

Nicobar Islands, a gump of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, funning with the Andamans, to the 
south of which £i’oup they lie, an extension of the 
great island chain ox which Java and Sumatra are 
the principal links, Just a score hi number, of 
which twelve arc inhabited, they consist of two 
divisions—the northern, low and planted with cocoa- 
nut trees, ami the soul hem, mountainous {2000 feet) 
and covered with timber. Malaria prevails nearly 
all the year round; the lernpciatiue seldom moves 
outside the limits WB-Ua* K. The people belong to 
two races, an inland tribe, little civilined, who show 
Mongolian nlUnities and are regarded us indigen¬ 
ous, and the coiut people, about 0000 in number, 
who arc of mixed Malay blood, but idle and lazy. 
They collect and export tiepang and edible birds'- 
nests. The archipelago was occupied by Denmark 
from 1756 to 1856. In 1800 it was annexed by 
Britain, to pat a atop to the piracy of the people. 
A penal colony for India exists at Nankaori on the 
island Kamorta (see map at Burma ). 

Nicolai, CiniTSTOMi Filiediuch, Author, book¬ 
seller, and publisher, Was horn IB tli March 1733, at 
Berlin, where hi?* father avxis also a bookseller. He 


early distinguished himself by n series of critical 
letters (17ot$), in which he exposed the errors of 
both Gottsched and Bodmer, then carrying mi a 
controversy which was agitating the literary world 
of Genimuy. With Moses Mendelssohn he edited 
the JiibUothek rfer sdioncn WisRcnschaftcn (1757- 
58), and contributed with Lessing to Briefe die 
nettedc detdseheLitcratur hdreffend (171)0-63) f Hy 
this lie was Jed to conceive the plan of tli e Allyc- 
mcinc dculsvhc Bibliothel’ (106 vols. 1765-02), a 
periodical which be edited for immy years* and 
Avliicli contributed to ilie progress of literature and 
improvement of taste in Germany, but became 
ridiculous from the inability of its editor to appre¬ 
ciate the new spirit that was stirring in Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, Kant, ami others, with all of 
whom lie was at feud. He wrote topographical 
works, satires, anecdotes of Frederick the Great, 
mid an autobiography, in which he describes strange 
apparition* or obvious hallucinations by which lie 
was visited. He died Stli January 1811, 

Nicolai, Otto, musical composer, born at Ki»n- 
ig*beig, Otli June 1810. Jlis early life was a struggle 
xvitli poverty and difficulties. He studied in Berlin 
and in Home, and in 1847 became Kapellmeister at 
lleilin. Ilis best-known work is the opera The 
Mcvnj IITVes of Windsor (1848). lie died 11 tli. 
May 1819. 

Nicolai tans, an immoral sect mentioned in 
Rev. ii. 6, In, and sonic times, but apparently on 
very feeble grounds, connected with Nicolas the 
proselyte of Antioch, mentioned in Acts, vj. 5. 
Indeed the name seems rather to bo symbolic than 
historical, the Greek NilcoUm being tvn equivalent 
to the Hchiew Balaam. In this sense the passage 
in flic Apocalypse harmonises closely with what is 
said of the followers of Balaam in Judo and 2 
Betei 1 , and Rev. ii. 15 need not be taken as refer¬ 
ring to a different class from verso 14. Their error 
was a licentiousness which thevbrought Into the 
Christian church from the heathen world, and the 
subtler wickedness of defending Ibis as supported 
by a doctrine and a prophetic illumination {2 pel. 
ii. 1). There is no satisfactory evidence of the 
existence of such a seel after the time of John; 
still Iren ams mentions the Nicolai tans as a sect of 
Gnostics of the Ophite class, and in this be is 
followed by Hip poly tin*. 

NiColrtSi St, the patron saint of Russia, whoso 
life in wrapped in an obscurity that is but little 
lightened by fable. He was bishop of Myra in 
Lycia, and 1 according to Metanhmsles was im¬ 
prisoned under Diocletian ana released under 
Constantine. The statement that lie was present 
at the Council of Nice is in the highest degree 
improbable. His supposed relics were conveyed 
from the Ea^t to Ban, in the kingdom of Naples, 
on Otli May 1087; ami it is ft curious fact that in 
the Russian Church the anniversary of this transla¬ 
tion is still observed as a festival. In Catholic 
countries St Nicolas is especially the patron of the 
young, and particularly of scholars. In England 
his feast was celebrated in ancient times with 
gieafc solemnity in the public schools, Eton, Sninni 
Uiithedml, and elsewhere; and ,still in Germany 
on the vigil of fifi* feast, which is held on the Otli 
December, a poison in the appearance and costume 
of *a bishop assembles Bio children of a family or of 
a school, and dis* tributes among them, to the jjcod 
children, gilt mils, sweetmeats, and other little 
presents, ns the reward of good conduct; to the 
naughty ones, the redoubtable punishment of Lhe 
‘Khtiibauf/ Santa Claus is a corruption of the 
name, introduced into England from America; the 
old Dutch settlers of Now York kept a San Claus 
holiday, ,St Nicolas avo* also the patron of merch¬ 
ants, sailors, and travellers ; and as lie was prayed 
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to for protection against robbeifi, the term ‘ Clerks 
of ttfc Nicolas’ enino, oddly enough, to he a emit 
name fov robbers, 

Nicolas, Sir N id ho las Haukis, nnfciquaiy, 
was horn JOtli March 1700, of a Cimiidi family of 
Breton origin. He entered the navy, ami had 
reached the rank of lieutenant by lSlfq bub at the 
close of the war left the service to study Inn*, and was 
called fo the bar up tfio Inner Temple in IS25. fie 
devoted himself cliielly to genealogical and historical 
studied, and his great work, the History of the 
Orders of Knighthood of the British Bmp ire (4 ruls. 
1341-42), remains a solid monument of learning. 
Harris was made 1C. II. in 1831, and K.C.M.G. in 
1840, and died at (Jape Cure, near Boulogne, 
August 3, 1848. Uc devoted the energies of his 
later years to works mi the naval history of Eng¬ 
land : Dispatches ami Letters of Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson, (7 voln. 1844-10), and the unli aishecl 
History of (ho British Nary (2 vols. 1847 h as 
well as the paper* of Sir Hudson Lowe. Harris 
wrote biographical notices of many of the poets in 
I’iekermg’s Aldine edition, as well as many useful 
liisloiical handbooks, as a Synopsis of the Peerage 
of England (1825), Testamenta Vetusta (1826), tlic 
Chronology of History (185V>). Other works are 
Proceedings and Ordinances of thr. Privy Council 
of England (7 vok 1833-37)! a Life of William 
Bad son, Queen Elizabeth's sticruiury and scape¬ 
goat In the execution of Mary, an<l an ancestor of 
his wife’s (1823); Memoirs of lit (son (1833); ami a 
host of honks and papers—and all of value—on 
heraldic, genealogical, antiquarian, and historical 
questions. A list of blithe is given in the (Jentlv- 
mau's Magazine for October 1848. 

JikhllS Fieuiie {16'2r^95), (me of the masifc 
distinguished at the Port Iioy<tl jsto (see 1 Vm*t 
Koval), the friend of Arnaukl and Pascal. See 
also Jansen. 

Nieoll, Kohert, minor Scottish poet, was bom 
tho son of a small .struggling fanner at Little 
TuUybeUfine, in the Perthshire parish of Auditor- 
gavtin, 7th January 1814. lie was four years a 
grocer’s apprentice at Perth, next opened a cir¬ 
culating library in Dundee, and here took to 
writing for the newspapers, and published a volume 
of Songs and Lyrics (1835). In 183(1 he became 
editor at a salary of £100 of an ultra-radical 
weekly, the Leeds Titties, but worked too zealously 
for Id’s health, and gave hrnsdf his death-blow 
by bis exertions in tho victorious contest of Sir 
William Molcsworth with Sir John Beckett in tho 
summer of 1837. lie went north for rest, only to 
die of consumption at Trinity, near Edinburgh, 
7 th December 1837. He was buried in North 
Leith Churchyavd. Beyond ft doubt Nieoll was a 
genuine poet, and moreover it must ever he 
remembered that he died afc twenty three. But it 
is far more from their intrinsic value than tho mere 
pathos of his story that 1 1 is countrymen remember 
stiali poems as * Wc are Brethren aV ‘ Thoughts of 
Heaven,’ anil ‘The Dew is on the Summer’s 
Greenest Grass.’ 

- 8ec the Life by Mrs Jolinetone, first prefixed to the 
1842 edition of the poems; tliafc piolixcrl to fclie Paisley 
edition (1877) ■, and the somewhat uncritical life, by 1\ 
II Drummond (published posthumously, 1884). 

Xiconicdirt, the capital of ancient Bithyuia, 
situated ub the north-eastern angle of an inlet of 
tho Propontis, was built in 264 A,D„ by Nicoinedos 
I. It soon became one of the most magnificent and 
flourishing cities in tho world, aml some of the 
later itoman emperors, such as Diocletian and 
Constantino the Great, selected it for their tem¬ 
porary residence. It suffered greatly from earth¬ 
quakes. Hannibal committed suicide in a castle 
close by, and Constantine died near the city, which 
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was the birthplace of the historian Arrian. The 
small town of Is mid now oceupio.i its site. Hee 
UlTUYNI.v for Hi comedy. 

\ic«l>oHs, a town of Bulgaria, with 4052 
inhabit ants, is on the Danube, * 51) miles W. of 
Rustclurk. The Berlin L'cingu^ of ls78 provided 
for the demolition of the fortifications. IIcm the 
Hungarians were defeated by the Sultan Bajnzet 
in 1396; and the place lias been nunc than once 
taken by the Russians (1810, 1827, 1877)* 

Nicosia, (1) called also LevkojHa, the capiinl of 
Cyprus, situated near the middle of the northern 
half of the island, is surrounded with old Venetian 
walls, and is tho residence t»f the British High 
Commissioner, and the see of a (heek archbishop. 
There are numerous iiuwqvus and churches, mid 
some manufactures of silk-, leather, and cotton. 
Pop. 11,530.—(2) A city of Sicily, 41) miles N\Y. of 
Catania. Pop. 14,041. 

Nicot, Jean, horn at Nlmcsin 1530, died at Paris 
in 160U, French ambassador at Lisbon, introduced 
into France the tobacco-}Omit, uliich was called 
after him Nicolmm (^ae Tchiacvd). He also com¬ 
piled one of the lii»t 3‘iencU dictionaries, Trisor tie 
lu Langur Franpunc (1 til Hi). 

Nicotine, 1^,11,^.., D a vnkLilo liquid alka¬ 
loid, and constitutes the active principle of the 
tobacco-plant, in all parts of which it occurs in 
combination with malic ami cituc acid*. It iw 
likewise contained in minute amount in the smoke 
of the burning leaves. ’When pnie and freshly 
prepared it is a colourless, intensely poisonous 
liquid, which evolves a very iiritutiiig odour oF 
tobacco, bub on exposure to tlie air it rapidly 
oxidises and becomes brown in colour. Ifc k 
in ode rat el v soluble in water, and di>$nlve& readily 
in alcohol and other. The quantity of nicotine 
in tobacco varies from 2 to 8 per cent-. ; the coarser 
kinds contain the larger quantity, white the best 
Havana cigars seldom have more*JImu 2 per copt,, 
anil often Jess. Locally, nicotine is very irritating- 
Taken internally, it is one of the moat powerful 
poisons known; ds grain taken by Ike mouth lifts 
caused in man distinct symptoms of poisoning, there 
being first seen a short stage of excitement, followed 
by headache, vertigo, great weakness, and general 
depression, Larger dbscs^ ( A ' ff grain) canned in 
addition trembling vomiting, collnj^He, ami great 
depression of the heart ami respiration, A singV 
drop is suHieieut to kill a rabbit or cat in a few 
minutes. If? htw? Leer? used lately for homicidal 
and suicidal purposes, but tho minimum lethal 
dose in man is nut accurately known. 

Nictitating Membrane, or Third Eveuil 
Sec Bird, and Eve. 

Nidderdalc, the valley of ibe river Nidd, 
which vibes at the foot of AVliemaide, in Yorkshire* 
and liows smith-cust and oast, and joins tho Ouse 
a few miles idmve York. The upper portion of the 
stream flows through picturesque scenery, ami 
past Ilanisgill, the birthplace of Eugene A mm. 
Above Ijiifthon.se it disappears underground fur 
about two miles. See Joseph Lucas’s Studies in 
Xiddcrdale (1882). 

Niclicliuigcu. See Niiielunoex. 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, one of the most 
distinguished of modern historians, was hum 
August 27, 1776, at Copenhagen, the son of the 
famous ti a aveller f Kars ton Niebulir. Vruui bis 
infancy ho showed unusual promise, and ho wan 
carefully educated under hi-s father’s eyo. Alter 
bis studies at Kiel be became private secretary to 
Count Scliinimolnuinii in Copenhagen, and devoted 
himself to' the study of the natural sciences at 
London and Edinburgh (1798-00). In 1800 he 
married and entered the Danish slate-service, and 
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held various appointments, which he resigned in 
1806 to enter the Piu^ini civil Her vice mi the 
Invitation of Stein. During the next three yean*, 
the diuke«t in the history of Prussia, Niebuhr 
was actively eni]»loyeil in public ljn.sinc.sH and in , 
various Hccrit financial minions- But Iim scholar s 
temperament wan hut ill adapted for political 
intrigue, and tlio opening of Llie university of , 
Berlin in 1810 proved a new cm in )um life. He : 
gave {1810-12) u conise of lectures on Roman j 
history which, hy making known the results of the ! 
new and critical theory that lie hud applied to the 
elucidation of obscure historical evidence, cstah- 1 
lislietl liis position as one of the most original and 
philosophical of modem historians, Ilis appoint¬ 
ment, in 18]Ij, to the post of IYu^ian ambassador 
at tire papal court, where he remained till 1823, 
gave him an opportunity of tenting oil the spot the 
accuracy of his conjectures in icgai cl to many ques¬ 
tions of local and social heaving. _ On his return 
from Koine Niebuhr took up his residence at Bonn, 
where his admirable lectures gave a powerful im¬ 
petus to classical and aTclirvological learning. He 
was thus employed when the revolution of 1830 
mused him from the mini of his literary piusuit>. 
His sensitive nature, unatrimg by physical weak¬ 
ness, led him to take ail exaggerated view of tho 
consequences of this movement, anil to anticipate a 
recurrence of all the horrors of the former French 
revolution, and the result was to bring about a 
slate of mental depression and bodily prostration, 
which ended in Ins death, 2d January 1831, 

Niebuhr's attainments were of extraordinary 
range, and his genius strikingly original in cast. 
He had mastered twenty languages before the age 
of thiity, and his tenacious memory retained every¬ 
thing lie read ; while he possessed in a remarkable 
degree tlm gift of intuitive sagacity that enabled 
him tn sift true from false historic u virion cc, and 
often to supply by felicitous conjecture the link 
wanting in some imperfect clmin of evidence. It 
is not to he denied, however, that bin scepticism 
us to the credibility of early history goes too far, 
and that be is ofteii arbitrary and un historical in 
his conjectures 5 indeed, the stricter soi t of sceptical 
critics, like tho lute Sir George Como wall Lewis, 
go so far us to regard liis elliirt to construct a 
continuous Rmmui history out of such legendary 
materials ns wc posses as, nn the whole, a failure, 
Niebuhr's theory of the const ruction of the earlier 
Roman history from still earlier ballads is not 
now accepted by scholars; but the fact remains 
that the bnlk'nf his contribution to history 
still stands substantially unshaken, and it would 
bo clillicidt to overestimate tire strength of the 
impetus lie gave to its .study on a really scientific 
method. 

Of his RQmsckc CiLSchichte (vuls. i. and ii. 1311-12; LM 
cd. 1827-28; vol. iii., Doming down to cml of first 
Punic war, edited fiom his paper* by ChiShun, 1832) the 
firnfc two volumes wore trandafced by Julius Have and 
Coiinop Tli ill wall, and the third by Hr IV, Smith nml 
Hr L, tiolnnitz ; ofchor works translated by Schmitz into 
English arc Led arcs oil the. ITint, of Rome, to Rail of 
WisUrn Empire (2d eit.3 vols. 1850), Lecture* on Ancient 
Hint. (3 voh. 1852), and LiCttira on Anciint Elkitu- 
praphif and fJcofj. (2 vok 1853). Other works are 
(truck, Ifcrosnye&hichte (1342), written f«r bis son 
Marcus; Khine historischen lunl phitoloaiseJien Schrif- 
ten (2 vols. 1828-13); besides numerous other esaays 
oil philological, historical, and arulueological questions. 
Niebuhr co-operated with JJekkor and others iu re-crliting 
Scriptures JfiAoriie Ih/:autimr; he also discovered 
hitherto imprinted fragments of classical authors, as 
of Ciccio's Orations and portions of G'aius; published 
tlie IntCi'fythiys Null eases (Rome, 1821); and was a 
constant contributor to the literary journals of Germany, 
See Madame Iloinder’s Lcbensaachyirhtcn (1838; Eng. j 
trau«. by Miss Wink worth, 3 veils. 1852), anil the studies ■ 
by Clft^on (1676) and Fysjsenhardfc (I88l>). 


NielmlllS K Alls TEX, ti distinguished geographer 
and traveller, was born in 1733, in tho Hanoverian 
territory of IbuUdn. Ho spent several years ns a 
day-labourer; but having acquired a small pro¬ 
perty, he studied at Gottingen, entered the Danish 
service, and in 1761 joined ail expedition to oxploie 
portion a of Arabia, Peiaia, Asiatic Turkey, and 
India. On his return to Denmark in 1767 ho 
published tho results of hi.* mission, Jlewhreifnimg 
van A rabicn (Copenhagen, 1772), and It'eiwbeachreib- 
uuff (3 vols. 1774-98). lie also edited and pub¬ 
lished ftt his own cost the natural history notes of 
his deceased friend and fellow-traveller, 1\ Forskiil, 
Dcscrijitione* AnhmtUitm (1775) and Flora sEyijp- 
iittco-Arahiva (1776). He accepted in 1778 a civil 
po.sl, ab Meldoif, in the Ditmarsh district of Hol¬ 
stein, then Danish. lie died 26th April 18] 5. See 
his son’s Lchut Niebuhrs (1817)* 

Xicdenvaldj the western Lonniiinfcion of the 
Tunmts range, that abuts upon the Rhine over 
against Bingen. On a commanding .site near its 
simnniL was erected, on 28th September 1883, the 
national ((Imuan) memorial commemorative of 
the successful war of 1870-71. An extensive 
pedestal, ornamented with allegorical figures, is 
i smmounted by a bion/u figure of Germania, 34^ 
j feet in height. The whole was designed hy KchilJ- 
j ing, a Dresden sculptor. Too thed-i ail ways carry 
| visitors up to the monument from the villages of 
; lliideshcim ami Aesnuinnsliuuscn at the foot, both 
noted for their wine. 

I NicI, Adolphs, French marshal, was born at 
I Muret (Upper Garonne) on 4lh October 1802, and 
| entered the army os an engineer officer; he took 
1 part in the storming of Cons tan tine in Algeria 
(183G), the siege of Romo (1849), the bombard¬ 
ment of Donuirsund in TJ'inlaml (1854), the fall of 
Sebastopol (1850), and ill the battles of Magenta 
and Solferino (1859). His share in these battles 
won him the marslial's baton. He was mmle 
minis tor of war ill 18(17, and was busily employed 
reorganising the French army when he died, 14th 
August ISGfl. It is from him that the favourite 
Marshal Niel (yellmv) rose derives its name. 

Niello-work (Hal. mW/o, from Low Lnt. 
nifjdlum, ‘black enamel'), a method of omameiiL- 
j ing silver or gold plates by engraving the surface, 
and lining up the lines with a Mack composition to 
| give cl camera ami effect to the incised design. The 
l plates so ornamented were principally employed in 
1 the making of cliurcli-iriatc reliquaries, and for costly 
I pinvomri ornament. Traces of the art are found in 
I ancient Roman work, and it was much practised 
under the Byzantine empire from llie 16th century 
onwards. The Italian goldsmiths attained remark¬ 
able skill in niello-work; and the most eminent 
and famous of these was the Florentine Mnso or 
Toinmoso Finiguerra, whose work, in addition to 
ilfl artistic excellence, derives peculiar interest from 
the fact that he, being the first to take paper proofs 
fiom Iris engraved work, directly led the way to 
the production of line-engravings. The name niello 
is given nob only to the engraved and nioHated 
metal-work, but also to the paper proofs taken from 
them; and as those were only casually taken they 
arc very rare, and bring great prices, as much ns 
300 guinea* having been paid for n single small 
proof. Niello-work is still practised hy goldsmiths, 
especially in Russia, the silver uieHatod boxes 
made in that country being popularly known as 
‘plfttina boxes,’ Hce ItattiiAYINU, Vol. IV. p. 
378; and a long article in tho Alhcmcum for 27th 
February 188G on the extensive fabrication of nielli 
ab Venice in the early part of the lOtli century. 

Xicincn, a river of western Russia, ■whoso 
losvey course HO of Us 500 miles) lies within the 
province of East Prussia, where it is called the 
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Menial, vises a few miles south of (lie city of 
Minsk. II is navigable to Grodno; below TiMfc 
it divides into two brandies, which roach the 
Kuriselios Half each by four mouths. For its trade, 
see Tilsit. 

Nicpec, Joseph Nicepiiore, one of the in- 
von to vs of photography, was horn at Clrihnwiv- 
Safino, 7th March I7U5, sowed In the army in Italy, 
and in 1793 became administrator of the district of 
Nice. Returning to (Mlon in 1801, lie devoted 
hiniftelf to chemistry, lithography, and to those 
experiments with sunlight pictures which brought 
him into connection with Ramie ire and made 
Photography (q.v.) possible. Fie died 3th July 
1883.—IIis nephew, Plaude Mathk Francois 
Niepce ni; St Victor (1805-70), also a soldier, 
contrihnted to the furtherance of the now art, 
and wrote a Trait £ Pratique (1850) on the subject, 
and IMicrrhcs Pholographiqnes (1855). 

iVierstcin, ft village of Hesse-Darmstadt, on 
the Rhine, 10 miles SSE. of Mainz, famous for its 
Rhine wine. Pop. 828?. 

Nteinvvdd Mountains’ See Cape Colony. 

Nifrvrc,a central department of France, occu¬ 
pies a portion of the watershed hetweeu the Loire 
and the Seiiio, and is bounded on the west hy the 
rivers Alliev and Loire. Area, 2fi3'2 wp m.; pop. 
(1881) 347*576; (1880) 3*A7,G4.'). Mountains ludung- 
ing to the Morvan system, which forms the water- 
.died between Seine and Rhone, divide the dejwfc- 
men t into two groat declivities. There are plateaus 
more or lean fertile, vine-clad hills, and valleys rich 
in pastures; hut the principal wealth of the depart¬ 
ment consists in its forests and minerals—coal, iron, 
and gypsum, The Nifevre, whence the name of the 
department, is an inconsiderable affluent of the 
Loire from the right. The three chief rivers— 
the Allier, Loire, ami Yonno—are navigable, and 
the Young, which belongs to the system of the 
Seine, is connected with the Loire by a canal. 
More than a third of the whole surface is covered 
with forests. Good wine is made; the iron industry 
is important, and pottery and glass are manu¬ 
factured, AiTOndisscmcntfl, Nevcrs, CluUeau- 
Cliinon, Clamecy, and Cosnc; capital, Nevers. 

Niflhcim (‘the abode of clouds’), in Scandi¬ 
navian Mythology (q.v.), the kingdom of cob) and 
darkness, separated from Muspcllicim, the king¬ 
dom of light ami heat, by a huge chasm (Oinuun- 
gagap). Nifllicim was also the aborto of Iiel (q.V.), 
the goddess of death. 

Nigel! a, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Ranunculacem, having five coloured spreading 
sepals; five or ton small two-lippcd petals, with 
tubular claw ; the carpels more or less connected 
together, mnny-seedea ? the leaves divided into 
threadlike segments, the flowers solitary at the 
top of the stem or branches. They arc annuals, 
natives chiefly of the countries near the Medi¬ 
terranean and the warmer temperate parts of Asia. 
Homo of thorn, occasionally seen in gardens in 
Britain, are vulgarly known aa JJeviPin-n-nM, 
The seeds are aromatic and somewhat peppery. 
Those of jV. mth'fti a specie common in corn¬ 
fields in the south of Europe, are supposed io bo 
the Black Cummin of the ancients, and perhaps the 
Cum min of the Bible. 

Niger, the name now generally applied to one 
of the most remarkable river-systems of West 
Equatorial Africa, first appears in Ptolemy as 
designating, ibis believed, the modern Wadi Ibm, 
and coupled with a river (Ur, which may bo 
identified with the modern O-Ufrii', flowing south¬ 
ward from the Atlas towards the, oases of Tuat. 
The word not improbably contains the root gu\ 
gar t or j\n\ not infrequent in the river-names of 
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northern Africa. Mixed up ns it was from tinm 
to time with the problem of the Nile, the problem 
(if the Niger lcnminetl almost till the IDtli cen¬ 
tury one of the iun>t perplexed ami liemmldlcd in 
llie whole range of geography. Though the Pin tu- 
gnesc had ascended the river from the F-ea in ilie 
IStli century, the most con trad ictru-y npinions ueic 
held as to its character und reliitimih down to tlio 
later part of Llie 18th century ; it was an abluent 
of the Nile; an aflluent of Hie Congo; an inde¬ 
pendent river terminating in an inland basin ; ami 
so on. It was still loft to Mungo Park and other 
wor kins in the service of the African Association 
(1788) to lay Hie bnsig of our present failly 
accurate knowledge of the system. Apart from 
some of the Irilnitaiy streams, the hundred year* 
of exploration now leave only a blank of soma tit) 
or 70 miles in the middle" course of the main 
river. 

The Niger proper (.Joliba or Dhiuliha, La, 
Kwnira or Qiinrru, &c.) has a total length of 2(500 
miles, ami the area of the entire Imsin (including 
that of the ll(Uimi) is estimated at 1,023,280 mj. in. 
The head-waters arc situated in the region now 
known as the States of Sammy, inland from Siena 
Leone and Liberia, und arc contiguous to the haul - 
waters of the Senegal. The Tembi (first explored 
by ZvveiM and Mo artier in 1879), vising at a 
height of about 3000 feet above the sea in the 
Loom Mountains in 8* 3lV N. hit. anil 10' 33' Yb 
is now Accepted ns the cannon tinnni ( htmrcc ,' 
This and its sister streams, though draining n com¬ 
paratively limited aren, soon gather into a good 
navigable river, which holds a north-easterly 
course as far as Timbuktu (18° 4' N. lut., 1° 45' \Y. 
long.), lirflt visited by Laiug in 1820. About .300 
miles above this famous city it is joined by an 
important right-hand tributary, the Mayel-BaleveL 
and develops a tendency to split up into numerous 
and widely diverging channels, with cross*creeks, 
back-waters, and swamps. Beyond Timbuktu 
a more easterly direction in maintained for 290 
miles, and then with its now united forces tins 
Niger turns south-east to cat its way through a 
rocky tract of cmnitiy, and to pass iii succession 
Gao (Gogo) on the .southern skirt of the Sahara; 
“ft ay, the south cm point oi Amth’s exploration; 
Gompa, fclic northern limit of FJcgel and Thomson ; 
Busan, where Park came to Jits untimely end : 
llahlia, one of the largest cities on its course; ami 
Egga, where the river, having struck across the 
Ronnell Range (2800 feet), turn* more to the fouUi. 
During this long journey from Timbuktu (1J39 
miles) a chief characteristic of the Niger has been 
the insignificance of its tributary streams ■, but at 
last, in 7° 00'N. lat. and Q' J 45' K long., it meets 
in the Bonne or Mother of Waters a rival both in 
volume and in beauty. This river has travelled 
SG0 miles from the cast; and, though exploration 
in 1890 has deprived it of tlio credit (hypothetically 
assigned) of being a link through the Tuburi swamp 
with the system of Lake Tsitd, it lias intoreKb 
enough, geographical and commercial, of its own. 
The united river, leaving the frauds tone plateau 
through which it lias been carving its channel, 
‘passes through a series of bold, picturesque bills 
hy a narrow gorge,’ and below Omtriia begins to 
break up into one of the most remarkable man¬ 
grove-covered deltas in the world. See Johnson, 
paper and map, in Proa. Ray. Gtioy, ft'or,. 188S, 

The greater bulk of the exploration of the Niger 
(especially towards the south) has been «uceom- 
pliplicd by Britain (Park, Glapperton, Bcecioft, 
Trotter, Baikic, &o,), and thanks mainly to Mac* 
gregor Laird, who founded the African Stearns}dp 
Company in 1832, Britain has held her ground 
against nil foreign commercial competition. By 
the Berlin Conference of 1884 the whole course of 
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the river below Timbuktu (while its navigation is 
ik»chuo 1 1 free) is placed under the protection of 
Ufcitain ; anil tlie I)rili*li United African Company 
(founded 1879, clmrlmod. 1880), with its station* at 
Aka^a, Onit>Ua, Asalia, Loknja, Ac., lias practical 
command of Ihc trade. The English Church 
llhMtmavy Snciiitv him loiio laboured in the delta 
region and iiil/unl as far as possible ; and in 180-1 
llidiop Crnwlher wa* appointed to the Indmpiic of 
the Niger. Above Timbuktu the control is in the 
hands of the French, who have steamer* on the 
river, have built foits at Kouroussa, Siguiri, 
Kangulm, and llaminalvo, and nro rapidly pushing 
eastwards, Germany nmde a .strong effort, mainly 
through Flogel, to seize tlia control oil the Hemic, 
lint was thwarted by the United African Company. 
For a long time slaves wore almost the only article 
of export from the Niger; at a later date palm-oil 
lie came so distinctly the .staple that the name Oil 
Hirers was given to the various outlets of the 
delta in which the Niger proper interlaces with 
several seaboard streams. A* European inllnence 
advances inland the variety of commercial products 
inmja'o'*. 

ftru Joseph Thomson, Mungo Park rind the Niger 
{18H0); Lt iSomhtn Franfab, and Binder, Du Niger an 
Goffr dt Guin'e, in Hull, do la Hoc. do itfog. (18*9); 
and life Fhtfckihe Iloiitf nhartc t in Z. der fiir Erd- 
kuiulo (IBM). 

Night. See Day.—A mongst the ancient Greeks 
Night (Ay. e ) was peisouiJiert as a nowerful goddess, 
who by means of sleep exorcised power over men 
and gods. According to Hesiod, she was the 
daughter of Chaos, wife of Erebus, and mother of 
Aether aiul Ilemcva (Hay), of the Fates, Sleep, 
Death, Dreams, Hunger, l^ear, Nemesis, and Strife. 
By day she dwelt in Tar turn h, enveloped in thick 
cloud*. 

NigllMutwk, the immil name in the United 
States for the Hhurdeilca popettn\ a goatsucker 
holmiging to a riitfemifc genus and species of the 
Capiimulghke from the European Goatsucker 
(q.v,). It is found over nearly the whole of North 
America, has long, thin, pointed wings, a forked 
tail, a very small beak, and wide gaping mouth, 
furnished with bristles. 

Night-heron (2fy(ilicara,v) t one of the genera 
of IlcrodionoH (see Heron), cosmopolitan in its 
distribution, and including nine species. One 
species, A r . yriwux, widely distributed over the 
whole of Africa and southern Asia, breeding in tho 
Spanish peninsula ami in Italy, and a inigmnb to 
places near tho IlnUiv, has now, ‘•ince the year 1872 
when it was Jir.st recorded near London, become an 
almost annual visitor to variouspmts of the British 
Islands in spring find autumn, and would probably 
breed if unmolested. It is about 2A inches long; 
it nests in colonies on trees or bushes in swamps, 
or on reeds strongly built together in a pile, and 
feeds on water insects and their lame, worms, 
siutils, ^nmtl Jmli, and frogs. Closely nlfiud forms 
inhabit America, the A" tiwriux {Nydiardent 
Garden f, Baird), the common American night- 
heron, being found all over the United States, us a 
permanent resident in the southern noil ion only; 
and in the Mulayo- Australian region N. eat ethnic its, 
a distinct species occurs. 

Nightingale {Baulins) a genus of Passerine 
birds of the family Turd him. The bill is straight, 
slender, not quite as long as the head ; the wings 
do lint much pass beyond the base of Hie tail; the 
first- quill is very short, the third is the longest; 
the tail is slightly rounded; toes long, claws 
rather short-. The Common Nightingale (D. 
tu&nniu) is well known as the finest of songsters. 
It is rather laYger than the hedge-span ow, with 
about the same proportionate length of wings ami 
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tail. It is of ti rich russet-brown colour above, 
shading into ieddish chestnut on the tail*coverts 
and tail; tho lower part grayish white ; bill, legs, 
and feet brouu. The sexes are alike in plumage. 
It is a native of many parts of Europe itfid Asia, 
and of the north of Africa, extending ns far as to 
Abyssinia, and to the Gold Coast in vlwt Africa, 
ami is a bird of passage, ex tending its summer 
migrations on the continent of Europe as far north 
as the south of Sweden, though in Britain it has 
scarcely ever been seen farther north than York¬ 
shire. It is plentiful in some parts of thesouth 
and cast of England, but is less common in the 
western conn tics, and does not visit Scotland, 
Ireland, or "Wales, except Glamorganshire nnrl 
Brecon. It frequents thickets and 1 lodges and 
damp meadows near streams. The 11 mikefc-gardons 
near Loudon arc among its favourite haunts. It 
feeds very much on worms, beetles, insects, 
nuts’ eggs, cater¬ 
pillars and other 
insect larva 1 . 11 
airhes in Eng 
laml about the 
middle of April, 
the males about 
ten days before 
the females. It 
is at this season, 
and before pair¬ 
ing has taken 
place, that bird- 
catchers gener¬ 
al Iv procure 
nightingales for 
cage- birds, as 
they then be¬ 
come easily re¬ 
conciled to cou- 
liiicrnciit, whilst 
if taken after 
pairing they fret 
and pine" till 

they die. If Common Nightingale 

nightingales, ( Jjaulias luzcinkt ). 

however, aie to 

be kept in conlinemcnt they ought to he taken 
from the nest when young and reared by the 
hand. The nightingale makes its nest generally 
on the ground, bub Home times on a low fork of a 
bush. The nest is loosely constructed of dead 
leaves, rushes, and stalks of grass, with ^ lining 
of fibrous roots. The eggs are from four Id six in 
number, of a uniform deep olive-brown. T|ie song 
of the male ceases to he Leant as soon as incuba¬ 
tion in over, Jn captivity, however, it in often 
continued through a more considerable period. 
The nightingale usually begins its song in the 
evening, and sings with brief intervals throughout 
the night. The variety, loud ness, and richness of 
its notes are equally extraordinary; and its long 
quivering strains are full of jdaintiveness os well 
as of passionate ecstasy. The nightingale lms 
Leona favourite from most ancient Times, and is 
often mentioned in the poetry of India and 
Persia, of Greece and Borne, ns well as by Shake¬ 
speare and Herrick, Keats mid Coleridge, and 
many others. The loves of the lhrihul (q.v.) 
and the rone are a fanciful theme in which 
eastern poets delight. The nightingale, as a 
rule, is not a shy bird, for although it ih but 
seldom seen it seems to prefer to live near the 
abode of man ; nor is it quanelsome with oLbers 
of its own species except at pairing time. A 
closely allied species [D. golzii) is found from the 
Caucasus to Turkestan and Persia, and in north¬ 
eastern and central Europe the Nor thorn Nightin¬ 
gale or * Spinsser 1 {D. pit Home!u ) is found, quite a 
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distinct species, of rather larger size, less russet in 
hue, and .slightly spotted un the breast. 

Nightingale, Florence, the daughter of 
William Edward Nightingale r>f Fmbley Park, 
Hampshire, and Left Hurst, Porilysllire, was 
boni at Florence in May 1320. She was taught 
mathematics, the classics* and modern languages 
under the guidance of her father, and thus 
highly educated and brilliantly accomplished she 
early exhibited an intense devotion to the allevia¬ 
tion of suffering, which in 1344 led her to t»ive 
attention to the condition of hospitals. She visited 
and inspected civil and military hospitals all over 
Europe ; and in 18,11 went into training ns a nurse 
in the institution of Protestant Deaconesses at 
Kaisoiwerth on the Rhine, anil studied with the 
Sisters of St Vincent do Paul in Paris the system 
of nursing ancl management carried out iii the 
hospitals of that city. On her return to England 
jdie put into thorough working order the Sanatorium 
for Governesses in Harley Street. Ten years was 
the term of apprenticeship thus served in prepara¬ 
tion for the work of her life. In the spring of 1854 
war was declared with Russia; Alum was fought 
on the 20th of September, and the wounded from 
tho battle were sent down to the hospitals on (lies 
Bosporus, which were soon crowded with sick 
and wounded, their unhealthy condition becoming 
apparent in a rate of mortality to which the casu¬ 
alties of the fiercest battle were as nothing. In 
this crisis Miss Nightingale wrote on loth October 
and offered to go out and organise a musing depart¬ 
ment at Scutari. Lord Herbert, who had, alieadr 
written a letter ‘ requesting ’ her to go, which 
crossed that containing Miss Nightingale's oiler, 
gladly accepted, and on the ‘21st of October she 
departed with thirty-four nurses. Sho arrived at 
Constantinople on the 4th of November, the evo of 
Iiikevnmnn—the beginning of the terrible winter 
campaign—in time to receive the wounded from 
thill second buttle into wards already tilled with 
2300 patients. Her devotion to the sufferers can 
never he forgotten. Sho would stand twenty hoard 
nt a stretch, in order to see them provided with 
accommodation and all the requisites of their con¬ 
dition, and a few mouths after her arrival she hud 
10,000 sick men under her care, but she saw 
clearly in the bad sanitary arrangements of tlio 
hospitals tho causes of their frightful mortality, 
and her incessant labour was devoted to the re¬ 
moval of these causes, us well as to the mitigation 
of their effects. In the spring of IS.io, while in 
the Crimea organising bhc nursing denartments of 
the camp-hospitals she was prostrated with fever, 
the result of iininLerinitling toil and anxiety; yet 
die refused to leave her post, and on her recovery 
remained at Scutari till Turkey was evacuated by 
the British, July 28, 1850, Sho, to whom many 
a soldier awed life and health, had expended her 
own health in the physical and mental strain to 
which she had subjected herself. In 1857 she 
furnished the ‘commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the regulations affecting the sanitary condi¬ 
tion of the British army * with a paper of written 
evidence, in which she impresses forcibly nml clearly 
the great lesson of tho Crimean war, which she 
characterises as a sanitary experiment on a colossal 
scale. At the close of the Crimean war a fund of 
£50,000 vm subscribed for the purpose of enabling 
her to form an institution for the training of 
nurses; this is spent in training a superior order 
of nurses in connection with St Thomass (the 
Nightingale Home) and at King’s College Hos¬ 
pital. From the Queen she received an autograph 
letter of thanks, aurl a cross set with diamonds, as 
also a bracelet set with brilliants from the Sultan 
of Turkey. Her experience in the Crimea turned 
the attention of Miss Nightingale to the gone ml 
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question of army sanitary reform, and lir>t to that 
of army hospitals. In 1S5S she published her 
valuable flotes on flnrsinff, mid riie contributed 
two papers to tbe National Asocial inn for i 
the Promotion of Social Science, on lln-pital j 
Const ruction and Arrangement. The flute* on j 
Hospitals (1851)}, from tlndr cleanup of arran'T- ] 
incut and minuteness of detail, aic mewl valuable ) 
to the architect, the engineer, raid the medical j 
uflicer. Ill Llic veur ISffi was issued the Kcpoit of | 
the Com minion ou the Sanitary f’midiucm of Urn j 
Anuy in India. These reports worn *ent in in ami- f 
script to Miss Nightingale, uml at page 347 nf vul. i. | 
are inserted her Incisive mid admirable oWvva- \ 
Lions upon this immense mass of evidence. In 
1871 Hiss Nightingale published Notes on Lrjinff- \ 
ui’Inditntirmx; in 1873, Life ur Death iu India , 
ami (in Frasrr’s Magazine ) *A “Note * of Inter- | 
rogation,* which at true led a good deal of attention, 
mainly cm account of the way she handle- religious | 
beliefs und life. From A rmiiica find from different j 
European governments her advice ha* been sought : 
as to army sanitation ; rim assisted in founding the j 
Hcd Cross Society. Longfellow's Santa F dome an - 
is in her praise. Tho article Hospitals in this : 
Encyclopicdin is from her pen. j 

Nigh t-j iir« See Goatscoker. 

NigHtllUU'C (A.S. ncaM % ‘night, 1 and warn, J 
1 night-mareoriginally ‘the cumber 1 ). Hoc * 
DltEAMim ' 

Nightshade, the English name of certain, 
plants of tlia natural order tfulanuccie (u.v.J, pus- 
messing the narcotic properties frequently developed 
in that order. Among Llieni arc some species of 
Solan nil i (q.v.), particular! v the Common Night- j 

shade, or Black r - .' - ' 

annual oy biennial, 
with erect angular 
atom, ovate, sinu¬ 
ate-dentate leaves, 
drooping lateral um¬ 
bels of white J lowers, 
and globose black 
htmvs; a frequent 
weed in waste places 
in England find in 
most parts of the 
world. Few plants 
are more widely dif¬ 
fused , It is only 
.slightly narcotic. 

The leaves in a 
fresh state are saul 
to be injurious to 
animal* which eat 
them, but scum to 
lose almost all nar¬ 
cotic property by 
boiling, and arc 
used as spinach, 
particularly in 
warm climates. The 

berries, although . - 

generally dreaded or suspected, may also, it ib Haul, 
be eaten, at least in moderate quantity, \vdhmit 
danger. They contain, however, the alkaloid 
Sola nine, found also in the shoots of the potato. 
For the AVoody Nightshade, see JbTTiMtVKKr; for l 
the Deadly Nightshade, see Belladonna; and for \ 
Enchanter's Nightshade, see Circ/Ea. , j 

Nigritia* See Soudan. 

Niigata* a seaport of western Japan, situated 
on a narrow strip of land at the month ^ of the 
fthiiiELiio lliver, was opened to foreign trade in 1850. 
The harbour does not admit of the entrance of 
vessels of foreign build, and the roadstead is 
exposed ; the foreign trade has them fore remained 
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only nominal. The apples unci water*ineluns of 
the pioviiicc are noted tor tlioii* excellence. Top. 
(1880) -10,778. 

MlliliKlU is a teun u>utl to describe ceilain 
ncyuticc systems of philosophy. It was applied 
to sonic rationalists in tho 12th century (Peter 
Lombard, q.v.), and in modem times to various 
negative systems of metaphysics, ethics, and 
atheist philosophy. Of late, however, it has become 
familiar as applied to Uwv-sian vcvohitmu^ts, and 
especially (though improperly) to those of the 
4 ten oust 1 wing. Ju lhissian life it was fhsb 
introduced l»y Turgemof (q.v.), in Fathers (mil 
Sons (1802), to cliaiActisrihU a new type appearing 
at that time among the Hussain educated classes— 
men who, in TurgeuicFs own words, 4 how before , 
no authority of any hind, and accept on faith no , 
]ninciplc, whatever veneralion.summiul it.’ Accord¬ 
ingly, they deiiod ‘ the fathers * 1 to find out, ill our 
pi eiciifr li/e, family ami social, one single institu tion 
which would not deserve an absolute ami pitiless | 
negationand, ‘abandoning all talk about art, 
unconscious artistic creation, parliamentarism, 
reformed tribunals, and wlitit not else,' they put I 
above all ‘the question of daily bread for all,* 
repudiated art as long as it is not in the service 
id the, masses, waged war against prejudices, and i 
reformed their own lives according to tmLli and 
sincerity, assuming an outward roughness in their 
behaviour as a piotest against the polished and 
insineciu relations in civilised life. Tiu'genief’fi 
eminently objective description of the new type 
having been misunderstood, Tcliernyehcv.sky (q.v.) 
wrote the novel IVJmt ift to be done? represent¬ 
ing the NiliilLts not as simple philohOplicrs of 
negation, but as people engaged either in science, 
or in social reform* on Hubert Owen's lines, or j 
(a few of them} ns popular revolutionists; and | 
especially insisting upon Llndr highly respectful 
relations to woman, whom they eoiiHider as an , 
intellectually equal comrade in'* work. The two I 
novel*, both drawn from life, thus complete one 
another, ami give a correct idea of Nihilism, which 
iu its philosopLur'uX papccte is on outcome of 
the philosophy of the 18th century as modilied by 
modem science {Ruckle, Darwin, H. spencer, ami 
J. S. Mill being thy most popular authors among 
Nihilists), while in social life it appears as a 
protest against ‘the conventional lies of civil jacd 
mankind.’ NihilLm is tlms the Italian equivalent 
of the 18th century’s Scottish and Trench Eueyclo- 
pmilitet philosophical movements; but it (tillers 
Hum them by having transported their philo¬ 
sophical ci m cep Lions into everyday life. The teach¬ 
ings of Nihilism, which has its roolsin nJJ previous 
life of the Kussimi educated classes (Pushkin was 
already nicknamed Nihilist by his adversaries), 
found two very gifted expounded in the art-critic 
Duliroluhofr (183(1-01) and the political writer 
PifsuruiF (died 1S72), and has eieutod a very bulky 
|itmUme, especially of novels propagating the.same 
ideas. They have exercised a deep influence upon 
tlje life of the educated elapses in Hussia, and 
mealed in liteuituie ami pu t a current 

which makes llieia dilfcr sit widely from literature 
and art in western Europe, They"also eonlrilmled 
to the deep-reaching movement in favour of the 
higher education of Hus-uin women, which, not- 
withstanding the opposition of government, is now 
further advanced in Itussni than in any linvopean 
country. The 324 non-rlns'-icftl gymnasia For girls 
—quite equal to (he best institutions of the same 
kiiul—liavo now iJD.OOl) pupils. Tour women’s imi- 
voisitiorf and one medical academy, till supported 
by private contributions and quite equal to the 
best male universities, hail an aggregate of 2000 
students when closed by government in 18SIP88 
(one is leopened); besides, 830 ladies already have* 
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obtained doctors' degrees in Itusria after having 
passed the same examinations us the male doctors. 

4 Nihilists 1 are now found in all classes of 
educated Hussions, the great bulk taking no jiart 
whatever in the political struggle; while those 
revolutionists wJio are described in western Europe 
as Nihilists have political programmes directly 
borrowed fioin western Europe, ami are known in , 
Hussia ns Hadicals, Socialists, Anarchists, Popular- 
ists, or Tarty of the AYill of the People (the latter 
resorting to political terror in order to obtain a 
constitution). 

The name of Nihilist has, however, been so much 
identified with the revolutionary movement in 
Ku.sria that a brief account of the latter must be 
given under this heading. It was born, especially 
under the influence of Herzen (q.v.) abouL 18G0, 
when the hopes of thorough reforms awakened by 
the proposed emancipation of the serfs were 
frustrated by the ascendency acquired by the serf- 
owncifts' pai ty in the councils of the czar. Pio- 
cl ai nations appealing to the peasants to revolt were 
isj-ued in 1801; and two scciel societies—‘ The 
Great Hussion ’ and 4 Land and Liberty —were 
organised. In 1801 the poet Mikliaihdf (died in 
Siberia in 1807) and in 18UI Ichernyshevsky (died 
in 1887 at Astiuklmiq after 20 years’ confinement 
in Siberia) and several others weie sent to hard 
labour in Siberia in connection w ith this movement. 
When, after the Polish insurrection (1803), the 
old patty took the upper hand in the Winter Palace, 
new- revolutionary circles made their appearance; 
they resulted in" a peasants’ outbreak at Kazan 
(1801), a i evolutionary propaganda among workers, 
and an attempt by KarakozoU’ upon the life of the 
eziiv (18Gb). In 1870 n similar movement was star to d 
among tlie youth under the leadership of Nctchaiofll 
The failure of these two movements led to tho 
appearance all over Russia of circles for more serious 
self-cdniatiun, whiuh, however, soon took a more 
revolutionary character, chidlr mulei the millionce 
of the powerful ngLLator, Michael lhikunin (q.v.), 
the ideas of the International Working -111 en’.s 
Association, which rapidly spread in Russia after 
the Paris Commune, and the socialist writings of 
Colonel Peter Lav roll. Young men and women of 
rich families abandoned their homes, and went to 
the villages and factories in the capacity of workers, 
schoolniftsteis in villages, medical helps, midwives, 
Lind so an, either simply In nhavo with the people 
their life of privation or to carry on a revolutionary 
propaganda. More than 2000 persons were arrested 
(1873-7G) in connection with the movement and 
kepL for ye;us in prison; hut only 103 could lie 
bronchi (end of 1877) before a supreme court. It 
could nut but acquit most of them ; yet even then 
they were sent into exile. Severn] smaller groups 
were tried and condemned during the same years. 

The Hogging of a prisoner in the St Petersburg 
prison by the then prefect of police, General Ti epoll 
—a most influential person among the advisers of 
the czar—ami the impossibility of otherwise bring¬ 
ing the fact to publicity, induced Vera Zasulitch 
to make an attempt upon General Trdpoil’s life 
(Tobniary 1878). Shu was sent as a common-law 
offender before a jury and ncqiiillod (April 1878), > 
the attempt at roan testing her as she left the court 
! being bullied by a riot in the streets, during 
which one of her friends was shot. The Lrials for 
political alienees were now withdrawn from the 
senate (which formerly used to judge thorn) and 
assigned to courts-martial ; while on the other side 
tho revolutionists, abandoning more and more the 
propaganda among the jrnoplo, resorted to a policy 
of terror. They killed several spies, one police 
official, the governor-general of KimrkolY, and the 
chief of the state police* General Mezentsoil, in 
broad daylight in St Petersburg (August 1878). 
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Russia was then divided into general governorships 
the governors receiving the power of eon Tinning the 
BGiitoncesof death pronounced by the courts-martini, 
and freely using it. Several attempts against the 
life of the czar were made: by Sulovloll'(in April 
1870), twice by wrecking imperial trains (Novem¬ 
ber 1870), mnl finally by a (lest me Live explosion 
in the Winter Palace (February 1880), Seventeen 
revolutionists were hanged and' hundreds exiled to 
Siberia during the same twelve months. After the 
Winter Palace explosion Alexander II. f who already 
more and more abandoned the direction of state 
allairs, nominated Count Loris-Melikofi' president 
of a supreme commission for the manage merit of 
the alViiirs of the state. Wide promises of consti¬ 
tutional reforms were circulated by the new ruler, 
but none of them were realised, and the nomination 
was cancelled a few months Inter, So the executive 
comniiLtce of the party of the 1 Will of the People,’ 
which hail at that time very wide ramifications 
over Russia, and whose secret press always re¬ 
appeared in spite of the seizure of its printing- 
oihees, prosecuted its underground work, and 
Alexander II. was killed hy bombs March 13, 
1881, on the morning of which very day he htid 
signed the convocation of wluifc he himself described 
as the Assemble des Notables. The new czar, 
Alexander III., after a nix weeks* hesitation, dis¬ 
missed his father A ministers and proclaimed bis 
resolution to remain an absolute sovereign. Ife 
lives almost a prisoner in Paul I.’s palace at 
Gatchina, and fresh plots continue to be discovered, 
spreading also into tlic army and navy. On March 
13, 1887, revolutionism hairing bo mbs we m arrested 
in a street a few minutes before the passage of the 
czar. Public discontent finds a new force in the 
systematic demolition of the reforms of the last 
reign which is now prosecuted, and it penetrates 
among the peasants, who see in the abolition uf 
the justices of peace (1889) and the restrictions 
imposed upon the provincial self-government so 
many steps towards the reinfcroflaction of the 
manorial justice of the nobles, anti who mot these 
measures by a series of outbreaks in 1889-90, 

Sec G. 13, Arniudo, II Nihilismo (Tnrii), 1870 ; bIso 
trans, into French); S, Stopniak, Uncler<jround Russia 
(1883); (/eachichte dec rcfolutiondrcn Retce*junften in 
Russian!, an elaborate work hy A, Thun (1893); 
Almanac of the of the People for 1883 (published 
at Genova in Russian, contains all the names and dates, 
and an historical sketch of the movement); Stcpniak, 
Russia wider the Tsars (1885); E. Noble, The Russian 
Revolt (1886); ‘lliuiin and the Siberian Exiles’ { Century 
Magazine, December 1887 to November 1889), by George 
lCcunnn; P. Kropotkin, ‘The llusdan Revohitiooaiy 
Party' ( Fort. Review, March 1882), and In Unman ami 
French Prisons (18S7). 

Xijlll-Noy'gorod ('Lower Novgorod*), a 
famous commercial city of Russia, cum capital of 
a government, is situated at the confluence of the 
Oka with the Volga, 274 miles E, of Moscow by 
rail. There is an upper city, containing the 
ICieml and many of the fifty churches, a lower 
city, and a suburb. The great fair brings buyers 
and sellers from all climes between Germany and 
China. For thu convenience of those frequenting 
the fnire, there in nil enormous mavket-lmll^ and 
sixty blocks of buildings for booths, containing 
move than ‘250<J apartments separated hy fireproof 
walls. There are three annual fairs, two of them 
of minor account. Tbo third, beginning at the 
15b!i of July and continuing into September, is. still 
the greatest in the world. But like tbo fair of 
Leipzig, it is evident Lb at the great Russian fair 
Is declining in importance. During the fair, the 
normal papulation (60,716 in 1885) is increased 
fivefold or oven sevenfold; and the value of the 
goods sold at the great fair of 1389 was stated at 
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i 18, S31,277, At those iairri nil foreign goods wore 
supplied in smaller quantities, those of Rusriim 
production showing an increase. Nijni-Novgorod, 
founded in 1231, wax devastated on several occasions 
, by the Tartais; its prosperity dutex from the year 
1817, when the great fair was removed to Nijui- 
Novgorml from Mnkarief after a great lire.—The 
government, which lias an area of 11),797 «(j. in. arid 
a pop. (1885)of 1,513,318, produces timber, iron and 
iron good*, suit, copper, gypsum, wool, and leather. 

XijiW-Tugilsk, a town of the Russian govern¬ 
ment of Perm, amid the Ural Mountains, 15U miles 
E. of Perm by rail, with great platinum, copper, 
and iron works, Pop. 30,060. 

Xikolncv.sk, n decayed town of cap tern 
Siberia, 23 miles from the mouth of the Amur. 
Pop. 3501). 

XikolaicH, headquarters of lire Russian black 
Sea licet, in llio government of Kherson, at the 
confluence of the Ingul with the ling, and 42 miles 
from the Black Sea. The joint estuary of the Bug 
and Dnieper is defended by the foils i>f Otchnkolf 
and Kinbnrii; and NikolaielV is a great fortified 
naval Htation, with doeka, an arsenal, &c., and haa 
a large trade in exporting grain, though its imports 
are trilling. Since its connection v’itlt the central 
railway system of lluxsia its trade and importance 
have increased lapidly, Pop, (1885) 07,249. 

Xikolslnilg (Czech Mikutov), a town of 
Austria, in llio south of Moravia, 27 miles 8. of 
Britan by rail, lies at the foot of hills famous for 
their rich red wines. In tbo middle of tiro town, 
upon a rock, stands the castle of the princely 
Dietrichs tein family. Pop. 7042. 

Nikon (1605-S7), the Russian patriarch and 
primate whoso revision of the very incorrect Slav- 
onic service-books caused the secession of the 
Raskolnihs (q*v.J. 

JVikosia, See Nicosia. 

Nile, lhe longest river of Africa, if not of the 
world, hydrographic ally, historically, ami geo- 
giaphically a river of the greatest interest, and to 
the ancient Egyptian* pre-eminently the sacred 
river, draws its largest supplies of water in the 
country of its sources from the Victoria and Albert 
NyftnzfLS. Several streams flow into the Victoria 
Nyaiiza, hub which originates farthest to the south 
is not yet definitely known; tlio honour scents to 
lie between the Sliimiyn and the Istuiga. At tuiy- 
nite, the most distant feeders of the great river 
inay probably be placed near to 4° 8. bit. The 
river Kagera or Alexandra Nile, which joins the 
Victoria Nytuiza high u]i on the west ftide, is 
believed to isMic from Lake Alexandra, some 250 
miles to the south-west; that stream brings a large 
volume of water to tlic lake. The Nile leaves 
Victoria Nyaim at its northern end, pouring over 
the liipon Falls, 150 to 170 yards wide hut only 12 
feet high, and then for 300 miles races between 
high rocky walls, over rapids and cataracts, at first 
north west, then west, until it joins Albert Nyiuiza 
near its north-east corner- About 29 miles from 
this lake the river leaps down 120 feet into a wild 
gorge, with high rocky wtille. The section hr tween 
the two Nvunzna is called the Victoria Nilu or 
Somerset River. At iU south-westorn extremity 
the Albert Nyanza is joined by the river Semliki, 
which drains aivay the surplus water of the Albert 
Edward Nynnza (discovered hy Stanley in 1889) ; 
and this lake in its turn drains the slopes of the 
snowy Huwenzori and adjacent liionntains. The 
combined river leaves the northern extremity of 
the Albert Nynwa as the Bahr-ebJebol, and from 
that point Hows in n general northerly direction to 
the Mediterranean. The first 130 miles to Du file 
it passes through a level country, ami frequently 
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expands iiito lakes, From Dulile to Lado {J20 
miles) tlic licit Ls contracted by rocky kills from a mile 
to a quarter of a mile in width ; ami the stream is 
farced over the Yarborah Eapids. At Lado (5° N. 
hit.) the river enters, the plain?, and moves thence 
slowly anil sluggishly dtwn to Khartoum, 900 miles 
to tlic north. The whole of this stretch ia navi¬ 
gable for river-steamers of fairly large- .size, In 7^ 
N. lat., however, tlm main channel divides; whilst 
the right nrm, the Dahr-el-Zeraf, goes almost due 
north, the left arm, which slid continues to he 
called the nahr-ol-Jehel, trends slightly to the 
west, Both Rtrcains llow, at no great distance 
apart, through a low swampy region, that is during 
the rainy season generally inundated for miles wide. 
The banks are lined with tall reeds and papyrus, 
the abode of numerous aquatic birds, and the 
shelter of swarms of gnats and oilier inaeefc 
dagiicH. Since tlic year 18(13 both these channels 
give been at limns rendered wholly or in part inn 
passable by vast accumulations of vegetable debris 
completely choking them. In S)A“ N. Tat. the Bah*. 
el-Jobel is met by the B alu~al-Ghazni, which, 
coining directly from the west, 
gives the United stream, now called 
j tli g White Nile, a due easterly 
course* Although this tributary, 
navigable for some 200 miles above 
the confluence, runs nearly dry in 
U\u dry season, it gathers*to itself 
tho contributions of a very large 
number of river?, some of them 300 
ami 400 miles long, which have 
their sun ices to the smith and south¬ 
west in the country of the Nitim- 
Niam tribes; one only, the Bahr-nb 
Auib, comes from the northern side 
—viz. from Darfur, to the north¬ 
west. 

Sixty miles cast 0 f the conflu¬ 
ence the White Nile receives lhe 
Ifcilir-ehZcraf, and 30 miles farther 
east still the Sobnfc, which, navi¬ 
gable for 180 mill's, if not further, 
has its sources on the western slopes 
of the (hilla country, to the south¬ 
east. From the point, of junction 
with this aJilucnt the White Nile 
Hows almost directly north to 
Khartoum without being augmented by a single 
tributary stream. At Khartoum (in 15® 37 r N. 
lat ) the White Nile, or Buhr-al-Abiad, is joined 
from the south-east by the Blue Nile, the Bulir-ul. 
A/vale, the water of the respective streams being 
of tlic colour indicated in tho names, The Blue 
Nile, 95(i mill's long, gathers its volume principally 
from Lake Tana (30»tj feet above sea-level), situ, 
fttnl mi the Abyssinian plateau, in which region 
it is known as the Abui. It leaves the lake to. 

! wards its .southern cud, and, after running south- 
oust, curves right round by way of the smith till 
it comes to 11 ow north-west. After leaving tho 
mountains it traverses an extremely fertile plain, 
the capital of which is Kcnnaav. From Khartoum 
the Nile Hows north-north-east, and 200 miles 
below that city is joint'd from llio light by tho 
Atbara, called also tlic Hahr-abAswad, or Black 
Nile. It is the black sediment In ought down by 
this liver that settles in the Nile delta, uml makes 
it so oxtmoivlinarily fertile. Tliis affluent, too, 1ms 
its source cm the Abyssinian plateau, mid Its volume 
is increased by two large tributaries, the Tukazzo 
aiul'Mareb, both striking into it from the right. 
During its coiiimg Irom the continence of tlic Atbara 
through the Nubian Desert tho great river makes 
two deep bunds, Jiist round by the north, then 
round by the south, and subsequently resumes its 
northerly flow. Below Khartoum navigation is 


rendered extremely dangerous by the cataracts 
which obstruct the bed"of the river, tho sixth 
occurring not far north of Khartoum, the first 
near Assouan, in Egypt, just above 24° N. lat. 
The course of the river from Assouan to the «ea 
is ttuUieiently described wilder Egypt (<pv>h where 
also (i map of the entire coiufrt* is sketched* 
The total length of the river cannot be stated 
ptcrifcoJy; from Victoria Nyanza it is estimated to 
measure 340fl miles. The Nile begins Lo rise at 
Gondoknro in April, the llahr-al-GImzal pci Imps 
a week or two earlier. At Khartoum the rise 
begins in May, and i cache? its maximum in Sep¬ 
tember* whilst the Blue Nile lines from July to 
the third week in August (see NiloJIKTEU), 
Irrigation is largely regulated by the great Nile 
Barrages at llosctta and Damietla, constructed by 
French engineers in 1843-(jl, and practically recon¬ 
structed in 1880-90 at a cost of £405,000. 

The ancients hiul little authentic knowledge pi 
the Nile above Meroe, the ruins of which lie 
nearly half-way between Berber ami Khartoum. 
The place of accurate knowledge was taken by 



The Nile.—The First Cataract, looking down the river towards AkSouun. 


myth, to the effect (hat the river had its origin in 
Mauretania (now Morocco), and flowed several 
days’ journey underground until it came to the 
south of Ethiopia; thence it passed northwards 
us the Astapus. The Emperor Neve began the 
fascinating work of searching for tho sources of 
the Niln by sending two expeditions, which seem 
to have ascended beyond the confluence of the 
Sobat and White Nile. Ptolemy speaks of two 
stiearns issuing from l\v« lakes‘6 and 7 degrees 
south of the equator and uniting in 2° N. lat., 
and being joined in 12 J N. lat. by the Astapus, 
which likewise flowed from a lake' (Coloo). The 
two lake* in the far south'were fed by the melting 
snows of a great range of mountains, the Mountains 
of the jVIoon (which Stanley now identiJies ■with 
Kuwejizori, Gordon Dennett, and the adjoining 
peaks). Thin remained the sum total of informa¬ 
tion about the river down lo the IDth century, 
except that in 1770 Bruce discovered that the Bine 
Nile issued from Lake Tana. The Egyptian 
government in the years 1839-4*2 sent three expodi- 
fcions up the river, which got ns far as Gondokoro. 
Jn 18r>8 Speke reached the Victoria Nyanza, and 
in 18(52 discovered llipon Falls, Two yearn later 
Sir San hi cl Baker discovered Albert Nyunm, and 
in 1893-71 fcloliweinfurfch explored the western 
feeders of the White Nile. Stanley, in 187C, sailed 
all round Victoria Nyaiv/.a, and in 1389 traced the 
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course of the Seinliki, and discovered Albert 
Edwaid Nyiinza und Mount lUiwenzori. 

See works of the explorers mined, abo other* by 
Mnrnci, Von IClodon, Wilson and Folkin, Schnvor, 
Pothcrick, Junker, &o., with Walter Budge’s The Nile: 
Notes for Traveller* in fojypt (1890). For the battle of 
tho Nile, seo Abuueir. 

Nil girl. Sec Neilciherry. 

NiloiliCtei% an arrangement for measuring the 
height of tlio Nile in Egypt. Oji the island of 
ilhoda, opposite to Cairo,' is a square well, eon* 
nacted with the river lry a rand, and containing a 
graduated marble pillar, divided into 2-1 cubits, 
each measuring 21*386 inches, A rise of IS cubits 
is traditionally regarded as the height of the 
lowest inundation; 19 cubits is considered toler¬ 
able, 20 excellent, 21 adequate, and 22 complete, 
hut 24 is ruinous. The ordinary maximum of the 
rise at Cano is slated at from 24 lo 26 feet. For 
the inundations from 1S49 to 1878, sec Nature, vol. 
xxv, The udometer of Tlhoila was constructed 
during the reign of the calif AbMutawakkil, in the 
year 847. Anciently there seem to have been 
various udometers of different kinds, all along the 
river, as at Memphis {probably the oldest), Bichurin, 
Elephantine, and elsewhere. 

NilSSOII, CllluSTiXE, operatic singer, was horn 
the daughter of a farmer at Wexiit, in Sweden, 3d 
August 1813, and singing at a fair in 1857 so im- 
umsed ft magistrate of Ljnngby that he sent her 
or a musical education to Stockholm and Paris. 
She made her d6bub at Paris in La Tmviata in 
J 801; and in London, where she appeared in 1807, 
soon took rank as one of the foremost soprano 
sin gem. Marguerite is one of ^ licr best-known 
parts. She lias repeatedly visited the United 
States. She was married (1872) to M. lion rand, 
who died iri 1882. 

Nmincli, ft town of India, in the territory of 
Gwalior, on the north-western border of Malwa, 
370 miles SW. of Delhi by rail, 1G13 feet above 
son-level, with an agreeable and healthy climate. 
There has been a British cantonment Wo since 
1817. Pop. of town, 5161; of cantonment, 13,0159. 

Nimbus, in Art, especially in Sacred Art, is 
the name given to the disc or Jmhi which encircles 
the head of the sacred personage who is represented. 
Its use is almost universal in those religions of 
which we possess any artistic remains—the Indian, 
the Egyptian, the Etruscan, Urn Greek, and the 
Homan. Home, indeed, have sought directly to 
derive it from the Greek meniakoa, or metal disc 
placed over the heruls of statues to keep off the 
droppings of birds, Nevertheless, tlie nimbus, 
strictly so called, is comparatively recent in Chris¬ 
tian art, not appearing before the Oth century. Later 
in Christian art it became almost a necessary 
appendage of all representations of God or of the 
saints. Its ordinary form is the circular or semi¬ 
circular ; but the nimbus of the Eternal Father is 
often in the form of a triangle, and that of the 
Trinity an emanation of light, tho rays of which 
form the three arms of a cross. The nimbus of the 
Virgin is sometimes a simple ring, and sometimes 
a crown or diadem; occasionally it is encircled by 
an ornamental border, on which twelve stars ate 
sometimes represented, Her nimbus, as well as 
that uf tho Divine Persons, is commonly of gold ; 
hut occasionally it is in colours, as blue, red, 
purple, or white. The nimbus of the saints is 
ordinarily the semicircle or lunula. In later art 
the nimbus became lighter and moro aerial, melt¬ 
ing, as it were, into the picture. In connection 
with tho ninilms may also be mentioned the 
A ureolei an illumination surrounding, not the Lead 
only, bnt the entire figure. If the figure^ be 
upright the aureole is commonly oval, when it is 
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called the vesiea Mans, mid is ^uppo^ed to contain 
an allusion to the sacred Christian emblem, the 
ir/dhi/s. With a seated lignic it becomes circular, 
and is occasionally divided by radiating hands, in 
the form of a wheel; sometimes it takes a qua.tre¬ 
foil form. It is commonly of gold, but occa¬ 
sionally also is in colours, The Glory is a com¬ 
bination of the nimbus and the aiueole, and is 
chiefly seen in Byzantine pictures and those of the 
early South German school. 

XilllCgUCn (Dutch Nijmr<]cn ), a town uf 
Holland, in tho province of l hielderkinrt, cm Urn 
left hank of tho Waal, 73 miles by rail E. erf 
Rotterdam. It is built on the slope of the Hoen- 
dciberg ( 1 Hi! I of the Hunson which the Homans 
formed tho permanent camp of Noviomf/f/mu; and 
some of its streets arc steep and narrow, 1mt others 
aie broad mid handsome. On a neighbouring 
height stood till 1796 a castle, said to have been 
founded by Casar and inhabited by Charlemagne ; 
and towards the brow of this height there still 
stands a little sixteen-sided Bornmiosque baptistery 
of the 12th or 13th century. On another eminence 
is the modern Belvidcre, whose summit com mauds 
a wide view*. The fortifications have been de¬ 
molished ; but Nimegneri retains its UmmisNfince 
tnwn-hall (1504), adorned with medallions of Ger¬ 
man emperors, and the fine Gothic cliurcli of St 
| Stephen (dating from 1272). The manufactines 
include tobacco, Eau de Cologne, metal-work, 
beer, &c. Pop. (1875} 22,929; (1890) 32,326. 
Regained by the Spaniards (1585-91), Niineginm 
ra celebrated in history for its great peace congress, 
which on 12£b August 1678 concluded a treaty 
between France anil Holland, on 13th December 
between Fiance and Spain, mid on 5tli February 
1079 between Austria and Franco. 

Nitnt'S the capital uf tho French department of 
Gat'd, lies in a fertile plain, engirt by tin* vine-clad 
Cevennes, 31 miles by rail NE. of Montpellier and 
30 SM r . of Avignon. The old town, with narrow 
crooked streets, is separated by shady boulevards 
from tho well-built fanhmugs; and medieval and 
modern edifices are a much mutilated cathedral, 
the prison (formerly citadel, 1687), the palais do 
justice, St Paul’s (1850), St Iiaudile'e (1875), &c., 
with a most magnificent fountain, and a monument 
j 1874) to Antoninus Pius. Bub the glory of Ninies 
is it?* Unman remains of the ancient AVuitfiuiw. 
These include the 4 Matson Cairee* (now a museum, 
with Delarochc’fl masterpiece, 4 Cromwell looking 
on Charles I.'s corpse 1 ), a splendid specimen of 
Corinthian architecture; an amphitheatre (now 
a bull-arena], 76 feet high, and seating 26,000 
spectators; the exquisite Nympho-uni; a mauso¬ 
leum {‘Lft Tour iitagne’), CatliP, ami two gates, 
whilst 14 miles NE. is the 1 Pont du GanV most 
perfect of Aqueducts (q.v.). Nlines is a scat of 
great commerce and manufactures, tlm.se compris¬ 
ing silk and cotton goods, carpets, shawls, wine, 
brandy, boots, &c, Pop. (1872) 60,620; (1883) 
07,274, of whom one-third were Protestants. 
Supposed to have been colonised from Mass ilia 
(Marseilles), and tho capital of the Vulca? Arc- 
conrici, Nfines nourished under the Homans, and 
was one of the great cities of Gaul. It wan taken 
by the Virigotlis (403), the Franks (507), and the 
Saracens (723), and subsequently became an 
appanage of Aragon, but was finally restored to 
Fiance by the treaty of Curbed (1259). The 
inhabitants adopted Calvinism in the 16th century; 
Ui*d it was a .stronghold of tho Cumit»ar<te (q.v,). 
In 1701 and 1815 it was the Beene of bloody 
religious and political reactions. Nicot, Guizot, 
and 11 an deb were natives. See works by Mdnard 
(7 vote, 1875), Punot (11th ed. 1836), Durand 
(1876), and Pieyro (3 vols. 1888). 
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Nimrod. See IUbyi.o.xia, Vol. I. p. 833, 

Bad EL ; ns a nvnuh'phunc , sco AppkWjEY. 

^inc lvycs> ( a popular name for the young 
](ini|)r(<y 0 found in livcm. See X-iA'Ml’JlEl. 

XinflYCll, the in oiler ri * Kvuyunjil'y capital of 
the ancient kingdom of A^viia. Its onginid 
capital w-as Assur, the mins of winch mu now 
called Kulak Skcrgkati l)iit the group of cities sonic 
feixty miles to the north, above the Great oi Lw .», 
and’ on the eastern -side of tlio Tigris, iinnicly 
Nineveh, Fatah {NhtirCul^ and Bur-Sargon (A/tw- 
mbuil I, ultimately supplanted it in importance. 
"When Nineveh itself fell, the whole A^svtiiin eni- 
litre— essentially a military power—perished.with 
it. In the Sassaman period a village was dm lit on 
the mounds which covered its ruins ; but when its 
buildings had also crumbled into ruins, the very 
r,ite of the proud minimit city remained foV cen- 
tnr[os unknown- Rich in 1813 conjeoturcd that 
the mounds of Knuyimjik, opposite the modern 
town of Mosul, concealed its ruins beneath, but it 
was not until the excavations of Jtoltnin 1842 ami 
Layaid in 1845 that the remain*, lust of I)ur- 
Sar^on, then of Nineveh itself, wen? revealed lit 
the world. The sculptured mcmuinenls of its 
ancient kings and the relies of its clay-inscribed 
library soon yielded up tlioiv secrets to the in¬ 
vestigations of scholars, and eve long the life and 
history of the ancient kingdom of Assyria worn 
known almost with n* much certainty a* those of 
Greece and Kouie. bee Ass-Vuia, and CuNEiroiiJl 
iN.sciurTinys, 

Ning-iio^ a treaty-port of the Chinese province 
of Ciie-keamg, atomism a fertile plain, 10 miles from 
the mouth of the Tnlda (Ning-po) Rivet* and about 
100 miles H. of .Shanghai- It is surrounded by a 
wall 25 feob high and 16 feet thick, ami eontuins 
numerous temples, colleges, <&e., chief nmriJig&t 
them the temple of the Queen of Heaven, figured 
under China (Vol- III. p. 187); the temple was 
founded in the 12th century, hut the present build¬ 
ing, elaborately and richly ornamented, dates from 
1680. Tim people, 250,000 in number, make fioilmj 
hats and mats, grow cotton, catch cuttle-fish, 
and cairy on an active trade, especially in the 
export of green tea. The custom* returns fdmw 
the annual value of the import*—ehielly opium 130 
: pci cent, of the total), cotton and woollen goods, 
tin and iron, medicines (in transit), dried htiigntjans, 
kerosene oil, indigo, sugar, ami tobacco—to he 
£1.8S7.900 r mid the exports—green tea (70 per 
cent, of the total), cuttle fish, sedgo hats and units, 
silk goods, and raw cotton—to bo £1 ,*259,3 DO. 
Apart from junks, some 551) v ess As, of 3^5 
ton?, eater every year, of which 158 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 127,000 tons, are British. 

Gillian, St, the fust known ftlMMtfo of Scotland, 
was born of noble parentage, about 300, on the 
shores of the Hnhvny Filth. Of .studious ami ascetic 
habits, lie was moved by the ILdy Spirit to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and there, after some years’ 
stay, was consecrated his Imp hy the pope. On his 
homeward wav lie visited St Martin (q.v.) at lours, 
and after Ms mrival in Gullmvay he founded the 
» Candida Casa, 1 or church of Whit burn, dedicating 
ft to tit Martin, tlie news of whose death bud just 
reached him (397)- Later lie laboured smecuss- 
fully for the evangelisation of the Southern Hots, 
auld in 432 (according to the Bolkunlists) died 
« perfect in life and full of years, 1 and was buried 
in Ms church at Whithorn. His festival falls on 
lOtli September, 1JL Life by St Ail red (1109-Gfl), 
abbot of Kievan lx in Yorkshire, who visited 
Galloway, has been edited by Bishop For lies (vol. 
V., 1 Historians of Scotland 1 series, 1874), who 
enumerates sixty-six dedications in Scotland to 
; Sb Niimin ar 4 ltiiigun 1 — the Lowland Scotch form 
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Ninon. Sec Lksclos. 

Ni'oho, iu Greek Mythology', the daughter of 
Tantalus nml wife of Amplnon, king of lliobes, to 
vliom him bote six sons Mid six iWightws. I «v\itt 
of her children, she despised Lcto or Latona, who 
had only two ctiildien, Apollo and Artemis; where- 
inion J.iatorm, enraged at lior iiresiitiipttoii, niovctl 
Tier children to destroy all tlio children of Niolie 
with their arrows, 'i'liey lay nine days in their 
flood milmried, wlicii Zeus changed them into 
stone, and on tlie tontli day they were lumcil >y 
Hie L-oils themselves. Niolic was cluuigod in to atone 
on Mount Silivlus, in Lydia, fvoni wlncli tears 
11,iwe<l every summer. Swell is the Homeric legend, 
which, however, was afterwards muoli varied anti 
enlaigetl. Only fragments exist of the tragedies 
of AUftchyluH and Sophocles <> J1 this theme, winch 
was a favourite subject of ancient ark A noble 
group representing Niobe ami her children wasi c i» : 
covered at Home in 1583, and is now m the Uilm 
Pul acts at Florence, liven the ancient ltoiucuia 
were in doubts whether the work proceeded from 
Scopus or Praxiteles, Hoc Hey deni mm, Anttlekl ca 
zudeu KiuisldarMlungcn dcrNiobn{ Loip. 1S83). 

Niolnwn (*vm. Nb; eipuv. 94) is n, rare metftl 
discovered by H. Hose m Lhe mineral luntahte. 
It maybe obtained by passing tlio vapour of tlio 
chloride along with hydrogen through ft red-bofc 
tube. It is of a steel-gray colour, specific gravity 
4-OG, and takes live when heated in the air or in 
cUIgyLub <r us. It is but little acted uiv bj n^dio- 
ehloric or nitric acid, but is soluble in strong sul- 
jhiiric acid. It forms coinpountla with oxygen, 
jliloriiu*, sulphur, &c,, but these are of little practi¬ 
cal importance. 

Niovt* tlie capital of the French department of 
Doux-Sbviea, pleasantly .situated oil tlie navigable 
S^tc Niortaise, 43 miles NF. of La Roclicllo and 
109 SW. of Toms. An important railway junction, 
It has an old castle, a hotcl-dc-villo (1580), ft line 
public gtuden, and tUe IGth-century church of 
Notre Dame, with a spiie 240 foot lugli. I he 
drc&sinrr of leather and tlio manufacture of gloves 
are the leading industries, kop. (1872) 20,022; 
(1886) 22,079. Niorfc in the l;4tJi century was hold 
for eighteen years by tlie l2ngliah. It was tbo 
biithpliicc of Madame do Main tenon. See Havre’s 
ItixtuirQ tic Kiort (1889). 

Nipigon, a lake of Ontatio, 30 miles N\V. of 
Lake iSujienor, with whioli it is connected by tlio 
Nipigon River. It is about 70 miles long, but its 
deeply-indented coast-line measures 580 miles. Its 
greatest depth is 540 feel. The lake is studded 


Nipissing’, ft lake of Ontario, north-east ^ of 
Lake Huron, into which (Gomgian J3ay) it drains 
llirongli French River (55 utiles). Its length is 
ahmit 50 hy 2H miles. 

Nipples, Hee Rhe.vSt.s. 

Nippon- Sec Jai’ak. 

NlrvAnn. fiee Buddhism, Vol. II. p. M9- 
Nisclj^ the chief town and commercial centre of 
southern Scrvia, stands in tlie midst of it vine- 
growing district, 152 miles hy rail SF, of Belgrade, 
It is tlm seat of a Greek bishop and 1ms a fairly 
strong citadel (1737). Tlio place 1ms played a con¬ 
spicuous part in the Turkish warn from 1375 clown 
to 1878, when it was occupied by Her via. Here, on 
23d September 1039, tlie Austrians defeated the 
Turks. Fop. (1884) 16,178. 

Nishaimr, a town of the Persian province of 
Khomssan, 53 miles W, of Meshed, in a beautiful 
and fertile valley, has 11,009 inhabitfliUs and ft 
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trade in turquoises. It was the birthplace, and 
contains the grave, of Omar Khayyam. 

IVl'slbiS, tlie capita) of ancient Mygdouia, the 
nortli-eastorn part of Mesopotamia, was a city of 
antiquity, and n\w of importance both iu a 
lilace of strength and as an emporium of the trade 
between the cast and west, It was twice taken by 
the Itomaua (under Lueulhm ami Trajan), mid 
again given up by them to the Armenians; but 
hemnr a third time taken, in 105 a.i>., it remained 
the clucf bulwark of the Homan. empire against the 
Vevauvns, till it wiw sun on dvweil to them. after the 
death of Julian in 303. The name Nisi inn is re* 
tained by a small village in the Turkish province 
of Diaibckir, round winch ate numerous remains of 
the ancient city. 

Nisi prlus is the name (borrowed from the 
hrsb two words < 3 / the old writ which swum baud 
juries) usually given in England to the sittings of 
Junes in civil cases, Thus, a judge .silting at uihi 
prius means a judge presiding at a jury trial in a 
CLvil cau^o, and a nisi prius lawyer is one who 
devotes himself to jury practice. -For the deciec 
nisi, see Divorce. ' 

Xitll, a beautiful Scottish river, vising \a Ayr¬ 
shire, and bowing VI miles south-sou tin eastward 
(mainly through Dumfriesshire), until, 1 4 miles 
below Dumfries, its estuary joins the Solway Firth, 

Nitlksdale* William Maxwell, Earl of, 
was horn in 1070, and at seven succeeded his father 
■» fiflli In 1U99 he* man led at Paris Lady 

Winifred Herbert (e. 1079-17-10), yonngcist daughter 
of the Marquis of Fowls, and then cef m ward lived 
almost constantly at liis Kirkcudbrightshire scat, 
Tevvegles, much emkuvassed in ci ream stances, and I 
sorely troubled as a (Jatlmlic by the neighbouring 
Prc shy toil an ministers. In 1715 1 Nitlisdalo’s bonnio 
£> r d' at once joined the English Jacobites under 
Forster and Derwent water, and wan taken prisoner 
at Prestom Ho was tried for high-treason in 
London, and sentenced to death in spite of abject 
excuses; but 011 23d Fobntary 1716-bhc night 
before the day Jixed (or Ins execution—not knowhm 
he Jmd jv«A been reprieved, lie reaped /win the 
Tower in woman's apparel, through the heujkin of 
his countess, Naturally delicate and then advanced 
in pregnancy, she lmd ridden tip lo London in the 
depth of winter j and after hoi- lord’s escape she 
came back to Temples, and dug up the miniIv 
deeds, which she had buried in the garden, ami bV 
one of winch the estates had been disponed in 1712 
to their only son. They now set Lied at Home, 
where the cmd died on 20th March 1744, See Sir 
W. Fraser's Book of Carlaveroclt {2 vok 1873). 

Nitrates, See Nitre, Nitric Acid, Nitri¬ 
fication, Manure, 

Nitre, or jSxVLTpktiie (Lot. sal petnv, * salt of 
the rock/ through Old French), is the nitrate of 
wtaali, ICNO a . It usually occurs in long, colour- 
css, striated, six-sided prisms; its taste is cooling, 
and very saline; it is solubfo in seven times its 
weight of water at (jO''( 15\V L\), and in less than 
one-third of its weight of boiling Mater, but is 
insoluble in alcohol. When healed to about Gli0 J 
(318° C.) it fuses witlimib decomposition into a thin 
liquid,* which, when cast in moulds, Holidilies into 
a white, fibrous, tnmsliicent mass, known as sal 
pnincllc, At a higher ternpmtme part of the 
oxygen is evolved, and nitrate of potash is formed. 
Owing to the facility with which nitre parts with 
its oxygon, it is much employed as an oxidising 
agent. Mixtures of nitre and carbon, or of nitre 
and sulphur, or of nitre, carbon, and sulphur, 
dellagmte on the application of heat with great 
energy; and if nil re bo thrown on glowing coals 
it producer a brisk scintillation, Touch-paper is 


formed by dipping paper in a solution of nitre, and 
drying it. 

Nitre omu\s as a natural product in India and 
1 cr.dn, where it is found .sometimes aw an etllurcs- 
cence upon the soil, and Fioijotimt^ rib^eijrijmpd 
thrnugli its upper hlriitmn. The crude .alt ]k 
obtained by lixiviating the .oil, and allowing (lie 
solution to ci \.si all me. Much nitre used to be 
ar till dully formed in Euiope by imitating the 
conditions under which it naturally produced. 
Animal matter, mingled with ashc.-i and lime 
rubbish, is placed in loosely aggregated |[caiw, 
exposed to the air, but sheltered from rain. The 
heaps arc watered from time to time with urine or 
stable runnings; at suitable fritcivnls die earth is 
lixiviated, and the salt eiystallied, Ah tlicie is 
always a considerable quantity of the nitrates of 
lime and magnesia present, which will not crystal- 
lis;e, carbonate of liotash, in the shape nf wood- 
5,,* j } s a( hlecl so lung us any precipitate occurs, 
fho nit vatu of lime is decomposed, anil the insoluble 
cavbonate of lime sepimUcd. Tin* clear liquor is 
tlien evaporated and cry s tall Led. Hut the hulk of 
the nitre of commerce is noiv made from the Chilian 
nifmte of bo<ln, by double dccfujipodiioiL Tin) 
cm muon varieties uE Indian nit\e, which lmve a 
dirty yclWbh npprmumee, me termed mujh or 
crude srdtjictrc, wliile the purer kinds are railed 
AW India refined. The purification or refining of 
nitre in effected by dissolving it in water, hulling 
the solution, icimiving the scuiu, straining it while 
hot, and setting it aside to crystallise. The inr^t 
common impurities* are sulphate of potash, chlorides 
of sodium and potnssiuiu, and nitrate of lime. 
Chloride of barium will detect the first of these 
impurities, nitrate of silver the second, and oxalate 
of ammonia the third, 

Nitre is employed in the manufacture of md- 
pliiirie acid, hi the preparation of nitric acid, an an 
oxidising agent in numerous chemical jmimscs. as 
an ingredient of lire works, ami especially in the 
iimnu facture nf gunj 10 wrier. It is used, in lucdicinc. 
fri moderate doses (from tea grains to a scruple) it 
acta as a refrigerant, diuretic, and diaphoretic, and 
bunco ils use indicated when we wish to diminish 
abnannal heat, mul to reduce the action of the 
pulse, as in febrile dihonlers mul lienirn lingua. In 
acute rliummiti&in it is given in largo doses with 
great bcnolifc. It is a popular remedy in sou 1 
throat, in Hie form of nitre hulls, which should be 
retained in the month till ifc melts, and llu* saliva 
imijregiiiited with it gontly swvrihnu'd, The in¬ 
halation uf tin? fuiues produced by the ignition. uF 
tuuch jit\pa‘ often gives speedy rSliuf in cases of 
spasmodic asthma. 

Cubic Nitre, or Nitrate of Soda, NnNO^, octnrs 
abundantly on the surface of the soil in Chili and 
Peru (especially Atucanm and Tin apnea), It 
derives it* name from its crystal Using in cube-like 
rhomboliedi 01 m. In most of its properties it re¬ 
sembles ordinary nitre, but, in eonserjiKmce of its 
gieater dclujiiescoiiec, it cannot )>e substituted for 
that salt.in the preparation of gunpowder! Jiving 
eonshlembly cheaper than (lie potash-salt, cubic 
nitre is often substituted for it in the manufacture 
of nitric and sulphuric acids; and il is largely 
used in agriculture (see Manure). In J8S2 the 
amount shipped from youth American ports was 
stated at 47li,0l)0 tons ; in 1881), at 930,000. 

M r . H- lUiEiftell’a Visit to Chili and the Nitrate 
Fields of Tarupticii (1SSJO). For ihe Sweet Spiiit 3 
of Nitre, see Nitrous Ei’/ier. 

Aitrian Desert. Mce Natron Lakes. 

Citric AcUl ia the most important of the live 
compounds which oxygen forma with Nitrogen 
(q. v.). Until 1849 it utls known only in the 
hydrated form (the (ujuufortis of the older chcmiaIs), 




NITRIC ACID NITRIFICATION 

Imt in tlint year Seville fliowecl tl.n* JtyfifnH* 
Xitr/fi Act'd, in Nitric Anhydride t NsjOj 
N lTUrtGJSS), might he ohtaiticil in transparent 
colomle^ cvy-rials hy the action o! perfectly dry 
chlorine gas*on well-dried cryfltftb "/ nitrate of 
mIvcv, the Yeactitm being exhibited tn the equation: 

JiJtfalL of R liter. fjhlir.rliw. Chl'*rl-Wcf fiihur- Nitrle Aftlij'tfiMo. ftxj’jjcn. 

SAgNOj + 01, = 2A«n I" N A + 0 

It is a veiy unstable to inbound, and sonic times 
explodes spoiltaueoii^ly. It dissolves in water >vitii 
evolution of much lioftt, and forms hydrated nitric 
add. Nitric Acid (sym. IfN0,{ <«!*»’. M 5 _?P- P* 
lf>30h when licffectlv pure, is a colourless, Jim pit 1, 
{miring, powerfully ‘ caustic thud, posing a* 
intensely acid miction, as rimwn by il« nn 

litmus * It lioUs al 1H7 3 (83 8 C.). It parts very 
readily with a portion of its oxygon to most inclftK 
and hence is used m the label afcnry as un oxid- 
i^iurr (LC(‘nt. Whether in the concentrated or in a 
more dilute form, it acts energetically on organic 
matlein, As examples of such fictions wo nmy 
refer to its power of decolorising indigo; of slain* 
lug the skin and all albuminous tissues of a bright- 
vt'Umv colour ; of coagulating lluid albumen ; and 
of concerting cotton fibre into an explosive sub¬ 
stance (see (lux-oorroS). The applications of 
this acid ia the arts, in mamifftelures, and m 
chemical processes are very extensive. 

The concentrated acid, IlNO a , is by no means ft 
stable compound. If it he exposed to the action of 
light it in decomposed with the formation of lower 
oxides of nitrogen ; mid mere distillation produces 
a similar efleet. When it is mixed with water rb 
emits a sensible amount of heat, owing to the 
formation of a much uwue stable hydrate, yIIN0 3 4* 
3H.0, which d is bibs til 2o0° (121° <?.) without 
change, and in nnaflcctwl b.v exposure to light 
Its specific gravity is M2-I - r ftml it is found that n 
weaker acid when boated parts with its water, and 
a. Rtiongfer acid with its acid, till each arrives at 
this density. The ■existence of this hydrate has, 
however, been called in qiieMon hy Itc^coe. The 
so-called i'W'/i// Nitric A tit) is merely a mixture 
of the pure acid with one of the lower oxide*. 

Nitne acid docs not occur naturally in ft free 
Htato; hub it is found tolerably abundantly pi com¬ 
bination with potash, s^ndn, lime, and magnesia; and 
after thunders tonus truces of it, in combnuiUon 
with ammonia, two found in rain*water. It may 
ho formed in small quantity by pacing a scries of 
electric sparks ill rough a mixture (>f its component 
iu the presence oi water, which is. ft move 
imitation, on a ^inall scale, of the mode in which 
it is produced in the atniosnheu? hy a storm. It is 
usually pupared in the lab oratory by the applica- 
tioii of heat lo a mixture of equal weights of 
powdered nitre (nitrate of potash) and oil of vitriol 
(hydrated sulphuric acid) placed in a retort. A 
coni bio at ion of sulphuric acid mid potash remains 
in the retort, while the nitric acid distils over, and 
is condensed in the receiver, which is kept cod by 
the application of ft wet (doth. The reaction is 
explained by the equation : 

Mtiv. dulpliurJc Add. Mlilc Arid. Ui=ulvf.nU? ol Pul.iJ]. 

KNOj *1- HJSO, = IINOj 4- KIISOj 

During distillation red fumes appear, arising from 
the decomposition of a portion of the nitric acid and 
n formation of some of the lower oxides of nitrogen. 
In this opewilion Uru equivalents of oil of vitriol arc 
taken for one of nitre, these being tlics proportions 
found hy experience to be most suitable. If they 
am taken equivalent for equivalent, a very impure 
red fuming ucid is the result. In the manufacture 
of nitric ucid on the largo scale the glass ictoii is 
replaced by ;i cuat-iion cylinder coated with fire¬ 
clay, and the receiver by a series of earthen con¬ 
densing vessels connected by tubes \ and nitrate of 

soda (see Nitub) is substituted for nitre, in conse¬ 
quence of its being a cheaper salt, anil of its con¬ 
taining 9 per cent, in ore nitric acid. 

Nitric acid combines with bases to form nitrates, 
some of which, as those of potash, soda, oxide of 
ammonium, silver, &«,, arc anhydrous, while other* 
combine with a certain number (often six} of equiva¬ 
lents of water of crystallLation. Most of them are 
soluble in water, crystallisable, and readily fusible 
hy heat; and at an elevated temperature they are 
all decomposed, usually leaving only the oxide of 
the metal. If paper bo soaked in a solution of a 
nitrate, allowed to dry, and ignited, it burns m Urn 
smouldering mode cliaractcriefcic of touch-paper. 
Tills property is, however, slmred by other salts. 

The tests for this acid when it is present nt small 
quail lilies aro less satisfactory than those foi the 
other ordinary mineral acids. Ah ils compounds 
are so soluble that no j/ecripUcntt for this nciu is 
known. The best method for jts detection is 
mixing the lluid to he tested with a solution or 
sulphate of iron, and then carefully pouring sul¬ 
phuric. acid through a tube to the bottom or the 
glass so as to form a lower layer. If much nitnc 
acid is present a black colour is produced; if only 
a small quantity is present the liquid becomes 
reddish brown or rmrplc; the dark colour being 
due to the formation of nitric oxide by the de¬ 
oxidising action of a portion of tlio iron Halt on the 
nitric acid. 

Medicinal Uses.—In the British pharnmcopcnia 
there i* both a strong and a dilute acid. I he 
strong acid has a specific gravity of L*-J2, contains 

70 percent, of real acid, HNO a , while the diluted 
acid it, prepared by mixing six ounces of the former 
vritli about twenty-live of distilled water, nnu has 
a specific gravity of l'lOl. The dilute acid is used 
internally as a tonic in conjunction with bitter in¬ 
fusions. In many cases of biliousness, or chronic 
inflammation oi the liver, and in syphilitic cases m 
which ntenmrials an* inadmissible, it may he^ pre¬ 
scribed with great benefit, either alone or in conjunc¬ 
tion with hydioclilmic utihl, ox tern ally as ft bath or 
lotion, or internally iu doses of about 20 minims 
properly diluted. The strong acid is useful ns nil 
escharoticj c.g. to destroy warts, some kinds or 
liolypi, the unhealthy tissue in sloiigliing ulceis, 
^c. v , and as an application to parts bitten by rabid 
or venomous umnwK Largely diluted—as al) or 
(jO iliops of the strong acid to a pint or mow [u 
water—it forms a stimulativo application for torpid 
ulcer*. 

Nitrification ^ the changing of nitrogenous 
ovganin matter orammonici compounds in to ni trates. 
Possibly tlio nitrogen of tlio air under certain circum¬ 
stances also undergoes this change in soils. Collie 
authorities ascribe tho change to 4 a ferment,* ‘ an 
organised stnictnre,’ tho 4 micrococcus tii trill cans, 
^c., Imt it is a power possessed possibly hy uiuuy 
lnicro-organisms. These nitrifying hactemds per- 
iomi tlieir work under certain cuiidilions. First, 
ilie teniporaturc must he suitable, for at about 

5° 0. blie process is stopped; but with a rise of 
temperature there i.s a propoi Lioiiatc increase of 
wort—commencing ab about 1*2° C.—until 37° in 
reached, which is the ‘ optimum' temperature, and 
from this onward* there is ft diminution of action 
until the 1 maximum > temperature of 55° L\ is 
reached, when lutriliciirinu ecasc 4 *. The^e buctev- 
oids me .annihilated at a temperature of Ob' 1 CJ., 
although the same vosull will follow dryintf even 
at a much lower tempera Lure, The second condi¬ 
tion is the presence of oxygen ; and the third ia 
the presence of a salifiable lmso, such as lime, 
potusli, soda, &c., without ’whieb nitrification 
cannot proceed. Under these conditions nitrifi¬ 
cation goes on in every fertile soil, the atmospheric 
nitrogen, nitrogenous organic matter, or ammonia 
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compounds being converted, in the piOMmco of lime | 
or imlanh, into the corresponding nifmtvs of lime J 
or potash \ and from these nitric compounds plants 
derive the nio.sfc or all of llicir nitrogen, although 
BonKi experimentalists maintain that some plants 
obtain part at least of their nitrogen from am¬ 
monia. See Lfiwes auil Gilbert, Vroc. Hoy. Sue., 
vol. xlvii. ; Miu.sliallV'anl, Phil. Trans., li 18S7. 
vol, clxxviii. 

Nitro -benzol, C l5 lI s NO.j, a yellmv, oily 11 uid, 
of sp. gr. 1 '2, which may be distilled without cleeani- 
posifcion, and boils at 4lo° (213’ C.). It 1ms a 
rw eet taste, is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
freely in alcohol and ether. Its odour is very 
similar to that of oil of hitter almonds, which hm 
led to its use in perfumery under the name of 
EdSfinrc nf Mirbane, It is obtained by treating 
benzol, C n ll (i , with warm fuming nitric acid, when 
one atom of hydrogen is replaced by the group of 
atoms Nth, ho that the benzol, c£H a H, becomes 
converted into Jiitro-benzol, (_? B H 5 N0 a . The vapour 
of nitre-benzol when inhaled produces, after from 
6 to 12 hours, coma and sometimes death. The 
fact that its action is so long delayed seems to 
indicate that its poisonous action is due to some 

J iroduct of its decomposition rather than to itself, 
n cases of poisoning artificial respiration and 
powerful stimulants should be resorted to. 

NltrogCll (Fr. \izote; sty in. N; atom. wt. 14) 
is an elementary ga* which in the free slate forms 
nearly four-fifths hy volume of our atmosphere. 
Ill combination with other elements nitrogen is 
a necessary constituent of every organised body, 
and it forms a very large mini tor of most important 
compounds, Its name (derived from nitron, \ nitre/ 

' saltpetre/ and yennm, ‘I produce’) was given to 
it shortly after it had been proved to be jm ewjentkil 
constituent of nitre or potassium nitrate. I ts pren- 
ence in Lhc atmosphere was discovered in 1772 by 
Rutherford, at tlmt time a professor of botany in 
the university of Edinburgh. It was more particu¬ 
larly investigated soon after by Priestley, Scliecle, 
amf Lavoisier. It is a colourless, tasteless, inodor¬ 
ous gas, and was formerly regarded as permanent 
or incondensable; but it can be reduced to the 
lb I n id stale by the application uf siillicient pressure 
after it 1ms been cooled to a very low temperature. 
The Critical Temperature (q.v.) of nitrogen, or the 
point of temperature above which it cannot he con¬ 
densed into a liquid by the application of any pres¬ 
sure however great, is -14GM!. When cooled to 
this temperature a pressure of thirty-five atmo¬ 
spheres must lm applied in order to liquefy it. 

Nitrogen is fourteen times as heavy as hydrogen, 
and is slightly lighter, hulk for hulk, than atmo¬ 
spheric air, its sp. gi\ being 0'9713, compared with 
air = 1. It is Imt slightly soluble in water, one 
hundred volumes of water at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures dissolving only about one and a half volumes 
of it. 

Whilst nitrogen is a constituent of all plant and 
animal organisms and of lmiuy important com¬ 
pounds, it ie, in tire free state, rather inert towards 
other elements, and does not readily enter into 
direct combination with them. It is not combust¬ 
ible, nor dues it act in bho atmosphere as a supporter 
of combustion, a lighted taper plunged into a jar 
containing nitrogen being at once extinguished. 
It is almost unnecessary to hay that nitrogen is 
not poisonous, since it is breathed freely along with 
oxygen hy all animals; but it can not support animal 
life, and an animal placed in it will die from suHb- 
cation for want of the oxygon necessary for respira¬ 
tion. Its function in the atmosphere seems to bo 
mainly that of diluting the oxygen with which it 
h there associated. A I though nitrogen forum about 
71)T per cent, of the total volume and 77 per cent. 
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| of the total weight of the atmosphere, the free 
: ga* doe* nut appear In play anv important part 
in .supplying nitrogen for Urn construction of the? 
Lis Mies of plants. Vegetable physiologies are at 
pie*enfc actively inquiring into this question ; mid 
it appeals to he definitely established that plant* 
cannot directly absorb from the atmosphere ihe 
nitrogen which they require. It is found, however, 
that certain clones of plants when they me grown 
in a soil which is practically free from nitrogen 
compounds to start with do lake up nitrogen. ()ne 
explanation of this fact is that fiee atmospheric 
nitrogen becomes convctted in small quantity into 
nitrogen compounds in the soil thin ugh the iiilln- 
ence of mieio-oigantoiis present there. Another 
explanation attributes the fixation of nitrogen to 
micro-organisms existing in, or on the smface of, 
the plant. On the other Imnd, it has been con¬ 
clusively shown that certain plant* are unable to 
exist unless appropriate compounds of nitrogen are 
supplied to them in the soil in which they grow. 
The main supply of the lutiognt of plants is cer¬ 
tainly diawn from nitrogen compounds existing in 
or artificially supplied to the soil. The most im¬ 
portant of such nitrogen compounds are nitrates, 
which arc present in every feu tile Mill. These may 
lie produced hy the decay in the soil of nitrogenous 
animal or vegetable inatten existing in it or sup¬ 
plied to it «as manure; or they way he added to it 
ready formed—as, fur instance 1 , in the form of 
sodium uilmie, which is hcqucnlly applied ns a 
manure to soils poor in nitrates. 

Alauy attempts have boon made to discover 
methods bv which the free nitrogen of the ntino- 
splierc could ho converted on a mamifacturing scale 
into nitrogen compounds, but as yet no woiknble 
and economical method lias been discovered. There 
are lmmeious methods for preparing pure car nearly 
pure nitrogen. One method hy which it is obtained 
very nearly pure is to remove the oxygen an rrnn- 

{ iletely as possible from atmospheric air. This can 
jest lie done by passing a current of air slowly 
through a red-hot tube packed with copper turn¬ 
ings or with spirals of copper wire gauze. The 
oxygen of the air combines with the copper to 
form an oxide of copper, whilst the nitrogen passes 
on. Or the oxygen can he very completely removed 
from a confined portion nf moist air by suspending 
in it pieces of phosphorus until the volume of the 
gas coases to dimmish. Nitrogen can also be 
prepared by passing ft cumuit of chlorine gas into 
a solution of ammonia. In this method carp must 
he taken always to use ammonia in excess, other¬ 
wise chloride of nitrogen would fie produced, which 
is a dangerously explosive substance. A steady 
current of nitrogen can he very easily obtained by 
beating together strong solutions uf aimnoriinni 
chlorine anti of potassium nitrile. Owing to the 
great difficulty of forming compounds from free 
nitrogen, new compound* of nitrogen rue generally 
prepared from compounds already existing. The 
most important of these compounds are the nitrates’ 
which aie found in Lira soil in very considerable 
quantity in different parts of the world, and in 
some places occur in large deposits, as in the 
nitrate regions of South America. From these 
nitrates Nitric Acid (q.v.) and other compounds of 
nitrogen are derived, Several compounds of nitro¬ 
gen with oxygon are known. 

Sit rum tu/ile, or laughing-gas, N/3, was dis¬ 
covered in 1772 by Fric&tley, who obtained it by 
thu action on nitric oxide of easily cixidbable sub¬ 
stances. It is now prepared by the action of boat 
on ammonium nitrate; 

Nil,NO-, = N 2 0 + 2IE0. 

It is a colourless gas, which can with moderate case 
bo reduced to the liquid state, a pressure of thirty 
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atmospheres being required lo liquefy it at ti D C, | 
Davy discovered in 1S00 that it posseted aim\s- , 
the tic properties, find it is now used as an amis- | 
tbetie in minor surgical operations. For such pm- 
poses it is stored in the linn id state by dentists 
and others in wrought-iron bottles. It is a sup¬ 
porter of combustion, and burning materials placed 
in it continue to hum with almost as great brilliancy 
as if placed in free oxygen. 

Nitric Oxide , NO, is produced by the action of 
nitric acid on copper, silver, or mercury. It is a 
colourless gun, which like nitrogen can only be 
reduced to the liquid state by pressure after it has 
been cooled to a very low tempera bine. Ils most 
utriking character U the great readiness with 
which it unites with free oxygen, forming dense 
brown fumes, which consist mainly of peroxide of 
nitrogen. 

Nitwit* Anhydride lias been described ns a gas 
easily condensable to a liquid, possessing the com- 
pfMtion represented by the formula N 3 0>|. It 
seems very questionable whether a single sub- 
stnnce exists cither in the state of gas or of liquid 
possessing this composition. The gas which was 
supposed'to be nitrous anhydride was certainly a 
mixture. Although nitrons anhydride cannot be 
obtained pure, and the corresponding ncid—nitrous 
acid—is an unstable substance at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, u number of nitrites, salts corresponding to 
nitrous acid, are known. 

Peroxide of Nitroycn y NO« or is produced 

when oxygen and nit Ha oxide me'mixed. It is a 
dark-brown liquid at ordinary temperatures, which 
boils at { 1'2\ yielding a brown vapour, and solidifies 
at -0*, forming colourless crystals, 

Nitric Anhydride, N 2 O c , is the anhydrido of nitric 
acid, and can be obtained amongst other ways from 
nitric acid by the action on it of phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride (free Nitric Acid). 

Tin* following are some of the other move im¬ 
portant nitrogen compounds: ammonia and the 
ammonium wita (see Ammonia); the vegetable 
alkaloids (see Alkaloids) ; aniline and its deriva¬ 
tives; cyanogen and fclic cyanides, including hydro¬ 
cyanic acid ; alhumanoid substances; uvea and uric 
add ; intro-benzene, and other nitro compounds ; 
pyridine and allied substances, hydrazine com¬ 
pounds, ptomaines, &c. See Azotisei) Bodies. 

XilLMi-jilycCline (known also as Glonoin or 
(xhnoin-oU) can be readily prepared by dissolving 
glycerine in equal measures of strong nitric and 
sulphuric acids and pouring the solution into 
water, when the nitm-glyccrino becomes precipi¬ 
tated, Nitro-glycerine was discovered by Snbiero* 
a young Italian chemist fit Palis, wlm in 1846 
found that by the above process lie could produce 
a highly explosive mixture. There was little idea 
at the time of the value of the discovery, which 
was treated solely as a chemical curiosity, until 
about fifteen years later, when Alfred Nobel, a 
Swedish engineer and chemist, perceiving the value 
of the unrecognised explosive and turning liis 
attention to its development, rapidly introduced 
it. as a blasting agent for industrial purposes. The 
new explosive was eminently satisfactory so far as 
blasting power was concerned ; but a series of fear¬ 
ful accidents, notably that to the ship European 
at Panama in 18(>6—numerous expedients devised 
to render it safe in transit notwithstanding— 
called public attention to the danger inseparable 
from its conveyance, and in 18G0 parliament, so 
far as Britain was concerned, placed Us vein on 
niti’O-glyeurine. 

Tim drawbacks which culminated in this pro¬ 
hibition led to the production of the nitro-glycerine 
compounds, now forming a largo group, notably 
dynamite (see Dynamite, Vol. IV. p, 144 ), in 
which ni tie-glycerine, absorbed by some inert 
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porous substance, is thereby rendered sate from 
, the dangers incident to the employment of nitro- 
| glycerine without such treatment. Nitro-glycerine, 
as manufactured on a laTgc scale for commercial 
purposes, is formed by the mixture of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids, cooled by water, previous to 
being introduced in Lo a large leaden vessel, the 
temperature of which is kept down by water cumu¬ 
lating through coils inside. Glycerine is then 
injected by compressed air as a lino spray, and 
becomes immediately ni Ira ted, considerable heat 
being evolved. On the completion of the nitra- 
tion, as indicated by the fall of temperature, tho 
mixture is run oil’ into another leaden vessel and 
allowed to stand. In about an hour the separa¬ 
tion is complete. The nitro-glycerine, after being 
thoroughly washed in water and subsequently in 
an alkaline solution to remove every trace nf add, 
is ready For manufacture into dynamite or other 
nilro-gtyr urine compounds. 

The utmost care is exercised in the above pro¬ 
cesses, and any abnormal rise in temperature i« 
strictly guarded ngfiinst, or accidents would aviso. 
For similar masons the materials employed in tho 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine arc m every par¬ 
ticular the best and pmest attainable, Cdmuk-ss 
when pure, hut having as an article of commerce 
a pale brown colour, nifcro-gly corine is a dense, oily 
liquid, having a specific gravity of l’(i. It is 
inodorous, but has a sweet, pungent, aromatic 
taste; a single drop, however, if placed on tho 
hack of the tongue, will produce headache and 
pain iu the back lasting for hours. By ihofcc 
accustomed to handling this substance, no incon¬ 
venience whatever is experienced. Nitro-gly covin q 
enters into medical preseriptinuH for certain diseases 
of the heart, 

If ignited in the open air nitre-glycerine burns 
rapidly and with a brisk (fame without any ex¬ 
plosion ; and if poured out in a thin sheet it ignites* 
with dillicnlty and lmms incompletely; bub it 
explodes at once if it is exposed to a moderately 
strong blow or concussion, to the concussion duo 
to the explosion i>i gunpowder, to contact with 
red-hot iron, ami especially to the action of 
delonuLing mix tinea and fulminates. It likewise 
explodes on exposure to a high tempera lure, tho 
cxploding-point for nitro-glycerine compounds being 
about 420 g R; but lotr to 180° F. is sufficient 
to set up decomposition in the cartridge, and this 
will quickly niisc the temperature Lo exploding- 
point. According to ]>r lludolf Wagner, nitro¬ 
glycerine, if diemiciu’y pme, may be cooled down 
to r without becoming solid ; that of commerce, 
however, becomes solid if exposed for a considerable 
time to a temperature of about *1()° to 4f>“ F., crystal¬ 
lising in long needles, which are most dangerous to 
handle, since they explode, even if gently broken, 
with much violence. In such condition the nitro¬ 
glycerine compounds should not he used for blast¬ 
ing, but can he readily thawed in a simple form of 
pan heated by hot water. At 320° nitre-glycerine 
begins (according to Adriani) lo decompose,’giving 
oil* red vapours; and if tho heat he suddenly 
applied, or s-lightly raised above this point, violent 
explosion will occur. For equal bulks nitro¬ 
glycerine is calculated to be thirteen times as 
strong as gunpowder, while for equal weights it is 
eight limes as powerful. 

Nitro-glycerine compounds have been employed 
in the largest blasts that have been made, linlnldy 
those at Hell Hate (see Ulasting)- The manufac¬ 
ture of ni tin-glycerine compounds in Great Britain 
is strictly controlled by legislation, and carried on 
under government supervision. Sec Eisscl, Hand- 
bool' of Modern Explosives (1801). 

Nitrons Ether, or Nitrite ok Ethyl, 
CkHjNO a , is a very volatile ether, with an agree- 
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able apple odour, and having a specific gravity 
of 900. It bulls at UI'-r (13 J C.), and is highly 
inflammable. It fa readily soluble in alcohol ami 
glycerine,, less so in water. It ia voiy liable to 
decomposition, becoming acid on keeping. It may 
he prepared by the action of sulphuric acid anil 
alcohol on nitrite of potash. In itself it is of little 
importance, but on account of its relation to the 
,swcut spirits of nitre or spirit of nitrous ether is 
olio of the most important drugs. Tt was for long 
thought that the virtues of this valuable remedy 
were proportionally due to 11 ic nitrous ether pres¬ 
ent, and attention was directed to the preparation 
of tfae pure Milistance. When this was adminis¬ 
tered in the form of solution of the strength of 
sweet spirits of nitre, it was found that its action 
was different from and inferior to that of the latter. 
The sweet spirits of nitre contains in addition 
aldehyde and paraldehyde, and it is believed that 
to bhc.se we must ascribe much of its virtue, he 
this as it may, the legal test is based on the 
presence of some e the rial body, presumably lULiite 
of ethyl, and yet many a sample may be ollicacious 
and fail to satisfy the standard test. The spirit 
should lie freshly made, he kept in well-closed 
bottles, and should not he acid. Its specific 
gravity should not exceed \845, as an admixture of 
water tends towards decomposition. Ft may be 
prepared by the action of nitric anil Milphuric acids 
on alcohol in the pvonencc of copper, lmt manufac¬ 
turers attain the same end by other processes. It 
is used, in conjunction with other medicines, as a 
diuretic, especially in the dropsy which follows 
scarlatina \ nail it is employed, in combination 
with acetate of ammonia and tarlurfacd antimony, 
in febrile affections. The dose in febrile cases is 
fioin half a draclnn to a couple of drachms; whilo 
for a diuretic two or three drnuluns should he 
given. 

Nitrous Oxide. Wee Nitrogen. 

NltzscU, KarIi Ludwig* a Protestant theo¬ 
logian, was born Gth August 1751 at Wittenberg, 
laboured as pastor and .superintendent, became in 
1700 a professor at Wittenberg, and in 1813 director 
of the seminary for preachers there. Here lie died, 
5th December 1831. lie wrote two works oil revela¬ 
tion.—K arl Immanuel Nrrzscir, his sou, was 
born at Bormi, in Saxony, 21,sb September 1787, 
studied at Wittenberg, preached there, and obeyed 
a call to a chair at Bonn in 1822. Here lie laboured 
assiduously till 13-17, when he went bo Berlin as suc¬ 
cessor to Marhcinake, us well as university preacher 
and consistoi'ial councillor, Here lie died, 21st 
August 1868. Nitzsch was the most- prominent sup¬ 
porter of the Union (see LUTHERANS), and in the¬ 
ology he was an independent supporter of Schleicr- 
imichor’sopinions. Unsubordinated dogmata ethics, 
and was one of the leaders of Mm 1 Vennittclungs- 
lheoIogie J —the bread evangelical school. Of his 
hooks the chief arc System iter Christ lichen Lchrc 
(1829; Eng. trans, 1849), Putktischc Thcolorjic (3 
vols. 184-7-07), Akadanhehe Vortnigc iiber Ohrid- 
lichc Glauhcuslehre (1858), several volumes of ser¬ 
mons, and Gcsammeltc Abhundlunqen (2 vols. 1S70). 
See the studies by Beyschlag (2il ed. Halle, 1882) 
and Ilcrmens (Barmen, 1886).— Gjiegor Wilhelm 
Nitzscii, philologist, a brother of the preceding, 
was horn at Wittenberg, 22d November 1790. fie 
studied in his native town, fought as a volunteer 
at, Leipzig, became in 1827 professor at Kiel, in 
1852 at Leipzig, and died there, 22d July 1861. 
His studies ware mainly devoted bo the limnetic 
poems, and tlio defence of their unity of origin, 
Of his writings maybe named ErMurende Anmcrk- 
ungen zu Homers Odysscc (1826-40), Mdctcmcdu 
dc Ilistovia Ilomeri { 1830-37), and Hie Sagenpocsic 
tier Gricchcti (1852). See the study by Liibker 
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(Jena, 1801).— Kari, Wilhelm Xitz^ch, son 
of the preceding, wan lmrn at Zcrhst, 22d December 
1S18, studied at Kiel and Berlin, became in 1844 
extra-ordinary, in 1S58 ordinary protocol' at Kiel, 
in 1862 at Ivmiig^bmg, hi 1872 at Berlin, and 
died 26th June 1880. Ilis writings embiaco hfa- 
toiical studies on Toly bins (1842) and the Gracchi 
(1847), Die lldmhc/tc Anmhtiik (1873), Deutsche 
Studkn (1879), as well as the posthumous history 
of the German people to the peace of Augsburg, 
edited by Muttliui (3 vols. 1883-85), and a history 
of the Homan republic, edited by Tlimuct (2 
vols. 18K4-85), —Friedrich August Heutiiold 
Nitzsuii, theologian, son of ICaii Immanuel, u m 
horn at Bonn, 19tli February 1832, studied at 
Berlin, Halle, and Bonn, and became in 1868 pio- 
fessor of Theology at Giessen, in 1872 at Kiel. 
His writings include Dus System dcsBoethius (1860), 
Grundriss dcr Christ lichen Daymen yack ich te (1870), 
L ulher und Aristotdcs (1883). 

NivcllflS (Flem. Nyrcl\ a town in the Belgian 
province of Brabant, on theTliines, 19 miles hv rail 
S. ofBniHsoK Its fine Romanesque church (1045) 
contains the relics of Pepin’s daughter, St Gertrude. 
In 1381 the townsfolk of Ghent were defeated here 
by Count Louis of Flanders, and GOOD burned in a 
monastery. Nivelles has manufactures of cotton, 
paper, lace, Ac. Pop. 10,788. 

NlvcrimtS, fornieily a province in the middle 
of France, nearly corresponding to the present 
department of Nifcvre. Its towns enjoyed muni* 
cipal privileges at a very early period. The 
principal landowners were tlio counts, afterwards 
dukes, of Never*, who held under their vassalage 
more than 1NQ0 fiefs. 

Nix, Nixie, a class, mostly malignant, of 
northern walcr-hpirits. See Demonology. 
Nizam's Domini oils, . See Hyiieiiaiiad, 

Noah. Sec Deluge. 

Noailles, a distinguished French family wJiicli 
dates from the lltU century, and played an im¬ 
portant part in history from the reign of Louis 
XIV. to the Revolution. Antoine (1504-62) was 
ambn&sador in England in 1553-36, and admiral of 
France. Anne Jules (1650-1708}, atm of the first 
duke, commanded against; the Huguenots and in 
Spain during the war of tlio Spanish succession, 
and was made marshal; whilst Ids brother, Louis 
Antoine (1051-17*29), was A roll hi shop of Put is from 
1003 till ids deuth, mid was nuulu cardinal in 1700. 
The third duke, Adrien Maurice (1(178-1766), won 
the inarfthnl’fi baton in the warn of Louis XV. in 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. The fifth duke, Paul 
Francois (1739-1S24), attained eminence as a 
chemist and was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences in 1777 ; Ids brother, Emmanuel Marie 
Louis (3 743-1822), was French ambassador at 
Amsterdam (1770-76), Loudon (1770-83), and 
Vienna (1783-92). The sixth duke, Paul (1802-85), 
wrote historical works, and was elected to Chateau- 
Inland's chair in the Academy in 1849. His second 
son, Emmanuel Vietoricn (born 1830), was am¬ 
bassador at Washington (1872), Home (1873), and 
Constantinople (13S2-8G), and has written works on 
the history and literature of Poland. A grandson 
of the third duke, Louis Maria (1756-1864), served 
in America under his In other-indaw Lafayette, 
embraced for a while the French I(evolution, and 
defended San Domingo against; the British. 

Nobile Oflicium, t-lic term used in the law of 
Scotland to denote tlie high prerogutire right of 
the Court of Session to exercise jurisdiction, in 
certain cases—ns, for example, to appoint a judicial 
factor to young children, or to lunatics. 

Nobility, that distinction of rank in . civil 
society which raises a man above tlio couditjon of 
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the iiin^ of the people. Society Ims a tendency t\i 
inequality of condition, arising finiu the natural 
inequality, physical, moral, and intellectual, uf 
tli oho who compose it, aided W tiie diversity of 
external advantages, ami of the principles and 
habits imbibed at .an rarlv ag<*, This in equality 
is ant to increase; the son inheriting the faculties 
of his fat her U more favourably situated than his 
father waft Cot making us-e of them ; and lienee 
in aim os b every nation in even the voiy early stages 
of civilisation we find something like a hereditary 
nobility. Privileges originally acquired by wealth 
or political power are seemed to the family of the 
pi^ser^oi' or tlie 111 ; and the privileged class come 
to constitute an order, admission into which requires 
tiie consent nf .society or of the order itself. 

The ancient humans wore divided into while# 
ami u/jiofiifrs, a distinct inn at hrsfc corresponding 
to that of patricians and ] del minus. A new nobility 
afterward* sprang out of tin? plebeian order, "and 
obtained (Th> iu:.) the right to rise to high office? 
in the state ; and in course of time the descendant h 
of tliOitG who hml Idled cunile magistracies inherited 
the jits imtffikuin, or right i»f having images of 
their ancestors—ft privilege which, like the coat- 
of anus in later ages, was considered the criterion 
of nobility. Thu man entitled to Have, his own 
imago was a nows homo, while the ignnbilt's could 
neither have his nncebtur^ image nor his own. 

The origin of the feudal aristocracy of ifiiuope is 
in part connected with the accidents which in- 
llnenced the division of conquered lands among the 
leaden* and warriors of the nations that overthrow 
the Roman empire, amt is sketched iu the article 
Feudalism (q.v.)> and the evolution of the 
dignities of Haron, Count ( Comes), Enrl, Marquis, 
I hike, ami other ranks will he found under 
those several heads, ( In the Mibinf delations of the 
greater nobility originated a secondary sort of 
nobility, under the name of Vavasours, Castellans, 
and lessor barons; and a third order below them 
comprised vassals, whose tenure, l\V the military 
obligation known in England as knight's service, 
admitted them within the ranks of the aristocracy. 
In France the .allegiance of the leaser noldes to 
their intermediary lord long continued a icality ; 
in England, on the other hand, William the Con¬ 
queror obliged not only Ids har-ons wlm held in 
chief uf t/io crown, hut their vassals uko, to hake 
an oath of fealty to himself; and his successors 
altogether abolished .subinfeudation. The military 
tenant, who held but a portion of a knightV fee, 
participated in all the privileges of nubility, and 
an impassable 1 tamer existed between Ins" order 
ami the common people. Over continental Europe 
in general the nobles, greater and lesser, were in 
use, after the 10Lh century, tu assume a tei ritorial 
name from their castles or the principal town or 
village on their demesne ; hence the prefix ‘de/or 
it*German equivalent 4 von, T .still considered over a 
great part of the. Continent ns the criterion 
of nobility or gentility. Britain was, to a great 
extent, au exception to thia rule, many of the 
most distinguished family names of the aristocracy 
not having a territorial origin. See 2? amiss. 

Under the feeble siiceeK-miv* of Charlemagne the 
dukes, marquises, and counts of the empire en¬ 
croached more and more mi the royal authority, 
and by the end of the Dtli century the Onrlovingian 
empire Hod been parcelled into sepavnto and inde¬ 
pendent principalities, under the dominion of 
powerful nobles, against whom, in Germany, the 
isioun never recovered fks pmvur. In France," how¬ 
ever, the royal authority gradually revived under 
the Cftpetian race, the great fiefc of the higher 
nobility being one by one airs orbed l>v the crown. 
In liiLghuid, where the subjection of the feudal 
aristocracy to the crown always wan, and continued 


tube a reality, the resistance or the nobles to the 
royal encroachments was the means of rearing the 
great fabric of constitutional liberty. All those 
vim, after the Conquest, held in captfe hour 
William belonged to the nobility, finch of them 
as held by lmiony (tlio highest levin of tenm-c} are 
enumerated in Domesday. Their dignity was 
territorial, not personal, having no existence apart 
from baronial possession. The nomes was a baron 
nf superior dignity and greater estates j and these 
were in England tho only names of dignity till tho 
time of Henry IU. 

After the inU eduction of Heraldry (q.v.h and 
its i eduction to a system, the possession of a coat- 
of-arim was a recognised distinction between the 
noble and the plebeian. On the Continent who¬ 
ever has a shield of arms is a nobleman; and in 
every country of continental Europe ft grant of 
arms, or letters of nobility, is conferred on all such 
a noble's descendants. In England, on the other 
bund, the words noble ami nobility are restricted 
to the five ranks of the peerage constituting tho 
greater nobility, and to the bead of the family, to 
whom alone the title belongs. Gentility, in its 
inure strict sense, corresponds to the nobility of 
continental countries (see CiKNTLfcMAH), This 
dilVerence of usage is a frequent source of ndsappre- 
Jmjjxjrm on both sides of the Channel; at some of 
the minor German courts the untitled member of 
an English family of ancient and distinguished 
blood and lineage has sometimes been postponed to 
a receutly-cieated baron or ‘Heir van,' who has 
received that title, and the gentility accompanying 
it, along with his coin mission in tho army. It has 
been taTcen for granted that the latter nelongs to 
the 1 Adel ’ ov nobility, and not the former. For 
the German nobility, see Ukilmany, Vnl. V. p. 177. 
Throughout the middle ages the lesser nobility of 
Jhitain preserved a position above that of most 
continental countries, being, unlike the conu- 
spnmliug class in Germany, allowed to intermarry 
with tiie high nobility, and oven with the blootl- 
royal of their country. 

The higher nobility, ot nobility in the exclusive 
sense, of England consist of the five temporal 
ranks of the peerage—Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount, and Duron (in the restricted signification 
of the word, q.v.), who are members of the Upper 
House of Parliament, Archbishops and bishops are 
lords temporal, hut not peers. The dignity of the 
peerage is hereditary, hut in early Limes Was torn- 
to vial, the dignity (mutually being attached hi the 
possession nf lands held directly I row Lite crown in 
return for services to be performed In the Sovereign. 
Later, peers were created by writ of summons to 
attend the kings council or parliament, blit now 
the creation of a new peer is always made by 
letfcers-patent from the crown. In order to the 
ellieiotti? carrying out of the appellate jurisdiction 
of tho House of Lords there are now a limited 
number of life peers, styled Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary. Ily the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1H70, 
as amended 18H7, it is enacted that every such 
lord, unless he is otherwise on tith'd to siL in Llie 
House of Lords, shall by virtue and according io 
the dale of his appointment lie entitled during his 
life to rank as a baron, and shall be entitled to a 
writ of HunuuouK to attend and to sit and vote iu 
tho House of Lords, Hub his dignity is not to 
descend to bis bum. A peerage is forfeited by 
attainder for high-treason; attainder for felony 
forfeits a peerage by writ, noL by patent; on 
attainder, peerage cannot be restored by the crown, 
only hy an act of parliament. Liulies may lie 
pcevcftsea in their own right either by creation or 
by inheritance. Tho wives of peers are also styled 
pecrcftftes. The question aft to deacant through 
males only or heirs-female will he found noted at 
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the articles on the scvoral orders of nobility. The 
ohlesfc English peerage is the earldom of Arundel, 
dating from U65, and now held bv liuj Dnkcy of 
Norfolk; tlio Irish barony of Kingsale dates from 
11S1 ; to the period 1181-1205 belong four baronies 
now merged in other titles j the Scottish earhlum 
of Sutherland goes back to 1223 ; nm) the baronies 
of Lc Pespeucer, Do ltos, and Has tings arc all of 
the year 1204. 

By the Act of Union between England and 
Scotland the Scotch peers elect sixteen of their 
number to represent their body in the Hou&e of 
Lords in each parliament. The peers of Ireland, in 
virtue of the Irish Act of Union, elect twenty- 
eight of their number to sit in the House of Lords 
for life. The Aob of Union with Scotland has been 
understood to debar the sovereign from creating any 
new Scotch peerages; all peers created in either 
England or Scotland between that date and the 
union with Ireland arc peers of Great Britain ; and 
peers created in any of the three kingdoms sub¬ 
sequently to the union with Ireland are peers of 
the United Kingdom, with this exception that one 
now peerage or Ireland may be created on the 
extinction of three existing peerages. When the 
Irish peers arc reduced to one hundred, then on the 
extinction of one peerage another may be created. 
All peers of Great Britain or of the United King¬ 
dom have a seat in the House of Lords. A Scotch 
peer, though not one of the sixteen representative 
peers, is debarred from sitting in the House of 
Commons, a disability which does net attach to 
Irish peers. The peerage has from time to time 
recruited *by new additions, the persons selected 
being in general peers of Scotland or Ireland♦ 
younger member* of the families of peers; royal 
bastards (so recently as 1831); persons distinguished 
tor naval, military, political, ordipJniuntiosen’im'; 
eminent lawyers promoted to high judicial appoint¬ 
ments ; persons of large property and ancient 
family, noble in the more extended souse; and 
lastly, persona who have by commerce acquired 
large fortunes and social importance. Many of the 
Scotch and Irish peers sit in the House of Limbs as 
peers either of England, Great Britain, or of the 
United Kingdom. The privileges belonging to 
peers as members of parliament will bo explained 
under Paulluiknt ; as peers, they also possess 
the following immunities : they can only be tried 
by their peers for felony, treason, or misprision of 
treason, when tbo whole members of the peerage 
are summoned. All the privileges belonging to the 
English peers, except the right of silting in the 
House of Lords, were extended to the peers of 
Scotland by this Treaty of Union. A peer who lias 
different titles in the peerage takes in ordinary 
uu-lauce his highest title, one of the inferior titles 
icing given hy courtesy to his eldest son. Certain 
Courtesy Titles (q.v.) belong also to the daughters 
and younger sons of a peer, but do not extend to 
their children. British subjects can hold foreign 
titles of nobility only by consent of the crown. 
The ancient Scottish barony of Fairfax has since 
1800 been confirmed to citizens of the United 
States, landholders in Virginia. Tho sixth baron 
was a friend of 'Washington, the tenth (1329-C9) 
was speaker of the California House cf Representa¬ 
tives. The barons of Loiqpieuil, a Canadian 
family, are recognised in Britain (see Le Maynjj). 

In France a limited'body of the higher nobility, 
styled the peers, were in the on joy in on t of privileges 
not possessed hy the rest. The title of Duke was 
subject to strict rule, but many titles of Marquis 
and Count, believed to bo pure assumptions, wore 
recognised by the courtesy of society. The head of 
a noble family often assumed at his own hand Hie 
title of marquis; and if an estate was purchased 
which had belonged to a titled family the purchaser 
345 


win in the habit of transferring to himself tho 
honours posseted by his predecessor—n practice to 
which Louis XV. put a slop. Immediately before 
the Revolution 80,000 families claimed nobility, 
many of them of obscure station, and less than 3000 
of ancient lineage. Nobles and clergy together 
possessed two thirds of the land Practically, the 
estimation in which a member of the French nobility 
was held depended not so much on the degree of hi* 
title as on its antiquity, and the distinction of tbo.se 
who had borne it. The higher titles of nobility 
were not borne by all members of a family ■, each 
son assumed a title from one of the family estates— 
a custom productive of no small confusion. Unlike 
‘rotniier’ lands, which divided among all the 
children cquntly, noble hofs went to the eldest sou. 
The Revolution overthrew all distinction of ranks. 
On 18tli June 1700 the National Assembly decreed 
that hereditary nobility was an institution iricom- 
►atille with a free state, and tlmt titles, arum, and 
ivcries should be alwrtwhed. Two yew* later the 
records of the nobility were burned. A ilcw 
nobility was created by the Emperor Napoleon L 
in 1808, with titles descending to the eldest son. 
The old nobility was again lcvired at the Restora¬ 
tion. All marquis as and viscounts are of pre- 
revolution titles, none having been created in later 
times. 

Commercial pursuits have more or less^ in 
different countries been considered incompatible 
with nobility. In England this was lew* the case 
than ill France and Germany, where for long a 
pent!omau could not engage in any trade without 
losing his rank. A sort of commercial * Burger- 
Adel, 1 or half-gentleman class, was constituted out 
of the patrician families of seme of the great 
German citie*, particularly Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Frankfort, on whom tho emperors bestowed 
coats-of-anus. Iu semi-feu dal Italy there was on 
the whole less antagonism between nobility and 
trade than north of the Alps. The aristocracy of 
Venice had its origin in commerce; and, though 
untitled, they were among the most distinguished 
class of nobles in Europe. On the other hand, in 
Florence, in the 14th century, under a constitution 
purely mercantile, nobility became a disqualifica¬ 
tion from holding any office of the state. In order 
to the enjoyment of civil right, the nobleman had 
to be struck off tho rolls of nobility; and uti un¬ 
popular plebeian was sometimes ennobled in order 
to disfranchise liiin. A little later there grow up, 
side hy side with the old nobility, a race of plebeian 
nobles—as the Medici—whose pretensions were 
originally derived from wealth, and who eventually 
came to be regarded ns aristocrats by the demo¬ 
cratic party. 

Tie ( nobility of Spain boasts of a special 
antiquity and purity of blood, a descent from 
warriors and conquerors alone. * Hidalgo ' (q. v.) is 
a term which implies gentility or nobility; the 
hidalgo alone basin strictness a right to the title 
1 Don,’ which has latterly been used by persons 
who have no proper claim to it about as extensively 
as 1 Esquire 1 in England. Tho higher nobility are 
styled Grandees (q.v.); the class of nobility below 
them are called ‘Tifculados/ Red blood is said to 
How in the veins of the hidalgo, blue in that of the 
grandee. The preservation of noble blood, un¬ 
tainted by plebeian intermix In ro> has often been 
reckoned a matter of much moment. In Spain 
most of all this purity of lineage has been jealously 
guarded. In the German einnire no succession was 
allowed to feus holding immctHatoly of the emperor, 
unless both parents belonged to the higher nobility. 
In France the offspring of a gentleman by a plebeian 
mother was noble in a question of inheritance or 
exemption from tribute, but could not bo received 
into any order of chivalry. Letters of nobility were 
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sometimes granted to reinstate persons in this posi¬ 
tion. In Norway titular hereditary nobility was 
abolished in 1821; in Sweden it still survives. 
It is in Germany still important for many pur- 
| loses to possess eight or sixteen <i mute rings— 
t.o. to he able to show purity of blood for four or 
live generations, the father'and mother, the two 
grandmothers, the four great-grand mo tlicrs, and 
also, in case of the sixteen quartering*, the eight 
g teat- great -g r and m o 11 iem, having ail been entitled 
to coat-Ayimmi. Among blio higher grades of the 
leera^c in England a considerable number may 
)e pointed out who do not possess this complete 
nobility, 

See the works of May, Hal lain, Stubbs, and Herbert 
Silencer; Sir II. Nicolas's Historic Peerage (1825; now 
od. by Cou t fcliope, 1850); Freeman's Vouifmratice Politics 
(187*1); al50 the Peerages of Debratt (since 1802); Burke 
(since 182(3), and J. Foster (since 1880), 

XoblC, a gold coin first minted by Edward IIL, 
and so called from its being of noble metal : on the 
one side was a ship, in allusion to Edward's victory 
at Slays. The original value was half a mark, or 
G*. 8(1. A later issue (Edward IV.) l>ore a rose on 
the same side as the ship, and were called rose- 
nobles and ri/tds. Silver having depreciated, the 
value of the noble rose to 10s. (muen greater pur¬ 
chasing value than now), and a new coin of the 
old value was issued, called the Angel (q.v.), 

Noccl* ft, an episcopal city of South Italy, 8 
miles N W. of Salerno, Pop. 12,522. 

NoctilucaUit., ‘niglit-tiglit 1 ), apliospliorescent 
mmn&Irf usoviaii, extremely abundant round British 
and ofclici' coasts, one of the chief causey of the 
1 phosphorescence ' of the waves. It is a spherical 
animal—large for fin Infusorian (-5*3 in. in dia¬ 
meter)—and moves by means of a long stout lash 
or Jlngelhun, beside which fcliere is a second, very 
much smaller, Eying in tlio * mouth ’ region. Its 
substance is remarkably spongy, ami the phosphor¬ 
escence is said by Allman to have its seat just 
underneath tho rind. Sec InfuHohm, Phds- 

pkorgscexce. i 

Noc turn. See B rcvuhy. 

Nocturne (‘night-piece’), a dreamy musical 
piece, gene\ally for the piano, especially associated 
with the name* of Field (q.v.), its inventor, and 
Chopin. See Music, p. 338, 

Nodal Lilies. See Harmonics, Sound. 
Noddy {Anoun), a genus of birds of the family 
Laridje, di fieri ng front terns in having (.lie hill 
slightly angular, thus exhibiting au approach to 
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gulls and the tail not forked, but somewhat wedge- 
shaped. Altogether seven species are enumerated, 
widely distributed throughout the tropics and in 
the temperate zones. One species (A. stolidus) 
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lias been recorded as found oil* Wexford and in 
Dublin Bay, but no specimens other limn tho two 
obtained there have been taken in the British Isles 
or on the Continent. It is a familiar bird in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, not mifrcquontly 
alighting on vessels and suffering itself to be taken 
by the hand} and so at its breeding-places also, 
where, not accustomed to the visits of man, it 
scarcely gels out of the way, and the female sits un¬ 
disturbed on the nest. Hence it commonly shares 
with the booby the reputation of unusual stupidity. 
It is about 15 or l(i inches long, from the tip of 
the lull to tile cud of the tail, the general colour 
being a brownish black. The food consists chiefly 
of small fish and molluscs. Particular islands 
fcceni to be specially selected ns the breeding-places 
of noddies, among them being the Bahamas, many 
of the Keys of the West Indies, the Laccadives, fst 
Helena, Ascension, and many islands of Polynesia 
and Australia. Their uests, which are built ou 
Shelves of looks or patches of sand or on trees, are 
sometimes very closely placed together, Each nest 
generally contains only one egg, which is about 
two inches long arid of a huff colour, sparsely 
speckled with reddish brown. The eggs arc very 
good to eat, and in sonic places arc collected in 
large numbers. The other species of noddy are 
distinguished by their smaller size and slightly 
dillcrcnb colour. 

Nodes, in Astionmuy, aie the two points in 
which the mbit of a planet intersects the plane of 
the ecliptic, the one through which the planet 
passes from the south to the north side of the 
ecliptic being called the ascending node (ft), and 
tho other the descending node ($?). As all the 
bodies of the solar system, whether planets or 
comets, move in orbits variously inclined to the 
ecliptic, the. orbit of each possesses two nodes, and 
ft straight line drawn joining these bivo points is 
called the hue of nodes of encTi body. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that as the earth moves in tho 
plane of the ecliptic she has no nodes. The places 
of the nodes are not fixed points ou the plane of 
the ecliptic, but are in a constant state of fluctua¬ 
tion, sometimes advancing (eastward), and at other 
times receding (moving westward). This motion 
is produced by tho mutual attractions of the 
planets, which tend to draw each of them out of 
the plane of its orbit; and it depends upon the 
relative positions of the planets with respect to 
another planet whether that planet's nodes shall 
advance or recede. On the whole, however, the 
majority of possible * relative positions,’ or con- 
.figurations, as they are called, is in favour of a 
retrograde motion; ami we find by.observation 
that in an average of many revolutions round the 
sun a constant rotrogradtUimi of the node takes 
place, The determination of this refciogrculaUun 
in the case of tho planets is a most complicated 
problem, as tlie separate action of each on the 
others 1ms to be taken into account. The re volu¬ 
tions of the planetary nodes are accomplished very 
slowly, never amounting to us much us a single 
degree in a century. The nodes of the lunar orbiL 
retrograde with much greater speed under the dis¬ 
turbing influence of the sum It is owing to tho fact 
that they complete a revolution in nearly eighteen 
Julian years and eleven days that series of 
eclipses regiilarly recur in that period. See 
Eclipses, Cubit, Perturbations ; and Ilei'sclid's 
Outlines of Astronomy. 

Nodes, in Botany. Sec Stem, 

Nodicr, Charles, a considerable French wiibor, 
was born at Besancon, 2<Jtli April 1780 (Saintc- 
Bcuve), in 1781 (Weiss), or even 1783 (QucVard), 
the son of a revolutionist lawyer. He lived a shifty 
life at Paris, Besanoon, Ddle, Laibach, and last 
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again at Paris, where ho was njvjioiiitud in 1823 to 
the librarian ship of tlio IUbliothfcqiic dc l’Aracnal. 
Ah a child mi ardent Jacobin, he became a loyalist 
at the Restoration, was elected to the Academy in 
1833. ami died 27th January 1844, He was a de¬ 
voted student of entomology, philology, and biblio¬ 
graphy, but liis importance in literature depends 
mainly upon the influence his personality exerted 
on tlio group of Romanticists of 1830. Most of his 
literary work is already forgotten, save his delight¬ 
fully fresh and fantastic short stories, of which 
may hero lie named Smarm, Ilisfoirc tin Hoi tie 
Ho/icnic ct de ses sept Chateaux, La Tte aux M idles, 
lads i(e las Sierras, La Lfgentle de Scaur Beatrix, 
Lranciscus Columna, and his volume of Fairy-tales, 
His Souvenirs de Jewicsse (1832) must not he taken 
too seriously. The (Euercs Completes (12 vols. 
1832-34) arc fur from complete. There are Lives 
hy Woy {1844) and Mine. Mdnessicr-Nodiev (1S67), 
See aka ^Leiiuiee W admirable dloge. 

No<L See Cham. 

Noetians, .See P at ru passu ns. 

Nogent-le-Rotroii, a town in the French 
department of Eure'efc-Loir, prettily situated on 
the Huisne, 93 miles by rail SW. of Paris. It is a 
long, well-built place, with the mined chateau of 
the great Stilly, his violated sepulchre, and a 
-statue of General Saint-Pol, who fell before 
Sebastopol. The Germans here won two fights, 
on 21st November 1870 and 6 th January 1871 . 
Pop, 7340, 

Nolssevillc, a village of France, o miles E. of 
Metz, where, on 31st August and 1 st September, 
Ba^ftino attacked the German besiegers of Metz 
with 120,000 men and COO gimp. He had some 
success on the first day, against the 41,000 men 
ami 23S gmis commanded by Slanteuil'e); hut on 
the second day gave up the attempt to break 
through the German line, which had been reinforced 
during the night hy 30,000 men and 162 guns. 

Nola, an episcopal city of Italy, 16 miles ENE. 
of Naples. It is built on the site of one of the 
oldest cities of Campania, founded hy the Antonians, 
and taken hy the Romans in the Sanmite war, 313 
B,G\ Augustus died hero, 14 A.n. Pop. 7490. 

Noli me tangere* See Lupus, Tubercle. 

Nollcltciis* Joseph, was horn in London, 11 th 
August 1737 , the son of a painter from Antwerp, 
Being placed in the studio of Sclieemakcrs the 
sculptor, he made such prog less that the Society 
of Arts repeatedly awarded him valuable prizes. 
In 17G0 ho settled in Koine. Ganick, whom he 
met there in the Vatican, immediately recognised 
bis countryman as the young sculptor to whom the 
prfecH had been awarded by tlio Society of Arts, 
sab to him for his bust, and paid him handsomely 
for it. Ho also executed in Rome a. bust of Sterne 
in term cotta, which added greatly to his repu¬ 
tation. After residing ten years in Romo lie 
returned to London, where he set up his studio) 
and the rcini tfttion lie had acquired in Koine was 
such that lie immediately had full employment, 
and within a year after (in 1771) wan elected an 
Associate of the Academy, and a Royal Acadc* 
midi an the following year. Ilis forte was in model¬ 
ling busts ; and through them he Iuih handed down 
the likenesses of most of the important personages 
who figured in Great Britain in tlio end of the 18th 
ami at the commencement of the 19tli century—of 
Samuel Johnson, who was his friend and frequent 
visitor, of Fox, l’ibfc, and other political characters. 
George III. also sat to him. Besides busts, Nollc- 
kcfrrt executed iiiutieixius eomniistieus for pMie 
monuments and statues. He also executed a 
number of classical and mythological statues and 
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| groups. He died in London, 23d A pi] l&23 t tear¬ 
ing iui children to inherit a foitune of £ 200 , 000 . 
Sue J. T. Smith’* Nollckcns and his Times {182-8). 

Nolle Prosequi, a term used in English law 
to denote that the plaintiff docs not intend to go 
further with the action. 

No illan’s Laud, a nmne applied to outlying 
districts in various countries, especially at one 
time to what now corresponds mainly to fxrirjim- 
land East (q.v.), and also to a territory of 80*000 
sq. ni. in South Australia. 

Nom (le Plume, fcomewlmt doubtful Flench 
for nom dc yuerre ov Pseudonym (q.v.). 

Nominalism, ft famous controverted doctrine 
of the middle ages, respecting the nature of oar 
general nr abstract ideas, nr of ‘univeivals/ lb 
was contemlcd hy some that abstractions—as a 
circle in the abstract, beauty, right—had a real 
existence apart from round things, beautiful 
objects, right actions. This was called Realism. 
Those who held the opposite view were called 
Nominalists, because they maintained tbnt there 
is nothing general hut names; the name 4 circle 1 
is applied to everything that is round, and is a 
general name; hut no independent fact or pro¬ 
perty exists corresponding to the name. Specifi¬ 
cally the controversy was ns to the existence of 
* umversals J nr of genera and suedes, and aro-e out 
of a passage in the Latin translation of Porphyry'a 
Isapoye. The watchwords of three schools were 
inuvcrsulia ante res, ' the uiiivcrsals before the 
concrete things,’of Platonic Realism; univcrsaUa 
in re, f tlio universals in the thing,’ held to be 
Aristotelian Realism ; mnvemdia post rm , 4 the 
universals after tlio thing, 3 covering both Nomi¬ 
nalism (that the universafs Were but flatus vocis , 
sounds) and Conceptualism (that tlio universal* 
had an existence in the mind of the thinker). 

Scholastic Realism of what was regarded as the 
Aristotelian type prevailed until the 11th century, 
when Roscelin defended a distinctly Nominalistic 
doctrine. Unhappily Jig applied Jiis philosophy to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, anti arrived ab u'tri- 
Iheistic heresy, which (and Nominalism with it) 
wan condemned by tlio church. Henceforward 
Nominalism carried with it, not unreasonably 
altogether, a savour of heresy and rationalism, 
and Realism was dominant, though the contro¬ 
versy raged throughout the 12Ui century. Abelard 
was a modified Realist; Alhcrtns Magnus, Aquinas, 
and Dims Scotus were Realists of a kind, though 
in the 13bh and 14th centuries the feud between 
Nominalists and Realists was no longer the central 
debate uf scholasticism. Nominalism triumphed 
with William of Ockham (died 1347), with wltom 
scholasticism may he hold to have begun to dis¬ 
solve. See Scholasticism, and works quoted 
there; the articles on the chief mcdiceval thinkers; 
the article Philosophy ; ami monographs hy 
Exner (1841), Kohler (1858), and Lihve (1876). 
Non-combatants. See Combatants. 
Noii-commissioneil Officers, in tho British 
army {sous-officicrs in tlio French, and nuter- 
offlzienn in tlie German), form & most valuable 
and important class, inteninjiliatc between tho 
commissioned officers and the men. It is essential 
that some persons in authority should live amongst 
the men, superintend their Mess (q.v.), leach them 
their drill and duties, take charge of small parties 
on duty and in the field, and, generally, overlook 
them in every way. None are so well fitted to do 
so as those who arc Relucted hum amongst the men 
themselves, after several years’ service as private 
soldiers, for promotion to non* com missioned rank. 
They must be well qualified by good conduct, tact, 
temper, education, and knowledge of military 
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iluties—iw tlio two last mentioned thoy must puss 
L-vamimtions—ami the efficiency of tliu corps will 
largely depend upon the way in which they do 
thiMv duty. Besides extra pay, they enjoy social 
privileges, find many obtain commissions ;la officers. 
All quartermaster and riding-masters, all officers 
of Die Coast Brigade Royal Artillery and CuasD 
Battalion Royal Engineers, and many combatant 
officers of cavalry and infantry cue selected from 
amongst them. They can only he reduced to the 
mats, or to a lower grade, hy sentence of a court- 
martial, and cannot be subjected to any minor 
punishment except a reprimand. The following 
ate included in the teun 1 non-commissioned 
officer:' inastor-guiiiiers, 3d class (who have 
charge of the armament and magazines in a 
fort), fitalY-clerks, all Sergeants (q.v.), Corporals 
(q.v.), and Bombardiers (q.v.). Sergeants have 
a separate Mo** (q.v.), and m most barracks there 
is a corporals* room. The proportion of non¬ 
commissioned officers to other soldiers in a bat¬ 
talion at wav strength is 91 to 959 j in ft regiment 
of cavalry, 83 lo 551 ; and in a battery of artillery, 
21 to 149. The following arc warrant officers, a 
class ranking fthnve no ii-com missioned officers from 
whom they are nearly all selected, but below 
officer* • Band mas tors, MiUnn l masters of more than 
twelve years" service, conductors of supplies or 
stores, masterguimers (1st and 2d class), super¬ 
intending clerks, 1st clft-tf st all-sergeants, sergeant- 
ninjors, and corporal-inajora. For the Navy, see 
Petty" Officers, 'Warrant Ofeiceiis. 

Nonconformists, a name sometimes given 
generally to nil sectaries who, at any period in 
English history since the establishment of Protes¬ 
tantism, have refused to conform to the doctrine and 
practices of the Episcopal Church,' It is used in a 
restricted sense to denote the clergy wiir> in 1GG2— 
two years after the Rent oration—left the Church 
of England rather than submit to the conditions 
of the Act of Uniformity. To 1727 the Presby¬ 
terians, Independents, and Baptists received some 
special legal recognition, and came lo he known as 
the Three Denominations, See England {Vnviicn 
op), P IlltS BYT Kill AT? ft, IS DEPENDENTS. &e. 

Noil-cflcctivc (Fr. non-activitt) is the term 
used to describe the status of officers of tins IUitUU 
army or navy who are on retired or Imlf-pay. Non¬ 
commissioned officers and men who are discharged, 
die, or desert are also said to become 'non- 
effective. 1 

Nones, .Sue Calends, 

Nonius itlajrccHiis, a Latin gmiiinmriau, of 
whose life nothing w known. Little can be made 
of his surname Tubnrticfflsfo, but at least we may 
date liitn later than the middle of the 2d century, 
as he frequently eopioA A> Gcdlui*, and earlier than 
the sixth, as he is fieqmmtly quoted by Prisciiui. 
His name is attached to a treatise in eighteen 
chapters, without arrangement or critical sagacity, 
but precious a* preserving inanv words in forgotten 
sum sen, and passages from books of ancient Latin 
authors now Josh A good edition is that by 
(jerliteh and Until < 184 ' 2 )j see aLo Professor 
Nettles hip* Kmnjs in Latin Literature (1885), 
A collation of the Harleian MS, of Nonius, by the 
late J. II. Onions (1852-89), was published in 
1882 in the Clarendon Press Anccdota. The last 
fc&vcu yeuis of this brilliant young scholar 1 ** life 
were devoted to preparing an* edition of the text 
of Nonius Marcella* for the Clarendon Press, 

Noujiirors the name given to that portion 
of the clergy in both England and Scotland who, 
having taken the oath of allegiance to James IL 
reused at the Revolution to take it to William 
and Mary. An not of parliament required thorn 
all to take this oath by 1st August 1(180, six 


months’ grace being allowed before deprivation ; 
but it was refused hy Archbishop Bancroft of 
Canterbury, by Bishops Ken of Bath and Wells, 
Turner of Ely, Fmmpton of Gloucester, Lloyd of 
Norwich, White of Peterborough, Thomas of 
Worcester, Lake of Chichester, anil Cartwright of 
Chester (tbe three last died during the year), and 
by about 400 of the English clergy. Jn Scotland, 
whore all the bishops refused the oath, Episcopacy 
was abolished in 1689, and moro blmn 300 clergy¬ 
men were thrust out; and not till the death of 
Prince Charles Edward in 1788 did tiie Protestant 
bishops in Scotland, ‘upon mature deliberation 
with their clergy, unanimously agree to comply 
with and submit to the government of King 
George III.,* nor until four yearn Inter did Lius 
bill for their relief receive tbe royal assent. Smith 
of the Tweed the schism was perpetuated by the 
consecration in 1694 of Hickes (q.v.) ami \Yng- 
stall'e as siiHYagan bishops of Tlielftml and Ipswich, 
in 1713 of Jeremy (’oilier (q.v.) and two others, ns 
also by the introduction ill 1718 of the ‘usages' 
(a new communion office, prayer for the dead, 
mixed chalice, &c.). Thereby ’however, for some 
thirteen years (ho Nonjurors themselves were split 
into two bodies, both oulstilling bishops, till the 
dispute was terminated hy the general adaption of 
the ‘ usages.A fresh breach occurred through the 
consecration in 1733 of Roger Lawrence by a single 
Scotch bishop; and this branch supplied sonic 
adherents to the rebellion 0 / the ’45, ju which none 
of the regular body wore involved. For, High 
Churchmen as were all the Non jurors, and believers 
in the doctrine of passive obedience, it is a great 
mistake to imagine that they were all Jacobites, 
or, at anyi-fito, active Jacobites; while, on the 
other hand, there were many active Jacobites who 
were not Nonjurors (for instance, Alterbury). 
Robert Gordon, the last of the regular Nun j tir¬ 
ing bishops, died in 1779; Booth, the last of the 
irregular Nonjurhig bishops, in 1805; and James 
\ eowell, probably the very last Non juror, long tlic 
sub-editor of Notes and Queries, in 1875. Non- 
jurors, not mentioned already, were Thomas Raker, 
Parte, Hearne, William Law, Charles Leslie, aud 
Robert Nelson (q.v.). 

Soe Jacobites, .aiu] work a there cited; Lnthbury’s 77V,v- 
lory 0 / the Nonjurora (1845); and Abbey mid Overtoil'll 
English Church in the Fiyhlvcnth Century (‘2d ud. 1887), 

Non Nobis Itoiuiiic. See Giuce at Meals. 

Non IPossumus (Lat., ‘wc cannot 1 ), a papal 
formula taken from Acts, iv. 20 (Vulgate), and 
saiil to have been used by Pope Clement VII. in 
rc ldy to Ilcnry VIlI.’s demand for tlic dissolution 
of his marriage with Catharine of Aragon; used in 
general expression for the refusal of the Homan 
curia to yield to the demands of the temporal power. 

Noil-residence. Sec Pluralism. 

Non-suit is ft legal term in England, which 
means blial, where a plaiiilifi a iu a jury trial finds 
he will lose his case owing to sjimio defect or acci¬ 
dent, lie is allowed to be non-suited, instead of 
Allowing ti verdict and judgment to go for tho 
defendant. But them is now, in general, no diffid¬ 
ence between the offieob of a non-suit and that of 
a verdict for the defendant. 

NOIMIKCV. See Desuetude. 

NoOtltft Sound, a harbour on tho west coasL 
of Vancouver Island, British Columbia, its entrance 
protected by an island of the same name, 

Norlicrtines, Sec Pubmonstratkhsiaxs. 

Nord, the most northerly department in France 
(whence its name), correspond tug with the former 
province of French Flanders, and bordering on 
Belgium and the Strait of Dover. Aim, 2193 so. 
in. ; pop. (1881) 1,603,259; (1886) 1,670,184, It is 
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composed of two parts, or ab least contracts near 
the middle at Armen Litres, on tho Lya, to a very 
narrow strip. . ft is watered hy the‘Scheldt ami 
the Sambrc, with their affluents, and l>y numerous 
canals. Next to that of the Seine, it is the most 
densely-peopled dcpailmcnt in Fiance; two of its 
cities have more than 100,000 inhabitants (Lillo 
and ftouhaix), and five more than 30,000. In 
blood tha people arc Flemish and Walloon in 
about equal proportions; some 177,000 still speak 
Flemish. The soil is fertile, well cultivated, and 
yields move abundant harvests than any other part 
of the country- the fisheries are productive, the 
mineral wealth very great, especially in coal; and 
for its manufacturing industries Nonl is in several 
respects the foremost of French departments—iron, 
machinery, porcelain, glass and mirrors, paper, 
candles, soap, chemicals, beet-sugar, and cotton, 
woollen, linen, anti silk cloths being all made on j 
ft large scale. It is abundantly equipped with j 
railways and navigable streams. The department 
msseascs five fortresses of the iirsfc class, ami has 
icon the scene of many great campaigns and 
battles. The arrondissements rue Lille, IJoiiai, I 
Cnmbrai, Valenciennes, Avesncs, Hazcbrouck, ami j 
Dunkirk. The chief town is Lille, the chief port 
Dunkirk. 

Nordenlmm. See Bremerilwex. 

XordcnskiOlri, Baron Nils Adolf Erik, 
Arctic navigator, was horn at Helsingfors in Fin¬ 
land, on 18th November 1832. He acquired a taste 
for mineralogy, geology, chemistry, and similar 
sciences from his father, the head of the mining 
department of Finland, ami studied them further 
at the university of his native town and at Berlin. 
In 1857 ho naturalised himself in Sweden, and in 
the following year was appointed head of tho 
nriuemJopical demrtmeufc oi the Royal Museum 
at Stockholm. During the next twenty yeans he 
frequently visited Spitsbergen; in 1804 lie com¬ 
pleted the measurement of an arc of the meridian 
there, and mapped the south of the island. After 
two preliminary trips to the month of the Yenisei, 
by which lie proved the navigability of the Kara 
Sea, lie successfully accomplished (June 1878— 
Sep tom her 1870), in the celebrated Vega , the 
navigation of the North-east Passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific along the north coast of 
Asia. On his return he was made a baron of 
Sweden (1880), and during tho next five years 
published the results of the journey in Voyage, of 
the Vega round Asia and Europe (Eng. trails. 2 
vo Is. 1881), Scientific Result a of ike Vega Expedi¬ 
tion (1883), and Studies and Investigations (1385). 
To Greenland, too, he has made two expeditions; 
members of his party on the second occasion (1883) 
reached a point 140 miles distant from the east 
coast, but without finding the ice-free interior 
Baron Nordenskiold believed to exist. Three 
yearn later lie published a hook on the icy interior 
of (ireenland. In 1891 lie proposed to lead an ex- 
ledifcion to the Antarctic polar region, the expense 
njing borne in part by the Australian colonies. 
For biographical details, see A. Leslie’s Arctic 
Voyages of A. E. Nordcnsfcjdld t 1S5S-70 { 1879). 

Nordemey* a small treeless island, lying 3 
miles off the coast of the Prussian district of East 
Friesland, and forms one of a.string of islands that 
line that coast. Area, 4 sq, m.; pop. 2S50. It 
enjoys a great reputation for son*bathing, and in 
summer may have 13,000 or 14,000 visitois. 

XordhmiSOH, a nourishing town of Prussian 
Saxony, pleasantly situated at the southern base 
of the" Harz Mountains, and the west end of Hie 
fertile Goldenc Am (‘golden plain'), on the Zorgo, 
48 miles hy rail NNV. of Erfurt, Sb Biasing, one 
of its seven churches, contains two paintings hy 


Cranach; and there are also a quaint town dial I, 
seventy extensive distilleries ot corn-brandy or 
' Nmdiiaiisevselmaps ’ (11,000,000 gals, per annum), 
and manufactures of tobacco, sugar, leather, chemi¬ 
cals, &c, Dating from 87-1, and in 1253 oieated a 
free Imperial city, Nordlmusen embraced the Re¬ 
formation in 1522, and in 1803 fell to Prussia, 
Pop, (187f>) 23,570 ; (18901 20,744. Sec works by 
Forstemiann (1825-55), Lesser (1800), and Gir,-di¬ 
ner (1880). 

NOrdlingeil, a town in the wc -,6 of Bavaria, 
is situated on the river Egor, 44 miles N\V, of 
Augsburg by mil. It lias a Gothic church (re¬ 
stored 18S0), with ft high tower anc! line organ, 
and /namifaetrues carpets. Here took place, Gth 
September 1043, the "rent battle in which the 
Swedes were defeated hy the Imperialists with a 
loss of 12,000 killed and wounded. Pop, 8095. 

If ore in a sandbank in the estuary of the 
Thames, 3 miles NIL of Slieerncss and* 47 Loin 
London. OH its east end is tho floating light, 
which revolves 50 feet above high-water. The 
uuniu is i commonly applied to the petition of the 
estuary in the vicinity of the Norc liglit and f-nml- 
hank. It was heie that the outbreak of the fleet, 
known ns the ‘mutiny at the Norc,' broke nut on 
20th May and lasted until 13th June 170/. The 
ringleader, Richard Parker, who had styled himself 
President of the ‘Floating Republic , 1 was hanged 
on the 30th from Hie yardarm of his ship; mula 
few other meu soon afterwards executed ur Hogged 
through the licet. The King's Own , hy Mairjafcj 
gives a sketch of the mutiny, 

Norfolk, fin important comity on the east coast 
of England, oval in shape, and in size yielding only 
to Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Devonshire, is 
hounded N. and NIL by the North Sea, >SE. and 
,S. by Suffolk, and W. by Cambridgeshire, Liticoln- 
.shire, and the Wash. With an extreme length 
and breadth of G 6 miles hy 42, it has an area of 
2119 sq. in. or 1,356,173 acres. X J np. (1801 } 273,371 i 
(IS31) 390,000; (1881) 444,740; (1889) 441,294. 
Its coast-line, upwards of 90 miles in length, is for 
the most part Hat, and skirted hy low dunes, except 
near (burner, and again ntHunstanton, whereclifls, 
from time to time undermined hy the sea, rise to a 
lioiglifc of from 100 to 200 feet, Inland the sinJaco 
is undulating, well timbered, and well watered, 
the principal rivers (by which, and by the Great 
Eastern and Eastern and Midlands Railways 
communication throughout the county is kept up) 
being Lhe Ouse, which Hows northward to the 
Wash, and the Bure, Yare, aud Waveney, which 
full into the sen near Yarmouth, and 'in their 
course link together the numerous lhoads (q.v.) 
situate in the north-eastern district. The soil 
consists chiefly of light loams and sands—in places 
there are extensive rabbit-wairens, find with so 
much wood (51,258 acres in 38S9) there is naturally 
an abundance of game. The climate, though in 
the spring-time cold owing to the prevalence of 
cant winds, is on the whole dry and healthy. 
Apart from lime, chalk, ami excellent brick-earth, 
no minerals of any importance arc worked, but 
agriculture in all its di fie rent branches is here 
brought to tho highest state of perfection : all the 
usual crops, especially turnips, swedes, and man¬ 
gold, are extensively cultivated; upwards of 3100 
acres arc occupied us market-gardens and orchards ; 
whilst great attention is paid to the rearing of 
turkeys and geese for the London markets, and on 
the rich marsh-lands in the extreme west of the 
comity, ns well as on the pastilles bordering the 
various rivets, great quantities of cattle are grazed. 
The principal manufactures nre noticed under 
NoRWfCH, and of other industries the most im¬ 
portant is the lierring-fishery connected with 
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Yarmouth ami other port*. Norfolk comprises 33 
hundreds* the city of Norwich, the municipal 
boroughs fit King’s Lyim, Great Yarmouth, ami 
Tliotfarci (parts of the two latter extending into 
HnlTolk), ami 736 civil parishes with part* of 9 
others, mostly in the diocese of Norwich. Its par¬ 
liamentary divisions are six in number, each return¬ 
ing one member, and the county council consists of 
76 members, Towns other than the foregoing are 
Durcliam, J>Ks, Dciwnbnm Market, North Wal- 
sba.ni, Kwaffhain, ami Wymondham, In the history 
of the county the most notable incidents lmve been 
the settlements within its borders of the Flemish 
refugees and Walloons in the reigns of Henry t, 
Edward IIL, and Queen Elizabeth; and Kefc’s 
lebcllion (1519). Many intciesting traces of the 
handiwork of its funner occupants arc still extant 
in Dig ruins of priories at Gas tic Acre, Thetforil, 
and 'Wfilbinghftin, in tho castles of Norwich, Castle 
Rising (where Queen Isabella was confined a pris¬ 
oner), mid Cuisfcor, in earthworks at Euckciilmm, 
Oiiistor, and The third, and in the old halls of BUck- 
Jing (the homo of the Boleyus), Holkhnm, Hough¬ 
ton, Oxhurgh, and East i kins ham, Among Norfolk 
* worthies' (omitting tho^c noticed under Norwich) 
arc to he found the names of Gonvillc (founder of 
the college at Cambridge which bears Iris name), 
Sir John Fastolf, the Earl of Surrey* Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Skelton and Shad well (poeh-laiu’eate), 
Sir Edward Coke, his descendant tlio Earl of 
Leicester, Spell nan (the antiquary), Sir Roger 
L’Estmnge, Sir Clondesley Shovel, Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole and hi* son Horace, Blame held (Die topo¬ 
grapher), Tom Paine, Windham (the statesman), 
William Godwin, Lord Nelson, Professor Poison* 
Manky (inventor of life-saving apparatus), Sir 
Astley Cooper, Elizabeth Fry, Fowoll Buxton, 
Lord Cranwortli, Captain Marryat (the novelist), 
Cat ten n ole (the painter), Borrow (the Romany 
Ilye), Buhver Lytton, ami llider Haggard. For 
the I)ukes of Norfolk, sec Howaud, 

See the county histories by Ulomtifiuld (H vols. 
1805-10), Chambers (2 vote. 1829), Rye (1885), and 
White (new cd, 1890); also A* D, Bayne's £tarfern 
England (2 vols. 1073), G. (J. Davies’ Norfolk Broads 
and Itivers (1834), and Jessopp’s A ready ( 1887). 

Norfolk, a city and port of entry of Virginia, 
on the right bank of the Elizabeth River, S miles 
from Hampton Roads, ami 33 miles from the ocean. 
The city is irregularly bull b on low ground, and 
contains a city ball, mechanics’ anil masonic balls, 
custom-house, military academy, and Catholic 
seminary. Its lav^c deep harbour is defended by 
Fort Calhoun ami Fortress Monroe. A govern¬ 
ment navy yard, dry-dock, and hospital are at 
Gosport, a naval suburb of Portsmouth, on tho 
opposite hank of the river. Norfolk ships con¬ 
siderable quantities of cotton, oysters, and early 
fruits and vegetables; lines of steamers connect 
it with Now York find other cities, and three 
canals end here. The town was burned by tho 
British in 177G. Fov the engagement between Die 
Mend mac and the Monitor^ fought off Norfolk, sec 
Navy Pop, (1870) 19,229 * (1880) 2L,9GG> 
Norfolk Island lies in the Western Pacific, 
about half-way between New Zealand atul New 
Caledonia, 400 miles NNW. of the former. The 
coasts me high (mean altitude, 400 feet) and steep, 
and the surface generally uneven, rising in Mount 
Pitt to 1050 feet. The island is G miles long, and 
lias an area of 13k scj. in, The soil is fertile and 
well watered, aiul the climate healthy. Tlie 
Norfolk Island Pine grows to a height of 200 feet; 
llie Norfolk Island Cabbage is a dwarf pine, 
Norfolk Island was discovered by Cook in 1774. 
Between 1788 uml 18(h), and again between 1826 
ami 1855, it was a penal settlement for convicts 
sent from New South Wales. In 1856 many of the 


inhabitants of Pitcairn Island (q.v.) were trans¬ 
ferred liitherby the British government. In 1888 
the pop. was 7*41. This includes about 150 Melan¬ 
esian buys and girls being educated at Bishop 
PafctesoiPs mission-stiltion of St Barnabas, Norfolk" 
Iskud being the headquarters of the diocese of 
Melanesia, which was founded in 1861. The 
people govern themselves, under the superin¬ 
tendence of the government of New South W ales * 
they fish, farm, and supply provisions to passing 
vessel*. 

Norhnm C’astlc* ^ lG Border fortress of the 
Bishops of Durham, on the right hank of the 
Tweed, 8 miles S\V. of Berwick. Founded in 
1121, and deemed imwegmiblc in 1522, it bus 
memories of Kings John, Edward J., and James 
IV., but is known best through Mannion. Tho 
picturesque ruins comprise ft great square keep, 
70 feet high. »See Hubert Jcrniiigham’s NorJuttn 
On&tlc (18S3). 

Nor icinn, a Roman province, situated between 
RluuLUi on the west and Fmuionia on the east, 
and corresponding to the picsonfc states of Austria 
proper south of the Danube, Slyria, Carinthia, and 
part of Salzburg. The Roman emperor Dnisus 
subdued the native Celtic N oriel m Tuurisci in 
15 n,C. The name survives in the None Alps; 
sec Alps. 

Normal Schools, or Training-collet ks, 
institutions where teachers are instructed in the 
principles of their profession ami trained in the 
practice of it. See Education, Yol. 1Y. pp. 211, 
217. 

Norman Architecture* a style originated 
and chiefly used by the Normans. Soon after their 
conquest of the north of France they began to erect 
churches and cathedrals in memory of their vic¬ 
tories; and, not contented with the small churches 
then common in France, they desired to erect moim- 
inentH worthy of their great cOnquesLs. They 
accordingly expanded the dimensions, while to a 
great extent retaining the style of thci buildings 
they found iu the north of Francej though they 
seem also to have borrowed sonic of their ideas 
from the Rhino (sea (tOTHIO AlicuiiTKCTUKis). 

- The leading characteristics of their style were 
size and massiveness. They adopted the old Latin 
plan (derived from the Basilica) of central and side 
aisles; and at the cast eml they in variably placed 
a semicircular apse. They seized on the tower as 
a distinguishing feature, and developed it a* their 
style progressed. The ornaments are simple and of 
great variety, hut the most common and distinctive 
cue the zigzag, billet, chevron, nail-head, The 
windows ami doors arc simple, with semicircular 
arched heads—tho former without tracery, Tho 
tympanum of the door-arch in occasionally filled 
with sculpture. The nave-arches are carried some¬ 
times on single pillars, hut more frequently, especi¬ 
ally as the style advanced, on piers with shafts. 
The shafts are almost always recessed in nooks (or 
‘nook shafts’). Owing to the great size of (lie 
buildings the architects were unable at lir&tto vault 
the main aisle, which, accordingly, had usualJv 
a wooden roof, the side aisles only being vaulted. 
The masonry is mdc, the joints being large, ami 
tlm stones generally unhewn. The style prevailed 
from about the beginning of the 10th century (ill 
the death of William the Conqueror, near Die end 
of the 11 tli century. There are many examples in 
Normandy, tho churclies at Caen being well-Known 
buildings of the date of 'William, 

This style of architecture was brought into 
England by the Normans at the Conquest, 1006. 
They there extended the scale of the buildings, ns 
they had done in Normandy, preserving, however, 
many local peculiarities of the Saxon style, which 
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tiiey found in the country. The chapel of Sfc 
John, on the second iloor of the While Tower of 
London, ia the earliest example of pure Norman 
work in England, that ancient keep having been 
huilt hy William the Conqueror in 1078. Them 
arc, however, many building, both in England and 
Scotland, which date from before tlie end of the 12tli 


century, when the pointed style began to he used; 
Durham, Liadisfarne, Canterbury, Dunfermline are 
partially Norman, besides many other churches and 
castles, The Anglo-Norman is heavier than the 
French-Norman, the cylindrical nave piers of the 
English buildings being much more massive than 
those of French works. To relieve this heaviness 
the chevron, spiral, and other groovings were cut 
in the piers. The mouldings and forma of doors 
and windows are the same as those of Normandy, 
There is one remarkable difference In the plans of 
the Early Norman churches in the two countries ; 
in Franco the apse at the east end is always semi¬ 
circular, hut in England this form was gradually 
given up, anil towards the end of the style the 
square east end was generally adopted, 

NoJ*Jnmil)>b a town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, 3$ miles SE., and mainly within the 
parliamentary boundary, of Middlesborougli. Top. 
7714, lb has given the title of marquis in 1094 
to John Sheffield fq.v.), Earl of Mulgrave and 
afterwards Duke ol Buckinghamshire, as also in 
1838 to Constantine Henry Phipps (1797-1803), 
previously Earl of Mulgrave, anti a distinguished 
statesman. 

Normandy* formerly a province of Prance, 
lying along the seaboard of the English Channel, 
between Brittany and French Flanders, its eastern 
boundaries being marked by the little rivers Eu 
and Epte, and its western by the Cou&non. In 
area it corresponded approximately to the modern 
departments of Seme-Inftrieure, Eure, Ohio, 
Calvados, and Manche, its capital being Rouen. 
It is on tlie whole a fertile region, with well- 
cultivated fields and many smiling orchards, filled 
with apple-trees, from the fruit of which eider is 
made* The people arc intelligent and industrious, 
ami rank amongst the best and most energetic 
of French provincials. When the Romans were 
master* of trail 1 this portion of tho country formed 
part of Gallia Litgaunens-is See mulct; after the 
Flanks’ invasion it made a constituent part of 
the kingdom of Neustria, and waa given by Charles 
the Bald to the Duke of Paris. From the middle 


of the 9th century its coasts were Jianiutl by the 
vikings or sea-ravel's uf tlie noi th (»eeNojiTIiAIKS) ; 
shortly after the 30th century began they <?*fcal>- ; 
Rsherf themselves in such force a Jang the Seine 
that Charles, king of the Western Kingdom, 
waa glad to make a definite agreement with 
their leader Rolf (Kollo, Kou) at Clair-sur-Epte 
in 012. Rolf, Duke of the North men, 
became the vassal of the king, but 
wrested his lands fiotn the Duke of 
Paris, and consequently liad him for 
ail enemy all lib life. Rolf at the 
i^mne time became lioimmilly a Chris¬ 
tian, taking at his baptism tlie name 
of Robert. His .successor was his son 
William Lorigword, who declared 
himself King Charli 1 * a vassal in 927. 
His father bad conquered lands to tlie 
uW of those originally granted to 
him ; 'William added the Cotoirtin, or 
peninsula of Manche, and lbus ex¬ 
tended the duchy westwards to Brit¬ 
tany and Hie sen. This be seems t* 
ve done partly with the help of 
now*comers from the north, who 
settldl them, Thus there weie strik¬ 
ing dillerencos between eastern and 
western Nonuandy: the foinicr 
i up idly adopted Christianity* the 
Fiencli language [tongue f/Vif), anti 
the manners and custom a of the 
French, whilst tlie newer districts 
fltuck sturdily to their heathen faith ; 
and customs and their native Norse tongue. Open 
war was waged between the rival parties not only . 
during the lifetime of William, but in the reign of 
his soil and successor, Richard the Fearless (013- 
096), who only overcame the heathen and »Scatidi- 
navian party with tlie help of King Louis and tho 
Duke of Paris, Louis then attempted to make 
himself master of Normandy—Richard being a 
youth—but was frustrated by Hugh of^Paiis, who 
now sided with the Normans^ in 987 Hugh be¬ 
came king of the Western Kingdom of Francej 
and the good understanding established between 
Normandy and Franco lasted from that time 
down to the accession of lVilliani* the Conqueror 
of England. Richard the Good, son of Richard 1 
the Fearless, began to rule in 006, and, dying in 
1020, left his sou Rich aid ns his successor. It was 
during his reign that Novtnuumia began to le sub¬ 
stituted for Land of the Northmen; bonce Normandy 
and Normans. The second Richard’s sister Emma 
married, first Etliolreil of England, and second 
Canute (Knut) of Denmark and England; this 
knit the first close ties between the ruling families 
of England and Normandy. The third Richard was 
succeeded after a reign of two years by his brother 
Robert, who died on hie way back from a pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem in 1035, leaving as the heir to his 
duchy Ilia natural son William, at that tune a toy. 
During William’s minority tlie duchy was the 
scene of anarchy mul confusion. The western 
portion made an attempt to assert its independ¬ 
ence, an attempt crushed by William with tlie 
help of the king of France at \ ai-^s-Dunqs 
(1017). The next twenty years are written glori¬ 
ous in the annals of Normandy. \\ illiam ruled 
with vigour and prudence; bo fostered the noble 
houses, but kept a firm hand on the nobles; en¬ 
couraged tho can relics, yet preserved tlie control ol | 
church matters himself; thoroughly established 
tlie feudal system; gave countenance and support 
to learning {Laii/ranc, Aitfehn}; and favoured Lbe 
building of i uagiri ficen fc ahliqys, H e al so waged war 
with the Count of Anjou, bis southern neighbour, 
for the county of Maine, and conquered iL in 1003 ; 
and even fought against the king of France* iriio 
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«#avc asaUiancc to rebels against William’s rule. 
^AfUv the conquest of England (q*v.) Maine re¬ 
volted timl had to he subdued again, William's 
son Robert rebelled against him in Normandy, and 
a war broke out with France, in which William 
(q. v.) lost his life. The incapable Duke Hubert 
mortgaged his duchy to his brother William Rufus, 
and went crusading to the East. After his return 
he was defeated and imprisoned by his brother 
Henry I., who ruled Normandy till liis death 
(1135), notwithstanding the efforts of Robert’s 
son William to dislodge him. After the acces¬ 
sion of Stephen in England Matilda's husband, 
GcnftVey of Anjou, gradually made himself master 
of Normandy (1139-45), but after reigning live 
years lie resigned it to his son, afterwards lfcnry 
II. of England. Richard I. and John were the next 
dukes. Rut the duchy was taken away from 
John by the king of France (\203-4), on fcfie plea 
that as the murderer of his nephew Arthur he 
(John) hud forfeited ids French liefo. The claim 
to the title was, however, cully formally renounced 
l»v Henry III. in 1259. Twice .subsequently 
Normandy was in English hands: Edward HI, 
conquered ifc in 134(», ami Henry V. in 1417-18 ; hut 
the English were Nimby driven out in 1450. The 
Channel Islands (rp v.) arc a remnant of the Nor¬ 
man possessions still belonging to the descendants 
of the Noiniftn kings of England. For map, sec 
Franco in provinces; for the Nornnui Fiencli and 
Anglo-Norman literature, see English Litera¬ 
ture, Vol. IV. p. 300 ; Franck, Vol. IV. p r 785 } 
and Romance Lanuumiks. 

Customary Law of Normandy.— The duchy 
was governed by customary law, which gre^v up 
principally out of local usages ; at liibt it was the 
same as the customary law of England. Even 
down to the present day the law administered in 
the loyal courts of the Channel Islands is virtually 
the old customary law of Normandy. One feature 
survives in the Cry of Haro {q-v.). This ancient 
customary law of Normandy seems to have bcon 
collected In writing <m three separate occasions. 
The earliest col lection was apparently written 
down by private peiaima in 12(H) anti about 12*20, 
and had no official character; the third collection 
(1595) is n. revised edition of the second, the Grand 
Coutiunki\ completed early in the 14th century. 
See Sir Travels Twig* in Amdcnig, 24th June 1882, 

See ITcoinan, Norman Conquest (5 void. 1877); Ffll- 
grave, Histori! °f Nonna wig (4 vola. 1878); Blanche, 
The Oowtuem' and, hit Companions (1874); Spence, 
Dreamland in Jlhlnrg ( L890); and topographical works 
by black burn (1809) ami It. Mftcquuid (1874). 

Normmifoii, & town in tbu West Riding of 
Yorkshire, by rail 3 mites NE, of Wakefield and 
10 SR. of Leeds, mi important railway junction, and 
seat of coal-mining and iron-working. Pup. 8038. 

Norilri, the Parcw of Scandinavian mythology, 
were three inuidcim, by name Urd, Verdamli, 
and Skuld—i.e. Fast, Present, and Future. They 
sit- by the well of l T rd, under the world-tree 
Ygdrasil in Asgard, and there determine the fate 
both of gods and men. Besides these three there 
arc many inferior Horns both good and had, 
answering to the genii of classical mythology; to 
such are attributable the unequal destinies of men 
ill the world. Women who possessed the power of 
prediction or magic also bore this name. 

XoronUa* Fernando, a group of small islands i 
belonging to Brasil, in tlio South Atlantic, about 
200 miles ENI3. of Capo San Roque. The group, 
which comiirises a main island, (U miles long and 
about 2 broad, and several Mimtler islets, is of 
volume character, phonohte ami other rocks of 
lute formation resting on a foundation of basalt. 
A curious calcareous sandstone is also common. 


consisting of sand and fi agin cuts of shells, rendered 
firm by the action of water. The climate is healthy, 
and the trade-winds keep the temperature moderate. 
The islands arc fertile, and maize, sugar, sweet 
potatoes, casuvas, melons, ami bananas arc raked. 
The low hills and valleys of the main island arc 
thickly wooded; a smfc of tig ( Ficus nor on fun ), like 
the Banyan (q.v.), drops aerial loots from its 
branches. The group was visited in 1775 by 
Captain Cook, and in 1832 by Darwin, who in¬ 
vestigated its geology. - The Challenger Expedition 
explored the Mimllei’ islands. The main island 1ms 
been made a penal settlement, where about 1500 
convicts are kept, guarded by ‘200 soldiers, 

Norristown* Capital of Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, on the left hank af the river Schuyl¬ 
kill (crossed by three bridges to Bridgeport), 17 
miles by mil N VW of Philadelphia, It contains a 
lino marble court-house, a state asylum for the 
insane, a number °f cotton-mills and woollen- 
factories, rolling-mills and foundries, llouv-mills, 
ami manufactories of glass, tacks, &c. Pop. (1880) 
13,003; (1890) 10,730. 

Norrk hiring, the fir^fc manufacturing town of 
Sweden after Stockholm, slamls at the head of the 
BrAvilc, 113 miles by rail SW, of Stockholm, and is 
a well-built modern town. First founded in 1384, 
it has been several times destioycrt by tiro. The 
rapid river MotaJa, which connects Lake Vetter 
with the Riavik, awl which is spanned by several 
substantial bridges, a fiords considerable water¬ 
power, by which the numerous m min factories arc 
worked. Here are cloth-mills, cotton spinning and 
weaving, manufactures of sugar, paper, tobacco, 
&c., and shipbuilding (gunboats, &c.). Hero 
diaries IX (1004) ami Giistiivus IV. (1800) were 
crowuedv Pop- ( 1880 ) 28^903. 

Norse. See Iceland, Saga, Scandinavia, 
Northmen, 

North* a family famous in the history of Eng¬ 
land, Lhu most illustrious mcmhois of which wore 
three of the; sons of Dudley, fourth Baron North of 
Kirtling in Canibridges!ihe, all of whose lives 
fortunately were written by their youngest brother 
Roger, who has also bequeathed to posterity an 
interesting and characteristic, but unfinished, auto¬ 
biography. These have all been collected by Dr 
Jessopp (3 vok 1890). —Silt Edward North { 1496- 
1504) was famous as a lawyer, and was created 
Baron North of Kirtling in Cambridgeshire in 
1554. His second son was Sir Thomas North, of 
whose life we know hut little save that he was still 
living in 1003 when the third edition of his trans¬ 
lation of Plutarch (first 1579)was published, This 
work, a translation from the French of Amyot, 
remains a noble momvmenl of English, ami was 
beyond doubt one of the fountains from which 
Shakespeare drew his knowledge of ancient history. 
There is an admirable edition of the portions relating 
to' Shakespeare by Professor Skcafc (1875). Other 
translations by North were The Dlall of Princes, 
from a Fiench version of Guevara (see Euphuism ), 
ami The, Mora11 Philosophic o/Drni, from the Italian 
(i570; newcd. by Jowjih .Jacobs, J 888 h—O ka l<u:n t 
the eldest son of the fourth Baton North, was created 
Lord Grov of Roll entail, Ini t on the death 6\^;. of 
Ids son, "William, sixth Baron North (1734), tho 
barony of Gicy ceased, and tlmt of North devolved 
upon his cousin, Francis, third Baron Guilford. Ilo 
was created Earl of Guilford in 1752, and his son, 
the second Earl of Guilford and eighth Lord North, 
was the famous statesman under George til. The 
third car] had only three daughters, between whom 
the barony of North of Kirtling fell into abeyance 
on his lordship’s death in 1802, until in 1841 ifc 
vested in Susan, baroness North (1797-1884), 
whose son, William-Henry John, succeeded as 
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eleventh Ilaron North in 1884. Tim other honour;, 
of the third earl devolved upon his brother, 
Francis, fourth earl; and next on another brother, 
Frederick, fifth earl; on whose death in 1827 the 
earldom reverted to his cousin, Francis, sixth carl \ 
who was succeeded by his grandson, Dudley- 
Francis, seventh earl; and lie in his turn, in 1885, 
by his son, Frederick-George, eight lx Earl of Guil¬ 
ford,— Francis North, second son of Dudley, 
fourth Baron North, was bum 22 «l October 1037 . 
Fie had his education at Bury and St John's 
College, Cambridge, studied law at the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar in 1655. He 
worked hard, was judicious in his- drinking, and 
more than prudent in his marriage, and was 
knighted and made Solicitor-general in 1871, and 
Attorney-general in succession to Sir He image 
Finch but two year* later. In U374 Ilc became 
Lord Chief-justice of the Court of Common Ideas. 
Afi far from being the despicable creature of 
Macaulay’s picture as the saint and sage of 
bis brother's eiilogiuiii* he knew how to make 
interest for himself, and quickly became a privy, 
councillor, and in 1682 Lord-keeper of the Great 
Seal, ami Baron Guilford (September 1033). Wo 
know of his love for mimic, his kindness to his 
brothers and Bisters, 1 m dislike of witchcraft trials, 
and his distrust of all the many plots of the time. 
After the kind's death lie was much vexed by the 
intrigues and insolence of Sunderland and Jeffreys, 
bub soon alter died, 5tb September 1835.—Sm 
Dudley North, the third son, was bom 18th May 
1641, and, like his brothers, educated at Bury. 
Even at school lie was a trader, and at an early 
age he was bound to a Turkey merchant in 
London. Ever the industrious apprentice, he yet 
solaced himself with cock-fighting and swimming. 
Ho made a voyage to Archangel, next to Smyrna, 
where he settled for some years iu trade. After¬ 
wards lie settled in Constantinople, returning to 
England some years after with a considerable 
fortune, which lie continued to increase by keeping 
an interest in the Levant trade. He became one 
of the sherids of London, and was pliant enough in 
the interest of the crown. lie was knighted, married 
the widow Lady Gunning, and was appointed a 
Commissioner of Customs, next of the Treasury, 
then of the Customs again. Under James II. be 
satin parliament for Banbury, and after the Revolu¬ 
tion made but a sorry defence of his actions as 
sheri61 He was a keen eyed observer of men and 

manners, had great mechanical genius, amission for 
architecture, aiul quite extraordinary ability ns a 
financier. Indeed, bis Discourses upon Trade (1691) 
anticipate in a striking manner some of the? Ideas of , 
Adam Smith, He died 31st December 1691.— Dr 
John North, the fifth son, was Lorn in London, 4th 
September 1645, was educated at Buiy, and entered 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1661, becoming follow 
there iu 16G6, He was strangely timid, yet a 
severe student, solacing himself by book-buying and 
by keening great spiders in wide glass bottles. Ho 
succeeded Barrow as Master of Trinity College in 
1677, became clerk of the closet to diaries II., and 
died, after a long and grievous sickness, in April 
1683.— Roger North, the sixth and youngest 
brother, was born at Tostock in Suffolk, 3d Sep¬ 
tember 1653, educated at Bury and Jesus College, | 
Cambridge, entered the Middle Temple, and under; 
the in 6 nonce of his brother the lord-keeper, eooii rose 
to a lucrative practice at the bar. At the Revolution 
his hopes of advancement were closed, and lie cast 
in his lot with the nonjuring party, and retired to 
his estate of Rough am in Norfolk, where he indulged 
the family passion for building, and acted as trustee 
for liis great brother’s estate at AVroxton. In 1606 
lie married, and lived henceforth the life of a country 
gentlema/i and virtuoso, his only unusual tastes 
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being a passion for acquiring books, am) for plant- 
I iug trees, lie died 1 st March 1734. If is three 
! hyper-culnghlic biographies, hi* autobiography, 
with all its naivete of detail and its amusing pre¬ 
judices,. and liis Rmniai (1740) of Dr White 
I Rennet's Iltatary of Euyfond give him a place in 
j English literature ‘nob quite commensurate with 
own merits.— Fiusdebick North, eighth Lend 
NoiLh and second Earl of Guilford, a famous 
English minister, was horn April 13, rja- 2 , ami 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, Oxford. 
When only twenty-two lie entered the House of 
Commons, and was made a Lord of the Treasury 
in 1759, having inherited the Tory politics of 
his ancestors. On the death of diaries Tm\ nriiend 
in 1767 he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, a post for 
which he was well qualified by bin eloquence, 
good-Itumour, wit, and readiness of resource, 
even against such antagonists as Fox and Burke. 
In 1770 ho succeeded the Duka of Grafton as 
prime-minister. North was largely responriMe for 
the measures that hi ought about the loss of 
America ; as a minister he was too ready to suv- 
re[idor hU own judgment to that of the narrow-* 
minded and obstinate king. Indeed, North was 
called by Horace Walpole tliu ostanibh minister; 
the mil minister was George 1 IL In 1778 be 
lcuoiinccd the right of taxing Hie colonies, already 
seeing that the war was hopelos, and in 1782 he 
resigned. “With North’s reth ement came to au eml 
the king's scheme of governing the country by his 
own will, and ruling the House of Commons by 
thinly-disguised corruption. North was succeeded 
by theMawiufe of Hocking ham, on whose death Lord 
Shelburne became premier. Fox’s dislike of the 
terms of peace with America led him to enter into a 
coalition with North, whom Jig had for eo many 
years inveighed against as a minister without fore- 
sigh t, treacherous, vacillating, and incapable. North 
and Fox took alike under the Duke iif Portland 
in I783j but the coalition destroyed Fox’s popu¬ 
larity, and the Portland administration onlv lasted 
a few months. North was afllicted by blindness 
during the last five years of liis life. He succeeded 
to the earldom of Guilford in 1790, 011 the death 
of his father, and died 5 th August 1792, —Brown- 
low North, evangelist, was grandson of that 
Browulow North (1741-1820), Bishop of Lichfield, 
Worcester and Winchester, whose son succeeded 
in 182" as sixth Earl of Guilford. Born at Chelsea, 
Jannmy C, 1819, he spent six years at Eton, 
travelled abroad, gambled, and lived much iu the 
north of Scotland, but underwent convention in 
1854, and thereafter devoted himself entirely to 
evangelical labour* under the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, as well as in Ireland and England, He died 
at Tullichewan in Dumbartonshire, November 9, 
1875. See his Life by 1 C. Moody-Stuaft () 878), 

Nor til Adams, a manufacturing village of 
Massachusetts, picturesquely situated on the 
Hoodie River, near the west end of the Iloosae 
Tunnel (q.v,), 143 miles by rail W, by N. of 
Boston. It bos a large number of woollen and 
cotton mills, shoe and print-cloth factories, ft 
foundry, Ac, Pop. (1880)12,5-10. 

Northallerton, the capital of tho North 
Hiding of Yorkshire, 30 miles NNVA of York. 
It lias a town-hall (] 874); a fine cruciform church, 
Norman to Perpendicular in style; a cottage 
hospital (1877); and sites of ft Banian camp anrl 
a Norman castle of the bishops of Barham. At 
Standard Hill, 3 miles N., was fought, on 22cl 
August 1138, the great battle of the Standard, in 
which Archbishop Thurston routed David I. of 
Scotland, and wlucli got Us name from the banners 
of SS, Peter, John of Beverley, and Wilfrid, hiing 
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out from a car in the English host (ace Flag, Vol. 
IV, ji, 662). Plain 1640 to 1S32 Northallerton 
returned, two members, nml then till 1895 cue. 
Pop. 3092. Bee the History of Northallerton by 
Ingledew (1S53), and that by Hay well (1S8G). 

Northampton, the capital of Northampton* 
shire, ami n comity, pari lain cut ary, and in mrieipnl 
borough, is seated on rising mound on the left 
bank of the river Neil, Gti miles N4Y. by N. of 
London arid 50 BE. of Birmiimliain. It lias a fine 
town-hall (1801-04), to which other municipal 
oHices liave more recently been added at a cost of 
£‘24J)0U ; ft coiuity hull, noticeable for its decorated 
ceiling ; coin exchange (1850); museum, free 
library, and schools of science and art {enlarged 
1889)'; several large hospitals; a theatre (1S84); 
infantry barracks (1797; rebuilt 18/7-78); and 
thirteen clmrdico, the most interesting of which 
are St Peter’s (Norman), St Sepulchre's (Norman 
ami Decorated, one of the few remaining round 
churches in England), All-Saints’ (rebuilt subse¬ 
quent to 1075, but with a line west tower partly 
Noiman), ami St Giles’ {cruciform). The principal 
manufacture is that of boots and shoes, the town 
being the English centre of that industry; a con¬ 
siderable trade is carried on in the dressing of 
leather, some lace is made, and extensive breweries 
are also in operation. On the outskirts of the 
town is a line racecourse, on which meetings are 
held annually in April ami November. Pop. 
(1801) 7020 f (1831) 15,351; of tho municipal 
borough (1881), 51,881, and of the parliamentary 
borough, which returns two members, 57,544.—Of 
the many stirring events of which Noi thanipton 
has been the theatre, the principal arc it* burning 
by the Danes (1010); the rebuilding, and erection 
of its castle (of which no traces now remain) by 
one Simon dc St Liz (t?. 1075); its siege by the 
barons (1215), when garrisoned for King John; 
the establish meat of its university (1250), which 
was abolished some few years later ; the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty (LU8) by which tlio independence 
of Scotland was formally recognised; tliC ( hold¬ 
ing of many parliaments; royal visits by lUchard 
L (in Avliose reign ft royal mint was established 
here), John, TIenry III. (who here received homage 
from Alexander II. of Scotland}, Edward I., Queen 
Elizabeth, and Charles I.; a battle (10th July 1460) 
fought in the meadows below the town between 
Henry VI. and the Yorkists, in which the former 
was defeated and made prisoner; a visitation of 
the plague (1037), which in five months claimed 
500 victims; tho mustering here in 1042 of tho 
parliamentary forces under Lord E*sex on the out¬ 
break of the' Civil War; and a great live (20th 
September 1G75) which almost entirely destroyed 
the town. 

Northampton* capital of Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts, stands near the west bank of the 
Connecticut Liver (here crossed by a bridge to 
Hadley), 103 miles by rail \Y. of Dos ton ami 3 miles 
N\Y. of Mount Holyoke. It contains the state 
lunatic asylum, the Clarke Institute for deaf-mutes, 
ft public library, housed in the handsome Memorial 
Hall, and Hmitli College for women. The manu¬ 
factures are of importance, and include paper, silk, 
cotton and woollen goods, sewing-machines, cut¬ 
lery, baskets, brushes, jet ornaments, &c. Pop. 

(1880} 12,172 ; (1885) 12,806. 

Northamptonshire, or Northants, a mid¬ 
land, county of England, C7miles long, and 25 where 
broadest, is surrounded by the counties of Rutland, 
Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buck¬ 
ingham, Oxford, and Warwick. Aren, 984 sq. m.j 
or 629,912 acres, of which more than half is pas¬ 
ture. Pop. (1801) 131,757; (1841) 199,208; (1831) 
272,555; (1889) 301,695. In the north-east near 
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Peterborough the county is flat, and forms part of 
the Bedford Level {ci. v.), but elsewhere the surface 
is undulating, the highest ground—about 800 feet 
above the sea-level—being found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Daventiy. It is traversed by tlio London 
and North-Western, Midland, ftnd Great Nor thorn 
railways, and communication by water is main¬ 
tained by the Nen and the Welland, which are the 
chief rivers, as also by the Grand Junction, Union, 
and Oxford canals. The soil, a black, peaty mould 
in the north-east, and a brown loam on the uplands, 
is on the whole very productive. Corn and green 
crops are largely grown, but, as compared with the 
previous year, the area of land devoted to those 
crops in 18S0 showed a decrease of 9680 acres. On 
the broad pastures many cattle are grazed, and 
dairy-funningis caviled on, but, although Northants 
is a great hunting county, the Weeding of horses is 
not much encouraged. The principal minerals arc 
limestone, which is quarried in the north-east, and 
ironstone of excellent quality, which is found near 
Kettering and Wellingborough; in 1839 the amount 
of ore produced was j ,257,080 tons, whilst 230,820 
tons of pig-iron were made. The manufactures are 
inconsiderable apart from those noticed under 
Northampton. Tlio county comprises twenty bun- 
dieds, tho municipal boroughs of Brack ley, Da von - 
try, Higliam Ferrers, Northampton, Peter borough, 
and Stamford (thelufct two extending into Hunting¬ 
donshire and Lincolnshire), and lias in all 344 civil 
►aiislies, with parts of four others, almost entirely 
u the diocese of Peterborough. The parliament¬ 
ary divisions are four, each returning one member, 
whilst the county council (exclusive of that for the 
Soke of Peterborough, which 1ms forty members) 
numbers sixty-eight. In history the principal inci¬ 
dents connected with the county, omitting those 
noticed under Northampton (its capital), have be&n 
the battles of Edgecole (1469) and Nnsoby (1645), the 
beheading of Mary Queen of Scots at Fothoringay 
Castle (1587), and the imprisonment cf Charles!, 
at Holm by House (1647). Of its natives, besides 
Richard III. and (perhaps) Catharine Parr, the 
best known arc Archbishop Chichele (the founder 
of All-Souls’ College at Oxford), Sir Christopher 
Hatton (the courtier), Catesby (of Gunpowder Plot 
renown), Thomas Fuller, James Harrington, Bishop 
Cumberland, Dryden, Charles Montagu, Earl of 
Halifax, William Law, Gill and Carey (the eminent 
Baptists), Doddridge (the Nonconformist), James 
Hervoy, Cartwright- (‘the father of Reform’), Dr 
Paley, William Lisle Bowles, Clare (tlio peasant 
poet), the Earl of Cardigan (leader of the Balaclava 
charge), and Dean Marsel, Bee the county his¬ 
tories by Bridges (2 vols. 1791), Baker (2 vol*. 
1822-41), and W hell an (2d ed. 1874),— Hampshire 
(q.v.) is the county of jSbui/iampton. 

North Berwick, a fashionable watering-placa 
of Haddingtonshire, at the entrance to tlio Firth 
of Forth, 23 miles by a branch-line (1848) ENK. of 
Edinburgh and 10 by water SSE. of Elie in Fife. 
Behind it rises conical North Berwick Law (612 
feet); and westward stretch splendid golf-links 
with an 18-holc course. Tantallon Castle, 3 miles 
E., fronting the Hass Rock (o.v,), is a magnificent 
nun, finely described in Bcofct’s Munition, A 
stronghold of the Douglases, it resisted James V. in 
1528, but in 1639 was ‘dung down 1 by llio Cove¬ 
nanters. Robert III. made North Berwick a royal 
burgh, and till 1885 it returned, with Haddington, 
fcc., one member to parliament. Pop. 1711. See 
Fcmer’s North Berwick (lltli ed. 1890). 
Northbrook. >See Baring. 

North Cape, the northernmost point in 
Europe, in 7l D 10' N. lat. It is not however on tho 
continent, but on the island of Magorti. Tho 
nor them most point on the continent is Cape 
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Nordkyn (71° 6' N. hit), 6 miles farther south than 
the North Cape, and some 45 miles to the cast of it. 

North Carolina, one of the thirteen original 
United States of America, is situated on the At¬ 
lantic seaboard, south of Virginia, Cup} right 1S£>1 in U.K 
in 33 a 50'—30“ 33' N. lat., and 75° tyJ. d. Lippincoit 
27'— W. ]o/]([. Its extreme c^was, 
length is about 500, its breadth 180 miles. Area, 
52,250 sq. in., or larger than that of England. 

The eastern part of tho state is low, and in some 
parts swampy, the central part undulating, and the 
western mountainous; hnb everywhere, except in 
limited areas in the eastern section, the soil is 
remarkably fertile and the climate salubrious, 
The highest mountains in the United .States east 
of the Mississippi are in North Carolina, at least 
twelve peaks being higher than Mount Washington, 
in the White Mountains, and more than fifty 
exceeding 0000 feeb in altitude—Mitchell's Peak 
(0707 feet) the highest. Most of these are clothed 
to their tops with thick forests but some have 
prairie-like summits corned with deep turf. All 
this picturesque region, known as ‘ the Land of the 
Skv» to a favourite resort in summer for southerners 
and in winter for northerners. 

North Carolina is rich in mineral products. The 
value of its gold and silver deposited for coinage 
and assay from 1793 to 1391 exceeds 812,000,000. 
A branch U.S. mint was established at Charlotte in 
1838, and lma since 1873 been continued as an sv*say 
office. Silver occurs associated with lead in Clay 
and Davidson comities, and zinc in the latter 
county. Ivon is widely disseminated in the form 
of specular ores, hematites, and magnetites; copper 
and plumbago also are found in many counties, 
Coal of excellent quality has been profitably mined 
in the vicinity of Deep River, ami is abundant, too, 
nc&r the Iten Itiver. There &re raht&bte departs 
of corundum and extensive beds of mica in the 
west j and more than 150 species of gems, &c. are 
found in the state, including the rich 1 liidilenite’ 
or lithin-emerald, which to nob known to occur 
elsewhere. Granite and marble abound in some 
localities, and there arc valuable phosphate beds 
in the eastern section. 

Make has hitherto been the principal agricul¬ 
tural product, but lias recently been rivalled, by 
cotton in tho annual value of its crop. Wheat, 
oats, hay, tobacco, and sweet potatoes are tlio 
next ino.^t valuable products of the soil. One of 
the chief industries in eastern North Carolina lias 
long been the production of tar, rosin, and spirits 
of turpentine from the forests of long-leaved pine 
(Pinus palusliis) and allied species. The manu¬ 
facturing industries until 1880 were limited, hut 
since that date the spindles and looms^ for the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen fabrics have 
been largely increased, tobacco-factories have been 
established and enlarged, and in 1888 the first silk- 
factory in the southern states was established. 
Fisheries constitute a profitable industry along the 
coast, and employ from GOOO to 7000 men. 

North Carolina contains 90 counties, and returns 
nine members to congress. It 1ms about 3000 miles 
of railway. The chief port and largest city is Wil¬ 
mington, the capital Raleigh. Parts of the state 
are deficient in good schools, but there are excel¬ 
lent graded schools in the principal towns. Resides 
several denominational colleges, there to a state 
university (1795) at Chanel Hill, and a.state agri¬ 
cultural college was established at Raleigh in 1889. 
There arc asylums for the insane at Goldsboro, 
Raleigh, and Morgan ton—the first for negroes only; 
and provision is also made by the state for the 
blind and deaf-mutes, both white and black. The 
penitentiary has about 1300 convicts, but most of 
them aro lured out by contract, 

History, —In 1584 Raleigh’s first expedition lanfled 
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on Roanoke Island, and was kindly received. In 
1585, 15SG, ami 1587 Raleigh planted colonics on 
the island, but the linst lutinuud with liiake in 
1536, and the others were doatioved. In 1C29 
Charles I., claiming under Cabots discovery, 
granted to Sir Robert Heath the territory p also 
claimed by Spain and called Florida, from lat So¬ 
to 36^ as Carolam Florida. R v the English it 
was called both Carol ana and Carolina. In RJ53 
a colony from Virginia settled on the banks of 
the Itoanoko and Chowan rivers: this was the 
fust permanent -settlement in North Carolina. In 
1G63 Charles II, granted the region acio.-s the con¬ 
tinent between lat. 31 3 and to eight of his 
favourites, under the name of Carolina. lit June 
1G65 the king extended the limits of Carolina to 
29’ oil the S. anil to 36^ 30' N. The proprietors, 
'to avoid erecting a numerous clen me racy 7 in 
Carolina, adopted a utopian form of 1 fundamental 
constitutions, prepaid! by John Locke and Shaftes¬ 
bury, which recognised a nobility of landgraves 
anil cassiqnes. The eldest proprietor wan palatine, 
and the other seven bud high-sounding titles. The 

E ’ictary rule ceased in 1729, when the king 
Jit out the claims of the proprietors for £2500 
each, and North Carolina became a loyal pi evince. 
Under the administration of tlm second royal gov¬ 
ernor, Gabriel Johnston (1734-53), the colony 
increased in population from 1-1,000 (o 45,000, and 
became very prosperous. The arbitrary rule of 
Governor Dobbs (1754-GG) and Governor Tiyon 
(1766-73) served to intensify the dislike of the 
people to the taxation policy of parliament; mid 
when the colonial assembly at Wilmington pro¬ 
tested against taxation without representation it 
was dissolved by Governor Tiyon, The Mecklen¬ 
burg Convention met at Charlotte and adopted a 
declaration of independence on May SO, 1775, The 
early years of the war (1775-83) were marked by 
bitter'local aiul partisan conflicts between Whigs 
and Tories. In the years 1779-81 North Carolina 
furnished about onc-tonth of the American army j 
still, it was tlie last state but one to ratify the 
federal constitution, November 21, 1789. It was 
the last, too, of the eleven Confederate States to pass 
in convention an ordinance of secession, May 21, 
1861, which was not submitted to the people. The 
capture of Fort Fisher in January 1865 led to tho 
federal occupation of Wilmington, the advance of 
tho union force* on Raleigh, and the surrender of 
General Jolmston, which practically ended the 
Avar of secession. Pop. (1800) 487,103; (1840) 
753,419; (1880) 1,399,750; (1800) 1,017,947-mak¬ 
ing North Carolina the sixteenth state in order of 
population. Presidents Jackson, Polk, and John¬ 
son were natives; and Flora Macdonald {q.vjfor 
a time resided here. 

NorthcotCi Sir Stafford. See Iddesijsicjh. 
North Dakota, one of the two states con¬ 
structed in 184)0 out of the former territory of 
Dakota (q.v.). 

Northern Territory. See South Aus¬ 

tralia. 

North German Confederation* See Ger¬ 
many, Vol. V. p. 184. 

Northmen, or Norsemen, the name given in 
the middle ages by the coast-dwellers of Germany, 
Prance, and England to the sea-rovers who came 
from the north—Donnuirk, Norway, Sweden. In 
a narrower sense tho word some times means the 
inhabitants of Norway only. The most prominent 
characteristics of those North Teutonic tribes were 
their lovo for the sea and for war. Bolder navi¬ 
gators than oven the Phumiciftn* of old, they sailed 
east, west, south, and oven north into the Arctic 
Ocean, to indulge their passion for lighting, to win 
fame, to gain wealth, to plunder, and to slay. M e 
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nowadays should call them pirn to; they called them¬ 
selves sea-kings, viking, and believed that these 
expeditions were the noblest and most honourable 
work they could put their hands to. They believed 
too that the best title, in the legal sense, to land 
and other (movable) property was given hy winning 
it with the sword; this gained them the highest 
respect and influence, and was the surest guarantee 
of political power. There were likewise powerful 
economic and political causes co-operating with 
these to send forth, from the middle of the 8th 
century to the 13th, and even later, these thronging 
swarms of Northmen. The natural resources of 
tho lauds they ihvcH in were very inadequate to 
the support of the relatively large populations. 
The system of land (enure, based on the indivisi¬ 
bility and absolute ownership of the family estate, 
whilst fortifying the sense of family attachment 
and fostering family pride, frequently imposed gall¬ 
ing restraints upon "the younger sons, especially the 
more restless and high-spirited among them. Hence 
they spent the summer in quest of fame and booty 
in distant land*; hut generally came home again in 
the autumn, to pass the winter in the enjoyment of 
the good things they had earned. Still stronger 
impulses were given to these expeditions when the 
lime powerful chiefs (kings) at home began to 
subdue their weaker contemporaries and rivals, and 
the separate kingdoms (Norway, Denmark, Sweden) 
began to take definite shape, under such strong 
rulers as Harold Fairliair ( Hflarfager) anil Canute. 
Many of the free oclal proprietors, rather than 
submit to become the feudal vassals of tho con¬ 
querors, preferred to abandon their homes, and go 
and conquer new lands for themselves elsewhere. 
These strong rulers moreover sternly put down the 
intestine conflicts in which the Northmen delighted ; 
consequently to get their Jill of fighting thoy were 
obliged to go abroad. 

A favourite plan of the weaker viking chiefs was 
to lie in wait up some small creek or river-mouth, 
or behind the shelter of some island, and thence 
suddenly dart out upon a passing vessel. The 
larger lleets boldly invaded a district, plundered 
the inhabitants, slew them if they offered resist¬ 
ance, or carried them off as slaves if they did not, 
bar vied tho open country, rilled the churches and 
monasteries—which always yielded the greatest 
stores of gold and silver—and nut infrequently 
burned them to the ground* as they did the strong 
cities they took anti sacked, Being heathens, 
worshippers of Thor and Odin, they had no qualms 
of conscience as to sacrilege, and stood in no awe of 
the threaten ings of the chinch, One viking fleet 
would even challenge another to light it for fight¬ 
ing’s sake only. The vessels they sailed in were com ■ 
pavatively small ami light of draught, so that they 
were able to penetrate a long way up the rivers, 
sometimes into the heart of a country; and as the 
Northmen were resistless iu arms anil unrelenting 
in their wrath, their mere appearance was often 
sufficient to paralyse an entire district with panic 
terror, lti many cl lurches a special petition, ‘From 
the fury of the Northmen, 0 Lord, deliver us,’ was 
recited' in the litany. But these sea-rovers were 
aho keen traders: on many occasions they bisb 
requested permission to land and bade peacefully 
with the inhabitants, and only when their trailing 
was done did they Login to plunder. There were 
several recognised trading-places along the shores 
oF the Baltic, and some on the North Sea, which 
were visited not only by legitimate merchants from 
England, Flanders, Italy, the East, hut alsu by 
vikings who had slaves, and gold mid silver, and 
other lens valuable booty to dispose of. 

The viking age is divisible into two periods: 
during the first adventure and plunder wore the 
chief incitements—this lasted until the middle of 

the Oth century ; the second was the period of per¬ 
manent conquests, in Ireland, France* England, 
South Italy, The sca-rovcra made their fust re¬ 
corded attack upon England, upon Wessex, iu 787, 
ami first began to raid along the slimes of Frisia, 
Flanders, and France towards the end of the cen¬ 
tury. These bands came from Denmark, but may 
nevertheless have been Norwegians. During the 
first half of tho next century Lire depredations of 
the Northmen were more terrible than ever, especi¬ 
ally in Frisia and Flanders, during tho periods 834- 
837 and 845-850. They had also gone farther 
south : in 820 a band reached Aquitaine; fifteen 
\cars later an other band plundered the French 
island of Noirmoutier ; in 813-8-14 a fleet sailed up 
the Loire ami Gironde, visited Galicia (Spain ), and 
steered up the Guadalquivir and fought the Moors. 
From about the middle of tlio century bodies of 
Northmen established themselves in permanent 
camps at the months of the French rivers, and 
repeatedly ascended them on their errands of 
plunder and slaughter. Three times in quick suc¬ 
cession they took Paris and stripped it of its wealth 
(845, 857, 8G1); but the most famous siege took 
place in 885-888. In 859 and 860 an exceptionally 
adventurous fleet entered the Mediterranean, 
ravaged the coasts of Spain and Mauretania, and 
Majorca, spent the winter at the mouth of Llie 
Illume, and in tho following summer laid their 
ruthless hand on the coast towns of Italy, especi¬ 
ally on Luna (near Carrara), thinking it was 
Home. Yet Flnnduis and the north or France 
suffered most during the thirty-six years from 
876 to 912, During all tins period a lnr^e army, 
or even armies, dominated the coast districts from 
tho Rhine to Brittany, quartering themselves in 
entrenched camps, and not only routing time 
after time the armies of the weak kings of 
Amtrosia ami Neustria, and their still weaker 
vassals, but even making disastrous raids far into 
Lite interior—to Coblcntz, Soissons, Sens—and 
extorting from kings, dukes, counts, and towns 
large sums in gold and silver as the price of abstain¬ 
ing from hostilities. The chiefs of these formid¬ 
able bands were Bjorn Ironside, Hasting, Siegfrcd, 
Godfrcd, and Kollo or Rolf, Detachments of the 
main body crossed over move than once to England, 
where, however, Alfred was a match for them. 
Kollo (Ron) is probably tho same as Rolf the 
Gauger ; if so, he was the son af a chief of Ilia west 
coast of Norway, and was outlawed by Hamid 
Fairhair shortly after 872. In 912 Charles the 
Simple of France, seeing that it was hopeless for 
him to drive away Ids dangerous and pertinacious 
fqcmeii, thought it Lest to disarm them against 
himself, and at the same time arm them against 
new-comers, hy allowing them to settle in his king¬ 
dom, a plan adopted hy other rulers before. 
Accordingly at Claii'-sur-Epte lie agreed to cede to 
Rollo the district bounded by the Channel, the 
Seine, and the Epte, oil condition that ho would 
become his man nr vassal, and be baptised a 
Christian. Hollo accepted tho terms, and thus 
acquired the nu cl oils of the duchy of Normandy 
(q. v. )■ There the mimo Northmen was softened 
into Normans, a name celebrated in history not 
| only in virtue of the conquest of England by Duke 
William, but also because of their exploits in 
Italy mid Sicily, and the East, described under 
Guiscard and Sicily. 

The earliest serious attacks upon England were 
made in 793 and 791, when Lindisfarnc and Jarrow 
monastery were sacked and Northumberland 
ravaged. It was about the same time that tho 
sea-kings of Norway began to cross the ‘ Western 
Hea’ and sail as far us the SyderGcv or South 
Islands—i.e. tho Hebrides, the \Yestbrn Isles of 
Scotland, and Man (q.v.)—and to , Ireland, pvoh- 
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ably utilising the Faroe (q.v.) and Shetland (q.v.) 
Islands as resting..stages. They sacked Iona (Hy) 
in 802 and again in 800, slaying most of the monks. 
Their visits ta Ireland were particularly numerous 
after 807, and brought grenL woes upon the un¬ 
happy island. A chief named Turgisl, a Norseman, 
conquered most of north Ireland shortly after 840. 
In or a little before 852 a licet of Bancs arrived and 
disputed fiercely with the Norsemen, or, o» the 
Irish called them, the Eastmen; but in the year 
quoted Olftf tlio ^Vliitc of Norway founded the 
Scandinavian (chiefly Banish) kingdom of Dublin, 
which lasted three centuries or more, whilst two of 
his followers created the separate kingdoms of 
Waterford and Limerick (see Ireland, Vob VI. 
p. 203). The Faroe, Orkney, and Shetland Islands 
seem to have been frequently visited by Norsemen 
after 825, and were permanently colonised during 
the next quarter of a century. Iceland (q.v.) was 
discovered and colonised by the same people 
between the middle and end of the century ; 
and from Iceland they ventured still farther 
west, and made settlements in Greenland (q.v,), 
and oven visited Yinland (q.v.) in North 
America. The viking raids on England were 
incessant after 833, but were checked for a time 
by the great slaughter in Hie ted on them by Ethel - 
wulf at Ocldey (Surrey) in 851. Fifteen years 
later they began again, and this time assumed the 
character of a serious invasion, the invaders being 
almost exclusively Banes. They made themselves 
absolute masters of the northern, and more especi¬ 
ally the eastern, portions of the island, notwith¬ 
standing the heroic ettorts of Alfred and his son 
Edward. The struggle is sketched under England 
(q.v.). 

By the middle of the Bth century the Norwegians 
had. discovered the sea-route to the Write Sea by 
rounding the North Cape. On several occasions 
down to 1222 they sailed up the Northern Dwimi 
and plundered the'people of lljarnielamlor Permia. 
The most important event in viking history on the 
east side of the Hal tic happened in 802. The Slav 
(perhaps rather Germanic Riissi) tribes who dwelt 
south of Lake Ladoga as far os the Sou them Dwina 
invited three Scandinavian chiefs (probably from 
Sweden), brothers, of whom Hunk became tho 
most inllucutiul, to go and rule over them. They 
established themselves at Hoimganrd (Novgorod) 
and laid the foundations of the kingdom oc Gar- 
tlnrike, out of which grew tho subsequent Russia 
(q.v.), that was ruled over by Hunk's descendants 
down to 1593. Contemporaneously with this two 
other Scandinavian chiefs formed the nucleus of 
another state at Konugoard (KieiO; and, sailing 
thence down the Dnieper, they threatened Con¬ 
stantinople, which was only saved by a sudden 
storm scattering the ileot of the Northmen or 
Viirings (Varangians), as they wero called by 
the Slavic Russians and the Greeks. Three times 
during the liral half of the 10th century these 
ad ven til revs appeared before the capital of the 
Eastern empire, and on two occasions (907 and 
945) went away carrying with them heavy sums, 
the price paid by the emperors to save the 
city from assault. Igor, the son of Hurik, who 
coin man ded two of these expeditions, even launched 
his fleet on the waters of the Caspian, and carried 
the terror of the Northmen's name among the 
Mohammedan dwellers on its shores. The expedi¬ 
tions of the Vitrings gradually censed after Vladimir 
introduced Christianity into Ids dominions in 983. 
Nevertheless for many years these Scandinavian 
rulers in Kussia surrounded themselves with stout 
and trusty.warriors from tbe north, their position 
being precisely analogous to that of the Mancliu 
emperors in China. From the end of the 10th 
century the emperors of Cons tan tinoplo had, till 
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the fall of the city in 1453, a picked bodyguard of 
Varangians. Tbe men of the north esteemed it a 
high honour to have served in this chosen cuhoit 
at Myldegaurd (i.c. 1 the Great City’); ami doubt¬ 
less they carried hack to their countrymen at home 
many elements or traits of the civil Red refinement 
of the Byzantine court. After the Norm mi Con¬ 
quest of England large numbers of English North¬ 
men made their way to Constantinople and enlisted 
in the Varangian guard ; these were the only men 
whose battle-axes cost Robert Guiscard and bis 
Normans trouble at the great battle of Dyrrlia- 
chium (1082). 

See Stccnstrup, Normanncrae (■! vok 187G-82); (;. 
Storm, Kritiskc Jivhvft lil ViKintjclirtau Htutorit 
(1878); Munch, Jht JYoi'ske Folks Historic (7 vols. 
18524$); Kcary, Vi kin*} 3 in IFesfcm Chvhttnrtm ,7 SP¬ 
SS'S (1S91); Du Olmillu, Viking Aye (2 vols. 1890); 
Iiarlow, History of Normans in South Europe (1880); 
Count Scliaek, Nornianneii in Sicilini (2 vols. 1889); 
Dolarc, Lc-s Normamh cn Italic (1883); also the older 
books 'Worsaac, Untie* and Noruryiant hi E upland, Ac, 
(1852); Strinnholm, Wikhiyuuye (2 vols. 1839-11); 
Wheaton, History of Northmen (1831); and Deppin^, 
Hfsloirc des Expeditions dm Norm a nth (2 vols. 1K2GJ. 
Sec alno the books quoted under NoKMAXDV, and tho 
articles IiielaND, Names, Huiit.uii.ding. For the 
language, sac Icelandic; and see abo Scandinavian 
Mythomki v. 

North Sea* The North Sea, or German Ocean, 
is a southern extension of the Arctic Ocean (q.v.). 
It communicates freely with that part of the Aictic 
Ocean lyin^ between Iceland anil Norway which 
has received the name of the Norwegian Sea. Its 
northern boundary would bo represented bv a line 
drawn from the Shetland Islands to the cSpposite 
coast of Norway, and its southern boundary is the 
Strait of Dover; on the west it is bounded'by the 
east coast of Great Britain, and on the east by the 
coasts of Norway, Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium, with the North Atlantic Ocean it 
lias communication through the Strait of Bovcr 
ami the English Channel on the south, and on the 
north by the Vcntland Firth and the channel 
between"tho Orkney and Shetland Islands; witli 
the Arctic Ocean as already stated; and with 
the Baltic hy Ike Skagerrack and Cattcgat. The 
North Sea in over 000 miles in length and about 
400 miles in greatest width, and its area is 
estimated at over 160,000 sq. m. By far the 
greater proportion of this area is less "than 100 
fathoms in dentil, the only part where deeper 
water is found being of! the coast of Norway (the 
Norwegian Gully or Norwegian Deep, as it has 
been called), where a depth of 360 fathoms lias 
been recorded; the mean depth of the whale area 
is estimated at HI fathoms. The sea is very 
shallow towards the south and east, and the eoasU 
in this direction are low and Hat, being in some 
places below the level of the sea, whereas to the 
north and west, where the water is deeper, the 
eeaconst is high, and tho deep Norwegian Gnllv is 
faced by the high and bold cliffo of Norway. The 
sea-hot tom is very irregular, a number of banks 
running across from the Yorkshire coast towards 
the Skagerrack, the most important of which is 
the Dogger Bank (q.v.), and there are also depres¬ 
sions like the Silver Pit *> off the low-lying coasts of 
Holland, Belgium, and Britain there are numerous 
shoals ami sandbanks formed of the materials 
brought down by the rivet a. The North .Sea is 
surrounded by continental land and receives the 
water* of numerous rivers, the principal of which 
are the Thames, Ouse, Humber, Tynn, Tweed, 
Forth, and Tay, the Scheldt. Rhine, Weser, and 
Elbe. The deposits forming on tho bottom conse¬ 
quently belong to the class called 'terrigenous/ 
consisting in the shallower water of sands and 
gravels and in the deeper water of minis and clays, 
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containing stones and fragments of rocks and 
minerals derived from the land, along with cal' 
ctucous /ragmen to of shell.* and other organ isms. 

Tim salinity of the writer of the North Sea 
varied between r02.> and 1*027, the lightest water 
occurring in the southern part and in the Skager¬ 
rack, where fresh water cmuc-s from the Baltic, and 
the densest water at the bottom in the deep water 
oil’ Norway. The mean temperature of the air 
over the North Sea in summer is a hunt GO" F., amt 
in winter about 3tR, the range tinong/rortt the year 
being about 34°—from 3I 5 to i\o } F. Except in the 
summer months, the temperature of the surface 
water is higher than that of the air, the mean 
temperature of tlio surface water in summer being 
alumt o8 & , and i 11 winter abo 11 142 J F. The winds are 
variable over the North Sea, the most prevalent 
being from the south-west, and the currents are 
chiefly dependent on the direction of the wind; 
fogs, nihts, and rain occur at all seasons. 
Tlie great tidal wave of the Atlantic advancing 
from the west is divided into two portions oil 
striking the British Islands ■ the one entering 
the North >Sea round the Orkneys and through 
the Pen bland Firth, the other coming up the 
English Channel. Captain 'lizard, II,N., who has 
made a special study of the tides in the North Sea, 
says: 1 f l1ie former undulation seems to run along 
the cast coast of Britain like a wave along a break¬ 
water, and makes it successively high*water along 
the coast from Duncansbay Head to Orfovdnoss • 
the latter undulation runs* along the coasts of 
France, Belgium, Cm 1 many, &c (| and finally ends 
afc the Scan-. Ah the distance from the coast 
increases, the vise and fall seems to diminish until 
it is probable that in the centre of tho sea there is 
very little if any. Captain Ilcwitb found one spot 
midway between the British ami Dutch coasts 
where there was no rise and fall. The tidal streams 
do not depend on the times of high and low water 
at tlie diirercnc ports, but seem to benioro dependent 
on the position where the maximum rise am? ftl? 
takes place, running towards that spot when the 
tide is vising there and away from it when falling 
there; I liavo not worked it all out yet, but cer¬ 
tainly on the east coast from St Abb's Head to the 
Wash tlie fitycam W> always running to the south¬ 
ward when tlm tide k rising in tho Wash ami to 
the northward when fulling there. From Cromer to 
tho Downs tho tide is attested greatly by the un¬ 
dulation from the Channel, and tlm two undulations 
seem to pnaa through cacli other j hut there is a 
very curious fact in connection with the two tides 
—viz. all the light-vessels in the Nnvth Sea ailccted 
by the Channel tide rotate with the hands of a 
clock, and all ulVccted by the tide round the Orkneys 
rotate against the hands of a clock/ 

The North Sea lias been from the earliest times 
one of the must important highways of the world, 
and is surrounded by some of the most prosperous 
commercial nations famous for their maritime ex¬ 
ploits. The lislieiics of tho North Sea are among 
the most important in the world, providing em¬ 
ployment fur thousands of lisliGrtnen from the sur¬ 
rounding countries; nil the varieties of food-fishes 
abound, as well as edible molluscs and crustaceans, 
such an oysters, umbels, lobster*, crabs, aiul 
id]rimpa. Tho value of these fisheries depends to 
a great extent upon the abundance of the fauna 
and 11 ova living mi the seji-ttoiiY, all the various 
groups of in vertebrates being mot with in great 
profusion in the North Sea, while the surface 
Witten* swarm with flJga 1 , such as diatoms, &c., 
which sometimes form extensive Boating hanks*, 

See North Hea Pilot and Admiralty publications; ulso 
Expedition zur pkytimlisch-chmwhen iuul biolotfischui 
Untermichitny tier A 7 orilsee ini Smmcr 1S72 (Berlin, 
1875). 
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iVortliumbcrlaiHl, the most northern county 
of England, separated from the Lowlands of Got¬ 
land by fJie Tweed, and from the county of Durham 
by the Tyne and Derwent. Tlie German Ocean 
bounds it on the E., and the county of Cumber¬ 
land, with a part of Roxburghshire, on the \V. 
Among the English counties it ranks fifth in regaul 
to size, having an area of 1,200/112 acres, Its 
greatest length is 70 miles and ite greatest breadth 
•17 miles. Tho surface of the county, except near 
the coast, if> p fc ten esq uely h oken into nrnrncW find 
conical-shaped bills and Jiigh moorland ridges* The 
main valleys arc fertile and well wooded. The 
principal heights belong to the Cheviot Hills (tpv.), 
and are seated in the north-west part of the county. 
These are Cheviot (*267G feet), Iledgehope (2343 
feet), Cushat Law (2020 feet), Bloody Bush Edge 
(2001 feet), and Windy Gyle (1063 feet), Tho 
Simon side Hills near Roth bury attain a height of 
1447 feet. The chief rivers arc the Tyne (formed by 
the confluence of two streams, the North and South 
Tyne, a little above Hexham), the 'Wansbeck, the 
Coquet, the Ain, the Brcamisli, tho Till, and tlie 
Tweed. In the south-west of tlie county are some 
small sheets of water called tho Northumbrian 
Lake*, the largest of which is Green ley Lough. 
OJT the coast lie a few islands—Lindisfarne or Holy 
Island, tlie Fame Islands, aml^ Coquet Isle. Tim 
geology of the county is simple in its broad features, 
The beds as a whole slope to the &ea v the direction 
of the general dip lying between south-east ami 
east; lienee the oldest rocks—the Silurian—- appear 
in the noBb-west, near tluj head of the Rede and 
Coquet, and the later formations—the Tm.srie and 
Permian beds and the coal •measures—near the 
coast. Thu strata have been dislocated and broken 
by volcanic disturbances, during which were in¬ 
truded the igneous rocks, The Cheviots, which 
cover an area of 2UD sq. m., owe their origin to the 
earlier of these upheavals. They consist chiefly of 
andesites and porphyriles. The Whin Sill, a great 
sficet of basalt stretching across the county from 
Kyloe near Berwick to Greenhead in Cumberland 
in a series of columnar crags, was injected among 
the sedimentary rocks during tho later eruptions 
which took place, it is supposed, at tho close of tho 
Carboniferous period. A mini her of basaltic dykes 
also cross the county. The coal-measures occupy 
tlie south-east part of tlie county, aiul the lead- 
measures (belonging to the UpperXiurcatone aeries 
or Yoredale rocks) the south-west. 

The climate is cold, especially from J larch to tho 
middle of June, when the prevailing winds arc from 
the cast and north-east. Tlie winters, however, 
are often much milder than they are in the south. 
The average rainfall, too, except in the Cheviot 
district, is consulomhjy Jess than hi the counties of 
Devon, Dorset, Hampshire, and Sussex. North¬ 
umberland contains G41 civil parishes, and, ecclesi¬ 
astically, is in the province of York. For the 
purposes of civil government the county is divided 
into nine wards (answering to hundreds or wapen¬ 
takes), three of which formed part of Durham till 
1844. It comprises four parliamentary divisions— 
the Tyne-side, lVarus beck, Hexham, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, returning four members. Tlie princi¬ 
pal towns, are Alnwick, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
North Shields. Newcastle-upon-Tyne (q.v.) is a 
city and county of itself. A largo portion of the 
county is agricultural, especially the fertile tracts 
along the principal valleys and near the coast. The 
usual rotation of crops ia oats, turnips, and a small 
quantity of potatoes, spring wheat and barley, 
clover and other grasses, ami then pasture. Turnips 
grow well, the cultivation of them on raised ridges 
being peculiar to tho county, and known ns the 
Northumbrian system. The western portion of tlie 
county is pastoral, tho slopes of tlie Cheviots 
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( affording sustenance to large Hocks of Hardy sheep. 
In Chilliughain Park there is pie,served a" herd of 
wild cattle said to he of the original British stock. 
The staple trade of the county is in coal, ami the 
chief manufactures are connected with its mining 
and transit. The number of collieries working in 
the county is about 114. The salmon-fisheries of 
the Ty ilC aU( l Tweed have long been famous. The 
county is traversed by the North-Eastern and 
North British railways. Pop. (1801) 168,078; 
(1841) 206,020 ; (1881)434,086; (1880)475,058. 

Northumberland ia the time of the Romans was 
inhabited by a branch of the Celtic people, the tribe 
of the Ottftdeni. . In the 6th century it was con¬ 
quered and colonised by the Angles. It then formed 
part of the kingdom of Bcrnicia. Being a border 
county, it suffered much during the Scottish wars, 
and from the 11th to the 17th century was hemiontly 
the scene of much bloodshed. The battles of Otter- 
lnirn, Homildon Hill, and Elodden were fought on 
its soil. Northumberland is very rich in memorials 
of the post. No county, indeed, has a more inter¬ 
esting collection of military antiquities, from the 
mdc circular camps and entrenchments of the old 
inhabitants to the gr&afc castles and peel-towers of 
mud [royal times. The Romans have left a mighty 
monument oi their power in Die great burlier 
erected across the southern portion of the county, 
and in the stations and roads connected with 
it. Other antiquities, also noticed separately, are 
nb Bamburgh, Dimatanburgh, Hexham, Alnwick, 
Holy Island, Nodi am, &c. Northumberland, is 
the birth place of Bishop Ridley, Thomas Bewick, 
Akenside, Lord Eldon, George and Robert Stephen¬ 
son, Grace Darling, the second Earl Grey, Birkefc 
Poster, and Lord Armstrong. 

Works treating on the history, antiquities, geology, 
&c. of the county are: tlio Histories of Wallis (1769), 
Hutchinson (1778), Mackcrzio (1825), and Hodgson 
(1820AO); Hodgson Hinder 6 fencvdl History of Nor- 
thumbcrland, an addition to Hodgson's great work 
(1858); Hortshoxno'a Feudal and Military Antiquities 
of Northumberland (1858); Gibson'a Northumbrian 
OastleSy Churches, and Antiquities (1848-54); Bruce’s 
Homan Wall (1874 J ; be hour's Geology of Northumber¬ 
land and Durham (188G); Tomlinson's Comprehensive 
Guide lo Northumberland (1888); the Proceedings of 
tiro Sooiofcy of Antiquaries of No ^'oastlo-upon-Tyne, and 
the Surtees Society. 

Northumbria, the most northern of the ancient 
English kingdoms, stretching from the Humber 
northwards to the Firth of Forth, ami separated 
westwards from Cumbria niul Strathclyde by the 
Pennine range ancl the Ettvick Forest. Bernicia, 
the district north of the Tees, had for its first 
king Ida (547-559), who built Bamburgh m his 
capital. His grandson, Ethelfrith, mounted the 
throne in 503, and having married the daughter 
of Ella, who in 560 had formed the kingdom of 
Deira out of the district between the Tecs and Lho 
Humber, set aside the rights of his boy brother-in- 
law Edwin, and so united both Bernicia and Deira 
into one kingdom. Rut the ousted Edwin, return¬ 
ing to defeat and slay the usurper in 617, thereupon 
himself became king of the Northumbrians as well 
as Brefcwalda. Under him Northumbria was Chris¬ 
tianised. In 033 he fell in battle against Pemla 
of Mercia and the Welsh Cadwallon, but a year 
later St Oswald, son of Ethel frith, cleared the 
country of the invaders, and united both divisions 
under his rule. His brother and successor, Oswy, 
was forced to yield Deira to Oswin, # son of 
Osvic, liis cousin, but in 654, by a great victory in 
which Penda perished, was able anew to unite his 
kingdom, ana reigned till 070 the most powerful 
of all Northumbrian' kings. Under later kings— 
Egfrid (670-085), Aldfrid (685-705), a great patron 
of learning, and as many as fourteen obscure suc¬ 
cessors, most of whom came to a violent end— 


Northumbrian influence gave way before the rhe 
of Mercia, internal tumults, and Danish ravage*, 
until 806, when the chroniclers cea^c to give 
a regular succession of king*, mnl 827, when at 
length Northumbria became tributary to Egbert. 
Sec the Histories of Green, Skene, and Freeman. 

Nortli-ivcstcrn Provinces, a lieutenant- 
goveraoiship of British India, constituted under 
an Act of 1835, and occupying the upper kiMii 
of the Ganges ami Jumna, extending from 
Bengal to the Punjab. Oudli, till 1^77 a 
separate government, is now under the lieuten¬ 
ant-governor of the North-western Provinces, hut 
in some respects bus sepaiate institutions. The 
province, which constitutes the great part of 
Hindustan proper, is mainly a gienfc alluvial 
plain, sloping from the Himalayas ami comprises 
the Ibmfj, Knliilkhnnd, Buiulolkhand, C5rc. s mul 
the Upper Ganges valley. It is the great wheat 
country of India, but is not on n level with Bengal 
as to resources or trade. The headquarters of 
Hinduism, and containing some of the most sacred 
memorials of the Aryan race, it was nevertheless 
long subject to Moslem sway; and in 1881 134 
per cent, of the population were Mohammedan*, 
as compared with SG'3 per cent, Hindus. The 
diviriniiB of the North-western Provinces me 
Meerut, Agra, Rohiikhand, Allahabad, Bennies, 
Jliansi, Kuinaon, and the four divisions of Oinlli 
—Lucknow, Sitapur, Fyzabad, Rai Bareli. Total 
area under direct British administration (with 
Oiidh), 196,111 srp m .; pop. (1881) 14,107,809. 
Tlio native states have a further area of 5125 sq, 
liu, and a pop. (1881) of 741,750. With the native 
states the aien is about the size of Italy, and the 
jopulution is larger. If we exclude the Hinia- 
ayan districts, the population is denser than 
England and Wales. The capital is Allahabad. 
See India, Oudii. 

NortliAVCSt russule, a route for ships from 
tb o A thin tic to the Pacific by the north of America. 
The North-cast Passage is that by the north of 
Asia. See Polar Exploration, Arctic Ocean, 
Franklin (Sir John), Nukdenskiold. 

Nor 111-west Territories. Sco Canada, 
VoL II. p. G90, and the m tides on Alberta, 
Assjniboia, Athabasca, and Saskatchewan. 

Noi'tlnvich, a market-town of Cheshire, on 
the river Weaver and the old Waiting Street, 
18 miles EXE. of Chester. Underneath the 
town and all avouml it are great numbers of 
brine-springs, which have been used for the pre¬ 
paration of salt Alice before the Christian cm. 
The town is being gradually undermined by the 
pumping of the brine, and the cavities so formed 
nave caused many houses and buildings to fall. 
Several of those that still stand are propped up 
or bolted together. The streets are narrow and 
irregular, and many of the dwelling-houses am 
of an antique type. In 1070 rocK-sait mines 
began to be worked, and now' great quantities 
of this mineral are extracted. The town was 
taken by the parliamentarians in 1043. Pop (1831) 
12,246. 

Norton, Andrews, American theologian, was 
born at Hinghnm, Massachusetts, December 31, 
1786, graduated ab Harvard in 1804, was appointed 
mathematical tutor there in 1811, and m 1813 
librarian of the university and lecturer on biblical 
criticism and interpretation. In 1819-30 ho was 
Dexter professor of Sacred Literature. Norton 
wns among the most distinguished exponents of 
Unitarianisin, equally determined in hia protest 
against Calvinism mid in his opposition to the 
school of Theodore Parker and the naturalistic 
tlieulogy. His chief writings are Reasons for not 
believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians (1833), and 
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two works on The Genuineness of the Gospels. Ho 
die{l at Newport, Rhode Island, September 18, 
1 S 53 , leaving also a translation of the gospels, 
which \vtis edited <1855) by Hu Ezra Abbot and 
bis son, CllAKLES Eliot Norton, who was born 
at Cam bridge, Massachusetts 16th November 1827, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1840. He travelled 
in India and Europe in 1849-51 ( and again in Europe 
in 1853- 57 nnd 18(33-73, and in 1804-68 was joint 
editor with Lowell of the tforth American Review. 
lie lias published a number of works relating to 
Italy, aiul edited Carlyle’s letters (see bibliography 
at Carlyle ). 

Xortftlh The Hon. Mhs. Caroline Sheridan, 
poet mid novelist,/was bum in 1808, the second 
of the three beautiful granddaughters of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. One of her sisters became 
Ladv Du fibrin, the other Duchess of Somerset; and 
she herself in 1827 married the Hon. George Chappie 
Norton (1800-75). She bore him three sons, of 
whom Thomas Brinsley (1831-77), the second, suc¬ 
ceeded to the title of fourth Lord Grantley; but 
the marriage moved a most unhappy one, and her 
friendship with Lord Melbourne (q.v.), whom she 
first met in 1831, led her husband to institute Jive 
years afterwards a groundless and unsuccessful 
action of divorce, the damages laid, at £ 10 , 000 . 
Already «hc had made by her pen £1400 in one 
year, and after the separation from her husband 
she continued lior literary activity. Her poems 
include The Sorrows of Rusalie (1S29), The Undying 
One (the Wandering Jew, 1830), The Child of tlie 
Islands (1845), and The Lady of La Garay* < 18G2) ; 
her novels, Stuart of Ihinkath (1847), 'Lost and 
Saved (1803), nml Old Sir Dougins (1858). In 
March 1877 she married Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well (q.v.), but died on the 15th June following. 
Her story beyond doubt supplied the subject for 
Diana of the> Crossirtit/s, tne most charming of 
George Meredith h novels. 

XorivalU* (1) a borough nml township of Con¬ 
necticut, at the mouth of a river of the same name* 
on Long Island Sound, 41 miles by rail NR of New 
York. There is a good harbour, and extensive 
oyatev-fish cries. Norwalk possesses the largest 
straw-hat factory in America, and within the 
township there are huge manufactories of fell-lints 
and cloth, woollens, shirts, shoes, locks, and door¬ 
knobs, bofliilos foundries and ironworks« several 
of thcae establishments are in Smith Norwalk. 
Pop, (1880) 5308 ; South Norwalk, 3720; township, 
13,956; (1890) 17,739.—‘(2) Capital of Huron 
county, Ohio, 55 miles by rail "YVBYV. of Cleveland. 
It is a pleasant little town, with streets shaded 
with maples, and manufactures organs, slices, 
ploughs, sewing-machines, tobacco, and fanning- 
mills. Pop. 0704. 

Norway (Nonveg. Norge ), the western division 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, extends from lat. 
67 Q 5fl'N. (Lmdesmcrt) in the south-west to 71° IP 
in the north-east, overlapping Sweden and Lap- 
land on the N. and screening them from the 
Arctic Occam Although 1160 miles in length 
(coast-line 3000 miles), it varies in width from 
20 tq H )0 miles north of 0 <T N, lab; below that 
line it swells out to a club-shaped mass 2 G 0 miles 
in width. It is separated from Sweden by the 
1CjGlen (i.e. ICceL) Mountains (3000 to 6000‘feet), 
the backbone of the peninsula, which v\m par¬ 
allel to tlie Norwegian coast from the plateau of 
Fiiunark in the north to 03° in the south, and 
thou bifurcate. The main range proceeds south- 
wards, stiU marking the boundary between the 
sister kingdoms, though it decreases greatly in 
height. The other division continues parallel to 
the coast, in a south-westerly and then southerly 
direction, to the extremity of the country. Bub 
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the mountains in this division no longer form a 
narrow ridge or ‘keel;' they widen out into a 
broad plateau, undulating between 2000 and 4000 
feet and embossed with mountain'knots—Dovrc, 
Jo tun t Lang, Pille, Hard anger Fjelde {fells) —tlm 
separate peaks of which shoot up to 6000 feet nod 
higher (e.g, Galdluippigen, 8390 foot; Olitfcertiml, 
8370 Snduetten, 7566 ; Lodalskaupen, 6790 feet). 
The leveller portions of this plateau region consist 
of dreary moors, covered in winter with snow ami 
in summer with coarse grass ami heather, and 
studded with numerous turns and Mts of forest 
(conifers, birches, willows). Tho grass affords 
pasturage to the sheep and cabbie of the dalesmen ; 
the sidre or huts of the herd-girls and the wood¬ 
cutters uie the only habitations in these mountain 
solitudes, But the bear, lynx, M’ild reindeer, and 
lemming make their home there; owls, kestrels, 
and buzzards prey on the smaller animals ami birds; 
aiiipo, teal, anil loom frequent the bikes; and vast 
numbers of lapwing and plover brood in the tarns. 
Moreover, in winter the ptarmigan is plentiful on 
the snow’s, Besides these creatures, the fox, eagle, 
sparrow-hawk, raven, crow, and woodcock are com¬ 
mon, not only here, hut throughout the kingdom. 
Numerous wild hurries—cloud berries, raspberries, 
bilberries, cranberries, &c,— ripen on tbe.se loftier 
regions in summer. 

Norway presents a bold front to the Atlantic. 
The west side of the peninsular rampart—the ‘ IVcst- 
Iftiul/ which is nowhere more than 70 miles wide— 
sinks down abruptly to the ocean, in some cases by 
steep terraces, in others sheer to the water's edge. 
On the inner or eastern side—the ‘Eastland’—the 
slope is move gradual; the general Ycrsant faces 
south-east, Tlie greater part of the country lies 
between the same degrees of latitude as Greenland, 
and would in all probability be covered with a 
similar ice-cap to Greenland—fin indeed it was in 
the end of the Tertiary period—were its shores, on 
west and north, not washed by tlie Gulf .Stream. 
It is mainly owing to this warm oceanic artery 
that Norway is habitable; its inlhienco, together 
with tlie direction of the parallel mountain ram¬ 
part, the distribution of the atmospheric pressure, 
and the presence nf deep-sea banks off the coast, 
determines the piedomimnit climatological features 
of the country. Tho isotherms do neb run from 
west to east, but parallel to the coast. Hammer- 
fest, for instance, on the north const, in 70° 40' N. 
bit., bos a winter menu of 226* R, ’3* higher Hum 
Christiania, which has virtually an inland site, in 
59 J 55' N. lat. In winter the west coast districts 
are tlie warmest, and the cold increases in intensity 
according to the distance inland ; whereas in sum¬ 
mer the reverse is the case, though altitude is then 
a more potent inllucncing factor than in winter. 
The places that have the lowest winter mean (11 * 8 °) 
are all inland, as Elyevum and Roros (Itimias), 
near the Swedish frontier, Kautokeino (in southern 
Fin mark), and Nyhorg (at the head of Varangev 
Fjord) 5 at all these places the mercury lias been 
known to freeze (-40° F ). The places which have 
the highest summer temperature are Christiania, 
the south-west extremity of the country, the heads 
of the western fjords, and the interior of Fimuavk, 
The prevalent south-west winds bring considerable 
rainfall, 40 to 70 inches in the year, to the west 
coast of southern Norway. In the interior only 12 
to 16 inches fall during tho year. 

Tlie population has doubled since 1820, when it 
stood at 977,500, tho increase having been most 
rapid since 1850, In 1885 there were only nine 
towns with populations exceeding 10 , 000 —vi#. 
Christiania, the capital, 128,302; Bergen, 40,652; 
Trondhjem, 23 r 753 ; Stavanger, 22,634; Drain men, 
19,391; Chvistinnsandj, 12,749; Fmlrikstnd, 11,239; 
FredrikshaUl, 11,237; and Lnrvik, 11,084—all sea- 
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port towns. The density of the population aver 
the entire surface is l'rB per square mile, much 
the lowest of any country in Emonc; hub then 
fully 70 per cent, of the total area is wholly un- 
cnltivaWe, being barren lnoimlain and waste (2 per 
cent, under glaciers); in addition 24 per cent, is 
covered with forest. '.The table shows the aim and 
population of the districts, 

fjjiinaleiiciio. 1,509 107,SOI 117,(100 

Akoraluis.2,054 110,305 09,200 

(JlH’isttoiiia (town). 7 70,051 1J8,S00 

JlHlomark.10,435 H’0,019 121,30 J 

Christian'. 0.070 115,814 105.000 

IliMtornd. 5,7:33 102,180 102,1100 

Jnrlntarg nn(l Larvlfc.,.. 595 87,500 03,200 

Hraf.slicrg.6,863 S3 ,171 57,700 

Xnlfnes. 3,603 73,415 82,000 

Lfater anil Mftiidal. 2,b04 75.12L 77,900 

Ht/iwinger. 3,530 110,905 117,900 

.South Jicrgonhm . 0,024 110,303 123,000 

lichen (lnwn) . ... 4 33,830 46,500 

North Ueigenhu-,. .... ... 7,145 80.20S 87,w)0 

nomsilal.5.765 117.220 126,300 

.South Trniirthl.-iiu .... 7,186 110,801 122,100 

North Ti QTiiltiii*m..8,702 32,J71 82,000 

NtAiUnnil.14,654 104,151 124,309 

Tromsi*.10,131 51,010 63,700 

Flnmark.,...18,295 24,075 20,800 

Total.. 124,495 l,SOl!,0on 1,017.000 

Finmark, which i< inhabited chielly by Lapps, 
about _ 18,00(1 in number, wlinm bins" Norwegian*, 
call Filins, whilst the trim Finns they rail Kvawis, 
is n monotonous undulating plateau "(1000 to 2000 
feet). The coast is deeply indented with large 
fjords (Varnnger, Tana, Luxe, Foi^anger, Alton), 
and east of the North Cape (rpv.) is low, bare, ami 
bleak, though the banks of Ptiavig, the frontier 
river with Russian Lapland, arc green with patches 
of Are,'pine&, mid hvvehea. Vegetahla*, barley, and 
peas ripen (in the shores of the fjords, thanks to 
the Ctulf Stroma and the eight weeks of uninter¬ 
rupted sunlight that prevails in summer. At that 
season too gnats tiro a terrible plague to man 
and hcast. The did’* anil islands swarm w'4h 
wild-fowl, and the scu-watovs with fish. The wolf 
mid glutton are common, the former being a 
dangerous enemy to the Lapps’ reindeer herds. 
West of 22 q N. fat. the coast breaks rocky, wild, 
and precipitous, its outline being irregular in the 
extreme; and these characteristics it prebewes 
right down to below GO 3 N. lab, to the point 
nearest Scotland (280 miles distant). From this 
point up to the North Cape the entire coast is pro¬ 
tected from the Atlantic wave* by a belt of rocky 
islands, called the Skjiergaard or ‘ Skerry Fence/he- 1 
tween which and the coast there are connected navi- | 
gable roads, sheltered and safe at nearly all seasons, j 
The outermost islands of this boll itte the Lofoten 
and Vestenulen chains; in both groups the moun¬ 
tains (2000 to 3000 feet) rise in extremely fantastic 
pinnacles and turrets, with razor-backed Huddles 
and gabled ronfs. Tint wherever, on those and all 
the other islands of the ^bjicrgaard, there are level 
patches and ledges of soil touched by the modify¬ 
ing climatic influences grass grows abundantly, 
The climate of the Lofoten* is indeed so mild that 
rye and barley easily ripen, and large Hocks of 
sheep are left out all winter, whilst from 27,000 to 
31,000 fishermen congregate here in the winter to 
prosecute the herring and cod fish cries. All the 
islands of the Skjicrgaard are frequented by 
enormous quantities or son-birds, cluelly of the 
duck mid gull varieties; they are 1 fowled’ for the 
sake of their down (from the eider dnck)» feathers, 
Jlcsb, and oil. On some of the islands the red deer 
still liugeift. On the mainland the mountains in 
the north have tlio same hare, angular outlines as 
in the Lofoten*, hut support in many parts large 
forests of Hr and pine; in son them Norway they 
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have rounded, dome-shaped MimniiN, and me, next 
the sea, only sparsely covered with fir (no pinn) 
and nth or _ trees. The pcuiusukir rampart U 
crowned with several gigantic glaciers—e,jg. the 
shores (0000 feet) of Lvngeu Fjord in the north are 
lined with them; from Jnkcl Fjeld, on an arm of 
Kvcnang Fjord, large masses of ice drop 11 IF the 
gUciciA into the sea and boat away as icebergs * 
just north of 07° N. tat. is the enormous Miowfjcid 
of Sulitjehnn (31G8 forth and ju»t south of the 
same parallel Svnrtnen (3000 feet), the second 
largest glacier in Norway, measuring 44 miles by ; 
12 to 25, and sending down glacier curtains to 
within a few hundred feefc of tlie «ea; smith Nor- , 
way possesses the second laigesfc glacier in Europe | 

(Vatuajakall in Iceland being tlio largest), the 
roof-shaped Juste dal (-KJ00 to 5400 feet), which has 
an area of 580 srj. in- (87 miles long by 5 to 22 mile* 
wide], and reaches down its icy polypous arms to 
within luOfectoi the sea; to the south of it lies 
the snowiield of Fclgcfond, 40 miles long find 7 to 
b» wide (108 sq, m.), and 3000 to 50oO feet in 
altitude. Throughout Norway the limit of per¬ 
petual snow ranges from 3100 feet on Justodal to 
.1150 on the llovre Fjeld. 

The lofty west coast region is everywhere cleft 
by gigantic fissures, very narrow and winding, into 
which the sea-water flows—tlio fjords?. Tu some 
raso tlioy am of great depth, much deeper than 
the sea outside (200 fathoms): Sngno Fjord, for 
instance, is 2820 feet deeper : Unrdunger Fjord, 030 
feet; and Veal and Noid Fjords, 840 feet, borne 
of them penetrate groat distances inland and send 
off numerous hi /inching arms. Sogne Fjord cnU its 
way to the foot of the Jo tun Fjcld, 103 miles from 
the ocean, and Hard anger Fjord, which encircles 
the Folgefoml, is GS miles long. Nord and Sogno 
Fjords cla*>p the Justcdal between them. These 
three fjords offer some of the grandest and most 
accessible scenery in Norway. Their landward con¬ 
tinuations either use rapidly to the plateau region 
above or form narrow valleys at a slightly higher 
elevation* and in that ca^o generally contain a deep 
lake separated from the fjord by a moraine or 
barrier of glacial deposits, The finest of those 
valleys is Lows dal, wlieie the voumled, pure gneiss 
mountains lower up to G000 feet with almost per¬ 
pendicular walk. The sleep ride** and ext mini ties 
(2000 to 4000 feet) of tho>e fjords and valleys arc 
braided with waterfalls, varying in character from 
trickling ribbons and veils of white foam to full- 
Vohimea streams like .Skjwggedal (530 feet), 
Voting (475 feet), and Vetti (000 feet). Tlio inner 
reaches of the fjords have as a rule warm summers 
and mild winters; all the ordinary cereals ami 
Lardy fruits ripen easily, and such tiees as fir, 
birch, hazel, dm, mountain ash, aspen, bird-cherry, 
oak, ash* lime, and alder grow according to the 
elevation. The only considerable break in the 
lofty coast-wall is the basin of Troiidhjoin, a little 
north of G3 3 N. lot. This district was the contra 
of the ancient national life of tlio country, and in 
the cathedral of Tiondhjem city (called Nidnros to 
the middle of the ltitli century) the kings of Nor¬ 
way aie^ till eiowncd, The southern coast-lauds, 
bordering the Skagerrack and the wide Christiania 
Fjord, am comparatively low and tame. 

On the eastern side "of the peninsular rampart 
the valleys trend nontli and south-east., and con¬ 
verge upon Christiania Fjord. At their upper 
extremities they are generallynarrow and deep; 
and many are filled with chains of lakes, which 
make line waterfalls {Rjukan, S00 fool, in Thele- 
lnarkcii) as they drop from level to level; their 
lower leaches get wider and shallower as they pro- 
cocd south. Most of those valleys are traversed by 
mountain torrents and streams, the longest being 
the Cion mien (350 miles), Ik an linen (163), with 
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its tributary the Hallingdal (113), Numincdal 
Lnagen (143), and Otteren (140). Some of these 
streams in their louver courses expand into long 
narrow lakes of considerable size : Lake Mjoscn is 
fiO miles long, and its bottom is 1OS0 feet below 
the level of the sea; others are Rnndsfiord (43 
miles long), Tyrifjord (19 miles), and Fmmimd 
(35 miles long and 2390 feet above "eadevel). 
The slopes of these valleys, especially in the 
southern and eastern parts of the country, are 
planted for miles upon miles with forests, chiefly 
Hr. In these forest regions the elk is .still found, 
and the blackcock, capercailzie, ami hazel-grouse 
abound. The trees are foiled principally in winter, 
and lloated flown the streams in early spring to the 
sawmills at their months 

Cicoloffy ,— The great mass of the Norwegian 
plateau consists almost entirely of Arcluean rocks, 
cliielly granite arul gneiss, with quartz and horn¬ 
blende schists in a subordinate degree, in very many 
cases clearly stratified. In central and western 
Norway (the fjtdd region) the primary rocks are 
covered with laycis of metamorphosed clay-slate 
and quartzite, whilst large masses of eruptive rocks 
of later date, such as granite, syenite, gftbbro 
(especially in the Jotuu Fjeld), porphyry, green¬ 
stone, labradovilc, serpentine, have pierced through 
both formations and overspread them in broad 
sheets or coverlets. The prevailing formation in 
eastern Norway is called Sparugmite, a loose 
accretion of conglomerates and breccias, sandstone 
and quartz. Bands of Silurian rocks extend across 
the southern part of the country fiom south-west 
to north-east, the two most clearly-defined belts 
stretching from Hardnoger Fjord to Trondhjeiii 
and from Skien Fjord (on the south const) to Lake 
Mjiisou. Most of the rooks of the plateau have 
Loon greatly crumpled, folded, twisted, crushed, 
And dislocated. Tito prevailing formation through¬ 
out northern Norway is granite. Nearly all parts of 
the country bear conspicuous twees of the scratch¬ 
ing, grinding, and polishing to which the structural 
rocks were subjected during tho filarial age ami 
the period of its departure. Incised and striated 
lines, and polished surfaces, occur at all altitudes 
up to 5000 feet, ami generally follow directions 
radiating outwards fiom the highest mountain- 
knots of the peninsular rampart-. Boulders litter 
the surface of the country nearly everywhere; 
moraines are numerous, and transverse ridges of 
glacial detritus block the mouths of many of the 
valleys; 'giant kettles,' the basins that received 
the glacial cataracts, occur in numerous districts 
near* the sen. Moreover, the lines of ancient 
beaches, whether of the ocean or of glacial lakes, 
are distinctly traceable at many points along the 
coast from Bergen to the Nortli Cape; sometimes 
there are two, or even move, one above another. 
The coast of northern Norway is estimated by some 
authorities to have risen between 400 and 000 feet. 
See Upheaval,. 

/rufaittrfcs «ji<{ Occicpaffoas.—Norway's natural 
wealth lies in hoi' fisheries, her forests, and her 
shipping; her manufactures, her mines, and her 
agriculture are all unable to meet the home 
demands. 

lly far the most important of the fisheries are 
the cod ami herring. Cod arc taken by 80,000 to 
90,000 men mi the wl\4 coast from January to 
April. They are cum! el nelly in two ways, being 
either dried on wooden frames ( hence called torjiak 
=‘dry fish’) or slightly salted, carried to the 
mainland, split open, and dried oil the rocks (lienee 
KUpfisk ~ ‘split fish’). The former are exported 
to Italy to the average annual value of £374,000, 
the latter to Spain to a value ranging from £590,000 
to €081,000 a year. Besides, cod-liver oil is ex¬ 
ported to an animat average of £338,000, salted roe 


to £*289,000, and heads and ofiiils, powdered for 
manure, to £37,COO to £63,000. Herrings arc taken 
all the year round and exported to an annual value 
vailing from £575,000 to £039,000. Mackerel 
(£83,300) and oysters are taken oil the south 
coast, ami salmon and sea-trout (£43,400) and 
lobsters (£26,200) off the west coast. Gil the north 
coast of Finmavk cod, saithc, (launder*, smell, 
&c. are taken in summer and bartered to lluAsian 
merchants for Hour; tins fishery engages about 
13,000 men. The fishery in the Polar seas for 
whales, walrus, scalfb dog-fish, sharks, &c. is 
prosecuted hy about 1000 men in less than 100 
small vessels, sailing from Tromso and Hammer- 
fesfc, with n few from Vftitld; their tola! earnings 
in a season vary between £175,000 and £373,000. 
The inland lakes and rivers contain an abundance 
of salmon, trout-, and red chair, and some of the 
southern hikes have also grayling, bream, porch, 
and pike. 

The forests cover about 24 per cent, of tho entire 
surface, though the area lias been of late years 
very greatly dm finished. Trees arc, however, being 
systematically planted in several parts. The saw¬ 
mills (340 in'number) give employment to 10,300 
men, whilst 1600 more am engaged in the prepara¬ 
tion of wood-pulp and cellulose (42 factories in 
1385). Timber of all kinds is exported to a total 
value of £1,785,000 (1888; £2,111,000 in 1890), 
wood-pulp and cellulose to £500,500 (ft steady in¬ 
crease from £130,300 in 1880), matches to £97,400, 
and articles manufactured from wood to £23,600, 

Agriculture is carried on chiefly in the vicinity of 
Christiania, the lower ends of the eastlmid valleys, 
in the level district of Janleren in the extreme 
south-west, and around Trondhjem. The farms 
arc mostly .small; 94 per cent, oif the entire num¬ 
ber measure less than 50 acres each, and move than 
half the farmers own the land they cultivate. Of 
the total population 53 per cent, arc engaged in or 
connected with agriculture. The rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and goats—in the north reindeer-—ore im¬ 
portant branches. The area under cultivation is 
only 2 per cent, of the entire surface of the country, 
ami meadows and grazing land add another 2-8 per 
cent. 

A century ago and down to about 1870 the 
copper ami iron mines of Iioros and the silver- 
mines of Kongsbcvg yielded considerable outputs; 
but they have since greatly declined. The only 
vigorous mine is at Vigsiuus (on Iuinnfi, at the 
entrance to Bukken Fjord), which yields £61,000 
worth of pyrites in the year. The total mineral 
output of Norway (iron pyrites, silver, copper, 
apatite, nickel) was worth £181,300 in 1885, one- 
half the value of 1882. The silver mined is, how¬ 
ever, still worth £57,700 a year. Barely 2(JU0 men 
arc employed in this occupation. 

The purely industrial establishments are grouped 
mainly around Christiania, and do nob employ 
more than 45,500 persons altogether. Besides 
some already mentioned, the move important are 
textile manufactures (6037 employees ruid 143 fac¬ 
tories), machine-shops (4282 men in 50 establish¬ 
ments), chemical factories (75 with 3002 men), 
iron and metal works (67 with 2SS1 men), brick¬ 
works (105 with 2354 men), Hour-mills (337 with 
1787 men), Lobacco-factories (43; 1077), breweries 
(47; 1411), and in a minor degree tanneries, dis¬ 
tilleries, and factories for matches, glass, oil (lisli 
and vegetable), and paper. AVater is tho favourite 
motive power, only 602 out of 1925 establishments 
using steam in 1885. 

Tho Norwegians rank amongst the busiest sea- 
carriers of the world, close upon nine million tons 
of merchandise having been carried in Norwegian 
vessels, in all barbs of the world, in 18S8, tho 
owners of which earned the aggregate sum of 
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£ ; >, 1GS,(KJ(). Yob the mercantile marine of Norway 
only embraced in the same year a total of GG97 
sailing-vessels of 1,396,908 tons and 53G steam- 
vessels of 137,542 tons. Ihit, as in nearly all other 
countries, steam'Vessels are supplanting sailing- 
vessels. Shipbuilding h carried on (1888) in 
seventy-nine establishments, employing 1840 men, 
and situated chiefly in the south. Sails are made 
hy 906 men in fifty-eight workshops. The coast 
fishermen use for the most part heavily-built 
wooden vessels, of small tonnage, with high, f-qurue 
sterns. 

The ports of Norway were entered m IH8S (an 
average year) hy 11,258 vessels, having an aggre¬ 
gate tonnage of 2,303,225, of which 63 per cent, 
entered under the Norwegian flag and 10 per cent, 
under the British. The exports dining the ten 
years ending 1888ranged between £4,057,000 ( 1879) 
and £8,831,000 (1882) in value, the imports he- 
tween £7,346,000 (1879) and £9,167,000 (1881), 
The figures were lowest in 1885 ami 1886, lint -since 
then have been rising; by 1889 they had got hack 
to the level of 1882. The United Kingdom semis 
28 per cent, of the imports and receives 32i per 
cent of the exports. Germany comes next with | 
27 percent, of the imports and 14 percent, of the 
exports, and Sweden third, with 13 and 134 per 
cent, respectively. The principal articles of ini- | 
port are rye, barley, ami wheat nnd rye Hour (alto- ; 
gather £1,595,000 in 1888), textiles (£1,527,000), : 
brtcon, butter, and other provisions (£780,000), 
iron and other metals, raw and manufactured 
(£766,300), coiVee (£564,600), coals (£473,300), 
ships (£.389,800), sugar and molasses (£'293,000), 
timber from Sweden, in transit (£249,900), oils 
and glycerine (£236,400), hides (£224,900), wines 
and spirits (£173,100), and smaller quantities nf 
salt, tobacco, fruits and vegetables, paper, «&o. 
The more important of the exports are fish 
(£2,559,400 in all in 1888), timber, &c. (£2,415,000), 
minerals and metal-waves (£414,1 QO), oils, tallow, 
tar, (£342,900), bides, horns, &c. (£312.400), 

textiles (£197,400), nnd paper and dyestuffs, In 
addition meat, groceries, and timber In the total 
value of £318,100 pass out of the country in 
transit. Close upon 04 percent, of the total foreign 
trade passes through the three principal ports— 
Christiania {384 per cent.), Bergen (17J per cent.}, 
and Tiondh em (7£ per cent,). 

People .-The Norwegians share with the Swiss 
the honour a£ being the most democratic people in 
Europe. They are proud of their freedom iindindo- 
pcndonce, are simple, honest, and Htmighlfnnvard, 
sober and frugal, and in general unaffectedly pious, 
though in some districts liable to violent outbursts 
of ptisrion. Otherwise they arc slow of action aiul 
take life leisurely. The rural population, embracing 
live-sixths of Lite total, uro decidedly more demo* 
criUtc than the urban. All titles of nobility wove 
abolished iu 1821, and none Imt townsfolk use the 
equivalent of our * Mr/ Owing to the insufficiency 
of the natural resources of fclm country to support 
the people, nearly 20,000 emigrate every year; 
between 1830 and 1888 inclusive 183,267 persons in 
all left their country for good, almost all going to 
settle in the United States. Those who remain be¬ 
hind are fairly prosperous on the whole, for, though 
£380,000 to £390,000 arc distributed every year in 
poor-relief ti> between 05,000 and 07,000 persons, 
there are (18S9) 345 savings-banks, bolding deposits 
to the total amount of £10,364,200 in the name and 
bclmlf of 452,736 depositor (23 per cent, of the 
total population), giving an average of £22,17s. 104. 
tor each depositor. In the matter of illegitimacy 
the record is not so good : in the ten years ending 
1885 of the total number of children born 8-2o 
per cent, were illegitimate; the figure stands in 
En"land at 1*8; in Scotland, S'3; in Ireland, 2*9. 

Since 1371 eauic-t endeavours have been made to 
diminish llie rmisninplinn of spirituous liquors, the 
instrument chiclly relied upon fining the Gnthnn- 
burg licensing system. Tins ‘-y-teni was by 18S8 
established in all Imt tin no out of the fifty-four 
towns of the kingdom. l*y this mean)?, in spite 
of the rapid growth nf the population, the con¬ 
sumption of spirituous liquors decreased Irani 
2,698,960 gallons in 187G to 1,325,060 gallons in 
1838, a reduction of more than nne-half. More¬ 
over, after paying expenses, granting 0 per cent, to 
the shareholders, and compensating the seliers of 
spirits whom the system supplants, there renmiiw 
an annual surplus of £42,800 to £55,500, which is 
spent in the maintenance nf schools, public roads 
and parks, water*works, poor-relief, and charitable 
institutions. As mail-makers the Norwegians vie 
with llifj Swiss; their difficult country has com¬ 
pelled them to perforin some feats of^ engineering 
skill of no mean order. But the principal means of 
communication are steam boats, which ply ad along 
the coast, on the fjords, and the inland lake**. 
There are, however, sonic 13,000 miles of well-kept 
national atnl communal ranch, and 970 miles or 
rtiiiu’ay (ad bat 42 miles managed hy the state), 
and close upon 5000 miles of telegraph lines (not 
wires). The railway lines radiate chiefly from 
Christiania. One connects Troitillijcm with the 
capital, and in 1891 thoic were three*ImiIt and one 
building to connect Norway with Sweden. Nor¬ 
way is now visited every summer by great imniWvs 
of tourists; the number increased from 13,569 m 
1886 to 23,403 in 1800, one-third being British, the 
vest chiclly Swedes, Danes, and Germans. 

The people arc mi the whole well educated ana 
intelligent. Attendance at school is free, and 
eompiikmy upon all children between seven (six 
and a half in towns) and fourteen. The country i« 
well equipped with primary schools, and for the 
higher branches there arc fifty*four middle-class 
schools, seventeen lyceums, and the university of 
CTiviHtmuu, with five, faculties, and (iu 1888) 1(150 
students and fifty-four lecturers. In addition 
there arc numerous excellent private schools. The 
state con till Hites alum bone-third of the total cost 
of tie public educational establishmonte through¬ 
out the country. Except for abnut 4090 persons, 
the entire population belong to. the Lutheran 
Olnucli. For purposes of ecclesiastical government 
the country is divided into six dionnsea (si ijh)> each 
administered hy ft bishop—viz. Christiania, Hamai, 
CJiristmusaml, Bergen, Trondhjcm, ami TronwH. 

Constitution,— Norway is a free, independent 
state, nominally a kingdom, but practically to all 
intents and pinnules a republic. < The supreme 
executive rents with the king, who is at the same 
time king of Sweden; but the responsibility for 
his acts is borne by a council of state, appointed 
by himself from Norwegians above Unity yearn of 
age, ami consisting of two ministers and at Jcrust 
suvlhi councillors. One minister and two councillors 
must always be in attendance on the king when 
he is not in Norway. The other minister and the 
remaining councillors administer the internal affairs 
nf the country, the minister presiding over the de¬ 
liberations of the council (sometimes also taking a 
portfolio), and the councillors directing each a special 
department—at present seven, Beliginn ami Edu¬ 
cation, Justice, Interior, Public ttorks, bumnee, 
Defence, Revision of all Public Accounts. As viceroy 
in Norway the king may appoint bis eldest son, or 
his eldest son, Imt none other • if there is a viceroy, 
lie presides over the council of state, "be king 
declares war and peace, and makes treaties and. 
agreements on his own initiative, but cannot use 
the army and fleet for an aggressive Avar without 
the consent of the Norwegian parliament. Both 
countries are represented by one and the same 
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diplomatic coips. The people participate in the 
govemment through the Stoi thing or parliament;, 
which consists of 114 members, 76 representing the 
eouTitry districts ami 38 11 ic towns. All Nor¬ 
wegians almve twenty-five years of age who satisfy 
certain conditions of residence ami property 
qualification, or station, meet once in every three 
yearn in tlio parish elm veil and choose one man 
from every hundred of tlieir imnibcr to select tho 
members of parliament for the county. Every man 
so selected, even though it he against his will, 
is obliged to sit in one lmilijiinont (of three years), 
hat not in a second. If a sitting member dies lib- 
dace is taken by the man who stands next on the 
ist of icpYcsontativos selected by tho cleetors. As 
soon as the Storthing meets (in Febnmvy every 
year in 1 liristinnia)one-fourfcli (2D) of tlio assembled 
niernbeiri are chosen to form an upper house 
[La gibing) ; the remainder constitute the lower 
house ( Oilalxthinff ), in which all legislative measures 
ate proposed eitfier by a member of tlio house or 
by a member of the govern men t. The upper 
house may send back a bill twice; but after the 
second rejection both houses vote together as 
one, though in that ease a majority of two-thirds is 
necessary. The king's signature makes a bill 
law. Hut if he lcfnses to sign, and tho bill is 
passed by thiee successive parliaments (not .sessions), 
it become*, law in spite of the king’s veto. Every 
member of Lhe parliament is allowed 13s. 4tl. a day 
with travelling expenses. The alburn of each 
county are directed by a special administrative 
officer. Bath the counties and the communes 
enjoy a liberal degree of self-government. Justice 
is administered locally by sheriffs; from them on 
appeal is allowed lo one of the four so-called 
diocesan courts, and from them to the supreme court 
sitting at Christiania. The national expenditure 
averages slightly under two and a half millions nor 
annum, and the revenue somewhat less. The 
national debt amounted in ISS8 to £5,849,070. 
There are two national banks, a joinL-stoek bank 
with a capital of £2,973,300, ancl a hypothec hank 
with a capital of £011,100. The monetary unit is 
the l 1 rone ( — Is. lJtL), divided into 100 ore . The 
metric system of weights and measures prevails; 
and Norway lias her own national llag distinct 
from Sweden. The national defences embrace an 
army and navy. All men, not incapacitated or 
spccially exempt, above the age of twenty-three 
serve ten ycais with the colours, hut are only 
called out for a few weeks’ exercise every summer. 
Close upon 0300 men are drawn by conscription 
annually. The inhabitants? of the counties of Xord- 
landj Troinso, and Finimuk, with a certain pro¬ 
portion of the coast population farther south, are 
ialile to conscription for the navy, and serve 
fiom twenty-two to thirty-five years of age. The 
naval dockyards are at Horten, on the west side 
of Christiania Fjord. The fleet consists of about 
a dozen gunboats (first and second class), four iron¬ 
clad monitoifr, and some thirty other vessels, with 
n torpedo service. 

Sue iviiur, Nort/Cx Lund u<j Folk (I8SG); luxehhoft’, 
LdaderK'Uiuh’ (i>t. ii. 1S9U); in English. sco Du Chaffin, 
Laud of the Midnight Sun {'1 vols. 18SI); F. Vincent, 
Norsk, Lapp, and Finn (1SSI); Arnvy Godwin, Letters 
from Noi’ivttf) (170(f); J, J). Forhes, Nonray and ih 
Glaciers { 18ii3)j mid numerous modern hooks of travel, 
snail as C. AY. Wood, Jioinut a bunt Norvuty (1830); 
I><mtfc, AVimcijutn Pfrfnvra { 1885); Coming, Froin 
A a fecund In Tit nan (1881)), ami others. For tho geology, 
see Kjerulf, various work* in Norwegian (1855-79); for 
the* plunt-lifo, Sobulieler, Noryis Vast ripe (3 vols. 
188.1-8U), and other works; and for the statistics, dm 
publications of the Norwegian statistical department, 
partly duplicated in Froiich. The best guidelmoks to 
the country are tlujac by Yngvav Nielsen, Baedeker, 
Tunsherg, Bennett, Jurgenson, and AVilwn. 


History.—It is not) until the 6th century that 
the story of Norway begins to emerge from the 
obscurities of myth ami legend. At tlio time Lhe 
tribes of Gothic descent crossed the Baltic and 
settled in the southern parts of the H can din avian 
peninsula they found the Lapps or Finns in 
possession. These people they drove north towards 
the Arctic Ocean. AY hen this immigration took 
place cannot he determined exactly. Indeed, if, 
according to one theory, the original home of the 
Aryans was in Scandinavia, it probably never took 
place at all. At tho dawn of the historical period 
Norway was parcelled out among the free men of 
the race (Norrreni, Nmsemen, Norwegians), whose 
slaves—prisoners taken in wav—tilled the soil, 
whilst tlicv and their fiee dependents spent their 
time iu fighting, viking raids, and similar pursuits. 
The lies that united these free men were personal 
rather than political or territorial, though for 
judicial purposes all who dwell in a wcll-dcfined 
district {fij/ki) met at staled intervals and at fixed 
places to* adjudicate in common, on terms of strict 
equality. Several of these districts were associated 
together in a higher unily—the thing. Of such 
things or meetings there came to he eventually 
three, the Frosla for the north, the Gala for the 
west and south, and the Eidsifia for the east; fit a 
biter date the Bnrgav thing for the south-east was 
separated from the Eidsifia. Each of those things 
had its own independent code of purely customary 
laws. The chief men, calling themselves kings, 
later jails (carls), had no official authority; their 
power was due solely to their personal influence 
—their character, wealth, warlike renown, and long 
descent (compare Nortjjmkk). 

The cradle of the future kingdom of Norway was 
the district of A^eslfold, on the western side of A r ilc 
(unw Christiania Fluidb There a royal race from 
Sweden established thomsclvcs, seemingly in tho 
7th century. A descendant cf these kings, Black 
Half dan (died 800), reduced the petty kings to the 
north of him, ns Fur as Lake Mjbsen. His greater 
son, Harohl lliuirfagor or Fnirhair (king 8G3-931)), 
extended his sway as far north as Trondhjom, in 
which district, as being his first conquest in lands 
that owed no allegiance to the chief king in 
Sweden, he established the seat of his power, 
just as the elector of Brandenburg called himself 
Frederick T. king of Prussia. After that in throe 
great sea-fights, the lust near Stavanger iu 883, he 
conquered the kings of Lhe west and south-west, 
and proclaimed himself chief king iu Norway. 
Butman} 7 of the defeated chiefs (kings) refused to 
submit to Harold, especially when ho asserted the 
right of conquest, seized their otlal lands, and intro¬ 
duced a form of feudalism. They sailed across tho 
Western (North) Sea, and colonized tho Faroe, 
Shetland, and Orkney Islands, the Hebrides, Man, 
Ii eland. But they so harassed the men (juris) to 
whom Harold had given their lands in Norway 
that the king, pursuing them, slew many of them 
and reduced the islands to his sway, and appointed 
earls over them (Orkneys, Hebrides). Those who 
were at ill disaffected escaped liis rule by sailing on 
farther lo Iceland. Tn Harold’s reign the skalds 
or improvisatore court-poets began to compose, and 
wore held in great honour. Harold’s son, Erik Blood- 
axe, was driven from Norway by a younger brother 
Haco in 935, and for many years the country 
was distracted by Erik's sons trying to recover 
their father's pew or. After Haco died (001) their 
principal opponent wim Earl Haco of Trendhjoin, 
who ruled Norway west of the mountain plateau 
until he was killed in a revolt (995). Oluf 
Tryggvcsou, a descendant of Iluvold lluayfager, a 
man who lmd won great fnme as a viking in 
England (991-094) and elsewhere, stepped into the 
gap. Like liis great-uncle Ilaco, he was a Christum, 
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and like him lie attempted to make liis people 
I’hmtian, ami lie did make them Christian, at 
leant nominally and superficially, The beau-ideal 
of a sea-king, and the jmde and admiration of liis 
people,Olaf died a hero’s death, lighting against a 
lio?ib oil 1 the north coast of Prussia (1000). After 
an interval of fifteen years another Olaf, likewise 
a descend tint of Harold Ilaarfagor, landed anil won 
the kingdom from the sons of Earl Iiaco. This 
Olaf, St (Jlafj made his people’s Christianity 
more real, first thoroughly welded the kingdom 
into a united state, made all the western islands 
tributary, and ruled sternly but well. Ever since 
the days of Harold Jlaarfager the king of the Danes 
had claimed supremacy over at least Hoiulicm 
Norway; in 1028 the great Canute came with a 
large fleet to make good his claim. Olaf lied to 
Russia, and in attempting to win hack hjs crown 
perished in battle at S tilde lest ml near Tromllijcrn 
(1030). Five years later the chiefs of the land 
made Olaf’s sou Magnus king, and lie became king 
of tlic DanrfS also in 1042. But this ollice he found 
so diflieult that in 1046 he associated with himself 
ns king his uncle Harold Hfiaidimdn, who had 
served in tbo Vowing guard at Constantinople and 
had fought against the Saracens in Sicily. Wav 
between the Danes and Norsemen was almost 
chronic all through the reigns of Magnus ami 
Harold, who became sole king in 1017. Harold’s 
love of adventure led him to his death at Stamford 
Bridge in England in 10(16. During the peaceful 
reign of Harold’s son, Olaf Ivy n o (1067-931, com¬ 
merce thrived, industrial guilds were formed, and 
the land prospered greatly. The next king, Olaf's 
son, Magnus Barefoot, waged war in the Orkneys, 
Hebrides, and Ireland, till he fell in this last island 
in U03. Two sons of Magnus, Eystein (died 1122) 
and Sigurd (died 1130), then reigned in concert, 
Eystein being a quiet stay-at-home prince, whilst 
Sigurd, who- had inherited all the adventiuoiiB 
enterprise of his ancestors, sailed to the Levant, 
and visited Jerusalem anil Constantinople (1107-11 ]. 
After his return he greatly fostered the church. 
At this period the towns began to he prosperous. 

From 1130 to 1240 the country was lorn by 
internal feuds, three predominant parties contest¬ 
ing far power—ail oligarchical party amongst the 
chief men; the bishops’ party, who claimed the 
right to elect the king; ami after 1174 the 
nationalist DirkelieLnor (i.e. 1 Birch-legs’), who 
generally Imd the first two parties allied against 
them, but who in the long-run got the victory, 
After defeating the earls mid bishops, and laying 
their nominee or puppet, King Magnus, in Novel 
Fjord (1184), they made their leader Hvorro (died 
1202), a Faroe islander, and a clever man, king. 
Nevertheless, the civil strife went on until the 
twenty-third year (1240) of the reign of Sverre’H 
grandson Haco. This king reigned twenty-three 
years longer, and during that time the land 
recovered from her distractions. Iceland acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the king in Norway in 
1262. Haco died at Kirkwall {1263), shortly after 
being defeated at Largs in mi attack upon Scot¬ 
land. It was during the first half of the 13tli 
century that the Old Norse literature began to bo 
written down. The laws were put in writing (lining 
the lcign of ILlCo’s son, Magnus the Law-bottoror 
(1263-80L who, in 1266, gave up the Hebrides Lo 
Scotland. The pretensions of the bishops’ party 
were Anally crushed by Erik (died 1209), son of 
Magnus, ami father of the little Margaret, Maid 
of Norway. Erik’s sue cosh or, las brother Haco, 
dying (1319) without a soil, the throne missed 
through a daughter to the Swedish royal house, 
and again through marriage to the Danish (1380). 
The great Queen Margaret of Denmark united all 
three kingdoms by the Union of Kalmar (1397). 


And now e\il da>* fell upon the huid. The cxLra- 
ui'dinmy exertions of Norway's youth seem to have 
number out early; her high spirit and enterprise 
were gone; her literature died out, and her in tel li¬ 
cence binned down to a dull glimmer; her euinineJce 
pfe-sud into the tyrannical hands of the Hanseatic 
merchants of Deigen ; her old colonics, Orkney 
and Shellnud, were pledged to Scotland for moi 
in 1-163; Denmark, which at flint i expected liur 
national rights, heated her from 1536 as a con¬ 
quered province, and fincctl the Reformation upon 
her, ycb the Norwegians never seriously resented 
the Inivsh and oppressbe treat) ncrit of their rulers. 
In 1612 Mime 300 men from Scotland, whilst making 
their way to join the aiinyof Uu.stavus> Adolplm> in 
Sweden, were cut to pieces by the Norwegian peus- 
auliy in the pass of lvringclen in OudhiciudMlal. 

The national spirit begun to stir again in the 
awakening of the pro]lies occasioned by the 
French Revolution ; and the ImnMuronee of Nor¬ 
way to Sweden in 1814 gave hack to the Nor¬ 
wegians their national rights, a liberal eoustitu- 
tion, and their seti.se of national unity. At first 
they resisted the transference. Prince Christum of 
Denmark beaded the nmuoueut for independence, 
and .summoned a national assembly, which at 
Didavold (17th May) drew up a liberal coiibtitu* 
tion. But Sweden" marched her forces into the 
country, and on 10th October Christian abdicated. 
Charles XIII, of Sweden, having recognised the 
constitution, was elected king on 4th November. 
In 1821 the Norwegians uholiwhcd nil titles of no¬ 
bility. The spirit of imlependcnco ami of nationality 
Inis grown .stlonger as the years have passed, in¬ 
dustry has thrived, commerce has pinspeml and 
brought wealth, mul, intellectually. Norway stands 
in the van of progress. The pi iucipal event since the 
union with Sweden was the overwhelming protest 
of the people against the light claimed hv the king 
to veto absolutely hills duly passed by their elected 
representatives, the struggle lasting through the 
years 18/2—84. 

8cg Munch, Del Noi'xke F*flk$ Historic (7 vols. 1852- 
03); E. >Sairi, Uilxiyl ovtr Noryed Hidurie (1873-77); 
Keys or, Noryet Main- oy Dilti/orjatniny (1867). In Eng¬ 
lish, Ihimahrii <///«, tin ns. by W. Morris and Magnus or 
(toIh. iii.-vi. of Saga Library, 1891) or by Laing (3 vols. 
1844; new cL 1809); Boyt^n, Hhtury of Norway (new 
ed. 1690); T. Micliclt, Hiatoru of the E'Utixh Exptdihon 
to Norway in ML* (18H9); anil Powell and Vigfusson, 
Ooryvn Doeliruin Burmlc. (1883). CarMc , s Early Kinys 
of Norn ay (1878) is adapted from Laing’s Jlciuukriwjlu. 

Literature .—Like Genii any, Norway has an 
ancient and a modern period of literary history— 
the interval between being mostly blank. The 
ancient period of Norwegian literature that of 
the Sugns (n.v.), and see also ICELAND, SNOliinJ, 
Kdda. "What writers Norway gave birth to 
between the 13th and tlm 19th century, except 
Fcder Dnss (1U47-1708) ami Doiotheii Engfilbrets- 
(Latter (1634-1719), are counted amongst (.lie Danes, 
in wiiiiso language they wrote. TJie.se imm, Hoi- 
berg, Tallin, Wossel, Fasting, Drum Frirnaim, ami 
o thorn—some of them the brightest; ornaments of 
Danish literature—have been already mentioned 

under I)eui mirk (<j.v t ). 

The modern period begins with the le*awake j ting 
of the national life; ifc received its first impulses 
from the Norwegian Society, a hand of patriotic 
men living in Copenhagen in 1772, froii^ the 
founding of a native university at Christiania in 
1811, mul from the recovery of national independ¬ 
ence in 1814. The earliest writers of the new cm, 
the pools Bjcrregaard (1792-1842), M. C., Hausen 
(1794-1842), nud Scliwach (1793-1800), though the 
ring of patriotism is in their work, possessed little 
originality. The creator of the modern national 
literature was Wergolanil (1808-4o), the Schiller 
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of his country, who believed tliat in the free 
peasant proprietor lay the hope of Norway* 
future, and 'who laboured earnestly to make him 
worthy of that high culling. The nebulous thought 
and disregard of mMhotic law ami taste shown iji 
his earlier works provoked the satirical attacks of 
Welhaven (1807-7:1), a mas Lor of poetic form, ami 
the representative of the intellectual aristocracy of j 
the country, the mercantile and njlicinl clashes. This 
gave rise lo n. kftftn literary fend, lint, apart from 
Andreas Munch (1811-SI), the ladies' poet, who 
stands by himself, and the poets *L Moo (1813-82), 
Jensen (1812-67)i and Th. Kjem)f{ 18*25-88), who 
were lmvie. or le^s influenced hy WcUmvcu, nearly 
all fuib^erj uenfc writer* have worked in the s^iiiib of 
AYergclaikl, and for the .same ends. Mon sen (1815- 
r>2) penned lyrics which sometimes umnoach the 
best of Vevgcl&nd* later work in quality. Austin 
(horn 1813), Viiije (1818-70), K. Jansou (1841), 
Sivle (1857), and Garhorg (1851), the Mtial&tnevcr* 
have tried to ciefitc a literary 1 an gunge hy collating 
and fusing together tlu: various peasant dialects, the 
first named more especially in philological works, 
the nLiters in talcs and novels, and even in poetry. 
Gnrboig is a writer of striking individuality. 
Aslvjdmseu (1812-851 and Moe, the poet, ami 
Faye collected the folk-tales; LamUtud (1802-81), 
the liynm-writer, ami Bugge (1833) collected tlm 
popular songs. Jhui (1800-77) popularised the 
history of Iris country, and Vig (1824-57) laboured in 
the same direction in various works for the people. 
iSclmltze (1823-73), Friia (1H21), OsLgaanl (1312- 
73), Magdalena Ttiorcseu (1819), and others have 
described well ami lovingly their native laud and 
its people. Bjornson (1832), M. Thomsen, and Liu 
(183?1) have written good tales from the life of 
the provinces; the peasant talas of Bjornson are 
of great merit. Eileit Sunrtt (1817-75) strove to 
educate the country-people through his treatises 
on their social and economic circumstances. The 
chief writers of the latest pha*e of Norwegian 
literature are Ibsen (1828), Bidnismi, Lie, K,jel- 
laud (1849), Garboig, (Jnnulla Collett (1813), 
Els tor (1841-81), M. Thoresen, Jiegor (1854), 
Flood (1837), Gloorsen (1838), Amalie Sknim 
(1847), ICristofcrseii (1851), Krogh, Gunuar 
Ilcibeig, Hamsun, and others. Speaking gener¬ 
ally, these authors, all novelists except Ibsen and 
Heiberg, show a strenuous desire for truth, great 
earnestness, a strongly realistic way of looking 
at things, keen delight in intellectual mid moral 
strife, remark able directness, vigour, and fresh¬ 
ness of style, a decided leaning to satire, ami 
frequently, too, a charming naive16 and striking 
originality- Ibsen, a writer of conspicuous power 
and genius, has written nothing but plays, Install- 
cal, lyrical, ami fcueio-.sn Lineal; Bjiirn&on, ICjel- 
laud, Lie, and M. Thure&ou have also produced 
dramatic works, all, except the lady’s, of con- 
siilerable merit. The poems of Ibsen and Bjornson I 
likewise take high rank ; Gloerscn and Lie write 
respectable verse. Kjellaud satirises the classes of 
whom Welliaven was the leprosentutive; he lias 
strong cosmopolitan, especially French, tendencies. 
Pouheu (ISijO), ‘Marie/ and l\Iarie Colhan (1811- 
81) must be mentioned as voluminous and popular 
authors of works of a light character. 

In other departments limn pure literature the 
subjoined must lie named : in literary history, 
Jkit ten *11 an sen (1824-69), H. Lassen (1824), 
Ja'ger, Skavlnu (1838), Dietrielisou (1834); in 
history, V. A Munch (1816-03), Koyser (1803-04), 
I^ngo (1810-01), Dime (1831), E. Sam (1835), (4. 
Storm (1845), Ik Moe (1814-50), Faye (1802-60), 
Nielsen (1843); in philosophy, Tresoliow (1751- 
1833), Monmd (1810), a Hegelian; in theology. 
Gfcpavi (1814), Huuge (1771-1824), Wexcls ( 1797- 
180C), F. AY. Bugge (1838); in philology, P. A. 


Munch, lCeysur, Buggc, Anson, 1 T rigor (1817), 
FiiUucr (1312), SUwkllclU (1787-1800); and, an 
orientalists, Cosparl and C. Lassen ( 1800-70); 
iu archeology, llygh (1833); in jurisprudence, 
Stdnveigaaul (1808-70), .Ltisson (1798-1873), 
Asckehoug (18*22), (Stung (180S), Hal lager (1810- 
70); in mathematics, Hanslecn ( 1784-1373) and 
Abel (1802-29); in science, Michael Sara {1805- 
69) and his won, Ik (>. Sara (1837), ns biologists, 
uiul ICeilluui (1797-1858) uml Th. LCjevulf (1825-88) 
as geologists. The best Norwegian painters have 
been Tidcniaml (1814-76), 0. F. H. Hansen (1841), 
Gudc (1S25), M. Muller (1828), 8. Jacobson (1833), 
MuulUe (1841), and Siudmg (1842); the best 
sculptor, MiddelfcJmn (1820-SO); the host musicians, 
Ole Hull (1S10-80), II. Kjcrulf (1S15-68), Grieg 
(1843)., and 8 vend son (1840), 

Schweitzer, Ohsc/iiV/ifc tier SkimliiUMWcfccii Lit- 
icralur (3 vols. 1880-90); Gesso, Northern studies (2d 
G(l, 1882); Ilalvorsen, Ao rsk Forfaiter'Lcxil'ou, ISlj-NJ 
(1881 £l scq .); Jailer, Nor&ke Fvrfmitre (1883); ami 
Bottuii-Han sen's excvllont bibliography, La Norvtye Lit' 
U’rairc, 16 W (1869). 

Norway Haddock. See Bkikivlt. 

Norwich, a cathedral citv of England, the 
capital of Norfolk, and a parliamentary, county, 
ami municipal borough (the first returning two 
members), is situated on the AY on sum, immediately 
above its ccmlluence witli the Yarc, 18 miles AY. of 
Yarmouth and 114 NNE. of London, Fop. (1801) 
34,975 ; (1831) 61,110 ; (1881) 87,842 ; (1889) 94,510. 
Built on the summit and slopes of a hill which 
gradually rises fiom the river, the city, with its 
hamlets, covers an area of 7472 acres, as compared 
with that of two miles enclosed by its ancient walls 
(1294-1342), and its narrow, winding streets are 
rich in examples of early architecture—us Full's 
Ferry and the Bishop's Bridge (1295), Loth on the 
river-blinks; St Giles' Hospital (founded 1249); 
the Etlielberfc Gateway {circa 1272); Bishop 8al- 
inrin’s Gateway {circa 1325); the Guildhall (com- 
iletcd 1413); Erpingham GaLo (1420); the Music 
louse (paitly Norman, and once a residence of 
Sir Edward Coke) j the Bridewell (Decorated and 
Ferpumlieulur, circa 1400); and the Dolphin Inn 
(1537). The cathedral, almost wholly Norman in 
style, but the growth of more than four centuries, 
occupies a site close to the river, and was founded 
in 1096 by Bishop Herbert Lo&inga: its dimen¬ 
sions are 407 feet; in length by 72 in breadth (or 
178 across the transepts), ami it is sunn minted by 
a noble (Norman) tower and (Decorated) spire of 
315 feet—the highest in England next to Salis¬ 
bury ; special features avo the relies, consisting 
of two glorious arches, of its Early English Lady 
Chapel (demolished 15/3-89); its cloistum, 175 
feet smiore (1297-1430); the Decorated Beauchamp 
CJlapel (in which is preserved the Bible used at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria), and the vaulted 
roof of the nave and transept, rich in mediaeval 
sculptured bosses. Close hy is the grammar-school, 
founded (as a Mortuary Chapel) in 1319, and 
famous as the place of education of Loul Nelson, 
lhijali Brooke, and other celebrities; also St 
Andrew’s Hall (Perpendicular ; formerly tho church 
of the Black Friars), in which are held the tri¬ 
ennial musical festivals first established at Norwich 
in 1824. Next after the cathedral the most strik¬ 
ing edifice is the castle, crowning the summit of a 
sugar-loaf mound in the centre of the city, uml 
originally, with its defences, extending to the 
pirturesqno market-place : its massive quadrangular 
Norman keep, the only portion now standing, was 
used ns a prison till 1886. In it and the adjacent 
prison-1mlIdings lms been jdaced the local museum, 
famous for its collection of raptorial birds. On the 
cabfclc-market beneath the castle is held annually, 
on Maundy Thursday, the famous cattle and sheep 
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fair, formerly held <m Tombland, ami hi graphically 
described in Borrow'd Litvcngro, The churches, 
for by -four in number, are for the most part built, of 
Hint, fiiut in the Perpendicular style: those of St 
Peter Maneiofl (where once Archbishop Tenisou 
ministered), SI Andrew, St Gilev, ftt Lawrence, Si 
Michael C’usJanv, and St Stephen are lhe lhw>t 
examples; whilst of public buildings of modem 
date mention should bo made of the hospital 
(founded 1771 and rebuilt 1879-33), nn Agricul¬ 
tural Hall (1982), and a Volunteer Drill-hall ( 1880). 
Formerly one of the largest heals in England of the 
worsted-weaving trade, the city iM still noted for its 
textile fabrics —especially its crapes j but the prin¬ 
cipal manufactures now carried on are those of 
mustard, starch, ornamental ironware, boots and 
shoes, whilst extensive breweries and a vinegar 
distillery, as well as large nursery-gardens on the 
outskirts of the town, give employment to many 
hands. 

Oft-times pillaged by the Danes, and in 878 
Gutli ruin’s headquarters, Norwich in 1004 was 
burned by Sweyn, and thirteen yearn later was held 
by his son Canute. Subsequent to the Norman 
Conquest the principal incidents in its history have 
been the translation of the bishopric hither from 
Thctfonl (1094); the granting of its first charter 
of self-government! 1104); ita sacking by Louis the 
French Dauphin (1210); the riotous attack by Lite 
citizens oil the cathedral monastery (1272); its ilrsL 
representation in parliament (1295); settlements 
of Flemish weavers (1330) and of Dutch and 
Walloon refugees (1558-1603); a hurricane (15th 
January 13(32), which blew down the spire of the 
cathedral; John Li tester’s rebel linn (1381); dis¬ 
astrous lues (1463 and 1509), on the last occasion 
the roof of the cathedral being destroyed; the 
encampment of Net’* rebel* on Mousobohl Ilmtb 
(1549); many royal visits, and outbreaks of the 
plague, the worst beiii^ the Black Death in 13J9, 
when half the population is supposed to have per- I 
idled, in H502, when 3076 persons died, and in 1665, 
when 2251 succumbed; and a collision on the rail¬ 
way 2 miles to the cast of the city (10th September 
1874), when twenty-five persons lost their lives. 
Among the sixty-live bishops of Norwich have been 
Pamlnlph (the pope’s legate), Salmon (the builder 
of the grammar-school), Bateman (the fouuder of 
Trinity Ilall at Cambridge}, Despeiwer (‘ the fight¬ 
ing Bishop of Norwich’), Corbet (the poet), Hurs- ; 
nett and Maiinora-Suttun {afterwards Archbishops ! 
of York find Canterbury), Wren (father of the ; 
celebrated architect), Joseph Hall, and Reynolds 
(the composer of the General Thanksgiving in the 
Pruyer-boolf). Of citizens the best known are Sir , 
Thomas Erpingham (builder of the mite which ; 
bears his name, and chamberlain to Henry IV.); 
Thomas llilney; Archbishop Junker; Dr Cains; 
Greene (the poet and dramatist); Bishops Cosin 
and Tanner; Sir Thomas Browne; Dr Samuel 
Clarke; Sir James Edward Smith; ‘Old’Crome, 
his son, Cotniau, Stark, and Vincent {the 1 Nor¬ 
wich school’ of painters); Mrs Opie; Crotch (the 
musical composer); Wilkins (the architect and 
R.A.); Professors Taylor and Brewer; Sir W, J. 
Hooker; Gurney (the philanthropist) and his sister, 
Elizabeth Fry ; Lind ley (the botanist); and Harriet 
Mar tine an and her brother James, 

Ste works by Stacy (1319), Bayne (3858), Goal bum 
(1870), Jarrold (1883), ami Jessopp (1S84); also those 
cited under Norfolk. 

Norwich, capital of New London county, Con¬ 
necticut, is at the head of the Thames River, 13 
miles hv rail N. of New London. The chief |nu- 
tion of' the city lies on an eminence that rises 
between the Yantic and Slietuoket livers, which 
here unite to form the Thame*. There are numer¬ 
ous maim factories of paper, cotton and woollen 
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; goods, worsted, picture cords, pistols, wood-typo, 

| life*, locks, iron pipe*, &e., besides rolling-mills 
: and ironworks : abundant water-power is supplied 
by the brandies of the Thame*, Steamboats ply 
between Norwich and New York. The lain! mi 
which the city stands was gunited by Uncnf> the 
Mohican to an English ensign who in 1656 reached 
him by night with a cauue-Laad of mov thumb, when 
lie was besieged in his stiunghold by the lies tile 
Indians, and nearly forced bv hunger to surrender ; 
a giauite obelisk hearing the name of l T nca* was 
erected in 1825. Bop. (1890) l(i, 102. 

! Norwood, a south suburban district of London, 

( hilly, healthy, and pretty, long tho scat until 1797 
of a Gypsy settlement. Pop. 24,797. Bee A. M, 
Gale’s A 'orwood uml Dithrim (1890). 

Nose, the organ of smell, and also part of the 
appftiatus of respiration and voice. Considered 
' anatomically, it may be divided into an external 
part—the projecting portion, to which the term 
hum is populaily i citric ted—and an interim! part, 

1 consisting of two chief caviticn, or n<ml fossae 
separated fioui each other by a vertical septum, 
and htibdivided by spongy or turbinated bones pro¬ 
jecting from the outer wall into three passages or 
uwnttt'tcs, with which various cells or sinuses in the 
ethmoid, sphenoid, frontal, and superior maxillary 
; bone* communicate by nairow apertures. 



Fig. I.—Longitudinal Section of the Nasal Fufcsio of the 
Left Side, the Central Septum king r«.moved : 

1, li'uiitnl bone; 2, nasal bone; U, pari of etluuoM b=niie=; 4, 
sphenoidal sinus. «, superior turbinated bone; 5, hupenor 
nii-fttii'i; c, middle turbinated kmu; <hi, middle iinutus; e r 
mfeilor turbinated bone; JT, iafciinr muaiiiH ; fjj, a probe 
panned into the mewl duct. 

The external portion of this organ may be de¬ 
scribed as a triangular pyramid which projects from 
the centre of the hum, immediately above the upper 
lip. Its summit or root is connected with the toic- 
Jiead by means of a narrow bridge, formed on either 
side by the nasal bone und the na&al process of tho 
superior maxillary bone, Its lower part presents 
two horizontal elliptical openings, the nostriis, 
which overhang the month, and are separated froin 
one another by a vertical septum, The margins of 
the nostrils are usually provided with a number of 
still’ hairs {vibnm r), which project across the open¬ 
ings, and serve to arrest the passage of foreign 
substances, such ns dust, small insects, iSrc,, which 
might otherwise be drawn pip with the current of 
air intended for rcapLiation. The skeleton or 
fminewutk of the nose is partly composed of the 
bones forming the top and sides of the bridge and 
partly of cartilages, tlieio being on cither side an 
upper lateral and a lower lateral cartilage, to the 
latter of which am attached three or four small 
cartilaginous plates, termed sesamoid cartilages; 
there is also the cartilage of the septum which 
separates the nostril*, and in association posteriorly 
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with tliu perpendicular plate of the othinuid, anil 
with the vomer, fovnift a comp Lett* partition between 
the light mid left nasal fo>NV. ft is the lower 
lateral, termed by suuie writers the aim- cartilage, 
which by its ilegibility ami curved shape forms 
tlie dilatable chamber just witliiii tlie nostril. The 
usual c&vtUages ftvo cnpaWo of living slightly moved, 
and the nostril*'of being dilated or contracted by 
vai'ion8 small muscles. 

The nasal fox .*«?, -which constitute the internal 
part oF the nose, arc lofty ami of considerable 
depth. They open in front by the nwlrik, _ and 
behind they terminate by a vertical slit tin either 
aide in the upper part uf the pharynx, above the 
soft palate, and near the milieus of Lhe EusUeliiau 
tubes, leading to tho tympanic cavity of the car. 

The mucous membrane lining the nose and it* 
cavities is called pituitary (Lat. piUiiUt , ‘ rheum J ), 
from tlie nature of its secretion ; or Schneiderian, 
from ♦Schneider, the first anatomist wiio showed 
that the secretion proceeded from the mucous 
mcmbiane, and not, as was previously imagined, 
from tho brain; it is continuous with tho skin of 
the face at the nostrils, with the mucous covering 
of the eye through the lachrymal duct (see Eye), 
and with that of the pharynx and middle ear 
posteriorly. This membrane varies in its structure 
in different parts of the organ. On tlie septum 
and spongy bunes bounding the direct passage fiom 
the nostrils to the throat the lining membrane 
contains ample and capacious submucous plexuses 
of both arte lies and veins, of which the latter are 
by far tlie more targe and tort irons. These plex¬ 
uses, lying as they do in a region exposed more 
than any other to external cooling influences, 
appear to be designed to promote the warmth of 
the part, and to elevate the temperature of the air 
on its passage to the lungs, They ulan serve to 
explain tlie tendency to hemorrhage from the nose 
in coses of general ur local plethora. In this, the 
respiratory part of the no*e> tho mucous membrane 



Fig. 2.—Distribution of tho Olfactory Nerve on the 
Septum of tho Nose : 

l, frontal sIuuh; 2, imp'll bcnio; t, *|>heTi'ii«lal hiuiii of Irft ahlc; 
J. pJdttrlor eprruiiK of the Mfc lu^lnl; 8, opening of litiata- 
uhlnii tube; 9, acction of aoft i»nlsitc ; 10. section of liar,I 
j>olato. el factory nerve; b, Us. Huer mots ;#■, fls bulb; 
(f, nasal ljrj.iicli fiom tlie ophthalmic divisiun or the filth 
iktvo; e, nnso*|uiLilino nerve; g M h> Uh bmnehos; f, the 
?i?I)luin of tlie uusc, 

is lined by ciliated epithelium. In the upper third 
of the n<MO—which, ns tho proper *eat of the sense 
of smell, may be termed the olfactory nylon —the 
mnciuih membrane is very thick and coloured by a 
brown pigment, The olfactory nerve, or nerve of 


.small, terminates in tlie olfactory mucous mem¬ 
brane, It passes into the nasal cavity in aevcml 
small branches; these ramify in tlie soft nmeoua 
membrane (13g. 2), and end in tiny varicose fibres 
which terminate in elongated epithelial cells pio- 
j ecling into the free surface of the iiiimq. These 
(ieUa—tUo olfactory cells—wliicii in home animals 
arc provided with little hairs, arc affected by 
odorous particles, and the excitement thus set up 
travels to the brain by the branches of tlie olfactory 
nerve. In order to smell a substance it must be 
vj\ the form of vapour. A acenl rucIi ou Eiui do 
Cologne when poured into the nostril is odourless; 
its little particles must be disengaged, and he 
carried freely by the atmosphere into tho nasal 
cavity before we are allccted by its odour. So 
sensitive is tho nose, however, that odorous par¬ 
ticles of iiicoucoivaljlo smallness are capable of 
uoducing powerful sensations. When we romom- 
jer that a grain of musk will scent the air in its 
neighbourhood for years, and that this can only be 
by the continual loss of particles of its substance, 
these particles must he infinitely minute. Still 
more wonderful is the development of tlie souse of 
smell in many of the lower animals. A bare passes 
rapidly over the ground and the scent will under 
j favourable circumstances remain for hours, and he 
sufficiently strong to enable the well-trained harrier 
lu follow it with unerring accuracy. In savage 
tribes the sense of smell is vastly more acute than 
among civilised nations; nevertheless by practice 
it is possible for any one to cultivate Dus sense fco 
it very considerable extent. Well-authenticated 
eases are recorded of persons obliged by tlie loss of 
the other senses to train this, the only one loft 
for their use, to such a degree of ncuteneKS that 
they have been able to recognise both objects and 
persons by tlie sense of smell alone. 

Most persons imagine that we are largely be¬ 
holden to 'taste* for our gustatory pleasures. In 
reality our sense of taste only enables us to dis¬ 
tinguish sweet from sour or"bitter, and all the 
flavour of the food or wine is smelt. Close the 
nusc mul shut the eyes, and one can nob distinguish 
port from sherry, a raw potato from an apple, 
or beef from mutton. 

Until recent years ib was impossible to connect 
the quality of a smell with tlie kind of substance 
that produced it. In hearing and sight tlie char¬ 
acter of the vibrations—of air or ether—determines 
the kind of sensation. The sound peculiar to the 
violin nr piano depends entirely on the character 
of the sound vibrations given out by them. The 
rose appeals red because it reflects to the eye vibra¬ 
tions which arc chiefly eh nmc tensed by their big 
oscillations, The writer of this article lain been 
able to establish a similar relationship between the 
character of a smell and the diameter of the vibra¬ 
tions associated with odorous par tides, lie finds, 
in studying the odours of clcmonts ami their com- 
pounds, that in the 'Groups’ of Mcndeteoif (see 
Atomic Theory, Vol. I. p. finii) the odours are 
similar or vary with tho atomic weight of the 
element. Exactly similar properties in respect 
Lo tho production of colour sensations have been 
observed by Carndly. 

Diseases op the Nostrils. -Acute inflamma¬ 
tion of the nasal mucous membrane has been already 
described under the title of Catarrh (rpv.); the 
conditions which cause an olfenriivo smell from the 
nostrils are discussed in the article OzasKA; ami 
Polypus is a separate article. 

Hemorrhage from the Nostrils, or JSjutfaxln (Gi\, 
‘a dropping’), is by far the commonest form of 
bleeding from a mucous membrane, ft may bo 
produced by direct injury, as by a blow on tho 
nose, or a scratch in tlie interior of tho nostrils; 
and by other local conditioiifj, as ulcerations or 
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morbid growths in the nasal cavity. According to 
Sir MorelL Mackenzie, * constitutional causes arc of 
four kinds: (1) the blood itself may be diseased; 
(‘2) the vessels may be diseased; (3) there may he 
obstruction to the circulation through the lungs, 
liver, kidneys, or other organs, causing a sudden 
tension or strain of the whole system, which gives 
way at a weak part—viz, the nose . . . ; (4) the 
blood-flow may he a vicarious discharge ’ ( 7)/scums \ 
of the Throat and AW). It is most common in 
children and young adults, least so in the prime 
of life. It is much more often met with in the 
male sox than the female. The bleeding usually 
occurs drop by drop, hut may ho very profuse, 
Sir Thmnari Watson wisely says; * Sometimes it 
is a remedy ; sometimes u warning ■ sometimes in 
itself a disease. ’ The first question to he con¬ 
sidered therefore in any particular case is whether 
the hemorrhage ought to ho arrested. (Generally 
speaking, in plethoric children anil young people, 
in cases of venous obstruction, and in vicarious 
hemorrhage, it should not he slopped unless the 
loss of blood prove excessive. 

When it is derivable to arrant the hemorrhage the 
patient should be placed in the sitting posture at 
an open window, with tho head erect or slightly 
inclined backward*; and amongst the simpler 
means to he first tried arc compression of the 
nostrils by the lingers, maintained for live or ten 
minutes, the application of a key or other piece of 
cold metal to the hack of the neck, and the bathing 
of the fuco or whole head with cold water, especi¬ 
ally if accompanied by a drawing-up of the water 
into the nostrils ; should these means fail, recourse 
must be had to astringent injections (for example, 
twenty grains of alum dissolved in an ounce of 
water) thrown up the nostrils by a syringe, or to 
astringent powders (as iinoly-powdored gulls, kino, 
inatico, alum, &c.) blown up the nostrils by means 
of a quill or other tube, or snuffed up by the 
patient. As a final resource the nostrils must he 
plugged with strips of lint, absorbent wick* or a 
piece of sponge. Gases occasionally occur in which 
it is necessary also to plug the posterior orifices of 
(he nostrils by an operation, into the details of 
which it is not necessary to enter. 

Pos('Mml Catarrh is a chronic ami very trouble¬ 
some disease, most common in America, especially 
the United States; so much so that it is there 
usually called simply catarrh, and elsewhere is 
sometimes spoken of as American catarrh. The 
symptoms are discomfort at the hack of the homj, 
leading to frequent ‘hawking" to clear away tlie 
tenacious mucus which is formed there, and some¬ 
times indistinctness in articulation. The causes 
arc not well understood : Sir Morel 1 Mackenzie be¬ 
lieve* that tho chief is the inhalation of irritating 
dust. Treat me ut must ho chiefly directed to the 
local condition; alkaline sprays or washes should 
he lifted to remove the adherent secretion, and then 
an astringent powder or a thin ointment snulfed 
up tiie nostrils : catechu, red (Eucalyptus) gum, 
or sulphate of iron, diluted with starch, and soft 
vaseline, either alone or with one-eighth of iineiy- 
powdored borocic acid, are among the most useful 
applications. Health otherwise defective may in¬ 
dicate the importance of constitutional treatment; 
and change of climate is sometimes useful. 

When the nose or a portion of it has keen 
destroyed by disease or accident, tho defect may 
ho partly made good by the Ujiinoplastic (q.v.) 
operation, 

Sod Sir Morcll Mackenzie Din (uses of Throat ami Nose 
1884); Cresaivell Baber, Guide to Examination of Nose 
1880); Grcvillc Macdonald, THscasei i of the -Nose (181)0), 

Nosology (Or. ? wsas , ‘disease*) is that-branch 
of medicine'which treats of the distribution and 
arrange men c of diseases in to classes. Sec Disk ask. 


Nossi-BtS or NVjsiiiKj u Milcanio i no uni ai noils 
inland on the north-west coast of Madagascar (q. v.), 
belonging to the Freucli. It 1ms an area of llo 
wj. in, and a pop. of 11,21)9. 

Nostalgia (<lr, nosto^ ‘ the letum hoiin j ;b#fyytf, 

‘pain'), a technical term for home-sickness which, 
when us sometimes it takes the form of acute 
! melancholia, becomes ruinous to health, and even 
r fatal. _ It in said that inhabitants of mountainous 
I countries suffer mure keenly Ilian others; hut it 
| seems to have less to do ivitli affection for tlm 
; plijMcfiJ features of homo than with inability to 
| Incak with old lmhits and modes of life. In ainrias 
it has been found necessary to adopt measures Lo 
j pi event desertion on this ground. Ju Citnaela the 
playing (if Lodmlcr no UfoM by the pipem of 
Highland logiinciiis had to he iuteidiulcu; and so 
in France it was forbidden under pain of death to 
| sing or play the ifawc dcx Vw'hes in tlie hearing of 
Swiss nwjvcemmes, 

NOS toe, a genus of plants of the natnial order 
Alga*, sub-order Confervaccne, found upon moist 
giound, locks near streams, &c., and consisting 
of a somewhat gelatinous hollow tumid frond, 
tilled with simple til am cuts leseuihliug fririuga of 
heads, N. commune is fieqnent in Britain, spiing- 
\ ing up suddenly on gravel-walks and naslurc- 
’ grounds after lain. It is a trembling, gelnliuous 
j mass, often called Star Jelly, and vulgarly 
1 regarded, owing to tlie And demies with which it 
makes its appearance, as having fallen from the 
skies, and as- possessed of important medicinal 
virtue* N. ctlulc is employed in China as an 
article of food. 

Nos trad minis, the assumed mime of Michel de 
Notredame, an astrologer of Jewish descent, who 
wan horn at St llcini in Provence, Htli December 
1503. He studied at Avignon, ami next medicine 
at Montpellier, took the degree of doctor of medi¬ 
cine in 1521), and practised the profession at A gen, 
aflevwimlsat Salmi near Aix. Ncx t year when the 
dagiuMvas raging at Lyons lie was conspicuuitH for 
ria skill ami devotion, He first fell upon his. 
irophctiis vein about tlio year 1547, but ni i what 
iglit lie himself regarded his pretensions it is now 
impossible to say. The fust collection of famous 
Centuries appealed at Lynns in 1555. These were 
predictions in rhymed quatrains, divided into 
centuries, of which there were seven; the jocund 
edition, published in 1558, contained ten. Astro¬ 
logy was then the fashion, and those quatrains, 
expue^erl generally in obscure mid enigmatical 
terms, Jjruught their author a great reputation. 
Catharine do* Medici invited him to visit her at 
Blow; the Duke and Duchess of Savoy went to Salon 
expressly to bee him ; Charles IX on his accession 
appointed him his physician-in-ordinary, Koslm- 
damns died at Hulun, 2d July 15G6. ilia predic¬ 
tions have given rise to a vabt illustrative or con¬ 
troversial literature. The Centuries were formally 
condemned by the papal court in 1781. 

Sec Jauheifc's Vie dc il/, Nostradamus, Apoluyie ct 
Ilittoire (Anu»t. I(i5ti); IMfcw's Vic da MtthetN osfm- 
tlfiiaiu (Aix, 1712); Aatmc'fl .1 ftnioires pour tta'iir H 
I'/Iistoire tie la Faculty dc Montpellier {Paris, 1707) ; 
Apuloyie pour leu G ninth Homma Saupfonncs de Maine 
{Paris, 1825); and E. Bnresto's Nostradamus (Paris, 1842 ). 

Notables* the name formerly given in France 
to persons of distinction and political importance. 
As the Stales-general were inconvenient to the 
despotism of the monarchy, the kings of the House 
of Valois adopted the expedient of calling in their 
a toad. Assemblies aj the Notables, the time of culling 
them and the coinpariliou of them being entirely 
dependent on the pleasure of the crown, For mom 
tlmn a century and a half even this poor acknow¬ 
ledgment of Liny other mind ur wilt in tlie nation 
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than that of the sovereign ceased to be marly ; but | 
when the state cf the finances hi ought the mon- j 
ftrcliy into clillicultiert and perils Louis XVJ., at j 
the in stratum of the minister Calonuc, had re- ! 
course again to an Assembly of Notables, which [ 
mob 22d February 1787, anil \vu^ dissolved 25th : 
May. It con-sintcd of 137 mem hers, among' whom I 
were seven princes of tins blood, nines dukes /mil j 
peers, eight marshals, eleven archbishops, twenty- j 
two noh 1 oh, eight couticillovrt of state, four masters 
of requests, .thirty-sovon judges, twelve deputies of 
the lays il’E tats* the civil lieutenant, uml twenty- 
livc persons belonging to the magistracy of ditVevcnt 
cities. -See Louis xVl., Neckisii, France. 

Notary"l>lil>llc F an officer of the jaw or pro¬ 
fessional person whose chief function is to act as 
a witness of any solemn or formal act, and to give 
a certificate of the same; which cerlilicate, if duly 
authenticated, is accepted u- good evidence of Urn 
act done in his piescuce, mid attested by him. 
Solicitors uve sometimes no times -public, but in 
England there are fewer notaries comparatively, 
than in Scotland, where notarial acts anil eerbiib 
cates are more largely used. The English courts 
take notice of (.lie seal of a notary, bub his certifi¬ 
cate i* not generally received as proof nf the facts 
certified. A notary in employed in the noting and 
protest of foreign bills of exchange in case nf non- 
acceptance or non-pity]iiciib. In the United States 
the powers of notaries aiedelined liy the lav- of 
the different states. See Iliooke, Oil the Office of 
a iV oturif (ed, by Leone Levi, 1876); and Piollhtt, 
Law of Notarks-jiublic in the United Staten (1877). 

Notation. For Chemical Notation, see Ciiemis- 
thy ; for Musical Notation, Music. Solfeggio ; for 
Mathematical Notation, Numerals, Algeuiia, 
Calculus, Geometry, Quaternions. 

Noto. mi ancient episcopal town of Sicily, lt> 
miles SW. of Syracuse by mil. Pop. 10,925. 

Notochord. Sec Emhryology, Ampiiioxus. 

NOtorilis* one among many of the family of 
Hails, with wings so much reduced sis to he incap¬ 
able of ilight, aiul which have within historical limes 
become paitially or completely extinct, Notmms 
inhabited New Zealand, and within the 19th century 
three specimens have been taken, one of them in 
1831 j so that possibly there aio still a few survivors 
in uiUrof’tlie-wuy districts. 

Noto tlicr ill hi, a genus of gigantic fossil lain- 
garoo-like iiiar.supiahs, found in Ausbmlin, 

Not Proven. See Criminal Law, 

Notre Dame (Old Fr., ‘ Our Lady ’), the lumic 
of many cUnvche* devlicatcd to the Virgin Mary in 
France, particularly the cathedral of Paris. 

Nott iliuh;mi, a town of England, the capital 
of Nottinghainshiie, and a parliamentary, muni¬ 
cipal, and county borough (the lir.sb returning three 
members), is seated on the Tienfc, 120 miles NNW 
of London, 15 E, of Derby, and 38 S. by E. of 
Wlielliebh Formerly surrounded by ancient walls | 
(910-1205), of which all traces have now dh I 
appeared, Urn town covers an aica of about 10 
h(j. m., and its appearance of lute years Ims been 
much improved by the widening of iU streets; by 
the erection of a new town-hall, University Colima*, 
and other public buildings; by the opfining ami 
laying out of an arboretum of 17 acre.s, of a public 
park and recreation giwinds of over lfj(i acres, and 
of a tract of open land, called ‘Uuhvell Forest' 
(13f) acres j; as also the spanning of the Trent— 
which is here about 200 yards wide—with a broad 
granite anil iion bridge in the place of a former 
narrow strncturo of seventeen archer’. Crowning a 
precipitous rock, which rises 133 feet above the river, 
BtmiiiB the castle, built (1074-83) on the site of an 
ancient Norman fortress, dismantled dining the Par* 


liainciitmy wars, nnrl itself much damaged by live 
during the Reform Bill riots of 1831. It was restored 
in 1878, anil transformed into an art museum. 
Near to it arc the county hall (1770); St Mary’s 
Church (restored 18G7-S5), a cruciform building in 
the Perpendicular style, 2113 feet in length; ami a 
spacious market-place, ~>h acres in extent, having 
at i(s eastern end the exchange, with a richly-deco¬ 
rated facade (rebuilt 1814). In another,fpoup not 
far oil are Die guildhall and other municipal offices 
(1888), in the French Renaissance style or architec¬ 
ture ; two theatres (18B5-84); and Uuimrity College 
(1H7D-H1 >, mainly a seieni-e school, but accommo¬ 
dating in its wings a free library and natural his¬ 
tory nuihieiiin. Other edifices worthy of mention 

comprise a hospital (1781, with additions 1829-79); 
a Roman Catholic cathedral (1844), cruciform and 
Early English; and the high school, founded as a 
grammar or free school in 1513, moved into now build¬ 
ing* in 1807, and since 1882 controlled under anew 
scheme ; it has a largo income from eudowiuent, mid 
annually oilers for competition eight exhibitions of 
an aggregate value of £435, besides numerous 
scholarships. On (he outskirts of tlie town race- 
meetings were held annually in March and October 
for a hundred years until i890; the Trent Bridge 
cricket-ground is the scene of the county’s home 
matches; whilst mention must not he omitted of 
the annual g»o-e fair held at Michaelmas. Of tho 
various manufacture* eanietl on in the town the 
inciht important arc those of lace and hosiery; 
bankets, bicycles, cigars, and needles are also made, 
whilst several iron-faun dries arc in operation, and 
malting and brewing are extensively carried on. 
One of tile most successful sewage farms in the 
country ha 4 ' been laid out 5 miles from tho town, 
the whole of whose sewage is here dealt with, 
i\vp. ^,m\ -, ; (mu m,rv7s v 

(1890) 240,000. Jn the history of Nottingham 
(which was one of the Five Boroughs) the prin¬ 
cipal incidents have been its occupation by the 
Dunes,, and their withdrawal on the conclusion of 
a Lreuty for pence (808); its destruction by lire 
(1140 and 1153); the granting of its first charter 
(1155); the convening here of three piirliiuiieiila 
(1330-37); the appointment of its first sullVugaii 
bishop (1534); the raising by Charles I. of his 
standard ut the commencement of the Parlia¬ 
mentary war (1312); and lints (1795-1816),^partly 
on account of a bread famine and partly owing to 
the Luddites (q.v.), See local works by Ricldn- 
.soii (181(1), Wylie (1853-65), Dine (1876), and W. 
U. Stevenson (4 vols. 1890), besides those cited 
under the county. 

Not till” lwimsliirc, or Notts, an inland county 
of England, hounded on the N, by Yorkshire, E. by 
Lincolnshire, S. by Leicestershire, and \Y, by Derby¬ 
shire. Its greatest length is 50 miles; average 
breadth, 20 miles; and area, 824 sir. m., or 527,752 
acres. Pup. (1801) 140,350; (1831)225,4(10; (1881) 
391,815 ; (1889) 518,988. Apart from the vallev of 
the Trent, which is very Hat, tlie general aspect of tho 
county is undulating cwl well wooded, tho highest 
grouud—600 feet above the sea-level—being in the 
west, in tho vicinity of Sherwood Forest (q.v.). Jn 
the son III are the Wolds, consisting of upland 
moms ami pasture-lands broken up by many lertilo 
hollows^whilst tho northern boundary for upwards 
of 15 miles is skirted by the Car, a tract uf low- 
lying land, formerly a swampy bog, but since 1796 
drained and brought into cultivation. The Trent, 
with its tributaries, the Ere wash, Soar, and Tdle, is 
the principal liver; and the Fosse Dyke and Notts 
and Grantham canals, and Midland, Great Northern, 
and Manchester, Sheffield ami Lincoln railways also 
traverse the county, The climate, especially in (he 
cast, is remarkably dry, ami the soil varies, sand 
and gravel, clay, limestone, and coal-land prevailing 
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in di Here at districts. Ah regards p indue livened it 
is not above mediocrity, except in the Vale of 
ltd voir to the east of Nottingham. Of the total 
area under cultivation in 1889 corn und green crops 
covered 175,924 acres, and permanent pasture 
202,178, whilst 2780 acres were laid out as orchards 
and market-gardens. The cultivation of hops lias 
been dbcontimied. The principal inineinl products 
are coal—of which 0,582,582 tons were raised in 
18S0—gypsum, iron ore, and limestone. The mami- 
fiicturesare noticed under the chief towns—viz. Not¬ 
tingham, Newark, Mansfield, Retford, and Work¬ 
sop, the two former also being the scene of ina*L of 
the historical event* connected with the county. 
Lying wholly in the diocese of Southwell, NotLs is 
divided into six wapentakes, nine poor-law union*, 
and 273 parishes, and leturns seven member* to 
parliament, one For each of its four divisions (lhis- 
.sulluw, Newark, Mansfield, and RushclifTo), and 
three for Nottingham (its capital and assize town). 
The county council consist* of sixty-eight member*. 
Of its natives the best known are Archbishops 
Oran me r, Seeker, Sterne, and Manners- Sutton ; 
Garnet (the Jesuit); Deiizil Lord Holies; General j 
Ire ton, and his contemporary Colonel Hutchinson; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; Bishop Wavhurfcon; ; 
Dodsley, fviupls, and Wakclield (the authors); : 
Admiral Eatl Howe; Sandby aml Bonington (the j 
artists); Dr Erasmus Darwin; Edmund Cart- 
wright; Fynes Clinton (the scholar); Kirke White 
and Hailey (the poets); Lord I3yron; f Speaker* 
Denison; and 1 General T Booth. »Sce the comity 
histories hy Thoroton (3 voK 1797 )i Bailey (4 vols. 
1852-55), Briscoe (1881), and Wliito (1885). 

Noumea* capital of the French penal colony of 
New Caledonia {4. v.). Top. 5000. 

Nomti *Seo CtUAaimau. 

Nouredriin, See Nur ed Din. 

NovilltS, the pen-name of Friedrich von Hardcu- 
berg, German writer, # who was born at Wieder- 
stodt, near Mansfold, in Prussian Saxony, 2d May 
1772. Whilst being educated at Jena, Leipzig, 
and Wittenberg lie came under the inihumee of ■ 
Schiller, and became acquainted with Fichte, Fr. | 
Sehlegel, and Tieck, studied deeply the works j 
of Eoohnie, and iinhued himself with iho spirit of 
Romanticism tu such an ex Lent that he was after¬ 
wards designated tlio 'Frophefc of Romanticism/ 
Ho made his start in life as a mining official. At 
Woifttonfels (1795) lie fell in lorn with a bountiful 
young girl, whose eaily death left a lasting im¬ 
pression upon him. Ere uiiiny years were past he 
himself, delicate from his boyhood up, was seized 
with consumption, and died 25th March 1801. 
The principal tenets of bis two philosophical 
romances, both left incomplete, Jlciarirh eon 
Qftcrdingen and Lchrlinf/e ztt^ Sftis t were that life 
(mglit to ho poetry realised in practical conduct, 
and that there are in the universe many verities 
ami realities the truth of which cannot bo grasped 
by the cold, critical intellect; they can only he 
known by the sympathetic intuition of feeling. 
His Jlymhen un die tfuvht are a glorification of his 
sorrow al the loss of his mistress. These, together 
with his Poems and Sacred Songs, arc the only 
finished productions lie has left. N oval is penned 
many thoughtful and suggestive sentences, often 
in very graceful language; hut on the whole his 
writings lack precision of thought and robust 
common sense; their prevailing atm sphere is 
a mystic twilight, where is much obscurity, bub 
also much beauty ami much deep feeling. His 
Smnmtlkhc Wcrle, (2 thin vols.} were published hy 
Tieck and Fr. Sehlegol in 1802. To these a third 
volume, containing a supplement to the Life printed 
in vol. i., together with poems and philosophic 
fragments hy Novalis, was added in 1840. See 


(’ttrlylo* Mkcrjfanrvns Etvn/s (vnl. ii,}, the Gcnnaii 
Lifo\>f Novalis published at Gotha (2d cil. 1883), 
and hb» cones pond once with the Schlcgels (Main/, 
1SS0). 

NoVllva, capital of a North Italian province, 60 
inilc*> T . of Turin by rail, with several line chinclie*, 
a trade in silk, grain, and wine, and manufacture* 
of silk, cotton, and linen. Here the Sardinian* 
were utterly defeated by the Austrians under 
Itodctfdcy, on 23d March 1819. Pop. 19,557- 

Noyn ScotilL a province of the Dominion 
of Canada, lying between 43 a 25' and 47 J N. fat. 
and 59' 40' and JKP 25' IV. long., consists, of a 
long, narrow peniiiMiln, and the island of Cape 
Breton, which is separated from the mainland by 
the Strait of (Vmso. It is hounded on tlie N\ 
by Northumberland Strait (which separates it 
from Prince Edward Island) and hy the Gulf of 
St Lawrence; NE., S., and SK. by the Atlantic 
Oceans W. by tlio Hay of Fnndy; and NIV. by 
New Brunswick, with which it is connected hy an 
isthmus only 11 miles wide, separating the Haj of 
Fumly from Northumberland Strait. Across tbi* 
isthmus in the Uhigiiecto Ship-railway (1889-92). 

The greatest length of the province is 350 miles, 
the greatest breadth about 120 miles, and the area 
20,907 sip 111. (13,380,480 acres}—one-third less 
than that of Scotland, It is estimated that about 
oiie-lifth part of the aiea consists of lakes, rivers, 
and inlets of the sea. About .5,000,000 acres are 
fit for tillage; abmib 1,830,020 acres are in crop and 
pasture, and 21,624 aciesnre devoted to fruit culti¬ 
vation. ' Fop. (1806) 67,515; (1851)278,117; (18D) 
387,800; (1891 ) 500,000. 

The const-lino is nlmut 1000 miles in length, and 
the shores abound with excellent harbours, of 
which the chief are Halifax Harbour, Cliednbucto, 
St Margaret's, Malinnc, and St Mary's bays, Anna¬ 
polis, Mines, and Uhignecto basins, ami Victoria 
Harbour. There arc numerous rivers, but few of 
them arc more than ;10 miles long. The most im¬ 
portant are the Avon, Annapolis, ami Slmhcn- 
aeadw. Of the rivers of Nova Scolia fifteen flow 
into the Northumberland Strait, four into St 
Uoorge'n Bay, seventeen into the Atlantic, and 
twenty-four brio the Ray of Fnndy. Among the 
lakes the chief is Great liras d’Or Lake (which is 
really an inland sea), about 50 miles long, and with 
an aioft of about 500 sq, in., and a depth of water 
varying Horn 12 to CD fathoms. The next largest 
lake* arc Lake Ro«-4giiol, 20 miles in length; Ship 
Harbour, 15 miles long; Grand Lake, and Oolite 
Lake. The most remarkable body of water in the 
province is Mines Basin, the cast arm of tlio Ray 
of Fnndy, penetrating 60 mile* inland, and termin¬ 
ating in Cobeijnid Ilay. The tides ri.se in the basin 
with great impetuosity, and form wlmt is called a 
‘bore/ At the equinoxes they have been known 
to rise from 40 to 50 feet. On. an average, Jioiv- 
qvot, tlio vise is about 30 feet* while in Halifax 
Harbour, 011 the opposite side of the coast, the 
spring-tides rise only from 6 to 8 feet. I he 
country is beautifully variegated by ranges of 
bills and broad valleys, both of which run longi¬ 
tudinally through the province. The Cobequid 
range of mountains, as they mu called, run through 
the interior of tlio province. On each side of these 
mountains am two extensive ranges of rich arable 
lands. The Annapolis valley is especially favour¬ 
ably situated, and is noted for the magnificent 
apples grown there. The southern part of Dupe 
Breton is very much the same in appearance as 
tlio northern part of the mainland, but the northern 
part of the island is bold and steep, the land at 
North Capa being 180(1 feet above the bed-love). 
The distance from Nnrth Capo to Cape Huy on the 
Newfoundland coa&L Is 48 miles. 
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The principal cities awl towns uie Halifax 
(40,000), Dartmouth (4000), Yarmouth (6000), 
Truro (7000), Fictou (5000), Amherst (4000), 
Windsor (8600), Kentville (4000), Annapolis 
(2000), and Digljy (1500). The climate of Nova 
Houtia is remarkably temperate considering its 
northern latitude. The extreme of cold is 20 Q 
below zero, and the extreme of heat 08* in the 
shade. The western counties average from 6 to 
8 degrees warmer than the eastern, and in Anna¬ 
polis county the mercury rarely falls below zero, 
vegetation is very rapid, and the autumn forms a 
delightful season. Spring is mther tedious, and 
the winter variable. Fogs are prevalent along the 
coasts, but do not penetrate inland to any extent. 

Agriculture and horticulture arc among tlio prin¬ 
cipal industries in the province, ltyo, oats, and 
hurley, buckwheat, Indian corn, tomatoes, potatoes, 
turnips, and all root-crops grow in abundance, 
Wheat is not grown to any great extent, although 
there is nothing to pi event ils cultivation. Apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, and other garden fruits 
attain the utmost perfection. Tlio apple-orchards 
in Annapolis and King’s counties are very produc¬ 
tive. They extend along the roadside in au un¬ 
broken fine for 50 miles, ami in the autumn form 
a *ighfc which, once seen, is not soon forgotten. 
More attention i* now beiug devoted to dairying 
and to the raising of live-stock tlmn was formerly 
the ease. The manufacture* of the province arc 
yet limited, but are being developed. Cottons unci 
woollens are manufacture! in various parts of the 
country. There are ironworks at Londonderry, 
steel-works at New Glasgow, and stove afnl hard¬ 
ware works at Amherst; ami there are also several 
Migar-velineiierf, paper-mills, hoot anil shoe and 
other manufactures of leather, manufactories of 
.agricultural and other machinery, furniture and 
wooden ware, and many sawmills. The shipbuild¬ 
ing industry* was formerly a most important ono, 
hub has an He red from the substitution of iron for 
wooden vessels. Endeavours are, however, being 
made to develop the iron shipbuilding trade. 
Mining is extensively earned on. The annual 
production of gold has risen from 10,000 oz. ill 
1884 to 20,000 oz. in 1889 ; ami the total yield from 
the time mining was commenced is recorded as 
482,310 oz. The average yearly earnings per man 
arc stated to be £135. Coni and iron are abund¬ 
antly distributed and extensively worked ; and the 
manufacture of iron and steel is likely to be much 
increased. [Towards of 1,500,000 tons of coal arc 
, raised annually, and are sent Lu different parts of 
Canada, the West Indie*, and South America, 

\ Notwithstanding that the export of coal to the 
1 United States fell off considerably when the 
! reciprocity treaty with that country came Lo an 
| eml in 18G6, the output id coal has increased 
| year by year, the falling off in the United Stales 
| trade being more tlmn counterbalanced by the 
! great increase in the consumption in the Dominion. 

1 Other minerals arc also abundant, including tin, 
silver,, manganese, gypsum, slates, and several 
varieties of precious stones. The fisheries of 
Nova Scotia are regarded as among the finest 
in the world. A large number of men and boats 
are engaged in Llie industry, which is valued at 
from seven to eight million dollars annually. 
The waters abound with mackerel, cod, herring, 
shad, salmon, halibut, haddock, lobsters, &o. 
The value of tlm imports into Nova Scotia in 1889 
was §9,700,000, of which §4,022,007 came from 
Great Britain, and §2,848,007 from tlio United 
States. The exports in the same year were valued 
at §8,832,281, of which §2,011,982 went to Great 
Britain, §2,729,347 to the United States. The 
chief exports are fish-products, minerals, lumber, 
agricultural products, and general manufactures. 
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There are 700 miles of railway in Urn province, 
and many new lines tire projected. Tlio province 
is commoted with both tue Canadian and United 
States railway-systems. There arc two canals 
in the province, one from Halifax to Cobeipiid 
(not now in use), and the other connecting Sb 
Peter's Bay and Bias d’Or Lake. The Chignecto 
Ship-railway, already referred to, is meant Lo carry 
ships by railway over the isthmus of Chignecto, so 
as to avoid the long detour necessary to pass from 
the Gulf of St Lawrence to the Bay of Lundy and 
the United Slates by way of fclie Nova Scotia const. 

The religious denominations according to tlio 
census in 1881 were as follows: Iioman Catholics, 
117,487; Presbyterians, 112,488; Baptist, 83,761; 
Climeh of England, 60,255; Methodist, 60,811. 
Education is free, and there are numerous publics 
schools and academies, besides a normal and midd le 
school, several convents, and the following six 
colleges : Dallmusie College and University, St 
Mary’s College (Bounin Catholic), and the Presby¬ 
terian College, Halifax ; Acadia College (Baptist), 
AVolfville; Sb Francis College (Homan Catholic), 
Anligonish; and Kings College and University, 
Windsor, The last, Belonging to the Church of 
England, was founded in 1787. 

The public affairs of the province are ml ministered 
bv n lieu tenant governor, and executive council of 
nine members, find a legislative assembly of thirty- 
eight members electeil by the people for four years. 
The province is represented in the Dominion parlia¬ 
ment by ten senators and twenty-one members of 
the Lower House. The annual revenue of tlio 
province in 1888 was §712,951, of which §432,867 
represented the contributions from the Dominion 
treasury, under the terms by which Nova Beotia 
became a member of the Confederation ; Llie rest 
was made up of mining royalties, reeoiiJts from 
crown-lands, &c. The expenditure in the same 
year was §068,400. 

The government offer land on reasonable terms— 
100 acres for §40. The wild land is, however, 
covered with hush, and lias to be cleared before 
cultivation is possible. Improved farms can he 
purchased in different parts of the province at 

I jrices ranging from §4 to §20 per acre, including 
mildings, &c. Excellent shooting and nailing are 
to be found all over the province, especially in the 
lets accessible parts, where big game is still fairly 
abundant. 

IIinto rtf .— Nova Scotia was first visited by Cabot 
in 1497, and tlio first colonisation recorded is that 
in 1G04 of the French under I)e Monts, who 
attempted for some years to form sotllemenU at 
Port Royal—now Annapolis—HI Croix, &c. Tlio 
settlers were finally expelled by tbo colonists of 
Virginia, who claimed the country by right of the 
discovery of Cabot. Other atleinpls were made at 
colonisation, but with small success. The country 
was ceded in France by the treaty of Breda in 
1067; its possession, however, remained u source 
of contention between England and Eunice, until 
it was finally ceded to England by tbo treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. A memorable event in the his¬ 
tory of the province was Lhe expulsion of the 
Acad inns (q.v.) in 1765, some of llie events con¬ 
nected with which ure the subject of Longfellow's 
Evuufjdinc. Cape Breton was the scene of many 
struggles between the French and British, especi¬ 
ally in the neighbourhood of Louishurg (q. \\). In 
1763 it was annexed to Nova Scotia. 11 was subse¬ 
quently made a separate province, but again united 
to Nova Scotia in 1819. Many attempts were made 
to develop tlio province, but the foundations of its 
present position dale from the immigration in 1784 
of the loyalists who preferred to take up their homes 
in British territory mther than remain under the 
dominion of the UniLed States. The province of 
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Now Brunswick was created in 1784 out of Nova 
Scotian territory. t 

S&e Ilalihur ton’s Nora Sr.oliu (1829), Murdock's 
If is toy if of Nora Scot it t (18(17), Ilannay’s Novo Scotia 
(1879), Kings Ford’s History of Qtiiatfa (1889), nml the 
government hand hooks. 

Novatian, a priest of the 1 tom an Church in the 
tfd century, ami the leader of a sect culled after iris 
name. The place and time of his birth arc not 
known with certainty. Novatian is said to have 
been a stoic philosopher, but after his arrival in 
Rome was converted to Christianity, and, being 
seized with sudden illness while still a catechumen, 
received what was called clinivul baptism —i.e. bap¬ 
tism administered on a sick-bed and without the 
solemn ceremonial. Such baptism was in ordinary 
circumstances an impediment to holy orders. Not¬ 
withstanding this irregular baptism, Novatian was 
promoted to orders by Fabian tlm Roman bishop, 
and scon acquired great imputation by his learning 
anil eloquence. Soon nflev the Dorian poismition 
a great controversy arose about tlm manner of deal¬ 
ing with the lapsed—i.e. those who fell away during 
persecution. Novatian at lb st inclined to the milder 
side, hut on the election of Cornelius to the Tinman 
bishopric (March 2ol), and on Cornelius taking Hie 
indulgent course towards the lapsed, Novatian, 
together with Novutus and some other discontented 
priests of Carthage, opposed his authority, ami 
eventually Novatian was chosen by a small party 
and actually ordained bishop in opposition to 
Cornelius. The party who espoused Ins cause was 
called by liis name. They were confined mainly, 
in the first instance, to Rome and to Carthage, 
where a similar conflict had arisen. They held 
that in the grievous sin of idolatry through fear 
of persecution the church had no power to absolve 
the penitent *, and therefore, although it does not 
appear that they excluded such sinners from nil 
hope of heaven, yet they denied the lawfulness of 
readmitting thoni to the communion of the church. 
This doctrine they extended at a later period to all 
grievous sins of whatever character. In this view 
the church was merely a community of saints whose 
very existence is endangered by fchu presence of 
one sinner. Cyprian (n. w), at first rigorous against 
the lapsed, gradually abated his severity. 

Novatian may thus be regarded as the first anti 
pope. The churches throughout Italy, Africa, and 
the East adhered to Cornelius; bub the Novatian 
party .set up bishops and established chuitthas nut 
only at Carthage, bub at Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, Niconiediu, in Plow gin, Gaul, Spain, anil 
else whore. They claimed for the in selves a diameter 
of especial purity, and assumed the appellation of 
(Jatlmri (Puritans). The time ami manner of the 
death of Novatian is uncertain. According to 
Socrates he died a martyr in the persecution of 
Valerian, but this is improbable. His sect sur¬ 
vived long after his death. An unsuccessful ellhrt 
wan made in the Council of Nice to reunite them 
to the* church ; and traces of them are still discov¬ 
erable in tlie East down to the cud of the Gtli 
century. See the Letters of Cyprian, Eusebius; 
also \VnlchVi Ketzcvhidorie (vol. ii.). 

Nora Zemlria (Ru*s. Nnvaja Zemlja , ’New 
Land J ), an Arctic island lying between the Kara 
Sea and Barents Sea, and separated at its southern 
extremity from the island of Vuigntch by Kara 
Strait, 30 miles wide. Long and narrow, it meas¬ 
ures COO miles from north to south and 60 in 
average wid tli, and is cut in two nearly midway up 
by a narrow winding sea-passage, the Matachkin 
Sliur. The western ride is broken by several bays, 
often studded with islands. The southern portion 
is apparently—little authentic is known about the 
interior—a plateau of moderate height; the centre 


and north arc mountainous, rising to 4000 feel and 
nerliaps higher, and are crneicri with snow nml ice. 
The continuation of the Gulf Sticam roach 1 * the 
western shores and prevents them from bring always 
icebound. Although not permanently inhabited, 
it is virited by Russian ami Norwegian seamen 
and hunters for the caplin c of the numerous soa- 
foir), whales, lvnlrn*, seal,-, And dolphins which 
frequent its coasts. It wn> known to the Inmteis 
oi Novgorod in the ]lth century, hut was iedis- 
covered by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 15.19, nml has 
been frequently visited since then, much scientific 
information about its animal find plant life having 
been collected Rind* ISOS. Sec Markham, Volar 
llcconmiascntcc (1881 J. 

X ovclkr* Sue J t stinia.v 

Novell O, Vi Nix XT, musical compo-vri and pub¬ 
lisher, was bom in Lnjirlmj, nf an Italian failin' 
and English mother, on Gth September 1781. He 
officiated ns organist in various chapel* in London, 
and was one of the fnundei* of the Phillmmionic 
and similar musical societies His musical com¬ 
position^, chiefly sacred, are considered to have 
contributed much to the improvement of cathedral 
music. But it is a* a painstaking editor of un¬ 
published work* of eminent musician^ that lie 
deserves chiefly to lie remembered. He died at 
Nice, 9th August IHfil.— His daughter. Cl Alt A 
Anastasia, a di.-tingniriiod vocalist, was bom in 
London in 1818; won great triumphs in the chief 
cities of Europe ; but having in JK43 married Count 
Gigliucci, she quitted the stage in 18G0. 

N OYCls* 1 Novel,’ as the name of a thing, came 
to us with Jhe thing itself from Italy early in the 
reign of Elizabeth, Boccaccio, from whom’Pain tor 
took the 1 excellent rtoiiolles* in liis VnUar of 
ricaswCy applies ‘ novella ’ somewhat indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and m Ids preface speaks of ‘novels or fables 
or parables or stories ’ as if they meant pretty 
much the same thing; hut in Proven 9 aI, anil 
according to the Cento Nordic An l kite, 1 noelta ’ nr 
‘novella* seems to have meant originally some 
new drollery, jest, or hnn-inot—something, as 
Burgh ini explains, Unit pleased bv its freshness, 
and the ‘norilairc ’ or ‘ novel latorc 1 to lmve been n 
kind of jester who collected and retailed such 
things. Most of llie Cento Nordic and a large 
number of Boccaccio's, notably those of ihe sixth, 
seventh, and eighth days, are of this sort, and in 
the collections of Saccbetti and Her Giovanni the 
proportion is still greater. In fact the primitive 
novella was something much more akin to the 
fticelw' of Hoggin, the Cent Nouvcllcs non roller, the 
stories of the Ilcjiittmcron, the Hundred Mer?f Tuhjs, 
and even their bumble relatives, the jests attributed, 
to Joe Miller, than to the long, guive, and often 
tragic narratives that appeared under the title 
when it hud grown elastic in the 16th century. 
But if * novel J 1ms departed from its original signi¬ 
fication, ( romance ’ Inis wandered still farther, 
The word originally bad nothing whatever to do 
with any form or species of composition. It was 
simply the name given in the middle ages to the 
spoken language of the commonalty, particularly 
in France nml Spain, in contmdiriiiiclion to the 
Latin or Letva, the language of the learned classes 
and the language used in documents ami writings 
of nil kinds, in time, however, it came to mean 
not only the vehicle but also the thing conveyed ; 
anything in Romance was culled romance, and 
naturally the term was extensively applied to the 
great source of popular recreation, the songs nf the 
minstrels ruul trovvircs, by which it was in the 
end almost monopolised. Hence the two meaning* 
of ‘ romance * in Spanish—( 1 ) the vernacular ('en 
lmon Romance* is the precise equivalent of ouv 
phrase ‘in plain English*); ( 2 ) a piece of popular 
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narrative poetry such as we mean l>y the worn 
‘ballad.’ Tn France the place of the ballad was 
supplied by much longer and more elaborate com¬ 
positions, tike the chansons dc r/estc, ami to these 
the title of ‘romans’ was very generally given. Hut 
ib is noteworthy that, 1 romance’ or 4 romans/ it 
was .applied, in Spain exclusively and in France all 
but exclusively, to compositions in verse, and that 
the prose-works which we now call the romances 
par excellence were not so styled in their own time. 
The romances of chivalry were called by their 
authors or editors chronicles, histories, or hooks; 
blit, except in one edition of Lancelot , never 
romances; and the still more typical romances, 
the heroic romances of the 17th century, Po/c.a- 
nndrr, Cassandre, Pharctmomi, Ibrahim , and the 
like, seem to have been indebted to Scavron, huh 
certainly not ti> tlieir authors, for the name. 
Neither 4 novel * nor 4 romancein short, has any 
historical or etymological claim to stand for the 
latcsL development nf prose fiction; nor U there 
any warrant for a distinct inn lie tween the novel 
and the romance founded on a predominance of 
tlie veal or the ideal, the ordinary or the extra¬ 
ordinary, the comic or the tragic, a distinction 
which, in practice, ib would he impossible to draw. 
Tiie names arc purely conventional. AYlmb we 
call a novel the French call a roman : if they 
shared our somewhat con tom ptuons feeling for the 
romantic perhaps they would have followed our 
example, as we perhaps might have followed theirs 
if, instead of had news, wc talked of heaving had 
novels. 

For the origin of the thing so called there is no 
need to search very fat*. To ask where fiction 
came from, or what particular race or people were 
the inventors of it, is very much like asking who 
invented singing. If we must find a source for it, 
or fix ib upon .someone, a child in a corner telling a 
Mtory to itself, with its playthings for drain at is 
persona’,' or Maggie Tolliver unfolding the tale of 
the earwig’s domestic troubles to her cousin Lucy, 
will he as near the fountain-head of fiction as we 
need go. The demand for fiction seems to follow 
very closely upon the demand for food. ‘ Toll me 
a story ’ is among the earliest expressions of our 
wants in life, aiul so far as we can see it lias hecn 
one from time immemorial, and everywhere and 
always story-tellers of one sort or another are to he 
found striving as best they can to comply with the 
call. It is true that we cannot see very far back, ■ 
and that our only available sources of information >. 
convey a very imperfect idea of story-tellers ami 
.story-tolling in the remote past. The fragments 
and specimens that have come to us through tradi¬ 
tion and literature can no more give a complete 
view of the fiction of the age they belong to than 
the fossils iii a cabinet of the fauna aiul Horn of the 
globe when they were living tilings. They have 
been preserved by accident, or by the possession 
offline property or feu hue conducing to preserva¬ 
tion, while types and .species less favoured have 
left no trace behind them of their existence. To 
take an example, every one at all acquainted with 
it must have noticed how strongly the didactic 
element asseits itselt in tally eastern fiction, fly 
far the greater number of the specimens that have 
comedown 1<j us through the Punchatantni, flito • 
widc&ttf Bidpoi, Lokumn, .-Esop—for in strictness 
he must he counted among the Orientals'-and 
other channels me fa hi us with a moral attached. 
Now it is obvious that these cannot be the earliest 
type of fiction. Children rail for stories, but nob 
(in real life at least) for instruction or improve¬ 
ment until some years have passed over their 
heads; and what is true of children is true of 
humanity. Hut the very earliest, productions of 
the fable family are entirely destitute of this 


appendage, and are mere stones told for their own 
sake. Properly they belong to a still earlier type 
than the frihlu, the story whore animals and. in¬ 
animate things speak anil act like human beings, 
the immediate descendant, no doubt, of the story 
the child tells to itself about such objects as take 
its fancy (see Bkart-vaiiles). ft is easy to see 
how the moral came to lie added, and how, once 
added, it became protective. The story furnished 
with a moral was preserved by and for the sake of 
its moral when those told for the story’s sake alone 
dropped out of circulation; and in virtue of its 
moral it found its way into literature as soon as 
there was a literature to receive it. It is simply 
mi instance of survival of the fittest; not neces¬ 
sarily of the best, hut of the host fitted to survive 
in the struggle for existence. 

_ The disc of -Esop above referred to is an illustra¬ 
tion of the connection between oriental and, Euro¬ 
pean fiction. Some critics maintain that lie was 
ail Oriental himself, ami identify him with Lokmnn ; 
hut without going so far it may he safely said that 
the fables hearing Ids name are mainly of oriental 
origin, and from some source in common with the 
Pauchctimdra, lint this is not the only instance. 
It is significant that, with scarcely an exception, 
(keek prose fiction came from Asia Minor, or from 
islands oil the coast, and in most instances the 
Asiatic influence is distinctly perceptible. Of the 
Milesian tales wc know little, hub from Mint little 
ib seems likely that they were compositions some¬ 
what in Hie nature of the French fabliaux, and 
like them largely indebted te the eastern story¬ 
tellers. lambHchus, the author of the Babylon tea, 
and Ileliodnrus, the author of the more famous 
Thewfcnes and Char idea, were both Syrians, and 
clearly drew their Inspiration from the same quarter. 
Acliillc.s Tatius, the follower of Ileliodorus, was of 
Alexandria. Xonophon, who wrote the tale of 
Ahroeomas and Anthia, was of Ephesus. Josaphat 
and Barhtam was by John of Damascus. Lucian 
was another Syrian, hut he cannot ho properly 
included among those who wrote stories for the 
stnvy’rt sake, mx indeed among those distinctly 
influenced by eastern fiction, any more than the 
author of the graceful pastoral of Banians and 
Ohloe , whoever lie may have been, for * Longns * is 
probably a more clerical error. As AT. Chasaang 
says, in his Ilidoirc dn Roman: 'The taste for the 
romance paused from the East to Greece; 1 hub ib 
was to the artistic instinct of the Greeks limb the 
novel or romance owed the remarkable develop¬ 
ment wo sec in Daphnis and ChlvC and Thcaqcncs 
and Char idea. The taste passed into Italy also 
about the same time, but, more probably through 
the medium of the Milesian ami Sybarite tales 
than directly from the East j and it bore fruit in 
the Satyr icon of Potrmiius Arbiter and the Meta¬ 
morphosis, or Golden Ass, of Apule ins, in each of 
which the best-known episode is derived from an 
eastern story. The Cupid and Psyche of Apuleius 
and Pctronius’ IVidorc of Kphcsus arc found in 
«livers forms, and of the latter there is even a 
Chinese variant, 

The collection of fables, partly from the Pfinchci- 
tantra and Mitopadem, called Kalita tea Dim no, 
had a great share in the spread of oriental sLories 
in the middle ages throughout western Europe, hub 
chiefly in Spain, where, introduced probably by the 
Avails, it helped to furnish material for the IJiacipUna 
Clericalist or Pedro Alfonso cuul the Comic Lucanov 
of Don Juan Manual. Bnt even more influential 
was a work that still circulates as ft chap-hoolc in 
most European countries, The Seven lVisc Masters 
of Rome, which, under a variety of titles, Krasins, 
Dolojmthos, Syntipas, Sindcbad Ncnneh , Sandabar, 
Iho Seven Vizirs, and through Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, may ho traced hack 
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to Sanskrit* ,Swell collection* of frtblur?, apologue:*, 
ami tales, caeli in n setting more or Je^s ingenious 
of its own, and borrowing freely from its prede¬ 
cessors—.story-books of ft cla«s that bus been made 
familiar by The Thou winl and One Nights—wow 
very mi morons at the time, nml served as a mine 
of (mental fiction to mcdiioval Europe. The (ksUt 
Roman ont in, which is in fact a European story¬ 
book on the oriental model, was largely indebted 
to this source, but not nearly so much us the 
fabliaux (properly ‘ tableaux,’ diminutive of 
* fables’) of the trouveres, who found in the in¬ 
ventions of the eastern story-tellers piecisely the 
sort of tale which their ea>y verse ami vspi'it gaulm 
could readily adapt to the taste of their audiences. 
It was from the fabliaux that the Italian noveUicd, 
from Boccaccio to llandello, and nob only they, hut 
also the compilers of the Cent iVimijrftos no'uetfks 1 
and of the flcptamcron, and the gay novel-writers 
of the 16th century in general, cliielly took their 
lightest, liveliest, most satirical, amt sometimes 
most licentious talcs; and in this way the liction 
of the East came in numberless instances to he 
incorporated in the literature of Europe. 

lint the trouveres were at the mu no time 
laying the foundations of another very diflcmiL 
species of novel. There were audiences for whom 
btie fabliaux were too light and trivial, and who 
demanded a lav of a more serious mid earnest 
character and of deeper interest, and for these they 
had the chanson de grsfe, a sort of minor epic, 
dealing for the mo»l part with the deeds or adven¬ 
tures of some real or legendary hero, and standing 
in much the sanio relation to the fabliaux as 
tragedy, or at least serious drama, to light comedy 
and farce; and from these chanson# tie ge.de in 
process of time, as reading became a more common 
accomplishment, and books began to take the place 
of the lays of the minstrels, camo the prose romance 
of chivalry. Not, of course, that every romance of 
chivalry find its origin in the verse of a trailvere» 
there is no evidence, for instance, that the story of 
Lancelot was ever the subject of a chanson do 
acute, though there can he little doubt that it 
furnished a theme for Welsh and Annoi'ican ballads 
long before Walter Map took it in hand. Bat 
unquestionably the early romances of chivalry were 
as a rulo made from earlier metrical romances, 
as these again, no doubt, from shorter and ruder 
nieces of verse; the process being, prcMimably, ihsfc 
legend nr tradition, then ballads of some sort 
embodying incidents of tho legend, then the isolated 
ballads connected, unified, and polished into r 
chanson do geste by a hard of ft higher order, and 
finally the prose romance, sometimes curtailing, 
hut of toner expanding the chanson* The process 
is well seen in the romances of the Charlemagne 
cycle: the connecting-link between the legend 
and the chanson lias, of course, disappeared, hut it 
has left its traces plainly visible in the Chanson dc 
Roland , the germ of the whole; and wu find the 
legends of Gascony and the Azdonnes and of Charle¬ 
magne's troubles" with Ins foes ami vocals first 
furnishing a subject for the trouvbrc, and then 
passing into prose romances like JTtiua dcBordeaux, 
Lcs (Juatro Jih Apnon, F(crabms, aud Otjicv Ic 
Danois. Nor is it confined to the romances of 
chivalry proper, of Arthur and the Hound Table 
and Charlemagne aud the Beers; for the romances 
of the borderland between chivnlry aud faerie, 
Parthcnopcx of Blois , The Knight of the Fti'wt, 
Mclusinu (q.v f ), and the like, were all apparently 
sung by tho trouvfcres before they sought render* in 
prose. Sec Romances. 

The Spanish family of romances of chivalry came 
into tho world long after the age of the trouvfcres, 
though it is very likely that A mod its of Gaul, the 
founder of it, may have made his lir^c appearance 


in verse. He is medieval, hut all hi* progeny, 
which includes not merely the Amadis series hut 
also the Palm Grins nml Belated romances, are of 
modem birth, ami a connecting-link between the 
novel of the middle ages aud the novel of our own 
day. They were tho products of a variety of 
causes—-the taste created by tho Amndis, the recent 
invention of printing, which made such reading a 
comparatively cheap luxury, and, above all, the 
| condition of Spain at tho lime. M. (Jha-wing, in 
I the book already quoted, has a rcinnrk nut wholly 
] complimentary to novelists and nn\ el-readovs, to 
tho ellect that story-telling nourishes most where 
the people are most idle. The peoples of the East 
were, and still aie, Llie most prolific uf stoiy-telleus 
hecaiiHc, living under paternal governments, they 
have always bail n sin pins of time upon their 
hands, The Greeks and Unmans did without 
stories so long ns their republics lasted, for hi* 
share in the a Hairs of the state gave each man 
employment enough for hi.H spate time and thought, 
unit it'was not till" Brecon heeanie subject to Homo 
ami Home to the emperors that the Greek and 
j Latin lamanees came into existence. This theory, 

| if we accept it, will account for the passion for 
] luiiinuce-i that raged in Spain in the 16lh century, 
i until cured hv tho drastic remedy of Cervantes* 
The end of tlic great national struggle with the 
Moors, the establish incut of the Inquisition, the 
flhsoiption of all political power anil authority by 
the sovereign, and the general stagnation in public 
life left the upper ami middle classes to a great 
extent u ithout occupation. Only a few could 
follow Cortes and Pizarrn, and tlm majority had to 
resign themselves to inaction, made all the mom 
irksome hj T the memories of a stirring past, and 
warn their blood os best they could with tho 
imaginary ad ventures and sound aiul Any of the 
chivalry romances. The chief charge brought by 
every assailant of these productions, from Pedro 
Mexia to Cervantes, is that they infected their 
readers with their own extravagance, and made 
them fchiuk in their style and fancy themselves 
acting the scenes they read of. Hub this was 
the gicat attraction ; they were indulged in, like 
bhang or opium, for the sake of llte pleasant 
insanity that attended indulgence, Don Ciuixotc’s 
madness, if an extreme, was not a solitary case; 
and astute ro in ancem, like Feliciano de Silva aiui 
Marcos Martinez, knew well that the stronger they 
made the dose the butter they pleased their readers, 
nml on principle kept them"well plied with rant, 
bombast, and absurdity, unci fooled them to tho top 
of their bent. 

But if Cervantes purged his country of .sham 
chivalry, from the bonlire of Dim Quixote 1 * book* 
—to borrow the witty image of M. Domugeut— 
Gm unlucky plucnix rose up for (lie ennui of the 
17th century,* the heroic romance, Pulcxandre, dec- 
patre, Caasandrc, Ibrahim, Cl ('lie, and the rest 
Another variety of romance, however, the pastoral, 
had some share in the genesis of theliemic lomancc, 
Tho Spanish pastorals, supposed by some to have 
been the descendants of Ihtphmsiuul Chios, wore in 
reality, through the Arcadia of Sannrizaio, the 
offspring of the Kennissfuico worship of Virgil, of 
which were horn all the pining shepherds and 
obdurate shepherdesses that haunt the poetry of 
the Kith century. For a time they disputed in a 
feeble way the ascendency of the chivalry romances, 
and were threatened with the same fate by Cer¬ 
vantes; hut they were left to live out their Innocent 
lives in peace and die at last of their own insipidity. 
To them, or rather to Montciwiyor’s Diana, the 
first and best of them, we owe one of tho patriarchs 
of the English novel, Sidney's Arcadia, and the 
French owe Honor6 d’Urfe’s Astree, the precursor 
of the heroic romances. These wero based partly 





on chivalry* partly on pastoral romance; their 
strength lay in fcUcir combination of ^entunonl and 
f*wa^or, file latter borrowed from the chivalry 
imnaiice.s, the former from the pastorals; ami their 
one merit, perhaps, was that they provoked some 
excellent satires, such as lloileau’s ‘Ileros de 
Homan/ Fiirelifcrc’s Ponutti Ifourycuis, Corel's 
Jiergcv Rdravagunt, So an oil’s Unman Comir/uc, 
and Mrs Lennox’s Female Quixote. 

But a far more important variety of lie lion came 
into existence in Spain in the time, and partly 
through the irlhimice, of the chivalry romance*. 
TIiohi/ wen? every day growing wilder and •wilder 
and more and more regardless of all coiunion sense 
and observance of decent probability, when a, little 
hook, called The Life of Luzarillo do Tor men , made 
its appearance. It did not pretend to he a satire 
nr evuii a protest again*t (lie romances in fashion ; 
it merely suggested that a story just as interesting 
and amusing might- he guL out of real, everyday life, 
without giuiit.s, flying /batons, or en¬ 

chanted palaces, seeing fclmt taste’s varied, ami tlmt, 
as Jean San grain of Lyons put it in the French 
translation of loOO, it was nob everybody that 
took delight in reading of heroic deeds.' And 
in fact the Laxtrillo is studiously uiihcmic, mid 
the exact opposite of a romance of chivalry. The 
hero h a beggar hoy, or rather a hcggnr-mniTft boy; 
hunger and thrashings are the dragon* and giants 
lie liaii to encounter; his adventures and achieve¬ 
ments arc cheating and outwitting Ids masters; the 
empire of Trcbizoud that crowns his career is the 
office of town-crier of Toledo, and the princess that 
bestows her hand upon him, the doubtful house¬ 
keeper of a sly old priest. It was the first genuine 
attempt at realism in literature, and forthe (iv?t> 
time in bite Mutiny of fiction readers found them- 
seh’ifs taking pleasure in the £ rations of tho story¬ 
teller, not because they were remote fumi ordinary 
experience, hut because they wove familiar. Find¬ 
ing- favour, as a matter of course it had successors. 
Jfc was followed by the gusto pi cure sea novels, the 
tales of Spanish rogue and vagabond life, of which 
Guzman de Alfar ache. Macros de 0 Oregon , and 
tJiiGvcdoVs Vida del Busrun tiro the best-known 
examples. They took up with this phase of life 
partly in defoieneo to the precedent of Litzctriflo, 
partly because it was a life rich in adventures and 
incident*, but childly because it was a phase of life 
familiar and real to all readers in Spain in the 17th 
century. And not in Spain alone, apparently, for 
the tiuth of the picaiesijuo novel* seems to have 
been lccognised wherever there wove reader in 
Europe; the host of them were translated almost 
immediately into French, and very soon into 
English, Italian, German, and Dutch, and, as 
repeated edition* show, took their place every¬ 
where among the acknowledged purveyors of 
amusement, in Germany, indeed, they may ho 
said to have laid the foundation of the novel in 
Griinmelsliauscu’s Simplicissimus, and in England 
we need only turn to Defoe for proof of their 
influence. Colonel Jack and Moll Flanders are 
picaresque novels pure and simple, with their 
pm outage stamped upon their feature*, ami there 
are marks about Captain Singleton and lit Lanai 
tlmt show iliem to he of the family. 

IluL it was through Lu Sago that the picaresque 
novel ciinic^ to he influential in shaping modern 
fiction. Like a keen-eyed horticulturist who 
deLecls in some wild plant useful properties that 
may he imlefinitely developed by cultivation, or 
perms that only need the gardener’s skill to expand 
mtn cudhis* varieties of form and colour, Le Sage 
saw the capabilities of this rough growth of Spanish 
humour, and how its asperities might he removed 
without impairing its virtues, It maybe said it 
was uu great discovery to perceive that disreput¬ 


able life is not the only one that a I lords material 
available for a story of real life, that rascality anil 
roguery are not the only qualities from which 
amusement may be extracted, and that whatever 
may ho the artistic advantages of a scoundrel, 
there is on the whole more to he made of a hero 
who will he accepted by the reader as a man and a 
brother. But this is only what is said of every dis¬ 
covery ns soon as men have come to look upon its 
consequences os matters of course. Great or 
small, however, this was Lc Cage’s discovery, and 
whether it was of importance or not the modern 
novel of real life arid diameter will show. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to define with pre¬ 
cision the extent of Le Sage’s shave in the forma¬ 
tion of tins gioat necessary of 19th-century exist¬ 
ence, but of its reality there can he no question. 
To take only one illustration out of many— m 11 ctvid 
Coppcrficld ’and elsewhere Dickens 1ms left it on 
record that the favourite stories of his boyhood 
were diode rich Fandom and Peregrine. Pickle, a 
training which shows its fruits in Pickwick and all 
his early works j hut if Oil Idas was not in the 
same way Smollett’s primer in fiction we have his 
own word for it that it was the model ho set before 
him when he undertook to ‘point out the follies of 
ordinary life,’ This much, at least, cannot 1>o difi¬ 
lm ted, that lie was one of the great musters of the 
art of htory-telling, the first to show an artist's 
knowledge of the value of details and the right use 
of realign, and the first to make clear Lbe dis¬ 
tinction between the novel and prose fiction in 
general. Punt a gruel and Gulliver's Travels are 
not novels, not because the ordinary characteristics 
of the novel are wanting, hut because Hnbclais and 
Swift have merely assumed the disguise of a story¬ 
teller for the sake of gaining access to quarters 
otherwise inaccessible, precisely as Burton put on 
a pilgrim’s dress in order to get into Mecca. In 
Don Qnirotc and Fob insun Crusoe them may he 
jiml as little of tho conventional features of the 
novo], but theie is no disguise; they take their 
places among the novels unchallenged, while the 
title of 'Tristram h’handy must remain at least 
questionable, for though it maybe called ‘The Life 
and O]unions of TrisLvain Shandy/ it is in reality 
( the freaks and grimaces of the Hev. Laurence 
Sterne.’ Le Sage’s theoiy, so far as we may infer 
one from his practice, seems to have been that to 
tell a story is the novelist’s business, and to keep 
to it with singleness of puipase his duty ns an 
artist. 

In the foregoing necessarily brief outline of the 
history of the novel it will be seen that in its 
growth there has been at work a process very 
much like that which regulates other growths. One 
form springs from another, supplants it through 
being better adapted to surrounding circumstances, 
and lasts just so long us the adaptation lasts. In 
tho novel, too, as in other cases, forms that have 
been in this way pusher! aside have a tendency lo 
reappear if circumstances favour them. The long- 
winded sentimental novels of the 18th century were 
only a reversion of the romances dc longue halcine 
of the 17th in a soil that happened to suit them; 
and in the novels of Horace uni pole, Clara Hoove, 
and Mrs Itailelilte the spirit of tho later romances 
of chivalry asserted itself, just as the spirit of the 
older and truer chivalry romance found expression 
ill Scott. Quentin Jlnnrard is a genuine romance 
of chivalry, modified only by genius and modern 
influences. In its extraordinary powers of multi¬ 
plication and variation also tho latter-day novel 
seems to be subject lo natural law. The varieties 
of wild animals ami plants tiro few, and seldom 
strongly marked ; but no sooner does man for his 
pleasure or comfort appropriate any living tiling, 
dog or pig, rose or cabbage, than, it acquires a 
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variability aiul fertility apparently limitless. Thu* 
it 1 jos fared with the novel ever since Le Sn^o 
undertook tlis domestication of an adaptallio 
species. Having become nut merely cl source of 
amusement, but a ncc&nWiYjr adjunct of modern 
life, it now rivals the rabbit in fecundity, and iuji.h 
into varieties more widely different than greyhound, 
bulldog, and toy-terrior. This luxuriance of growth, 
however, cannot be regarded with unmixed satis¬ 
faction. It would be no small evil if the novel 
from an honoured branch of literature were to 
degenerate into a manufacture, and yet a certain 
tendency that way cannot be denied. Auofclicr, 
due to the same cause, is the tendency of the 
modern novel to usurp functions that do not 
properly belong to it. In some coses, to bo *me, 
the pretence of lofty motives is fliillicienlly trans- 
paicnt. It is no more true that exclusions into 
the slums of realism and naturalism have for their 
object the scientific study of social evils than 
tliafc^ exhibitions of fasting men are got up in 
the interests of science. Hut the novel that i> a 
preachment, a treatise, a dissertation in disguise, 
though less disingenuous and ifew'veuabic, in no 
less an abuse. The prodigious development of 
novel literature in recent times seems to have led 
to overweening pretensions. We arc sometimes 
tobl that the novelist has become the hierophant of 
the age, the teacher who holds the keys of philo¬ 
sophy, science, all human knowledge lint fine 
words will not alter facts. The reason d'etre of 
the novelist as the old craving for a story, and 
those of the craft who have most fmnkly recognised 
this have always been thn*e most beloved in their 
own generation and most honoured by posterity. 
Scott, the muster of them all, claimed to be no 
move tlmn a story-teller, and was proud of the title. 

The test histories of the novel aio Dunlop's History of 
Prose -fVctfcm (1814; 3d eth 1845; German trims., with 
largo additions, by F. Liebreoht, 1851; a completely now 
edition by H. Wilson, 1888); O. L. R Wolffs AlUjemcinc 
Ge&chit'htc dcs Romans (Jona, 1530); and Alexia (Jhoa- 
smig’s Hist at vc tin Roman ^ etdr sen Rapport* avecVIIistoivc 
(Paris, 1862). To these may bo ft'lded D. Masson’s British 
Novelists and their Styles (Gamb, 1859); VT. N, Senior, 
Essays on Fiction (18C4); Laurbm's licit mye tur Qp- 
schichie dev Italiamschcn Nordic (Wien, 1875), and 
Qndltn ffai Dchmcron (2d ed. Stuttgart, 1881); Pro- 
fe^sox' Erwin Rohde, Per Griechische Roman iuvI seine 
Vo rl (infer (Loip. 1876); F. Eohertag's Gcsckichte dcs 
Romans in Deutschland (Broslan, 187d~79)j L‘. Tuckor- 
man, History of Prose Fiction (1882); H. t’ouvthope 
Bowen’s Descriptive Cataloyac of Historical Novels and 
Talcs (1882); S, Lanier, The English Novel and Prin¬ 
ciples of its Development (New York, 18S3); Ten Brink, 
Cuusm'en over moderne Eomaws (1885); Yte. E. M. Eu 
Vogue, Ze Roman Rime (2d ed 1886); Andrti Le 
Breton, Xc Roman uti Dix-seplihic Stick (Pari*, 1890); 
Iluct's Trade de VOciyinc dcs Romans ; Longest tin 
Fccsnoy’s Pc VUxntjv dcs Romany and Rihlioth^ue dcs 
Romans; and Jiougcmit’s amusing satiio on them, the 
Voyaye du Prince Fan-Fer4din dans la Romancie ; M, 
JussoVaml’a The Enylish Novel in the Time of Elizabeth; 
Quaritch'a Catalogue of Romances of Chivalry, t tv.; and 
for oxamples of fiction in it* primitive form, Alisa Frere’g 
Old Deccan Days and Miss Stokes’s Indian Fairy Tala, 

The more important novelists of foreign lands are dis¬ 
cussed in connection with the literature to which they 
belong in the sections on literature under the several 
heads, FftAtfOB, Griutant, Italy, Spain:, Norway, 
Russia, Ac., and aro also dealt with In separate articles 
in this worlr. It may, however, be convenient to append 
here a list of the more oininent British mid American 
novelists, referring for details and criticisms to the articles 
on each of them, 


Ban mu, 

Horace Walpole ; 1717-07,'. 
Tobias Smollett {1721-71’'. 
Clara Iieevc (172»-li03i. 

Oliver (lolil>niuli (1723-74,. 
Uenry (1745-1631). 

Madame IVArblay [ 1752-1^ 10J. 
Eli/.d idh Tnchlal d 1 17EW Sell). 
W\ Godwin. (J7c*M83fi). 

IV. Brckfurd , 

Mtv na.\cllffe\V7a 4-1*23;.. 
.Marfa Ifilgn worth il767-IS40.> 
ValtrrHeolt (1771-1013). 

June Austen (1775-1817). 

M. G. Lewis (1775-1318). 

Jane Portoi iHTMSrO; 

John Galt (1770-15,,9 . 

James Mnrler! 1780-1?!!)'. 

Mis* Terrier {1782-18'ly, 

T. L. IVaeoeli 1 171:5-1606,. 

T. Hook (17tt r ^lSri). 

Captain MoTryat (1792-1813' 

J. U. Lockhart fl7fM-lS5Ji. 
Mary V. Shelley 1797-1551). 

0. T. 11 Janus ;IB01-L0J. 

Ml 53 11 art in.’an ,lbQ2“7G). 
lloiiLdas Jern Id (ihi):K>7). 

Lord l.yti^n (1803-73). 
DoacnmlMcl i J &L01—SI j. 

W. II. Ainswvrth W'S-tS}. 
CliarlesTaviT 11806-72'. 

Wiimul Worn n (1607-77). 

Mrs (fankcU 11310-05 . 
Thackei.iy (lliU-03,', 

Lickcn-i 1,1512-70). 

Cli arte* Bend >■ 11&U-3V). 
Anthony Trnllopp ;15I5-82). 
Charlotic ilmiito ' ISlO-Doj. 
Emily dronte (Iftla-ISk 
ClharlM Kingsley 1 1S19-75. 
'George Eliot' (1610-50). 

Anno Bronte fl520~4ft). 

Mrs Ifeury Wood ;lS20-b7' 
Whyte Mrivillo (lS'JMhf 
Sirs Lliin Linton i,1l 1622). 
Miss Yonge {b. 1823'. 

Julia Ksvanngh (1821-77). 
Wilkie Collins (lb'21-S0). 
Cfeoi^e MaMonald (b IS2-D. 
Annie Kcary (1825-70). 

E. D. blfickmnrc (b. 162a). 

Mrs Cra(k (1820-37). 

George Mercdi th (1>, 182-i). 


illLlTlfiH. 

Mr,- Oljjihant /!»> 1 W 6 '. 

R A.fvtla lb. 1828> 
iAnrericc OUphcnf {18-2 r '-90;. 
Homy Kingsley 'l3CO-7il'. 
Jushn M‘Carthy Ui. 

Jani(^ I‘rt>n de IS30 , 

M i ‘•s A. JJ, Kilward.^iK 15.11) 
Edmund Yfifcs fb. 1831. 

J JI ^hoillu»i](-e 1>. I5,SI'. 

Mtss ) an n-SrMVi anL ^b.lSr.iV. 

Mls^ JJmddnn (h. Ab,l 7 l . 

HlimU Brim^lii•on (b. ]&S 7 ), 

Mi T back nay (b. IS 37 , 
tVnltrr U» '■ant il>. 183^" 

Hardy (b. ISiO'. 

1 Ouidii' (b. IfelO 1 . 

William Jfiaek ,b, lfc.il , 

\V. Clark Ru^tdl fli. l&; c. 

H, Itnfer ILpgani (h, ib:o -. 

It. L.tStcYcmon. 

'Edna Lyall,’ 

'Lucas Mrili.k* 

'Sarah Tytkr/ 

Mrs Ward. 

JbiKBirAn 

0 .11 rock dr n Drown (1771-1810). 
Wiidii/J^liw JrrsV'p- :17AMS5 Li;. 
Toiiimure Ciiojm r il7c9-lS5\;. 

N. Hawthorne llSCM-UT. 

TI. P. Willw (18 iM1-U7), 

AY, G. Simms (lbOb -70 
E. A. P«.o ;150U-IO . 
f«. W. lluiiui s { \ j . ISf.O'. 

Airs Heccliir SLovr di. ltll . 

J. G Holland :1810-&li. 

8ut.au WnriLiT (1&10-^:.), 
Herman Melville (li. igift, 

13a\nrd Tajlnr (16^5-78,'. 
TlKi-ilore Wmthrop (1S28-01). 

V. II, ^tocklon (b. 1631). 

T. D. Aldrich (b, I8t’6). 

W. D. Hou'clls iU 18S7). 

E. 1', Hog [1638-^j. 

Ibctltarte (b. ISao). 

Henry James !l». 16-33). 

G. W. Chile ,t». Jsii). 

Eliz. 8- Plichw jb. 18Hi r 
Julian llfiwlho )up (b. 1S40>. 
Krancca H. Iiumetb lb. 181U), 

F. Clarion Craw rend {b. itM). 

November (^al, novem, ‘nine’) wur among 
the ItouiaiiB the ninth month of the year (the Ucr, 
IViiid month) nfc the tiino when the year cunni^ted 
of ten moiUliP, and tJien contained 30 days. It 
subsequently was made to con tarn only 29, But 
Julius (.Ymtv gave it 31; and in the reign oF 
Augustus the number was restored to 30, which 
number it hns since Tchiined. Its festivals are 
All Saints (1), St Hubert (3), St Martin (11), St 
Catharine (2u), and St Andrew (30]. 

Novgorod (’uGW-town*), a faniouu city of 
Russia, capital of a government, ismtuated on the 
Yolkhof, near where it issues from Lake Ilmen, 
110 miles SSE. of Sb Petersburg by rail, lb is 
the cradle of Rims inn history. In S04> according 
to tradition, Ihnik (a Varangian, apparently a 
Scandinavian) was invited hitlierhy the neighhour- 
ing tribes, and Fiom liim begins the history of the 
country and the line of its sovereigns. As early as 
the 12th century it had important connection with 
the Hanso cities, and it became tbe market of 
north-east Europe, Dining tho time of its pros¬ 
perity tin* town was called Novgorod the (heat, 
an<l ‘had 100,000 inhabitants, and extended its 
sway to the Vhitc Sea and the river Petchora. 
Its government was a sort of republic. The great¬ 
ness of Novgorod provoked the jealousy of the 
princes of Moscow, and in 1471 th^ cm Ivan HI, 
nearly destroyed the town, bereft it of its liberties, 
and exiled the moat influential citizens ; and when 
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Jokn Lyly (] 653-100(5). 

Sir I\ Bidncy (1551-80). 
Thomas Lodge 11550-1C25), 
Eolicrt Grceno (c. 15C0-02). 
Thomas NaaU (160MG01), 
Aphru Brim (lfrlu-SO). 
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Paitiel Defoe (1600-1731!. 
Samuel Richardson (16B0-17G1). 
Henry Brooko (1703-&3). 
Henry Fielding (1707-54). 
Laurence Sterne (1713-BSf- 
Sarah Fielding (1714-03), 


Archangel was opened for English trading-vessels, 
but especially after the foundation of St Peters¬ 
burg, its fcnufe fell away, and fcho town rapidly de- 
dined, till novv it is hut the shadow of its former 
self. Of the existing ancient buildings the most 
remarkable arc tbe church of St Sophia, founded 
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in tlio 11 fcli century, ami built on the model of St 
Sophia at Constantinople, possessing .some remark* 
able paintings and tombs; several others of more 
than thirty churches; ninl wall surrounding the 
Krcnil. There is a little trade, but hardly any 
manufactures. Pop. (1885) 20,000.—The govern¬ 
ment % which lies immediately east of that of *St 
Petersburg, has an area of 47,230 hi], hi. and a 
pop. (1885) of 1,213,0.18. It has some jjOOO lakes 
and many marshes. Three*fifths of this area is 
covered with forest. 

Novi* a town of Italy, 30 miles NW. of Genoa 
Ly rail. Pop. 0917. Here in 1700 the French 
were defeated (L5th Align*t) ami victorious (fill) 
November). 

Novibazar (also Jeniptriar, .someLiinen Hernia ), 
the capital of a sanjuk, situated on the river 
lhaslika, an affluent of the Morava, 120 miles SE. 
of Bosna Semi. Pop. 12,000. Thosanjak of Novi- 
bazar (3S42 sq. in, ; pop, 16S,000) is mountainous 
and barren, but as lying between Servia and Mon* 
tenegro is of strategic importance. The western 
part is occupied by Austria; but the civil adminis¬ 
tration is nominally at least reserved to the Porte. 

NoYOffCOrgiCYSk, a Russian fortress of the 
first rank, on the Vistula, 20 miles NW. of 
Warsaw, With Warsaw, I van go rod, and Brest 
Jjitov.sk, it constitutes the Polish Quadrilateral. 

Novorossisk* a fortified port on the Black 
Hon, to the SR of Anapa in Russian Caucasia; 
the completion of a projected railway to Tzftritziii 
on the Volga would make it command the Volga 

trade. A breakwater and quay were begun m 

1890. Pop. 298S. 

Xorotclicrkitsk, a town of southern Russia, 
capital of tlie province of the Cossacks of the Don, 
on the Aksa'b a tributary of the Don, .10 miles 
from the Sea of Azov, a distance of 12 miles from its 
right bank, and about 70 miles ENE. of Taganrog. 
The central administration of the territory was 
transferred hither from Tcherknak in 18U5; hilt the 
choice was not a happy one, the distance of the 
town from the Don, the great commercial artery, 
being much felt. Drinking-water lias since 1807 
boon brought by an aqueduct 18 miles long. Pop. 
37 ,001, who carry on agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
fishing, wine-growing, and the making of candles 
and bricks. 

Noytulcs (Fr., MvowningO- Hee Carrier 
{ Jean ). 

Noyau. See Liqueur. 

Noyes, J. Humphrey. See I'bbfbctionists. 

Noyon* a town in the French depavlniejit of 
CMhc, 07 miles NNE. of Paris by mil. It has a 
line cathedral in the Transition style of the 12th 
century, imhhtel-de*ville (1485-152:1), and a former 
episcopal palace. Pop. 5753. The Noviodunum 
or Ciesiir, Noyon was a residence of Charlemagne 
and Hugo Uanet, ami the birthplace of Calvin. 
See Lefmnc, Jli&torre de Noyon (Paris, 1888), 
Nubia is a comparatively modern name for a 
largo region of Africa, formerly a portion of Ethi¬ 
opia (n.r.), and extending on both sides of iho Nile 
from Egypt to Abyssinia; touching llie Rod Sea on 
the east and the desert on the west. Nubia Proper , 
oV Lower Nttbut, extends from Assouan on the 
Egyptian frontier to Dongola; beyond that is 
Upper Nubia, But of late the name of Egyptian 
Soudan, properly applicable to a section of Upper 
Nubia, has come to be used for Nubia in its widest 
sense, together with tbe once Egyptian territory 
actually in the Soudan, and the equatorial provinces 
(sec Soudan, also Nile), Under the Pharaohs 
Nubia was called Cush, hut under tlio twentieth 
dynasty it was recovered by a series of native rulers, 
who adopted the civilisation of the Egyptians, and 
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at a later date were (JhiiNtifiniscd (seo Ethiopia). 
At present the country is occupied by race# belong¬ 
ing to several different stocks, which have in most 
places become much mixed in Wood. Tim chief 
elements are Arab, more or less mixed with NiloLic 
and Negro blood, mainly in Upper Nubia; Ababdch 
and Dishariu between the Nile and the lied flea; 
and N lib as and Bambira in Lower Nubia, on and 
near tlio Nile between Assouan and Dongola. Tlio 
Semitic A rubs are comparatively recent inlmdora 
to this region. They entered Nubia after occupying 
Egypt in the 7th century, hut were resisted by the 
Christian Dongoluwi kings till tlio Mth century, 
wlion tlio Arabs, assisted by a large contingent of 
Bosnians, became masters of the land. Presumably, 
tlio aboriginal negro population and tongue have 
been gradually modified by tlio admixture of 
Houiitic ami Semitic elements, The various tribes, 
most of them aclivo and warlike, are Moslems by 
faith, ami till 1820 were ruled by their own chiefs. 
In that year Ismail Paslm made Nubia an Egyp¬ 
tian territory j and till 1881 it shared the fato of 
Egypt. For its later history, sec Eciytt, Soudan. 
Both in its lower and upper sections Nubia is for 
the most part an expanse of steppes or rocky desert, 
with patches where grass sometimes grows, and 
ravines in which moisture enough is found to keep 
alive a few mimosas or palms, and to raise pasturo 
for gazelles find camels- There are also wells and 
small oases here and there, us on the chief caravan 
routes. The great * Nubian Desert ’ lies east of the 
Nile, opposite the great western bend of the river. 
Belo^v Khartoum rain is almost unknown; the 
climate is accordingly excessively hot find dry, and, 
except in the river-ports after the full of tlio Nile, 
is very healthy, The only exception to the general 
aridity is the narrow strip of country oil both sides 
of the Nile, which nowhere cx.comIn four miles in 
breadth, and in many places is only a quarter of a 
mile wide. The most fertile part is near Dongola, 
A mountain barrier bounds the valley on both sides 
of Urn Nile, and consists of granite and sandstone. 

Nublc, an inland province of Chili. Capital, 
Chilian (q.v.). 

Nuclcobrnnchlatu, or TIkteropods. Sec 
Gasteropoda. 

Nucleus. Sec Cell 
Niiriihraiicliiuta. See Gasteropoda. 
Nucva Ksimvta. Kec Margarita. 

Nuevo Leon, a northern state of Mexico, of 
which Monterey (q.v.) is the capital, 

Nuggets. See Gold, Yoh V. p. 280. 

Nuisance, in English legal language,J* used 
to denote whatever causes hurt Lo one’s neighbour, 
or impedes him in the enjoyment of Ids property 
or the exercise of his liberties. A mtkuico is 
either private (e.g, the creation of noxious vapours 
which make a neighbour’s house unhealthy) or 
public (e.g. the dillusion of noxious vapours in 
a populous neighbourhood). It in not every 
.slight annoyance that is described in law as a 
nuisance; there must he some serious inierference 
with tlio property, health, or comfort of the party 
who complain*. The remedies provided for this 
form of wrong are various, A court of common 
law would entertain an action for the recovery of 
damages; courts of equity went a step further, mid 
granted injunctions forbidding the nuisance lobe 
continued. An injunction may ho obtained pend¬ 
ing the trial of an action, and it is usual to apply 
for ail injunction in any case where imincdiiilQ 
relief is desired. Where the nuisance is injurious 
to health or life, and where it amounts to obstruc¬ 
tion of aright of way, the injured party may abate 
(remove) the nuisance without resorting to a court 
of law; but in doing so lie must take care nob to 
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cause unnecessary disturbance or destruction of pro¬ 
perty. Whore the imisance is public an indictment 
will lie. If a highway, for instance, is in a danger¬ 
ous state for want oE repair, an imlictmcut lies 
against the parties who arc bound to repair it; lnit 
if an individual has suffered special damage, over 
and above what he .sufttan as one of (Jie piiLlie, he 
may bring mi action. These legal remedies are now 
reinforced by the extensive powers conferred on 
local authorities. The acts missed for the removal 
of nuisances are now consolidated in fclie Public 
Health Act, 1875. Sanitary authorities (the guar¬ 
dians in rural districts, anil the council or local 
board in towns) arc ompoweml to appoint in¬ 
spectors and medical officers, and to take immures 
for the removal of nuisances. The act contains an 
elaborate codo of rules in regard to sewers, nrivies, 
ditches, gaa-works, collars, common lodging-houses, 
ollcnslyo trades, sale of unsound meat, infectious 
and epidemic diseases, &c. Bylaws may Ijo made 
by the local authority in regard to these matters; 
such bylaws require to bo confirmed by the Local 
Government Board. Besides tlm provisions of 
the Public Health Act, which are too volumin¬ 
ous to bo oven summarised within our present 
limits, there are other acts which empower local 
authorities to deal with alkali-works, chimneys 
emitting black smoke, and other forms of nuis¬ 
ance. The Rivers Pollution Act, 1870* was in- 
tojulsf) to prevail the fouling el xtrean mf . Sfwcm) 
acts have been passed for the metropolitan district 
and for the river Thames; and the local acts which 
have been obtained by town-councils and other 
public bodies make numerous additions to the 
already complicated rules of the general law. For 
Lho enactments in regard to the suppression of 
brothels, see Prostitution. 

In Scotland fcho remedies provided in cases of 
miiganco are substantially the same as in England; 
and tbo Public Health'Act of 1867 consolidates 
the statutory powers of local author!ties. As to 
Ireland, see the Public Health Act of 1878, The 
United States law alusoly follows the English law ; 
in the legislation of Home states the term is used 
in a narrower sense to denote house* of ill-fame, 
<&c. The powers of municipal authorities are de¬ 
fined by the law of the state to which they belong. 

Nltklin, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in 
Klimbothpol; it is on the southern slope of Cau¬ 
casus, and 120 miles E. of Tillis. Pop. 24,994. 

Nullification^ ill the history of the United 
States, refers especially to the action of the legis¬ 
lature of South Carolina in 1882, declaring certain 
acts of congress n neons Li tutiomil and therefore 
null and void, in 1828 congress passed what 
became known as the ‘Unit* of abominations, 1 
which discriminated unfairly against the people of 
the southern states. There cotton was the staple 
product, and any stop tending to impose restric¬ 
tions on the commercial intercourse with Europe, 
whore its principal markets lay, was bitterly 
opposed *, whereas in the north, with its manufac¬ 
turing interests, a protectionist policy had steadily 
grown in favour, In 1882 congress readjusted the 
lariif, modifying some of the objectionable features, 
but still leaving the southerners unjustly treated. 
In November a state convention in South Carolina 
passed an ordinance nullifying the tn-rilt* of 1828 
and 1882, and declaring their right and intention, 
in the event of any attempt at coercion, to with¬ 
draw from the Union and organise a separate 
government. In December President Jackson 
(q.v.) issued a vigorous proclamation against the 
ordinance, and the governor of South Carolina 
replied with a counter-pmdamalj on, and volun¬ 
teers, in addition to the state militia, wore organ¬ 
ised to resist the national government. Rut in 
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February 1888 (.’lay, the 'great pacificator/ intro- 
j duccd a Com prom iso Bill, providing for the gradual 
i reduction by the year 1812 of all higher duties to 
; 20 per cent. •, congress passed this on March 2 , and 
on March 15 the South Carolina convention re¬ 
pealed the ordinance of nullification and secession, 
*Sec Ummoux ; and for the whole question out of 
which this movement grew, see States' Un juts. 

Numailtia, the chief town oE the Celtiberian 
people called Avevaci, in Ilispania TaiTaconciiMK, 
was situated on a steep hill on the Durian (Douro), 
in the neighbourhood of the present florin, in Old 
('astile. The site is probably marked by tbo 
n'csenfc Puente de Uuarray Nmnantia is" cele- 
anted for the heroic resistance which it made to 
the Romans. After a siege of fifteen months, in 
the course of which famine and the sword had loft 
alive very few of its 8001) brave defenders, it was 
taken and destroyed by fleipio the younger, 134 mo. 
fleipio’s army numbered no fewer than 60,000 men. 

Nil mu PompiliilS, in the legendary history 
of Rome, its second king, the successor of Ilomnhis. 
lie was a native u£ (hires in the ttiibiiui country* 
and was universally reverenced for his wisdom anil 
piety. Unanimously elected king by the Roman 
people, ho soon justified by Ids conduct the wisdom 
of their choice. After dividing the lands which 
llmmihiH lmd conquered, he proceeded, with the 
assistance of the nymph Kgeria, who gave him 
interviews in a grove near the city* to draw up 
religious institutions for his subjects, ami thus 
stands out in the primitive legend as the anther of 
the Roman ceremonial law. His reign lasted for 
thirty-nine yearn, and was a golden age of peace 
and happiness. 

Numbers. See Pentateuch, Bjiilis, Apoca¬ 
lyptic NimuEii. 

Numbers. Theory ok, the most sub Lie and 
intricate, and nL the same time one of the most 
extensive branches of mathematical analysis. It 
treats primarily of the forms of numbers, ami of the 

R -ties at once dciliieiblc from these forms ; hut 
ncipal lich ’1 is the theory of equations, in as 
far M equations are soluble in whole numbers or 
rational fractions, and more particularly that branch 
known as Indeterminate Equations. Closely allied 
to thin branch are those problems which are usually 
grouped under the Diopluiiitino Analysis (cpv,), a 
class of problems alike interesting and difficult; 
and of which the following am examples : (1 ) Find 
the numbers the sum of whose squares shall be a 
square number; condition satisfied by 0 and 12 , 
8 and 16, 9 ami 40, &c. ( 2 ) Find three square 
numbers in arithmetical progression ; Answer, 1 } 25, 
and 49; 4, 100 , 10C, &e. 

Forms of Numbers are certain algebraic formulas, 
which, hy assigning to the letters successive 
numerical valuta from 0 upwards, arc capable of 
producing all numbers without exception—e.g. hy 
giving to m the miooessire values 0 t J, 2, 3, &c., in' 
any of the following groups of formulas, 2m t '2in + 

1; 3m, 3oi + 1, 3m + 2; 4m/ 4m, + 1, 4m t- 2, 
4m 4 3, we can produce the natural series of 
numbers. These formulas are based on the self- 
evident principle that the remainder after division 
is less than Ihe divisor, and that consequently 
overy number can he represented in the form of 
the product of two factors + a mini her le?-s Limn 
the smaller factor. 

By mCaiia of these formulas many properties of 
numbers can be demonstrated without difficulty. 
To give a few examples. (1) T/ia pr&duvt of two 
consecutive numbers is divisible by Jr Lob 2 m be 
one number, then the other is cither 2m + 1 or 
2 m - 1 , and lho product 2m{2ni + 1 ) contains 2 as 
a factor, and is thus divisible by 2 ._ < 2 ) The product 
of three consecutive numbers is divisible by G; Lot 
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3m lie n«e of the numbers (as in every triad of con- 
HOcutivo numbers one unirffc be a multiple of,3), 
then the others are either ih>i - 2, \\m -1; 3?a - 1, 
3m -f 1 « or 3m + 1, 3m -y 2, In the Inst and third 
cases tlie preposition is manifest, as (3m — 2) 
(3m - 1) and {3m + 1) (3x» + 2) arc each divisible 
by 2, ami therefore their product into 3m is divisible 
by u (= 1,2.3). In the second case the product is 
$m(3 m - I) (3m 4* I), or 3m(0/ir - 1 >, whore3is a 
factor, and it is necessary to show that - 1) 

is divisible by 2 : if in he even, the thing is proved ; 
but if odd, thou nr is odd, 9m- is odd, and \htr - 1 
is even ; hence in this cn.se also the proposition is 
true. It can siiniluvly he proved that the product 
of four consecutive number* L divisible l>y 24 
(=1.2.3.4), of live coii-scuiiti ve numbers by 120 
(= 1.2.3. 4 . 51 ), and .so on generally. Those pro¬ 
positions form the basis for proof of many properties 
of number*, such as that the difference of the 
snimies of any two odd numbers is divisible by S. 
The difference between a number and its cube is 
fcho product of three consecutive numbers, and is 
consequently {sec above) always divisible by 0. 
j\uy prime number which, when divided by 4, 
leaves a remainder unity! is the sum of two square 
number* ; thus, 4V — 25 + lb — 5- -v 4-, 233 = 1G9 
+ 01 = 13" + S", *o. 

Besides these there are a groat many interesting 
properties of numbers which defy classification; 
siicti as that the sum of the odd numbers beginning 
•with unity is a, square number (tho square of the 
number of icmm added )—i.e. 1+34 5 — 9 = 3-, 

1 4 3 4 T) + 7 + 0 - 25 = 5 J , &c.; and the sum of 
the cubes of the natural numbers id the square of 
the sum oF the numbers— i.o. I 3 -4 2 9 4 - 3* = 1 4 - 3 
4- 27 = 30 ^(1 + 2 4 3 )\ l 3 4- 2 :1 + 3 9 + 4 s = 100 
* (J + 3 + 3 + 4) 2 , &u. 

Numbers am divide*! into prime and composite— 
prime numbers being those which contain no factor 
greater than unity, composite nlimbers those which 
dre the- product of two {not reckoning unity) ov 
more factors. The number of primes is unlimited, 

1 mid sn consequently are the others. The product of 
any number of consecutive numbers is oven, as also 
are the squares of all even numbers; while the 
pjodueli of two oild numbers, or the squares of 
odd numbers, nre odd. Every composite number 
can ho put under the form of a product of powers 
of numbers ; tlius, 144 = 2 4 * 3% ov generally, 
n = aP'L^c , where rt, 5, mid c are prime numbers, 
and the number of the divisors of such a composite 
number is equal to the product (/) 4 1) [q 4- 1) 
(r 4 - 1), unity and the number itself being included. 
In the cu^e of 144 the number of divisors would Ijc 
( 4 + 1) (2 + 1), or 5 x 3, or 15, which we find by 
trial to ho the case. Perfect ntimbers arc those 
which are equal to the sum »f their divisors (tbo 
number itself being of course excepted); thus, 
6 ?r 14243, 28 * 1 + 2 + 4 + 7 + 14, and 400 
are perfect number*. AmirMc numbers are pairs 
of numbers, either one of the pair being equal to 
the sum of the divisors- of the other; thus, 220 
(^ 1 + 2 4- i + o -4 10 + 11 4- 20 + 22 + 44 + 55 
4- 110 = 284) and 2S4 (— 1 4 2 4- 4 4' 71 4- 142 = 
220) are amicable numbers, Fur other scries of 
numbers, see IVk;ujMTE Numiiehh, 

Tlic most ancient writer on the theory of munlier* 
Was Dinphantus, who flourished in the 3d century, 
ami the subject received no further development 
ti)l the time of Viefcu and Teirimt (q.v.j, who 
greatly extended if. Euler next added his quota, 
and was followed by bagmnge, Logemli'o, and 
Gauss, who in Uim successfully applied themselves 
to the study of jui 111 hero, and" brought the theory 
to its present state, Cauchy, Libia, and Gill (in 
America) have also devoted themselves to it with 
success. 

Stio h a flow’s Theory nf Numbers (1311); Lcgendro’s 
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Esmi any la Tficorie ties Mutnbrea (3d ed. Paris, 1830); 
and Gauss's JMsqmsitiones Arithmetic® (1801; now ed 
l8ijQ; pv. tv ana. 1807); H. J, 8. Smith, m Hr if. Ass, 
ttrjm'te (1859-65); Cayley, in Brit Ass. Iteporta (1875). 

Numerals. The invention of signs to repre¬ 
sent numbers is doubtless much older than any 
form of writing. But the origin of counting, such 
ns would involve the use nf feigns, i* nol so an event 
as might he thought; the power of apprehending 
even comparatively small numbers comes bub Into 
in the development from savage to civilmcd life. 
Even yot the aborigines of Australia work with 
nnlv the numbers 1 and 2; 3 being 2 and 4 qv l 
ami 2; 4 being 2 ami 2; and, as ft rale, 110 
Australian Mack «ui count as high ns 7 . Urn 
earliest visible signs arc doubtless the lingers held 
up; and the denary system of notation is duo to 
the fact that we have ten lingers. The mde mo in ml 
of Jingor-r minting has been developed into a highly- 
compficutiul system of reckoning, still in nso 111 
eastern Europe bv p ed bus j various positions and 
arrange in outs of the ten digits allowing of reckon¬ 
ing as high us J0,000. For permanent purposes a 
system of single strokes is the most obvious 
method ; and series of strokes as high us four or 
live aro found in various countries in old inscrip¬ 
tions. But stroke*, when numerous, are incon¬ 
venient and confusing; hence additional symbols 
are found to make their appearance for 5, 10, 100, 
and 1000. I 11 Babylonian inscriptions two Ounei- 
forms (q.v.) serve to express all the numbers from 

I to 99. The Egyptian scheme is explained and 
illustrated at Hieroglyphics (VoL V. p. 707); and 

j from these hieroglyphs wore derived the Phauriciau, 
Balmyrcue, and Syriac numerals. 

After alphabetic writing was in use, the alpha¬ 
betic signs) obviously lent themselves to employ¬ 
ment as numerals—either following the order of 
the letters, each having a successively greater value 
than its predecessor ; or the initial letter of the 
word for the several numbers might ho used. Thmq 
according to the latter method, the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions list'd I for 1, II (Il^rc) fiir 5, A (A^ct) for 10, 

II (the nhl sign for lh e lmtgh breathing in "tore*) 
for 100, X (X£Xiot) for 1000, and M (Mri/w) for J 0,000. 
Then a II with a A inscribed in it stood for 00 
(5 x 10), and with H inscribed (5 x 101)) for 500. 

I II this connection the capitals or uncials wore used 
of course, Otherwise, following simply Urn order 
of Lho letters, tlm twonty-fonr letters of the Ionic 
alphabet were used for the numbers 1 to 24 ; tho 
books nf the Jliad, for example, are uften Ihuw 
numbered, lhifc a more ingenious method was 
soon adopted by tho Greeks, an also by the 
Hebrews. The alphabet (cursive) was divided 
into three groups, of which the lirat did duty for 
tho units, the second for tlic tens, tho next for 
hundreds. The Hebrew square character had 
twenty-two distinct letters, and double forms for 
livo of them, so that three groups, each of nine 
diameters, were available. Tho Greek alphabet, 
as ultimately arranged, bad twenty-four letters; 
the three additional signs required lu make up 
three nines were obtained by keeping two of the 
old lMiceniciftn letters f or r (sec OniAMMA) for 0, 
and 5 or 4 (kopli) for 90, and adding lho super¬ 
du ons sibilant ^ ham pi) foi 900. Thou a to 0 were 

I to 9; from t to koph wore 10 to 90; p to Hiimpi 
wci’o 100 to 900. Tho thousands wore made by 
Buhsciihing an t heneatli the units ■ thus was 
1000; t ao>0a is 1891. Sometimes a sort of algo- 
Imiic method was employed for huger numbers; 
/3M= (2 x 10,000) 20,000. 

Tim cumbrous Hainan method of using the 
capitals is familiar enough La ourselves yet. The 

II lias been understood to be the initial of ecntitni, 
and M of mille. But so me (as Canon Taylor) con¬ 
tend that the LaLina, when they dropped tlic Greek 
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phi, chi, amt theta as phonetic signs, retained them 
ns mi morals, with arbitrary values. In this ease the 
C would be originally 0, assimilated to C, becaiwo 
C was tiie initial of centum, Tho old 0, used for 
1000 , came to bo written CIO, afterwards con¬ 
founded with pq CJr [vj j fch G initial of mifle. The 
L would ho a derivative from an old Clialcidian 
form of chi t inscribed for lapidary purposes J_, and 
then simplified. Those wlio do not accept the 
theory of the dropped Greek letters suppose that 
M is from a circle with a vertical stroke, the C a 
circle with a horizontal stroke or ti cross, 0. The 
X, V, and L might all come from this letter In 
any case, X h twice V (whether or not the latter 
originated in the hand held with the thumb to one 
Hide and the other fingers together); and I) (fur 
(500) or 10 is half CIO. See the articles in this 
Work on the letters C, 1), L, and M. 

It is doubtful how far the Abacus (n.v.) has to 
do with the development of the system of nuinomln, 
in which the value of the cipher depends m its 
position. ^ There wove abacus boards so arranged 
that the first coluipn meant units, the second Lens, 
the third hundreds, tho fourth thousands; or, 
conversely, n method of writing numbers derived 
from this was actually u>ed in 
Europe in the middle ages; we 
show the columnar arrangement 
simplifying the reading in the 
several cases, Col, (5u0, 001, 54. 

In the decimal scheme of 
figures as now used by us, the 
nine numerals with the zero, which enables the 
value of the position to bo secured without abacus 
or columnar arrangement, are known as the Arabic 
numerals, hut are unquestionably of Indian origin. 
Erom India they were apparently brought to Hag. 
dad after the middle of tho 8th conLury, and their 
value and uso was set forth early next century by 
tho Aral* mathematician Abu Jh/far, Mo ham mod 
lien Musa, or Al-Kharmni ('native of Khwarizm ’ 
—Khiva); whence tho system came Vo be known 
in Europe, where it became familiar in the 12th 
century _ as Air/onm (erroneously Algorithm), 
Tho earliest European forms of these chanicfcovs are 
found in MSS. of the 12th century; by tho 14th 
they wore practically of tho same* shape as now. 
Tho 12th century numerals are evidontly forms of 
tho (lobar or western Arabic numerals used iu 

«i \ > v h s i < r o 

a, Indian, 10th century; b y Gobar, 10th centiuy ; 
c, European, 12th century. 

Persia in tho 10th century, These can be traced 
to tho contemporary Indian Dovanagml numerals, 
which again ure as certainly based on an old aeries 
<jf characters used in cave-inscriptions in the 1st 
and 2d centuries. These Canon Taylor contends 
arc (mainly, at least) degraded forms of the Judo* 
Bactrian alphabet. Sec Alphabet, Vol I. p. 1HH, 
The modern arithmetic was nob practised in Eng¬ 
land till about the middle of tho lfifch century, 
and for a Umg time after ila introduction was 
taught only in the universities. 

The decimal system, possessing only nina sym¬ 
bols—viz, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, O, 7, 8, 9 (called the nine 
digits)—adopts the principle of giving to each 
Symbol or ‘figure’ two values, one tho absolute 
value, and tho other a value depending upon its 
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position, a figure moved one place to the loft being 
held to he increased in value ten times. AVhen 
sucli a number as 0473 is analysed, it is seen to 
mean (6 times 1000) * (4 x 100) -i- (7 x 10) + (3 x 
l)\ and (i004 becomes (6 x 1000) +(4x 1). In 
this latter instance the peculiar importance of the 
figure 0 is seen (see Decimal System). 

It should be mentioned tlint European nations 
do not all read the numerals in the -same way, us 
regards larger numbers. Let us take die figures 
36.084,793,204,5041 these, rend after the fashion of 
the Trench and other continental arithmetic inns, 
are fifty-six trillions, eighty dour billions, seven- 
liundied-aiubsixl^'three millions, two-hundred-arid- 
four thousands. Jive-1 mud red-nnd-foiu* units; and 
so also in America. In Britain, instead of billions, 
wo have, according to tho current usage, thousands 
of millions ; after this, tens of thousands of millions 
find hundreds of thousands of millions, and (hen 
billions, which are the same as the French trillions, 
Tho above number, according to the British mode, 
would be read fifty-six billions, eigbly-four-Uiou- 
sand--Hcven.il u ml rod-and-sixty-tin ce millions, two- 
1 inn dual-and-four thousands, fir e-hundred'an d-four 
units. Tim British trillion 1ms nineteen figures, the 
continental 1 ms thirteen. 

As to tho Indian origin of our nuuuiials, see Canon 
Taylor, The Alphabet (1883; vol. ii. p. !£li;i-2li8); 
Wocipko, Memoir? sur la Projxajatioa ties Vhijjrr^ I rdUna 
(J8(>3j; Burnell, South Indian Pahcoyraph y (1874); 
Trim tie in, Oach irhic vintrer Zahhekhen (1875). 

>11111 illia (Ur. Nomadia, ‘land of Nomads’), 
the name given lay the Romans to a part of the 
north coast of Africa, corresponding to some extent 
with the modern Algiers, and lying between 
Mauritania and the Hainan province, of Africa; on 
the smith it reached to the chains of Mount Atlas. 
The inhabitants of Nuinidia, as of Mauritania, 
belonged to tho race from which the modern 
Berbers are descended, They were a warlike race, 
and excelled ns horsemen, but were proverbially 
faithless pud imsirupuhus. Of their tribes the 
AIttmjli in the cast and tho Ahissiv&yli in the 
west were the most powerful. In tlm gicmd 
struggle between ( the Carthaginians and the 
Romans they at first fought oh the side of the 
forlner, but subsequently the king of the Eastern 
Numidiaim, Mnssinissn, joined the Homans, and 
rendered, them effectual service in the war with 
Hannibal ^ Favoured by the conquerors, ho united 
all Nmmtlia under hie sway. Of hm miccchsoy^ in 
this kingdom Jngurtlia and Juba are the most 
famous. After the victory of Crcsarovcr Juba I. 
in the African war N uni id hi became a Homan 
province (4G ac.); but, Augustus afterwards gave 
the western part, with Mauritania, to Juba II., 
and tho name Nuinidia became limited to t lie 
eastern part. Among important places were Hippo 
Regius, Zaiiia, and Cirla (the residence of the 
Nuiuuliuu kings), afterwards called Oonslaubina, a 
name still preserved in Constantino, For tho 
modorn history of Nuinidia, see Algikhs. 

Nil 111 ism }itics ( Or, nomimut, (nmmoinoS) ‘law,’ 
‘a legally current coin’) is tho science which 
embraces the study of the current coins of all 
naliens. In tho wider, though Igks accurate, accepta¬ 
tion of the term it includes also Limb of medals, 
both artistic and historical. The various brandies 
of numismatics aro (1) Cheek, Humeian, &c.; 
(2) Roman find Byzantine; (3) Mediievol and 
Modern; and (4) ^ Oriental. The chief _ value of 
numismatics consists in the light which coins 
throw upon history. The secondary importance 
of the science is purely artistic. The study of 
coins is also of great use iu elucidating the mytho¬ 
logy of the ancients, in fixing the chronology 
of the dilleicnt systems of alphabetical writing 
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(Paheography), and in indicating Hie origin a-nd 
grad mil e.\tension over the civiline*! world of thu 
pi incipal systems of weighing the ptecious luetato 
(Metrology). Historically, coins five of the 
(it tuost importance as being contemporary nnd 
authentic documents furnishing us with in many 
eases the only means of ascertaining the names of 
olifieuro cities ami peoples, together with the 
chronological succession of their Icings, tyrants, 
or chiePinagtolnites. Artistically, fclicy faithfully 
record the mieeo^sive phases of ai t from its earliest 
beginnings to its culminating point, and through 
all the stages of its decline, subsequent temporary 
revival, and second decadence, to the present day. 

1 . GreetCoins '.— The use of the precious metals 
us medium* of exchange may he traced bach to the 
remotest ages of which we possess any historical 
accounts. Thus, for instance, wo read that 
Abraham was 1 very rich in cattle, in silver, nnd in 
gold * 1 ( 1011 . xiii. 2; xxiv. 33), itud in the account 
of his purchase of the cave of Mr clip chili ((Ion. 
xxiii. Itif it is stated that ‘Abraham weighed to 
Epliron four hundred shekels of silver current witk 
the mereknnt . 1 This use of gold and silver as 
uncoined money, weighed in the balance, must, 
however, ho carefully utofcingu tolled from its use as 
1 coin,* a word whicli implies that the ingot or piece 
of metal is impressed with an official device, mark, 
or ‘ tj/jic ,' serving the purpose of a guarantee of just 
weight and value. ‘Hoiaras we have any know¬ 
ledge/ says Herodotus (i. 94), < Lhe Lydians were 
the first nation to introduce the use of gold and 
silver coin. 1 The adoption of this apparently 
simple means of facilitating exchanges, appears to 
have been due in the limb instance to the custom 
of cloimdling treasure for safe custody in the sacred 
icmplch of the gwK Ingots ov small lumps of 
gold or silver, committed to the care of the priests, 
were consecrated to ilie local divinity by being 
improved with a. badge or symbol, usually the 
head of some saeved animal. These pieces of metal 
wore subsequently put into circulation, tlm sacred 
badge being known and accepted in the district as 
a reliable guarantee of value. The earliest Lydian 
coins which have been handed down to our times 
belong probably to the reign of Uyges, who 
asrc-imcd the throne about 700 u.a. ' Tliey are 
bean shaped jumpy of the native Lydian gold ore, 
which contained a largo admixture of silver, ami 
wenl by tho name of tilcelnim or pule gold. The 
face or obverse of the coin bears the figure of a lion, 
tho sacred symbol of the goddess Cyhelc, and the 
rem'se consists merely of the inquest of tho rude 
mmngraved punch or nail-heml which served to 
keep the ingot in its pliteo while it was being 
struck. Tho ingot, held in position by a pair of 
tongs, was placed on bids square nail-head, and on 
the tup of the ingot the engraved die was laid 
while the moneyur struck it with successive blows 
of a heavy sledge-hammer until the impressions of 
the engraved die oil tho obverse mid of the square 
nail-head on the reverse were brought into sufficient 
relief and intaglio respectively. 

Those one-sided coins with an intaglio or f incuse’ 
square on the reverse arc characteristic of tho early 
stages of the art nf coining not only in Lydia, but 
in all the Greek cities, for the use of coined monev 
rapidly spmul from Lydia over all tho coasts anil 
islands of bins Aegean .Sea, each city issuing money 
beluing the symbol of its local divinity. In Greece 
prayer the earliest coins \mo of silver, and are 
said to have been struck by Plmiilmi, king of Argos. 
They bear Uio symbol of a tortoise, d creature 
wwved In the goddess Aphrodite, in whoso temple 
at .LgiJifi these curliest Greek coins were issued. 
On this occasion it is related that Phcidon hung 
up iji tho temple of the goddess "llem at Argos 
specimens of the cumbrous bronze and iron bars, 


<J/5eJd<um, which served the purpose of money 
before his time, in memory of the old order of 
things, From the Lime of Phcidon onwards the 
coinage of Greece and of the East may be classified 
historically in the following eight periods : 

(i.) 700-480 WC.—Period of archaic art, ending 
with the Persian wars.—The art work on the coins 
of these two centuries is characterised at first by a 
rude strength of style, and afterwards by a gradual 
development into clearly-defined forms, which, 
however, are always distinguishable by their 
angularity mul stillness from the freer work of 
later times. Thus, for instance, the cyo of the 
human face to always drawn, oven when iu profile, 
as if scon from the front; both corners being 
visible, while the mouth wears the fixed and 
formal smile with which we arc familiar on the 
Egyptian monument a. Towards the end of the 
archaic period a type in relief begins to appear 
within the incuse square of the reverses. The coins 
which circulated most widely were, in silver, those 
of Angina with the tortoise above referred to ■ the 
tetradmeInns of Athens, first introduced by Holon 
690 ii., obverse, bond of Athena, reverse, owl, 
the sacred lord of that goddess; and, in gold, the 
famous Danes, on which the Persian king is 
represented as a kneeling archer, In the west tho 
chief coins were those of the Greek colonies in 
Southern lLnly, Nybnris, Croton, TareiiUun, (Src., 
which differ from those of Greece proper in having 
the figures on tin? reverse in intaglio instead of in 
l elief. 

(ii.) 480 400 me.—Period of transitional and 
early line art, to the oml of the Athenian supnimlicy. 
—The coins of this period are characterised by ft 
great advance in the technical skill with which 
the (Uetiweic engraved. The name of the city or 
of the chief-magistrate now occurs frequently on 
the reverse, uBually in au abbreviated form. 

In Asia Minor the chief coinage of this period is 
the eloetrum cuneuov of the flourishing commercial 
city of Cyrietis on the Propontis, «o often alluded 
to under 'the mime of ‘ Cyaicnie slaters ’ by Xeno¬ 
phon and other historians, In Greece proper tho 
Athenian money was still the chief, though by no 
means the only medium of exchange, and in llm 
AVest the Corinthian stators, with tlio figure of 
Pegasus on the ohver.se, liad ft wide circulation, 
In Sicily Syracuse aftimls a larger variety of types 
than any other Greek city, though llu? finest speci¬ 
mens of the Syracusan monetary art fall into the 
next period. 

(iii.) 400-830 iu;.—Period of finest art, age of 
the Spartan and Tliolmu supremacies, mul cif .Philip 
of Macedon.—The art of die-engraving attained in 
this period a higher point of excellence Limn it has 
ever since reached. The coin-types are remark¬ 
able for sculpturesque reserve, intensity of action, 
or rich and varied ornamentation, according to tho 
requirements of the subject represented. These 
are most frequently ideal Themis of divinities on llio 
obverses, and mythological figures on the reverses, 
or fig mitotic types referring to tho local games aim 
religions festivals, such ns the victorious nnadrigm 
on Lhc famous Syracusan medallions, which are 
generally recognised as the finest and most beauti¬ 
fully executed coins that liave ever been struck. 
In this age the practice of coining money had 
become universal; the number of minis throughout 
the civil toed world was enormous, every little town 
Hlviking its own 'autonomous’ silver ov bronze, 
and, in some cases, gold currency, fu European 
Greece the gold stators of Philip of Macedon 
obtained n wide circulation, and his con (pies Is in 
Greece gradually put an end io tho independent 
issues in that country. 

(iv.) 33(3-280 a c t -L Period of later lino art; ago 
of Alexander the Great and the Diadochi, charac- 
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torised l>y tlii3 in trod notion of the portrait of the 
reigning monarch in place of the head of the 
divinity oil the obverse,—Before Alexander’s time 
no tyrant, however despotic, had ever ventured to 
place liia own head upon tlio coinage of the state, 
for hitherto the coinage had continued to maintain 
intact its original religious character. The regal 
money of Alexander and his successors now gradu¬ 
ally superseded tlio autonomous coinage of the 
Binallor Greek states, except in the west, which 
was hey and the sphere of Alexander's conquests, 
and where tlio cities of Italy and Sicily continued 
to strike gold and silver until they were in turn 
brought under subjection by the growing power of 
Homo (rog below), 

(v.-vii.) 2S0 H.o. to the Christian ora,—Periods of 
early and later decline; age of the Epigoni, the 
Attalids, and of Mithradates the (treat.—The 
silver and gold coinage during these three cen¬ 
turies is almost exclusively regal, and presents us 
with a remarkable series of lifelike portraits of 
the long succession of the Solenoid kings of Syria, 
of tlio Ptolemies of Egypt, of the kings of Maccdon, 
of Poulin and BiLhynia, of the Attalids of Pevga- 
miim, and of the successors of Alexander in 
Nor thorn India, many of whom are known to us 
only from their coins. Tlio chief characteris¬ 
tic of the art of numismatic portraiture, 
which attained its highest perfection about 
250 u.c., is its realism, which is carried in 
some cases almost to the vorge of brutality, 
as for instance on the totradraclnns of some 
of the kings of Pontu«, the ancestors of 
Milliradates the Great. It is to this period 
that the earliest coins of the Jews belong— 
the well-known shekels of Israel, struck at 
Jerusalem by Simon Maccabrous, 143-133 d.(L 
Among the latest portraits on Grook coins is 
that of the famous Cleopatra on coin of 
Ascalon. She is represented with wide-open 
and eager cyos, a prominent and slightly 
aquiline noso, and a large and expressive 
mouth, but with none of the seductive beauty 
which wo should expect to find on the coins of this 
fascinating princess. Annum the non-regal coins 
of the 2il century n.c. the Targe tetvadmohms of 
flonio of tho Grook cities of the western coast of 
Asia Minor, which regained their freedom after 
the defeat of Antiochus tho Great by the Homans, 
190 B.O., aro worthy of notej those of Cynio, 
Myrina, Smyrna, and Magnesia being especially 
roiimrkahlo. Throughout tho greater part of this 
loriod Athens continued to coin very plentifully 
icr to trad each ms with the holme ted head of tho 
chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenon by 
Phidias on the obverse. These coins formed the 
chief currency for the trade between Europe ami 
the East. 

(viii.) From the Christian cm to the reign of the 
Emperor Gal lie mis.—During this period of nearly 
three centuries the Romans permitted the Grook 
cities in tho eastern half of tho empire to strike 
bronze money for local use. It is known to col¬ 
lectors as tho 1 Greek imperial 1 coinage. Artistically 
it is quite without interest, but arohirologloally it 
is perhaps more important than tho matchless silver 
and gold currency of tlio free and independent cities 
of m mo ancient times, Tho Greek imperial coins 
illustrate the local festivals, religious rites, and 
municipal institutions which prevailed in the out- 
lying provinces of tho Roman empire, and are also 
of value as recording tho names of the successive 
chief-magistrates and high ollicials of the various 
cities, who appear to have boon responsible for the 
coinage in oacu locality. 

II. Homan anti Byzantine Coins .—The Romans 
for the first four centuries of their history had no 
regular coinage, the chief medium of exchange 


being bronze, circulating by weight, aex nule t in 
lumps of irregular form. It was probably about 
the middle of the 4th century li.o, that the pound- 
weight of bronze (12 oz.) was first cast into large 
unwieldy pieces of circular shape, aes grave, 
having on the obverse a bead of Janus, niid on 
the reverse the prow of a galley. This was the 
Libra! As; and its divisions were’fche Semis (0 oz.), 
the Trials (4 oz.), tlie (Juadrans (3 oz.), the Sex¬ 
tans (2 oz.), and the Uncia (1 oz.), each of which 
hove a distinct typo and mark of value. As time 
went on (he As was gradually reduced in weight 
until ( circa 2G4 n.c.) it stood at no more tlmn 2 oz. 
At this point tho law b topped in and endeavoured 
to check tlio further debasement of the coin by 
fixing the weight legally at 2 oz. (scxtuntal reduc¬ 
tion), and by issuing for the first time a silver coin, 
the Denarius, equivalent to ten asses. The fractions 
of the silver piece wore the Quinnriiis (livo asses) 
and tlio Sestertius (two and a lmlf asses). In 217 
u.C. the weight of tho as was further legally 
reduced to 1 oz. (uncial reduction), and again in 
89 b.o, lo half an ounce (seniuncial reduction). 
All these Biweessive reductions were financial ex¬ 
pedients, the object of which was to bring a little 
order into Ihe state currency, which continually 


ilcttollioil of Syracuse. 

(ended to become more and more deteriorated, 
The types of the flilvai coins, at iivKfc constant and 
uniform, were subsequently varied according to 
the pleasure of the triumviri ononetales, as the 
oflicers were called who were entrusted with the 
supervision of the coinage. The long scries of the 
Republican silver money, which extends from 204 
jj.o. Lo Imperial times,"is now incorrectly known 
as the Consular or Family scries, because the tyi>cs 
usually allude to events connected with the family 
history of tiro trnmwhi monct tiles, Tlio Imperial 
series commenced in 2 U.C., when Augustus 
abolished tlio oflico of the monetavii and reserved 
for himself all rights connected^with the coinage 
of gold ami silver, though leaving Lo the senate 
the privilege of striking bronze, which was Lcneo* 
forlli distinguished by the letters S.C. (Scnatns 
Consulto). All coins now bore the portrait of the 
reigning emperor, or of some member of the im¬ 
perial family, and on the reverse, for the most 
part, allegorical poiBonifications, representations 
of historical events, nicliilectnml monuments, or 
public buildings. Their inscriptions furnish ns 
with the exact dale of issue. The chief denomi¬ 
nations wove, in gold, the aureus \ in silver, tlm 
denarius; and in bronzo, the sestertius (now known 
as llie largo bronze), tariffed at four asses; the 
dii)mudi up (middle bronze), two fuses; and the as 
and ils divisions (small bronze). Tlio large bronze 
from Anglia bus to Conn nodus supplies ns with a 
magnificent series of imperial portraits, but from 
Soptimiufl Sovorua onwards there is a rapid deteri¬ 
oration both in art and workmanship. From the 
reign of Cnvacidla to that of Diocletian the utmost 
disorder prevailed in ike coinage., each sucGearive 
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emperor delinking it more mid more, until the sp- 
called silver dtmorius became merely a copper coin 
washed with tin. In 290 A.i). Diocletian entirely 
reformed the euirericy, AN'liicl 1 viw again modified 
Uy Constantine, who reduced the weight of the 
nnrciuj from sixty to seventy-two to the pound. 
Tlio new gold piece wns henceforth known as the 
Solidus, and it maintained its full weight and 
iunity of metal as long as tlio empire lasted. 
This coin received in western Europe the name 
of Bezant or Byzniit, from Byzantium or^ Constant¬ 
inople, the capital of the eastern empire. The 
types of the coins of the Christian emperors 
retained for n time their pagan character, though 
little by little Christian symbolism crept in, until 
at length all pagan inlliimice disappeared, ami 
figures of Christ and the Virgin toolc the place 
nf tlio allegorical representations of pagan times. 
The Latin language in the inscriptions on Byzan¬ 
tine coins continued to bo used until the latter 
part of the llt!\ century, when it was finally dis¬ 
placed hy the Cheek, 

III. Mcdiwval and Modern Coins.— The coinage 
of western Europe, down to tlio time of Charle¬ 
magne, consisted mostly of imitations of the Byzan¬ 
tine coins. That emperor (circa 70S A.p. ) intro¬ 
duced a new silver coin called the new denier, 
which soon came into general u?-g. 

English, —Tins thnitr was introduced into Eng- 
lnml, under the name of the pewit/, hy Offii, king of 
Alcrein ( oh. 794), previous to whoso time the currency 
tif the Anglo-Saxons had consisted of small silver 
coins {semtfas) and copper coins (stycm), which 
were mde copies of tne Merovingian money, 
Under the Anglo-Saxon and early Norman kings 
local mints were established at all the considerable 
towns in EmgtaniY, and the pmny hove on its 
reverse both tlie name of the town and of the 
money or hy whom it was struck. The earliest 
English gold coins were struck by Henry III., but 
gold money did not como into general 1 use until 
the reign of Edward III., who introduced the gold 
noble (Oh. 8<k) and the gold florin (Os.), with their 
divisions. This king also first struck inuHinles of 
the penny, grotiis (id.) and htilflqronts. Edward 
IV. added new denominations called the rose noble 
and the angel, s<> called from its type, St Michael 
slaying the dragon. \Vitli the accession of the 
Tudor dynasty authentic portraits of the reigning 
sovereign make their first appearance on the coins 
of the realm, and many now denominations, such 
as VyaU or sovereigns in gold, and crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, &o. in silver, wove added. In 
the time of Charles I. vve note a remarkable im¬ 
provement in the art of die-engraving, of which 
the celebrated Oxford crown i* a good example; 
on the obverwe of which is the king on horseback, 
with a view of the city of Oxford in the distance. 
Tn this reign a frenchman named Briofc, employee! 
in the English mint-, introduced the use of the mill 
ami hciow. On the coins of tho Commonwealth 
the inscriptions are in English instead of Latin, 
and some of Cromwell's porlinils by the famous 
engraver, Thomas Simon, arc worthy of the highest 
praise. To the series of Charles II. belongs the 
beautiful Petition c men, aha by Simon. This 
coin takes its mune from Simon’s petition to he 
reinstated as engraver to tlio mint, inscribed on 
tlio edge : 1 Thomas Simon most 1 nimbly prays your 
majesty to compare this, Iris tryal piece, with the 
Dutch, mul if more truly drawn and cm bowed, 
more gracefully ordered , v and mure accurately 
engraven, to relieve him.* In Charles II.^ l^igb 
the first qvincas were struck Bom gold brought 
from llie Guinea Coast, and copper coins, consisting 
■of halfpennies and fttrUungs , were Ill'st regularly 
established. Tram this time onwards the English 
coinngo declines very greatly in artistic interest, 


George IV.\s crown hy Uistmcci being perhaps the 
only modern piece worth n(dicing. 

Scottish ,—The coinage of Scotland down to the 
reign of Koberl III. followed closely the English 
types. From this time original designs became 
more frequent. It reached its highest point of 
artistic excellence in the reigns of James V. and 
Alary ; and few modem pieces are move beautiful 
than the boh net-piece of the former, representing 
the king wearing a bonnet, and the ryal of the 
latter, bearing tbc queen's portrait in profile. 

Irish ,—The curliest Iiisli coins were struck by 
the Danish and Norse invaders, 020-1020. They 
w r ero copied, as a rule, from the pennies of Ethelred 
II. After this wc have no Irish coinage until the 
partial conquest of the country by Henry II., in 
whoso reign mints were established at Dublin, 
Cork, Drogheda, Limerick, Trim, AVaterfoid, and 
Wexford, Among the more modern Irish coins 
(he gun-metal money of James 11. in historically 
interesting. This wa* 1 money of necessity, 1 struck 
after liis (light from England. It was decried in 
Die reign of William and Alary, and redeemed only 
at metal value. 

IFipAftrn JZuru/w *—The mcditcval and modern 
coinage of the various European stairs, from tho 
time of the issue of the new denier hy (Jlmrleumgno 
in tlio Hill century down to the middle of the 17th 
century, is no less into,vesting than that of Britain, 
The Italian and Papal coins are artistically 
superior to Clio rest, especially in portraiture, 
whole the influence of the Renaissance of art may 
ho clearly traced. An important landmark in the 
numismatic history of western Europe is the re¬ 
in trod action of gold money, dating from tho first 
issue of the florino d'oro Jn Florence, 12(12. In 
Vyuacb Uw covnH of tNaiwas l. and Ilwwvy H., ivmY 
in Germany those of the Iimpcror Maximilian I., 
are especially noteworthy; some of tlio latter 
being Ascribed to the hand of Albert 1 Mirer. 
'Many of the later German thalers am also of con- 
fid arable historical value, as their types record tlio 
chief events in the history of the cities by which 
they were struck. 

Iv. Oriental Coins .—Oriental coins fall into 
Ihrec principal divisions t (i.) The coins of India 
beginning with those of the successors of Alexander 
lhc Great in the 3rd century li.c, in Buetriu and 
the lhinjab, and extending down to recent times. 
The gold and silver coins of the. rutluui klngrttuul 
of the Mogul emperors may he here particularised, 
more especially tho gold mohun ana silver rupees 
nf Jehaiigir with the signs of the zodiac engraved 
in bold relief. 

(ii.) The coins of the mimerouH Arab dynasties 
in Asia, Africa, and Spain, consist of dinars in 
gold ami dirhems in silver. The interest of llie.se 
Mohammedan issues is purely historical, as they 
hear no representations of living beings, all sneli 
images being forbidden to true believer*. Many 
of these coins possess, however, a heaulv of their 
own as specimens of oriental caligrapliy. Tim 
inscriptions consist of formula' of tlio faith from 
the Koran, together with tho name of Unlif, the 
place of mintage, and tlie date of ishuo. Tlio Kulic 
coins arc the subject of u special article. 

(iii.) The coins of Chinn, Japan, and the far 
East.—Those of China date from the 7Lh century 
ii. C., the earliest being in the form of tools, such 
ns adzes, chisels, spades, knives, See. In tho 1st 
century u,C. these pieces are replaced hy circular 
discs of brass called cash, w'itli a square hole in tho 
centra, a form of coin which has survived until 
quite recent years. The coins of Japan begin 
about the 7t!i century A.D., and are modelled on 
tlie later Chinese pattern. Among the more 
modern Japanese issues arc oblong pieces of gold 
mid silver, and large oval plates, called oho-ban 
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and ko'ban, some of which arc more than 0 inches 
in length. Like China, Japan has now adopted a 
currency modelled on the European pattern, 
no standard works on Gt-eok Numismatics in general 
nro Eotdiol’a Doctrim Nitmorum (1702-08); Alhjiiuofc, 
Description de3 Aft dailies (jrecquca (1807-87); 13, V, 
Head, HhCoria iYamoi'unt (Oxford, 18871, and Guide 
io the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of the Ancients 
(3d od, 1880); and the Catalogues of Greek Coins in the 
British Museum (1873 el seq, ). On Homan emus tho 
chief works arc Mommsen, Ifintoire da la Monmie 
romaine (fcmus. hy Biircas, Loris, LS55-75); E. Babelon, 
Mommies de la JlJjmbliquc romaine (1885); and J. 
Sabatier, Mounaies lyzantines (18(>2). On limdiieval, 
modern, arid oiimtal coins there uro L. \\\ Welleiihoim. 
Catalogue de Moanahset MJdaUhs (1815); 0,1\ Kemy, 
Coin ayes of Western lEurope (1879); Coins and Medals 
(cd. by 8, Lanc-lkudo, 1885); J. A. J'laucJiet, JYumis- 
maliqim da ilfaycu Aye ct Modeme (1800); A, Eu^cl 
and R. .Semire, Trait* de JVumismrUiquc du Moyen 
Age (1801); Kurtiogi Annals of the Coinage of Great 
Britain (1840); Hawkins, Silver Coins of Knalaad 
(1887) ; Kenyan, Cold Chins of England (1881); and 
tho British Museum Catalogues of Oriental Coins, by 
& Lane-IWo and 11. 8, Poolo (4875-00). 

Niimmulitcs, or Nummutana (< money - 
tails’), a genus of fossil foraininifera, the shells 
of which form immciiBo unissos of rock of Eocene 
age, They are circular hollies of a lenticular 
shape, varying in magnitude hom the merest 
point to the size of a florin or larger. The shell 
ls composed of a series of small el lumbers arranged 
in a concentric manner. The growth of the shell 
does not Lake place only around the circiunferonco, 
lint each whorl inrests all the preceding whorls, m 
as to form a ueW i layer over tho entire surface of 
the disc, thus adding to tho thickness as well as 
tho breadth, and giving the fossil its lenticular 

form. A thin 
intervening 
space separates 
each layer from 
the one which 
ife coycvbj ami 
this space at 
tho margin 
swells out io 
form the cham¬ 
ber. All the 
internal eavi- 
Nunnmdifces. ties, however, I 

«eom to lmve 

been occupied with the living Barcode, and an 
intimate co mi action was maintained between them 
hy means of innumerable parallel tnlmli, which 
every where pass from cue suifaeo to another, and 
which permitted the passage of the sarcode as fieely 
«s do the minute pores nr foramina of the living 
foram in ifcru. Tim nan to is given to thorn from 
their Tesoml>lancc > to coins. The genus appears 
first in the Carboniferous system, whercut is repre- 
souled by one mmdl form, Several apecien are also 
met with in Jurassic and Cretaceous rucks, hut blio 
gonna reached its maximum in Eocene times. It 
is reprcsentoil at present by only a few small forms, 
Nu aim quite Limestone, an important member 
of the Eocene system of southern Europe, &c,, 
consists of a limestone com posed of mnnmuUtes 
held together hy a matrix formed of tho com¬ 
minuted paTbitdes of their shells, and of smaller 
fomminifcia. It attains a thickness of several 
thousand foot, and has been traced over a va*t 
area, lb octalrg on both sides of the Mediterranean 
basin, in Spain mid in Morocco, lb onters largely 
into the com position of tho Apennines, the Alps, 
tlio Carpathians, and the Balkans; it extends 
through Greece, Egypt, and Ada Minor, and 
thence through Persia and the Himalayas to tJio 
coasts of Chinn and Japan. 
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Xu 11 (A.S. muuia; Low Lafe. mama or nonnci , 
1 mother; 1 Gr. aanae, ncnnu y 1 mint p Siinsk. mtnit x 
a familiar word for ‘mother,’ corresponding to 
San.sk. tatd t 'father ’), a member of a religiuiis 
ouler of women, The general HianicLerislics of 
the religious orders will bo found under the head 
Mon \cuihm ((pv.) iwu\ under tUmse of the several 
orders. Of arrangemenIs peculiar to the leligious 
orders of women the most striking perhaps is tlio 
.strictness in the regularly antliuiised orders of 
nuns taking solemn vows, nuns of the * cloister/ 
or enclosure, which no^ ox tom is ever permitted to 
enter, and beyond whicli the nuns aro never per¬ 
mitted to pass, without cxpioss leave of the bi-shop. 
The superiors of convents of nuns are called hy the 
names Abbess, Prioress, and, in general, Mother 
Superior. They are, ordinarily speaking, elected 
by chaptem of their own body, with the approval 
of the bishop, unless the convent be one of the 
class called exempt houses, which arc immediately 
subject to tho authority of the holy see. The 
ceremony of the solemn blessing or inauguration of 
the ubk?.-s is reserved to the bishop, or to a priest 
delegated by the bishop. The authority of the 
abbess over nor nuns is very comprehensive, but a 
precise line is drawn between her powers and thoso 
of tho priestly ollice, from which she m strictly 
debarred. Tho name of mm is given in general to 
the sisters i>t all yetiginus cmigvegaVwm of 1 cm ales 
who live in retirement and are hmmd by rule ; hut 
it is primitivelv and properly applicable only to 
sisters of the religious imlora strictly .so called. In 
most cases, soon af Lev the foundation of tlio orders 
for men corresponding orders luivo been efltablislmd 
for women. The usages as to diet, fasting, cloth¬ 
ing, &e, ate- very various in the diflbvcnfc cam- 
muni lies. The vail of reception given to a postu¬ 
lant at Urn beginning of her novitiate is white; 
that of pro/mion, given at tlio end of it, is black 
in some ordem, white in others. 

Nunc IHmitliSy Uienumo given to the canticle 
of Simeon (Luke, h. 29-32), which forma part of 
the compline ollicc of the Roman Breviary, and is 
retained in the evening service of the Anglican 
Church whew it follows tho second lesson. 

Nuncio, iSce JjEUATIi. 

Italicomui 1 ' See Hasting8 ( Waiuien). 

Numlydroog ( Navdidmg ), a fortified hill in 
Mysore, 31 miles N. of Bangalore, and 4810 feet 
above tlie sea. ( Tho extensive fni-Lificalions oil the 
plateau su min it were erected by Ilyder Ali ami 
Tippoo Baih, and were stormed by a liritish force in 
1791. The place is now used tin a health-resort by 
Europeans from Bangalore. 

Nuneaton* a imuvkeb-iowii of Warwickshire, 
on the river Ankor and the Coventry Canal, 14 
miles NNW. oi llnghy, 0 X. by K of Coventry, 
and 22 E. of Birmingham. U hag a good Gothic 
parish church, some remains of n 12th-century 
nunnery, with a modern church built thereon, and 
a gramniav-scliod (1553), Tho ribbon manufacture 
has given place to worsted, cotton, and woollen 
spinning, 1 Georgo Eliot,’ horn at Grill', 2 miles to 
the south, went to school at Nuneaton, and hove 
witucssod the riot described in Folix Holt . Pop. 
of parish (1851} 8133; (1881) 8405. 

XlirilgliC, or NuiutAG, the name of round 
towers, in slmpo truncated cones, of which 3000 are 
Bcaltercd about the island of Sardinia. They vary 
from 20 to 60 feet in diameter, line 30 or 40 foot 
above the gmuiut, with two ov three atovics of 
domed chambers connected by a spiral Btaircasc, 
and are made of granite, limestone, basalt, pnr- 
pbyiy, siindsloiie, and schist, built in regular cou ims 
of rouglily-liewn stone, without cement. *Somc of 
tJie stones in the lower courses w eigh 12 tons each. 
Believed to lie of Ph amici an origin, they closely 
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vcseuAble ike Brocks (q.v.) of fcicoUaiirl. Nurluigo 
in rcgauled by gome us an aboriginal word mean¬ 
ing 4 fire*circle ’ or ‘ lioarbh; 4 by some ns derived 
from iVitm, an old name of Minorca, where such 
tower.s (called talyota) are common. 

Sec Canon Spann's Nuruuhi dl Sardfftna (18G7); James 
Fergus* on’a Hhtoyy of tfioiic Momiiiiente (1872); 
and Lieut.-col. Hiv R Lambert-Flay fair’s Handbook to the 
Afcditcrrinuan (1890). 

fine c<l-Diu Mali mild, Malek al-Auel, 
emir and sultan of Syria, av«as born at Damascus 
in 1117. Hin father, Oinrul ed-Din Zcnghi, origin¬ 
ally governor of Mosul and Dmrbekir under the 
fieijiiK sultans, had established his independence, 
and extended his authority over northern Syria. 
Nur ed-Din Malnnfid succeeded him in 1 Hi), .and 
olianged tlio sunt of government from Moral to 
Aleppo. From this time onwards his life was one 
long duel with the Christians—the Crusaders, 
Hospitallers, Templars, and Knights of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. The most notable inci¬ 
dents in this contest may be briefly summarised. 
Count Joseelin, in an attempt to recover his capital, 
Ederfsa, was signally discomfited under its Avails, 
and hi* army almost annihilated, This gave occa¬ 
sion to the second Crusade. The Uni sutlers were, 
however, foiled by Nnr ed-Din before Damascus, 
and, being defeated in a number of conflicts aban¬ 
doned their enterprise. The emir next conquered 
Tripoli* and Antioch, the prince of the latter terri¬ 
tory being defeated and slain in a bloody conflict 
iii June 1149; and before 1J51 all the Christian 
strongholds in Syria were in Nur ed-Dii/s hands. 
Ho next took possession of Damascus (which till 
this time had been ruled by an independent Seljnk 
prince) in 1153, About this time a terrible eurth- 
miake devastated Syria, levelling large portions of 
An finch, Tripolis, Hamath, Hems, and other towns; 
and Nur ed Din devoted all bis energies to repair¬ 
ing the damage done. Ill 1157 the Christian orders 
suffered a severe defeat near Faunas. ; hut an illness 
Avhicli piustrated their enemy in 1159 enabled them 
to retake some of their lest territories!. Recover¬ 
ing, Nnr ed-Din soon won back what had been 
taken from him, and turned his attention to Egypt, 
then governed by the effeminate and degenerate 
Fatiimtos. In D68 his brother, Asad fil-Din 
Shirk oh, overran Egypt, but, dying soon after- 
wards, was succeeded by his nephew, the cele¬ 
brated 8 ala dill ((j.w), who completed the conquest 
of the country, and restored the Sunnite faith. 
This Avon for Nnr cd-Din the gratitude of the calif 
of Bagdad, who created him sultan of Syria and 
Egypt Nur ed-Din, however, glow jealous of his 
nhlo voung lieutenant, and aviis preparing to march 
into Egypt in person, when lie died at Damascus in 
May 1173, This prince is one of the great heroes 
of Modem history. He was not a savage com; ncror, 
hut zealously promoted the cultivation of the 
sciences, arts, and literature, and established a 
strict administration oF justice throughout his 
dominions; he was revered by his Moslem, and 
greatly respected by his Christian, subjects. 

Nuremberg (Ger. A r iirnhm/}, a city in the 
Bavarian province of Middle Franconia, in n sandy 
but well-cultivated district, on the little Feguitz 
(a sub-alllueufc of llie Main), 95 miles N. by \Y. of 
Munich and 145 ESE. of Frankfort. It is Lhc 
quain tc lit and liwal in tempting town of Germany, 
on account of the wealth of medieval architecture 
which it lire,scut* in its many-towered walls, its 
gateways, its picluvcsqne streets with their gabled 
house'fronts, its bridges, and its beautiful Gothic 
fountains. The Burg or royal palace, built (e. 
1924-1158)by Conrad II, and Frederick Barb a? ossa, 
connnmuls ft glorious view of the surrounding 
country, and is rich in paintings and wood- 
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carvings; in its courtyard is a coeval linden-tree. 
Of eight fine churches the two finest are 81 Law¬ 
rence (1274-1477), with two noble towers 233 foot 
high, exquisite stained glass, the fanions stone 
tabernacle (1495-1500) by Adam Krafl’t, and the 
Avood -carvings of Yeib Stoss; and >Sfc Sobnld’s 
(<\ 1225-1377], Avitli the superb shrine of Fetor 
Vischer. Other noteworthy objects are the Italian 
llcnaiasonce town -bull (1622); the iigav law-courts 
(1877); the gymnasium* founded by Uclanchlhon 
(1520); tlio Germanic museum (1852); an imlus- 
Lrial museum (1871); a library of 70,000 volumes ; 
Albert I hirer *8 lioasc; and the statues of him, 
Hans Sachs, and Melanchthon, AVith the * Victoria * 



Schimbruniion Fountain, Nuremberg. 


I or soldiers’ monument (1870). Although the glory 
of Nuremberg’s foreign commcrco has long since 
passed away, the home trade. ah still of high im¬ 
portance. It include.* the specialities of metal, 
Avood, and bone candngs, aim clilldron’s ‘ Dutch ’ 
toys and dolls, which, known ns ‘Nmembovg 
warns/ Ji ml a ready sale in every purl of Europe), 
runl am largely exported to America and the EuaL. 
hi all there arc close on 200 factories, producing 
also chemicals, ultramarine, type, load-pencils, 
hour, ; and the town besides docs a vast export 
trade in bops, and import trade in colonial w aves 
from the Netherlands. Pop. (1818) 26,854; (1875) 
91,018; (1885) 115,980, of Avhom 24,213 avcio 
Catholics and 37 3B dews. 

First hoard of in 1050, Nuremberg avas raised to 
the rank of a free imperial city by Frederick II, in 
1219. In H17 the Hoheiiznilerns sold all their 
rights to the magistracy. This put an end to tlio 
fends which had hitherto raged between tlio burg- 
gmfs and the municipality ; mid Nuremberg for u 
time became the chief home in Germany of tlio arts 
and of in von Lions—watches or ‘Nuremberg eggs/ 
air-guns, globes, &c. Simultaneously it grew rich 
with the fruits of the great commerce which it 
maintained between tlio traders of tlio Fast and the 
other European marts. The discovery of the Cape 
passage to India deprived it of its monopoly, and 
the Thirty Years’ V\ ar completed tbo decay of the 
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city, which a century l.ofuie htul embraced tin 
Kofovnicil doctimcs. Still, in ISOS it war allowc 
to retain Ha iinlejioutlcnee, with a ton-itorr of 48' 
sq. tn., containing 80,000inhabitants; b«t,*iu cou¬ 
rtdiRpules with I'niauia, it entuved hitc 
the Jtln'uiRh Confederation, mid in im waa trans 
IGlTGil to UftVftrift, 

1 H 7 - 4 ? Gormnii vyoi'ka hy Volf-t (1802), Larimer (4tl, oil, 
1W), rrioni (lb74), h to okbaucr (187b), Both (1884). 

NwrsciT llhymcs, metrieu) jia K los trails- 
mittoti in folk loro ami mocliftnically rotated by 
children at their play, without knowledge of tlieir 
significance or origin. Being in verso form they 
are easily preaemxl, either as wore traditional 
rnynioH, or as formulas to bo used in games • and 
lmcuiificioiiH survivals of a reunite aiitimiilv 1 
tuoy not infrequently preserve for the scientific 
inquirer fragment* of ancient incantations for heal- 
mg diseases or rovoaJmg tlie future, and invoca¬ 
tions combined villi coreimmial observances, while 
the intimate nature of the religions conceptions 
involved points hack unmistakably to a mciWvnl 
origin. Children with all their inventiveness and 
imagination are slaves of the letter, nnd most of 
their game-formulas are handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation along with the games them- 
seiyes. In fcheir characteristic directness, point 
and nuftiiitnoHs of plim.se, they defy imitation, and 
311 their faculty of arresting the imagination from 
ago to age they reveal the instinct of perpetuito. 
Many of them are beyond doubt survivals among 
children of May games, ring-songs ami dances, 
rounds, and kissing games which in old England 
wove phiyevl by grown-up people, and these of the 
luglior grades of society. And Mr Nowell lmn 
proved that many of these arc still current in 
Ainorien which are now forgotten in the motlicv- 
eo mi try, although they not infrequently Luivo 
eqnivalouta on tho continent of Europe. 

Under the same general head wo include nursery 
rhymes proper, and conn ting-out rhymes (to decide 
Who shall begin ft game), cumulative rhymes, 
courting arid Jovq games, playing at work, flower 
oracles, and nudlc and guessing games j while on 
tho other hand popular mottoes, old saws and 
maxima relating to husbandry, the weather, or the 
like, and til! the wealth of local rhymes and savings 
belong to tho popular rhyme* of folklore generally. 

Ihe verst* usually consist either of a rhyming 
couplet, or of four lines in which the second and 
fourth rhyme ; they are often accompanied by a 
refrain, which may ho a single added line, or jnav 
hciimdo up of two lines inserted into the Hltiimi; 
and in place of oxacL consonance, any assonance,* 
or similarity of sound, will answer for the rhyme. 

Heo Fowaoiiu, PiwviiKBS, and Uiudmm; also J. O 
nallnvdl’fi ITamvu My am of Enylaml (1812; Ofcli od. 

{inl « CI ’ am V e ^. J3 W»for Khymcs of Scotland 

b. Holland, Runes tl Jcux tit) I’Enj tmec (Ms, 

1883) ; imd csprohiJly lV r , \Yc\h Newell's iuhnimWo 

«»« Sum# of American Children (Now York, 

1884) , the host work of its class, and a contribution of 
tho first importance! to sciontifio folklore, Appended is 
ft lint of sixty-live works bunting on the Mibjcct, 

iViirsiiig, There aw few siibjfteh. a/Jeetiug uur 
social and domestic life in which more interest is 
talam nt the present time than in the numiti" of 
the sick, and there are not many in which Linn^tas 
brought about so groat an improvement. J/ifly 
years ago a wolUmincd and qmililied nurso was 
anoint unknown, and, eonsetpieuilv, Mia enro of 
the sick often devolved upon persons totally unfit, 
for, and ignorant of, the duties required of them. 
Now there are largo numbers of re lined and sympa¬ 
thetic women, thoroughly trained in all Lho dilYonmt 
branches of nursing, whose sorvices can be obtained 
at a momenta notice, It was Miss Nightingale i 
(q-v.) who first awakened (fie public mind to the j 

: neC( l that existed for trained nurse*, and who thus 
opened up, whal luis proved to he, Mich a large 
i neid for the employment of women taken from 
- all classes of society. Bating from the time of hoi 

1 towwc services in the Crimea, tlie interest taken in 
' mck-iiumng 1ms gone on steadily increasing. As 
a national recognition of her self-devotion the /tat 
tram mg.sdicol for nui-hUH was in i860 founded in 
.London in eonm? c Lion with St Thomas’s Hospital 
. tinder tho title of the 1 Nightingale Nund Training- 
school for Nurses.* The number of probationer 
. nurses, at first 10, had in 1871 increased to 32; 
and up to 1880 umvaiils of 500 trained Him* 
bad been sent mit from tlie school, The diiTercnt 
branches of musing nro hospital miming, private 
nursing, district nursing, army and navy musiim, 
j and workhouse infirmary musing, Monthly nurs- 
i ing, massage, and attendance on the insane may 
be regarded an special developments arising out of 
ordinary sudcmursjng. 

. Y °r Llmse who desire to make nursing a profes- 
BUm, a thorough hospital training is now absolutely 
ncco^ary. HijfcpUnl training may be had in two 
ways, either by paying n certain heard for a limited 
period, or by receiving wages ami being under 
agreement to remain, in tlie hospital fur a certain 
term after training, The duties of a hospital nurse 
rue arduous, and can only be successfully performed 
by those who arc possessed of both bodilv and 
mental strength, as vvol 1 as of a real interest in 
attending on the sick. Home of tlie work is simply 
that of a housemaid, such as dusting the wuril 
mul cleansing the utensils. At tlie Glasgow 
Moslem Infirmary, for instance, the probationer 
is train oil in The dressing of blisters, hums, sores, 
wounds, and in applying' fomentations, poultices, 
and minor dressings ; in the application or leeches, 
boLli externally and internally ; in tlie mlministra- 
fcjou of enemas; in the lest method of irictiim to 
tho body and extremities; in the nianagonieui of 
helpless patients—i.o. feeding, moving, diantr. 
ing, thbir personal cleanliness, jirovontiug ami 
d res slug bedsores; in bandaging, making bandages, 
padding and lining splints ; in making tlie beds of 
patients, ftufl removing sheets lvhiio tlie patients 
are in hod; in sklc-cookery, Midi ns the making of 
egg-nip, grmal, &e,’ The probationer has nvnaliy 
lo wait on tlie doctor and stail-nnrso av sister as 
well as on the pa lien in, and she must fitLend the 
lectures on various modinil and surgical subjects 
that now form part of tho training in uu»t hos¬ 
pitals, After training as a jirobationer in the 
iimungcmciil of incdieiii and stirgical eases, includ¬ 
ing hubli day and night work, tlie usual enurso is 
to become wauh or sta(V-iuu , ''»’ 1 <ir to leave the 
hospital fur the special kind of nursing which is 
intended lo bo followed. A ccrtilicatc is usually 
given at tlie close of tho period of training. The 
age at which probationers enter the adult hospitals 
is from twenty-live to thirty dive, nnd from fcwenfy 
lo thirty nt the cdiildien’s Imspitrik The salaries 
arc usually £10 the first year, £1D the second, i‘20 
the third. Unifenn is provided in addition, and a 
certain amount of washing allowed for. Sisters or 
head-niii'se* receive from ,t’30 lo £60, matron.? from 
£100 to £250. It is often necessary to wait for 
liiontha before getting into any of the large hos¬ 
pitals, as there are al ways many nioro npiiHcatlons 
than vacancies. At tho Edinburgh Royal IuJirniavy 
there ai* iiRiially over C00 applications yearly for 
tho 25 vacancies. Tho principal tmiinng-jjcljoolfl 
in Bomluu arc London BospUaL St Bartholomew's, 

St Thomas's, (luy’s, and St Mary’s; in Scotland, 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary and Glasgow 

YS estern Infirmary; in Irolnim, tlie principal ' 
hospitals in which training may ho obtained 
arc ftir Vatrick Bunk, Adelaide, and , MeaLh 
in Dublin, and the Boy ill Hospital in Belfast 
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Piobutimiom arc also trained ab tlic Hospital lor 
Sick Children, Gieat Ormond Street, W.C. ; Mam 
Chester General Hospital and Dispensary for Sick 
Children, PciuUelmry; and Koval Hospital for 
Kick, Gliilclien, Edinburgh. Application should be 
made in writing to the matron of any of tUenQ 
hospitals’. Many of tho Jrjj>h hospital*, such as 
the Mater Misericord in? ill Dublin—the hugest ana 
iinesfc hospital in Ireland— arc nursed by Sibtern 
of Alercy. 

Private musing is in sonic respects both more 
difficult and more Crying than hospital nursing. 
The responsibility is greater as tbo doctor in nob 
always ab bund, and the uwrno bus some lime* to 
attend to her patient both night and day. The 
pay is usually from 13 to 3 guineas per vryel^ 

Queen Victoria, taking great interest in district 
musing, devoted the surplus of the Women's 
Jubilee (J lie ring* amounting to £70,000, to the 
foundation of a systematic sell time for the training 
and support of district hui*m, to which Was gi run 
the name of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for 
Nurses, The interest of this sum, about £2000, 
is employed in the maintenance of central institu¬ 
tions, where nurses are trained for this special 
work. There are at present four of tlie.se centres, 
in London * Edinburgh, Dublin, and Card ill'. 
Nurses who have gone through the required train¬ 
ing at any of these Homes are eligible to l>o 
entered on the roll of the Queen’s Institute, and 
are entitled to wear the budge as Queen’s nurse. 
Tire special teaching required, after a year of 
hospital work, consists of six months’ approved 
training in a central district home, and, for country 
members, three months'approved training in mid¬ 
wifery. The scheme, started in 1887, has already 
made great progress, and in dilferunt divisions (if 
the United Kingdom many branches are now work¬ 
ing with much acceptance. This system oilers a 
rapidfy extending field of usefnIncas to those who 
wish to follow the profession of nursing, unci there 
is an increasing demand for candidates to fill the 
growing number of vacancies created by the spread 
of fcho movement. 

Tim army anti miyy nurses must, all be ladies 
of good social position, and require to undergo 
three years’ training in a general hospital. They 
are called Her Majesty's Nursing Sisters, and 
may be ordered oil active service in any war. 
As a reward for special service they receive the 
order of the lioyal lied Cross. It is only of late 
yours that trained nurses have been employed in 
our workhouse infirmaries, but it 1h now becoming 
unite common to find them there. There is a great, 
demand for trained nurses to go abroad. The 
Royal National Pension Fund for muses was 
established in 1887, and promises to be of signal 
Her vice in providing for those who spend them- 
selves in the struggle against disease ami death. 

Most of the large hospitals in the British colonies 
follow the example of cue mother-country in regard 
to uuYfticg arrangements. In America the practice 
of nursing is very thoroughly taught in many of 
tiio hospitals, particularly those in the north¬ 
eastern states, such us the Bellevue Hospital in 
New York, the Long Island Hospital in Brooklyn, 
the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Hospitals' in 
Philadelphia, and the MuflflAclutsetts Dun end Hos¬ 
pital in Boston. On Llie continent of Europe the 
employ meat of male Hum 1 * to attend nude patients 
is common, and in the Roman Catholic count lies 
the nursing of Hie hospitals is for the mast paid in 
the hands of Sisters of Mercy. In (Junmniy a 
great impetus was given to improvements in nurs¬ 
ing by the interest shown in the mutter by the late 
Empress Augusta, the Empress Frederick, and the 
Jatc Princess Alice of ifose. The training of 
Himes on the lines adopted in Butain was 

instituted in Paris during 1877, by the establish¬ 
ment of l’Ecolo do Garde-nulladCB ot d’Ainbul- 
anciurus. 

See Mias Nightingale's Notes on Nureinfj {18G0 ; 2cl 
ed. IS7li) ; Dr J. M r , Anderson, Mtdiccil Numny (1883); 
ILantUiook of Nursiny lPhi 1ft. 1870); ft- Weir Mitchell, 
Nunc and Patient (PhiJn. 1877); Eva O. 13. Lit dees, 
Lectures on General Nuraino (1884), and Hospital Misters 
and Uttir Z?i<f t'or {1880 ); Dr C. J. Culling worth, Manual 
of Numii'Jt Medical and Surpicid (L8S8; 2d ed. 1885); 

J. 0. Wilson, L'trcr Nursiu!/ (Tliila. 1888); 13, T. Bruen, 
Oudifics for the JUttnaycmcnt of Did (1?hila, 1888); and 
for much useful information, ihirdctt's ffmpital Annual. 

Xlit* in popular language, is the name given to 
all those fruits which luive the seed enclosed in a 
bony, wooily, or leathery pericarp, not opening 
when ripe. ** Amongst the best-known and most 
valuable nuts are the It a/,el-nut, Brazil-mi L, Wal¬ 
nut, Chestnut, and Cocoa-nut, all of which are 
edible. Other nuts am used in medicine and for 
purposes connected with the arts. Some of the 
edible nuts abound iu a bluud oil, which is used 
for various purposes.—In Botany the term mifc 
( « Kar) is used to designate a onc-eelled fruit, with 
a hardened pericarp, containing, when mature, 
only one Acad. The A diem. 1 (q.r.) was by Uio 
older botanists generally included ill this term. 
Home of the fruits to which it is popularly applied 
scarcely deserve to be so called. The hazel-nul is 
an excellent example of the true nut of botanists.— 
The name nut, without distinctive prefix, is popu¬ 
larly given in Britain to the Imzol-iuil, but in 
many parts of Europe lo the walnut. Many nuts 
have a considerable commercial value, from their 
being favourite articles of food ? these are the 
Ilazeh nut and its varieties, the Black ftp finish, 
the Barcelona, the Smyrna, the Jerusalem filbert, 
and the common lilberL j the Walnut, Chestnut, 
Hickory, and Pecan; the ftoimri, the Cocoa or 
Coker nuts, and the Brazil or Pam nut. For (he 
Pea nut, see Guoukd-nut, 

Nutation is a slight oscillatory mouunont of 
the earths axis which disturbs the otherwise cir¬ 
cular path described by Die pole of the earth round 
that of the ecliptic, known as the ‘precession of 

1 the equinoxes.* It is produced hy the same causes 
' —viz, the attraction of the sun, moon, and planets 
j (the attraction of the last mentioned beingsu small 
[ as lo be quite imperceptible) upon the bulging zone 
about the earth’s equator, though in this case it is 
the moon alone that is the dice Live agent. It 
also, igr reasons which need nob he given bore, 
depends, for the most part, not upon the position 
of the union iti her orbit, lmb of the mootis node, 

If there was no 
precession of the 
etpiinuxes imtfititm r~* 

would appear ns a S 

small elliptical S ^ 

motion of the } C 

earth’s axis per- \ 1 

formed in bhc auine \ p ^ 

time ns the moon’s / ** ( 

nodes lake to com- ✓v 

pie to a revolution, Jo 

the axes of the * 

ellipse being re- ^ J 0 ^> 

speclivoly 18"’5 and ^ __^ 

RT'7, itie longer * /’OLE qF 

axes being directed 

towards the polo of the ecliptic. But this motion, 
when combined with the more rapid one of preces¬ 
sion, causes the pole of the earth’ b axis to describe 
a wavy line round P, the pole of the ecliptic, 

The isiFccb of nutation, when referred to the equa¬ 
tor and ecliptic, is to produce a periodica) change 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic and in the velo¬ 
city of velvog rad alien of tue equinoctial points. 
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It thus gives rise to fclic distinction of Apparent 1 
from ‘ mean ’ right ascension and declination, the 
former involving and the latter being freed from 
the fluctuations arising from nidation. 

Nut-cracker (Nutifraga), a genus of birds of 
the family Corvidae with n straight, stout, conical 
hill, both mandibles terminating in an obtuse 
point, and tail nearly square n.b tlio end. Four 
species am known, ranging from northern Europe 
and Arctic Siberia to the Himalayas ami China, 
Quo species (A. cangocatactcs) is occasion ally seen 
in Britain and is nob uncommon in many parts of 
Europe and of Asia, particularly in mountainous 
regions covered with pines. His about 12 inches 
long, The plumage ih light biwn, speckled with 
white, except on tho wings, rump, and tail, which 
jire nearly Id nek. Tho female shows a somewhat 
redder brown colour on the wing-feathers. The nub- 
cracker frequents the Lops of the high pine-trees, 
its favourite food being tho seeds of the pine cones, 
which it oxtmctej holding fcho cone in its foot, 
fts diet, however, is often very varied. Its nest 
is built of sticks, roots, and grass, und lined with 
moss or lichens, oil tiie hough of a tree near the 



Nut-arnakor ( Nuti/yaga carifocatactca). 

stem and at some distance from the ground.— 
A closely allied species (A 7 , muttipinictuta)™ found 
in Cashmere, ami a larger species (A 7 , hcmisptta), 
with browner plumage, in the Hiinalaj'as. 

Nut-galls* See Galls, Gall-fly. 

Nut-Iiatcll {Sitta), a genus of birds ot the 
family Sitbidio, having a straight conical or pris¬ 
matic bill, short stout legs, the hind-toe very strong, 
and large hooked claws. They run up and down 
trees with groat agility, moving with equal ease 
in cither direction, and without hopping, so that 
tho motion is rather like that of a mouse than 
of a bird. They feed on insects, in pursuit of 
which they examine tho crevices and remove large 
pieces of the baric; ab other times on seeds, us 
tlioao c\C piueft, <vwA Uw- kenrclti mt*, to obtain 
which they fix the nut in somo crevice and then 
hammer it with their bill until the shell is broken, 
each blow being delivered with the whole strength 
of the body working from the hip-joint? hence the 
name of Nilfc-hatch or Nut-hack, rteveuicon species 
are known, ranging south in the Old World to 
Son tlmrn India and Burma, and in the New World to 
Mexico, being well represented in North America. 
One species Q>. cceaut ) is fairly common in many 
districts of England containing old timber. It 
occurs in tho south of Scotland, and bus been 
reported as seen in Skye and in tho Shetland*; 
but as yet it is unknown in Ireland. It extends 
through central and sou thorn Europe to Persia 
and oven south‘eastern Siberia. Its whole length 
is about tfj inches, Tho upper parts are generally 
of a blue slate colour; the wing-quills grayish 


brown; the middle tail-feathers more slate-gray, 
the remainder black at their bases and barred and 



Nut-hatch {Sitla civsia). 


tipped with white and gray ; a black hand runs 
from the base of the bill through the eye to tho 
nape of the neck; tho throat and under parts are 
of a pale cinnamon or ricli hull colour; the bill, 
legs, and feet are brown. Tho plumage of the 
female is somewhat duller. Its nest is made of 
dry leaves or scales of cones, generally in the hole 
of a tree. From five to seven eggs are laid, of a 
white colour spotted with reddish brown.—A closely 
allied species (A T . cnropcm) ? with nearly white under 
parts, in found in tho Danish Islands and through¬ 
out northern Europe and northern Asia us far 
ns Japan. The mit-hatch is absent from Malta 
and Sardinia, hut in Corsica a distinct species 
{S. u'hitclwdi) is found, the under parts being 
whito and tho head jet-black in the male. Tlia 
nut-hatches of Australia and New Guinea belong 
to a distinct though closely allied genus, Sitclhi, 
Tho Bluo Nu Mi at dies (genua Demlrophila) are 
found from Covlon and India to Burma and 
Malaya. The Coral-billed Nut-bat oh, the only 
species of another genus (Hypherpea), is found only 
in Madagascar. 

Nutmeg. This well-known and favourite spice 
is blie kernel—mostly consisting of tho albumen-— 
of the fruit of several species of Myristica. This 
genus belongs ton natural order of exogens called 
MyristicftceiUj which contains about forty species, 
all tropical trees or shrubs, natives of Asia, Mada¬ 
gascar, aud America. They generally have red 
juice, or a juice which becomes red on exposure 
to air. The leaves are alternate and without 
stipules. Tho (lowers nre unisexual, the perianth 
generally Irilid, the filaments united into a coin mu, 
The fruit is succulent, yet opens like a capsule 
by two valves. The seed is nut-like, covered with 
a laciuiatcd ilesliy aril, the albumen penetrated by 
its membranous covering. All the species are 
more or less aromatic in all their parts; their juice 
fa klyytvi wad sauuiwbat acvLd; (die flibwueP. wd 
aril contain both a fixed and an essential oil, and 
those of sonic species nre used ns spices, Tho 
species which furnishes the greater part of the 
nutmegs of commerce is J\L fragmns; but the long 
nutmeg (ill. /aim), from the Banda Isles, is now 
not uncommon in our markets. The common 
nutmeg-tree is about 25 feet in height, with oblong 
leaves ami axillary fcw-Jlowered racemes; the fruit 
is of the size and appearance of a roundish pear, 
golden yellow in colour when ripe. The fleshy 
part of the fruit is rather haul, and is of a peculiar 
consistence, resembling candied fruit; it is often 
preserved and eaten as a sweetmeat, Within is 
the mit enveloped in the curious yellowish-red anl, 
the illir cc (q.v.), under which is a thin shining 
brown slioll, slightly grooved by tho pressure of tlie 
mace, and witluu is the kernel or nutmeg. Up io 
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1796 the Dutch, being the po^aesyfiois of the Banda 
Isle*, iedmt.sly prevented the nutmeg from being 
transplanted ; but during the British occupation 
plants weicsent to Penang, India, the West Indies, 
Brazil, Re union, where they arc now successfully 



Nutmeg {Mi/i'istica fragrant ); 
n, Ault bursting open; b, the samo with ono valve i on i overt. 

Allow mg the fired; c, section of scert; d, seed with (he testn 

removed (IJcutly A Trimui), 

cultivated. Nutmegs me very liable to the attack 
ot a beetle, which is very destructive* mul ifc is a 
common practice to give them a coating of lime 
before shipping them to Europe to kill the vitality 
of the genii. The nutmeg yields by expression a 
peculiar yellow fat, cubed oil of mace, because 
from its colour and Uavoiu* it was generally sup¬ 
posed to he derived from mace ; and by distillation 
is obtained an almost colourless essential oil which 
has very fully the flavour of the mifmeg. Nut¬ 
megs tire chielly used as a spice, hut medicinally 
they arc stimulant ami carminative. They possess 
narcotic properties, arid in large doses produce 
stupefaction and delirium. Great Britain imports 
from BOO,QOO to 700,000 lb, annually, besides mace 
to the extent of 60,000 to 80,000 lb. The culture 
of nutmeg is somewhat peculiar. The plantations 
arc always made from seed, and the plants da not 
produce llowcrs till they are eight or nine years 
old, The sexes being on cliflortmfc trees, when the 
plants are two years old the greater number compos¬ 
ing a plantation are headed down mid grafted with 
scions taken from the female tree, a few only being 
grafted with scions of the male to ensure fecunda¬ 
tion. Other species of Myristica besides those 
already named yield nutmegs some times used, but of 
very inferior quality. The fruits of several species 
of Lauracca also resemble nutmegs in their aromatic 
and other properties, as the cotyledons of Nectcuidm 
mtchury, the Piclmrim Beans of commerce, and the 
fruit of Acrodiclidium catnuru, a tree of Guiana, 
the Camara or Aekawni nutmeg. The dove 
nutmegs of Madagascar are the fruit of Auatho- 
phyllum aromutkmi, ami the Brazilian nutmeg 
ot Uryptocunja moschaiu. All these belong to tfici 
order Lauracciu. The Calabash Nutmeg is the 
fruit of Monvdora mynstteu, of the natural order 
Anoiiacem, 

Nutria. Sec Coyptj, Funs, 

Nutrition. See the articles on Blood. CIR¬ 
CULATION, Diet, Digestion. 

»1K VoiuicijL is the name given to the seed of 
Stn/chnos A u:c J omi&t. The seeds are imported 
from the Bast Indies, and are flatfish and circular, 
about an inch in diameter, unibilicnlcd /uidjdhdiLly 
convex on one side, externally of mi ashtray 
col our, thickly covered with short satiny hairs, 
internally translucent, tough mid horny, taste in¬ 
tensely hitter, inodorous. TJjo irec is a native 
of Coromandel, Ceylon, and other parts of the 
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East Indies. It is a tree of moderate size, with 
mundish-oblong, stalked, smooth leaves, and ter- 
mi mil corymbs. The frnit is a globular berry, 
about as large as a small orange, one-celled, with 
a brittle shell, and several seeds lodged in a white 
gelatinous pulp.—The hark is sometimes known as 
False Angostura Bark, having been confounded 
with Angostura Bark, which is non'poisonous, and 
simply has the action of a bitter. The seeds con¬ 
tain (in addition to inert matters, such as gum, 



Niu Vomica (Strychnas 1Yna Dun a a) Jiranoh with 
Flowoi’ii: 

rt, fruit; b, action of frulb(JJonL]y & Trillion). 

starch, woody fibre, Are.) two alkaloids closely 
related to each other, which aeL as powerful poisons 
on the animal frame, and speedily occasion violent 
tetanic convulsions and death. 1 Those alkaloids 
are named Strychnine anti Jh‘ucin } and cxisL in 
the seeds in combination with lactic and strychnia 
(or igasuiic) acids. For a method of obtaining 
strychnine from the seeds, set) the British Bftftr- 
maco/wift; and for the poisons, sec lJuuciw and 
Sr uveuv: ink, 

Nymn-Nyams. See Niam-Niam. 

NyailffWCj an Arab trailing nlallon on the 
Upper Congo or Lualalia, at the edge of the 
Manycina country, in r 20' S. lat. l-’rom that 
pint Stanley commenced the descent of the buabiba 
in 1870, 

Nynnzn. Hne Auiert N yank a, Victoria 
NyanzAj Muta Nssioe, 

Nynssfi* or Nyanja, the wmlhcYmuost of the 
equatorial great lakes of East Africa, is situated 
about 260 miles SE. of Tanganyika and -100 inland 
from the east, const, ft lies at an altitude of 1670 
feet, is very deep in the middle, shelving rapidly 
from the shoves, which arc rocky and high. Long 
and narrow, it measures 350 mile* from north Lo 
soutl^ and an aveiago of 40 from east to west. 

L lie river ShirC emerges <U its southern extremity, 
ami goes soutli to the Zambesi. Tlio waters of tlio 
lakoavti sweet and abound in edible fish, Although 
l ie Portuguese had knowledge of the existence of 
the lake under the name of Mnravi early in tlio 
I nidi century, Living tone was the livst Lo |ix in 
laoj un exact situation and to navigaLe it. 

. a nanio applied to the regions 

immediately soiUli, went, amt north-west o[ Lake 
in yassa, bub without convoying any precise lhiiiln* 
i - 1 1 J' >oll pjl*j ,rios » practically means tlio region in 
winch the African Lukes Company of Glasgow lias 
earned on itn operations sinco its foundation in 
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1878 ; it works hand in hand with llie missionaries 
of tho Established and the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, whose principal stations are at Blanfcyre, 
some distance to the south of the lake, and Band- 
awe, half-way up its western side* Both the com¬ 
mercial company and the mission stations were 
founded in response to representations by Dr 
Livingstone, for the express purpose of counter¬ 
acting the slave-dealings of the Arab marauders, 
and they have had much trouble owing to the 
hostility of these people. Some trouble too has 
been occasioned of late years by Portugal, who 
claimed to exercise sovereignty over the region. 
See Zambesi A. 

NyAya ? the second of the great systems of 
ancient Hindu philosophy* See Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. 

Nyborg. See Fukkn. 

Nyctagfiiiaccw, a natural order of plants, con¬ 
sisting partly of herbaceous plants, both annual and 
perennial, and partly of shrubs and trees. There 
aro about 100 known species, natives of warm 
countries. Sonio have flowers <d considerable 
beauty, as those of the genus Mira hi! is, known in 
our gardens as Mur vet of Pent, one of which, M. 
Jatapa, was at one time erroneously supposed Ip 
produce jalap. The roots of many are fleshy, pur¬ 
gative, and emetic. 

2 Vy<Ualoi>ia (Gr. ntjx, ‘night; 1 ops, ‘the eye 1 ), 
tho defective vision of persons who can see in a faint 
light but not in bright daylight; sometimes applied 
to tho opposite defect, Inability to see save in a 
strong daylight. 

Nyctcribin, very remarkable, wingless, spider¬ 
like, Dipterous insects, parasitic on bats. 

IVyltCl'lt* or Niruwkeiik, a small town in the 
Dutch province of Gclderhnid, 28 miles SR of 
Amsterdam by vail, and mile from the Zuider 
Zee. Pop. 7599. 

Nyktfpiilg, a soaporfc of Sweden, situated on 
a bay of tho Baltic, 02 miles S\V. of Stockholm 
(100 miles by rail), manufactures machinery and 
cotton. The castle, now ruined, ranked in point of 
strength next to those of Stockholm and Cal may. 
King Waldemrir was imprisoned here after his 
dethronement in 1283, till lus death in 1302. Eric 
and Waldcmar, brothers of King Birger, wore left 
in 1317 to perish of hunger in a dungeon, the keys 
of winch tho king threw into the sea. fn horror 
of this deed the peoplo seized tho castle mid 
demolished it. In 1719 tho town was taken and 
dismantled by the Russians. Pop. (1885) 537*L 

Nyl-gllilll {Partax tvayocamdus), a species of 
antelope, with somewhat ox-liko head nncl body, 
bub with long slender limbs, and of great activity 
and (leolncss, It is ono of tho largest of antelopes, 
ami is mom than four feet high at tho shoulder. 
Tho horns of the male are about os long as tho 
cars, smooth, blade, pointed, slightly curved for¬ 
wards. The female lias no horns. The neck is 
deep and compressed, not rounded as in most of 
the antelopes. A slight mane runs along tho neck 
and part of the back, ami tho breast is adorned 
with a long hanging tuft of hair. The bade is 
almost elevated into a hump between the shoulders. 
Tho nybgliau inhabits the dense forests of India 
ami Persia, where it lias long been regarded as one 


of the noblest kinds of game. The name is Persinn, 
and signifies ‘ blue ox.’ It is often taken, like other 
large animals, by the enclosing of a large space 
with nets, anil by great numbers of people. It is a 


Nylghau [Portox twyoaimdus). 

spirited animal, and dangerous to a rash assailant. 
It is capable of domestication, but it is said to 
manifest an irritable and capricious temper. 

Nympliiuaccuh a natural older of exogenous 
plants, growing in lake*, ponds, ditches, and slow 
rivers, where their fleshy mat-.stocks are prostrate 
in the mud at the bottom ; and their large, long- 
stalked, heart-shaped, or nelLnte leaves float on fclie 
surface of the water. Their ilowors also either 
llout or are raised on their stalks a little above 
the water. Tho flowers are large, and often very 
beautiful and fragrant. There aro usually four 
sepals, anil numerous petals and stamens, often 
passing gradually into one another. The ovary 
is many-cel led, with radiating stigmas, and very 
numerous ovules, and is more or less surrounded by 
a largo llcshy disc. Tho seeds have a farinaceous 
albumen. More than llfty species are known, 
mostly natives of warm and temperate regions. 
Tho root-stocks of sonic of them are used as food, 
and the seeds of many, flee Water-lily, Lotus, 
Victoria, and Euuyale.— Very nearly allied to 
Nympha*ftuou* are Noluinbiacen?. See Nelumbo. 

Nymplis ? in Greek Mythology, female divini¬ 
ties of inferior rank, inhabiting the sea, streams, 
groves, meadows anil pastures, grottoes, fountains, 
hills, glens, and trees. Among them dill event 
classes were distinguished, particularly the Ocean- 
ides, (iaiiphtcra of Ocean im (nymphs of the great 
ocean which flows around tho earth), the Nereids, 
daughters of Nereus (nymphs of the inner depths 
of the sea, or of the Inner Sea—the Mediterranean ), 
Potamcides (River nymphs), Naiads (nymphs of 
fountains, lakes, brooks, wells), Oreads (Moun¬ 
tain nymphs), Napww (nymphs of glens), and 
Dr if ails or Hamadryads (Forest nymphs, who were 
believed to dio with the trees in which they dwelt). 
They were the goddesses of the fertilising power 
of moisture, possessed prophetic power, and took 
interest in the nourishment and growth of infants, 
the chase, and dancing. They are among tho most 
beautiful conceptions of the plastic fancy of the 
ancient Greeks. Hce Krause, Die Mnsen y Omsicn, 
Harm and Nymphcn (Ilalle, 18/1).—For Nymph 
in natural history, see Chrysalis, 
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the fifteenth IctteT of our 
alphabet, is the only letter 
which cannot he traced fco the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Ib in 
believed to have been an ideo¬ 
graphic picture invented hy the 
Somites to express a sound only 
found in Semitic languages. 
This supposition is supported 
by tlio correspondence of its Semitic name 'ctyin t 
which means an 1 eye, 1 with its oldest form o, which 
may ho regarded as the picture of an eye. The 
sound of 'aym was a faucal breath, resembling the 
h in huge. The Greeks, who tool: over the phnnri- 
eiu.il alphabet, having no corresponding sound in 
their language, used the symbol for the vowel* o, on, 
and 5, which they required. In the earliest Greek 
inscriptions O represents all three sounds. About 
530 ii.0. the symbol was differentiated, the closed 
form o, called omioron, ov 1 little q, J being appro¬ 
priated for tlm short u, wliilo it was opened out at 
tiro bottom, Q i to represent the long *5, which won 
called omega or ‘ groat o In the Italic alphabets, 
which were obtained from Greece before the inven¬ 
tion of omega, only the first of these symbols appears, 
whereas in the it linos, which were obtained at a 
somewhat later date, the vowel o is expressed 
by a symbol derived from omega . In our English 
alphabet this letter lias been move stable than any 
other. Its form is the same as that found oil the 
Moabite stone, and its value agrees with it* value 
in Greek and Latin, while it is the only English 
vowel which normally possesses the same sound 
which it has in French, German, and other modem 
continental languages. The sound is intermediate 
between a and w, and mav aviso out of either—i.e. 
it may represent an Anglo-Saxon a or if as well 
as an Anglo-Saxon o. In English it him three 
values: the name-sound heard in note, which is the 
original sound, the shorter sound heard in hoU and 
the neutral vowel heard in son. In English the 
name-sound may be represented in ten ways, as in 
the words pole, goat, toe, yeoman, soio, b™;, haut¬ 
boy, b eau, otre, and though. 

Oaliu, See Hawaii. 

Oaja'Cci, a mountainous state in the south of 
Mexico (q.\\), bordering on the Pacific. The 
capital, Oajaca, lies 3tK>0 feet above the sen, in 
the fertile valley of the Atoyne. It contains a 
large cathedral (17*29), a quaint bishop's palace, 
tlm Scininario Trillentino, and the State Institute, 
with thirty-four professors. The manufactures are 
chiefly chocolate, cotton goods, cigars, candles, and 
soap- Pop. (1887) 27,8513. 

Oak (Qncmis), a genus of trees and shrubs of 
the natural older Cupulifera?, having niomncimia 
Howere, tho male in slender catkins or spikes, the 
female solitary or clustered ; the fruit a nut or 
acorn, oblong, ovoid, or globular, protruding from a 
woody cup formed by the enlarged stales of U\e 
involucre; the leaves tire deciduous or evergreen, 
alternate, entire, lobed, ov sinuate. 'Pho species, 
of which there are about 300, are spread over nearly 
fclie whole of the northern hemisphere, except the 
extreme north. They are more numerous in 


America than in Europe; a few arc found in Asia, 
none in tropical Africa, in Australia, or in South 
America except about the Andes. The Common 
or English Oak (Q. rohur) is the most widely dis¬ 
tributed of the species. It extends all over Europe, 
except the extreme north, ancl pencil ales into 
central Asia by way of the Caucasus. In Britain 
there lire two well-marked ’ races, 1 which in their 
more extreme forms have been designated and 
described by some authorities as species, while by 
others they are, and with be tier reason, regarded 
merely as distinct seminal varieties of Q. robuv . 


Fig. L—Common Oak (Qucrcita robw pcduvntlala ); 
u, lira noli in fruit; l, nmlo llowcr; o, fcmnlc llowor. 

The form that is most common— Q. i\ pahutcuhda 
—is characterised by having stalkless or nearly 
stalkless leaves, while the acorns arc borne on 
more or less elongated stalks. The oilier form— 
Q. r. sessihjlom —him these features inverted ; Iho 
leaves are stalked and the acorns slalkkm The 
former is found most plentifully in the south and 
midland counties of England, the hitler in the 
west and north, and in Scotland. Hub though 
theso peculiarities of structure and geographical 
distribution are more or lea* true and constant, the 
two fortiis arc not only found growing together in 
all districts, but the extremes of structural differ¬ 
ence are also linked togollier hy individual trees 
which exhibit every intermediate gradation of 
structural disparity. The Durmast Oak (Q. v. 
scasif(flora mtoesccna), which is most abundant in 
the Now Iorest, Hampshire, differs only from the 
slftlklcss f mi led variety in having the leaves wove 
or less downy on the under side, and in retaining 
them longer in winter than cither of the others. 
I3ul this variety is also found in company with the 
others in different parts of the conn try. 

Piior to the introduction of iron iiilo shipbuild¬ 
ing, when ‘ hearts of oak worn our ships,’ the com¬ 
parative merits of the timber of these several forms 
of oak were vigorously discussed both in Britain 
and in France, but with so much con Lradic tori ness 
of assertion that sound conclusions could not he 
deduced. So much U the quality of oak limber 
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alTected bj’ the soil and oilier circninstances in 
which the trees grow, that it is not improbable that 
the advocates on either side may have unwittingly 
confounded the wood of one variety with that of 
the other. The strength ami durability of the 
timber of either kind is as unquestionable as is 
the extreme longevity of tbe trees. The timber of 
no other European tree combines in itself the 
essential element* of strength and durability, 
hardness and elasticity, in the same deg roc as the 
oak. Longevity is a characteristic of all species of 

oak, but the 
British oak is 
celebrated 
above all others 
for the great 
ago to which 
it attains. In 
many districts 
of England, and 
in a tew also of 
Scotland, there 
exist huge roll¬ 
er able living re¬ 
mains of giant 
oaks, whose age 
cannot be com¬ 
puted with ac¬ 
curacy, but 
which, when 
compared with 
younger trees 
authentically 
known to be 
300 or 400 years 
old, may, with¬ 
out improbabil¬ 
ity, he reckoned to have stood for more limn 1000 
years. Many of these ancient trees are historical 
landmarks, being associated with the events and 
the names of persons of the remote past-. Legend¬ 
ary though some of these associations may appear 
to 1 be when applied to such as the ’King Oak,' in 
Windsor Forest, which is said to have a (lb riled 
shade and shelter to William the Conqueror, it is 
fur from improbable that the tree may have been 
of considerable age at the lime of the Conquest. 
The circumference of the trunk of this tree in 1804, 
at 3 feet from the ground, was 26 feet. But there 
me many larger living oaks in other parts of the 
country. The Cosvthorpe Oak, for instance, in the 
villageof that name, G miles 8E. of Kn arcs borough, 
measured, at 3 feet from tlio ground, 48 feet in cir¬ 
cumference. This tree is simply a wreck of former 
grandeur, yet lives and puts forth leaves annually. 
Taking the less favourable character of the climate 
of the West Hiding cf Yorkshiie, when compared 
with that of Windsor Forest, into account along 
with the immensely greater hulk of tho Cowfchorpe 
Oak tlmn tho King Oak, it is not extravagant to 
assume that the former may he twice the ago of 
the latter, Tho oak from remotest antiquity has 
had a celebrity among trees; it ha* been regarded 
as the ‘Monarch of the Forest/ It was hold sacred 
bv the Greeks and Itomans and by tiio ancient 
Gauls and Britons. Tho history of the uso of the 
timbor of die oak as material for shipbuilding 
may lie said to date from tho time of King Alfred 
(see Navy ). Tho timber is also employed in archi¬ 
tecture, cabinet-making, carving, mill-work, and 
coopering; and the sawdust was formerly employed 
in the dyeing of fustian. 

The bark is of great value as furnishing Inn for 
the use of tire tanner,, It yields abiltor extract 
named Quercine, which is employed in medicine as 
a tonic and astringent Colouring matter is also 
obtained from it, which is used in dyeing wool The 
acorns are excellent food for swine j and their iim 
348 _i 


parlance for this purpose is clearly shown by the 
pannage laws enacted by Ine, king of Wessex, in 
tbe 7th century, for the regulation of rearing and 
fattening hogs, then, and for centuries afterwards, 
perhaps the most important agricultural pursuit 
of the people. Although the fruit of the British 
oak is neither so palatable nor so easily digested 
as to recommend itself for human food, that of 
many other oaks is sweet, wholesome, and nutri¬ 
tious. Jn Turkey the acorns of several kinds, 
after being buried in the ground for some time to 
deprive them of their bitter principle, are dried, 
washed, and ground to powder along with sugar 
and aromatics. The compound thus prepared is 
called pulamontc, and a food is made from it 
named rac about, which is much esteemed by 
the ladies of the seraglios for maintaining their 
plumpness and good condition. The Barbary Oak 
{(), oalhta), the Evergreen Oak ( Q> Ilex), the 
Italian Oak ( Q. sRm'ulux) are European and African 
species, the fruit of which, especially that of the 
Jirsfc named, is sweet and nutdiko in flavour and 
wholesome to eat. Thu Dwarf Chestnut Oak ( Q. 
priuoidrs), a North .American snecies, and several 
others of that country also produce edible acorns. 
Among other oaks remarkable for the utility of 
their products are tho Cork Oak ((>. suber; see 
Come); the Yftlonift Oak ( Q . (V(JHops), native of 
the Levant, and cups of which arc said to contain 
more tannin per given bulk of substances than any 
other vegetables; tlio Black or Quercitron Oak 
(<?. tincluria ), an abundant native of tho United 
States, the bark of wdiicli yields the Quercitron dye 
of commerce; the Gall Oak [Q. infeclona ), a native 
of Asia Minor, furnishing the gall-nuts of com¬ 
merce (see Galls) ; the Keraiea Oak ( Q. cocdfera), 
a native of tlio south of Europe, the Levant, and 
the north of Africa, which supplies tlio kennes nr 
scarlet grain of commerce, (see DyeiIsO, Yol. IV. 
p. 130); and the Manna Oak {$. mannifem), a 
native of Kurdistan, which secretes on its leaves in 
warm weather a sweet mucilaginous hubs tan cc, 
that is made into highly esteemed sweetmeats, 
The timber of most of 'the American oaks is valu¬ 
able. The following me the most esteemed ur 
limber-trees : the White Oak or Quebec Oak [Q t 
alba), spread from the Gulf tif Mexico to Canada, 
regarded as only inferior in quality to British oak ; 
the Over-cup Oak ( Q . lyraia), native of the 
southern states, occupying situations liable to in¬ 
undation ; the Chestnut-leaved White Oak ( Q. 
prinits), also a native of the southern states; the 
Live Oak (O. virens ), extending from tho Gulf of 
Mexico as far north as Virginia, regarded as the 
most valuable of American oaks for tdiipbuilding; 
the Bed Oak [Q. rubra), pretty generally distrib¬ 
uted in the United States and in Canada, fur¬ 
nishing the Bed Oak Staves so much in demand 
in tho "West Indies. Of the Turkey Oak ((?, 
cerris) there arc several interesting varieties, as 
tiio Fulham Oak ( Q . c, Ful?u<niensis) } which ib 
semi-evergreen although tho parent is strictly decid¬ 
uous. The Austrian Oak ( Q . Amtnaca), tho Ever- 
greon or Ilolm Oak already named, and a number 
of the American species already noticed, are much 
appreciated ornamental trees in Britain, Green 
oak is a condition of oak-wood caused by its being 
impregnated with the spawn of Ppziza aimgino&a, 
which communicates a beautiful tint of green, aiul 
of which the turners and cabinetonakeru of Tun¬ 
bridge Wells avail themselves for inlaying, bead- 
making, &e,—The Common Oak and most others 
cultivated in Britain delight in deep moist loamy 
soil, in which, however, there should he no stag¬ 
nant water. Great depth is of more consequence 
than superior quality of soil. Plantations of oak 
are alow in coining to in ark etal do value, except in 
the shape of copacwoud, for which the oak is one 
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of the best minuted trees, owing to the facility with 
tir]licit ib stools or sends saplings up from its roots 
on being cut down. Copfiowood oak is valuable 
for firewood, the making of charcoal for cooper 
work, and (.he making of crates, &c., while the 
hark is always marketable for the purpose of the 
tanner. Tim acorns of all species of oak supply 
oiL In considerable quantity, which has been used 
in cookery and for other domestic purposes, 

Many other trees bear the name oak popularly 
applied. Tims, the Poison Oak {1thus idxieodcnct 
ron) t a shrub or small tree of North America, 
Indian Oak {1 'cctonu y rand is ), African Oak ( Old- 
fiddiu African a), and 8 tone Oik (Lithoccopns 
jitvaticnsis ), which belongs bo the same natural 
order with Quercus, are examples of the popular 
but erroneous use of the name oak. 

Sec Evelyn's Sfiva (1C64J; Strutt's Sylva ; Camden's 
Account of ihe Ncto Forest j Gilpin's Forat Scenery i 
Loudon's Artorctem liritanniciun; Trans. Highland 
and Ayr to* <Soc. (ISM). 

Oalt-applc Day. See Restoration. 
Oak-apples. See Galls. 

Oakham, the county town of Rutland, in the 
vu\c of Gatmose, 25 miles WNW\ af Peterborough. 
The castle, every peer passing which tmibt forfeit 
cither a horseshoe or a lino, is in mins except the 
hall, used for county business. The hue parish 
church, with a lofty'spire, was restored hy Scott 
in L858J>9 at a cost of £6100 ; and Archdeacon 
Johnson's grammar-school (1584; reconstituted 
1876) fins an endowment of ,£\200 a year. Doer, 
boots, ami hosiery are made. Pop. 3204. 

Oakland, capital oj Alameda county, Cali¬ 
fornia, is on the easb^ &iile nf Sun Francisco lhiy, 
4J miles from San lfraucUcn. ft is a beautiful 
town, with wide streets ado rued with evergreen 
oaks, and Hurrcmndod with gardens and vineyards. 
It in the terminus of the Southern Pacific ILulimd, 
and steam ferry-boats ply constantly to San Fran¬ 
cisco. Resides numerous churches and -schools, a 
Congregational seminary, a large Roman Catholic 
college l I8S9), and the state home for the adult, 
blind, the city contains canning-factories, manufac¬ 
tories of cotton and woollen goods, jute, iron, nails, 
shoos, pottery, carriages, and agricultural imple¬ 
ments. Pop. (1870) 10,500; (1890)48,590. 

Oaks. See Hohseracino. 

Oakum, a tangled mass of tarred hempen 
fibre*, is made from old rope by untwisting the 
strands and rubbing the fibres free from each other. 
Its principal use is in Caulking (q.y.) the seams 
between planks, the space round rivets, bolts, ifcc., 
for the purpose of preventing water from penetrat¬ 
ing. The teasing of oakum is well known as an 
occupation for prisoners in jail. 

Oa'SCS (through Latin and Greek from the 
Coptic)* fertile spots in ft desert, due tu the presence 
of wolfs or of underground water-supplies. The 
best known and most historically famous are those 
of the Libyan Desert and the Sahara; they occur 
also in the deserts of Arabia and Persia, ami in tbe 
Gobi. Tins French have created many oases in the 
Algerian deserts by .sinking Artesian Wells (q.v,). 
Ihe chief vegetation of the African oases is palms 
—especially dam and doom palms ; with barley, 
nee, and millet, when the fertile area U large 
enough to admit of settled occupation. r» the 
Libyan Desert are the oases of Siwa (whore was the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon; see Ammon) in the 
north, Fomfa, Bulirfym Daklicl, uml KhaigoJ) [the 
ousis matfiiH, 120 miles W. uf Tlmlich). In the 
western .Sahara Tmit, 101)0 miles SW. of Tripoli, is 
tho best known; in the eastern Sahara are l/ezzan 
(q.v.), Gndamcs (q, v .), ililm* (q,v.), and Air (q.y.) 
or Asbcu. See Deseut. 


Oates, Titus, was bom about) 1650, the son of 
n Norwich ribbon-weaver who, from an Anabaptist 
preacher under Cromwell, became at the Restora¬ 
tion rector of All Saints 1 , Hastings, whevo the boy 
was baptised on 20th November 1660. He was 
brought up at Oakham school, Merchant Taylors' 
(10G5), and Se dies com be i?i Sussex; entered Cuius 
College, Cambridge (1667); and two years Inter 
was admitted a sizar at St John's, Next taking 
orders, ho held several curacies and a naval chap¬ 
laincy, but was as often expelled for infamous 
practices, of which perjury was not the worst. So, 
m concert’with a Protestant alarmist, the Rev. l)r 
Tongo, he resolved to concoct the 'narrative of a 
horrid plot/ and, feigning conversion to Catholi¬ 
cism, was admitted ns 1 brother Ambiowi' to tho 
Jesuit seminaries of Valladolid and St Omcr. From 
both in a few months ho was expelled for mis¬ 
conduct, but, returning to London in June 1678, 
lie forthwith communicated to the authorities liis 
pretended plot, tho main features of which were a 
rising of the Catholics, a general nmssitero uf Pro. 
testauts, the burning of London, the assassination 
of the king, and the invasion of Ireland by a 
French army. Charles treated the story with con¬ 
tempt j bub Oates swore to tho truth of it before a 
magistrate, Sir Edmund Deny Godfrey, who on 
17tli October was found dead in a ditch—murdered 
probably by Titus and his confederates. All 
London straightway went wild with fear ami ragoj 
Shaftesbury skilfully fanned the excitement; and 
Oates became the hero of the day, A pension of 
£600 was granted liim, and a suite of apartments 
at Whitehall set apart for his use; wherever lie 
went the mob cheered him as tbo ‘Bavimw of Iris 
country/ Dec) loo, Cars lairs, Dangcriicld, and other 
wretches came forward to back or emulate Iris 
charges; the queen herself was Availed $ and 2060 
Catliolirs were cast into prison. Fifteen of them 
were executed, including five Jesuit* and old 
Viscount Stalhml; blit after two year* a reaction 
set in, and Oates was driven from life rooms in the 
palace. In May 1683 ho was fined £100,060 for 
calling the Duke of York a Gaiter, and being 
unable to pay was imprisoned; in May 1685 be 
was found guilty of perjury, and wmlvncwil to be 
stripped of life canonicals, pilloried, Hogged, and 
imprisoned for life. The Revolution of 1088 not 
him at liberty; and a pension was even granted I 
him of £^60 ; but in 1 GOG lie writes Lo the Secretary 
of State, describing his worse than utter iluMitu- 
| tion. Ho died 13th July 1705. See the Histories 
; °f Burnet, Ecluird, Lingaril, and Macaulay, 

Oath, in Law, is the declaration, attested by 
tlio name of God, which is required on entering 
certain public oflices and before giving evidence in 
a court of justice. Of oaths taken on entering 
office, the must important is the coronation oath, 
administered to the sovereign by an archbishop or 
bishop ut the Church uf England in presence of all 
the people (see Coronation ). The onto required 
to be taken to government hy the holder *of certain 
ollicGB have now btitm reduced to three in number 
—the oath of allegiance, tho ahiciit] oath, and the 
judicial oath. The oath of Allegiance (q.v.),‘to 
ho faithful and bear true allegiance to her Majesty/ 
and the ollicial oath, 'to well and truly .serve lier 
Majesty/ must be taken by all the principal ofiicom 
of state in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Short 
forms of these oaths me provided in the Promissory 
Oaths Act, 1868, and in a schedule appended U> this 
statute will ho found a complete list of the oiliemls 
to whom these diilemifc oiUha are lo ho tendered. 
All tlie judgQtt of the land on cute ring oilice, 
take, in addition to the oath of allegiance, what is 
known as the ‘judicial’ oath, ‘to do right to all 
manner of people after tbe laws and nWcs of llriu 
realm, without fear or favour, direction, Or ill-will/ 
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Member** of parliament now lake only the oath of 
allegiance, which has come in the place of tho 
several oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjura¬ 
tion formerly required fiom every mem her of both 
Houses of Parliament and from all persons holding 
odice umlcr the crown. Till comparatively recent 
times, oaths were required on many trivial occa¬ 
sions ami from nuincroua classes of persons. By 
6 and (3 Will. IV, chap. 62, and several succeeding 
statutes, however, nearly all these unnecessary 
cat ]ib have been abolished and declarations have 
been substituted. Special oaths are, nevertheless, 
still taken by privy-councillors, by archbishops and 
bishops, by peers, baronets, and knights on their 
creation, by aliens on being naturalised, by recruits, 
and others. 

The most important oaths affecting the general 
public are those which arc administered in courts 
of justice to jurors and witnesses. < Jurymen, who 
arc called on to exercise their functions, whether in 
civil or criminal cases, are sworn ( to well and truly 
try the issue between the'parties, and a true verdict 
give, according to the evidence/ Further, no per¬ 
son can give testimony upon any trial until he have 
in one form or another given a pledge that ho will 
narrate tho truth; lie tints renders himself liable 
to the temporal penalties of perjury in the event of 
his wilfully and corruptly giving false testimony, 
fu England, the oath which is administered to wit¬ 
nesses is iu this form : f Tho evidence I shall 
give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothin" hut the truth, m help me Uod/ The 
usage in England and Ireland is for the witness, 
after hearing the oath repeated by the officer of 
court, to kiss the New Testament by way of assent. 
Tho practice of kissing tho book is a very old one, 
for there Is extant (Uod. 3, 1, T4) an ordinance 
nf blio Emperor Julian prescribing tlmt the oath bo 
taken saarasanctis mtnycliis tact is. In Scotland 
tho witness, standing and holding up his right 
hand, repeats the oath after Llio judge, ms follows i 
4 1 b wear by Almighty God, and as T shall answer 
to Oml at the groat day of judgment, that I will 
tell the truth, tlm whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.* Children under twelve yearn oF age 
are rover sworn, but arc admonished to tell the 
truth. Children between twelve and fourteen may 
take the oath, but only if the judge is satisfied 
that they understood its nature. By the Act I and 
2 Viet, chap. 105, legislative sanction lias boon 
given to the rule of the common law that all per¬ 
sons shall be bound by the oaths which are lawfully 
administered to them, ‘provided they are adminis¬ 
tered in such form, and with such ceremonies as 
the parties sworn declare to bo binding on their 
consciences/ Thus, a Jew is sworn on the Penta¬ 
teuch, with hia head covered ; a Mohammedan, on 
the Koran, laying bis right hand Hat on thu sacred 
book and then touching it with his forohead, A 
Chinaman is sworn by the ceromony of breaking a 
saucer before taking the oath. As regards the per¬ 
sons ontitlod to administer oafcliH, Lord Brougham’s 
Act^ of 135 L provides that ‘evciy court, judge, 
justice, ollicer, commissioner, arbitrator, or other 
person, now or hereafter, having by law or by con¬ 
sent of parties authority to hear, receive, and 
examine evidence, is hereby empowered to ad¬ 
minister an oath to all such witnesses ns are 
called before them/ Further, by statute (IS and 
10 Viol. chap. 42) all diplomatic ami consular 
agents abroad are empowered to aclinhlister oaths 
and do notarial acts. At the saniG lime the old 
practice of persons voluntarily taking oaths before 
a justice of tho peace—e.g. by a debtor ns a fui-thar 
security to his creditors, ana in various in stances 
not connected with any judicial proceeding—has 
lieon pub an end to by the statute G and 6 Will. 
IV. chap. 62. It is lioro enacted that it shall nob 


be lawful for any justice of ponce, or other person, 
to administer or cause to be administered any oath, 
aiPidavife, or solemn affirmation, touching any 
matter of which be has no jurisdiction or cognis¬ 
ance. To some extent it is left to the discretion of 
the justice whether the particular matter is one as 
to which ib is proper to administer mi oath, 

Of late years fchoie have been made many altera¬ 
tions of the law as to oaths in relief of’ persons 
having conscientious scruples. Belief in this direc¬ 
tion was first granted to Quakers, Moravians, and 
Separatists; they were allowed to make nil'miia- 
tion, whether as witnesses or on oilier occasions 
where an oath was formerly required (see Affirma¬ 
tion). A further concession was made in 3854 to 
those who, not being Quakers, yet refused to take 
the oath from slncero conscientious motives, such 
being allowed also to ailirni. Previous to I860 
atheists and persons who admitted that they had 
no religious belief were excluded from giving 
evidence in courts of jus Lice. This exclusion of the 
testimony nf atheists was pnt an end to, and at tho 
same time the principle of substituliiig affirmations 
for oaths was largely extended by the Evidence 
Further Amendment Act of 18(39 (32 and 33 Viet, 
chap. 68). This statute provides, ‘If any person 
called to give evidence m any court nf justice, 
whether in a civil or criminal proceeding, shall 
object to take an oath, or shall lie objected to ns 
incompetent to take an oath, such person shall, if 
tlm pi cabling judge is satisfied tlmt the taking of 
ai\ oath would have no binding ell'cct on his con¬ 
science/ make a promise and declaration in a statu¬ 
tory form (sect. 4). When in 1880 Mr Bmdlnugh, 
member for Northampton, claimed to make an 
affirmation under these Evidoncc Amendment Acts 
in lieu of taking the usual parliamentary oath, a 
select committee of the House of Commons reported 
that the acts did not apply to the oath taken by 
members of parliament. This view was confirmed 
iu ltfS?3 by the courts of law in the cusoof Clarke y. 
BradJfwgb, 7 Q.B.D. 38. In 1833 the government 
brought in a bill permitting meivdvertj of parliament 
to allinn, bub it was lost. Finally, however, in 
1888, a short statute, 51 and 52 Viet, chap. 46, 
provides that every person upon objecting to be 
sworn, and staling^ the ground of such objection 
cither tlmt lio has no religions belief, or that the 
taking of an oath is contrary to bis leligious belief, 
shall bo permitted to make his solemn affirmation, 
instead of taking an oath, in all nlacos and for all 
mrposcs where an oath is mid shall lie required by 
aw, which affirmation shall be of the same force 
and efl'eet i\h if he hiul taken the oath ; uml H any 
lerson making such alii r mutton shall wilfully, 
alsely, and corruptly aifirm anything which, if 
nilirmcd on oath, would have amounted to perjury, 
he shall be liable to prosecution ns if lie line! com¬ 
mitted perjury. Fnrther, the Act 52 and 53 Vicfc. 
chap. 63,, t seeb. 3, provides that in every statu to 
passed since 1850, unless a contrary intention 
appeals, the expressions ‘ oath ’ and ; affidavit/ in 
the case of persons^ allowed for the time being to 
ailirm or declare instead of swearing, include 
affirmation and declaration, and the expression 
4 swear/ in the like case, includes affirm and 
declare. All the enaclinciiLs relating to the ad¬ 
ministration of oaths are consolidated by the 
statute 52 Viet, chap. 10, known as the Commis¬ 
sioners for Oaths Ant, Kee Stringer, Oaths and 
Affirmations m Great Britain (1889).—United 
States statutes permit tho making of ailiimation by 
those who object to take oaths, Some statcB grant 
further relaxations than other#. 

Oats (Jtiwwli a genus of edible grasses, con¬ 
taining many species, among which are some valu¬ 
able for tlm grain which they produce, nnd some 
useful for hay. The Linn can genus Avon a, as now 






restricted, has blie spikelets in loose panicles, the 
flumes ns Jong as the florets, ami containing two 
or move florets ; llic palcse ilrin, and almost car¬ 
tilaginous, the outer palea of each floret, or of ojic 
or more of the florets, hearing on the hack a knee- 
jointed awn, which is twisted at the base. The 
awn, however, tends to disappear, and often wholly 
disappears in cultivation. Those specks which me 
cultivated as corn-plants have comparatively large 
spikelets and seeiis, tho spikcleta—at least after 
flowering—peiuluton*. The native country of the 
cultivated oats is unknown, although most prob¬ 
ably it is central Asia. There is no reference, 
however, to the oafc in the Old Testament; and 
although it was known to the (J reeks, who called 
it Bt'omos t and to the Homans, it is probable that 
they derived their knowledge of it from the Celts, 
Hermans, ami other northern nations. It is a,grain 
better suited to moist than to dry, and to cold than 
to warm climates, although it does not extend so 
far north as the coarse kinds of barley. The grain 
is either used in the form of groats or made 
into meal. Oatmeal cakes and porridge form meat 
part of the food of the peasantry of Scotland and 
of some other countries. Oatmeal is now more 
largely used iis food amongst the wealthier classes 
than formerly, but with the working*classes, alike 
in town ami country, it is losing favour. No other 
grain is so much esteemed for feeding horses. 
Besides a large quantity of starch—about 65 per 
cent.—and some sugar, gum, and oil, the grain of 
oats contains almost 20 per cent, of nitrogenous 
principles, or protein compounds, of which about 
10 or 17 pails are Avmin , a substance very 
similar to Casein (q.v.}, and two or three part's 
gluten, the remainder albumen. The husk ef oats 
is also nutritious, and is mixed with other food for 
Iiotnos, oxen, ami sheep. From the starchy par¬ 
ticles adhering to the husk or seeds after the separa¬ 
tion of the grain, a light dish, long popular in 
Scotland under the name of soivctns. Is mode by 
means of boiling water. The grain ia sometimes 
mixed with barley for distillation. The Hussion 
beverage called kvetss made from oats. The straw 
of oats is very useful as fodder, bringing, for Unit 
purpose, a higher price than any other kind of 
straw. 

The varieties of oats in cultivation arc very 
numerous, and some highly esteemed varieties arc 
of recent and well-known origin. It is doubtful if 
they really belong to more than one species ; but 
the following are very generally distinguished ns 
species : {1) Common Oat (A. saliva), having a very 
loose panicle, which spreads on all sides, and two 
or three fertile florets in each spikelet, the palea 1 
quite smooth, not nioru than one floret awned; 
(2) Tartarian Oat (A. oricniulis) t also called Hun¬ 
garian Oat and Siberian Oftt, distinguished chiefly 
by having the panicle much move contracted, and 
all turned to one side; (3) Naked Oat [A. nvdn ), 
diilcring from the Tartarian oat cliiclly in having 
the pulem very slightly adherent to the seeds, 
which, therefore, fall readily out of thorn* whilst 
in the other kinds they adhere closely; (4) Chinese 
Oat {A. c/u'ncrisis), which agrees with the last in 
the characters of the palea? and seeds, but is more 

like the ..ion oat in its panicle, and lms more 

numerous Morels, *1-8, in the spikeleb; (5) Short 
Oat (yl. brevis)' which lias a close panicle turned 
to one side, the spi helots containing only one or 
two florets, cadi floret uwned, tlm grains hIioi! 
Almost nil the varieties of oat in cultivation belong 
to the first awl second of these specie*. The naked 
oat is cultivated in Austria, nut is nob much 
esteemed. Tlio Chinese oat, said to have been 
brought by the Russians from the north of China, 
ih prolific, but the grain is easily shaken out by 
windy. The short oat is cultivated as ci grain-crop 


on poor soils at high elevations in the mountainous 
parts of France and Spain, ripening where oilier 
Kinds do not; it is also cultivated in some parts of 
Europe as a forage plant.—Besides those, there is 
another kind of oat, the Bristle-pointed Oat {A, 
strif/osa), regarded by some botanists as belonging 
even to a distiuct genua, Baiithoiiia, because the 
lower palea is much prolonged, and instead of 
merely being bifid at the point, as in the oilier 
oats, is divided into two long teeth, extending into 
bristles. The panicle is inclined to one side, very 
little branched ; the florets, two or three in a spike- 
let, all awned, the grain rather small. This plant 
is common in cornfields, is cultivated in many 
countries, but chiefly oil poor soils, and wu.ynb one 
lime much cultivated in Scotland, hut is now 
scarcely to be seen as a crop.—Nob unlike Uiis, 
but with the panicle spreading equally on all sides, 
Hie outer palea- merely bifid, and long hairs nb the 
base of the glumes, in the "Wild Uat (A. fatua), 
which is generally regarded by farmers as a weed 
to be extirpated, springing up so abundantly in 
some districts as to choke crops of heller grain. 
Its awns liavo much of the hygroinetideal property 
which gains for A. stcrilis, a species found in the 
south of Europe, the naiuo of tlio Animal Oat* be¬ 
cause the seeds when ripe and fallen on the ground 
resemble insects, and move about in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner through the twisting and untwist¬ 
ing of 'the awns. The seed of the Wild Oat has 
been sometimes used instead of an artificial Jly for 
catching trout.—Amongst the snucics of oat useful 
nob fur their grain but for fodder are the Jhnvuy 
Oat-grnsa [A, pttbesccns) and Yellow Oat-grass 
(A.jtavcsccns), both referred by some botanists to 
the perms Trise turn—the short awn being like a 
middle tooth in tlio bifid palea—and both natives 
of Britain, the former growing on light ground and 
dry hills, especially where the soil is calcareous, 
tlio In tier on light meadow-lands. 

Far more ground is occupied with oats in Scot¬ 
land than with any other grain. In all the higher 
districts ib is almost the only kind of grain which 
is cultivated. Throughout Scotland it is Hie crop 
that is chiefly sown nftor land lias been in pasture 
for one or more years. The seed is generally sown 
broadcast by hand over tho ploughed land* which 
is afterwards well harrowed and rolled. Mowing 
by broadcast or drill machines is now largely prac¬ 
tised, and in this case tlio harrowing is done before 
the seed is sown. On soils that arc infested with 
annual weeds, such as charlock, it is common to 
drill the seed, which permits the land to bo hand- 
hoed and thoroughly cleaned. Oats thrive best 
upon deep and good soils* especially if enriched by 
decayed vegetable matter. They yield hut poorly 
on thin sandy soils, where they miller sooner from 
(1 roughb than barley, rye, or wheat. The produce 
per acre varies from 20 to oyov HO bushels, weigh¬ 
ing from 36 lb. to 48 lb. per bushel. Common 
yields run from 32 to 50 bushels; average weight 
from 40 lb. to 44 lb. per bushel, A crop of 4(5 
bushels per acre will absorb and carry away about 
55 lb. of nitrogen, <16 Ib. of potash, and 104 lb. of 
phosphoric acid per acre. Few soils, in ordinary 
tillage, require the direct application of potash for 
oats. Very light soils are most likely to need it, 
Superphosphate of lime and nilraLo of soda avo 
sellable manures for oats; common quantities 
being from 1 to 2 cwfc. of the former ami from ^ 
to 1 cwfc. per acre of tlio latter, applied as a top- 
dressing. The Rutnto Oat is a variofcy generally 
cultivated in the hestsoilH and climates. His an 
early and productive variety. Tho Ilopcloun Oab 
is also much sown in the earliest districts, Tlio 
Sandy Oat is still move largely sown, more par¬ 
ticularly when tho climate is inferior and wot. It 
is not liable to bo lodged with rains* and the straw 
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is of line quality for fodder. All these are varieties 
of the Common Oat, The White ami Black Tar¬ 
tarian five much cultivated in somo districts. They 
tire very productive, uiul well suited for feeding 
horses, cattle, and sheen. On the continent of 
Europe this grain is seldom seen of quality equal 
to what is produced in Scotland; even in most 
parts of England the climate is less suitable to it, 
and it is less plump and rich. 

.OB, or Ow, the great liver of Western Siberia, 
rises in two brandies, the Eiya and the Katun, 
both of which have their origin in the Altai Moun¬ 
tains, within the frontier of the Chinese dominions; 
and (lows north-west and north for 2120 miles to 
the great Gulf of Oh in tho Arctic Ocean. Its chief 
tributaries are the Irtish, Tcliarysh, Tom, and 
Tchnlym, all navigable. On the banks of Die Ob 
are Barnaul, Tomsk, and Nary in, At present 
only a few steamers ply on the great water-system 
of the Ob, which nevertheless seems destined to 
become a great commercial thoroughfare. The 
explorations of Professor Nordeuskiold, but more 
especially the tentative voyages of Captain Wiggins 
in 1874 and 1370, from Dundee through the Kara 
Sea to the Gulf of Oh, repeated in later years, have 
proved the feasibility of this direct route, and the 
accessibility of the great navigation system of the 
Siberian river lo west European commerce. 

Olmdlnli, the shortest book in the Old Testa* 
ment canon, the work of one of the twelve ( minor 
prophets,' of whose personality absolutely nothing 
is known. The name is nob uncommon, meaning 
‘servant of Jehovah,’ and was borne by the devout 
chamberlain of Almb (1 Kings, xviii. 3-16), who 
pro looted the prophets of the Lord from tho fury 
of Jezebel. Delitzsch thinks the author of the 
prophecy may have boon identical with the Obaditih 
mentioned m Q Cham. ,vm 7, ns nmol the Levi tee 
sent by Jehosophat to teach the law in the cities 
of Judah. From internal evidence the date of 
composition of the buok may, with much proba¬ 
bility, be put shortly after tho capture of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, about 587 me. The book was 
placed next to Amos merely because the prophecy 
of doom upon Edom is an amplilicabion of that 
pronounced earlier by Amos (Amos, ix. 12), Tins 
passage in Obadiah (verses 1-9) is closely parallel 
to Jeremiah, xlix. 7-22, from which indeed Knobel, 
Bleek, and Renas think it directly borrowed. 
Ewald maintained that the first seven versos of 
Obadiah were written by a prophet of that name 
during the inroads of Rezin and Pekah, that the 
eleventh refers to the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Arabs ami Philistines in the reign of Jeliorain, and 
that the remaining verses were compiled by a later 
writer, partly from the older prophet (who was also 
used by Jeremiah), and partly from other source?. 
Caspar! oilers strong reasons for his statement that 
the words of Obadiah were modified and expanded 
by Jeremiah. Some scholars again, as Koil, have 
supposed unnecessarily that Joel, ii. 32, is a distinct 
reference lo Obadiah 17. The book of Obadiah 
possesses high individuality of style, and contains 
sumo peculiar words. It has over been favourite 
reading among the Jews, and it was from it that 
they derived the name of ' Edom J as applied to 
Rome, to Christians, and all their enemies. The 
Look falls naturally into two woil-marked divisions, 
of which the liisl (1-10) denounces destruction lo 
Edom, and the second (17-21) prophecies the 
restoration of Israel. 

Wee the oonninmtftL'iofJ on the prophot by Ewald, 
Orolli, Ilitzig, Koil and Dolitzsch, and Tusey; tlio- hooka 
on Hebrew prophecy by ICuonon (Eng. trans. 1877), 
Robertson .Smith (1832), Duhm (3870); also tho special 
commentaries by ITondowork (1836) and Cuspari. (Lcip, 
1842); Archdeacon Pcrowno in thq * Omnbridgo IHblo for 
Schools’ (1888), mid Pamir’s Minor Pfopheta (18(30). 
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O'bUIl, ft fashionable watering-place of Argyll¬ 
shire, 84 miles YTNYV. of Stirling, and 13(J of 
Edinburgh, by a railway opened in 1886. It curves 
round a beautiful find almost land-lockcd bay, 
which, sheltered from every wind by the island 
uf ICcrrern on the west and by the high shores of 
the mainland, forms a spacious haven, crowded in 
summer by vaclits ami steamers. A meic ‘clachan 5 
when Dr Johnson visited it in 1772, Chau began to 
be feued i?i 1803-20, and in 1832 was constituted 
one of lhe Ayr parliamentary burghs. It is now 
the great tourist head quartern of the West High¬ 
lands, possessing some thirty hotels and splendid 
steamboat facilities. Objects of interest tire the 
picturesque ruins of Dimolly and Du ns tfillnage 
Castles (see Eli ye), and a prehistoric cave-dwell¬ 
ing, discovered in 1890. Pop. (1821) J359; (3871) 
2413; (1881) 3991. 

Obtf, or Om, the name given to the magical arts 
or witchcraft practised by Obcah-mcn and Obcah- 
ivomoi among the negroes of the West Indies and 
the United Stales. It is substantially similar to 
the corresponding superstitions all the world over. 
See Hayti, Negroes, Magic, Witchcraft ; and 
II, J. Bell, Obcah: Witchcraft in the West Indies 
(1890). 

Obcid, Eb, capital of Kordofan, in the eastern 
Soudan, 220 miles SW. of Khartoum, consists of a 
nuinker of villages, originally separate and in¬ 
habited by distinct races, but now joined together 
into ono town. Gum-arabic, ivory, gold, and 
ostrich-feathers are the chief articles of trade. 
Pop. estimated at 35,000. Near this place, in 
1883, a force of Egyptians under Hicks Pasha, 
with an English stall, was exterminated by a large 
army of the MuluU. 

Obelisk (Gr. obclos , o bcliskoS) ’a spit’), a 
word applied to four-sided monuments of stone and 
ether materials, terminating with a pyramidal or 
pointed top. Those monuments were placed upon 
xiscs before gateways- of the principal temples in 
Egypt, one on each side of the door. They served 
in Egyptian art for the same purposes ns the stelro 
of the Greeks and columns of tho Romans, and 
appear to have been erected to record the honours 
or triumphs of the monarch. They have four faces, 
are cut out of one piece, and are broader at the 
base than at the top, at a short distance from 
winch the sides form tho base of a pyramid!on in 
which tho obelisk terminates. They were placed 
upon a cubical base of the same material, which 
slightly surpassed the breadth of their base. Each 
side of the obolisk at the base measures A,lli of the 
height of the shaft, froni ( the huso lino to that 
where the cap or pvramulion commences, The 
cap is also ^th of the same height. Their sides 
are slightly concave, to increase their apparent 
height. Their height varies from upwards of 100 
feet to a few inches. The sides are generally 
sculptured wiLli hieioglyphs and representations, 
recording the names and titles of kings, generally 
in one line of deeply-cut hieroglyphs down each 
side. Hewn in tho rough onb of a solid piece in 
the quarries, they were transported down the Nile 
during the hum elation, on rafts, to the s^joL whore 
they were intended to be placed, anil raised from 
their horizontal position by inclined planes, aided 
by machinery. Some obelisks, before their erec¬ 
tion, hud their pyramid capped with bronze gilded, 
or gold, the marks of such covering still being 
evident on their surfaces, The \i»c of obelisks is 
as old as the appearance of art itself in Egypt; 
these grand, simple, and geometric forms being 
used in the 4th dynasty, uucl continued till the 
time of the Romans. Their object is enveloped in 
great obscurity. At the time of the 18Ui dynasty 
it appears that religious ceremonies and oblations 
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voie offered to tlie which wore treated as 

divinities, Their sopulchvul use is evinced by their 
discovery in the tombs of the 4lli dynasty, and the 
vignettes of early papyri. The most of them dale 
from the 18th and ltlfch dynasties. Two which 
formerly stood at EfelLopolH (rpw) were re-Greeted 
by Kainoses EL at Alexandria, and have been 



popularly known as Cleopatra's Needles, One, 
which long lay prostrate, was, after an adventurous 
voyage, brought to London in 1873, and erected on 
the Thames Embankment; it weighs 1SG tons, and 
is GHi fact high. The other, presented by tho 
Khedive to the United States, was set up in 
Central Bark, New York, in l&ttb There are 
several large ones in Koine (tlmt now at SL Peter's 
haring been taken to Jinure by Caligula), one in 
Florence, one in Paris (given by Mehemot AH in 
18*17), and LcpMns’s in Berlin (the oldest and 
hmallest of all, 2feet 1J inch high), besides many 
others that have found their way into European 
museums- By far the largest obidiskin the world 
is tlm Washington monument (1S.3.1), at "Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. It "is of mju'bli 1 / 55 hot .‘square at the 
base, and 550 feet high. 

Mee ZaCga, Be Oriyinc el Usu Obrtiscorum (1707); 
Birch, Notes upon Ok) life a (1853); tiorringo, Egyptian 
OhrtUks (1W5). 

Ober'Amiiun'gnii, a village in the valley of 
Ike A miner in Upper Bavaria, 45 miles JSW. of 
Munich, with J-1UD inhabitants. Hero the famous 
Miracle Play is performed overy ten years, &oo 
Mystery. 

©berlnml. Bee Kern. 

ObtM'Un, .Joiiakj* FuiVlDhTcn, a pastor din- 
ting lushed fur his active boneroleneo and useful¬ 
ness warf horn at Htrashing, 31st August 1740, 
and in 1707 became Protestant pastor of Wahh 
bach, in tlie Kan do hi Koclie or Stointhnl, a wild 
mountainous district of Alsace. tlero he spent 
the remainder of his life, combining an uUeclioimte 
diligence in the ordinary duties of the pastorate 
witli vino and earnest endeavours to promote tlie 
education and general pru-perity of the people. 
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The district had sulleml terribly in tlm Thirty 
Years’ War, and the scanty population which 
remained was sunk in poverty and ignorance. 
Oberlin introduced better methods of cultivating 
the soil, and various bran dies of manufacture, and 
made roads and bridges where required. He 
founded an itinerating- library, began the fnsi infant 
schools, ami introduced ordinary schools in the 
district- Pastor Oberlin was latterly con suited in 
all that concerned the temporal and spiritual wel¬ 
fare of the people, Tho population, which was 
scarcely nOO when lie oiifcoml oil his labours, bad 
increased to 3000 at the close of the century. The 
district still continues prosperous, and the popula¬ 
tion in 1800 was 6000. Olicvlin was ably assisted 
in his reformatory labours by his pious house¬ 
keeper, Louise Bel ampler, who survived her masLer 
elevuu years, Ho died 1st June 1826. Notwith¬ 
standing tho humble sphere in which his days were 
spent, Jus tame ns n philanthropist has cxloaded 
over the world, and Ids example has fjiiuudftUid 
and guided ninny. The Koyal Agricultural Society 
of France bestowed a gold medal upon him in 1818. 
A collected edition of bis writings appeared at 
Stuttgart (1 vtiK 1843). 

Sea Sinis’j* Brief Manor itik of Oberlin (1830); tlio 
ilXcm oirs of 0kWin(lH52)j ft ml the biographies ivy Body- 
mann (1808), jSpnph (Pajis, LSfitf), and JJutW (1882). 

Obrrinaiiii. See Sj^tancoitii. 

©boron, the king of the elves or fairies, and 
the husband of Titanic The name is derived 
from the French Auberon or Aileron, anil that 
from tlie German Alievich [nib, f tdf,' and rich). 
Oberon is lir&t mentioned as Tloi du icyanine do 
la feerie ’ in the I3th-CG]itury French poem of 
limn dc Bordeaux. The quarrel between Oberon 
and Tifcaiiin and their subsequent reconciliation 
through If non, a French noble, and Anuuida, 
daughter of the sultan of Babylon, whom tho 
fnnnei leads homo by the help of Oberon, after 
many dilllculties, form tho basis of this tnlu, which 
was" afterward? shaped into a popular 
romance. The name first nppoamd in English in 
Lord Berners’ translation (Early Eng. Text Noe. 
1S85), and was mloidcd in many ballads, ami also 
in Greened play. The Sfcatltah History of fumes 
IV* S slain at Floddcn. Noitbor these, however, 

| nor Sponsor's use mafic the name familiar, but 
Shakespeare's MidsnmnCr flight's Dream, where, 
as Koightley points out, the fairy mythology is an 
attempt to blend tho elves of the village with the 
fays of romance. The fairies liorc agree with tho 
former in their diminutive stature, m their fond¬ 
ness for dancing, their love of cleanliness, and their 
child-abstracting propensities. JJko the fays, they 
form a community ruled over by the princely 
Oberon ami tho fair TUtinia. Wieland used the 
subjccL fur his wall-known romantic poem, and 
Blanche's adaptation of this forms the subject of 
AYolier's opera. The obi ehunson dc geste was 
edited by Uuessard find (irandiiiaisoii (Burla, LS(>0). 
See Licbvcuht’h Genu an translation of Dunlop's 
History of Prose Fiction (1-851), 

Obesity, or CoRPuriiNfJi-;, may bo defined to 
bo 4 an iicennmlation of fat under tho integuments 
or in the abdomen, or in both situations, to such 
an amount as to cm harms* the several voluntary 
functions. 1 A certain degree of fatness is not only 
quite compatible with health, but, us has been 
shown in the article Fats, the fatty tissue is 
of consider aide use in the animal body, partly 
in con sequence of il« physical and partly ill 
consequence of its chemical properties; and it is 
only when tlie fatness begins to in Leri ere with the 
discharge of any of tlie vital powers that it can be 
regarded as a morbid condition. Obesity may occur 
at any period of life, but it is most commonly afLor 
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the fortieth year that the tendency to an inordinate 
accumulation of fat begins to show itself. After 
that time, in the case of men the pleasures of the 
table are usually more attractive than in earlier 
lifo, and much less muscular exorcise is taken: 
while in women the cessation of the power or 
child-boating induces changes which tend remark¬ 
ably to the deposition of fat. The extent to which 
fat may accumulate in the human body is enor¬ 
mous. Daniel Lambert (1769-1809) weighed 739 
lb. ; his exact height is nob recorded, but, accord¬ 
ing to tli <3 investigations of the late Dr Hutchinson 
(the inventor of the spirometer), the normal weight 
of a man 6 feet high should not exceed 178 11). 
Dr Elliots on has recorded the case of a female 
cfiifif, ft year oZcf, who weighed tfo III. 

The predisposing causes of obesity are a peculiar 
habit of body, hereditarily transmitted; inactivity; 
sedentary occupations, 6cc.; while the more im¬ 
mediate or exciting causes arc a rich diet, includ¬ 
ing fatty matters, and matters convertible in the 
body into fats, such as saccharine and starchy 
fooita, and the partaking of such a diet to a greater 
extent than is necessary for balancing the daily 
wa&to of the tissues. ‘Fat meats, butter, oily 
vegetable substances, milk, saccharine and farin¬ 
aceous subslnncOH are the most fattening articles 
of food ; whilst malt liquors, particularly rich and 
sweet ale, are, of all beverages, the most conducive 
in promoting obesity. The fattening effect of Jigs 
and grapes, and of the sugar-cano, upon the natives 
of the countries whore these are abundant, in well 
known. In various countries in Africa and the 
East, where obesity is much, ml mired in /mimics, 
warm baths, indolence, and living upon saccharine 
and farinaceous articles, upon dates, the nuts from 
which palm-oil is obtained, and upon various oily 
scads are the means usually employed to produce 
this effect 1 (Copland's Dictionary). The know¬ 
ledge of the means of inducing obesity affords ub 
the best clue to tlm rational treatment of tlm affec¬ 
tion, It is a popular belief that the administration 
of acids—vinegar, for example, or one of the mineral 
acids—will check the deposition of fat; but if the 
desired effect is produced it is only at the cost of 
serious injury to the digestive, and often to the 
urinary organs, The employment of soap and 
alkalies, as advocated a century ago by FJemyng, 
is lens objectionable than that of acids, but the 
prolonged use even of these is usually prejudicial. 
The efficacy of one of our commonest seaweeds, 
sea-wrack ( Fuchs vesiculosm ?), in this affection has 
also been strongly advocated^ It is prescribed in 
the form of an extract, and its value is probably 
dependent on the iodine contained in it 

A very interesting LclUr on Corpulence, pub¬ 
lished iu 1803 by Mr William Bruiting (1797-1*78), 
in which lie records tlic effect of diet in his own 
case, after all medicinal treatment had failed, in 
well worthy of the attention of these who nro 
suffering from the affection of which this article 
treats. The following* arc t/ic lending points in 
his case. He was sixty-six years of age, about f> 
feet fi inches in stature (and therefore, according 
to Dr Hutchinson's calculations, ought to have 
weighed about 142 lb.), and in August 1802 
weighed 202 lb. ‘Few men, 1 be observes, ‘have 
led a more active life ... so that my corpulence 
and subsequent obesity were nob through neglect 
of necessary bodily activity, nor from excessive 
eating, drinking, or sol/-indulgence of any kind, 
except tlmb I partook of the simple aliments of 
broad, milk, butter, beer, sugar, and potatoes, more 
freely than iny aged nature required. ... I could 
not stoop to lio my shoo, nor attend to the little 
offices humanity requires without considerable pain 
and difficulty; I have been coin pel led to go down¬ 
stairs slowly backwards, to save the jar of increased 
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■weight upon the ankle and knee joints, ami been 
obliged to puff and blow with every slight 
exertion.’ 

By the advice of a medical friend he adopted the 
following plan of diet: 4 For breakfast I take four 
or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled 
fish, bacon, or cold moat of any kind except pork ; 
a large cup of tea (without milk or sugar), a little 
biscuit, or one ounce of dry toast For dinner, five 
or six ounces of any fish except salmon, any meat 
except pork, any vegetable except potato, one 
ounce of dry toast, fruit out of a pudding, any 
kind of poultry or game, and two or three glasses 
of good claret, sherry, or Madeira: champagne, 
port, or beer forbidden. For tea, two or three 
ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, and ft cup of tea 
without milk or sugar,. For supper, three or four 
ounces of meat or fish, similar to dinner, with a 
glass or twoof claret J (p. 18), ‘I breakfast between 
eight and nine o'clock, dine between one and two, 
tiucc iny slight tea meal between five and six, and 
sup at nine 1 (p. 40), Under this treatment bo lost 
in little more than a year (between the 26th of 
August 1S02 and the 12Lb of September 18C3) 40 
lb. of his bodily weight, while Ms girth round the 
waist was reduced 121 inches. He reported him¬ 
self as restored to health, as able to walk up and 
down stairs like other men ; to stoop with case and 
freedom ; and safely to leave oiF knee-bandages, 
which bo bad necessarily worn for twenty years 
\mst. lie miulo his own case widely known by the 
circulation of his pamphlet (which 1ms passed 
through several editions), and 1 numerous reports 
sent with thanks by strangers w well as h lends * 
show tlmt f thc system is a great success; ’ and 
that it is so wo clo not doubt, for it is based on 
Bound physiological principles. Other more or less 
similar systems have since been recommended; 
one, with two successful ca^es, is recorded in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal for December 1890. 
Such a radical change of diet, however, should not 
bo adopted without medical advice, ub in some 
cases ib might cause disturbance of digestion or 
excretion, anti lead to new dangers to health. See 
Pasting, Training. 

Obi* Hce On, and Oms, 

Object* and its correlative, Subject, are terms 
used in a perplexing multiplicity of senses, tho 
Baiuo author, philosophical or semi-philosophical, 
being frequently inconsistent in the meaning 
attached by him to the words, Tims, it may bo 
said that while ordinarily the subject is the knowing 
mind, the object is that which is known, thought, 
felt, seen, imagined—the psychological correspond¬ 
ing fairly with the grammatical usage. At another 
lime the subject is tire ego, while tnc object is the 
lion-ego, the external world, with an implication 
that the objective has a firmer, surer ground, if 
not wholly independent of tire subjective, then at 
leant less liable to vary or fluctuate, On the other 
hand, if the noimcnoa, the subject, is the truly ivfll ' 
the phenomenal object is comparatively an acci¬ 
dent. Act again * that which iB the law of the 
consciousness, which is prior to experience^ is by 
some regarded as more indefeasible and objective 
than the llecting elements of conscious experience. 
For some, objective iH that which is common to all 
minds {and to the absolute mind) at all times, and 
the subjective that which is^ peculiar to my mind 
or any giron mind at any given time. TJms the 
essence of the subjective becomes the most objec¬ 
tive thing iu existence; really objective truth ia 
that which from the nature of the case is prior to 
mid independent of experience. It is needless to 
point out tliab, when tlie subject thinks of itself, 
the subject may be said Lo become its own object. 
In general, however, that is objective which deals 
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much with the external world, ftiul that subjective 
which is mainly based mi introspection of mental 
states. 

In addition to the possibility of confusion arising 
out of current usage, it should l>e remembered that 
in the middle age*, and even in Descartes aiul 
Spinoza, auhjcct nearly meant the name as sub' 
stance (something highly real); ami in William of 
Ockham objective ii tlmt which the mind feigns, 
the image or repvo&eiilativo idea as opposed to the 
real object winch exists independently. Object 
used as ‘end,’ ‘aim,’ 1 purpose f ( f with the object 
of doing so and so 1 ) is a barbarous bvifc ivvepvctt- 
sibln abuse. Coleridge is by no means the only 
writer who fails to make himself clear about the 
distinction between ‘oiniii-jective’ and ‘siimiii- 
jeetive/ as Carlyle represents liiin. 

OblatCS (Lat. obtains, obtain* ‘ offered up’), 
the name of a class of religions bodies in the Roman 
Catholic Church, which dillcr from the religious 
orders strictly so called in not being hound by the 
solemn vows of the religious profession, The insti¬ 
tute ol oblates was one of the many reforms 
introduced in the diocese of Milan by St Charles 
JJorromco, towards the close of the lGLh century. 
The members consisted of secular priests who lived 
in community, and were merely hound by a promise 
to the bishop to devote themselves to any service 
which lie should consider desirable for the interest 
of religion, ftb Charles made use of their services 
chiefly in the wild and inaccessible Alpine districts 
of his diocese. The ablates of Mary Immaculate, 
founded at Marseilles in 1815, have uiutj houses iu 
Britain, two in Ireland, and are numerous in 
Canada, British India, and the United States. 
Two Truth reformatories are under their charge. 

Obligation, Days of, holiday* on which faith¬ 
ful Catholics are bound to abstain from servile 
work and to hear mass. These are, for England 
and Wales, Circumcision, Epiphany, Ascension 
Bay, Corpus Cliris&i, fiS. Poter and Paul, Assump¬ 
tion, All Saints, Christmas Day. Scotland adds 
to these St Andrew, and Ireland St Patrick and 
the Annunciation, 

I Oboclt* a F rencli possession on tho 
African cnasfc of the lied Sea, inside Bnb-cl- I 
Mandeb, and opposite Perini. Area, 2800 
sq. in. j pop. (1886) 22,370. 

Oboe (F). hautbois; Gor. It oboe^ hocli- 
holz), a treble iced musical instrument, to 1 
which the bassoon may ho said to ho the 
bass. Its reed is double, like that of the 
toftfloon and the chanter of the bagpipe, 
and consists of two thin blades of cane 
attached by silk thread to a short metal 
tube, A similar instrument may bo traced 
from the earliest times from Egyptian and 
Greek sculpture and paintings; and tho 
Kensington Museum contains many specie 
mens from Arabia, China, India, WaB 
lachia, Ac, The modern instrument, how¬ 
ever (shown in tho figure), from successive 
improvements and additions bears little 
resemblance to its ancient prototype, and 
is one of the mosl complicated and inlii- 
cate of wind-instimnents. It is made vari¬ 
ously of boxwood, ebony, cocoa-wood, and 
silver, having holes for tho fingers ami 
usually fifteen keys, besides two auto¬ 
matic octavo keys to assist the higher 
notes. It is an octavo instrument like the 
Flute (q.v.), and its usual compass is from 
Oboe. B below the stave to F in alt, although 
several semitones higher oan he produced. 
For orchestral purposes it is pitched in the key of 
C, but in military bands a I)j? instrument is some¬ 
times used, ami its music i* written in Uie G clef, 
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The tone of the oboe is rich, and, from its great 
power in swelling and diminishing the sound, it 
is capable of every variety of expression. The 
oboe lias the privilege of giving the pitch to the 
violin in the orchestra- Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, 
and nearly all the great composers make extensive 
use of the oboe in their compositions, The Olioe 
d’Amove and the Oboe di Caccia, oboes in tho key 
of A and F or Eb respectively, are nearly obsolete. 
—Oboe iti also the name of a treble stop on the 
organ, its bass being the bassoon. See ‘ Oboe/ in 
Grove’s Dictionary, 

OboIUS (Or. oholos or obehs, ‘a spit;’ sec 
Numismatics, p. 650), the smallest of tho four 
common Greek coins and weights, llio sixth part 
of a Drachma (q.v.). 

O’Brien, WihLiAJi Smith, Irish patriot, was 
horn 17th October 1303. Descended from the 
layal line of Tlmmcmd, io which belonged the 
great king, Brian Born, he was the second son 
of Sir Edward O’Brien, Bart, of Dromolftml, in 
County Clare, in favour of whose oldest son the 
ancient barony of Tnchiquiu was revived in 180*2. 
He was educated at Harrow ami Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and entered parliament for (ho pocket 
borough of Ennis in 1326. Though a Protestant, 
lie supported the Catholic claims; and for some 
years lie gave an independent support to the Tory 
parly. Ho lost his seat in 1831, but was returned 
for the county of Limerick in 1885, ami from that 
time till 1843 generally supported the \Vhign. 
But lie gradually gave up hope of getting justice 
for Ireland from the imperial parliament, and im 
the 20th October 1843 he announced his adhesion 
to O’Corniell’j* Repeal Association, But O’CoimeH’H 
rooted aversion to an appeal to physical force soon 
made a wide gulf hi sympathy between his party 
and those fiery spirits who became known as * Young 
Ireland,’ and whoso fervid and warlike pop try ami 
prose filled Iho columns of the Nation newspaper. 
To this party O’Brien soon joined himself, and tho 
Moral force policy, by moans of which O’Connell 
had gained m many triumph*, wan new abandoned 
by the group of young and eager enthusiasts. The 
death of Thomas Davis in September 1815 removed 
a man of unusual wisdom and powers of conciliation, 
and after many angry disputes O’Brien in 18-lG 
withdrew from the Association, and noxl the 
Young Ireland ora set up a llon’eal League of their 
own, under the leadership oF O’Brien. His honour 
uiul patriotism are undoubted, not. ho liis practical 
wisdom ; and his ardent temperament nml tho sight 
of the suflerings of his country soon hurried him 
on to dangerous courses, and brought him into 
collision with the law. Still his views were much 
more moderate and sensible than those of 301110 of 
the zealots of bis party. Tho sentence of John 
Mitcliel for * treason-felony 1 in the spring of 1848 
hastened the projected rising, which, however, 
proved a miserable (iasco, ending ludicrously in 
an almost bloodless battle in a cabbage-garden at 
Ballingany, in County Tipperary. Smith D'Hiitm 
was arrested, tried by a special com mission at 
Tburies, nml sentenced to death; bill the sentence 
was column ted to transportation for life. In May 
1851 lie was released on condition of not returning 
to Ireland, mid in 1856 ho received a free pardon. 
Ifc spent his remaining years in private, life, partly 
at Bangor in North Wales, ana died there, 10Hi 
June 1834. »See A. M. Sullivan's New Ireland 
(1877), and Sir C. G, Du fly’s Young Ireland (1880). 

Obscene Prints, Hooks, ov Pictures 

exhibited in public render the exhibitor linhlo 
to he indicted for a misdemeanour. Persons ex¬ 
posing them in streets 4 roads, or public places 
are also liable to he punished as rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds with bard labour. An important change in 
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the law was effected by Lord Campbell 1 'a Act, 
which was passed in 3857, to suppress the traffic 
in obscene books, pictures, prints, and other 
articles. Any two justices of the peace, or any 
lolicG'Uiagifitrnte, upon complaint made before 
lim on oath that such books, <fcc. are kept in 
any house, shop, room, or other place, for the 
purpose of sale, or distribution, or exhibition for 
gain or on hire, and that such things liftvo been 
sold, &c., may authorise a constable to enter in 
the daytime, and, if necessary, use force by break¬ 
ing open doom, or otherwise to search for and 
seize such hooks, &c., and carry thorn before the 
magistrate or justices, who may, after giving due 
notice to the occupier of the house, and being 
satisfied ns to the nature mid object of keeping 
the articles, enuso them to he destroyed. 

Obscurantists (‘lovers of darkness ■’ hat. 
obscuntrc, 4 lo darken'}, the name given to those 
who are supposed to look with dislike and appre¬ 
hension on the progress of knowledge, especially 
to such nsdefoud theological prejudices against 
what is believed to be scientific truth* 

Observant!;-its. See Franciscans* 

Observatory, an institution supplied with 
instruments for the regular observation of natural 
phenomena, whother Astronomical, meteorologyvi), 
or mngnctical. In soino observatories all three 
clasjHe* of observation are carried <m, hut in moat 
cases special attention is paid to astronomy alono, 
and only .such meteorological observations are 
taken as are required for the calculation of the 
cheat of atmospheric refraction on the position of 
a heavenly body; there are, however, several 
observatories which are devoted solely to meteor¬ 
ological or magnoticul ohservationa 

The most important work which is carried out 
in public astronomical observatories is the deter¬ 
mination of Hie movemonts of the sun, moon, and 
planets among the stars; and, as n corrollarv to 
this, the relative positions of the stars to which 
the other heavenly bodies Aro referred. In early 
times the Greek astronomers fixed these position’s 
by means of Armillary tip he res (q.v.) and Astro¬ 
labes (q.v,). Ptolemy made use of a Quadrant 
(q.v.) I and many centuries after Tycho Brahe 
converted this form of instrument into an Altazi¬ 
muth (q.v.), with which he made a long series of 
observations of the altitudes mul azimuths of the 
heavenly bodies uL the observatory which the king 
of I)emnurk erected for him; and he also measured 
with great assiduity their angular distances from 
each other by means of a Sextant (q.v.). It was 
not till the middle of the 18th century that the 
improvement of the clock by Graham enabled 
astronomers to rely on it for the tie termination 
of right ascensions hy the times of passage across 
the meridian by means of a qw.ulmnfc. A pair of 
such instruments pointing rospecLively uorLli amt 
south wore erected at the Iloyal Observatory, 
Greenwich, ami used by Bradley and his successors 
from 1750 till they were displaced by the Mural 
Circle (q.v.)* At the same time the accuracy of 
readings was greatly increased hy the invention 
of tire micrometer-microscope, which made it 
possible to measure spaces to of an 

inch. Neither the quadrant nor tho mural circle, 
however, could be relied upon for accurate 
motion in the plane of the meridian, but Homer 
remedied this defect by inventing a separate 
instrument, the Transit (q.v.). With the transit 
anil quadrant Bradley_ commenced that series of 
observations of the positions of tho sun, moon, and 
planet*, and of stars for reference, which lias been 
continued ever sinco at Greenwich, and on which, 
in combination with less extensive aeries at Paris 
and Kbnigsberg, all our tables of fclie motions of 


the heavenly bodies aye founded. In modern 
observatories the transit and mural circle arc 
combined into one instrument, the Transit-circle 
(q.v.).. An important auxiliary to the transit- 
circle is the chronograph, an American invention, 
which, in various forms, is now found in all well- 
equipped observatories, Lbo principle in all cases 
being the same—viz. the registration on a revolv¬ 
ing cylinder of paper of the times of transit across 
the system of spitlcr-lines of the transit-circle, as 
well ns of the seconds of the sidereal clock, by 
means of electric currents, which pass through 
electromagnets when the circuit is closed cither 
by the observer or the clock, thus causing a 
momentary at Unction of a piece of soft iron, and 
producing a corresponding mark on tho paper 
either with a pen or a steel point. Tins system, 
while improving somewhat tho accuracy of the 
individual observations, admits of a large number 
being made at intervals of two or three seconds, 
and leaves the observer free to make several nbsev- 
xftttovra tA dvbtftw* dwAv.g the psMvgy a 

star across lire bold of view. The observations of 
sLurn at the observatories of Greenwich, Paris, 
Washington, and Oxford arc mainly- directed to 
tire uichC accurate determination of the places of 
a limited number, and the deduction of their proper 
motions by comparison with the results obtained 
by Bradley, Piazzi, and Groombridga; at other 
observatories differential ou zone observations of 
large numbers of slain have been made, with tho 
object of making a complete ami tolerably accurate 
survey of the heavens. 

A large number of observatories, chiefly in Gcr- 
many and America, are devoted to a very different 
clns* of observations—viz. differential observations 
with fclio Equatorial (q.v,) of comets and small 
planets as referred to comparison-stars, ftml Ilia 
search for such objects; whilst at other observa¬ 
tories, among which that of Pnlkova may he men¬ 
tioned, the measurement of double stars with the 
micrometer is laid down as the chief object. Of 
late years two new subjects have been inti educed 
in the routine of observatory work—photography 
and spectroscopy. The former was carried on for 
many years at Kew Observatory under Mr De La 
Hue’s auspices, and at bis private observatory at 
Gran fowl, and the work is now being continued at 
many observatories, both public and private; tho 
latter 1ms been taken up at a number of Italian 
observatories, and parti calmly at Home by I > . 
Socchi, and it now forma part of lire regular 
system at Greenwich j whilst the observatories at 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna arc equipped for these 
physical observations, and in America and Aus¬ 
tralia they are vigorously carried on at several 
observatories—Melbourne, in particular, being pro¬ 
vided with a four-feet equatorial re/lecto for tins 
purpose, as well as fov the examination of nelmla^ 
The most important work of an observatory, how¬ 
ever, consists not in making observations which 
avo easily multiplied, but in reducing and publish¬ 
ing iliem—a task of far greater labour, mm requir¬ 
ing far higher qualifications. IIow&v&l 1 various 
may he the observations, the mathematical method 
of eliminating their errors is the same in all cases; 
and it is when such treatment is required in any 
inquiry that it should bo undertaken at a public 
observatory, where this vigorous method will be 
applied. 

In addition to regular astronomical observations 
of all kinds, national observatories arc usually 
charged with tho distribution of time signals, and 
the rating of chronometers for the navy—matters 
of great practical importance, especially in Great 
Britain, where Greenwich time is communicated 
directly by telegraph to move than 000 towns. 1 

There were otaervatories amongst ancient 
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Babylonians ami Egyptians. Of modern observa¬ 
tories that at Cossiil dates from 1501, Tycho Brahe’s 
at Uv&wi&iihuvg from 1576 \ that of GiCBiiwicli (q.v.) 
was founded in 1075. The oldest in the United 
State* is the Hopkins Observatory, Williams 
College, erected in 183G ; now there are upwards of 
sixty ^ of which those of 'Washington and Harvard, 
and the Lick (q.v.) Observatory arc the chief, T he 
highest iri the world is that on Mont BlaiiCj at a 
height of 11,470 feet. 

Obsidian, a natural plans—tlie vitreous con¬ 
dition of an acid lava. It is hard and Brittle, with 
remarkably vitreous lustre, and perfectly con- 
cboulal fracture, the edges of the fractures very 
sharp and cutting like glass. It varies from ficmi- 
transparency to translueency only on the edges. 
It is often "black or very dark gray j hometimes 
green, rod, brown, striped, or spotted; and some¬ 
times chatoyant or avmlitrinr. Homi^ obsidians 
are rendered porpliyritic with microscopic crystals 
of sanidine ; others arc often highly vesicular and 
plentifully charged with spJierulites usually arranged 
in the lino of lava-flow. The rock is usually rich 
in crystallites and microlites (the ' beginnings of 
crystallisation *), which are frequently arranged in 
parallel or undulating lines = 4 11 nxion-structure. J 
Steam- or vapour-pores of minute ^ size occur 
abundantly in some obsidians. Obsidian is thus a 
kind of lava. It is capable of being polished, hut 
is apt to break in the process, it is made into 
boxes, buttons, ear-drops, and other ornamental 
articles; and before the uses of the metals weie 
well known it was employed, in different parts of 
the world, for making arrow and spear heads, 
knives, Sec. It is found in Iceland, the Li pari 
Isles, Vesuvius, Sardinia, Hungary, Spain, Tencr- 
iflb, Mexico, South Am erica, Madagascar, Siberia, 
&c. Black obsidian wan used by the ancients for 
making mirrors, and for this purpose was brought 
to Home from Ethiopia. It was used for the same 
purpose in Pom and Mexico. Mirrors of black 
obsidian are indeed still employed by artists. 
Chatoyant or avanturino obsidian is very beautiful 
when cut and polished, and ornaments made of it 
aic sold at a comparatively high price. 

Obstetrics {Lat. ob.stctrix, ‘ a midwife, 1 from 
obrfo, ‘ I stand before,* thus literally ‘a woman who 
stands before or beside another *), called also Mid- 
wifisiiy (A. S. mnl, * together with,' and irif t ‘a 
woman *). As a branch of medical science and 
practice obstetrics is concerned with tho study and 
care of women during the processes of pregnancy, 
parturition, am) the puerporium, or lying-in. As 
a department of medical study it embraces the 
anatomy and physiology of the female organs of 
generation, the phenomena of conception and preg¬ 
nancy, of labour, normal ami abnormal, and of the 
puerpemini and tho return of the organs to their 
noil-pregnant condition. Strictly speaking, these 
processes are normal and physiological, and in rier- 
fectly natural conditions require little or no skilled 
help nr assistance. But, while theoretically this 
may be sri, it is still the case that these processes 
cacji produce an eifeefc on the female organism 
which results in great modi I i cat inns of the ordinary 
vital functions, so that ilia condition is one of con¬ 
tinued physiological tension, which at any moment 
may pass into a pathological or abnormal"condition 
in which skilled assistance is of the utmost im¬ 
portance. There can further he no doubt that 
many in 11 nenccs at work in states of civilisation 
tend greatly to increase tho dangers of the repro¬ 
ductive process, so that tho mom hers of highly 
civilised communities are peculiarly liable to dis¬ 
aster; but at the same time the rudest savages are by 
.no menus free from these risks, and the care which 
most of them take of their women during pregnancy 


and parturition amply proves how conscious they 
arc of this fact (but sec COUVADJS). The dangers 
with which the reproductive process is nssociafed 
may be in some measure realised when it is under- 
stood that during pregnancy women are liable to be 
affected by many of the ordinary diseases in an 
aggravated form, which may give rise to premature 
expulsion of tlioovnm—abortion—a process in itself 
attended by grave dangers \ that during mrturi* 
lion the child may present by some part of the body 
other than the head, causing increased difficulty, 
often impossibility of spontaneous delivery; that 
there may be some disproportion between tho size 
of tho child’s head and the pelvis, due to disease or 
deformity; that from disease or exhaustion the 
uterus nmy lie incapable of expelling its coil louts; 
that after the birth of the child tho natural pro¬ 
cesses for checking hemorrhage from the site of 
the placenta may be at fault, or again the retention 
of a Mood-clot or fragments of placenta may expose 
Die patient to tho risks of septicaemia or blood- 
poisoning. These are but a tithe of the dangers 
which surround the reproductive process, hut they 
give an ample explanation of the existence of a 
science and art of obstetrics by which these and 
similar dangers may be obviated. With regard to 
parturition itself it may Ira noted that the great 
majority of labours (05 per cent.) arc natural—i.e. 
the head presents, and they arc spontaneously 
accomplished within twenty-four bourn. Blit in 
civilised countries, and under tho best practice, it 
is estimated that one in 120 women dies within a 
fortnight after labour. It would bo out of place 
in a work of this kind to enter into the details of 
this science, but a sketch of the history of Us 
origin and development may be of interest. 

Until about the begin 7ung of the lGth century 
the piaclicc of obstetrics was mainly cm pi ideal. It 
w as founded on experience and superstition, and 
■was in gicat measure destitute of an anatomical or 
physiological foundation. Such practice is seen in 
the present day among uncivilised races, ami we 
find procedures described as employed by the 
Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, and limiuins in vogue 
among the North American Indians and negroes at 
the present time. Dining the empirical period wo 
find, as we might expect, that the ordinary practice 
>vius wholly in tho hands of women. At first female 
friends and neighbours would perforin what kindly 
offices they could, but soon a distinct class of mid- 
wives arose, whoso experiences or special aptitude 
fitted them for the duty. All ordinary labours 
w’crc attended by them, anil they did not yield up 
a difficult case to thy surgeon or physician until 
they lmd exhausted a code of practice partly reason¬ 
able ns founded on experience, partly superstitious, 
hut often very elaborate. When these resources 
failed, the aid of the male practitioner, who com¬ 
bined the offices of priest and physician, was usually 
invoked, At first the aid yielded by these w T us 
largely based on superstition, consisting in charms, 
incantations, and invocation of special deities. 
Eilithyifi among the (Leeks and Lucnm among tho 
Bom fins were the chief deities presiding over child¬ 
birth, though among the Homans particularly a 
mini her of minor deities w r cre regarded as specially 
available for special complications, 'With the 
growth of medical knowledge the purely religi¬ 
ous office of the priest became detached from 
that of tho physician, and among the Egyptians 
in quite early times the physician became a 
separate functionary and rendered much more 
practical aid. The ignorance of tho annLomy of 
the organs involved greatly limited their practice, 
anil cases of difficult or delayed labour wore usually 
treated by Cmsarcnn (q.v.) section, or later by 
some form of embivotomy. 

The writings of Hippocrates (400 n.C,) contain 
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the earliest attempt to formulate a practice of 
obtfLo tries. White hi* writing* on this subject 

show keen observation and shrewd judgment, yet 
his impevfoet anatomical know led go led him into 
grave errors. Tho presentation of the head was 
the only way by which ho considered it possible 
that delivery could be effected, aiul theit cephalic 
turning was on joined by him in all coses where the 
head did not come tot. When this was found 
to be impossible, as in many cases it must have 
been, embryotomy ov Crcsaimu section were the 
only alternatives. For over 300 years the teach¬ 
ing of Hippocrates was practically unquestioned, 
until the study of anatomy in Alexandria, under 
the Ptolemies, served to clear up many of his errors, 
and so advance the art, To the knowledge of 
anatomy gained here is due the great advance in 
obstetrics shown by the (took physicians who 
practised in Romo about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Chief among these is ft orn .11 us 
(08-137 A.1),), who published a work * mi tlio 
diseases of women,' which shows a wonderful 
advance in the knowledge of the anatomy of the 
fonuilo organs of generation. lie further showed a 
knowledge of obstetrics which a long way ahead 
of Hippocrates. Ho insisted upon the safety of 
foot and breech presentations, and recommended 
and described the operation of podulic turning. 
Ho showed the importance of posture in favouring 
difficult labours, and gave careful instruction for 
tho performance of various destructive operations. 
After ft or amis came Galon (born 130 A.D.), who gave 
an account of obstetric art as it existed at that 
time, but whoso anatomy was very defective as 
compared with that of Soramis, Ilis teaching and 
opinions scorn to have largely iiifinenccil the 
Persians, and through them the Arabs, for their 
rnctico all through the middle ugos seems to have 
eon founded on Galen, Probably about the 4th 
century a remarkable book was published by 
Moscluon, Perl ton <7 unaiheion JPafnon, which is 
sometimes, though not quite correctly, called the 
first obstetric work published. It is based on 
Soramis, and shows a much sounder anatomical 
knowledge than Galen possessed. Three hundred 
years later Paulas /Eginobus published a work on 
this subject which is really a compilation from 
previous authors, and shows no advance oh 
Mosohion. From this time until the beginning of 
the 15th century it may be wabl that obstetrics 
made no progress. Indeed, with the fall of the 
Roman empire this, like other arts and sciences, 
fell on evil days, and the knowledge was in 
groat measure lost and its practice degenerated, 
gradually passing into the hands of the lowest 
and most degraded women. All trace of the 
earlier teaching was lost with the knowledge of 
the anatomical principles on which it rested; 
practice was regulated by the grossest superstition 
and ignorance, and the mule practitioner was never 
allowed to enter a lying-in room save as a last 
resort. Indeed, tlio practice of midwifery by men 
was for ninny centuries In Europe regarded as 
a crime and tui offence against morula, and so late 
as 1522 Wcrtt of Hamburg, who donned female 
attire in order to permit his attending and studying 
a coho of labour,-was detected and publicly burned 
at the stake. And a hundred years later a Dr 
Wiliughby, an English man, whoso daughter was 
a mid wife, crawled into a darkened room on bin 
hands and lames in order to assist her at a difficult 
labour 1 Nothing could have been more deplorable 
than tlio state of obstetric practice during tlnn 
period, and the .suffering and mortality resulting 
from this condition .of affairs could not be easily 
estimated. 

The first indication of a new order of affairs is found 
in the training of midwives in the medical school 


of Salerno about the beginning of the 16th century. 
Some time previously this school had inaugurated 
the study o[ anatomy, and the light shed thereby 
had its infill once on the dark and degraded practice 
of obstetrics. Progress was, however, slow, and it* 
practice still largely remained in the hands of 
women, to whom clung the superstition of the dark 
ages. Yet in the hands of anatomists like Vesalius, 
Fallopius, Berongaiius, and surgeons such as Parti, a 
scientific basin was again being laid, ami the know¬ 
ledge of SoYomia and Mostchion being rediscovered. 
And, while all ordinary labours were managed by 
women, the surgeons were called in to assist when 
a difficulty arose. IJy them turning was redis¬ 
covered, and embryotomy, Ikcsarean section, &c. 
were restored ami developed oil nioro scientific prin¬ 
ciples, By-and-by, especially in France, the prac¬ 
tice of obstetrics by surgeons gradually gained 
ground, though there, and still more elsewhere, 
its practice by men lay under a reproach. TJio 
invention of the obstetric forceps by the Chamber- 
lens, about the beginning of the 17th ceuLniy, gave 
a great impulse to the art. In 166S Mauriceau 
published his Tmttesc, which mil through seven 
editions, mid was for long the standard work on the 
subject. It was translated into English by Hugh 
Chambcrleu in 1072, and ib seems to be about this 
time that men began generally to engage in the 
practice of midwifery: Havvey, tho ChamherienH, 
and others Look ib up in England j whilst Ha 
Valliere, the min Licks of Louis aIV., by employ¬ 
ing Julian Clement, a surgeon of high eminence, 
in her first confinement in 11363, did much to estab¬ 
lish the practice in Franco. 

Since the revival of tho study of anatomy and 
physiology the progress of scientific obstetrics bus 
boon steady mid sure. The reproach under which 
its practice so long lay lias been entirely removed, 
mm the colleges of physicians, wliich at one time 
refused their fellowships to any one engaged in 
obstetric practice, now receive them on tlio same 
terms as other physicians, and all medical licens¬ 
ing bodies demand an adequate knowledge of its 
theory and practice from every candidate ior their 
diplomas. The science and pvactico have been bnilt 
up by a host of workers, the mere mention of whose 
mimes hero space precludes. But it may be of use 
tu indicate some of the great ad maces and dis¬ 
coveries on which the art rests. 

(1) The Rediscover if af Pmlalic Version or Tvrn- 
inf /,—In 1550 Parc described this operation, whose 
value had been recognised and its method described 
in the 1st century by Somiuifl. This had been 
lost to practice since the 7lb century. Par6 showed 
how it could be performed, anti pointed out its 
advantages in saving fatal life; and it is certain 
many clultlven were delivered safely by tins means 
whose lives could not have been otliorwise saved. 
The operation has been extended ami modified in 
various ways since, but that described by Par6 is 
at the present day the one most usually performed. 

(2) The Invention of the Forceps.— About the 
end of the lGlh or beginning of the 17th century, 
the forceps was invented by fir Peter CJiamberlen, 
a son of a William Chamberlen, a Huguenot 
refugee, living in England (sec Forceps). The 
secret, long kept, ultimately leaked out, and by 
1747 the instrument was generally known and em¬ 
ployed. The original instrument was modified by 
Levrefc of Paris, Smellic and Simpson in Great 
Britain \ and, more recently, its cwiatriwiion has 
been elaborated by Taniier of Paris on wlml is 
called the 1 axis-tniolion' principle. It may safely 
ho said that no. single invention has lieon more 
successful in saving life and relieving suffering. 

(3) The Employment of Aniestfieiics.—hi 1847 
Sir James Simpson first employed chloroform 
anesthesia to relievo tho pain of lab our, and this 
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certainly marks one of the most beneficent 
advances in the bin Lory of obstetrics—probably 
the greatest since the invention of the forceps, 
besides relieving and abol tailing untold suffering 
in ordinary labour, Lt permits the performance of 
many operations and the correction of untoward 
conditions which previously were impossible or 
irremediable. It should lie added that Hypnotism 
(q.v.) has within recent years been employed on 
the Continent for the same purpose. 

(4) The Employment of Antiseptics and the Pre¬ 
vention of Puerperal Fever .—Till 1870 the great 
scourge of maternity hospitals, and also a frequent 
cause of disaster in private practice, was the pre¬ 
valence of outbreaks of puerperal fever or septic- 
lemia. In tliat year the teaching of Lister began 
to inilueiice obstetric practice, and since then 
rigorous antiseptics are the rule in all maternity 
hospitals. Tims a mortality reaching in many 
instances to 6 per cent of all cases has heeu 
reduced almost to zero, and this opprobrium of 
obstetric practice lias been removed. 

The Leaching of midwifery is provided for in the 
curricula of all Ihe medical schools of the United 
Kingdom. In most a three months’ course of 
lectures with attendance on a certain number of 
cases is demanded of each student. Tha Scottish 
universities require attendance on a six months’ 
course of 100 lectures, besides practical training by 
the bedside. As 1ms been said, the licensing bodies 
demand an adequate knowledge of midwifery from 
every candidate for a license to practise; and 
further, at every maternity hospital the training of 
nurses by lectures and demonstration is regularly 
carried on. Tho ignorant midwife of the past is 
thus being replaced by trained women, who are 
competent to undertake the management of all 
ordinary casey of labour, There is, however, con¬ 
siderable room for improvement in the braining and 
certification of these inulwives. In recent years, in 
Ch eat Britain and elsewhere, the facilities offered to 
women to obtain a full medical training are being 
greatly increased, and it is nob unlikely that in 
course of time a very large part of the practice in 
this department, at the present undertaken hymen, 
may be transferred to women. And that properly 
educated women are capable of undertaking all 
the responsibilities of tins department of practice 
is shown by such cases as those of Mesdaiurs 
Boivin and Lac handle, who (in the words of 
Velpeau), ‘although the pupils of liaudelocquc, 
were not afraid to shake oil, to a certain extent, 
tire yoke of his scientific authority, uiul whose high 
position and dignity form the starting-point of a 
new era for the science of obstetrics in raids. 1 

too amongst English works on the hubjeofc those of 
Plnyfflir and llamas; American, those of Limit mid l’nrviu, 
ami the American System of Obstetrics ; tho French 
treat iso by Tarnicr and BuJin; and Gorman works by 
Sclivocdor, ftplegelberg, and Wmckcl (all of which have 
heeu translated). Seo also articles in this work on ABOR¬ 
TION, O/EHAIIEAX OPERATION, FCBTUH, FORCEPS, PflKG- 
NANCY, &C. 

Ocarina, a recent Italian toy-instrument of 
flute-like sound, made of pottery, and shaped like 
the body of a bird {without head or neck). 

Occam, William. See Ockham. 
Occasionalism. See Descartes. 

Occlcve, Thomas. See IIoculevh. 

Occlusion, a term applied to the solution of 
a gas by a melted solid—as of oxygen by melted 
silver—which gas is given up by the melted 
material when it solidifies, so that in tho case of 
silver the metal sometimes * spits ' or gives oh' the 
gas in bubbles, thereby roughening its otherwise 
smooth surface. Sometimes the gas is absorbed or 
1 occluded * (in a wider seme) oven though the 
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metal be nob fused—a g. hydrogen gas by cold 
palladium, carbonic oxide by ml-liot cast-iron. 

OccnltfttioilS(LaLocc«ffa?/o, 1 a conceal in out’) 
are neither more nor less than ‘eclipses; blit the 
latter term is eon fined by usage to the obscuration 
of the sun by the moon, and of the moon by the 
earths shadow, while the former is restricted to 
the eclipses uf stars or planets by the moon. 
Occultations arc phenomena of frequent} occur¬ 
rence; they are confined to a belt of the heavens 
about 10 u 17^' wide, situated parallel to and on 
both sides of tho equinoctial, and extending to 
equal distances north and south of it, being tho 
bolt within which the moon’s orbit lies. These 
phenomena serve ns data for the measurement of 
the moon’s parallax; and they are also occasionally 
employed in tlie calculation of longitudes. 

Occultism • See Machc, Alchemy, Astro- 
loci y, Theosophy. 

Ocean, generally the body of salt water tliafc 
separates continent from continent, embracing 
altogether about LhrcG-iiflhs of the whole surface 
of the earth. The separate oceans are the Atlan tic, 
separating America from ICmope and Africa; tlm 
Pacific, between America and Asia; tho Indian, 
lying south of Asia, and limited on tho cast and 
west by Australasia aiul,South Africa; the Arctic, 
surrounding tho north pole; and the Antarctic, sur¬ 
rounding the south pole. There .arc articles on the 
several oceans, and the physical features and 
characteristics of the ocean will bo described under 
Sea. 

Oc eania, a name tfoinelimcs given to the fifth 
division of the globe, comprising all the islands 
which intervene between the, south-eastern shores 
of the continent of Asia and the western shores 
of America. It naturally divides itself into three 
great sections—the Malay AithipclngV), AwAmhwaa 
or Melanesia, and Polynesia (q.v.), 

Ocelot {Pel is pard(dts) is a species, with several 
varieties, which is confined to the New World, 
and ranges from Arkansas in the north to Pata¬ 
gonia. These animals are inhabitants of forests, 
and very expert in climbing trees. Their prey con¬ 
sists in great part of birds. They are beauti¬ 
fully marked and coloured. The coloration varies 
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considerably, but the ground tint is always a rich 
red or tawny colour, hi on ding linely with the dark 
brown on the margins of tho open spots, of which 
tli ere are chains along the sides; tho head, neck, 
and legs being also variously spotted or barred 
with dark brown or black, 

Ochil Hills, a pastoral range occupying parts 
of the Scottish counties of Stirling, Perth, and 
Clackmannan, and extending from the vicinity of 
Stirling north-east to tho Firth of Tay. It is 
24 ^ miles in length, and about 12 in breadth, 
Chief sin Limits are Benelcugh (2363 feet), Dumnyafc 
(1375), and King’s Seat (2111). The hills, which 
are formed chielly of gveensLono and basalt, contain 
silver, copper, and iron ores, See Beveridge’s 
Between the Ovhils and the Forth (1888). 
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OcIlillO, Dernakdino, Italian reformer, was 
born ab Siena in 1487, and joined the Franciscan 
Observants, but in 1534 changed to the Capuchin 
order, as being more strict. In four years' time lie 
ms vicar-gcneral of the order, having already 
before joining it gained the reputation of a man of 
great piety niul eloquence, In 1542 lie was sum- 
inoned to Home to answer to the Inquisition for 
certain evangelical tendencies which had been 
manifested in sovmons delivered by him at Venice 
three years before, and had been much talked 
about. Warned by Cardinal Con tar ini, Ocliino 
turned back at Bologna and fled to Geneva, where 
Calvin gave him a welcoming hand, Tn December 
1545 lio was appointed preacher to the Italian com 
gregalion in Augsburg, but fourteen months later 
was driven from the city by the advent of the 
imperial troops. From this time Ocliino was 
dogged by misfortune, and was never able to stay 
long in any one place. He first found refuge in 
England, invited there by Crannier; lie was made 
pastor to the Italian exiles and given a prebend 
in Canterbury Cathedral. In England lie wroLe 
the Tragedy 3 a scries of dramatic dialogues trans¬ 
lated from the original Latin into English by 
Bishop Ponob, which is believed to have lmd some 
influence upon Milton’s Paradise Lost, At Mary's 
accession (1653) Ocliino lied to Switzerland, mid 
ministered to the Italian exiles in Zurich for ten 
years. Then the publication of Thirty Dialot)?ics f 
ono of which the Calvinists stated to contain a 
defence of polygamy, occasioned his being banished 
precipitately from the canton. In the dialogue in 
question Ocliino states expressly and repeatedly 
that f polygamy is immoral;’ but, being a man of 
inquiring, questioning intellect, ho at the sumo 
time threw out the suggestion that thore might bo 
individual cases in ■which it might perhaps bo 
permissible, provided the individual wore quito 
certain he had God’s approval. Ochiuo fled to 
Poland, but was soon driven thence by an edict 
directed against all foreigners, and died in flight 
at tichlackftu in Moravia in the end of 1554. See 
Life by Benrafcli (Eng. turns. by Holcn Ziminorn, 
1870). 

OcliroS are native pigments consisting of clays 
or earths composed chiefly of silica and alumina, 
along with oxide of iron or more rarely with other 
oxides. Some are found in a natural state fine 
enough to bo used after being simply washed. The 
two important classes of ochres are the yellow and 
the 2 ’cd, the colouring material of the former being 
the hydrated oxide of iron, and that of the latter 
tho red or sesquioxide. Umber (q_.v.), which is 
classed with the ochres, contains mangiineso us well 
as oxide of iron. Yellow ochres tiro reddened by 
being burned. Most of the ochres cun be prepared 
artificially, but these are not so safe for artists’ 
purposes as tho native earths, The latter aye 
remarkable for thoir stability, as can bo seen in 
many pictures by tiio old masters. Yellow ochre 
and Roman oohre are much used both by artists 
and house-painters, and so also (but the first more 
by artists) are the red ochres, known as light rod, 
Indian red, ami Venetian red. This last, however, 
is an artificial product, and, although it is an 
oxide of iron colour, it contains no earthy base, so 
that correctly speaking it is not an ochre. _ Ochre 
is found in several English counties, but it is most 
largely worked in Anglesey ^ anil Devonshire. 
About 12,000 tons arc raised in some years, tho 
value of which is roundly £2 per ton. It occurs in 
many other conntries, there being largo deposits of 
it in Canada The earthy or powdery varieties of 
some of tlio loss common metallic compounds found 
native arc called ochres by mineralogists, Among 
these there are bismuth ochre, antimony ochre, 
nickel ochre, ami ohromo ochre. 


Ocliterlony* Sin David, British gcnoral, was 
horn of Scottish (Forfarshire) descent, ab Boston, 
Massachusetts, on 12th February 1758, went out 
to India as a cadet at eighteen, and was made 
lieu tenant-colon el in 1803. In the following year 
ho defended Delhi against Holkar; but his greatest 
services were rendered against the Uoorkbus. In 
1814 he stormed their hill •farts one after the other, 
and compelled them to sue for peace; on the re¬ 
newal of the war in 1815 he snub up their prin¬ 
cipal chief in the hill-fort of Malinin, forced it to 
surrender, and penetrated to within a few miles of 
the Nepalese capital. Peace was again made \ 
and the treaty Sms remained in force down to the 
present time. # Ochterlony was made (1 tS16) a 
baronet for his success. lie rendered excellent 
service in the Vindori and Mali mtta wars of 1817 
and 1818. Ho died at Meerut, 15th July 1825. 

OcElmrn (more usually in the Latinised form 
Occam), William of, surnamed Doctor Sinpdam 
ct Invincibilis, a famous 14b In century schoolman, 
was bom iu England, at Ockham in Surrey, but 
when is not known; the date usually given is 
1,370 or 1380. Ho entered tho Franciscan order, 
and studied ab Oxford and Paris, being a pupil, 
afterwards the rival, of Duns Bentos, It seems 
nob to be correct that he took part in the contest 
between Philip the Fair of France and Boniface 
VIII., the famous Disputatio super Potentate 
Protlalis Pcdcsuc, . , commimt, usually attributed 
to him, having been probably written by another. 
But in the revolt of the Franciscans against Pope 
John XXII. atPcmgin in 1322 he did take part, 
being one 'of the most active in the movement. 
After four months' imprisonment at Avignon he 
repaired to Munich, and found there a defender iu 
tho Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom lie in his turn 
defended stoutly against the temporal pretensions 
of the pope. In 1342 he eeems to have become 
general of tho Franciscans, Besides insisting on 
the independent divine right of temporal rulers, and 
so in some measure cleaving the way for modern 
constitutional ideas, Ockham won greater fame as 
the revivor of Nominalism (q.v.), for which lie won 
a final victory ovor the rival Koalisinj chiefly by 
setting forth its real meaning in plain and simple 
language. He seems to have (lied at Munich in 
1340. Ilia views on civil government are expounded 
in Super Poteslatc Summi Pontificis octo Quws* 
iionnm Decmones (1339-42) and Trmtatvs do 
Jnrisdktionc Impemtoris in Cciusis MatrinioiiictU- 
buy y iiis philosophical views in Stemmct Lcgices 
(1488) and the commentary on tho Sentences of 
Peter the Lombard, and Ids theological in this last 
and the 'fractalus dc Sacramento Allan's (1516). 
Bee T. M. Lindsay in Brit. Quart . limeiv (1S72). 

Ocklcy, Simon (107v8~1720), Orientalist, was 
educated at Oxford, and in 17H became Arabic pro¬ 
fessor, His Hi story of the Saracens (2 vols. 1708- 
18; long a standard, though not based on thebest 
authorities) was partly written in a debtor’s prison, 

O’Connell, Daniel, 1 the Liberator,’ greatest of 
Irish patriots and orators, was born near Caliir- 
civecn in County Kerry, August C, 1776. lie was 
the eldest sou of Morgan O’Coimell, brother of the 
childless Maurico O'Connell, then head of an eld 
Catholic family, whose chief seat was Darryimne 
Abbey. He was early adopted by his uncle, ab 
whose house most of bin boyhood was spent. He 
was placed, together with his brother, in January 
1791 ab the college of Sb Diner, the president of 
which, Dr StnpyBon, foresaw bis unusual promise, 
In August 1792 they wont fco tho college at Douay, 
which was suppressed at tlio end of tfie year, and 
it was uob without danger that the hoys made their 
escape by Calais to England. To the eiul of his 
life O'Donnell never forgot hi* glimpse of dominant 
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resolution. He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1794, 
worked hard, and was called to the Irish Imr in 
May 1798. lie was soon drawn, like most eager 
young Irishmen, into imlitical agitation, and it 
appears probable that lie hud some connection with 
the conspiracy of 1798, Liao unhappy issue of which 
cured him fov life of all love for secret societies. 
At the same time the scandalous scenes at state 
trials, the degraded condition of his co-religionists, 
and the shameful circumstances attending the 
Union already shaped for him the politics of his 
life, The average professional earning?* of lu» first 
four years were only £180, hub thereafter these rose 
rapidly. In 1802‘lie married his cousin, Mary 
O’Connell, who bore him five sons ami three 
daughters, ami with whom he lived till her death 
in 1836 in uninterrupted happiness. He joined the 
bin ns ter circuit, and went on it for twenty-two 
years. He soon became famous ns a counsel, ns 
well as an unrivalled cross*examiner of Irish wit¬ 
nesses, and ere long was plunged in an enormous 
practice, amid which lie yet contrived to find lime 
for the convivialities of that day and for a large 
measure of political agitation. The wide popularity 
of ‘ the Counsellor’—to the last a favourite title 
among his Irish admirers—was due to his fearless* 
ness and mofewdowiA dexterity, his boisterous wit 
mui good-humour, his constant tact ami readiness 
in reply, and not lefcft to the violent language lie 
often employed in court, which lie defended in later 
tlu-y.s as a necessary means to awaken the slumber¬ 
ing spirit and self-respect of Catholics. Their 
hopes, which lmd been raised by the pledges given 
at the Union, soon sank low, aud O’Connell now 
filing himself into the agitation for their rights, 
quickly distanced Keogh anil other timid leaders 
of the party, and hy the beginning of 1811 sfcoud 
out as its virtual chief. 

Grattan's motion in favour of emancipation was 
carried in March 1813, hut his bill was lost in com¬ 
mittee, The * securities ’ it proposed were most dis¬ 
tasteful to the Catholic bishops, and O’Connell, 
ever a devoted churchman, supported them in their 
policy in opposition to Grattan. The timid 
counsels of the pope, > then a pensioned prisoner 
of Napoleon, were displeasing to the Catholic 
party, but it was 0’Connell's own conscientious 
convictions that nothing short of repeal would be 
permanently satisfactory tlmt made him fight 
resolutely against all compromise. Mis attacks 
on the 1 beggarly corporation 5 of Dublin, then an 
Grange stronghold, brought him a challenge from 
Sir J. N. D’Esterre, and in the duel that ensued 
his pistol unfortunately infiictcd a fatal wound, on 
his antagonist, February 1, 1815. O’Connell was 
filled with lifelong remorse; lie settled a pension 
on the widow, and never till his latest day passed 
tlio dead mein’s bouse without uncovering his head 
and breathing a prayer. At the same time he 
registered a solemn vow never to go out again. 
His limy invectives brought him in the course of 
his lifetime many challenges, but only once did he 
allow himself to accept another—from Peel in the 
September of 1815. The duel was only prevented 
by his being nr res toil on his wife's information and 
hound over to keep the peace. Meantime the 
Catholic cause languished ; Grattan died in 1S20, 
and Plunket took up his mantle, but again the 
Louis threw out the bill. The visit of George IV. 
to Ireland in August 1821 raised hopes only to be 
nipped in the bud, while famine and commercial 
insecurity paralysed the public eon fid once, In 
1823, at the moment of deepest gloom, O’Connell 
formed on a broad anil popular basis the Catholic 
Association, and before the end of the year had 
brought the priests into it. At first they showed 
much disinclination to join in the agitation, prefer¬ 
ring the old policy of ‘dignified silencep but, once 


they entered heartily into it, the movement hecamo 
for the first time really national and irresistible. 
The Association was a gigantic system of organisa¬ 
tion, perfectly new to Ireland, and aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm from sea to sea. By the 
‘Catholic Kent’ a large sum of money was raised 
for its purposes, a penny a month not being too 
little as a test of membership. By the end of 1824 
it had grown to a formidable power, the average 
weekly rent for its last three months being as 
much as £500. The government in alarm brought 
in a bill to suppress the Association, but it dissolved 
itself, March 18, 1826. The Irish forty-shilling 
freeholders now began to find courage to oppose 
their landlords at the elections. Watevfovtl was 
carried in 1826, and O’Connell himself stood for 
Clare in 1828, and was carried amid enormous 
enthusiasm, yet perfect order. The Ohms election 
set the whole country aflame; the lord-lien ten ant. 
Lord Anglesey, foreboded insurrection, and oven 
the Ivon Duke was appalled at the pyospcct; hut 
O’Connell saw that an outbreak would ruin the 
Catholic cause on tlio very eve of its triumph, and 
with magical effect ended the agitation. In 1829 
the measure of relief passed at last, ad mi Ming 
Catholics to parliament, repealing tlio oath or 
abjuration, and modifying that of supremacy, tho 
‘securities’ being Urn abolition of the forty-shilling 
francliisc and raising flic qualification to £10. On 
the 16 th Til ay 1829 O’Connell came to take his seat, 
and was heard at the bar as to his right to escapo 
the old oaths. He spoke calmly and admirably, 
hut the House refused his claim hy 190 to 40. He 
went down to Clare like a conqueror, Avas returned 
unopposed, and took Iris seat at the beginning of 
1S30, then fifty-five years old. At the now election 
oij the king’s death lie was returned for Waterford. 

Much of the good effect of 1829 was lost by tho 
unnecessary insult to a sensitive people of not 
allowing its champion to lake Iris seat wiLhonb 
re-election, still more l>y the fact that no Catholics 
were appointed to the bench, and by the placing in 
the hands of the lord-lien tenant the power to sup¬ 
press arbitrarily by proclamation any assembly 
that seemed to him clangorous. O’Connell now 
formed a now society for lfepral, ‘The Friends of 
Ireland of all Religious Persuasions,’ which was 
quickly suppressed, only to bo revived as often as 
suppressed by a succession of others under new 
names and forms so ns Lo elude the letter of the 
law. Ho denounced the ministry of Wellington 
and Peef, ami tried in 1830 to embarrass them by 
an unjustifiable letter recommending a run upon 
gold. In the face of the threatened prosecution 
against Iiim in 1831 he temporised and so saved 
himself. In the same year ho became King’s 
Counsel, tlio honour having been kept back as 
long as possible. It was at this period that he 
declined the challenge of Hardingc, the ehief- 
sccreiary. Liberal in every part of Iris imperial 
policy, during the Reform struggle lio supported 
the Whigs, as later lie advocated free trade in corn, 
negro emancipation, the removal of the disabilities 
of the Jgavs, the cause of Poland, not to speak of 
universal suffrage, and the drastic reformation of 
11 le House of Lords. In tlic autumn of 1830 tho 
potato crop had been very poor, and much misery 
wim the result in Ireland. Under O’Ctiimoll'H 
advice the people declined to pay tithes, and 
that winter disorder was rampant everywhere. 

Ho had sat last for Kerry, when at the general 
election of 1832 ho was returned for Dublin. At 
this time he nominated about half of the candidates 
returned, while three of his bohr and two of his 
sons-in-law composed his 1 household brigade.’ Of 
the 105 Irish members hut 23 were Tones; while 
of the 82 Liberals as many as 46—his famous * tail ’ 
—were declared Repealers. The severest of all 
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coercion acta hitherto in force was that of 1833, 
against which 0’Council fought in tlm House of 
Commons with masterly courage and ability. The 
disgraceful interruptions and outrageous insults of 
his opponents somewhat excuse the violence of his 
tone and the vulgarity of such phrases as ‘beastly 
hullo wings,’ till then* if not since, unfamiliar to 
the ears of the House of Com mans. Soon after 
this he was forced against his hotter judgment by 
Lear gun O’Connor, the Freeman's Journal, and his 
more ardent followers to bring the Repeal move¬ 
ment prematurely into parliament. On April 22, 
1834, ho spoke nearly seven hours for a committee 
to inquire into the Act of Union. The debate 
lasted nine nights, and the motion was defeated 
by 523 to 38. The Whigs under Lord Melbourne 
came into power in 1835, and, Repeal being for the 
time sot aside as hopeless, O’Connell would have 
accepted office had not the king intervened to for- 
hid it, and certainly for the next live years 1m gave 
the Whigs a steady support. His phrase 1 a bloated 
buffoon, applied to Lord Alvanley, brought a chal¬ 
lenge which was refused, hub his son Morgan went 
out in his stead, and two shots wore fired, D* Israeli, 
who had solicited O’Connoil's help in bis canvass for 
High Wycombe iu 1832, now attacked him fiercely 
at the Taunton election in 1835. In a speech at 
Dublin O’Comioll retorted by calling him 1 a inis- 
crcant, 1 ‘a liar,’ ‘a disgrace to his species, 1 anil 
* heir’tit-law of the blasphemous thief who died 
upon the cross.’ D’Eraoli now sought to earn a 
cheap reputation as a . fire-eater by challenging 
Morgan O'CoimeU in his father’s Btead, but the 
challenge was declined. That year O’Connell 
visited the north of England ami Scotland, received 
everywhere by enormous crowds full of curiosity 
and mtore.st. 'An incident in the Carlow election 
of 1835 brought upon him from unscrupulous and 
watchful enemies tho charge of having pocketed 
money to procure a man a seat, but fclio inquiry 
only brought out that he was grossly careless in 
managing affairs, and left no real stignia on his 
character. One of the most common Tory slanders 
upon him was that Repeal was nob so much tho 
object of ‘the big Bcggarman ’ as the Repeal rent; 
but it must he remembered that Lo serve his country 
ho surrendered a very lucrative practice at the bar 
(worth £7000 a year, as he told the IIouso of Com¬ 
mons) and all hope of professional promotion, that 
though as much as £10,000 of tribute flowed yearly 
into his hands ho expended it faithfully in the 
cause, and, in spite of the large fortune bequeathed 
by his uncle in 1825 and a subscription of £50,000 
in 1829, died worth scarcely a thousand pounds. 
Tho vast hospitality lie exercised was a necessity 
of his position, and, if it is true that he brought 
his own sons into parliament, it cannot ho said that 
lie ever sot aside a really good candidate in their 
favour. Ireland trusted him, and to tho end lie 
justified her trust. 

Mulgravc and Drummond governed Ireland so 
mildly and impartially that O’Connell was prepared 
to abandon the Repeal agitation in the prospect of 
at last obtaining justico for his country, in 1836 
ho was unseated on petition for Dublin—his ex¬ 
penses in defending wore £20,000; those of the peti¬ 
tioners, £-10,000. lie was now returned for Kil kenny, 
nearly £8500 being at once raised for his expenses, 
He had loyally supported the Whigs at the risk of 
waning popularity in Ireland, but lie began to /eel 
misgivings us he saw his dreams of justico to Ire¬ 
land vanishing into a more and more distant future. 
In tho November of 1837 lie denounced the men in 
a Dublin strike and was hooted at in tho streets, 
and on 28lli February 1838 lie was severely repri¬ 
manded by the Speaker for attributing perjury to 
tho Tory committees in the House of Commons. 
That same year the Mastership of the Rolls was 


offered, him hut declined. In August lie founded 
his ‘Precursor Society,’ and on April 15, 1840, his 
famous Repeal Association, the members of which 
were grouped in three classes—volunteers who .sub¬ 
scribed or collected £10 a year, mcmbcis who sub¬ 
scribed £1, and associates who subscribed one shil¬ 
ling. That summer and autumn he addressed 
meetings incessantly, but yet the agitation lan¬ 
guished till the appearance of the Nation in 
October 1842 brought him the aid of Dillon, Duffy, 
Davis, Mangan, and Daunt. In 1841 O’Coimell 
lost his scat at Dublin, but found another at Cork, 
and in November lie was elected Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, On February 25, 1843 lie brought up the 
question of Repeal in the Dublin corporation in a 
splendid oration of four hours’ length, and carried 
it against Isaac lhifcb by 41 to 15. The agitation 
now leaped into prominence, and tho priests came 
pouring in to swell its strength. That year’s rent 
was £48,400; Conciliation Hall was built iu Dublin, 
and a magnificent ami perfect organisation arranged 
with great enthusiasm and perfect harmony. 
Even a Repeal police was instituted under a Head 
Pacificator. Arbitration, courts were formed, and 
a great mass of national literature disseminated. 
O’Connell travelled that same year 5000 miles. 
Monster meetings, attended by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, were held in every corner of Ireland, yet 
these were never mobs—nowhere was there crime 
or even drunkenness, thanks to Father Mathow. 
The greatest was that held on the Hill of Tam, 
15th August 1843, the attendance at which was 
estimated, by fclio Nation at three-quarters of a 
million, O’Connell had an innate horror of re¬ 
bellion and bloodshed— 1 lie who commits a crime 
adds strength to the enemy ’ was a favourite motto *, 
another, 1 no political change whatsoever is worth 
tho shedding of a einglo drop of human blood.’ 
Throughout a whole generation with wonderful 
skill he bad kept tho public mind ab a pilch of tho 
highest political excitement, yeb restrained ib from 
unconstitutional action, although ho often skated 
dangerously near the edge of inllnuimatory lan¬ 
guage. But now the Young Ireland party, with 
all the infallibility of youth and enthusiasm, began 
to grow impatient of the old chief's tactics?, mid, 
impelled by their enthusiasm and certain of the 
speecly surrender of the government, O'Connell 
allowed himself in his speeches Lo outrun his 
Letter judgment. Bub this time Wolfing ton was 
resolute in Ins measures, and poured 35,000 men into 
Ireland. A great mooting was fixed ab Clontarf 
for Sunday, October 5, 1843, bub it was proclaimed 
the day before. O’Connell, apprehensive of a bloody 
scene, issued a counter-proclamation abandoning 
the meeting. Early in 1844 ho was tried with his 
son and five of his chief supporters for a conspiracy 
to raise sedition, and after a trial extending over 
twenty-three days was found guilty, and ultimately 
on May 30 sentenced to twelve months'imprison¬ 
ment, a bne of £2000, and £5000 security for good 
behaviour for seven years. The House of Lords 
set aside the verdict as erroneous on September 4, 
and nt once bonfires blazed across Ireland from sea 
to sea. But during the fourteen weeks fclie^ Tribune 
lay in prison the disease seized him of which llnco 
years later he was to die. And he found that in 
his absence tho Young Ireland party had taken a 
forward step, and that his moral force policy was 
now discredited by the nme fiery youngspirits of 
his party, who began to talk in articles and songs 
of the 'lawfulness of physical resistance to the 
government. Ilis proposed scheme of federation 
and local parliaments found no favour, and lie with¬ 
drew it, alleging that it won merely a ruse to gauge 
the Whig feeling of Ulster. He opposed Pool’s 
provincial ‘godless colleges,’and soon came an open 
split between him and Young Ireland, the members 
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of which seceded from the Association after angry 
disputes in 184(1. Next followed the potato famine. 
Huitvfccttou at the sufferings of his country, dummy 
fit the stalking shadow of famine, vexation at the 
broach in hit* party, consciousness of failure in the 
defeat project of his life, religious austerities m 
expiation of the errors of his youth, the progress 
of insidious disease, and last ot all a erafcy passion 
fov a young English girl* nmv combined to break 
down liis herculean frame. He left Ireland for 
the last time oil 26th January 1847* made a touch¬ 
ing hub scarce audible speech in the House of 
Commons on February 8, next went to 11 ns tings 
and to Folkestone, and as lio felt the hand of death 
upon him was filled with ft m-cat longing to reach 
Home. Boulogne, Purls, Aloulins, Lyons, Mar¬ 
seilles, and Genoa were tiiu slow stages of-the 
journey. At the last, after some days of delirium, 
lie died, May 15,1817- Hus heart by Id* own desire 
wad carried to Home, and buried in tbe church of 
Sb Agatha; his body rests in the tflusnevin Ceme¬ 
tery, Dublin, in a crypt at the base of an Irish 
round tower, 1 $5 feel high. 

Daniel O’Connell was framed by nature for Hie 
part lie had Lo play in life, Almost six feet high, 
of burly figure, giant strength, inexhaustible energy, 
anti enormous powers of work, lui had a splendid 
command of nervous language, and a mighty voice 
that rose high above tbe uproar of the crowd. A 
magnificent orator, trenchant, versatile, seh-pos- 
negpecl, sincere with all his exaggeration, ready in 
unstudied and effective retort, richly endowed with 
a coarse but genuine humour, and ever thoroughly 
Irish, bo controlled at will the wildest emotion a of 
an Irish mob, and passed with the ease of a master 
from bursts of passion and outrageous buffoonery to 
the tendered pathos. Ho was master of rill the 
artillery of vituperation, but ifc should be remem¬ 
bered in his do fence that lie was assailed all his life, 
the constant victim of a malignity ami hatred jiow 
difficult to realise. Even the Times newspaper 
stigmatised him as ‘an unredeemed and unredeem¬ 
able scoundieV and asked, like Cicero of another 
Cnfciliue, ‘How long shall such a wretch be toler¬ 
ated among civilised men V Yet l)'Connell \Vns no 
demagogue in the unworthy sense of that word, no 
socialist or advocate of strikes—he opposed the poor- 
laws of 1838 on the most unpopular grounds, and 
rejected the proffered alliance of the Oh artists, con¬ 
stantly denounced rebellion, and was unswerving in 
personal loyalty to the sovereign. He was no mere 
tool of Home, and never abused Protestants as 
such, but advocated a large tolerance in religion 
far beyond the ideas of cither his antagonists or his 
supporters, making for his aim a really Liberal 
Catholicism. that earned the mounted approbation 
of Mou till ember t and Lacordniro. His church policy 
was carried nut far heyoucl ids dreams in 1869, his 
fixity of tenure granted*by the Land Bill tjf .1870; and 
indeed the magnitude of the uieauuvs the imperial 
parliament 1ms since his time adopted lo heal the 
distresses of Ireland but shows how sound was 
his fitateamanuhip and how veal were the evils 
that he denounced. Yet together with all this 
good there was mixed much evil also, He was 
coiuse, scurrilous, cunning, violent, bombastic, 
unscrupulous, moro than Celtic in hi* looseness 
of phrase and exaggeration, bo often played Upon 
unworthy nations, and left behind him an in¬ 
heritance ol antagonism between classes in Ireland 
that 1ms done much to degrade and embitter the 
tone of public life. Hub it should never he forgotten 
that he taught Ins country to manage within con¬ 
stitutional limits the whole machinery of political 
i agitation, nml again aroused within her the spirit 
ot nationality and the instinct of freedom. He 
said himself with justifiable pride, ‘Grattan sat 
by the cradle of his country, and followed her 

hearse : it was left for me to sound the resurrec¬ 
tion trumpet, and to show that slic was not (load, 
bub sleeping. 1 With all his faults ho Was a great 
and sincere patriot, whoso devotion to tho best in¬ 
terests of Ireland will never fade from her remem¬ 
brance. 

Of O’L’onnell's published writings tliO most olm met er¬ 
istic is tho Letter to ike Earl of Shrewsbury ( 1842 ), His 
A[cn\oir of Inland) Native uml Saxon (1843), mwer wuv 
its second volume, and is poor nud inaccurate. IThcro is no 
adequate biography, though there are Lives by his bon 
John O’Connell (IMS), William Fagan (1847-18), M. 1. 
Cusack (1872), and a short Centenary Life by tho Knv. 
John O'Honrko (1875). .See \V, J. (rNoill Haunt’s Per- 
wnrd Ikcolkcti on a (2 vole. 18-18) ; Ids sou’s JtoroHcctfoiu 
ajid Experiences ditriiuf a Parliamentary Career from !8o3 
to JfyS (2 vols. 1849); W. li H. Leoky’s Leaders of Public 
Opinion in frtiuud, iiiujucafcionably tho ablest gk lima to 
of his character (new cil, 1871) j M. F, Cusack’s Speeches 
nml Public Letters of the Liberator (2 vols. 1875); Shaw 
Lcfevro’s Peel and O'Connell (1887); the excellent study 
by J. A. Hamilton in tlio ‘Statesmen’ scried (1888); 
and 1V\ J. Fitzpatrick’s authoritative and Invahmblo Cor* 
rcspondaiec of Daniel O'Connell, the Liberator (2 vols. 
1888). The dolightful letters to his wife and Archbishop 
id‘Hale, contained in the last, gave a now revelation into 
his character. Good articles on O’Connoll are thofjo by 

J. Hall in Macmillan's ffayazi)\c for July 1873, anil Mr 
Gladstone hi the Nineteenth Century for January 1889, 

O'Connor, Fjsakgus Edward, CharLi*fc, was 
horn in ITflUi nml was educated at Poi tarlinglun 
and Trinity College, Dublin, lie was called to the 
Irish bar, and entered parliament for Cork in 1832. 

At first a supporter of O'Connell, be. became 
estranged from hie lender, and devoted himself lo 
the cause of the working-claasos in England, Ilia 
great statuixi and strength, his eloquence and 
on LI msiasmi, gave him vast popularity as a leader, 
and by his paper, the No?' them Stur, he did much 
lo advance the cause of Char Li sin. Fleeted for 
Nottingham in 1847, he presented Llm monster 
petition in the April of the following year. In 
JSJ2 he was found lo he JujjJoJessly insane, and in 
1856 lie died. 

Oconto, capital of Oconto county, TOscunmn, 
on Green Bay, at tho mouth of the Oconto ltiver, 

149 miles by rail N. of Milwaukee. It has Urge 
steam sawmills, and exports pine lumber. Hop. 

4880. 

Octave (La t octcnmSy ‘eighth'), in the church 
calendar, is the eighth day after a festival, count¬ 
ing in the festival day itself; also, tbe week after a 
church festival.—In Music octavo is the interval 
between any musical note and its most perfect 
concord, winch is double Us pitch, ami occupies the 
position of the eighth note from ifc on the lUatonic 
scale. The name octavo i« often given to Lhe 
eighth note itself as well a* Lo the interval. 

Octavin, the sister of the Homan emperor 
Augustus, and wife of Mark Antony, distinguished 
for her beauty, her noble disposition, and womanly 
virtues. On the death of her first husband, Mur- 
celhm, she consented in 40 juj. to marry Antony, 
to make secure the reconciliation between him and 
her brother; but in a few year* Antony forsook lun* 
for Cleopatra. In 32 fl.c. war, long irievitable, 
broke out between Antony and Ociavlan ; and Lhe 
former crowned his insults by sending Ootavia u 
hill of divorcement. Hut no injury was too great 
to ho forgiven by Uds patient Gri&elda of the 
ancient world j and after her husband's death she 
brought up with maternal cave not only her own 
chilriioij by Antony, but also those of Cleopatra. 
J81ie diet! 11 li.c. 

OctsiYlzin* See Augustus. 

October (Lab. octo, 'eight') was tlie eighth 
month of theso-eallcd year of Komulus, hut became 
tho tenth when Niuna changed the eommonecmonb 
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of the year to tho first of January, though it 
retained Us original immo, notwithstanding the 
attempts made by the Roman senate, and the 
emperors Com modus and Iknnitian, who sub¬ 
stituted for a time the terms Faustinas, In vie tun, 
DoinitidiiuH. Many Roman and Greek festivals 
fell to be celebrated in this monbli, the most 
remarkable of which was tlic sacrifice at Rome of 
the October horse to the god Mars. 

Oe'toplis, a widely distributed genus of eight* 
annecl cuttle-fishes, the members of which (e.g. 0 . 
vulgaris in Europe, and 0, bairdii in America) 
usually live near shore, lurking among the rocks, 
preying upon crustaceans and molluscs. Tlio term 
is often extended to related geneva, such as Elcdone, 
and to other membors of the sub-order Octopnda, 
Thcso differ in many ways from the Dccapoda, 
such as Sepia and Loligo : thus, the suckers on tlio 
eight arms are sessile and without a horny ring; 
tlio body is more rounded, and there is no inter¬ 
nal residue of a shell. Of the half-hundred species 
some are large i thus, 0. vulgaris may have ten¬ 
tacles about 8 feot long, and 0. puncAains of 
tlio Pacific coasts oven twice as much. These are 
dwarfed, however, by the gigantic ton-armed Arclii- 
Lonthis, of which one specimen oxliibited in America 
had a head and body feet long and arms of 
BO feet, while another had a body twice as big. 



Common Octopus [Octopus vulgaris). 


Many fanciful descriptions have boon given M tlio 
Octopus, notably that by Victor Hugo in his 
Toilers of the Sea, in which the characters of 
ceplmlopod and polyp are dramatically combined. 
Largo specimens may of course act powerfully on 
tlio defensive, but by nature they arc timid, lurking 
animals, the conger eol and other voracious fishes 
being their most formidable foes. They are some¬ 
times caught in sunken pots, into which they creep, 
and the llcsli is used both as food and bait. The 
predominant colour is reddish, but it changes 
rapidly with that of the surroundings and with 
the temper of tlio animal, -which has also the 
power of discolouring the water by. a discharge of 
mky lluid. The eggs are enclosed in small trans¬ 
lucent sacs, and hundreds arc attached to a com¬ 
mon a talk which ib glued to tlio rook, and pro¬ 
tected and koptfree o?small seaweeds, &c. t by the 
female. For llioir general structure, see ClilMiALO* 
toda, Cal am auv, and Cuttle-fish. 

Octroi (Lat, audoritas, ‘authority *b a term 
which originally mount any ordinance authorised 
349 _ 


by the sovereign, and thcncc came to bo reslric- 
tivcly applied to a toll or Lax in kind levied from 
a very early period in France and oilier countries 
of nor them Europe on articles of food which parsed 
the barrier or entrance of a town. The octroi was 
abolished in Franco at the Revolution, but in 1798 
it was ro-established. Tlio octroi officers are 
entitled to search all carnages and individuals 
entering the gales of a town. Similar tuxes are 
raised in Italy and elsewhere. 

OTJnrry, Eugene (1796-1802), Irish antiquary. 
Sec I ICELAND, Vol. VI. p. 209. 

0 < 1 , the name given by Earon Reiclicnbach 
(q.v.) to a peculiar physical force which he thought 
ho had discovered, in lei mediate between electricity, 
magnetism, warmth, ami light, This force, accord¬ 
ing to him, pervades all nature, and manifests itself 
as a flickering flame or luminous appearance nt the 
poles of magnets, at the poles of crystals, and 
whorover chemical action is going on. All motion 
generates od ; and all the phenomena of mesmerism 
are ascribed to the workings of this od-force. See 
Hucbner, Dus Od (1854); Fechner, Erinncnnigcn 
an die letzlcn Tage dcs Odlehre (1876); and the 
Transactions of the Psychical Research Soe. ( 1883). 
Oilnl. Hee Allodium. 

4>(1<HcUo» See Fiumv^v Societies. 

Otic (Gr. ode , from aeido t *I sing’), a form of 
lyrical poetry associated in its supreme form with 
Llic name of Pindar, but practised with splendid 
success by many English poets. The Greek ode 
was simply a chant or poem arranged to be tiling 
to nn instrumental accompaniment, and all tlio 
variations of form tluit occurred were merely 
subjective, incapable of imitation, nnd conditioned 
only by the exigencies of tlio music, Archi¬ 
lochus was the first to expand the maple distioli 
into an epode; Aleman, to adopt the more com¬ 
plex form of tlio cannon or ode. Sappho, AIcjcub, 
and Anacreon carried it further, and shaped 
the lighter form of ode known to us, through 
the masterpieces of their greatest imitator, as Ibo 
Iloralian, Sbesichorus modified tho ode of Aleman 
by elaborating a triple movement, in which the 
metrical wave moving in the strophe was answered 
by tlio counter-wavo moving in the antistrophe, 
tho whole concluded by the epode t a blended echo 
of the two. Simonides adapted this elaborate 
form to Dorian music, and next followed Pindar, 
the greatest master of tho ode. His Farlhcnia or 
odes for virgins, his S/colia or di thy nimbi c odes in 
praiso of Dionysus, and bis encomiastic odes have 
all perished ; only bis Epinikia, or triumphal odes, 
reinain, These display an in finifce vnvioty of iMetri¬ 
cal ingenuity; no two odes have the same metrical 
structure, yet each obeys a definite structural law, 
and license there is none in its irregularity.^ The 
Humanist poets imitated the simpler vEtolian 
measures as they found them in^ Catullus and 
Horace; but many of our poets, taking Pindaric as 
synonymous with irregular, produced so-called odes 
whose only likeness to their great original wag 
fclioir ‘unshackled numbers/ Rut irregularity in 
verso is not allowable except, in cases where it is a 
natural aid grasped by the poetic mood in its 
moment of exaltation; for the most constant cltmm 
of poetry is the inevitobleness of cadence, which 
must never be lightly flung away unless to sub¬ 
serve another and still higher law—that of emotional 
necessity. It is only in the hands of a muster that 
the ode may safely* ho imitated in English; by all 
others the apparent artifice of the form and the 
necessary spontaneity of the impulse mny not be 
reconciled. 

Pen Jansoids odes are unequal; Herrick s, poor; 
Sponsor's ICpilhalctmiunh or marriage ode, is one of 
the most splendid triumph* of English poetry; and 
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Milton, in his magnificent poem, On ilic Morning 
of Christ's Nativity, /omul in this a form adequate 
for that poetic exaltation which was his habitual 
mood. Cowley was already an export in the 
Horatian otlo, when ho fell in with Pindar, and 
imitated him, in externals at least, in a number 
of elaborate com [millions, usually redeemed from 
dullness by hursts of undoubted poetic power. 
Thyden has left at least three immortal odes, To 
Hit stress Anne Killigrew, For Si Cecil in's Day, and 
Alexander's Feast; and Congreve wrote not only 
a few admirable, if formal, examples, but an ex¬ 
cellent critical Discourse on the Pindariquc Ode 
(1705). The match leas Oriiula, Lord Orrery, Am¬ 
brose Philips, Young, AkensidG, and Shad well 
followed after their hind; ami Gray, fivst drawn to 
this form by Gilborb West, translator of Pindar, 
produced in 1754 and 175ti^ liis two inimitable 
Pindaric odes, the Progress of Poesy and The IiarcL 
The exquisitely poetic, though not Pindaric, odes 
of Collins were given to the world somewhat 
earlier. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats and 
Tennyson poured some of their no!dost verse into 
this form, while modifying it further, whether as 
rcyidur —i.c. following a definite arrangement in 
fttanms, or as irregular, following no such arrange¬ 
ment. There are no finer odes or nobler poems in 
our language than Coleridge’s odes To the Departing 
Year and To France ; Wordsworth’s To Duty and 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood ; Shelley’s To the I Pest Wind, To 
a Skylark, To Liberty , and To Naples; ICeats’s 
odea To a Nightingale, On a Grecian Urn , and To 
A utumn ; Tennyson’s funeral ode On the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington ; and Swinburne’s To Victor 
Hugo in Exile. 

SsoEntjUnh Odes (1SS1), admirably selected by Ediulind 
\V. Goj,se, with an oxcolloiit introduction ; and the subtle 
and suggestive article ‘Poetry/ by Theodcio Watts, in 
vol. xix. (1895) of tho Encyclopedia Uritunnica. 

0<lcil.SC, the chief town of tho Banish island of 
Eilmrn (q.v,). Its cathedral was founded in 1080; 
and diets were held here in 1527 and 1539. Pop. 
(1880) 20,80-1; <1SOO) 30,277. 

Odciiwnld, a mountainous system partly in 
Baden, and Bavaria, but mainly in'Ilcsse 

Oder (Lab. Viadrus, Slav on. Vjodr), one of the 
principal rivers of Germany, rises in the Oderberg 
mi the tableland of Moravia, 1950 feet above the 
level of the sea, traverses Prussian Silesia, Brand¬ 
enburg, and Pomerania, then empties itself into 
tho Stcttiner Hail’, whonce it passes into the Baltic 
by the triple arms of tho Di.evcn.ow, Pceno, and 
Swine, which enclose the islands of AVolliu and 
Usedom. Ib has a course norlh-west and north of 
6o0 miles, and a basin of 50,000 sq. m. The rapid 
flow, induced by its very considerable fall, to¬ 
gether with the silting at'tho em bone Imres of tho 
numerous tributaries, renders the navigation diffi¬ 
cult ; great exponso and labour being, moreover, 
necessary to keep the embankments in order, and 
prevent tlio overdo wing of the river. Canals con¬ 
nect the Oder with the Spree, the Havel, and tho 
Elbe; the Warthe is the only tributary of import¬ 
ance for navigation. On the banks of the Oder 
ftto Iintibor (where it ii navigable for barges), 
Jlrleg, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, .Stettin, and 
Swmemumlo. 

Odescalchi, See Innocent XT. 

Odessa, in point of population the fourth city 
of Russia, stands on the shove of the Black Sea, 
about mid way between the estuaries of the Dniester 
(25 miles to the south-west) find the Dnieper, 90 
miles north-east of the Danube mouth, and by rail 
907 miles from Moscow and 381 from ICicfT. The 
city is built facing the sea on low clifls, seamed 
with deep ravines and hollowed out by galleries in 


the soft rock, in which numbers of the poorest 
inhabitants held together. Aboveground its streets 
are long and broad, and cross eacli^ other at right 
angles. Odessa was only founded in 1794, near a 
Turkish fort that fell into Russian hands in 1789; 
but ib quickly became the principal export town 
for the extensive corn-growing districts of South 
Russia. Its progress was greatly aided by its 
being declared a freo port from 1817 to 1857, and 
again By the construction of the railway to Kioff 
in 18G<h The population has increased vapidly, 
from 3150 in 1700 to 25,000 in 1814, 100,000 m 
1850, 184,800 in 1873, and 270,600 in 1387. Close 
upon 70,000 of these were Je>vs, dividing with 
tho Greeks most of blie trade. Merchants of many 
other nationalities dwell hove also, especially from 
the countries round the Black Sen. The hart)our is 
mndo up of a roadstead mid three basins, protected 
by moles against the dangerous winds that sweep 
tho Blade Sea. It is impeded by ice—scarcely ever 
closed by it—during an average of only a fortnight 
iu the year. The hulk of the exports consists of 
grain, principally wheat; the total quantity of grain 
sent abroad in 1889 was valued at £10,889,002, 
wheat alone boing estimated at £7,497,000. The 
figures for wheat lluctuatc, however, between the 
last-quoted sum and £2,209,000 (188G). The value 
of the gross exports has steadily increased, doub¬ 
ling between 1880, when the figure was £8,279,900, 
ami 1889, when it readied £10,787,700. Sugar 
(£] l 2]7i400 in 1889), wool, and Hour are the 
remaining chief items of export. The imports 
(raw cotton, oils, groceries, iron and steel, coal, 
foad-sliiflB, fruits, tea, tobacco, nmehinory) average 
£3,853,500 (five years from 1885). An average of 
1295 vessels of 1,370,250 tons onfcor the port every 
year, an average of 710 of tlicso vessels, with a 
tonnnge of 1,180,245, being British, the Russian ton¬ 
nage being only oue-fiftU of thin. But the Russians 
carry on a large and increasing coasting trade. 
The chief brandies of industrial activity aro flour- 
milling, sugar and oil refining, and, in a secondary 
degree, the inamtfricfauro of tobacco, machinery, 
leather, soap, chemicals, biscuits, &c. Odessa has 
a university (18G5) with close upon 000 students, 
and the usual cabinets and collections; a great 
number of schools, including a cadet, ft com¬ 
mercial, and two music schools; several learned 
societies, and a public library (1820) of 40,COO 
vqls., many of them rare. Tho museum of tho 
Historical and Antiquarian Society contains treas¬ 
ures from the coasts of the Black Hea, belonging to 
the Hellenic, the Yeneto-Genoese, and the Tartaro- 
Mongol cuilisationa, Amongst tho public build¬ 
ings of Odessa we mention the cathedral (1802-49), 
which is the church of the Archbishop of Khoirtm, 
three domi other churches, a very lino opera-house 
(1887), palatial grain-warehouses, corn-cl ova turn, 
and the 4 palais royal,’ which, with Us gardens ami 
nark, is n favourite place of resort. Mon union In Lo 
Count WoroiiLsoft* (1803), the Duke de Richelieu 
(1827)—lie th great bene factors of Odessa—and 
Pushkin (1889) adorn the city. ’Water is brought 
hy aqueduct (27 miles long) from the Dniester. 
Numerous >coast batteries have been built since 
1879 to prevent a recurrence of bombardmout, such 
ns happened when (he British licet nailed past tho 
city in April 1S54 V Odessa has an unenviable 
notoriety as a home of tho cholera, for its persecu¬ 
tion of tlic Jews, and for its Nihilist sympathies. 
Odeypoor* SgoUdaipbil 
O dllon-Ihirrot, Sco BAitnor. 

Odin ( Odhinn ; O. IT. Gor. lVvotan ; Saxon, 
IVudan, or Woden —whence Wednesday ), Urn chief 
god of northern mythology, common"to fill Ger¬ 
manic peoples. lie is not the creator of tho world, 
but its ruler, king of heaven and earth. Odin, as 
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the highest of the gotla, the AJfadm\ rules heaven 
and earth, and is omniscient, t As ruler of heaven, 
his seat is the palace Hlidsldalf in Asgard, from 
whence his two black ravens, Hu gin (Thought)' 
and Muuiii (Memory), lly forth daily to gather 
tidings of all that is being done tli rough out the 
world. Ah ged of war, lie holds his court in 
Valhalla, whither come all brave wamura after 
death to revel in the tumulUouB joys in which 
they took most pleasure while on earth. Jlis 
greatest; treasures nro his eight-fooled steed Sleip- 
ner, Ins spear Gmigner, and his ring Draujmor, 
As the concentration and source of all greatness, 
excellence, and activity Odin hears numerous dif¬ 
ferent names. By drinking from Miinir’s fountiiiu 
1/e became the wisest of gods and men, but be' 
purchased the distinction at the cost of one eye. 
Ho is the greatest of sorcerers, and imparts a 
knowledge of his womlrous arts to his favourites. 
Krigga (q.v.) is his queen, and the mother of 
Haidar (q.v.), the Scandinavian Apollo; hut he 
has other wives and favourites, and a numerous 
progeny of sons anil daughters. He is claimed ns 
ancestor of various royal dynasties. Rhys con¬ 
tends limb the myths relating to Woden, the ^reat 
Teutonic sky-god, may he traced to a Celtic origin, 
and compares the name Woden wiLli the Celtic 
(hvydion. See Scandinavian Mythology. 

Odoacer, Odovacak, the mler of Italy from 
tlm year 470 to 493, was tlie son of /Edico, a captain 
of tlio Germanic Seym. lie entered the military 
service of the western Roman empire, and rapidly 
rose to eminence. He took part in the revolution’ 
by which Orestes (475) drove the Emperor Julius 
Repos from the throne, and conferred on Ins son 
Romulus the title of Augustus, which the people 
ficolfingly changed into Augustulus, He soon per¬ 
ceived the weakness of the new ruler, and at the 
head of tlioGormaiiic mercenaries—Ilomlians, Rng- 
iitus, Tiucilingiaus, and Soym—marched against 
Pavia, which Orestes had garrisoned, stormed the 
city, and put his opponent to death (470). Romulus 
abdicated, and withdrew into obscurity. Thus 
perished tho Roman empire, Odoacer showed him- 
.solf to he a wise, moderate, and politic ruler, 
sought to conciliate the Byzantine emperor Zeno, 
and, with tho title of Patricim l ruled Italy from 
Ravenna. The barhnvian ruler dicl every tiling in 
his power to lift Italy out of tho deplorable con* 
dition into which she had sunk. Though an 
Avian himself, he acted with a kingly impar¬ 
tiality limb more orthodox monarch* have rarely 
exhibited. He conducted a successful campaign 
in Dalmatia, and against the lingii on the Danube. 
Tho increasing power of Odoacer excited the jeal¬ 
ousy and alarm of Zeno, who encouraged Thoa- 
dcric, king of the Ostrogoth.*, to undertake an 
expedition against Italy (489). Odoacer, defeated 
in three great battles (at Isonzo, at Verona, anil on 
the Adda), shut himself up in Ravenna, which he 
bravely defended for three years. Compelled by 
fiunino, lie capitulated (493) oil condition that the 
kingdom of Italy should be shared between him 
and Thcoderic; but a fortnight after Odoacer was 
assassinated at a feast by Thcoderic himself. Sec 
llodgkin, Italy and hcv Invaders. 

Odometer* Pedometer. 

O’DoimcH* Leopold, Marshal of Spain, horn 
at Toneriflb, 12th January 1809, wan descended from 
an ancient Irish family. He entered the Spanish 
army when young, and espoused the caiise of the 
infant Queen Isabella against Don Carlos (ace 
OAWilSTS). When the Carlists were overthrown 
he was created Chief of Lhe Staff to Espnrtcro, 
He took the side of Lho queen-mother in 1849, 
emigrated with her to France, and took up his 
residence aL Orleans, where lie planned many of 


the political risings which took phaee under the 
rule of, E.spfti'tem. In 1843 iiis intrigues against 
Espartcro (q.v,) were successful; ami lie was re¬ 
warded by the governor-generalship of Cuba, where 
lie amassed a large fortune by favouring Lho iniquit¬ 
ous trade in slaves. When he returned to Spain 
(ISIS) he intrigued against Bravo Murillo and 
Narvaez; was made war minister by lisp art ero in 
1851; hut plotted against his benefactor, and in 
1836 supplanted him hy a coup d'vtat. He was 
in three months’ time succeeded hy Narvaez, hut 
in 1858 he returned to power.; in 1859 lie com¬ 
manded the army in Morocco, and after a tedious 
campaign took tlm Moorish camp, ami the city of 
Tetuan surrendered, whereupon iitf was made Duke 
of Tcitinn. In 186‘G his cabinet was upset hy 
Narvaez, and lie died at Ilayonne, oth November 
18G7. 

Odontoptcryx (Gr. odoits, <a iooth ptcryv, 
f a wing’), a goose-like or duck-like bird, the 
remains of which occur in the London clay (seo 
Eocene System). The alveolar margins of hotli 
jaws arc furnished with tnath-like deuticnlations, 
which are actual parts of the bony substance itself, 
and, therefore, not like true teeth. The fcoaf.h-likc 
serrations, of two sizes, are of triangular or com¬ 
pressed conical form, and tire all directed forwards. 

Od Oil tori litlies, extinct toothed birds from 
the Cretaceous strata of North America, There 
are two distinct types—Ichlhyoinis and Ilespcr* 
onus, The former aucl its relative Apritovnis were 
pm all tem-like dying birds, with teeth in sockets, 
and with biconcave vertebra 1 , Ihit Hesperornis 
was a large bird, about six feet long, with utterly 
degenerate wings and obviously incapable of flight. 
According to Marah, to whom our knowledge of 
theso forms is chiefly due, it was a consummate 
diver, even more aquatic khan the penguin, The 
teeth are set in grooves, Hie vertebra} saddle- 
Hlmped. r A bird indeed/ Stejneger says, ‘luit a 
kind of swimming, loon-like rap tonal ostrich, with¬ 
out fore-limbs, with the gap armed with formid¬ 
able rows of strong teeth like a gigantic lizard, 
and with a large, broad, mid flattened tail like 
a beaver, J See Marsh's monograph (1880). 

(Ecotampudius. Joannes (tho Latin form 
of Haussohkin, altliough his proper name was 
Hnssgcn), one of the most eminent of the coad¬ 
jutors of ZwingU in the Swiss Reformation, bom 
in 1482 nt AVeinaberg, in Swabia, Be relinquished 
the study of law at Bologna for that of theology 
at Heidelberg, became tutor to tlm sons of the 
Elector Palatine, and Bubserprontly preacher in 
YVeiiihbcrg. Being appointed preacher at Basel, 
he formed the acquaintance of Erasmus, who em¬ 
ployed him as assistant in bis edition of the Now 
Testament. In 1516 lie left Basel for Aujjslmvg, 
where also lie filled the oilice of preacher, anil where 
ho entered into a convent. Bub Lufchor’s publica¬ 
tions exercised so great an influence on him that 
he loft the convent, and became chaplain to Franz 
von Sickingen, after whoso death ho returned to 
Basel in 1522, and, in the capacity of preacher and 
professor of Theology, commenced his career as a 
reformer. He held disputations with supporters of 
the Church of Rome in Baden in 1526, and in Bern 
in 1528. In the controversy concerning the Lord’s 
Supper he gradually adopted more and more the 
views of Zwingli. In 1529 he disputed with Luther 
in the conference at Marburg, and be wrote several 
treatises. Ho died at Basel, 24th November 1531. 
He wua remarkable for his gentleness of character. 
There are Lives in German by Herzog (1843) and 
I Hagmibach (1850). 

I (Ecumenical* See Ect/WEtfiOAi,, 

(BRlcTilU (Gr., ‘a swelling') is tho term applied 
| in modioino to tlm swelling occasioned by the effu- 
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sion or infiltration of scrum into cellular or areolar 
s tinctures. The subcutaneous cellular tissue is 
the most common Real of this affection. (Edema 
is not a disease, hut a symptom, am] often a 
symptom indicating great clanger to life. Tho 
means of removing lb must he directed to tho 
morbid condition or cause of which it is the 
symptom. 

Ocdcitbuvft (Hung. tfojiivnn/k a town of Hun¬ 
gary, situated in an extensive plain, 3 miles u. 
of the Neusiedlcr See ami '18 S. hy E. of Vienna. 
It is one of the most beautiful towns in Hungary, 
and lias manufactures of candied fruits, sugar, 
soap, &c., with a largo trade in wine, corn, and 
cattle, the neighbourhood being rich and well cul¬ 
tivated. The Homan town of Searahantia liore 
was one of considerable impm lance; and mraiormw 
Homan remains have been found. Pop. 22,322, 

<frli]ms {Gw Oidijwns)) the hero of a legend 
which supplied subjects for sonic of the noblest 
tragedies of .Sophocles and Euripides. (Kdipus was 
the son of Laius, king of Thebes, by Jocasta, the 
sister of t-reon, and was exposed after his birth, 
with his feet pierced through, on Mount Citluvron, 
because his father had learned from an oracle that 
he was doomed to permit by the hands of his own 
sou. Tiie child was discovered by a herdsman of 
Polyline, king of Corinth, and was named Uitlipus 
from his swollen feet. Polybus brought him ni> as 
his own son. lleiim told by the oracle at Delphi 
that he was destined to slay his father and commit 
incest with his mother, he would not return to 
Corinth, but proceeded to Thehos to escape his 
fate. As he drew near he met the chariot of the 
king, and the charioteer ordering him out of the 
way, a quarrel ensued, in which Qklipns unwit¬ 
tingly slew Loins. In the meantime the famous 
Sphinx had appeared near Thebes, nnd propounded 
a riddle to every one who passed hy, putting to 
death all who failed to solve it. In the terror of 
despair the Thebans offered the kingdom, together 
with the hand of the queen, to whoever should 
deliver them from the monster. (Edipus offered 
himself, whereupon the Sphinx asked him, f YVlmt 
being has four ieet, two feet, nnd three feeb; only 
one voice; but whose feet vary, and when it lias 
most, is weakest V (Edipus replied that it was 
man, whereat the Sphinx throw herself headlong 
from the rock on which she snL (Edipus became 
king, and husband of his mother, Jocasta. Prom 
their incestuous union sprung Etcoclcs, Polynices, 
Antigone, ami Isinomi. A mysterious plague now 
devastated blie country, and, when the oracle 
declared that before it could bo stayed the mur¬ 
derer of Laius should be banished from the 
country, (Kdinus Avas told hy tho seer Tiresins 
that he himself had hofch murdered his father and 
committed incest with his mother. In his horror lie 
put nut his own eyes, that he might no more look 
upon his fellow-creatures, while Jocasta hanged 
herself. IIo wandered towards Attica, accom¬ 
panied by his daughter Antigone, and at Colonus 
near Athens the Eninenules charitably removed 
him from earth. 

titfikiistfilttgci', Adam Gottlob, Danish 
poet, was born 14th November 1771) in a suburb 
of Copenhagen, where his father, a SIeswicker, 
was an organist. After an irregular and desultory 
course of education, lie tried unsuccessfully the 
career of an actor, nntl then took to law studies, 
but soon devoted all his energies to the cultivation 
of tho history and poetry of his own country, In 
1803 appeared his first collection of poems"; and 
the J r uuf undent Saga (1805) and A la ddins for un¬ 
der l ijjv Lam pc raised him to the rank of the livsl 
of living Danish poets. These early el forts were 
rewarded by a travelling pension, which enabled 


him to spend some years in travelling the Con¬ 
tinent, and becoming acquainted with Goethe and 
other literary celebrities. During this period 
(Ehlcnsclilii^er wrote his llakon Jarl y the Hist of 
his long series of northern tragedies (1807 ; Eli#*, 
trails, by E. C. Lascelles, 1875), and at Home lus 
Correggio (1809; Eng. tvaus. by Theodore Martin, 
1854). In 1810 (El lien sell liiger returned to Den¬ 
mark, where lie was hailed with acclamation, and 
made professor of ^Esthetics in the university. In 
1814 tuok place bis literary feud with Jhtggeson 
(q.v.), In 1819 appeared one of his most mas¬ 
terly productions, wardens (Judw, which showed 
that the severe criticism to which his writings 
had been exposed during the celebrated Eaggeson 
quarrel had corrected some of the faults, and 
lessened the self-conceit which had characterised 
iiis earlier works. Ilis reputation spread with his 
increasing years both abroad and at home, Jn 
1829 he went to Sweden, whore be was welcomed 
by a public ovation ; and lie was honoured in his 
own country in 1849 by a grand public festival in 
the palace at Copenhagen. He died 20lh January 
1850. His fame rests principally on Ins twenty- 
four tragedies, most of them on northern subjects. 
Besides those already referred to, the best are 
Knud den More, Faina toko > Axel og Waller 
' Vwringcvnc i Miklagord. His lyrical and epic 
poems are of Jess value. Ilis Poctiske Sh'iflcr 
were edited in 1857-112 in 32 vols.; the German 
translations wore done by himself. An Autobio¬ 
graphy appeared in 1830-31, his Iteminisccnees ill 
1850 ;" and there are laves bv Arentzen (1879) and 
Nielsen (1879). Iiis Danish ami German works 
amount iu all to G2 volumes. 

Oeliler, Gustav Ehikdiiiuji, one of the greatest 
Old Testament scholars of the 19th century, was 
bom at Ebingon, 10th June 1812, studied at 
Tubingen, laboured as a teacher at Basel and 
Tubingen, became iu 1840 professor in the theolo¬ 
gical seminary in Selitinthal, and in 1845 mdinary 
professor of 'flieolngy at Breslau, In 1852 lie was 
called tn Tubingen to be bead of the theological 
seminary, and here lie died, 19th February 1872. 
The chief hooks of this learned and reverent scholar 
were Prolegomena zur The dog ie des Alien Tesla' 
men Is (1845), Pic Grundzug'c dcr Alt-tedament' 
lichen )Ycisheit (1851), Vcbcr dets Vcrhiiltniss tier 
A. T. Prophetic zur keidnischcn Mantik (1801), 
Theologic des Alien Testaments (1873-74; Eng. 
trails. "1874-75), and Lekrhuch dcr Pymbolik (1870). 
See the study by Knapp (TUb, 1876). 

<Elniul, a long and narrow island in tho Baltic, 
4 to 17 miles, from the oast coast of Sweden. 
It is 55 miles long and 5 to 12 broad ; pop, 37,518, 
Scarcoly more than a limestone cliff, it is scantily 
covered with soil, but in some purls it in well 
wooded, and lms good pasUire.ground; there are 
largo alum-works; and the fishing is excellent all 
round the coasts. 

Ocl.S, a manufacturing town of Prussian Silesia, 
10 miles KNE. of Breslau by rail. Pop. 10,27(1. 
JEnnutliie Ether. See Etheii. 

QhlOtll'crn, agemis of ornamental plants of tho 
natural order Oimgraccm, related to the Fuchsia 
{q.v.) t though strikingly dissimilar in general 
appearance. The Evening Primroso (CP. biennis ), 
a native of Virginia, has been known in Europe 
since 1014, and is now naturalised in many parts of 
Europe and in some parts of Britain, on the banks 
of livers, in thickets, on sandy grounds, &o. The 
flowers arc fragrant in the evening, Tho root 
somewhat resembles a carrot in slntpej but is abort; 
it is usually red, fleshy, and tender, and is eaten in 
salads, or In soups, and us a boiled vegetable. 
Eaten after dinner it incites to wino-dfinking, us 
olives do, This and numerous other Bpecies of 
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llir'ebro, a 
town of Sweden, 
at the entrance 
of the Svnrta in¬ 
to the Iljelmar 
Lake, 170 miles 
W. of Stockholm 
by rail, It lias 
ail ancient castle, 
in which many 
diets have liccn 
Jield; and there 
is a trade in 
minerals and 
matches, Pop. 
13 , 018 . 

Evening Primrose Oersted, 

{(Enotkcm biennia ). II a NS . ClilUS- 

tian, physicist, 

was horn 14th August 1777, nt Iliulkjohing, on 
the Danish island of Lnngelaiul, and studied 
medicine at Copenhagen, where in 1806 ho was 
appointed extra-ordinary professor of Physics, lie 
held numerous scientific appointments anil honorary 
offices and distinctions, and died Otli March 1851. 
IIq may he regarded as the father of the science of 
electro-magnetism (sec Electricity, Vol. IV. p. 
2(55), and made numerous chemical discoveries. 
Of his many works the best known are Naturlarens 
Mccltunisfce Led (1845; 3d cd, 1859) and Actndcn i 
Natural (1S50), His collected works were trans¬ 
lated into German in 6 vols. (1850-53). There is a 
biography by Ilauch and Forchliamnior (1853),— 
Ilis hrotlier, Anders Sandoe (1778-1800), was a 
distinguished Danish statesman. 

Oeseli an island in the Baltic belonging to the 
Russian government of Livonia, and lying across 
the mouth of the C4ulf of Riga. It is about 45 
miles in length from north-east Lo south-west, has 
an area of 1000 sq. in., and a pop. of 50,000. The 
surface is undulating, broken by low hills, marshy, 
watered by numerous small streams, arul well 
wooded. The coast is generally formed by high 
cJills, The climate is miidor than that of the 
neighbouring continental districts. The only town 
is Arensbnrg, on the south-east coast (pop. 4000). 
Many of the i nimbi tan ts of Avensburg are of 
German descent, as are the nobles and clergy of 
the island; but bho peasantry are Esfchoniau. 
Long governed by the Teutonic Knights, it be¬ 
came a Danish province in 1559, was given up to 
Sweden in 1645, and in 1721 fell into Lhe hands of 

Hassid, I 

Oesophagus, or Gullet,' a membranous canal 
about 9 inches in longfch, which extends from the 
pharynx to II io stomach, and thus forms part of tlio 
alimentary canal. See Digestion, Vol. III. p. 
814; and CiroKtNG. 

MUstridas Se<3 Dot, 

Octlugcir, Christoph Friedrich, thcosophic 
theologian, was born in 1702 at Gfippingen, and, 
aftei 1 holding various cures, died at Miirrharilt, 
10tli February 1782. Tlis sermons (6 vols.) wore 
published in i857, and his collected works (7 vols. 
edited by Elinmnn} in 1858-67, Ilis system has 
been described as lying between Jacob Boehme ami 
Scliclling. See monographs by Auberlin (1848), 
IChmann (1862; 2d ed. 1877), and YVlicliter (1885), 
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Ofen. See Pi; stii. 

Offa’s Jiylte, an entrenchment extending along 
tlio border of England and AY ales, from the noitfi 
coast cf Flintshire, on the estuary of the Dee, 
through Denbigh, Montgomery, Salop, Radnor, 
find Hereford, Into Gloucestersbiie, where its 
southern termination is near the mouth of the 
Wye. In sonic places it is nearly obliterated by 
cultivation; in others it is of considerable height, 
Nearly parallel with it, some two mites to'the 
east, is WaiVs Dyfce t which, however, seems never 
to have been so great a work. Oflh, king of Mercia, 

| is said to Imvo erected Watt's Dyke in 705 to keep 
back the Welsh, and Ofla’s Dyke a few years later. 

OircjiJbacli, a manufacturing town of Ilesse- 
Darmstadt, on the south bank of the Main, 5 
miles by olect-ricrailway SE. of Frankfort. Among 
its manifold industrial products are chemicals, 
fancy leather goods, machines, and carriages, The 
sv/tloss i8 a residence of the princely House of Isen- 
burg-Birsfcein. Pop, (1831) 7802; (1875) 20,012; 
(1835)31,704. 

Oftciilmch, Jacques, a coin poser of opera 
boullc, born of Jewish parents at Cologne, 21sb 
June 1819, He camo to Paris in 1833, and settled 
there, becoming chef d'orehestre in the ThetUre 
Fran^ais in Paris in 1848, and manager of the 
Boujjcs Par monies in 1855. He died 5th October 
1880. Ofienbncli coni nosed a vast number of light, 
lively operettas, La Manage am Lantcrnes, La 
Fille iV-Elezondoj ifce., perfect as musical trillcs; 
hut the productions by which ho is best known are 
a scries of burlesque operas, in virtue of which lie 
must he regarded as the inventor of the modem 
form of opera boufib, Amongst the most notable 
are Orphic avx Enfirs (1858), La Belle Ildine f 
La Iiarbe Bleu, Za Grande Ditchesse, Gencviivc 
de Bmbant> and Hoi Garotte, Madame Fcivart 
( 1878) became almost ns popular in England as in 
Finn co, 

Olfertory (Lat. offcrtvriwn, from office f I 
ollor’) is tlio name given to that portion of the 
public liturgy of tlio Roman Catholic Church with 
which the eucharislic service, strictly so called, 
commences (sec Liturgy). This offering of the 
bread and wine in the liublic scrvico became, from 
a very early period, Llic occasion of a voluntary 
offering, on tlic part of tlio faithful; originally, it 
would seem, of the bread and wine designed for 
the eucharistic celebration and for the coin muuion 
of the priest and tlio congregation. By degrees 
other gifts were aupemdded lo those of bread and 
wine—as of corn, oil, wax, honey, eggs, butter, 
fruits, lambs, fowl, aiul oilier animals.; and eventu¬ 
ally of equivalents in money or other objects of 
value. The lasl-nnnied class of offerings, however, 
was not so commonly made upon the altar and 
during the public liturgy as in the form of free 
gills presented on the occasion of other ministerial 
services, as of baptism, marriages, funerals, &c.; 
and from this bus nrjfen the jmicDco in the Roman 
Catholic Clnirch of the mass-ollering, or honor¬ 
arium , which is given to a priest with the under¬ 
standing that lie shall offer the mass for the inten¬ 
tion (whence the honorarium itself is often called 
itn ‘ intention ’) of the ollcrcnt, See also Collec¬ 
tions. 

Officers, Military and Naval,— Military 
Officers are combatant and non-combalant, tlio 
latter term including paymasters, medical officers, 
cominissariat-, and other departmental officers. 
The great divisions of rank in the British army 
are commissioned, warrant, and non-commissioned 
officers. Commissioned officers hold commissions 
from tlio crown, and comprise all of the rank of 
second-lion tenant or corresponding or superior 
rank. Some warrant officers also hold honorary 
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commissions. Classified h>] tin ties, they avo stall' 
or regimental officers; divided by lank, General 
Officers (q.v.), Field-officers (q.v.), and troop or 
couipauy officer*- Tho lust are captains, lien- 
tenants, and second-lieu tenants. Warrant otlicors 
in the army are master-gunners (1st and 2d class), 
bandmasters, schoolmasters, garrison’ and regi¬ 
mental sergeant-majors, superintending clerks, and 
conductors of the army service and ordnance stove 
corns. Non-commissioned officers arc described 
unite r that heading. 

Naml Officers are divided into three classes : com¬ 
missioned, 'warrant, and subordinate officers. The 
commissioned officers are admirals, captains, com¬ 
manders, lieu tenants, sub-lieutenants, chief warrant 
oUlcers, paymasters, doctois, engineers, and naval 
instructors, All oUlcers of the civil branches of the 
navy, as paymasters, doctors, and engineers, rank 
relatively with officers of the military branch accord¬ 
ing to their standing in the service, as, for instance, 
an inspector-general of hospitals ranks with a rear- 
admiral, a chief-paymaster with a captain, and so 
on. The warrant officers are the boatswains, 
gunners, and carpenters. The third class com - 
prises midshipmen, naval cadets, clerks, aiul 
engineer students j these officers Imvo neither 
commissions nor warrants, hut arc simply appointed 
by the Admiralty; they are on mobation, and are 
liable to he summarily removal at any time for 
such causes as failure to make satisfactory progress 
in their studies, general inefficiency, &c. No officer 
of the civil branch, no matter how high may be his 
relative rank, call ever assume any command, so 
long us nn officer of the military branch is picscnb. 
Petty officers are nob officers, they are analogous to 
non-com missioned officers in the army; they will he 
described under their own heading, as they consti¬ 
tute a very important body of men in the navy, 

OfflrilUll Plants (but. oJJh'hnt t { a shop’) are 
those medicinal plants which have a place iu the 
pharmacopoeias of different countries, and which 
are therefore sold—or some of their products or 
preparations of them—by apothecaries and drug¬ 
gists. The medicinal plants cultivated to any con¬ 
siderable extent are all officinal, but many are also 
officinal which aro not cultivated. 

Offsets* See Surveying. 

Olterdiiig’en, Heinuicji von [circa MOO), one 
of the most famous Minnesinger (q.v,). 

Ogam. Tliis word is some times wr it ten Ogham, 
hut it should then be pronounced with a gh mute, 
ns in modern Irish, to which the spelling Ogham \ 
belongs. In English, however, it is preferable to 
pronounce the </, and to spell the word Ogam, as in 
older Irish; then there will be the noun Ogam and 
the adjective Grpm‘c, for which we have the sanction 
of such authorities as Whitley Stokes and Nigra. 

The term Ogam is associated with Ogma, the 
champion of the mythic Tuatha TM Ditnann —be. 

1 the tlilies of the poddess Dana, or Ddn as she is 
called^ in the Rlalmiogum of the Welsh. Ogmu’s 
name is, letter for letter, the Irish equivalent of 
Ogmios, the name oi the Gaulish divinity quaintly 
descriljcd by Lucian ns a Celtic Heracles, which 
meant a Heracles who performed his fonts by dint 
of eloquence, not hy the force of his arms. So 
the Gauls pictured him leading crowdn of willing 
cap Lives, bound to him by minute chains connect¬ 
ing their cars with the ’tip of his tongue. The 
frisk account of Ogma is nob inconsistent with the 
Gaulish one of Ogmios; for the former, besides 
hohig a warrior and the champion of blic Tuatha 
De Gun aim, is represented ns eminently skilled in 
languages; so lie is said to have invented two 
tilings a dialect for the learned, and an alphabet 
to' form of writing. Both aro called Ogam, The 
Ogam dialect, on which u learned paper by Dr 

Thinneysen should bo vend in the 22euuc Geltiquc 
(vol. vii. p. 369-374), proves to have been a jargon 
of artificial and pedantic origin. It is needless to 
say Limb the attribution of such an invention to 
Ogma can have formed no part of early Irish tradi¬ 
tion about Ogma; and, as there is no reason to 
suppopQ the Ogam alphabet to ditto till late in the 
lioman occupation of Britain, much the same 
remark must apply to tlio invention of that form of 
writing. It is nob hard, however, to see why both 
cainc in the coinse of time to he ascribed to Ogma t 
lie was, like his Gaulish namesake, probably a hero 
of words, of speech, and of eloquence, so < that any 
linguistic invention might readily gravitate into 
association with his name. 

Putting aside the Ogam dialect, wo shall now 
coniine our remarks to the Ogam alphabet, pro¬ 
mising that the key to it was never lost in Irish 
literature, though little attention was devoted to 
it by scholars till after the discovery of the bi¬ 
lingual inscription at St Dogmaol^, near Cardigan, 
in Smith Wales. But in Irish manuscripts. the 
values of the Ogam cl mine tors are naturally given 
as these of the Irish letters ill the pronunciation 
familiar to the writers of those manuscripts; so 
when we deal with Ugains, Jet us say, of the GUi or 
the Gth century, certain correctionK have to he 
made in the equivalents. The following is tlio 
Ogam alphabet, with the value of each symbol as 
it has been ascertained from the most ancient class 
of the menu men Is in question ; 

itrtt 'I 1 -"o" T K in Hr 

m ij )hj (/} r non c i 

On this let us remark that the continuous Jhn> 
represents the edge of the stone on which the digits 
are cut. Taking an Ogam stone in sitit y one most 
commonly reads upwards, and the scores arc placed 
on either side of the edge. In some instances tho 
vowels are not mere notches in the ccMc of tho 
stone, but scores of nearly the same length as these 
of tlie thiul group, hut differing from them in being 
cut perpendicular to the edge. . This would scum 
to’supply a reus on for the slanting of the digits of 
the third gronp, bub that is not supported by the 
most ancient class of inscriptions. Turning to tho 
individual characters, the value of h given lo tlio 
first of them is derived only from Irish tradition, 
but there is no reason to doubt its accuracy, though 
the writer has never come ill ion any good insonp- 
tional evidence in point. The same, till lately, 
might bo said of the cuse of Vff t but ho Itua found 

^ in an ancient inscription for the nasal in 
the burrowed word, ~| 111 ^ hw, Saudi* 

Tho case of is ono of some difficulty, as the 

letter has never been found in an inscription, wliila 
Irish tradition ascribes it tho value of z or si. TJiis, 
however, does not mean two different accounts of 
the Ogam, as the Irish sometimes treated ” and at 
as equivalents, as, for example, when they wrote 
stefa, Stephynts, and FJistabeth for zeta, Zephyr us, 
mt\ Elizabeth. It should he explained that .villas 
long heen commonly reduced in Irish words to s or 
ss, Thus all that Irish tradition respecting this 
Ogam seems to mean is, that it was z or a certain 
ether sibilant. Now, tis to z representing tho soft 
sound corresponding to the sharp sound of ss t ills 
not to he found in Irish from tlio 9LU century down, 
and it is doubtful whether it existed in tho language 
late enough to claim a place in the Ogam alphabet. 
lYe venture to accept tho indication afforded by 

Irish tradition, that -///■/- was a sibilant, or let uh 
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say an s, for that in tho only sibilant known Lo 
the language, except sh, which is written s jtri!- 
ceiling c or i; wc must therefore look for a class 
of words where the actual or attested s of Irish 
stands for a consonant which was at one time not 
an s. We have such probably in borrowed words, 
liko srian, ‘ a bridle, 1 from tho Latin frenum, or 
sehuslir, 1 a window,’ from the Latin fenestra. 
But the change from / lo s is not confined to 
borrowed words, as there is a group of wends with 
s in modern Irish corresponding to Welsh jj\ as in 
Irish soniii Welsh Jf'on, 4 a staff, ’ in wluch the 
initial combination of consonants seems to have 
been at first sp or sp-h, This would seem bo liavo 
been simplified into / or 0, mul that ultimately 
changed in Irish into 5. We should accordingly ho 
inclined to believe that / or 0 was the value of the 

Ogam > M\d the phonetic chaugc after wards 

into s would account for the sibilant value ascribed 
to this Ogam by Irish tradition, _ Moreover, a 
genitive Ihtnoni in a Devonshire inscription, reading 
m Roman let tors KANONI MAQVIRINI, shows 
that early Irish had the sound of f or <p ; and as 
the Ogam alphabet provided no symbol for it* un¬ 
less it was this consideration confirms tlio 

conclusion already suggested. It is right here to 
remark that modern Irish has the consonant f in 
abundance, hub in earlier Irish this was iv or v, 
which between vowels bus since been everywhere 
elided, while initially it has been strengthened into 
/; thus, in Adamnan’s Life of St Cohnnba the 
name Fergna is Virgnous, while tho ancient 1'crra 
Convalconm in Louth appears in the Annals of tlio 
Pour Masters an Tir-Gonuille, or rather Tir- Co fl¬ 
ail l e-Uerd, to distinguish it from ilia district of 

Tirconnoll in Donogal. As to tho Ogam jjjjh 
wliieli we have transliterated qu t that comhination, 
when written in Latin capitals, is found represented 
by QV, a$ in tho MAQVIRINI, already cited ; the 
exact pronunciation of the n cannot lie ascertained, 
hub it was probably not very far from that of tho 
English ns in one instance the QV is rap re son ted 

in Ogam by qo or and in quo other by qw 

or - Wl l i p . In any case, it is worthy of note that 
no instance of confounding Hill (ffiQ with [|H (c) 
is known to occur in the more respectable class of 
Ogam inscriptions. Lastly, a character X occurs, 
which wns, as it wore, outside the Ogam alphabet 
of twenty symbols, In Ireland this X had two 
values : sometimes it represented one of the sounds 
of e and sometimes the consonant p ; the latter was 
also its value in South Wales, where it occurs in 
tlio Ogmio spelling of tho genitivo of the Roman 
name Tujpillus. In Goidelic words themselves it 
cannot have been often wanted, as tho p of the 
Aryan parent speech is nowhere retained in the 
Celtic languages. It is noticed, however, that in 
some words tho place of Aryan p was occupied in 
Old Irish by h; c.g, huile, 4 all, 1 from the same 
Hfcein as the Greek tto\\o[ } ‘ many/ and huathad, 

4 the singular liumbor/ from tho samo root as Latin 
pane its, English few. 

A word must now ho said of tho distribution of 
Ogam monuments. ^ AJJ the Ogam inscriptions, 
whotlier stilt existing or known to have onco 
existed, number nob quite 300, most of which 
consist of epitaphs. Of that number about 250 
belong to Ireland, mostly the southern counties, 
especially Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, though 
one lias been hoard of as far north as London¬ 
derry, The Ogams in Britain and tho islands 
jimko rather Jew than fifty in nil, ami of these 
South Britain has none east of Wales and Dovon. 
Within this area the eounby which has most 



smcciniena to show is Pembrokeshire (including 
Cftldy Island), and next in order come tho other 
South Welsh counties and Devon, while Cornwall 
boosts only a single 
instance, and that of 
a somewhat doubtful 
nature. No Ogams 
have been found in 
Mid-Wales, and only 
one is known in 
N or tli Wales—to wi t, 
near Ruthin, in the 
county of Denbigh. 

The Ogams of Wales, 
however, and Devon 
huvo an importance 
out of all proportion 
to their number, 
owing to the fact 
tli at most of them 
are Accompanied by ! 
a version in Latin. 

Proceeding north¬ 
wards, one comes 
across a highly in¬ 
teresting group of 
Ogams In the Isle of 
Man; but the first 
iSeotcb Ogam is a 
very doubtful one, to 
be found, as it is sup¬ 
posed, in the island Tlio Newton Slone, Aberdeen - 
of Gig ha, between sliiro, from n photograph 
Cantyve and Islay, appended to tho reprint oE 
Tlioro are, however, tlle £» rl Soutlwsk's paper 
aboutfoni'bcen Ogams roontuinei below. 

mimtinunil no linTmif - [,l ° Oftnm hiscrlpllon, a.i distill- 
men(10710(1 OB ncjong- g „| sllcd fton1 th „ t 1 „ alphabetic 

lllg to ScotlandJ )U08t clitmudora 1 b thus reml by the 
of which have no Ehrt of flouthesk: (A JIDDA r 

doubt attach inf to QNBAW POMRBRI IISH UA 

v n..^ ?i iVv IOSIE, nnil interpreted as 'Ada, 

them as to then being n dnuglitcr of Fomr, of tho race 
Ogams, though nioic of the sons of Dims.' 
doubt than enough 

exists us to the import of soma of thorn, or oven 
lo the language employed. They occur in thn 
counties of Fife, Aberdeen, Elgin, and Sutherland; 
also in the islands of Orkney, and more frequently 
in those of Shetland. 

The writer once thought that Ogniie and Runic 
writing could be traced to a common origin; hut 
lie no longer thinks so. In his opinion the most 
probable theory is that which regards the Ogam 
alphabet as invented during Iho Roman occupation 
of Britain, by a Goidelic grammarian who had seen 
the Brjrthons of the Roman province making use 
of Latin letters. The Celts were in the habit 
probably of setting up stones to mark the tombs 
of their great men, hub it was presumably from 
the Romans they learned to inscribe them. It 
has been, supposed that tho in you tor of the Ogam 
alphabet took a hint from a habit of scoring for 
tlio purpose of counting, and that his group 

-J—4—LU—LI1I—liliLu wero the initials of the 
h d t c qn 

five tab numerals, which in modern Irish are non , 
chi, trt y ceathair, cuig, for this only required one to 
regard aon ns if it were haon, with an h prefixed 
according to a habit by no means uncommon in tho 
case of certain words in Old Irish, Such a theory 
proves on examination to bo substantially tenable, 
as the early Goidelic forma of the numerals in 
question were approximately the following \ otnos, 
dnv'Uy triSy cctud'res , qu&qque, The fourth, cctutfrcs, 
represented an earlier gpcl litres, corresponding to 
tlie Latin qmttvor and its congeners; hub its first 
n, standing as it originally did in an unaccented 
By liable, was dropped, so that the word became 
editored The case of the initial qn of the Jifbh 
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numeral wvw fliflbreut, as it immediately ^receded 
tire accent, which, moving forward as usual in Irish, 
fixed Itself oti the a (of pt), made into a pure vowel, 
so that yitcqqua became qucqque t or rather aiecce, 
wlience the attested forms coic and evig, 'live/ 
Tins is paralleled in Irish by doini, ‘men/ as 
contrasted with tlnine , ‘man/ from some sncJi 
Guidclic stem as ditv’n t ho that the word, for man 
has been ox plained to mean a mortal, ami in part 
equated vvitii the Greek Op^rti, ‘mortal.' Now, 
Manx Gaelic lias not altogether followed Irish in 
its accentuation, and hero the transition front 
{/ndf/f/uz to qiicqqm never took place, so the Manx 
tor ‘five 1 is queig; compare Manx quti or qmi } 

1 who,* The ease of the first Ogam is more difficult, 
as we should have to suppose k-aon and h-oinos, 
where tlio cognate languages prove that the h can¬ 
not have been organic, even though it sometimes 
crept into the jnominciafcioii of this won). It is 
possible, however, that the word doing service for 
the first immoral wna one of a di Ilmen fc origin-for 
instance, a word related to huathad> ‘ the singular 
number/ aucl hmtitiu, ‘lonelier/ 4 loneliest / and 
jt is worthy of notice that one of the names of blie 
Ogam for Ji was huatli. In such words as tJic.se 
the h may be supposed, as already suggested, to 
have been of ancient standing. 

Another circumstance sheds light on the history 
of the Ogam alphabet.: the oldest class of inscrip¬ 
tions contain so many instances of cc ancl tt where 
later Irish Jm» ch, and th that tho former digraphs 
cannot be tire result of accident, bub rather a 
recognised way of representing the spirants ch and 
iiu But ns cc. and tt do not phonetically become 
ch and th in tlio course of phonetic decay in the 
Goidclic dialects, the education arises, what can 
have suggested such a spelling ? On tho other 
hand, lhytlionic speech is fjivon to the change here 
suggested—viz, the reduction of re and it into ch 
and th y and before Lbo spelling with h was regularly 
adopted the spirants ch and th must have been 
historically represented by cc and tt. This, wo 
venture to infer, suggest oil iho digraphs cc and it 
for ch and th respectively. Granting that we are 
so far on fairly firm ground, wo may go further, 
and suggest that tlio inventor of Ogam writing, 
acquainted as ho was with Roman and lhytlionic 
Wilting, lived somewhere in what is now South 
Walts, or bad at anymto visited ^bafc nonntry: bo 
probably belonged to the race of invaders from the 
south or Ireland, who made tire Severn sea their 
highway to the heart, of South Wales on tlio one 
side iuui Somerset and Devon on the other. The 
distribution of tho Ogams indicate that tlio con¬ 
nection was close between the districts now repre¬ 
sented by the counties of Pembroke and Waterford. 
Tlio latter is divided by a low ridge of hills into 
Ducies within Drum and Decies without Drum, 
whore the name Decios refers to an ancient people 
called the J>6isi, whom Irish tradition traces across 
to Pembrokeshire. 

The ancient Ogams are all epitaphs on stone, 
hut a few of the later ones occur on lead and on 
rings and brooches, So far as this goes, it might 
be gathered that stone was the most common 
material on which Ogains were cut; this may, 
however, be doubted, and more use may bare been 
made of pieces of wood. In any efiso, when a 
workman had to cut an Ogam inscription on a 
tombstone, it was probably handed to him on a 
slip of wood with prepared angles, We can call 
to mind more than one instance where it can bo 
shown that the cutter, so far from knowing what 
ho was cutting, began the Ogam at the end instead 
af at the beginning. Kiul he had the Ogam before 
bun on a piece of skin or any plane surface ho 
might be expected to have cut the scores on tho 
middlo of the face of tlio stone. In fact, some of 


the specimens of Ogams froJii Shetland arc found 
to have been so written ; and as the edge of the 
stone would be represented in manuscript by a 
continuous straight line, wo find a groove scratched 
on the Hat part of the stones, and the Ogam scores 
arranged in connection with it instead of following 
one of tho edges, ,Se it is not improbable that 
prepared pieces of wood formed the most usual 
material for cutting Ogams, ns they seem to have 
done for the Runic alphabets or Teutonic nations. 
It is needless to mention that Ogam is not a species 
of shorthand : few hands could well bo longer; and 
it ought likewise to be needless to say that there is 
nothing cryptic about this method of writing. It 
is a picbty general rule, for example, that a com¬ 
pound word of four syllables in Lhc 5th or 6th 
century A.P. appears as a word of two in the 
modem dialects of (.loidolie, no that an Ogmic geni¬ 
tive Lugnquriti is later met with coinpimsed into 
Lulcrid . Here tlio changes which nave taken 
place are in harmony with the ascertained rules 
of Irish accentuation," ftml no Celtic scholar would 
think of saying that Liif/uqurili its a cryptic form of 
Lnicrid: that would be simply to deny Iho history 
of the word any phonological perspective, and no in 
other cases. Lastly, for tire study of Goidelic 
philology the importance of tire Ofpiin inscriptions 
extant, few comparatively speaking anil meagre 
as tArey are, is much the same as that of Roman 
inscriptions would be for Romance philology, 
supposing nil other remains of Latin speech bad 
utterly perished. 

Tlio most comprehensive work on OganiB is Brasil's 
Opa?)i*macribcd itfomimcids q f the Oticdhil in the Uriiisk 
Islands, with a Dissertation on the Ogam Character 
(Loud. 1870); and next to it in point of comprehensive- 
nesa must bo ranked Sir Smimol Pergnson’a Ogham In* 
sn'ipJicjw in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland (Edin. 1887), 
which cowrib of the Rlmul lectures delivered in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1881. Papers cm Ogams will bo Found in tho 
Trans. Hog. Irish Acad*, especially by tho Bishop of 
Limerick, wire baa also propounded a theory of the origin 
of Ogmtc writing in tho Ilcrmathcnu, The journal which 
hau above ad others kept its pages open for Ogam Hilda 
in Ireland is that of tlio Royal Hist. .Aidiom. Assoo, 
Ireland (origianlly founded, aa tho Kilkenny Society in 
tho year 1849), Among other things its Journal for 187*1 
contains tracings made by G. M. Atkinson of old treatises 
on Ogams, together with explanations, including tho 
theory of the numerical origin of the Ogams for h, <f, c s 
(ju, which we find to ha\o been contributed by tho llov. 
Edmond Barry. The Ogams of Wales and Dovon will Vo 
found in their places in Kiibncr’s Imcriplioncs Ih'Hanniiv. 
Christiana (Berlin, 187G). Further, thohe of tho Prin¬ 
cipality hnvo from time to time been noticed and illus¬ 
trated lit tho A rchcvotQtjia Cambrensis, and they will also 
bo found in IV ext wco dLagidm'iurn V\dU<c (Oxford, 
1870-79). The Ogama of tlio Isle of Man Juivo been 
described in tlio Academy and the Jllanec Kole buok; and 
papers on tho Mcottieh Ogams wero read before tho 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in tlio years 18M2-84 by 
the Earl of fioutticak after careful uxamhudiciu of tlio 
sfconen. Tlio names in tlio Ognms of Wales mul Devon 
have been discussed in detail in Rhys's Lectures on Welsh 
rliifoiayy (Loud. 1H7Q), and some Ogmic forms hiwo been 
used for tho purposes of Celtic philology by Dr Whitley 
Stolrea in his Celtic Declension ((lofcfc, 1886). Lastly, 
the in mb important Irish tract ou Ogams in to bo found 
in tlio 15th-century manuscript known ns tlio Book of 
Bfiljymot© ; it occupies /olkur 308-,'iM of the autotype 
edition (Dublin, 1887} of that extonaive coilox. 
Ognsuwnrn. Sen Bonin. 

Ogtlcil, capital of AVeber county, Utah, ia 
situated, at an ulovatum of DUO fuel, afc the con¬ 
fluence of tlio Weber and Ogden rivers, where the 
former pusses through the vVafwatcJi Mountains* 
37 miles N. of Salt Lake City, It is of importance 
as the place whore the Union Pacific and (Jonfcml 
Pacific railroads, as well na three oLIicvh, join, 
The city contains a Methodist wnivevrity (founded 
1890), a foundry and several mills, broworics, and 
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maimfactories of woollens, brooms, Loots and shoes 
&C. Pop. (1880) G0G9. 

OgdciISlmrg', a port of New York, on tho Sb 
Lawrence, lit the month of tho Oswcgatchio, oppo¬ 
site Prescott, Canada, and 515 miles by rail NNW. 
of New York Oily. Us principal buildings are the 
Homan Catholic cathedral and the United States 
government building, Tlio city 1ms a large lake 
and river trade, and contains a lmge grain-elevator 
and manufactories of flour, hi in her, mid leather, 
A steam-ferry plies to Prescott. Pop. 10,341, 

Ogee, Ogive. Ogive is the mime given hy the 
French to tho pointed arch ; and as an English 
architectural term, ogive vilm are the main ribs 
which cross one another at'the intersection of the 
vaulting. Ogee, a form of the same word, is 
applied to n comiimmd curve, made up of a convex 
curve continued by a concave one. Ogival work is 
common in the Decorated Style (q.v,, fig. 3), uiul 
may he seen in the tracery of tlio Flamboyant (q.v.). 
Tho ogee moulding is that also called LUjma mwm, 
illustrated at Moulding. Tho French word i.s 
from the Spanish aitr/c, and that from the Arabic 
dn >j t ‘sumimfc/ ‘vertex. 1 
Ogicr lc Hnnols. See Chansons m Gusttcs. 

Oglethorpe, Jamks Edward, founder of 
Georgia, was horn in London, 21st December 1098, 
the son of Sir Theophilns Oglethorpe, of Clodal- 
niinjjj in Surrey, After studying awhile at Oxford 
ho joined the Guards before lie was twenty, and 
served on the Continent with Prince Eugene. 
From 1722 to 175-1 ho represented Ilaslenici’o in 
parliament. Meanwhile he projected a colony in 
America, where tlio debtors then languishing in 
English gnota might start life afresh, and which 
should ho also a refuge for the nerscclited Gorman 
P rote stall La (hog SALznuno). Parliament contrib¬ 
uted £10,000, George II. gavo a grant of the neces¬ 
sary land, after him called Georgia \ ami in 1733 
Oglethorpe went out with a company of 130 persons 
and founded Savannah. In 1735 he took out 300 
more, including the two ‘Wesleys ; and in 1738 he 
was back again with a regiment'of 600 men, raised 
in anticipation of a war with Spain, from whoso 
neighbouring colony of Florida ho had already 
received annoyance. War was declared by the 
molhei>countries in 1739, and in 1741 Oglethorpe 
invaded Florida and unsuccessfully attacked St 
Augustine (sac his own account, published 1742); 
the next year ho repulsed a Spanish invasion of 
Georgia, ‘in 1743 ho loft the colony for the last 
time, to meet and repel before u court-martial tho 
malicious charges of one of his own olticcrs. He 
was again tried and acquitted after the Forty dive 
for having failed, as major-general, to overtake 
Prince Charles’s army. r J?lio charter of his colony 
he surrendered to tho British government in 1752. 
Ills Inter years wore snout at Cmnliam Dali, his 
scat in Essex, where lie died 30th January 1785, His 
intimate friends included many of the most eminent 
men of tho day. Pope’s couplet is well known : 

Or driven by strong benevolence or Konl, 

Will ily, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole. 

Dr Johnson urged him to write Ills life, and oven 
offered to do it himself; and Boswell made a few, 
but insufficient, notes with the same object. 

Soo LivoH by Harris (Boston, 1841), Wright (Lornl, 
1807), and Bvuco (Now York, 1890). 

Ogowd, or 0 go way, a river of West Africa, 
lms its origin on tho west side of tho watershed 
that parts its basin from that of tlio Congo, in 2* 
40' S. lal,, 14° 30' E. long., Hows north-west, west, 
and linally curves round by the south so as to pour 
its waters into Nazareth Bay, on tlio north side of 
Capo Lopez. It forms n wide delta of some 70 
sq, m. in extent. In the dry soason (July to Sep¬ 


tember) it shrinks to a narrow current winding 
between the rocky obstructions of its bed ; at other 
times ibis a deep, broad stream, navigablo by boats; 
numerous islands and sandbanks and shallows pre¬ 
vent vessels of any size from ascending. It lms been 
dominated by V ranee, through her colony on the 
Gaboon (q. v.), sine c 1885. 


Ogy ges, the earliest legendary king of Attica 
and Ikcotia, in whose time a great Hood took place 
called tlio Ogyghn Fiaotl, 



O'Hara, Theodore, author of ‘The Bivouac 
of the Dead,* was born at Danville, Kentucky, in 
1820. He was a lawyer and journalist, bub served 
as captain and major in Die Mexican war, after¬ 
wards, for a year, in tho United Stales cavalry, and 
in tho civil war ns it colonel on the Confederate 
Bide. He died in 1867. See monograph by I-tnnck 
(Baltimore, 1875), and the Century (May 1890). 

O 'Higgins. Seo Cirru. 

Ohio, a river of the United States, called by 
tlio French explorers, after its Indian name, la 
J telle Rivttre, next to the Missouri the largest 
ailluenb of the Mississippi, is formed by tho union 
of tho Alleghany and Moiiougaliela rib Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and How's west-south-west 973 miles, 
with a breadth of 400 to UOG yards, draining, with 
its tributaries, an area of 214,000 sq. m. In its 
course it separates the northern stated of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois from tlio southern states of 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Tho principal towns 
upon its banks arc Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincin¬ 
nati, Louisville (wliere there nro rapids of 22 feet 
in a mile, with a sLeamboab canal), Evansville, 
New Albany, Madison, Portsmouth, Covington, 
and Cairo. The river’s principal affluents are the 
Tennessee, Oimil/orJand, WnUsh, Kentucky, Gronfc 
Kanawha, Green, Muskingum, and Scioto. It is 
usually navigable from Pittsburgh. 

Ohio, the fourth in population of the states of 
the American Union, lies between 38’ 25' mid 42° 
N. lat. and 80° 30' and 84° 50' W. copyTi^iit isoi in ir.s, 
long, It stretches from north to by j. a wnrfmrou 
south 210 miles, and from east to 
west 220 miles \ the northern and southern ami 
much of tlio eastern boundaries are irregular. 
Area, 39,964 sq, m., or equal to that of Ireland and 
Wales together. Ohio is a part of the original 
North-west Territory, chiefly claimed by Virginia 
under charters granted by tho English kings, which 
territory became a corporate body booh after tlio 
formation of the Virginia colony j and when Umfc 
colony became a state, tho territory, with undefined 
northern limits, became a county, Ohio was the 
first state created within the territory, of which 
it comprises much of tlio best part. It is watered 
on tho north by; Lake Erie, and on much of the 
east and all of its southern boundary by tho Ohio 
Him, from which it derives its name. 

The feme of Ohio, taken as ti whole, presents the 
appearance of an extensive, monotonous plain. It 
\h moderately undulating, but uofc mountainous; 
in many places streams nave forced a way through 
bold dills of sandstone. A low ridge enters 
the state near tho north-east corner and crosses it 
in a south-westerly direction. This ‘ divide' separ¬ 
ates the waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio Uiver, 
and maintains an average elevation of a little ovct 
1300 feet above fiea-levtd. North of ibis ridge tho 
surface of the country is generally level, gently 
declining toward the Jake, The central part of 
Ohio is almost a level plain, about 1000 feet above 
the sea, slightly inclining southward, The southern 
part is somewhat hilly, the valleys growing deeper 
as they approach the Ohio River, whoso tribu¬ 
taries boro water many extensive and fertile 
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vnlloyK There are ft few prairies or plains in Hie 
north-western parts of the slate, but over its greater 
portion originally existed immense quantities of 
timber. The principal rivers draining southward 
to the Ohio are the Mmdringunt, Scioto, Groat 
Miami, ami Little Miami. North ward to the lake 
are the Tuscarawas, Cuyahoga, Sandusky, Huron, 
ttnl Maumee, ail but the lost named being entirely 
in bl jo state. 

The rocks underlying Ohio belong to the Silu¬ 
rian, Devonian, and Cavhonifcvous systems. The 
general arrangement of the geological formation 
shows a layer of sheets resting in tho form of /in 
arch from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. The 
limestone (No. 4) midway in the state is unbroken, 
and stretches from side to side; fclio Orisknny, tho 
Cornifcrous, tlie Hamilton, and Htmm formations, 
though generally removed from the crown of the 
arch, still remni/j ovdj* a limited area near tho ram- 
tml portion. On the side of the great anticlinal 
axis tho rocks dip downward into a burin, which 
for several hundred miles, north and south, occupies 
the interval between the Nashville and Cincinnati 
rid go and tho first fold of the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tain*. As they dip toward the centre of this trough, 
on the eastern and southern border of the state, 
the older rooks are deeply buried, and the surface 
is here underlaid by the Alleghany coal-measures ; 
while in the north-western part of the state tho 
strata dip northward mul pass in the sumo way 
under the Michigan coal-basin. The coalfields of 
Ohio cover over 1‘2,000 sip ni., the beds estimated 
to average 15 feet in thickness. Immense deposits 
of limestone, freestone, and mill-slimes abound. 

Archieologicnlly Ohio is the richest lichl in Amer¬ 
ica. In no other state have been found so many evi¬ 
dences of Juan’s antiquity exempli lied in implements 
of stone, bone, copper/ and clay; while the most 
extensive and elaborate systems nf earthworks in 
America are at Newark, near Chillicolho, and on 
the Miami bluffs near Wiiynesvillo. See MOTOD- 

UUIhDEIlS, 

Ohio is one of the chief manufacturing slates in 
blm Union, leading all others in the manufacture of 
farm machinery, carriages and wagons, woollen 
and cotton goods, furniture, and wine ami spirits. 
It lia« also great rolling-mills and iron-factories, 
glass-factories, potteries, and oil-works. In agri¬ 
culture the slate is first in flic Ujiion in many 
regards, It* annual production of maize is some 
90,000,1100 bushels, or wheat 40,000,000, of wool 
over 20,000,000 lb. Cattle and Imga are reared in 
large numbers. Ohio is a leading nork-nroihieing 
state. Tho oil-fields, prevailing largely \u the 
north-west, are being rapidJy developed, and 
already tho output is second only to that of 
Pennsylvania. Natural gas has been (omul in 
immense quantities, but at the present rate of 
consumption is soon exhausted. 

History.—In 1787 the Ohio Company of Associates 
was organised in New England by those who hud 
served in the wav of the revolution, anti under their 
auspices a large tract of land was purchased from 
the government in the territory north-west of the 
Ohio River, payment being made in ‘Continental 
Certificates } issued to the soldiers for their services. 
This was tho first public mle of land by the United 
States government. In connection with its sale 
the famous « Compact 1 or ‘Ordinance of 1787* was 
passed, guaranteeing for ever in the territory civil 
and religious freedom, the system of common 
schools, trial by jury, and tho right of inherit¬ 
ance, In 1788 Marietta and Cincinnati were 
founded, and till 1791 settlements in the southern 
part of the territory increased rapidly. In that 
year the Indians became troublesome, owing to 
the continual encroachments of the whites, and an 
army under tho governor suffered a disastrous 


defeat. In November 1704 a signal victory wus 
gained by General Anthony iVayne over the 
Indians at 'Pullen Timbers’ on tho Maumee 
ltiver. The year after a treaty of peace was con¬ 
cluded at Port Greonville, the Indians ceding a 
great portion of territory, which soltiers began at 
once to fill, and tho towns of Xenia, Day Lon, 
Hamilton, Chillicothc, iJanoRvillo, Franklin ton, 
and others were established. (Jhillicotho was 
made the seat of government for tho territory, and 
a capital building erected. In lSU'i a constitution 
wub adopted lor the ‘Eastern Division of tho 
Territory North-west of tlie Ohio/ to bo known as 
‘ Ohio/ and on IGlli February 1803 Ohio was 
formally admitted into the Union. By 1810 its 
population was 230,760, and lhe increase from 
that period wua rapid. As early as 1812 steam¬ 
boat navigation up and down tho Ohio River 
was acimnipfished; by 1834 there were, as now, 
70S miles of canal in operation; and the Mad 
River lbiilroud, begun in 1837, was opened for 
trafiic in 1842, and completed to the lakes by 1848} 
in 1390, 7797 miles of railway traversed tlio state, 
nob counting double tracks, &e. Ohio has given 
four preside)]hs to the Union—Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, and Benjamin Harrison. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties, ami returns 21 
members to congress. The justices of the supremo 
court arc elected for terms of Jive years by tho 
people. There are now 18,751 elementary and high 
schools, 44 academics of various kind*, 19 pro¬ 
fessional and art schools, and 34 colleges and 
universities. The ratio of illiteracy is less than bho 
average of other stales, Tho largest cities arc 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus (tho capital), 
Toledo, Sandusky, Day Lon, Springfield, Steuben' 
vibe, Portsmouth, Akron, Youngstown, mid 
Canton. The total taxable value of real and 
personal property in 1890 was $h778,138,477. Pop. 
11830) 1,980,329; (1870)2,005,260} (1880)3,198,062 } 
(1890)3,070,316. 

Ohlun, a towji of Prussian Silesia, 20 miles HE, 
of Breslau by mil, on tho Oder. Pop. 8375. 

Ohm, Gkoku Simon, physicist, born at Erlan¬ 
gen, 16th March 1787, became in 1849 professor at 
Slunich, and died there 7th July 1834, For Ohm's 
Law and the ohm as a measure of oleebrio resistance, 
sec EltiCTIUDITy, Yob IV. p. 267. 

Ohnet, ItHuhges, a French novelist of groat 
popularity, if not merit, born 3d April 1848 at 
Paris, Ho studied law, and afLor practising kuiiui 
time as an advocate tank to journalism, and later 
lo literature proper. Under the general title of 
Lcs ttatiuUvs dc lit Vic ho 1ms published a series 
of novels dealing comprehensively with social 
questions, some of which have actually reached a 
hundredth edition, Tho first in this cyclo of 
romances was Serge l\tnino (1881), too quickly 
followed by Lc Malive dc Forges (1882), La Coni 
trssc Far ah (1R83), Use Fleuron (1884), La grande 
Mimii&rc (1885 )»Lea frames de la Croix*Mort (1886), 
anti VoloM (\888). 

Oiriiuin, or Ehyhipiie, a genus of minute fungi 
infesting various plants, and especially important 
as tho cause of a ravaging disease of tho vino, 
popularly known ns vino-mildew, The disease was 
first observed in Kent in the spring of 1845; it 
spread rapidly over tho English vineries, and wan 
observed about bho same time in the vineries of 
Paris, and soon afterwards in thoso of nearly all 
parts of France, Italy, Greece, Tyrol, and. Hungary, 
and in a less degree in the Rhine vallev, Its 
ravage* extended to Algeria, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and especially Lo the island of Madeira, whore it 
nearly put an end to tho production of the cele¬ 
brated wine. The disease appears first in the 
leaves, these drop oil', the plant loses strength 
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through impaired nutrition, the young shoots fall 
victims, /inti lastly the grapes. Powdered sulphur 
was found useful as a erne, hut the applications 
had to bo very frequents in consequence of its 
importance the duty of sulphur was reduced by tfio 
Ereneh government. It is probable that in this 
case, as in all diseases of the sort, the general 
vitality of the organism must be lowered before it 
will fall a victim. Over-cultivation and long use 
of Lho same ground are predisposing causes. 

<Ml-l>ectle, a name given Lo beetles of the 
Mclco and allied genera, which when disturbed 
emit a yellowish oily liquor from the joints of their 
legs. Somo species arc used as vesicants instead 
of cantlinmles. 

Oil-bird* See Guachauo. 

OH-Cilke ia used mainly for feeding sheep and 
cattle. It is made from the solid residue of oleagin¬ 
ous seeds (linseed, ranc-sced, cot ton-seed), after a 
largo proportion of tiiofr oil has been extracted. 
The following ia llm visual process of manufacture 
in Britain. The seed is crushed between iron 
rollers* then damped ami ground upon a mill of 
the following construction. Two large circular 
blocks of hard granite are sot edgewise on a bed- 
alone of the name material, which is slightly 
hollowed out; these two upright stones are con¬ 
nected by a horizontal shaft which .passes through 
the centre of both, and is llxcd lit its middle to a 
revolving upright abaft. The stones arc thus made 
to revolve about their vertical axes, while at the 
same linio they are left free to bo turned round the 
horizontal shaft by the friction of grinding. The 
meal limy obtained is heated in kettles formed of 
two compartments, in tho inner of which the meal 
is placed, while the outer is filled with steam. The 
meal is then filled into small woollen hags of the 
shape it is wished Lo mako the cakes—usually 
oblong, about 30 inches by 12 inches, and J to j 
inch thick. These bags aria then placed in wonrten 
' wrappers, 1 which consist of two pieces of hard 
wood, of the same sizo os the cakes, hinged to¬ 
gether at tho end ; the wood is usually corrugated 
anti furnished with, a stamp to mark the cakes. 
Tho Svrappers containing tho bags full of crushed 
seed are then placed in the compartments of a 
press worked cm the same principle as a Hydraulic 
Press (q.v.), except that the oil from the .seed is 
used instead of water. In this way about GO per 
coat, of the oil the seed contains ia squeezed out 
of it, leaving sullicienb to bind the residue of 
ground husks into a solid firm cake. Sometimes 
the process is varied, in that the seed, instead of 
being ground under stones, is repeatedly crushed 
on iron rollers; in this case the crushed seed is 
steamed in tho kettles to give the necessary 
moisture, nob merely heated as described above. 
Sometimes oil-seeds are subjected to a chemical 
instead of a mechanical process—viz. solution of 
tho oil in bisulphide of carbon, By this means the 
oil maybe almost completely extracted. Mustard, 
rape, castor-oil, undecorticatcd cotton-seed, cake, 
and some others are also used as fertilisers, 

Oil City, Pennsylvania, on both sides of the 
Alleghany Itiver (hero crossed by long mil road 
and passenger bridges), 138 miles by rail N. by IS. 
of Pittsburgh, is one of the principal oil markets in 
the state, and the centra of a busy trade. It con¬ 
tains, bos ides oil-refineries, engine- and boiler- 
factories, and a large cooperage, Pop. (18/0) 2270 j 
(1880) 7315. 

Oil-cngiuc. See Gas-engine. 

Oil-fuel, Oil-gas. Sec Fuel, Gas-lighting, 
Petkoleum. 

Oil Paliu» Sec Oils, and Palm. 

Oil ItiYcrs* See Niger, 


Oils (including Fats), The fats and fixed oils 
constitute au important ami well-marked group of 
organic compounds, which exist abundantly both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. They are 
not simple organic com pounds, but each of them is 
a mixture of several such compounds to which the 
term glycerides is applied ; and the glycerides which 
by their mixture in various proportions form the 
numerous fats and oilauro mainly those of palmitic, 
stearic, and oleic acids, and to a less extent those 
of other fatty acids, snob as butyric, cnproic, cap- 
rylic, and capric acids, which arc obtained from 
butter, mymlic acid, which is obtained from cocoa- 
nut oil, &c. The members of this group may be 
solid and hard, like suet; semi-solid and soft, like 
butter, hmsc-greaso, and lard ; or ilnid, like the 
oils. The solid and semi-sol id are, however, 
usually placed together and termed fats, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the fluid oils. The most solid 
fats are readily fusible, and become reduced to a 
fluid or oily state at a temperature lower than 
that of the boiling-point of water. It is not until 
a temperature of between 500° and (K)0° F. is reached 
that they begin nearly simultaneously to boil and 
to undergo decomposition, giving off acrolcino (an 
acrid product of the distillation of glycerine) ami 
other compounds. In consequence o? this property 
these oil* arc termed fixed oi'As, in e on ti ad is tine lion 
to a perfectly separate group of oily matters, on 
which the odoriferous properties of plants depend, 
and which, from their being able to bear distilla¬ 
tion without change, arc known as volatile ails. 
These, which arc also known as essential oils, differ 
in toto in thoiv chemical composition from the com¬ 
pounds we are now considering, All tho fats anil 
oils arc lighter than water, and are perfectly in¬ 
soluble in that fluid. Their specific gravity ranges 
from about 0 01 to 0 91. Thoy dissolve m ether, 
oil of turpentine (one of the volatile oils), benzol, 
and to a certain extent in alcohol; while, on the 
other fiand, they act ns solvents for sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus, &c. These bodies possess the property 
of penetrating paper and other fabrics, rendering 
them transparent, and producing what is well 
known as a greasy stain. They are not readily 
inilammablc unless with the agency of a wick, 
when they bum with a bright llame. In a puro 
and fresh btatlo they are devoid of taste and sin ell, 
but mi exposure to the air they become oxidised 
and acid, assume a deeper colour, evolve a dis¬ 
agreeable odour, and arc acrid to the taste; or, 
in popular language, thoy become rancid. Tho 
rapidity with winch this change ocoms is consider¬ 
ably increased by the presence of mucilaginous or 
albuminous bodies. Tho rancidity may bo removed 
by shaking the oil in hob water in which a little 
hydrated magnesia is suspended. 

The general diffusion of fats and oils in the 
animal kingdom has been already described (see 
Fats). In the vegetable kingdom they are 
equally widely distributed, there being scarcely 
any tissue of any plant in which traces of them 
may nob be detected; bub they are specially 
abundant in the seeds. The seeds of the Cruciform 
are remarkably rich in oil; linseed yielding fully 
20 per cent., and rape-seed about 40 percent. of 
oil; and some fruits, ns those of the olive and oil- 
pahn, yield an abundance of oil. 

The uses of oils ami fats arc numerous ami 
highly important, many being extensively em¬ 
ployed as articles of food, as medicines, as lubri¬ 
cating agents, in tho preparation of soaps, oint¬ 
ments, varnishes, pigments, for caudles, lamps, and 
other means of illumination, and for tho puiposo 
of dressing leather, &e, In Africa, Asia, and the 
Pacific animal and vegetable oils and fats are 
much used for anointing the person and smearing 
the hair, thus affording a protection against heat 
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arid the attack* of inwecls, and checking excessive 
perspiration. This practice conduces to health and 
preserves the akin smooth and soft. Oil thrown 
on the sea has a remarkable effect in euhdiung 
(ho force of the waves. A few gallons cast upon 
stormy seas moderates and prevents the waves 
breaking with force. This practice might he 
adopted by lifeboats when approaching wrecks, and 
rescuing the crews of stranded vessels. The com¬ 
position of the fine oils required for watches and 
sewing-machines is often carefully kept secret- 
Those principally used are hen, almond, olive, ami 
neat’s-foot. The oils suitable for machine-shop?* 
find general cotton and woollen machinery require* 
a good body, rather viscid. For woollen spimlleB 
a lighter oil, and for cotton spindles, which have 
a mice(l of 1000 revolutions per minute, an oil of 
still lighter body. For lubricating purposes mineral 
oils may with advantage he mixed with animal 
and vegetable oils to diminish their tendency to 
thicken ; the more fluid an oil is the less friction 
takes plnco. 

(1) Vegetable Fats. —The chief solid fats of vegc^ 
table origin are cocoa-nut oil, nutmeg-butter, cocoa- 
butter, and palm-oil. The lluiil vegetable fata or 
oils arc divisible into the non-drying and the dnj' 
inp oil ft ; the latter being distinguished from t(w3 
former hy their becoming dry and solid when ex¬ 
posed in thin layers to the air, in consequence of 
oxygenation. Some of the drying oils, when mixed 
with cotton, wool, or tow, absorb oxygen so rapidly* 
and consequently become so heated, as to take fire, 
mid many cases of the spontaneous combustion of 
heaps of oily materials that have been employed in 
cleaning machinery have been recorded. The chief 
nan-drying oils arc olive-oil, almond-oil, and colza- 
oil ; while tlio most important drying oils arc those 
of linseed, hemp, poppy, and walnut; castor-oil 
seems to form a link between these two classes 
of oils, since it gradually becomes hard by long 
exposure to the air. 

12) Animal Fats. —The ebief solid fats are Lcef 
and mutton suotor tallow, lard, lint ter, goose- 
grease, &c. ; while among the fluids sperm-oil, 
ordinary whale-oil. cod-liver oil, and neat’s-foot 
oil may be especially mentioned. In many of their 
characters spermaceti and beeswax resemble the 
solid fats. As ci general m!o, stearin and palmitin, 
both of which have comparatively high fusing- 
points (between 157° aiul 114° F.), preponderate in 
the solid fats; while olein, which is fluid at 32 a , 
is the chief constituent of the oils. 

When any of these bodies are heated with the 
hydrated alkalies they undergo a change which 
Ims long been known as Saponification, or con¬ 
version into Soap (q.v.), in which the fatty acid 
combines with the alkali to form a soap, while the 
sweet viscid liquid glycerine is siinuUancondy 
fanned. When the fatty acids arc required on a 
large scale, as for tlio manufacture of the so-called 
stearin candies, which in reality consist mainly of 
stearic and palmitic acids, sulphuric acid amf the 
oil or fat are made to act upon cadi other at a high 
temperature (see Candle). The fatty acids may 
nLo be procured in a very pure form hy the injec¬ 
tion of superheated steam at a temperature of be¬ 
tween 500 J and 600° into heated fat, A comploto 
list of even the chief fats and lived oils would take 
up far more space than we can command. The 
more lmuortanb arc noticed in separate articles, 
such as Fixed Oil of Almonds, Castor-oil, Croton- 
oil, &c., and sonic account given of their properties 
ami uses ; or under the names of the substances 
from which they arc procured—Linseed, Rape, 
Candle-nul, Cocoa-nut, Cotton (for Cotton-seed 
CdJ, Ac. Reference may also he made to the 
articdes on Butter, Ghee, Lard, Cod-liver Oil, Ac, 

I lie Volatile or ^Essential Oils exist, in most 


instances, ready formed in plants, and are believed 
to constitute their odorous principles. They form 
an extremely numerous class, of which most of the 
members' are lluid. Many used for flavouring are 
artificially compounded (see Butyric Acid). 
Essential oils are much employed in perfnines, 
for llavouring liqueurs and confectionery, and for 
various purposes in the arts. They will bo 
described at Perfumery. The mineral oils will 
be found discussed under the heads of Naphtha, 
Paraffin, Petroleum. 

Oils in their Commercial RelA'iionr.— 
Vef/elablc Qifo.^ The principal seeds imported for 
expressing oil are cotton, linseed, rape, and 
ground-lint; but many others are received in small 
quantities. Cotton-seed is now a very important 
product, which was formerly much neglected. The 
nnports into Britain rose from about 20,000 tons 
in 1861 to over 814,000 tons in 1890, Hourly all 
coming from Egypt - 100 lb. of seed yield about 2 
gab of oil. The’ seed fetches £5 to .10 a Ion ; the 
oil £18 to £21 a turn Linseeil —British imports of 
this Hux-sced now reach over 2,000,000 or,, oT the 
value of £4,000,000. Nearly all the supply used to 
he obtained from Russia, which produces the best 
weed, but now the chief imports are from India; 
these arrive, however, very much mixed with rape 
and other seeds, India ships about 8J million cwL 
of linseed yearly, of which tlirec-fmirths is sent to 
England. One quarter of linseed will yield hy pres¬ 
sure 120 lb. of oil and 24 cwb. of oil-cake. The aver¬ 
age annual production of linseed-oil in the United 
Kingdom may be taken to be about 120,000 tuns. 
India is the chief source of supply for tlm small 
oil-see ds, the value of those exported annually 
ranging frern £9,500,000 to £10,750,000, besides 
about £500,000 more for tlio oils of various kinds 
shipped. Africa alone supplies palm-oil amt 
large quantities of ground-mils; Ceylon, India, 
and tho Pacific islands the cocon-iml oil of 
commerce. Coeoa-?iut Oil is expressed from tho 
albumen or ripe kernel of tho nut, known in 
commerce t when dried as copra. The prod notion 
of this oil does not make the same progress 
that palm-oil doc*, as tho following decennial im¬ 
ports into tlio United Kingdom will show: 1870, 
198,602 cwt. ; 1880, 318,454 cwL ; 1890, ]8<J,d09 
cwfc. The price of the oil declined about £10 in 
1883-9-0, the piice being in tho hitter year £27 
\m ton. Palm-oil. —The nvcvago imports of this 
oil are 50,000 tons annually. Brices have advanced 
of late years, and in 1890 stood at £2(1 per ton. 
This oil forms a chief ingredient in tho grease 
used for railway axles, llape-sccd ,—The imports 
of rape range between 459,000 to 2,300,000 
qr., of which about half come from Russia and 
half from India. The total exports of this weed 
from India now exceed 3 million cwL, valued at 
nearly £2,000,000 sterling; the great bulk of this 
is scut to France and Belgium. From tlio first 
pressure rape-weed will yield about 90 lh. of oil per 
quarter, and from a second pressure (JO to 70 lh. 
The Ground-nut (Anicius hnmjmi ) is now a largo 
source of oil-supply, but the principal commerce 
ami manufacture centre at Marseilles. ItiH prin¬ 
cipally cultivated on the west coast of Africa, lmt 
is now much grown in India, Thu price of the 
shelled kernels in the London market is from £11 
to £13 per ton. Olive-oil used to bo one of the 
most valuable vegetable oils used for food, bill it is 
now much adulterated with or replaced by Gingolie 
and cotton-seed oils. The average imports are 
about 20,000 tuns, the best Spanish fetching £37 
per tun. For lubricating and woollen mahufac¬ 
to res olive-oil 1ms been largely replaced by other 
vegetable oils and lard-oil (sec Olive). Oinf/clic 
or Til-oil is the produce of the seed of fteminum 
mlicum> which yields about- 50 per cent, of oil; and 
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the annual export of this seed from India is from 1J 
to 2? million cwt. ft goes? jii nicipaliy to France and 
Italy* The price is 40s. In 50s. the 384 lh. Poppy¬ 
seed .—The trade in this seed from bid in is a fluctu¬ 
ating one, ranging from 450,000 to 730,000 cwt,; 
the exports are chiefly to Franco and Belgium. 
The seeds yield 45 pur cent, of oil, which is used 
/or culinary purposes, The seed sells at about 43s, 
the hag of 308 lb. Castor-oil seed .—From 000,000 
to 700,000 cwt, of this seed arc exported annually 
from India, and 2,000,000 to 2,000,000 gal. of the 
castor-oil. The expression of the oil is chiefly 
carried on in Italy and America, besides India, 
The various species of ikssia 0 / India and Africa 
yield good oils, some of which are semi-solid and 
esteemed for soap-making, Under the name of 
Malnva about 100,000 cwt. are shipped from India 
(sec ButtK lt-TllTins). —One or two species of 
Aleurites produce what are known as candle-nuts 
in commerce; those yield 51) per conk of oil. Borne 
species of (hmdma yield koUum-butter; which is 
used as a substitute for pheo or clarified blitter by 
the poorer classes oF India. Many species of mils, 
such ns the Brazil, lm'/ol, walnut, and others, 
yield oil which is used locally, but does not enter 
largely inLo commerce. In Chinn, oil is obtained 
from Lhe Soy bean [Soja hispid a), and it yields 
about 18 percent, of a drying oil. The bcan-cakc 
is employed for feeding men and animals, and is 
also largely uscjtl for manure, AnoLhor oil made 
there is from the seed or fruit of the Camellia old - 
fern. It is of remarkable purity, of an amber 
colour, and possesses a pleasant taste. In the 1 
United States com or maize oil and pea-nut oil aro 
manufactured, ns well as cotton-seed oil, linseed-oil, ■ 
and castor-oil. The cocoa seeds or beans of commerce 
contain from 18 to 20 per conk of a concrete fat, 
which being separated in the preparation of cocoa 
and chocolate, throws a largo am one L of cocoa- 
butter on Lho market. Sovoral thousand tons of it 
in flattened cakes are now sold annually in London 
and Holland, It is used for pharmaceutical pur¬ 
poses and confectionery. Nutmeg-butter, Galam 
butter (Bassia), Campa, damanba, and certain 
vegetable tallows and waxes partako of this solid 
chamctor. 

Animal Oils .—The principal solid animal oils 
found in commerce aro butter and lard, tallow, marcs* 
grease, ncat’s-footoil, and unrefined yolk of egg oil. 
The first two aro fully described under their mimes, 
Tallow is fclio fat of oxen and sheep, but more 
especially the fab which envelops tho kidneys and 
other parts of tho viscera, rendered down or incited, 
The qualities of this ml id oil make it particularly 
well adapted for making candles, anil until tho 
Olid of tho first quarter of tho lOfcli century 
candies for ordinary use wero almost wholly niado 
of it. Britain obtains probably about 00,000 tons 
of tallow yearly at homo, and receives as much 
from abroad, chiefly imported fiom North and 
South America and Australia, Russia used to 
furnish the chief supply, bub tho pastoral pro¬ 
gress in the new countries lias quite changed 
the sources of supply of animal fats. The imports 
of tallow and stearin do nob vary greatly from 
year to year; they wore, in 1870, 1,623,298 
cwt.; 1880, 1,316,379 cwt.; 1800, 1,385,517 cwt. 
The value of the last-named yenv'a imports was 
£1,729,340, Tho oleins, obtained by pressure from 
animal fats, are known in commerce as tallow- 
olein, lavd-olcin, and noat’s-foot oil; they come 
next in value to sperm-oil. The two former are 
included under animal oils. Many thousand tons 
of thoso oleins are sonl from the United States 
to Europe for artificial hut tor-making. Besides the 
homo production of butter, which is large (about 
130,000 tons), the United Kingdom imported in 
1890 over 100,000 tons, valued at £10,500,000, 

and 54,000 tons of an artificial compound pre- 
nnred from lalimv, chiefly in Holland, ami which 
1ms to be labelled as ‘margarine 1 when sold ; for 
this move than £3,000,000 is pnid (see Butthii- 
ike). Of lard-nil Britain imports 91,000 cwt,, 
besides about 27,000 cwt. of oilier animal oils, 
such ns mmes* grease, hillow.oil, &c, Lard-oil 
from which the stearin has not been pressed is 
know’ll as 'neutral oil/ An olein m extracted 
fiom hcef-suot in the United States, of which 
there are three qualities. Several thousand Ions 
of this animal oil are sent from Chicago to Holland 
for the manufacture of oleomargarine). The export 
of this olein from tho United States averages now 
30,000,000 lb. yearly, valued at. £600,000. Horse- 
grease is received from the River Plato states, 
where there arc over five million horses, The 
mares, which are never used for the saddle, are 
annually slaughtered in large numbers in lhe 
republic,!# of Uruguay and Argentine, A Lttle 
horse-grease is also obtained in Britain from the 
slaughtered horses, 400 to 500 dying weekly in 
London alone. They furnish about 28 lb, of grease 
each, which is valuable as a lubricant. News-foot 
oil is obtained in boiling down the feet of cattle. 

It does not turn rancid, and remains fluid at 32/ 
When part of its stearin lias been abstracted it is 
used for oiling church and steeple clocks (as it 
does not solidify), for softening leather, and other 
pnnmses. In Norik America, whom swine are bred 
so largely, the molted fat of the pte is a very 
important secondary product, The United States, 
with its 50 million pigs, sends away lard tc the 
value of £5,500,000 yearly. It is a very important 
food-product, and in the West Indies'it is much 
used instead of butter. The imports of laid from 
America into Britain now average 60,000 tons 
yearly, of the valuo of £2,000,000. The imports 
increased fivefold in 1870-90, Another animal fat 
is tho saint obtained in lhe process of washing 
woo), This polassie sudmato forms no less than a 
third of the weight of raw wool in the grease. 

Marine oils are obtained from various mammals 
and fishes in diUercnl localities, Much of the oil 
obtained pauses under tho general namo of r train- 
oil/ The whale-fishing lias been much abandoned 
of late years by the nations which formerly pursued 
it; but tho seal-fishing, which is less precarious 
and hazardous, is extensively prosecuted. The 
value of the oil skipped from Newfoundland annu¬ 
ally exceeds £100,000, The average value of the 
fish-oil imported into Britain is only about 
£420,000j about 1880 it used to be double that 
amount. In America and tho north of Europe fish 
oils are principally obtained from the liver of the 
cod and shark, from the dogfish, porpoise. Men- 
Junto) (q.v.), nilclmnl, herring, Amaine, ami other 

G1 11 pea, In Liic Mediterranean the tunny yields a 
largo quantity of oil, extracted by boiling, often in 
sea-water. It is of a pale amber colour and an 
agreeable flavour. 

Fish oils are often confounded with the oils 
obtained from tho blubber of the whale, fieri, and 
other marine mammals, and their oil is much mixed 
with these. Tho great trade in animal oils and 
fatty substances indicates tho care with which oily 
matters rich in carbon and hydrogen arc sought for, 
supplying as they do a great number of wants in 
countries the most civilised as well as among 
people sLill in their primitive state. Borne of these 
oleaginous substances are employed 119 food by 
man, some in manufactures, and others in medi¬ 
cine, The fish oils arc usually thick, with a strong 
odour, mul of different colours, according to quality 
and preparation, ranging from white to blondo and t 
brown. I 11 northern countries they still servo for 
illumination, but of late years have beon largely 
.superseded in this use by gas, petroleum, and 
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electric lighting;. Irish oils are valuable for soap- 
making ami also much employed by curriers for 
dressing leather; and Uio oil is again recovered anti 
sold for further use under the name of deg ms and 
sod-oil. Sharks arc largely caught off the Norway 
const and in the Indian seas, chiefly for their oil. 
In Greenland 300 ov 400 are taken every season, 
their livers yielding 2500 barrels of oil, which is 
much valued for lubricating. Sperm (tc.rii, or 1 head 
mattor,’ as it is commercially termed, from the oil 
being principally found in the enormous head of 
PhtfMcr has, like whale-oil, been 

declining largely of Into years, Britain only re¬ 
ceives some 1430 tuns, valued at £50,325, against 
bluce times that quantity imported about the year 
1880, lb used to he much employed in candle- 
making, mixed with about 6 per cent, of beeswax 
to prevent crystallisation (see Whale). Seal'oil 
is lienee included with train or fish oil. The ex- I 
ports from Newfoundland range from 3500 tuns lo 
6000 tuns yearly, according to the catch of seals. 
In 1889 (heat Britain imported from that island 7000 
tuns of oil, valued at nearly £(57,000. There was ft 
large decline—fully 50 par Cent.—in the prices of 
fish oils in the years 1S8D-90. The current prices 
in 1890 per tun of 252 gallons were, for sperm, £40 
to £46; whale-oil, £21 to £23; pale seal-oil, £24 
to £2(1; and cod-oil, £22, The medicinal cod-liver 
oil realises higher prices. X^nller information on the 
preparation ot thews will ho found under the various 
heads, Ill 1878 the British imports of fish oils 
of all kinds were 20,056 tuns, valued at £810,891 ; 
in 1890, 20,302 tuns received were only valued at 
£419,206. In various, quarters a considerable 
quantity of oil is obtained from different birds, 
such as the fulmar, the penguin, puffins, and 
species of iTocellftvia, the Guachuro (q.v.), the 
goose, ostrich, emu, anil rhea, the passenger pigeon, 
and others; lmfc, with the exception of penguin-oil 
from the Falklands, none of tliese appear to any 
extent in commerce, and are only used locally. 

The large and growing importance of the oil 
trade is manifest from a consul oration of the 
statistics of imports and exports alone in a year, 
independent of the various industries and labour 
interested therein. Taking the English Board of 
Trade figures for 1889, we iiiul that the value of the 
imports of animal oils and fate, including butter, 
lard, tallow, &c., amounted to £18,395,518, the 
vegetable oils to £3,718,074, the mineral oils to 
£2,9(33,834, and the nuts and seeds imported for 
expressing oil to £8,209,678, making a total of 
£33,347,104. The imports are nearly nil used in 
Britain, the re-exports being merely to Uio value of 
£3,531,242. If to this we ad l the £1,701,106 for 
oil-seed, cake imported, and the export of oil, soap, 
and candles of British manufacture, amounting to 
£2,507,095, we have a total capital involved in the 
trade of over £37 i 500,000, and this quite irrespec¬ 
tive of the home production of tallow, butler, fish 
oils, mid the like. 

Oil-wells* See Baku, Pennsylvania, PE¬ 
TROLEUM. 

Oinomiuiin. Sec Dipsomania. 

Ointments are fatty substances intended lo 
he applied to the skin by nibbing j,i r and J iav 1ng 
the consistence of butter. The material employed 
as a lauds for the ointment varies considerably and 
as a rule the activity and action are entirely illie to 
the substance incorporated with the basis The 
most generally used bassists lard, either nione or 
mixed with wax, to give it move consistsuce, 
lo avoid rancidity the lard is usually melted pro- 
yiousiy with gum-bimzoin, and is then known a* 
Unzmled lard. Although lard is readily absorbed 
bv the skin, vet in this respect it is surpassed by 
sheep s wool fat and Oleic Acid (rpw). tU former 


of these, when incorporated with water, forms an 
expel lent ointment base, smooth, and in every way 
suitable. So also some of the unctuous olcates are 
used with great advantage. Soft paraffin, known 
in commerce under a number of names, has also 
been used for ointments and docs not turn rancid, 
but on the whole its use is not extending. As 
nearly all substances may be made into ointments, 
there is no limit to their number, hut perhaps the 
best known are Zinc Ointment (q.v.), Borncio Oint¬ 
ment# and Urn Bed and WhiLc FrccipitaLo Oint¬ 
ments {see P1U2CIFITATE Ointment). Jn all cases 
the greatest care is required Lo ensure that the 
active principle is nibbed perfectly smooth with a 
small quantity of oil or lard before adding Liuj bulk 
of the ingredients, otherwise the jiroduetion of a 
homogeneous ointment free from grit is impossible. 
See Cold Cueam. 

Oise, a department in the north of France, 
separated from the English Channel by Heine- 
Infdrieuro; area, 2261 an. in. ; pop, (1881) 404,5551 
(188(5) 403,146. The principal rivers arc the Oise, 
a tributary of the Seine, 150 miles in length, with 
the Aisne ami Therein, affluents of the Oise. The 
soil is in general fertile, and agriculture advanced. 
The products are the usual grain-crops, with an 
immense quantity of vegetables, which are sent to 
the markets of tho metropolis, There are extern 
siveiion manufactures; porcelain,paper,chemicals, 
hcct-vool sugar, woollens, cations, md lows (at 
Chantilly) arc also made. The department is divided 
into tlm fimv itmmdissenicnts of Beau mis, (Jlor- 
monfc, Compiegne, Senlis; capital, Beauvais. 

Oisin. See Osslan. 

OjibLcwftys. See Chippeway Tndians. 

Oku, an important navigable river of central 
Russia, the principal affluent of tho Volga from the 
south, vises in the government of Orel, and flows 
in a generally north-east direction, and joins the 
Volga at the city of N i in i-Novgorod, after a course 
of 700 miles. Tls basin comprises tho richest and 
most fertile region of Russia, The principal towns 
on its banks arc Orel, lflolev, Kaluga, Kiaziui, and 
Murom; the most imp orbing affluents are the rivers 
Moscow, Kliasnm, and Tana. During spring the 
Oka is navigable from Orel to tho Volga; bnt in 
summer the navigation is obstructed by sand¬ 
banks. 

Okavango. See Ngami. 

Okeechobee, a lake of Florida (q.v.). 

Oken (originally Ockeufuss), Loniftw, natural- 
isfc, Was born at Bohtehach, in Baden, August 1, 
17/9. Ho studied at Wurzburg and Gottingen ; 
became extra-ordinary professor of Medicine at 
Jena in 1807; in 1812 ho was appointed ordi¬ 
nary professor of Natural Science; and in 181(1 ho 
commenced the publication of a journal partly 
scientific and partly, political, called Iris, wliicli 
led to government interference and his resigna¬ 
tion, fn 1828 ho obtained a professorship in tho 
newly-established university of Munich, Imt in 
1832 exchanged it for another at Zurich, where ho 
died lltli August 1851. Okon aimed at construet- 
mg all knowledge a priori,' and thus wotting forth 
the system of nature in iU universal relations. 
His system of natural science is a nuLure-philo- 
sophy, which, though decried as transcendental 
and a deduction from foregone conclusions, was fer¬ 
tile ill suggestive ideas. ft was he who wrought 
out the theory, claimed by Ooollio, and now ex¬ 
ploded, that tlic skull is but a modified vertebra, 

His principal works are 1 ub Lehrbuch dcr Nrdimyhito- 
sopku (I8Q8-U- Eng, trana. 1847), lii/i Lchrburh dor 
mtuYftcschichl* (3 volu. ISlS-itf), and AUgemeitic Hatin'- 
gcselucfUe (17 voIb, 1833-45). >See works on Oli on l>y 
Eoker (1880) and Guttler (1884), and J Sir]?M 
Uwen r article n\ tlio JSnflpfllqpriJchfi ilritofenicu. 
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Okhotsk, Sea of, an extensive inlet of the 
North Pacific Ocean, on the cast coast of Russian 
Sibovia, nearly on closed by Kamchatka and the 
Kuriles and iWhalioi). It is litblo navigated, 
On its northern snore, at the month of the Okhota, 
is the small seaport of Okhotsk, with a pop. of 300. 

Oklahoma, a territory ni the United States, 
comprises two detached sections, between which 
Jics ft tract known ns the Cliero- Copyright iadi in u.b 
kco Outlet. The main portion is i>y J. ». nippincott 

bounded W. and S. by Tcxiu, E. company. 

and SE. by Indian Territory, from which it is 
separated by a very irregular line, and N. by 
Kansas and the Cherokee Outlet, tho latter lying 
between the Boutliern border of .Kansas and the 
parallel 30° 10' N., ftiul extending from the vicinity 
of the Arkansas River to the 100th meridian. The 
other portion of the territory is tho Public Land 
Strip situated N, of the Texas * pan-handle > and 
S. of tho parallel 37* N. This strip, ceded to the 
United States by Texas at the time of its annexa¬ 
tion, was hy an oversight not included in any of 
the adjacent states or territories, and until its 
incorporation in Oklahoma Territory was known as 
No Man’s Land. Tho combined area, exclusive of 
the Cherokee Outlet, is about 35,000 «q. m. The 
population is 01 * 384 , including f>338 persons in 
timer county, situated between the forks of the 
Red Rivor and claimed by Texas. 

The surface, which rises gradually toward tho 
north and west, is for the most part nn upland 
prairie. Tho most important elevations are the 
Wichita Mountains in the south. The charms of 
Oklahoma (‘Beautiful Country’) havo been much 
overrated, It is fairly well watered l>y the 
Rod and Arkansas rivers and their abluents, hub 
many of the streams arc brackish, and so saturated 
with alkaline salts as to ho at times unfit for 
drinking purposes or for irrigation. The rainfall 
is much lighter and also less uniform than in 
Indian Territory. In the river-valleys and in some 
of the upland regions thoro arc fertile and produc¬ 
tive spotfli hat much of the region is likely to be 
subject to the same disappointment which prevails 
in western Kansas during unfavourable seasons. 
The Public Land Strip, which constitutes one of the 
counties of the territory, has an arid and unproduc¬ 
tive soil covered bore aud there with a sparse 
growth of cactus, yucca, and sages-brush. The 
climate is generally mild, but subject to sudden 
changes produced by the ‘ northers * which are 
, common in this region. 

The history of Oklahoma dates from the year 
1800, when the tribos to whom the lands of Indian 
Territory had previously been granted ceded the 
was torn* portion of their domain to the United 
States. The laud tlms acquired was known ns the 
Oklahoma district., but it was agreed that it should 
be used only for settlement by other Indian tribes 
or frccdiuoih Notwithstanding this stipulation 
western speculators claimed tliat the lands were 
the propcrLy of tho government, and open, like 
other public lands, for settlement under the Home¬ 
stead (rpv.) laws. In 1871 ) an organised effort was 
made to take forcible possession of the lauds, and 
adventurers from Texas, Kansas, and Missouri, 
equipped and ready for permanent settlement, 
invaded, the territory. Their action was forbidden 
by proclamations from Pioaident Hayes, and the 
intruders wore finally ejected by United States 
troops, From this time until his death in 1884, 
Davitl L. Payne, tho leader of tho • boomers, * was 
repeatedly arrested, but he always evaded punish¬ 
ment and relumed to the forbidden land, with tho 
number of his followers augmented. He is said to 
have received more than $100,000 in fees from 
persons who secured from him permission to soHlo 
in Oklahoma, AfLer his death tho invasions were 


continued with even greater pertinacity by liis 
lieutenants. Although the government repeatedly 
proclaimed the integrity of the treaties with the 
Indiana and enforced thorn by the authority of tho 
military, negotiations wfcro opened, ns a result of 
which, upon the receipt of an additional sum, the 
Indians waived all claims to a district in the heart 
of Indian Territory, This unoccupied area was 
opened for public settlement on April 22, 1889. 

No one was allowed to enter the borders until 
noon, hut between that hour and twilight the 
population was increased by at least 59,0(10. 
Claims were selected, town sites staked out, and 
portable houses erected before nightfall. At 
Guthrie a hank with $50,000 capital did a prosper¬ 
ous business during the afternoon. The territory 
was regularly organised with extended boundaries 
on May 3, L890, TJic relation which the Chorokeo 
Outlet maintains to tho territory which exorcises 
jurisdiction over it may be best comprehended by 
quoting the words of the official net; ‘Whenever 
the interest of the Cherokee Indians in the lands 
known as tho Cherokee Outlet «l»al\ have been 
extinguished and the president shall make pro¬ 
clamation thereof, said Outlet shall thereupon anil 
without further legislation become a part of the 
territory of Oklahoma. 1 The tomtoiy contains 
seven counties, of which the county scats and. 
principal towns are Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Nor¬ 
man, El Reno, Kingfisher City, Still water, and 
Beaver. 

ORra, a name for the Hibiscus [civ,) cscukntus. 

Olftf, the Saint, one of the most revered cf Ihc 
early Norwegian kings, was horn in D95, and after 
having distinguished himself by his gallant ex¬ 
ploits, and made his name a terror in several wor- 
liko expeditions on the coasts of Normandy and 
Ffzgftuzd, succeeded, in 1015, in wresting tho throne , 
of Norway from Eric and Svend Jnrl. The cruel | 
severity with which he endeavoured to exterminate 
paganism by fire and a word alienated the affec¬ 
tions of his subjects, who hastened to tender their 
allegiance to Canute of Denmark on his lauding | 
in Norway in 1028, (Jlaf fled to the court of his 
brother-in-law, Jaroslav of Russia, who gave him 
a hand of 4000 men, at the head of whom he 
returned, in 1030, and gave Canute battle at 
Stiklcstod, where Olaf was defeated by tho aid 
of his own subjects, and slain. His body was 
removed to the cathedral of Tromlhjem, where 
the fame of its miraculous power spread far and 
wide; and Olaf was solemnly proclaimed patron 
saint of Norway in the succeeding century. Sec 
Passio ct Miraoula licati Ola ui i edited by ¥, Met¬ 
calfe (Oxford, 1881). 

OlantL Sec (Eland. 

OliUlS* For Olaus Magnus, see MAGNUS; for 
OlausS Petri, see Sweden ( Liicmiuye ), 

Gibers, Heinjucii Wilhelm MattiiXus, phy¬ 
sician and astronomer, was born at Arborgen, a 
village of Bremen, October 11,1758, studied medi¬ 
cine at Gottingen from 1777 till 1780, and subse¬ 
quently practised at Bremen. In 18U he was a 
successful competitor for tho jimo proposed by 
Napoleon for the best ‘Memoir cm the Croup. 
Ho became known ns an astronomer by his calcula¬ 
tion of the orbit of the comet of 1770. He dis¬ 
covered lb a minor piano Is Pari as {1802) and Vesta 
(1807); and in 178L lie had the honour of first re¬ 
discovering the planet Uranus. He also discovered 
Jive comets in 1798, 1802, 1804, lttlfi, and 1821, all 
of which, with the exception of that of 1815 (hence 
called Others* comet), lmd beBn some days pre¬ 
viously observed at Pails. His observations, cal¬ 
culations, and notices of various comets, which 
are of inestimable value to astronomers, were pub¬ 
lished in various forms, Gibers also made some 
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important researches on Hie * probable lunar origin 
of meteoric stone*, and invented a method for cal¬ 
culating the velocity of falling stars. lie died at 
Bremen, 2d March 1840. His correspondence with 
jjessel was edited hy Erin an (1S52). 

(Md Bailey, the court or session* house in which 
the sittings of ’the Central Criminal Court arc hold 
monthly for the trial of offences within its juris- 
diction. The judges of this court are the Lord 
Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, the judges, aldermen, 
recorder, and common serjeunt of London. . But of 
these tlio recorder, the sorjeant, mid the judge of 
the sheriffs court are in most cases the actually 
presiding judges. TUo judicial sittings here aro 
of such antiquity that ah record of their com¬ 
mencement has been lost. Crimes of all kinds, 
from treason to petty larceny, arc tried, and the 
numbers in past times were enormous, hut aro 
now greatly reduced by the extended jurisdiction 
given to the quarter sessions, and the summary 
powers granted to magistrates. Bore wore tided 
in 1600, after the Restoration, the surviving judges 
of Charles b ; and Mil ion'& Eihonoklastcs and 
Defensio Primu were in the same year burned at Lho 
Old Bailey by the common hangman. The patriot 
Lord William Russell was tried here in 1C83, 
Jack .Sheppard in 1724, Jonathan Wild in 1725, 
the poet Savage in 1727, Dv l>odd in 1777, Belling¬ 
ham, the assassin of the statesman Perceval, in 
1812, the Cato Street conspirators in 1820. The 
Old Hailey dinners given by the sheriffs to the 
judges vme long famous. However else varied, 
thev always included beefsteak* and marrow 
puddings, and were served twice a day. The Old 
Bailey adjoins Newgate (q.v.) Prison, between 
Holhoni viaduct ami Liulgalo Hill. Prisoner* 
awaiting trial at Ibis court are transferred to Now- 
gate for the sake of convenience whilst the sessions 
fwsve are silting. 

Old Believers. See Raskolnik. 

Oldbury* a busy niannfaetaring town of Wor¬ 
cestershire, 54 miWWNW. of Rimiingham, stands 
in the midst of a rich mineral district, and Jin* iron 
aiul stoel works, besides factories for railway plant, 
edge-tools, chemicals, &c, Pop. (1851) 11,741; 
(1881) 18,841. See J. Nichols* Ilialonj of Manceter 
Parish (1701). 

Oldcasflc* *Sru John-, once popularly known 
ns the ‘good Lord Cobh am,’ whujjo oln.hu to dis¬ 
tinction is that ho was the first author and fcho 
first martyr among the English nobility, was horn 
in the reign of Edward lit. ; tlio exact year is nob 
known. He acquired the title of Lord Cobhain by 
marriage with the hchesa of the line, and signal¬ 
ised himself by the ardour of his attachment fcu the 
doctrines of \Yyclif. At that time there was a 
party among tho English nobles and gentry sin¬ 
cerely, oven strongly, desirous of ecclesiastical 
reform, whoso leader wasi ' old John of Gaunt— 
time-honoured Lancaster/ Oldcastlc was active 
in tlio same cause, and took part in the presenta¬ 
tion of a remonstrance to the English Commons on 
the subject of the corruptions of the church. At 
his own expense ho got AVyclifs worlds tran¬ 
scribed, and widely disseminated among the people, 
and paid a largo body of preachers to propagate 
tho views ot the Reformer bmoiighout the country. 
In 1411, during the reign of Henry IV., ho com¬ 
manded an English army in Prance, and forced the 
Duke of Orleans to raise the siege of Pavia ; but in 
1413, just after the accession of Henry V. t he’was 
examined by Archbishop Arundel, ain't condemned 
as a hero tic. He escaped from tlio Tower into 
Wales, hub after four years’ hiding was captured. 
He was brought to London, and—being reckoned 
a traitor os well os a heretic—was hung up in 
chains alive upon a gallows, and, fire being put 
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under him, was burned to death, December 1417. 
OklctiftUc wrote Twelve Conclusions addressed to 
the Parliament of England , several monkish 
rhymes against * fLeslilye’ livers’ among the clergy, 
religious discourses, Ac. IMiwell-Phillip* ih»i 
proved in 1841 that Shakespeare’s Sir John KulslalF 
was originally Sir John OldcaHklo—a view endorsed 
in Gamlner and Spalding's Studies (1881), 

01<1 Catholics (Her. Altkatholihn) h the 
title assumed by a number of Catholics who 
at Munich protested against the new dogma of 
the personal infallibility of the pope in all ra* 
cathcdrd deliverances, proclaimed by tlio Vatican 
Council in 1870. It now applies to a communion 
or church in Germany and Switzerland, which ha* 
grown to bn considerable in numbers and influence. 
The Munich protest by forty-four professors, Dr 
Dellinger and Professor Friedrich at Umir head, 
was directed against tho binding authority of 
the Vatican C'ouncil and tlio validity of its decrees. 
To the Munich protest a number of Catholic pro¬ 
fessors at Bonn, Breslau, Freiburg, and Giessen 
declared their adhesion. The lenders of the move¬ 
ment met at the end of August at Nuremberg 
mul drew up a declaration, Tlie German bishops, 
though they had given warning of the dangerous 
conseq nonces of the proclamation of the now 
dogma, submitted lo the decision of tho Vatican , 
Council, and, in a ]yastoral letter of the 10th 
September 1870, called upon all members of the 
faculty of Catholic theology to signify their alle¬ 
giance, Against tlio refmclojy (numerous pro¬ 
fessors find one priest) they proceeded by sus¬ 
pending them from tlieir functions, and then by 
excommunication, The Prussian ami Bavarian 
governments, however, took their respective sub¬ 
jects, the cibjccLs of Lhoso measures, under their 
protection, 

At first the mass of the priests and laity showed 
very little sympathy with the movement, only two 
country congregations declaring their dissent from 
the decree of the Vatican Council. Pamphlets 
and appeal* issued by the beads of the party 
elicited but little response. Local (*01111111 1 Loch 
in furtherance of the cause were, however, formed 
in towns of Bavaria ami tlio Rhino country. Ala 
general Old Catholic Congress, held in 1871 at 
Munich, it was resolved to draw tho bonds of union 
close with the church of Utrecht, tlio Jan sen in ts 
(q.v.) of the Netherlands, which, under \U arch¬ 
bishop mid two bishops, olfcred to tho Old 
Catholics tho possibility of priestly consecration 
and confirmation. The congress, while carefully 
eschewing any decided breach with irndUionnl 
dogma, and professing the desire simply to main* 
tain the clmrch as it stood before the lHLli July 
1870, propounded the far-reaclung principle Unit 
the decisions of an ecumenical council, to no valid, 
must he in agreement with tho ox is ting faith of 
the Catholic people and with theological science. 
The hope was also expressed of a reunion with 
the Greek Oriental Church and a gradual under¬ 
standing with the Protestants. Old Catholic con¬ 
gregations 1 vegan to ho formed in different towns 
of ihivjiria and the Rhine country. In 1872 the 
Old Catholic priests in tlio German empii'o mini' 
liered about thirty. The Archbishop of Utrecht 
in July made a tour in Germany, holding religion* 
service in Protestant churches and confirming 
the children of Old Catholics. At a second 
ecmpvesft at Cologne, 1872, Professor Friedrich 
declared that the Old Catholic movement was 
now dire clod not merely against papal infalli¬ 
bility, but r against tlio whole papal system, a 
system of errors during a thousand years, which 
had only reached its climax in tlio 1 doctrine of 
infallibility.’ Dtillinger, the leader of the move¬ 
ment which led to the formation of the now 
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communion, at first disapproved of the establish- 
menfc of a new sect, hub iilblmatoLy approved of 
tho action of his friends. Yet till his dealli lie 
nevor formally joined the community. 

At Cologne in 1873 Professor Rciukena of Bres¬ 
lau was elected bishop of the Old Catholics in the 
anoiciiL fashion, by 1 clergy and people ’—by all the 
Old Catholic priests anil by representatives of tlio 
Old Catholic congregations. He was consecrated at 
Rotterdam by the bishop of Deventer, and formally 
acknowledged by the governments of Prussia, 
linden, and Hesse. The Bavarian government 
declined to forbid Bishop Reinkcns holding cou- 
iirmations in fclieir kingdom. The third congress 
at Constance in 1873 was taken up with 1 synodal 
and communal regulations,’ and with projects 
towards union with other Christian confessions. 
There were numerous guests present, Anglican, 
Russian, and German Protestant clergy. On the 
basis of the decrees of this congress the first Old 
Catholic Synod was hold at Bmm in 1874, being 
composed of thirty priests and fifty-nine laymen. 
They laid down principles for reforms in general, 
abolished auricular confession and compulsory fast¬ 
ing, and appointed two commissions to draw up a 
new ritual in the vulgar tongue, and to frame a 
Catechism and a Bible History. A formula of 
agreement drawn up nfc another conference of 1875 
failed to command the assent of Easterns or Angli¬ 
cans. The third and fifth congresses (those of 1876 
and 1878) permitted priests to marry, and yet fulfil 
all ministerial functions, in spite of .faiiRonisl 
protests. 

After 1875 the numbers of the Old Catholic* 
rather declined. In 1383 liievo were in the German 
ompiro 34,800 Old Catholics, of whom 16,300 were 
in the Prussian dominions, ami about fifty pi-tesla, 
fn Switzerland Old Catholicism early took root, the 
govern moot having from the first protected the 
priests excommunicated by the bishop of Basel; 
at Heim in 1874 a special Old Catholic theological 
faculty was established, and a Ins Imp, Dr Eduard 
Horzo'g, ‘was consecrated by Bishop Keinkens in 
1876. The 10 aro Old Catholic congregations in 
Austria, hut tho communion is not growing any¬ 
where. In Franco a somewhat similar movement 
was advocated by Pbre Hyacintlm (q,v.). 

Sco DoTibJtfiiHu; Miss Hearth’s Story of (he Old Catholic 
and Kindred Movements (18831; an article in tho Church 
Quarterly, vol xix. (1884-85); * Bollinger and the Papacy/ 
in tho Quarterly (18141); Janus (Eng. trims, 1869); and 
Gorman works on Old Oo.tholioi.sm by Forster (1879), 
BGliter (1880j, BcyachUi" (1882), and lleinkons (1882), 

OldeiilMirncvcltUi Kco Baunicveldt. 

Oldenburg, a grand-duchy of northern Ger¬ 
many, consisting of three distinct and widely 
separated territories—viz. Oldenburg Proper, the 

1 principality of Liibeck, and the principality of 
lirkcnfeld. Total area, 250S sq, m. (less than 
Devonshire); pop. (1885) 341,525. Oldenburg 
Proper, which comprises Jths of this area, is 
bounded by the German Ocean and Hanover. The 
principal rivers aro tho Wesor, tho Jalule, and 
the linage, Yohuo, and other tributaries of the 
Ems. Tho country is fiat, belonging to the great 
sandy plain of northern Germany, and consists for 
the most part of moors, heaths, marsh or fans, and 
sandy tracts. The occupations are mainly agricul¬ 
tural, with some iron-working, fisheries, ami ^hip¬ 
ping ; there is also a little wool-spinning mid linom 
weaving. The principality of Liibeck, consisting 
of the secularised territories of the former bishopric 
of tho same name, does not contain the city (north 
of which it lies), and is surrounded by Hie duchy 
of Holstein. Its area is about 200 sq. m. The 
principality of Birkcnfold (q-v.) lies among tho 
Hundsriick Mountains, in the vary south of Rhenish 
350 _ 


Prussia, by wliich it is surrounded; its area is 192 
square miles. 

Oldenburg is a constitutional ducal monaichy. 
The constitution, which is based upon that of 1849, 
revised in 1852, is common to the three pro¬ 
vinces, which are represented in one joint chain her. 
Each principality has, however, its special provin¬ 
cial council. Tlie grand-duke has n. civil list of 
£12,570, besides private revenues, 

Oldenburg became an in depend out slate in 
1180. The family that then established its power 
lias continued to rule to the present day, giving, 
moreover, now dynasties to the kingdom of 
Denmark, the empire of Russia, and tho king¬ 
dom of Sweden. On the death, in 1667, of Count 
Anthony Gunther, the wisest and best of the 
Oldenburg rulers, his dominions fell to the Danish 
reigning family, and con tinned for a century to 
be ruled by viceroys nominated by tho kings of 
Denmark. This "union was, however, t severed 
m 1773, when by a family compact Christian YIT. 
made over his Oldenburg territories to the Grand- 
duke Paul of Russia, who represented the Hol- 
atein-Gnttorp branch of tho family. Paul having 
given up Oldcnbmg to bis cousin, Frederick - 
Augustus, of the younger line of the IIousc of Old¬ 
enburg, the emperor raised the united Oldenburg 
territories to tho rank of a duchy. For a time the 
duchy was a member of Napoleon's Rhonish Con¬ 
federation. Tho Liibeck territories wore added in 
1803; Birkcnfcld at the Congress of Vienna, when 
Oldenburg became a grand-duchy. The gmml- 
duchy concluded in 1866 a treaty with Prussia, by 
which the grand-duke renounced his claims to the 
Holstein succession, Sec Sleswick-Holsteis. 

The capital, Oldenuurci, is pleasantly situated 
on the banka of the Huntc, 30 miles \VNW. of 
Bremen by rail. It is the focus of the literary, 
scientific, and commercial activity of the duchy, 
and has a public library of 100,000 volumes, a 
picture-gallery, museum) &c. The grand-ducal 
palace is worthy of note for its fine gardens, its 
valuable picture?) and other art collections, and 
its library. The principal church, ftt Lambert’a 

S , contains tho burying-vaults of the reigning 
Oldenburg is the seat of an active rivpi- 
trade, and is noted for its great cattle and Iioi-kg 
fairs. Pop. (1S7B) 15,701; (1890) 21,646. See 
Runde’s Oldenburg ische Chromic ( 3d pd. 1803). 

Oldeiilmpgs Henry, a native of Bremen, lmrn 
in 1620, was consul for Ids native city ill London 
during the period of the Long Parliament and tho 
protectorship ol Cromwell. Besides being tutor 
to Lord Henry O’Brien and Lord William Caven¬ 
dish, he was elected one of the very first members 
of the Royal Society, and, ns assistant-secretary, 
edited its Transactions from 1664 to 1677, main¬ 
taining an extensive correspondence with Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Bayle, and many other learned men of 
the ago. Milton also knew him, and addressed 
him in the Ejnstohe Fanrilhires, Oldenluirg died 
at Charlton, near Greenwich, in August 1678. 

Oldham, a parliamentary, municipal, and 
county borough of Lancashire, on the Medlock, 
7 miles NE of Manchester, 5 SSE, of llochdale, 
and 38 ENK, of Liverpool. It has grown since 
1760 from a small village, such growth bring due 
to its proximity to the Lancashire coalfields and 
to the marvellous extension of its cotton manufac¬ 
tures. It has nearly 300 mills, with move than 
12 million spindles, which consume one-fifth of the 
total imports of cotton from abroad ; find the other 
manufactures include fustians, velvets, silks, hats 
(once a leading industry), cords, Arc., besides huge 
woaving-ninciliilc works, one employing 7000 hands. 
The town-hall (1841) is a good Grecian edifice, 
enlarged in 1870 at a cost of £29,000; and there 
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are Die lyceum (18/5-1-80), a school of .science 
ami art (1805), public baths (18.14), an iiilirnmiy 
(1870-77), and tlie Alexandra Park of 72 acres 
(1865). Oldham lcceivcd its charter of incoTporo- 
tion in 1810. It was enfranchised by the Reform 
Hill of 1S32, and returns two members, the parlia¬ 
mentary borough (which extends into Ashton- 
under-Lyno pansh) covering 191 sq. m., the muni¬ 
cipal only 7J. Pop. of the former (1881) 152,513 ; 
of the latter (1801) 12,0*24; (1841) 42,595; (1881) 
111 , 343 ; ( 1800 ) 146 , 716 . 

Ohlluunia, a genus of fossils of unknown 
allinitlefl met with in the Cambrian system. Old- 
liamia assumes various forms, sometimes consist¬ 
ing of short radiating branches or umbels, which 
spring at regular intervals from a central thread¬ 
like ax!*; at other times the branches radiate in 
all directions from a central point. Some palre- 
ontologifiLs have supposed the fossil to he a Ber- 
tulnvian zoophyte; others have referred it to the 
polyzoa; while yet others think it may be a sea¬ 
weed. Possibly it is not a fossil at all, but merely 
an inorganic structure. 

ORlliaven Reds. Bee Eocene System. 

Oldmixoih JOHN (1073-1742), author of dull 
histories of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, and of works on logic and rhetoric, is 
known chiefly as one of the heroes of Pope’s 
Dunciiut. 

Olil Mortality. See Paterson ( Robert). 

Old Point Comfort, a village and watering* 
place of Virginia, at the numtli of James Itiver, on 
Hampton Roads, is the site of Fortress Monroe. 

Old Red Sandstone and Devonian 

System, the name given to certain scries of strata 
that are intermediate in age between the Silurian 
ami Carbon if orons systems. Thens, known icspee- 
tivcly os f 01d Red Sandstone ’ and f Devonian,’ arc 
no where seen together, but the one is believed to 
be the equivalent of the other, 

Old Hud /Sandstone ,—This series, which underlies 
the Carboniferous system, was so called to distin¬ 
guish it from another set of rod sandstones wldch 
rests unon the Carboniferous strata, and was for¬ 
merly known as the New lied Sandstone (see 
Permian, and Triassic ). In the British Islands 
the Old Red Sandstone is confined to Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. In Scotland it comprises two 
groups of strata, the upper resting mi conformably 
on the lower. The lower group attains a great 
thickness (20,000 feet ns a maximum), and con¬ 
sists of coarse red, gray, brown, and purplish and 
sometimes yellowish sandstones, gray flagstones, 
clays, and shales, coarse conglomerates, and local 
beds of limestone and corns Lone. Associated with 
these strata me interbedded lavas (porphyriLos, 
diabase, &e.) and tnIVs, which in some regions 
(Sidbuvs, Oebil.s, Pen (bands, Chenofs, Aytuhire, 
I'iic.) reach several thousand feet in thickness. The 
fossils of the Lower Old Red Sandstone consist 
cliiolly of fishes and ci ustaecaiis and badly-preserved 
plants, which arc mostly lyuupodiaccous. In Lanark¬ 
shire a thin bed of shale in the group has yielded 
a few. Upper Silurian fossils. The upper group 
comprises red sandstones, clays, conglomerates, 
and breccias, the sandstones in some areas being 
gray, yellow, or white. Few fossils occur, anil 
those are chic/ly the remains of ganoid fishes. In 
Arran the group contains a limestone which has 
yielded marine Carboniferous fossils. In some 
places this group pusses upwards conformably into 
mo lower member of the Carboniferous system. 

in Wales the Old Red Band stone appears to 
graduate downwards into the Upper Silurian, and 
to he likewise conformable with the overlying 
Carboniferous strata. In Ireland, as in Scotland, 
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there appear* to be an iinconfrn'jHfly between the 
upper and lower groups of the series, the former 
passing conformably upwards into the Carbonifer¬ 
ous, and the latter ( 1 Clcngnriff Grits') graduating 
downwards into the Upper Silurian. 

In Scotland the Old Red Sandstone strata mo 
developed chiefly in the Lowlands, but here and 
there they rise to considerable elevations, They 
Hank the Paleozoic strata of tho southern up¬ 
lands and the Highlands, and are probably more or 
less continuous underneath the overlying Carbon¬ 
iferous strata throughout the whole breadth of 
central Scotland. Other wide arms occur in the 
lower basin of the Tweed, along the borders of the 
Moray Firth, in Caithness, Orkney Islands, &c. 
Tn Wales the Old Red Sandstone is well developed 
in the region watered by the Uslc and the Wye, 
In Ireland it is met with cliiolly in the west and 
south-west, 

Devonian ,—Tn Devon and Cornwall wo meet 
with a very diflpronfc scries of strata occupying the 
same stmtigrapliical position as the Old Red Sand* 
stone. The Devonian strata pass up conformably 
into the Carboniferous system, but. the base of the 
series is not seen, so that tho relation of tho strata 
to tho Bilurian is not known. Tho English 
Devonian probably does not exceed 10,000 or 12,000 
feet in thickness. It consists of three groups 
(Lower, Middle, and Upper), the rooks being prin¬ 
cipally gray and brown slates, brown, yellow, 
red, and purple sandstones, grits, conglomerates, 
calcareous slates, ami limestones. The calcareous 
members of the scries are generally well charged 
with fossils of marina types, and are developed 
chiefly in the middle group. 

Devonian rocks occupy wide areas at the surface 
on the Continent-. They appear in tho north of 
France, and extend from tho Bmilonnais eastwards 
through Belgium to Westphalia, In norlhern 
Russia they extend over more than 7000 miles, and 
crop up along the flanks of the Urals. But llm 
areas exposed to view probably bear hut a small 
apportion to those which lie buried underneath 
a ter formations. In central Europe tho strata 
have the general aspect of the English Devonian, 
and contain relics of the same marine fauna, in 
Russia the strata arc remarkable for showing alter¬ 
nations of calcareous* and arenaceous rocks—the 
former of which contain an assemblage of fossils of 
a Devonian facie*, while tho latter are charged 
with the remains of a fish fauna resembling that of 
the Scottish Old Itcd Sandstone. It may be noted 
that volcanic rocks are hero and there associated 
with the Devonian strata of central Europe. Tn 
North America both types of strata appear; tho 
arenaceous type occurring in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, while the Devonian type is mot with 
in tlie state of New York and tho Appalachian 
region, and is largely developed in tho Mississippi 

llft-dll. 

Life of the Period .—Fucoidal markings are not 
uncommon in the Devonian strata, but land-plants 
rarely occur. These latter, however, are met with 
now and again in the Old Red Barulstone, more 
especially in llmt of Nova Beotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick. Tlie chief forms nro tree-ferns and small 
herbaceous ferns, lycopods (lepidodcmlroids), great 
horsetails (CalmnUos), ami sigillai ioids. The vege¬ 
tation would thus appear to have been for the most 
part flower Jess. Hero and there, however, remains 
of large conifers have been detected. Among the 
lower forms of life that swarmed in the seas of the 
)eriod were rugose and tabulate corals. Of the 
ormcr the most characteristic were CyaMiophyllum, 
Cystipliylluni, Calceola, &c, t while tho honeycomb 
corals (Favositcs) are the most common of the tabu¬ 
late forms. Echinoilcnna abounded, especially crin- 
(lids (CuproFBOcrimiB, Cyathoerinus) and penfcreim 
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]les. Tnlobites, wlncli formed so marked a featme 
in the life of tho Silurian seas, were now reduced 
in number and variety—among the move notable 
form* being Dlmcops, Iloinalonotus, ami JSmntens, 
Some of the envy ptend* (most of which arc small) 
attained a large size, one of these (Fierygntna) 
being o or 0 foot long. They occur chielly in 
the Old Tied Sandstone. From the same strata In 
North America have come the remains of insects— 
nourop toroid ami ort lion toroid wings of ancestral 
forms of Alny-ily, &c. Myriopoils have also been re¬ 
cognised, jlmchiopods are among blio most coiiiinon 
Devonian fossils ; indeed this group appears to have 
reached its maximum development in the seas of 
that period. Very characteristic forms axe Unciles, 
StringocepfmIns, and Rcnaselcrifi. LftinelKbranelis 
were well represented, wine of the notable genova 
being Ftcriuea, Megalodon, Cucullwa, Avieuht, ftc. 
The marine gasteropoda call for no particular men¬ 
tion, for they belong chiefly to types which had 
come flown from earlier I'aheozoic times. One 
may note, however, that the earliest pulmonale* 
(Snails, &c.) come from the Old Red Sandstone. 
The straight Orthocoras and oilier old genera of 
cenhalopoiIs con tinned to llourisli, hut coiled forms 
(Clymcnia, flaniatites) began to predominate in 
Devonian times. From the Old Red Sand stem o 
chielly come the remains of numerous ganoid fishes 
—a group feebly represented in existing water*. 
Among these are the plucoganoids Gephalnsjm, 
Pfcemspis, Ftoiichfchys, and OoccosLeiis, and the 
leijidogauoids Onleolepis, Diploptcnis, Jlolopfcy- 
ehius, Aeanthodcs, &c. The largest lilacoga- 
noid M^as tlic Dimchfchys of North America—Dio 
armoured bead of which was 3 feet in length. 
According to Dr Newberry, this lisli was probably 
not less tlmn Jo feel long, ‘encased in armour, 
and provided with formidable jaws, which would 
have severed the body of a man as easily ns lie 
biles oil a radish.’ Other forms (such as DipLerua, 
and possibly Fhaneroplouron) appear to have rela¬ 
tions with the modern mud-fish (Ccmtodns) of 
Australia. 

It is obvious that in the Old Red Sandstone and 
Devonian we have two distinct types of sedimenta¬ 
tion \ the two series must have accumulated under 
diHorent physical conditions. The Devonian strata 
are unquestionably of marine origin, whilo the Old 
Rod Sandstone beds are believed to have been 
deposited in largo lakes or inland seas. lienee we 
meet with tlic latter in a few more or less isolated 
basins, while the former extends over enormous 
regions. From the geographical distribution of the 
marine Devonian in Europe we gather that during 
the period in question the sea covered the sou ill of 
England ami the north-east of France, whence it 
extended eastwards, occupying the major portion 
of central Europe, ami sweeping north-east through 
Russia, aiul how much farther we cannot tell. 
North of that sea stretched a wide land surface, in 
tlic hollows of which lay great lakes and inland 
seas, which seem now and again to have communi¬ 
cated with the ocean. It was in these broad sheets 
of water that the Old Red Sandstone strata were 
accumulated. Several of these old lakes in Scot¬ 
land were traversed by lines of volcanoes, the relics 
of which live seen in many of the hill-ranges of Lhe 
central and southern regions of that country. Vol¬ 
canic action also at the same time manifested itself 
in some parts of Germany, hut on a smaller scale 
apparently than in bho Scottish urea. The land, 
as we have seen, wns clothed for the most part 
with a monotonous powerless vegetation, but large 
pines grow on tlic higher ami drier uplands, whence 
they were occasionally carried down by rivers to the 
lakes and sens, Yory little is known of the terres¬ 
trial animal life of the period 5 most of the fossils 
met with in the lacustrine sediments of the period 


consisting ot tlic remarkable ganoids and eury- 
P ter ids already referred to. These (the fishes 
especially) appear to have abounded in the hikes, 
whence, however, they now and again descended 
by the rivers to the sea. The general facies and 
the geographical distribution of the life of tlic 
Devonian and Old Red Sandstone are suggestive of 
genial climatic conditions, Some geologists, how¬ 
ever, have thought tlmt the coarse breccias and 
conglomerates which occur in the Old lied Hand- 
stone may be indicative of somewhat cold condi¬ 
tions ; for these masses have often quite the aspect 
of morainic accumulations. It is possible, Llicre- 
forc, either that local glaciers may nave existed in 
certain regions, or that tho temperature may have 
been lowered for .some time over wider areas. 
However that may be, the presence of the Devonian 
fauna in the Arctic regions seems to show that tlic 
temperature of tho ocean must have been more 
equable in Devonian times than it is now. 

Old Snrutn. See SAitrw. 

Old Style. See Calendar. 

Oldys, William, an industrious bibliographer, 
was a natural son of Ei (Jldys, Chancellor of 
Lincoln, ami was bom in 1096, "The most of his 
life was spent ns a bookseller's had;. IIo rirrtnk 
hard, and norm squandered the property left by his 
father, and when blie dismlu Lo old hook worm* died 
(April 15, 1751) lie left hardly enough to decently 
I jury him. For about ten years Oldys acted ns 
librarian to tlic Earl of Oxford, whose vain aide 
collection of books and MSS. he arranged and 
catalogued, and by the Duke of Norfolk he was 
appointed Norroy King-of-arins. His chief works 
are The Jlrilisk Librarian (1737, anonymously); a 
Life of Sir Walin' LaidyA, prefixed to Raleigh's 
History of the ]Vorhl (173$)j The IlarUmn Mis¬ 
cellany (8vok 1753), besides nnmy miscellaneous 
literary and bibliographical articles. 

Oloaccas a natural order of exogenous plants, 
consisting of trees ami shrubs, with opposite loaves, 
Anil Howe is in racemes or panicles. Nearly 150 
species arc known, mostly natives of temperate 
countries. Among them arc the olive, lilac, privet, 
phillyrca, fringe tree, Krc. Between some of these 
there is a great dissimilarity, so limb this ordor is 
apt to be regarded as n, very heterogeneous group ; 
but the real nllinity of the species composing it is 
manifested by the fact that even those which seem 
most unlike can be grafted one upon another, an 
the lilac on the olive. Ritter, astringent, and 
tonic properties are prevalent in this order. 

Oleander {iVcritim), a genus of plants of the 
natural ordor Apocynaccie, The species are ever¬ 
green shrubs with leathery leaves, which are oppo¬ 
site or in threes; the (lowers in false umbels, 
terminal or axillary. The Common Oleander (JV, 
oleander )> ft native of the smith of Europe, fclio 
north of Attica, and many ol ll\e warmer temperate 
parts of Asia, is frequently planted in temperate 
countries as an nrnamontal shrub, and is nofc un¬ 
common in Britain as ft window-plant. It bus 
beautiful red, or sometimes white flowers. The 
English call it Rose Ilay, and the French Rose 
Laurol {Lauricr Rose). It attains a height of eight 
or ten feet. Its flowers give a splendid appearance 
to many ruins in tho south of Italy. It delights 
in moist situations, and is often found near streams. 
All parts of it contain a bitter and narcotic*acrid 
juice, poisonous to men and cattle, which flows out 
as a white milk when young bwigB are broken off, 
Oases of poisoning have occurred by children eating 
its ilowers, and even bv the use of the wood for 
spits or skewers in roasting meat. Iks exhalations 
arc injurious to those who remain long under their 
influence, particularly to tlio.se who sleep under it. 
A decoction of tho leaves or bark is much used in 
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the ^outh of France ns a wash to cure cutaneous 
maladies. A 7 , odondttm, an Indian species, has 
larger flowers, which are very fragrant. A 7 . j)/v- 
cklfom (or Ksrhutium pise id turn), a perennial 



climber, a native of the Klmsm Hills, has a very 
fibrous bark, the fihic of which \% used ill India 
ns lieinp. The steeping of the stems in ponds kills 
fish. 

Oleaster. Sec El/kaoncs. 

Ole Bull. See Bull. 

Olefiant Oas, or Ethylene, CUI,, is the 
most abundant illuminating constituent in coal- 
gas. It may bo obtained by the destructive dis¬ 
tillation of coal, lmt more readily by the action of 
sulphuric acid on alcohol. It is a colourless gas 
with a faint oilonr, but little soluble in water or 
alcohol. It may be Kipielied by cold ami pressure. 
With air it forms a powerfully explosive mixture, 
which, on being burned, yields water and carbonic 
acid gas. When mixed with an equal volume of 
chlorine, and kept cool and in the dark, the two 
gnses unite, with the production of drops of an oily 
liquid called Dutch Liquid (q.v.). 

Olefines. Sec IIVDiiocAimoxs. 

Oleie Ad(l is one of the acids present in olive, 
almond, and other oils, in which it is united to 
glycerine. At temperature* above {57° (lt fl 0.) it 
ovists ns a colourless limpid fluid, of an oilv con¬ 
sistence, ilovoi<l of smell and taste, and (if it Ims 
liot been exposed to air) exerting no action on 
vegetable colours. M 40°(4 , 4° C.) it solidifies into 
a firm, white, crystalline mass, and in this ft Lute it 
undergoes no change in the air; hut when fluid it 
readily absorbs oxygen, becomes yellow and rancid, 
and exhibits a strong acid reaction with litmus 
paper. It ra very dillicult to obtain the acid in a 
state of. purity, in consequence of the readiness 
with which it oxidises. It is obtained in a crude 
form, ns a secondary product, in the manufacture 
of stearin candies- but when the pure acid is 
required a lengthy process, .starling with almond 
oil, must be adopted. Oleic acid forms normal (or 
neutral) and acid salts; but the first compounds of 
this class that vcmuvu notice are the normal salts 
nf the alkalies. Those arc all soluble, and by the 
evaporation of their atpiuous solution form soaps. 

< lleiLto of potash forms a soft soup, which is the 
chief ingredient in Naides map; while oleate of 
smhi is a hard soap, which enters largely into the 
composition of Marseilles soap. OF rcccnL years ft 
large number of oleales have come into 'use in 


medicine, which depend for their activity on tlm 
remarkable ease with which they are absorbed by 
the skin. Such arc the oleates of zinc, mercury, 
lead, tin, morphia, &<?., which, in this form, pin- 
duce more rapid results than when applied as oint¬ 
ments. 

Olcili is a compound of oleic acid with glycer¬ 
ine, and constitutes the bulk of olive-oil. Along 
with it are associated stearin and pal ini tin, 
similar compounds of stearic ami palmitic acids 
with glycerine. 

Olcuns, a gcnu.s of Cambrian trilobites highly 
characteristic ot the upper members of the system. 

Oleograph# This is a name given to an 
ordinary chrmno -lithograph which has beim 
1 roughed’ after printing, mounted on canvas, 
and varnished so as to imitate an oil-painting, 
SceLiTiionnAPHY. 

Oleomargarine# Sec Butteh. 

Oleometer, or EkAioMKrat, an areometer or 
balance for ascertaining the densities of fixed oils, 
It consists of a very delicate thermometer-tube* 
the bulb being large in pro]un-lion to the stem, so 
weighted and graduated as to adapt il to the 
densities of the leading fixed oils. On the scale is 
marked the principal oils of commerce, with their 
specific gravity opposite. The standard tempera¬ 
ture of the oleometer is [59° E. Those in general 
ukc are (lobby's and Lefebre’s oleometers, Fisher's 
oil-balance, and Brix’s areometer for lighter liquids. 

Oltfrou (auc. Ulifmts), an inland lying 2 to ID 
miles nil the west coast of France, and forming 
part of the department of CintronLo-Jnferieure, It 
is 10 miles long by about 5 broad, and is unusually 
fertile. Pop. 17,720, mostly Proles tan is. On Olcroii 
are the port of Lc Chfitcaii, and the small towns of 
St Fierro d’OWron and St Georges d'Olihon. 

The t lairs or Jmlatncnis of OUron were a coda of 
maritime law compiled at the instance of Eleanor 
of Guiciuic before she married llonry II. of Eng¬ 
land, modelled on the 7 look of the 'Consulate of 
the Sea (a maritime code regulating commerce in 
the Levant), but drawn from the decisions of the 
maritime court of OEtoii, in the duchy of Guiomie. 
It wm intended for the use of mariners in the 
Atlantic watcis, was introduced into England in the 
end of Mie 12th century and into Elanilem in the 
13th. The usages and decisions upon which it was 
based were those observed in Hie wine and oil trade 
between Guiennt* and the ports of England, Nor¬ 
mandy, and Handera, An English translation was 
published as lhUlcr of the Sea , by T, Pctylin 11330 
See ISTISliXATIONAL Laav. 

01ga 9 St, a saint of tho Russian Church, wife of 
the iScmidiiiaviftn (Varangian) Duke Igor of KielV, 
avIio, after her husband's death (9*1(1), governed 
dining fc] 1(! minority of her son, till 955, There¬ 
after she repaired to Constantinople, and was 
baptised, assuming the mime of Helena. Return- 
Vug to MrraAa, slm hA mired with mncii zeal for the 
propagation of her new creed, After her death 
(l)(JK) she Avas canonised, and is now hold in high 
yenevathm in the Iluadmi Church, llev fcstmtUs 
held on July 21. 

. Olibanuill, a gum-rosin which Hows from 
incisions in several species of Boswell ia, groiAiim 
on bare limestone rocks in the mountains o? 
Somali Laud ami the south of Arabia. These 
trees send their roots to a great depth into the 
crevices^ of the rock (sec IIOSAA'ICIJUA ; and an 
exhaustive memoir on this gum-resin by Sir George 
Ihrdwood, published in the Limmtn fmnmdions, 
xxvn. p, Ill), Olibamun is tlm Lcbonah of the 
llebrcws, Li Into os or Litmnotoa of the Greeks, 
Thus oi the llomans, of all which tovms llio ordinary 
English translation is Frankincense [q,v,) r It 
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occurs in commerce in semi-transparent yellowish 
tears and musses; 1ms a hitter nauseous tustc; is 
hard, brittle, and capable of being pulverised ; and 
dilliiscii a strong aromatic odour when burned. Tt 
was formerly used in medicine, clueJly to restrain 
excessive mucous discharges; but its use for such 
purposes is now rare. It so me tit nos enters as an 
ingredient into stimulating plasters. It is childly 
employed for fumigation, and is used as incense 
in lloman Catholic churches and Indian temples. 
Its odour is obnoxious to mosquitoes and other 
insects. TliO i liner layers of the bast of 73. frermna 
are transparent, resembling oiled paper, and are 
used by the natives for writing on. Aden is tlic 
groat port where it is chioily received. The imports 
there m 1888 wore 10,248 cwfc, of ordinary olibarium 
and 3000 cwfc. of that termed IMayeti,' tlio name 
of the port from which it is received in Somali 
Laud. This is the produce of li. /remow, and 
much resembles Taeumahac. The exports of oli- 
hanjnu from Aden in 1888 were 2,1,000 cwfc. In 
India, where it is much used, the imports increase 
year by year, and reached 26,080 cwfc. in 1888. 
Homo is sent to China, and about 17,000 cwt. 
comes to Eugland, valued ab about £41,000. 

Oli fail t River* a forked stream of Cape 
Colony, rises in the mountains nor tin cast of Cape¬ 
town, and, after a north-westerly course of 150 
miles, enters the Atlantic. Area of drainage 
basin, 13,000 »q. in.—Another stream hearing the 
same name rises in fclio Transvaal, and goes east to 
join the Limpopo. 

Oligarchy ( oligos , * few, ’ and archo> 1 1 govern ’), 
a term applied by Creek political writers to that 
perversion of an aristocracy in which the ellorts of 
the dominant and ruling party are chioily devoted 
to their own aggrandisement and the extension of 
then' power amt privileges. Tims it hears the .same 
relation to aristocracy that despotism does to 
monarchy and ochlocracy to democracy. 

Olig'occiic System. Tito British strata 
belonging to this .system occur only in Hampshire, 
the Isle of Wight, ami Devonshire. The series is 
as follows: 

4. llEMrsrcAD Ukds: frcsH-natcr marls mnl days overlaid ljy 
marine suptarlim clays. About 1100 fuel. 

3. JJkmihudok JJkdh r nutria ami limestone ; fresh-water below, 
estuarine above. Ahimfc 110 feet. 

2. OshOuNB IIfpu : fn!<ah- water clays, mavis, sands, and lime¬ 
stone. About 100 feefc. 

1. IIkadon Bede : variable serlea of clays, marls, Hands, and 
limestones. Tim lower division la of fresh- and brackish- 
water origin; Urn middle partly marine, partly fresh-water; 
the upper fresh-water. About 16 Q feet 

Usually included as Oligoceue art) fchc lacustrine 
beds of Ilovcy Tracey Ln Devonshire, consisting of 
saml-H and clays with lignites. Between Llie basalt- 
beds that compose the denuded plateaus of Antrim 
and tlio Inner Hebrides (Mull, &c.) occur thin 
layers of clay and lignite—the so-called leaf beds— 
which are probably of the same ago, 

Foreign Equivalents ,—Oligoccno strata, chielly 
of fresh- and brackish-water origin, but containing 
intercalations of marine beds, overlie the Eocene 
of the Paris basin and tlmfc of Belgium. They like¬ 
wise a]>iiear in Germany, whore they form the 
oldest Tertiary deposits—no Eocene having yet 
been detected in that region. The German Oligo- 
cene is mainly of fresh-water origin in its lower and 
upper portions, while marine deposits predominate 
in the middle of the series. It is noted for its 
beds of lignite or brown coal. In Switzerland the 
Oligoceue attains a thickness of several thousand 
feet, chiefly conglomerates and sandstones, known 
as Molasfsc, and mostly of fresh-water origin ; the 
basal portions, however, arc marine mid hrackibli- 
water. Other areas of fresh-water Oligoccno more 
or less notable aro ineb with in Alsace, Breisgau, 
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and Wiirteinlierg. In Auvergne, central France, 
lacustrine deposits of tlie same age are well 
developed, and, like most of the Oliguecnc strata, 
have yielded great numbers of organic remains. 

Lijc of the Period .—The flora of Oligoceue times 
was abundant and varied. Palm-tiees {Sabah 
Fhibellurm), both large and small, seem to have 
grown over all Europe. Amongst conifers were 
various American types (Libocodms, Chummey- 
purta, Sequoia, Taxoilnim) and other forms, such 
as Glypfcostrohus, like G. hctcrophtjllus of Japan 
and China, AY hid ting toil in, a genus now found 
only in South Africa and Madagascar. There were 
also protoaceous plants (Dryandra) of Australian 
affinities, and species of custard-apple, gum-tree, 
spindle-tree, maple, acacia, mimosa, lotus, araliu, 
camphor-tree, cinnamon-tree, evergreen oak, laurel, 
&e., besides such familiar forms as birch, horn¬ 
beam, elder, elm, poplar, walnut, Evergreens 
were the prevalent forms. The invertebrate fauna 
needs but liltle notice. Amongst notable molluscs 
were volutes, cowries, olives, cones, spindle-shells, 
&c. Celithium was particularly plentiful in the 
estuaries of the pencil; while lamcllibranchs were 
well represented by modern types of marine and 
fresh-water habitats. Amongst the biids common 
in Eiuope were paroquets, trogons, marabouts, 
cranes, flamingoes, ibises, pelicans, eagles, seeietary- 
biids, smul-giouse, Nc. At the begilining of the 
period many main mala of extinct types lived in 
Europe, such as Pahuothemun and Anehitheriuui, 
survivals fi'om the Eocene; certnin transitional 
forms of ungulates, such as Oninotherium (a small 
animal somewhat resembling the living chovrotains 
in outward appearance), Xiphodon (a slenderly 
builfc deer-like animal), and Annul o thorium (a long- 
tailed animal about the size of an ass, with two 
toes on each foot); various tapiroid animals, small 
rhinoceroses, Hytgnodon (a carnivore), also forms 
of squirrel, civet, marlin, mole, musk-rut, No. 

Physical Conditions .—*During Oligoceue times a 
wide land surface appears to have extended over 
all tlio British area. In the region lying between 
wliafc is now Antrim and tlie west coast uf 
Scotland great fissure-eruptions took place, ami 
sheet after sheet of basalt was pournl out, so as 
eventually to form broad plateaus that extended 
northwards beyoiul Skye. In the intervals between 
successive eruptions these plateaus became clothed 
with vegetation, the debris of which has been here 
and there preserved in the deposits of shallow lakes 
that dotted tlie surface of the volcanic country. It 
is probable that at this time there was inml- 
connection between Europe and North America 
by way of tlio Faroe Islands and Iceland, in both 
of which tracts similar basaltic plateaus occur, 
containing intercalated layers of lignite, &c. like 
fclioso of Antrim mul the Western Islands of Scotland. 
Tlio Oligoceue strata of the south of England and 
the Franco-Belgian area are evidence that the sea 
or estuarine waters which occupied that region in 
Eocene times (sec Eocene System) were gradu¬ 
ally silted up. In Germany there existed great 
freuh-wafccr lakes, fringed by wiilu marsh-lands and 
by dense forests of a subtropical character. As tlie 
lakes became partially silted or dried up vegetation 
encroached upon their deserted bods, only to be 
buried under fresh accumulations of sand and 
mud when the water had again risen. That these 
lakes were now and again in direct communication 
with the sea is shown by the occurrence of thick 
layers of marine origin intercalated amongst the 
fresh-water beds. For soma time, indeed, the 
lacustrine areas were entirely usurped by the sea, 
which may have entered them from submerged 
regions in tlie east of Europe. In Switzerland, ill 
like manner, we have evidence of changing con¬ 
ditions. At first the sea covered a considerable 
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portion of the country, bub evuutually it dis- 
appeared, aud its place was taken by a series of 
brackish-water lagoons and freak-water lakes. The 
deposits accumulated in those lakes now form con¬ 
siderable mountains at the base of tlio Alps (liigi, 
lUiaabevg). In central France, as in ({etuiany, 
lacuatiino conditions were characteristic of the 
period, one or more great lakes having occupied a 
considerable area in Auvergne. In southern 
Europe the Mediterranean had withdrawn from 
wide regions which were deeply submerged by it in 
Eocene times, but it still covered a mure extensive 
area than at present. The climate of the Oligoemie 
period was uniformly gonial, but hardly so tropical 
as that of the preceding period. See Eocene 
System. 

ttligoclnsc* See Felspar. 

OJindil' a city of Brazil, -1 miles NE. of Per¬ 
nambuco. Pop. 7^)00. 

Oliplinnt, Laurence, imrollci, novelist, and 
mystic, was burn in 1829, mm of Sir Anthony 
oliphant. Cllief-jnotice of Oylon. In early youth 
lie travelled with Jung Bahadur to Nepal, anil 
after Ins return was admitted a member of the 
Scottish bar, and Inter of the English bar at 
Lincoln’s Iim. His first work, A Journey to 
Kind man du (1832), was followed by The Itmaitm 
Shores of the BLtv.k Sea (18.0H), the fruit of his 
travels in Russia in 1852. He next became private 
secretary to the Earl of Elgin, Governor-general of 
Canada, whom later he accompanied on iiL special 
embassy to China, thus finding material for his 
hooks Minnesota and the Bar ]\ r i'd (1835) and J 
Narrative of the Burl of Ely in's Auction to Chinn 
and Japan m 1857-51 ) (lf}60). In 1861, while 
acting as (Jhargd d’Altai res in Japan, he was 
severely woumled by n^mins, and consequently 
resigned his post From 1865 to 1868 lie ml iii 
parliament lor the Stirling burghs. Having become 
profoundly iulluenccd by certain peculiar religious 
opinions, he renounced London eociety, joined 
for a time the community of T. L. Harris (q.v.) 
in the United Slates, ami finally settled at Haifa 
(q.v.) in Palestine, He died ul Twickenham, 
28d December 1888. The religious opinions of his 
later years he gave to the world in Sijmpneumata 
(1886) and Scientific Religion (1888), as well as in 
his novel Masollam (1886), while they already 
formed the background of hi* earlier novel, Alt torn 
Pdo (1886). Oliphant, when lie subjected his 
intellect to occultism, brought a bright career to 
an abrupt conclusion, and Hung away a rare literary 
endowment. ITis Piccadilly (1870) was a book of 
altogether exceptional promise, bright with wit, 
delicate irony, ami, nbuvn all, individuality; but 
its promise was never fulfilled. 

Other hooks of Ob pliant's were The Trim tea new* km 
Campaign wider Omar Pasha (185b); Patriots and 
Filibusters { 1860); The Land of Gilead (1881); Trails 
and Travesties, Social and Political (1882); The Land 
of Khmi (1882); Haifa (1887); and Episodes in a Life 
of Adventure 11887). See lilt* Life by Mrs Oliphant. 

Oliulutnt, Mrs Mahuakkt [»dc Wilson), 
one nf the must distinguished nf modern female 
novelists, was horn in 1828 at Wally fun l, near 
Musselburgh, Midlothian. In 1841)" she pub¬ 
lished her Inst work, Passages in Ihc Life of 
Mrs Mar yard Maitland, which instantly won 
attention and approval. Its most distinctive 
charm is the tender humour and insight which 
regulate its exquisite'delineation of Scottish life and 
diameter at once in their higher and lower levels. 
This work was follow (id by Ccdcl Field (1850), 
Merida ml (1850), Adam Graeme (1852), Harry 
Muir (1853), Mcttfdrdcn Hepburn (1854), Lillies leaf 
(1855), and Katie Stewart (1832), The Quiet Heart 
(1834), Zuidec (1855), the lust three of which origin¬ 
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ally appeared in succession in Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine* Though these are of somewhat various merit, 
in till of them the peculiar talent of the writer is 
marked. They arc rich in the minute detail which 
is dear to the womanly liiiml; have nice ami subtle 
insights into character, a llavour of quiet humour, 
and frequent trails of delicacy and pathos in the 
treatment of the gentler emotions. It wa-s, however, 
by the Chronicles of Carlinyford (iirsfr published 
iu Blnchraud's, 186 W14) that her refutation an a 
novelist was first secured. In the hist of them, 
The Doctor's Family, the character of lit Lie Netty, 
the heroine, rivilies the whole work, and may rank 
as au original creation. The next in the series, 
Salem Chapel , perhaps indicates a wider and more 
vigorous grasp than is to he found in any other 
work of the authoress. Certain of the unlovelier 
features of English dissent, an exhibited in a small 
provincial community, arc hero graphically sketched, 
and adapted -with admirable skill lo the purposes 
of liction. After mom than forty yem> of novel- 
writing Mi> Olipliaul’s powers show no decadence. 
She still possesses tlio old art of in ton's ting her 
readers; theie is still the same fidelity to truLli in 
the minor details of her novels. j\Ir.s Oliplumt has 
been resident at Windsor for many years. A civil 
I list pension of AT00 was conferred upon lmr in 1868. 

Her other works include Agnes { 1865) ; Mu donna Mary 
j (1866); The Minister's Wife {I860); John anil Three 
; IWotkzrH (1870); Signer Arden (1871); Oudra (1872); 
A Hour tn June (1874); Phnlc Junior (1876); The 
Primrose Path (1878); IFiVto the Precinct* (1879); He 
that Wit! Not when He May (1880); In Trust (1882); 

' The Latins Lindores and It uas a Lunr and his Lass 
(1883); J J ester t The Wizard's Son, ami Sir Toni (1884); 
Ma da hi and Two Storks of the Seen and UnsCcn (1885); 

, House Divided against Itself (1886); A Country Gentle- 
man and The, Son of his Father (1887); The St vend Son 
and Joyce (1888); Neighbours on the Gran, Lady Car, 

I mul A Poor Gentleman (1889); The Dube's IhiuijhUr 
ami Kirxtccn (1896). Iler mom important contribu¬ 
tions to general literature have been Lift of Edward 
/m'ui; ( 1862 ); Historical Sketches of the liiiyn of George 
II (1869); St Francis nf Assisi (1871); Memoir of ihc 
j Comte di Montalnnlcrt (1872); The Mali rs of Florence 
i ( 1876 ) ; Un .s (1878); The Literary History of England, 
from 1790 to 1825 (1882) ; A Little Pilgrim : in the Unseen 
(1882); The Mulct's of Venice (1W); Jlimlc and Cir- 
I euntes in tlio series uf ‘ Foreign CIasmch for Knglidi 
i lJendeis,' for whioli she 1ms also noted ns editor; Mrntuir 
| of Principal Tnltoeh (1888); Jtayid Edinburgh (1890); 

; and Life of Laurence Oliphant (1891). 

! Olivary/, (l asparc) i>e Gilman, Count of, 

| Duke of Sun Lucar, the favourite of Philip IV. of 
j Spain, wu^ horn on January 6, 1587, at Home, 

* 'whore his falhcu wib ambassador. He belonged U> 

I a distinguished but impoverished family, received 
i a learned education, and became tin! friend of 
| Philip IV., his con I id in it in his amours, mul nfler- 
| wards ids prime-mi nisler, in which mpiu-ity ho 
I exercised almost unlimited power for twenty-two 
: years, Olivarez showed ability for government: 
lmt liis constant endeavour mils to wring money 
from the country that he might cany on wars 
against Portugal, France, ami tlio Netherlands. 
Jlis attempts to rob the people of their time- 
honoured prhilegos provoked insurrections in 
Catalonia and Andalusia, and roused the Portu¬ 
guese lo shake fill* the Spanish yoke in 1(140, lint 
tlie continued ill-success of the arms of Spain at 
length thoroughly roused the nation, and the king 
was obliged to dismiss bis favourite in 1643. Ho 
was ordered to retire Lo Toro (Zamora), and died 
Lliere, 22d July 1646. See Do la lluiutu, JNslaire 
dtt Mi nisi Me du Comte JJ tic d } Oliva res (1073). 

Olivo (0/crt), a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
natural order Olcacuro, having opposite, evergreen, 
leathery leaves, which are generally entire, smooth, 
and minutely scaly. Tlio general character of llie 
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genus i* well illustrated by the accompanyiug cut 
The species are widely distributed in the wnmier 
temperate parts of the globe. The Comnion Olive 
[0, JCurojMit), a native of Syria and other Asiatic 
countries, in in its wild state ft thorny tdirub or 
small tree, ]>ut through cultivation becomes a tree 
of 20 to 30 feet high, destitute of spines. It attains 
a prodigious age; some plantations, as those at 
Terni, in Italy, are supposed to have existed from 



Common Olivo (Oka Kuropaa), Branch in Flo wit : 
n, rj|v fruit; h, section Mine hboNijig atiwa 
(Ueutlpy ami Tihucu.) 

the time of Pliny. Some trees in Turkey tire 
credited with an ago of 1200 years. There aie two 
varieties of the common olive, one having narrow, 
willow-like leaves, gray green tibovo and silvery 
below. In the other tnc leaves are similar in all 
respects, only much broader. The latter has also 
much the larger fruit of the two, but the oil it yields 
is rank and course fco the palate, iuid is rarely used 
on the Continent out o[ Spain, in which country it is 
the variety chiefly cultivated. The narrow-lenmt 
variety is preferred by the French and Italian 
olive-grower*, the more hhuid and agrccablo oil 
from which is better appreciated, especially by the 
British, Olive-oil may lie said to form the cream 
and the butter of Spain and Italy, as it takes the 
place of those products of milk in the cookery and 
table uses of those countries. Being highly nutri¬ 
tious, ib is also regarded as more wholesome than 
animal fats in warm climates. The iinest quality of 
olive-oil is obtained from Leghorn. The oil is con¬ 
tained in the fleshy part of the -fruit—not in the 
seed—from which it is extracted by pressure. Tlie 
fruit when ripe is crushed to a paste, It is then 
put into woollen bogs and subjected to pressure 
moderately, Thus is obtained in considerable 
quantity the finest quality of oil, which is named 
' Virgin Oil.’ Thu pulp is then moistened with 
water and again pressed, the result being an oil of 
inferior quality, yet quite lit for table purposes, A 
further residue of oil is extracted from the pulp 
after it bus been steeped in water *, but it is only fit 
for soap-making and other manufacturing purposes 
(see Oils, and Cottox-sekd Oil). Unripe olives 
are pickled both for consumption in the countries 
in which they are grown and for exportation to 
other conn tries. The best pickled olives come from 
Genua and Marseilles to England, but quantities 
are also imported from Languedoc, Leghorn, and 
Naples, They are eaten abroad before meals 
as a whet to the appetite, and in England at 
dessert with wine to restore the palate and ns a 
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digestive. Dried olives are also used fur the 
same purposes, ns well as pickled olives. The 
wood is much prized by cabinet-makers, being 
beautiful in colour and grain, and capable of 
taking n line polisli; that of the rout is most in 
demand for the making of ^null-boxes and orim- 
numts, 

The olive lias been cultivated in the East from 
the remotest times, is associated with much mythi¬ 
cal loie, and has been regarded in all ages as the 
bounteous gift of heaven, as the emblem of peace 
and plan by t and the highest reward that could be 
ghcii to the honourable and the brave. The uvea 
devoted to olive-culture in Italy is stated ut about 
million acres, and the total production of olive- 
oil is some 90 million gallons. The olive is also 
largely cultivated in Turkey ami the Levant, in 
Morocco and Tripoli, us well as Spain ; and some 
attention is being paid to its culture in South 
Australia. Tt grows luxuriantly in Chill, whither it 
was brought by the Spaniards. Jesuit missionaries 
introduced it into Mexico in the 17th century, and 
into California, where it grows freely. It has also 
bom grown in Florida and other southern states 
The cuHuvo of the olive lias been attempted in Eng¬ 
land, but without success. Against south walls 
it lives, with slight protection in winter, in the 
neighbourhood of London, and in the Manic way it 
produces fruit in exceptionally favourable seasons 
in Devonshire ; but it i* generally unsuilcd to the 
British climate. Even in those countries in which 
its culture maybe profitably pursued the tree is 
somewhat fastidious us to soil, aspect, and position. 
It does not succeed well in elevated situations, pre¬ 
fers sloping ground facing ami nut fav removed 
from the sea, and thrives best in calcareous soil. 
It is very generally propagated by suckors, biiL 
where great care is bestowed on it inarching is 
practised. It hears an abundant crop only once in 
several years, There are other species of Ulea more 
remarkable for ibe hardness and usefulness of their 
timber than for tlioir fruits, 0. venntcosa, 0 . cctpcn- 
xia, and 0. laurifollct, natives of the Cape of (dona 
Hope, arc aiiio.ll trees or shrubs with wood of such 
donsity ami toughness as to rival in strength and 
durability iron itself, and they are nil named Iron- 
wood by tlio colonists. The fruit of some of these 
is eatable. The fruit of Q> amerkana is also cat- 
able. The Fragrant Olive of Japan and China— 
O. {Osmauthins of sonic) fmrjmm-w n handsome 
shrub with sweet-scented flowers, which ftro said to 
be used by the Chinese for ilavouring some kinds 
of tea. See A. T. Marvin, The Olive: its Culture 
in Theory ami Practice (San Francisco, 18S8); and 
United States Consular llcporb (1890). 

Olive, Princess, the title assumed in 1820 by 
ail impudent pretender, Mrs Olivia Horrea, who 
claimed to have been born at Warwick on 3d April 
1772, the granddaughter of llic ltov. Dr Wilmot, 
hor mother being his only daughter, her father 
Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, the young- 
enb brother of George III. In 1791 she bail married 
John Thomas Servos, painter, but bad separated 
from him in 1803; and between 1805 and 1819 she 
had published ten trashy volumes of poetry and 
lie Lion. She resembled the royal family, and found 
some people ready to believe her to be really 1‘nn- 
eess of Cumberland and Duchess of Lancaster; but 
«he died in poverty, within tho ‘ rule* 1 of the 
King’s Bunch, in November 1331. Laviniu, the 
cider of two daughters by her husband (there seems 
to have been at least- one mi by someone else), 
married Anthony Thomas ltyves, tho adopted son 
of William Combe ('Dr Syntax'), only, however, 
also to separate. She died 7fch December 1871, five 
years after a jury, in Itvves ami Ityves v> the 
Attorney-general, had decided that O/ivc Scrm/ 
was not the legitimate daughter of the Duke of 
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Oiimberluud, and fcliitt uighty*two documents pro¬ 
duced in evidence were forgeries. 

Sec the Life of John Tho man Sores (1826); AVt’r> and 
Queries, passim; mid an article by B. Wnlford in tlio 
(fwtfcman's il Iwjasiite for August 1878. 

Olftventte, a mineral, consisting chiefly or 
arsenic aeitl and protoxide of copper, with a little 
phosphoric acid and ft little water. It is gene rally 
of some dark shade of green, sometimes brown or 
yellow. It is found along with different ores of 
copper in Cornwall and elsewhere. Tb is often 
crystallised in oblique fouresided prisms, of which 
tire extremities arc acutely be veiled, and the obtuse 
lateral edges sometimes truncated, or in acute 
double four-sided pyramids; it is sometimes also 
spherical, kidney-shaped, columnar, or fibrous, 
which latter variety is known as wooil-arsctiintc, 
and is greenish gray in colour, 

Olivcil/fl* a fortified Lmvn of Spain, near the 
Portuguese frontier, 20 miles »SftAY\ of Hadnjoz, 
Pop. 7759. 

Oliver* the comrade in anus of Poland (q.v.). 

Olives* Mop st of, called also Mount Olivet, 
a limestone ridge, lying north and south on the 
east side of Jerusalem (q.v.), from which it is sep¬ 
arated only by the narrow Valley of Jehosaphat. 
It is culled by the modern Arabs JebcVul-TOr, and 
takes Its familiar name from a magnificent grove 
of olive-trees which once stood on its western Jiank, 
Imt lias now in great part disappeared. The road 
to Mount Olivet is through St Stephen’s (late. 
Immediately beyond, at the foot or the bridge 
over the brook Kedron, lies the Garden of Uofchse- 
nmno; ami the road here parts into two branches, 
northwards^ to Galilee, and eastwards to Jericho. 
The ridge rises in three principal summits, that to 
the north being SCI feet above Jerusalem (2725 
above the sea), Lhe central summit, crowned with a 
village (Olivet propor), 286, and the third summit 
on the south 4G feet. David fled from Absalom by 
way of the Mount of Olives, which was also the 
scene of the idolatrous worship established by 
Solomon, The northern peak is the supposed 
sceno of the appearance of the angels to the dis¬ 
ciples after the resurrection, and is remarkable 
in Jewish history as the place on which Titus 
formed his encainmnont in the expedition against 
the fated city of .Jerusalem. Hut it is around the 
central peak, which is Uie Mount of Olives properly 
so called, that all the most sacred associations of 
Christian history converge. On ilia summit stands 
the Church of the Ascension, on the site of a 
church built by St Helena; and near it arc 
shown the various places where, according to 
tradition, our Lord wept over Jerusalem, where 
the apostles composed the apostles’ creed, where 
our Lord taught them the Lord’s Prayer, i&e. Near 
blie Clmrch or tho Ascension is a mosque and the 
to mb of a Mohammedan saint. 

Olivet Jills, a religious order of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose full title is the Congrega¬ 
tion of Our Lady of Mount Olivet. They arc an 
offshoot of the Jiened inline Order (q.v,), and were 
founded iu 1313 by Giovanni Tolomui, a native of 
Siena, and professor of Philosophy in the university 
of that city, who believed lumsclf to hav& been 
miraculously cured of blindness. The order was 
confirmed by pope John XXII., and Tolomci was 
chosen the first general, 

Olivine* See Chrysolite, lux Ears Rocks. 

OUa Podri'tla (lit-, 'putrid not’), a Spanish 
national dish, consisting of Jlcsh, fresh and salted, 
poultry, vegetables, &c., well reasoned with popper 
and garlic, and stowed together iu a closed not. 
The term is applied figuratively to literary produc¬ 
tions of very miscellaneous contents. Tim French 


equivalent is pot-pourri, and tho Scotch hotch¬ 
potch, both of which, but especially tho former, 
aro also employed iu a figurative scum 

Ollendorff System* a method of learning 
languages, invented by PI. G. Ollendorf (1803-65), 
and designed for tho.se who teach themselves. The 
grammars are meant to give the student a mastery 
of tho conversational forma of the language, gram¬ 
matical rules being few. 

OlUvier* Ol tv licit Emile, French states man, 
was horn at Marseilles on 2d July 182;), and, 
having studied law ab Paris, began to imictiso ns 
an advocate in that city. Jly clever pleading he 
established a reputation at the bar, and after IHG4 
acquired influence u member of the Legislative 
Assembly, In 1865 the viceroy of Egypt appointed 
him to a high juridical office in tbnL country. Hut 
he still took an active interest in Trench politics, 
and in January 1870 Napoleon Ilf, charged him 
to form a constitutional ministry. I hit the mil 
authority of the ministers was practically nil. 
OllivierVas au iinsii spec ting' tool ill the hands of 
tho Imperialists. ‘With a light heart Mic rushed 
his country into the wur with Germany, himself to 
bu overthrown, after the first battles, on fitb August. 
He withdrew to Italy. Ollivicr lias written hooks 
on Lamartine (1874) and Thiers (1870 Land L'fhjlisc 
r t rfitut an Conciie dn Vatican (2 vote. 18/9), 
Principcs cl Contfuitc [\ 875)) Nouveau IU tutu cl ile 
Droit Eccttsiasiiquc Fruit get is (1885), and others. 

OMltZ) a town oiul fortress of Moravia, 
Austria, on the March, 120 miles NNli. of Vienna. 
The country round can be laid under water, and 
during 1839-75 the old walls and moats were super¬ 
seded by an outer cordon of forts, Chief buildings 
are fclm Idtli-century cathedral (restored 1887); the 
chm-cli of St Maurice (1472), whose organ has 48 
stops and 2342 pipes; the noble town-hall, with a 
steeple 255 feet high; tho nrchiepiscopal palace ; 
and the lofty Trinity column m the O hewing. 
The former university/1581-1S55) is reduced to a 
theological faculty,'with over 200 stinjeutH and a 
library of 75,000 volumes. The trade is more im¬ 
portant tlmn the manufactures. Pop. 20,176. 
Olmiifcz, which in 1040 was superseded by Drill in as 
the capital of Moravia, suffered severely iu lmth 
tho Thirty and the Seven Years’ Wars/ In J y 18 
Ferdinand b signed Jiis abdication hero. Sec the 
local history by W. Mhller l Vienna, 1882), 

OIlMiy, a pleasant little town of ILickmglmni- 
fdiire, on the (hme, ll miles W. by N. of Hod ford 
ami 10 KE, of Northampton. At the corner of the 
market-place still stands the house where Cow per 
(q.v.) lived from 1767 to 1786, writing with John 
Newton the Olncij Hymns (1779). The place 
besides has memories of Scott the common tutor, 
William Carey, and. many more missionaries. 
Drawing and hootmaking are industries. Pop, 2317. 
See Thomas Wright’s Twvn of Cooper (1880). 

OloilCtZ* a government of Russia, bounded W. 
by Liln land, NE. by Arch angel, and S. hy Novgorod 
and tit Petersburg. Area, 57/-2 sq. in.; pop. 
(1883) 327,043. Forests cover 03.1 per cent, of the 
total area. Petrozavodsk is the centre of ml minis- 
t ration. 

Olorou* a town ill the French department of 
Hasses-Pyrenees, on tho Gave d’Oloron, 22 milea 
by mil SW- of Fait. It 1ms two interesting 
Romanesque churches. Pop. 7517. 

OlslmilHCll* HiiiitfASN, theologian, was bom 
at Oldeslolie in Holstein, 21sl August 1796, Studied 
at Kiel and at Jlcrlin under Ncnndor, and became 
professor at Jlcrlin (1821), Konigsherg (1827), and 
Fwiaugen (1834). lie died 4th September 1839. 
Ilia principal work was a complete commentary on 
tho New Testament, completed by Rbmrd and 
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Wicaingor (1830 et scq.; Eng. Ivans. 4 vols. 1847-40 ; 
rev. cd. 6 vols. New York, 185G-GS), Uis younger 
brother Justus (1800-82) was a distinguished 
Orientalist; and Theodore (1802—69) took a promi¬ 
nent part in the Sics wick-Holstein rising, 1848. 

Olympia, the scene of the celebrated Olympic 
games, is a l>oantifi\l valley in Elis, in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, through which runs the river Alplicus, 
As a national sanctuary of the Greeks, Olympia 
contained, within a small space, many of the choicest 
treasures of Greek art belonging to all periods 
and states, such as temples, t monuments, altars, 
theatres, and multitudes of images, statues, and 
votive-oilerings of brass and marble, In the time 
of the elder Pliny there still stood here about 3000 
statues. The Sacred Grove (called the Altis) of 
Olympia enclosed a level space about CG0 feet Lnug 
by nearly 580 broad, containing the .wiefcuarieg 
connected with the games. It was finely wooded, 
and in its centre stood a clump of sycamores. 
The Altis was crossed from west to east by a road 
called the 1 Pompic Way, 1 along which all the pro¬ 
cessions passed. The Alpluius hounded it on the 
south, the Clftdeus, a tributary of the farmer, on 
the west, and rocky but gently swelling hills on 
the north ; westward it looked towards the Ionian 
Sea, The most celebrated building was the Olipn- 
picion, or Olympiitm, dedicated to Olympian Zeus. 
It was designed by the architect Libon of Elis in 
the (5th century n.c., but was not completed for 
moro than a century. [t contained a colossal 
statuo of the god, the masterpiece of the sculptor 
Phidias, and many other splendid figures; its 
pointings were the work of Pameuus, a relative 
of Phidias. Next to the Olymnicum ranked the 
He twain, dedicated to Hera, the wife of Zeus 
and Queen of Heaven, containing the table on 
which were placed the garlands prepared for the 
victors in the games. The Pelojtimby %\\* Metroiim y 
the ten Thesauri or Treasuries, built for the recep¬ 
tion of tho dedicatory oil'eungs of the Greek cities, 
the temples (if Eilcifehyia uutl Aphrodite also de¬ 
serve mention* The Stadium and the Hippodrome, 
whore the contests took place, stood outside and 
east of the Altis; the Gymnasium and Fakestra 
were also outside and to tho west. Explorations 
wfli'o under taken in 1875 by the German govern¬ 
ment at an annual expense of £8000, and threw 
much light on the plans of the buildings. Many 
valuable sculptures, bronzes, coins, mid other 
objects wore discovered. The greatest find was 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, a most beautiful mid 
marvellous piece of sculpture. Tho results of these 
excavations have been published officially in Die 
Aimjrahungoi zit Olympia (5 vols. 1875-81, with 
118 plates). 

Olympic games were the most splendid national 
festival of the ancient Greeks, and wove celebrated 
every fifth year in honour of Zeus, tho father of 
tho gods, on tho plain of Olympia. Their origin 
goes hack far beyond 77(1 U.C., tho year in which 
the custom of reckoning time by Olympiads (q.v.) 
began. We may, however, believe that the games 
became a truly national festival for the first time 
in that year. At first, it is conjectured, only 
Peloponnesians resorted to tho Olympic games, 
hut gradually the other Greek states were attracted 
to thorn, and tho festival ^ became Pan-Hellenic* 
Originally, and for a long time, none were allowed 
to contend except those of pure Hellenic blood ; 
but after the conquest of Greece by the Itomans 
tho hit tor sought and obtained this honour, U7?d 
both Tib onus and Nero figure in the list of Homan 
victors. Women—with one exception, tho priestess 
of Demo ter Chamyne—were forbidden to he pres¬ 
ent, on nniu of being thrown headlong from the 
Tynrnan llock. The games were hold at the first 
full moon of tho summer solstice, when first 
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throughout Elis, and then throughout the rest of 
Greece, heralds proclaimed the cessation of all 
intestine hostilities; while the territory of Elis 
itself was declared inviolable. The competitors 
wgic required to^ undergo a preparatory training 
for leu months in the gymnasium at Elis, and 
during the last of these months the gymnasium 
was almost as numerously attended as the games 
themselves. Much uncertainty prevails ns to the 
manner in which the contests wore distributed over 
the dillcrenb days. Krause (Olympic^ n. 100) 
suggests the following order : On tlio first day the 
great initiatory sacrifices were offered, after which 
the competitors were properly classed nml arranged 
by tlio judges, ami the contests of the trumpeters 
took place; tho second day whs set apart for the 
boys who competed with each other in foot-races, 
wrestling, boxing, tho pentathlon, the pankration, 
horse-races; the third and principal day was de¬ 
voted to the contests of men in foot-races of 
different kinds (as, for example, tlio simple race, 
once over the course; tlio ruaulos, in which the 
competitors had to rim the distance twice; and the 
doUvhtiy ?, in which they had to run it seven or 
twelve times), wrestling, boxing, the panhrution 
(in which all the powers dud skill of tho combatants 
were exhibited), and the race of hoplitc^ or men 
in heavy armour ; on the fourth day came olt the 
patltdhfan (contest uf five games—viz. leaping, 
running, throwing the discus, throwing the spear, 
and wrestling), the chariot and liovso mce.s, and 
perhaps the contests of the heralds; the fifth day 
was set apart for processions, sacrifices, and ban¬ 
quets to the victors (called Olympionikoi), who 
were crowned with a garland of wild olive-Uvigs 
cub from a sacred tree which grow in the Altis, and 
presented to the assembled people, each with a 
palm branch in It is baud, while tho heralds pro¬ 
claimed his LMino, and that of Ilia father and 
country. On bis return home lie wns received with 
extraordinary distinction : songs were sung in his 
praise (14 of Pindar’* extant lyrics are devoted to 
Ulpnipionikoi ); alathefl wcie erected to him, both 
in tlio Altis and in liis native city; ft place of 
honour was given him at all public spectacles; he 
was in general ex cm]) ted from public taxes, and at 
Athens was hoarded at the oxpense of the slate in 
(he Pvyianeiim. The regulation of the games 
belonged to the Elcans, from whom were chosen 
the hdlanodilai % or judges, whose number vmied. 
At first there were only two, but ms the games 
became more and move national, and consequently 
more uunterow, they were gradually iiteteased to 
ten, sometiilien even to twelve. They were 
instructed in their duties for ten months before¬ 
hand at Elis, and held their office only for one 
year. The officers who executed their commands 
were called ulijtai^ and were under the presidency 
of an alytareh. 

See Krause's Olympia (1838); BoUichor'a Olympia 
(1882); Baiiiiialsfctir’fl Denkmilkr ; Lai on ami Honcereux, 
Jlcstaitraiion dc VOlympic (1883); and Curtins and Adler, 
Olympia die JCrgclmmc dor Aii&grabuwjen(18Ql)> 

Olympia, capital of Washington state, on a 
peninsula at the south end of Puget's Sound, some 
65 miles from the Pacific Ocean, and 121 miles by 
mil N. of Portland, Oregon. The De* Chutes 
liivcr, which enters the sound here, provides 
abundant water-power, and the town haw Ilour and 
saw mills, boot-factories, &c. J J op. 3500. 

Olympiad, the name given In tho period of 
four years that eh\tscd between tiro successive 
celebrations of the Olympic games, a inode of 
reckoning among the Greeks apparently first em- 
ployed systematically by Alexandrian writers in 
the 3d century me. It is used only by writers, 
and is never found on coins and very seldom on 
inscriptions. The first lecoi ded olympiad dates 
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from tlii5 21st or 2*2J of July 77C IJ.C., ami is 
frequently referred to as "the Olympiad of 
(Joroslms; for historians, instead cf referring to 
the olympiad by its number, frequently designate 
it ?jv tfi g name of the winner of the foot-race 
in the Olympic games belonging to that period. 
The first year of our present era (1 A.D.) 
corresponded to the Inst half of the fourth year 
of the 194th with the first half of the first year 
of the 195th olympiad. See CiiUOXOLiXtY’. 

Olympias, the wife of Philip II., king uf 
Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the Great. 
She was the daughter of Neoptoleinns I., king of 
Epirus, She was a woman of great vigour uml 
capacity, but was passionate, jealous, anil ambi¬ 
tious, When Philip married Cleopatra, niece of 
Attains, she left Macedonia, and she was believed 
to have instigated his assassination by Pausanias 
{357 TJ.C.). On iho accession of Alexander she re¬ 
turned to Macedonia, and brought about the murder 
of Cleopatra and her daughter. Alexander treated 
her with lespeeb, but lie never allowed her tu 
meddle with his political schemes. After Ids 
death she obtained the support of Polysperchoii, 
and in 317 the pair defeated and put to death 
Philip A rrl lichens, the weak-minded step-brother 
and successor of Alexander, together with bis wife 
Emydicc, Her cruelties soon alienated the minds 
of the people, whereupon Cossamlor besieged her 
in Pydna, and on its surrender put her to death, 
31fl II. C. 

OlympiodorilS, ono of the latest of the Alex¬ 
andrian Neoplatonists, nourished in the first half 
of the (3th century after Christ, during the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian. Regarding his life nothing 
is known. Of his writings we possess a Life of 
Plato , with commentaries or scholia on the 
GorfliaSy Philchus, Phmlo, ami Aldbimks L In 
these he appears as an acute ancl vigorous thinker 
and as a limn of great erudition.—Another Olym- 
piodorus, cf the Peripatetic school, nourished in 
Alexandria ill the 5th century B.C., and was Uig 
teacher of Proclus (q.v.).—A third (Jlyinpiodorus, 
from Thebes in Egypt, wrote in Greek a history of 
the western empire from 407 to 425 A.D., abridged 
by Piloting 

Olympus* the ancient name of several moun¬ 
tain^ or chains of mountains—c.g. in Mysiu, Cyprus, 
Lycia, Elis, Laconia, Arcadia, and one, the most 
famous of all, between Thessaly and Macedonia. 
Its eastern side, which fronts the sea, shows a 
line of vast precipices, cleft by ravines filled with 
finest trees. Oak, chestnut, beech, and plane trees 
arc scattered along its ba.su, and higher up grow 
forests of pine, ns in the days of the old poets 
of Greece ami Rome. Its highest peak is 9750 
feet above the sea. It was regarded by the ancient 
Greeks an tire chief abode of the gods, and the 
palace of Zeus was supposed to stand upon its 
broad sun unit. According to Greek legend ft wan 
formerly connected with <kssu, but was separated 
from it by an earthquake, allowing a passage for 
Iho Pencils through the narrow vale of Tempo to 
the sea. The philosophers af Lor wards transferred 
the ahudo of the gods to tlio planetary spheres. 

OlU is a Ssinskrib word which, on account of the 
mystical notions that even at an early date of 
Hi ruin civilisation were connected with it, acquired 
much importance in the development of Hindu 
religion, Its original sense is that of emphatic 
or solemn affirmation or assent. Later it becamo 
the auspicious word with which the spiritual 
teacher had to Login, and the pupil had to end, 
each lesson of his reading of the Veda. And ulti¬ 
mately (ns equal to Awn) it came to be regard eel 
ns an abbreviated method of naming tlio Hindu 
Trinity. In the Lamaist form of Buddhism the 


‘formula of six syllables/ Out hum ipadme final, 
which is variously interpreted, is the most solemn 
and sacred of invocations; is tlio first thing taught 
to Tibetan anil Mongolian children, the last prayer 
breathed by the dying man, It is found engraved 
on rocks, Hags, and praying-wheels, and is looked 
on as tlm essence of religion and wisdom, ami tlio 
means of attaining denial bliss, 

Ornagli (Gaol. Oiqh magh , ‘seat of the chiefs’), 
bho county town of i’yvone, on the Strnle, 34 miles 
S. of Londonderry and 110 NNAV. of Dublin, It 
grew up around an abbey foil ruled in 792, but is 
first heal'd of as a fortress in the eiul of the 15th 
century, when it was forced to gummier to the 
English. It formed part of James I/u 1 Plan Union' 
grants, and was strongly garrisoned by Mount joy, 
Un its being evacuated by the troops of James II. 
in 1GS9 it was partially burned, and a second (ire 
in 1743 completed its destruction. Hut it has been 
well rebuilt, ancl is now a neat and prosperous 
town. Pop. (1851) 3385 ; (1881) 4138. 

O'llialm, the chief city of Nebraska, is cm the 
right bank of the Missouri, by rail 774miles AY. of 
Chicago and 501 NAY. of St Louis. It is the 
terminus of four important railways, and the 
Missouri is spanned by a bridge (‘2750 feat, cost 
81,250,000) to Council Blufis, wlieic a number of 
others start. The city is built on a plateau 80 fed 
above the river, and has wide streets, of which in 
1889 there were 103 miles graded and 52 paved, 
while there were 73 miles of sewerage and 94 miles 
of street railways. A belt line of railway encircles 
(he city. There are numerous large and costly 
buildings, including the city ball, United States 
court-house and pusl-olfico, Chamber of Commerce 
(1885) and Exposition (1880) buildings, Creighton 
College, and the high school; and in 1889 the city 
also contained a medical college, sixty public anil 
private school buildings, and nincLy-oim churches. 
The manufactures include linseed-oil, boilers, safes, 
Ac. ; but above »)J Omubu possesses the largest 
silver-smelting works in tlio world, and the third 
largest pork-packing business in the United Slates 
(number of cattle slaughtered in 1889, 234,4*27; of 
luma, 1,020,089; of shcop, 49,249). In 1889 the 
value of ?inutnfnelined products was $23,51 o,000, 
exclusive of sales of wholesale dealers, 844,910,000 ; 
the clearing-house re turns amounted Ui$208j)8l s 000. 
Tliore are eight daily and thirteen weekly news¬ 
papers published in English, (human, Swedish, 
Danish, and Bohemian. Near tlio city are the 
headquarters of the military department' of the 
Platte, embracing 82 .\ acres, and containing com¬ 
modious barracks. Omaha ^as founded in 1854. 
Pop. (1800) 1912} (1870) 10,083; (1880) 30,518; 
(1890) 139,526. 

Oiunlins. a tribe of American Indians, of tlio 
Dakota stock, settled in northern Nebraska, and 
numbering about J20O. 

Oman, the most eastern portion of Arabia, a 
strip of maritime territory, extending between tlio 
Strait of Ormuz and lias-el- IIiul, and bounded on 
the HAY. by the deserts of (lie interior. At a 
distance of from 20 to 45 miles inland a chain of 
mountains runs parallel to the coast, reaching 0000 
feel in Jebel Akhdar. Thcic are sonic richly fertile 
tracts in this region, especially where water exists 
for irrigation. The coast is hot and not very 
healthy. This part of Arabia is under the rule 
of the sultan of Muscat (q,v,). 

Omar. See Calif. 

Omar Khayyrtm, the astronomer-poet of 
Persia, was born at Nisliapnr, the capital of 
Khorassan, about the middle of the 11th century, 
and took his tukhaUus or poetical name, * Khny- 
yiim/ from his father’s calling of tenb-mulcer. lie 
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was brought up under the grunt Sunni teacher, 
Imam Muallik, and formed a close friendship Avitli 
two of his follow-pupils, Nizhm-ul-Mulk and 
llassuii-iljn-Sablmh, of whom the one became 
vizier to tlio sultan Alp-A ml ail, and tlie otlior 
founded the .sect of tlio Assassins. Omar himself 
had an oiler from Ids old friend of a [dace at court, 
but accepted instead a yearly pension of 1200 gold 
nieces. He, however, obeyed the summons of 
Malik Bhah to Mew, ami during bis sultanate 
helped io reform the calendar, The result was tlio 
Juliili ora—* a computation of time,'myn Gibbon, 
‘which surpasses the Julian, and approaches the 
accuracy of the Gregorian style. 1 To appease the 
odium thulofficum tliab ho Jiad roused against him¬ 
self he is said to have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; and ho died in 1122 at Nishapur, where 
the north wind, as lie predicted, still scatters roses 
on his tomb. 

Of some mathematical treatises by him in Arabic, 
one on algebra has-been edited mid translated by 
AFoepke (Paris, 1851); and it was almost solely 
us a mathematician that he was known to the 
western world, until in 18r>9 Edward FitzGerald 
(cj.v.) published his * translation ' of seventydive 
or liis Mubdiijdt or qua trains. The poet of Agnosti¬ 
cism, such was Omar Khayyam, though some in 
his poetry sec nothing save the \vine-cnp and roses, 
and others read into it that Snii mysticism with 
which, indeed, it was largely adulterated long 
after Omar's death. He Was a true poet; yet his 
fate has been that of the man in the story who 
lost bis shadow, to fmil it year* afterwards grown 
to a great nobleman, through whom he perished. 
For FitzGerald’s translation is so inlinibely liner 
than the original that the value tif the latter is 
such mainly as attaches to Chaucer's or Shake¬ 
speare’s prototypes. 

Thorn mo editions of the Ihdj&iy&l by Nicolas (-161 
quatrains; Paris, 1807), MonhJr Muhammad Sndik All 
(nearly 800 quatrains; Luoknow, 1878), mid E. II. 
WJiinfield (253 quatrains; Loach 1888), who also trans¬ 
lated them into very litoral Ufoglfeh vov^o (1882). A 
proao translation by. Justin H. M'Oarfcliy (1889j 1ms 
lifctlo to ro comm end it, 8co an article by Professor E, 
Gowoll in tho Calcutta Iteineiu (January 1858), nnd vol. 
iii, of Fitzgerald's Letters ami Lilmtrt; \ 1889). 

Omar 3’nslia, Turkish general, was born at 
Plaski, in Croatia, in 1806 (according to some 
authorities, in 1811). lliw real name wny Michael 
Laltas; ho was educated for tho Austrian army 
at the military school of Tliurn, near Garlsladt, 
Having- >»y a breach of discipline rendered himself 
liable to punishment, he lied to Bosnia, and, 
phi limning Mohammedanism, gained through his 
beautiful cidtgrapliy tlio post of writing-master to 
AbdubMudjid, fclic heir to the Ottoman tlnonc. On 
his pupil's accession in 1S39 Omar Pasha was raised 
to tlio rank of colonel, and in 1812 appointed mili¬ 
tary governor of the Lebanon. In 1843 he dis¬ 
played considerable skill and energy in suppress- 
ing an insurrection in Albania, and in the following 
veai’H others in Bosnia and Kurdistan. On tlio 
invasion of tho Damihian Principalities by the 
Russians in 1853 Omar Pasha collected an army 
of 60,000 men, and, crossing the Danube in presence 
tif the enemy, intrenched himself at ICalafat, where 
lie -successfully withstood the Russians; after they 
withdrew from tho Principalities Omiir Pasha 
entered Bucharest in triumph in August 1854. 
On ( Jtli February 1855 he embarked for tlio Crimea, 
and on tho 17th of the same month repulsed with 
great loss 40,000 .Russians who attricked him at 
liupatovia. Ho was soon afterwards (October 3, 
185.7) sent to relieve Kars, but arrived too late. 
In Sentember 1801 be was charged to pacify Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which were again in lnsnnac¬ 
tion. This being accomplished, he attacked the 
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Montenegrins, captured Cctinjo, and overran the 
country in 1862. Hu died I8th April 1871. 

On\l)i*e (through the Fv. from Span, h ombre, 
‘mail’), a game of cards borrowed from the 
Spaniards, and usually played by tluee persons, 
though sometimes by two and by live. The game 
is played with 40 cards (the eigilts, nines, nnd”tem 
having been removed), and each player receives nine 
curds, three by three. The game is often referred 
to in English 18Lh-centiuy liteiatuvc. 

OMIenra, Baiiuv Eijwauu, physician to 
Napoleon on St Helena, was horn m Behind in 
1786. t He first served as surgeon in the army, Flit 
Wtt«j dismissed the service in 1808 for a disci editable 
share in a duel at Medina, Later he enteied the 
naval department, and was on board the belhru - 
nhon when Napoleon mui rendered to Captain Mait¬ 
land. He pleased the great exile, and n-ccoiiipciiiieil 
him as his private physician to St Helena, He 
took part with Napoleon in his squabbles with the 
governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, and was imprisoned 
and compelled to resign his post in 1818. On his 
return to England lie asserted in a letter to the 
Admiralty that Sir Hudson Lowe lmd dark designs 
against his captive’s life, and had attempted insidi¬ 
ously to corrupt himself. For this monstrous charge 
he was at once dismissed the service. His Napoleon 
in Exile (1822) made a great sensation, ami is still 
valuable, if wad with can turn. He died «W,uve in 
London, 3d June 1836. 

Omelet IFr. Omelette), an exquisite dish when 
exquisitely prepared, and like most good things 
perfectly simple. Break fresh eggs (not less than 
two or more than live) in a basin with n pinch of 
salt and pepper, heat fur two seconds, pour into an 
omelet-pun m which butter (1 to 2 oz.) is boiling. 
Stir till tho mixture sets, fjy till one side is 
brown, double over in half and serve immediately, 
Savoury omelets arc made by adding to the eggs 
finely-minced herbs, ham, bacon, lish, or game. 
For Weefc omelets use a JifctJe sugar instead of 
pepper in the mixture, ami place a spoonful of 
preserved fruit on the omelet before folding over. 
The word is said, by Littr6 and by Skeat, to be 
derived from the Old French Almdle (a thin ilat 
plate), first corrupted to Amdclte, then Omelette, 

Omen (perhaps originally osmen, for ausmzn ; 
root, audio, ‘I hear'); also Phooigy (Lab. f>ro- 
digium for prodfcium, from prodim), names given 
by the Hoi nans to signs by which approaching 
good or bad fortune was supposed to he indi¬ 
cated. The former applied particularly Lo signs 
received by the ear and spoken words ; ‘the latter, 
to phenomena ami occurrences, such as monstrous 
bivtba, the appearance of snakes, the striking of 
the foot against a stone, tho breaking of a shoe- 
tie, sneezing, and the like. It wim supposed that 
evil indicated as approach lug might he avcited by 
various means, us by sacrifices, or by the utterance 
of certain magic formulas; or by an extempore 
felicity of interpretation, as when Ciesnr, having 
fallen upon tlio giouml on landing in Africa, ex¬ 
claimed ; ‘ I take possession of thee, Africa. 1 Occa¬ 
sionally wo read of a reckless disregard of omens ; 
m*, for example, when P. Cl an ilins 5n the livsb 
Punic war caused the sacred chickens,, which 
refused to leave bh^ir cage, to be pitched into the 
sea, spying ‘If they won’t eat, let them drink. 1 
Thu belief in omens iu one form or other has 
existed in all ages and countries, and traces of it 
linger in tho folklore of all countries. And, indeed, 
there is no little philosophy in the Scotch pro- 
vorb ; ‘ TJ lem tlmt follow freila , f mis foil aw,' free 
Auguries, Divination, and Folklore. 
Omentum* See Feiutoneum. 

OmichniuL >Sec ("live. 
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Oinmiadcs. See Calif. 

Omnibuses* vehicles 'for the well-known 
public conveyances. So long since ns 1G62 Blaise 
Pascal, the author of the Lcttrcs PruvintiulcSi 
assisted by some noblemen, obtained a patent from 
the French Icing for the privilege of miming public 
coaches, containing six: persona, each along certain 
streets of Paris, and pre.sewing its own route, for 
five sous per passenger. For two years the scheme 
proved a great success, hut the death of Pascal and 
other causes occasioned its disuse. The first omni¬ 
bus, built in Paris in 1820, was drawn by throe 
horses, and soon became popular. Paris has also 
an excellent system of railway buses _ to contain 
eight passengers Ursula ; the English railways have 
recently followed tills practice. In England at the 
beginning of the 19th century stage-coaches wore 
used by business men to reach London from its 
suburbs. These were succeeded by the omnibuses 
started in London, July 1829, liy Mr Shillibeer, 
formerly a coachmakor in Paris, and were drawn by 
tlireo horses, conveying twenty-two persons inside. 
Smaller and more convenient buses were introduced 
in 1849, which conveyed twelve passengers inside 
and two out Outside seats along the centre of the 
roof followed in 1857, and the vehicle was sub¬ 
sequently nineh improved upon by Mr Miller of 
Hammersmith. Large onimbuses are in use in 
Glasgow and Manchester and other large towns, 
and the three-horse omnibus was re-iutroduced in 
London on the route from Charing Cross to Port¬ 
land Hoad. Many recent improvements have been 
made in Lhe arrangement of seats outside facing 
forward, the greater accommodation of the in¬ 
terior, and the lightness of the vehicle. The 
Loudon General Omnibus Company, founded in 
1855, took over 580 omnibuses. In 1891 it had 
860 omnibuses, employing 9600 horses and 3000 
men. Each bus runs about 12 miles daily. The 
company build for their own use about 00 or lOO 
buses annually. The average weight of an omnibus 
is 30 cwt,, and Die cost about £150. The more 
recent London IUmd Car Company, whose opposi¬ 
tion to the older company has resulted in a great 
reduction of fares, runs 317 buses, and employs 
2619 horses. The average charge per mile by bus 
is less than Id. 

Omnium* Jacob. See IIiggins. 

Oinplmcitc (Gr. omphaka, ‘unripe grape'), a 
grass-green granular variety of Pyroxene (q.v.), 
cue of the constituents of Eclogite (q.v.). 

Ompliaks See Hercules. 

Omsk, chief town of the Rushiau province of 
Akinolimk, stands at the eon II nance of the Oni 
with the Irtish, LS00 miles E. of Moscow. It was 
built in 171G as a defence against the Kirghiz; 
hub is now of no importance us a fortress. It is 
the seat of administration for the Steppe provinces 
of western Asia. It 1ms a military academy, a 
Greek and a Roman Catholic cathedral, a museum, 
governor's palace, tfcc., and a declining trade with 
the Kirghiz in cattle, hides, furs, ami tea. Pop. 
(1887)33,847. 

On. See Heliopolis. 

Onager. Sec Ass, Ballista, 

Oiingraccie. OnaurAri/e, or CEnothrr- 
ACE/S, a natural order of exogenous plants, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of herbaceous plants hub including 
also (t few shrubs ; with simple leaves and axillary 
or terminal flowers. Thoie arc about 450 known 
species, natives clliofly of temperate climates, among 
which are some much cultivated for the beauty of 
their flowers, particularly those of the genera 
Fuchsia, CEiiotnem (Evening Primrose), Clarkin, 
and God alia. The British geneva are Epiloliium 
(Willowlicrb) and CJirctea (Enchanter's Night¬ 


shade). A few species produce edible berries, 
and the roots of one or two are eatable; but none 
are of economic importance. The root of laminin 
ulicniifolia, found in the marshes of Carolina, and 
called Bowman's lloot i is emetic. Sonic species of 
JiiSfdma arc used in dyeing in Brazil. 

Olie'ga, a seaport in the north of Russia, stands 
at the point where the river Onega empties into 
the AVlnte Sea, 87 miles SW. of Archangel. It is 
entered by about 120 vessels annually of a gross 
burden of"21,000 tons. Pop. 2547. 

Onega, Lake, in the north of Russia, after 
Ladoga, to the north-east of which it lies, the 
largest lake in Europe, it* 50 miles in greatest 
breadth, lift mites in length, and WM feet in itepVVi 
in parts. Area, 3764 sup m. Ft is fed by numerous 
rivers; bub its only outlet is the river Swir, which 
flows south-west into Lake Ladoga, The northern 
end is studded with islands anil deeply indented 
with bays. The shores in other parts are Hat and 
low and regular. Although Dig water is ice-bound 
generally for 156 days in the year, the lake is the 
scene of busy Lrullic at other seasons. Communica¬ 
tion is promoted by a canal cub parallel to the 
sou thorn shore. Fish abound. Mirages are fre¬ 
quent at times. Surveys were completed in 1890 
for a caiml to connect Lake Onega with tho "While 
Sea; it will lie 145 miles long, 10 feet deep, and 
63 wide, and is expected to cost only £800,000, the 
greater part of the distance being along natural 
waterways. 

Oncglia* a towui on the Gulf of Genoa, 3 miles 
NE. of Porto Maurizio by vail. Pop, 7286. 

Oneida. Heo Perfectionists 
Oneidns. See Iroquois. 

O’Neil, Hugh. See Tyrone. 

Onion (Er. oignon t from Lab. unio, ‘a pearl,’ 
but in Columella signifying a kind of onion), Dm 
name given tit a few species of the genus Allium 
(rpv.Jj and particularly to A. vcmt ("Lai. cejnt ),a 
biennial bulbous-rooted plant. The bulb is simple, 
and in the common variety is solitary, showing 
little tendency to produce lateral bulbs. ’ Tim lialivo 
country of tho onion is shrouded in obscurity. It 
is supposed to bo indigenous to India, whence it 
passed into Egypt, whore it was cultivated 2000 
years before the Christian era. Thence probably ib 
was transmitted to Greece and Tlaly, and gradually 
spread over Europe, in most countries of which it 
lias been cultivated from time ii nine mo rial. Tim 
onion contains a while acrid volatile oil, holding 
sulnhui in solution, albumen, imerystallkiblo sugar 
and mucilage, phosphoric acid, both free and com¬ 
bined with lime, acetic aciil, citrate of liuin, and 
lignin. The acrid qualities, while present in every 
nartof tho plant, are most concentmled in tho bulli. 
When it is cultivated in warm countries the acri¬ 
dity decreases, while the .saccharine qualities in¬ 
crease; hence the comparative mildness of Spanish 
and Portuguese onions. So mild and sweet are those 
that the peasantry of Spain and Portugal cab them 
raw with bread. Indeed, the onion forms a very 
important article of food with the poor of those 
co mi tries. Ib is very nutritious and easily digested, 
yet docs not agree with all stomachs when cooked 
otherwise than boiled. In boiling, the essential oil 
is dissipated and blio onion thereby rendered more 
agreeable to delicate stomachs. ‘ The onion is 
stimulant, diuretic^ expectorant, and rubefacient. 
The. acid of the juice bus tho reputation of dis¬ 
solving calculus in the bladder. Tho pulp of Dio 
bulb hy fe mi on la Lion is converted into vinegar, and 
with Dig addition of dregs of beer yields by distilla¬ 
tion an alcoholic liquor. The pulp of roasted qnion 
with olivo-oil forms an excotlent anodyne and emol¬ 
lient poultice to suppurating tumours, There are 
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many varieties of the onion in cultivation in Britain, 
which havebeen obtained by natural seminal varia¬ 
tion and by careful selection. In recent years gieut 
progress Inis been marie by these means in the direc¬ 
tion of increasing the size of the bulb, and there 
are now varieties which under good cultivation 
surpass oven the largo Spanish onion of the shops 
in size, but they luck the delicate Jlnvour of the 
hitter. There is great diversity in the keeping 
qualities of the bulbs oF the dillorenfc varieties. 
Those having small, compact bulbs keep best and 
fnr tlio longest fcim(\ By a prop or selection of 
sorts home-grown onions may be lmd either green 
or matured al 1 the year round. The Tripoli Trebon 
and White Lisbon are sown in August to supply 
green onions in spring; and if transplanted from tlio 
seed-bed la rich ground at tlmt season they grow 
to very large size by September, when they reach 
maturity. James's Keeping, Straslmrg, ancl Brown 
Globe are varieties which keep long and are sown 
in February anrl March for the main crop. The 
onion delights in rich, moist soil deeply trenched; 
when very largo bulbs are desired it is hardly 
possible to overdo the ground with manure. When 
the crop ripens, which is known by the central 
leaves ceasing to grow and the lower ones going to 
decay, the bulbs arc taken up and spread out thinly 
on a dry surface in the open air till they are quite 
dry } they are then stored in a loft where, in mild 
weather, they may have plenty of air hut he pro¬ 
tected from frost and damp.—The Potato-onion, 
so called because it reproduce* itsolf underground 
hv division of the bull), is a perennial variety of 
tfie onion which also bears tlio names Egyptian 
and Ground Onion. It is much favoured by 
enLbagers, in Scotland particularly. A legend that 
it was first brought to Britain by the British army 
from Egypt in 1805 is without foundation, as it 
was cultivated long before that tinio in tlio 
country. Pickling onions arc usually obtained by 
sowing the small silver-skinned variety on poor 
soil in spring. The X rco-onion, so named because, 
instead of producing seeds after flowering, the 
ovaries develop viviparous bulbs by which tho 
plant in propagated, is rarely cultivated except 
as a curiosity, Tlio Welsh Onion, or Cibol (A, 
fistuhmnn)* produces no bulb, but merely a Jlesliy 
stem like the leek. It is a native of Siberia, and 
being very hardy wns formerly grown in gardens 
to supply green onion tops in spring for salads and 
the flavouring of soups and sauces. Being rather 
coarse in flavour, however, it has been superseded 
by the milder flavoured kinds, which am sown in 
August. Tt is the true nyboo of the Scotch, al¬ 
though the term lias come to he applied to green 
or young onions of whatsoever kind. 

Ollltclos* the reputed author of an Aramaic 
Targum of the Pentateuch, See Takoum. 

Onoinac'ritUH' a religions poet of ancient 
Greece, lived at Athens in the time of the Pisis- 
Lratidin. He exercised great influence on the 
development of the Orphic mysteries, and col¬ 
lected the prophecies or oracles of Muslim (q.v.), 
hut was banished by Hipparchus for falsifying 
them. He followed the Piwsfcttitiihv iulo Persia, 
and was by them induced to repeat to Xerxes 
all the ancient sayings that seemed to favour 
hi* invasion of Greece. lie helped to arrange 
the Homeric poems, and is suspected of having 
introduced interpolations into the text of them. 

Olio mat OH aria, a term used in philology tu 
denote the formation of words in imitation of 
natural sounds, as i w cuel'QOy psc-wit* ami the like. 
See Philology. 

OjhhmI signs. See Iroquois. 

Ontario, the easternmost and smallest (7240 
eq. in,) of the iivo great lakes of North America, 


receives at its south-west corner tlio waters of the 
upper lakes by tlio Niagara Kiver, and at its 
north-east corner it issues into the Kfc Lawrence. 
Its surface, which is subject to periodical ^ aviations 
(-1 lo 7 years) of about 3i feet, and which it is 
attempted to explain on the supposition of there 
being a subterranean river out of the lake, is 
326ft feet below the surface of Lake Eric ami 
246A feet above the ocean-level. Its mean depth 
is about 300, its maximum depth 738 feet. It is 
190 miles long, 55 in its widest part, and over 500 
in circumference. It bns many thriving polls, 
of which the chief are Kingston, Coburg, Port 
Hope, Toronto, and Hamilton on the Canadian 
shore, and Sackett’s Harbor, Oswego, and Char¬ 
lotte in the United States. It is connected with 
Lake Erie by tlio AVelland Canal, with the Erie 
Canal and river Hudson by the Oswego Canal, ami 
by the Iiideau Canal with the Ottawa; ami in 
1S£>0 a ship-railway (fl9 miles) wa* projected, to 
connect this lake with Lake Huron. Lake 
Ontario is subject to violent storms, and it is 
probably owing ellielly to the constant agitation of 
its waters that it freezes only for a few miles from 
the shore. The shores arc generally very Hat, but 
the Bay of Quiute, near Kingston, a long, crooked 
arm or the lake, winch stretches about 50 miles, 
possesses some aUmetivo scenery. Burlington Bay, 
on which Hamilton lies, is a large basin almost 
enclosed by a natural bank of sand, which fovma 
a beautiful drive, See CioMn.in’s Chart (1888). 

Ontario, the most populous mid wealthy pro¬ 
vince of the Dominion of Canada, is hounded NE. 
and E, by Labrador and Quebec, SE., S,, anti SIV. 
by the St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, N, by 
St James’ Bay, rind KW. and IV. by Koowatin 
and Manitoba. Area, 181,800 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 
1,023,228; (1891) 2,250,000. The province extends 
from about 74° 60 r to 05° IV, long. The surface is 
generally undulating, and there are no elevations 
of any consult*rahle height. The Lain on fcian Hills 
run westward from the Thousand Islands near 
Kingston, and extend north of Lake Kiincoe, form¬ 
ing the eoasla of Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 
In the middle of the province the high laud forms 
a watershed, separating the rivew flowing inLo the 
Great Lakes from those entering the Ottawa and 
the St Lawrence. Tho principal rivers of Ontario 
are tributaries of the Ottawa, which forms pari of 
ita noiUi-castcrn boundary* The ftt Lawrence 
forms the boundary of the eastern portion of 
the province, dividing it from Lhe United States. 
Bounded by the Great Lakes, among its smaller 
Jukes are Simcoe, Nipiaxmg, Nipigon, uml many 
others. Ontario is largely an agricultural country, 
and its resources are very great. Immense crops 
are raised of all the products of a temperate 
climate, and in the south-west corner of the pro¬ 
vince Indian corn is a regular crop, arid grapes, 
peaches, and tomatoes are growm and ripen in the 
open air. In addition to arable fanning, stock- 
raising, dairy-fanning, and fruit-growing are im¬ 
portant industries. In minerals the country is also 
rich. Iron is found in many parte; copper, load, 
plumbago, apatite, antimony, arsenic, gypsum, 
marble, and building-stone are abundant; there 
arc also gold ami silver deposits'-the latter very 
extensive in tlio country along the shores of Lake 
Superior and west to the Lake of the "Wood*. Tho 
nickel deposits at Sudbury are probably the most 
extensive in Lhe world. The petroleum-welta, in 
the south-west part of the province, are yielding 
immense and apparently inexhaustible supplies; 
the same may lie aaid of tlio salt-wells on the 
shores of Latco Huron. Largely owing to the 
favourable position which the province occupies 
with regard to water-power—although steam-power 
is established to a large extent, coal being obtained 
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without diJIiculty by means of the lakes, from 
Pen my]vunia, and also from Nova Scotia—the 
manufactures are lminermm and abundant, 

The principal irnimrifuitmes aie agricultural im¬ 
plements, iron and wood wave, wagons and carriages, 
railway rolling-stock (including locomotives), cot¬ 
tons and woollens, leather, furniture, (Tax, ordinary 
iron and hardware, paper, soap, wooden ware, <!tc. 
The most thickly populated part of Ontario 
more nearly resembles England than any of the 
other colonies. There is only one largo city, 
Toronto, which contains nearly 200,000 inhabit¬ 
ants ; but smaller cities and towns, such as Ottawa 
(44-,000 inhabitants), Hamilton (43,000), Loudon 
(27,000), Kingston (17,000), Guelph (11,000), St 
Catherine's (11,000), Brantford (1.3,000), Rt Thomas, 
Peterborough, Port Hope, Woodstock, Gulfc, Limi- 
hay, Paris, and Port Arthur, arc scattered all over 
the province, ami arc usually manufacturing or 
agricultural centres. The farms in these districts 
fue well cultivated and fenced, with houses ns anile 
superior to those found in Great Britain. Ontario 
lias a perfect network of railways (between 5000 
and 0000 miles), which has proved of great advan¬ 
tage in the development of the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries; and in summer it is .supple¬ 
mented by the means of transport provided lry tire 
lakes and by the magnificent system of canals on 
the Ht Lawrence, The revenue of Ontario is about 
§5,000,000, made up of subsidies and contributions 
from the Dominion treasury, land ami lumber 
sales, licenses, stamps, &c. The expenditure is 
invariably under tho revenue, and the finances 
of the province are in a thoroughly satisfactory 
condition. 

Tho value of the imports in ISSO was $42,202,819, 
including $24,012,245 from the United States and 
$14,542,782 from Great Britain. The value of 
the exports in the same year was 630,330,098, of 
which $23,449,821 went to the United States and 
$3,728,174 to Groat Britain. The exports of tho 
produce of tho province may he divided into the 
following heads; Mineral*, ,$333,352; lumber, 
$397,885 ; animals and their produce, $0,702,397 ; 
agricultural products, $8,028,195; manufactures, 
$2,912,077 ; and miscellaneous,. $475,G80. 

The school system of Ontario is admirable, and 
is under the control of a minister of Education, 
who is always a member of the Provincial Cabinet. 
The uchoola ave supported Uy a tax on property, 
with state giants, ami are free Lo nil, Homan 
Catholics may, if they think proper, establish sepa¬ 
rate schools, and are then exempted from supporting 
the public schools, receiving a separate grant from 
government. The children attending the schools in 
1887 were 493,212, out of a total school population of 
(511,212. There are many universities and colleges, 
and the facilities for higher education are quite 
equal to those provided for elementary purposes. 
The municipal system is one of the most perfect in 
dm world, and altords a pattern which has lieon 
followed ill many other countries. The public 
all aim are administered by a lieutenant-governor, 
an executive council of live members, mid a legis¬ 
lative assembly of 90 members elected every four 
years. In the Dominion parliament the province 
in repiescnted by 24 members in the Senate and 
92 members, in tho House of (.'ominous. In Ontario 
the Protestant religious bodies predominate; the 
Methodists are the most numerous, followed by the 
Presbyterians, then by the Church of England. 

History .—Ontario was largely founded by the 
immigration of United Umpire loyalists into 
Canada after the declaration of independence of 
the United State*. It was made into a separate 
province and called Upper Canrula in 1791 (sec 
article Canada), The two provinces were re¬ 
united in 1840, as the result of the disturbances in 
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1837 and 1838, and remained in limb position 
until confederation in the year 1807, when the 
province received the name of Ontario. 

Ontology* See Metaphysics, Philosophy. 

Onus ProbniMli* i.c. the burden of proof, is 
often a dillienlt question in litigation; but as a 
rule tbe plaintiff who institutes the suit is bound 
to give proof of the allegations on which he relies. 

Onyx, an agate formed of alternating white and 
black, or white and dark-brown stripes of chalced¬ 
ony. More rarely a third colour of stripes occur*. 
The finest specimens arc brought from India. 
Onyx is in muck esteem for ornamental purposes. 
The ancients valued it very highly, amt used it 
much for cameos. Many of Lhe finest cameos in 
existence are of onyx, The name onyx, however, 
appears to have been applied by tho ancients more 
extensively than it now is, and even lo striped 
calcareous alabaster, such as is now called Onyx 
Marble. The Sunlonys^t the ancients is a variety 
of onyx in which while stripes alternate with 
stripes of a dark-red variety of curnclian, called 
aard or sard a. It is one ot the rarest and most 
beautiful kinds of onyx, anil is more valued than 
Canadian. 

Ooilcypovc. Sec Udaipur. 

OojcilK. See IJjiTAlN. 

Ooklefh Sec Cape Colony, Voir IL p. 735, 

OohU’lum. See Candle-fish, 

Oolite (Hr., f egg-stone’), a variety of limestone, 
composed of spherical granules of calcic carbonate, 
which have a concentric and often a fibrous radiat¬ 
ing structure. In many cases these granules con¬ 
tain a nucleus or kernel of some foreign substance, 
such as a grain of sand, round which the successive 
layers or encrusting coats of calcic carbonate have 
been formed. Granules of this nature are seen 
forming iu tho springs of Garlsh/uk A similar 
oolitic structure has been observed occasionally 
in the coral-rock forming the surface of modern 
coral-reefs—which seems Lo owe ils origin Lo the 
movement (o and fin of grains of coral sand in 
pools or sheltered [daces in which the water is 
highly saturated with carbonate of liino, derived 
from Hm decomposition of dead coral. The courser 
varieties of oolite arc termed Pcaatono or Pisolite.— 
For Oolite as the name for a group of strata, see 
JruAssic System. 

Ooiinlnshkn. Sco Aleutian Islands. 

Oori, Limpopo, or Crocodile Uiveu, h river 
of south-eastern Africa, 1ms its sources in tho 
heart of the Transvaal, between Pretoria and 
PolchefsLroiu, describes a lnico enrvo to tho north, 
ami joins the Indian Ocean a liLllo north of lhdagoa 
Bay. Its course exceeds 800 miles, and it 1ms 
numerous tributaries, the most important being 
the OJifanfc from the right. Tim Limpopo has been 
ascended GO miles by steamboat} but its upper 
reaches are obstructed by rapids and falls. 

OostClilOllt, ft Dutch town in North Brabant, 
C miles N1S. of Breda, with an gar-factories, tail* 
yards, breweries, potteries. Pop. 10,011. 

Oostcrzee, Jan Jakob van, theologian, was 
born in 1817 at Rotterdam, studied at Utrecht, was 
a pas tor in Rotterdam, and in 18(52 became a then* 
logical professor at Utrecht, being the lender of 
the Evangelical school in Holland' lie died 29th 
July 1832. lie wrote many works, amongst them 
ft Bife of Christ, a Clirislology, a work on John’s 
Gospel (in German}, commenltmes on Luke and 
the Pastoral Epistles in Lange's Commentary; also 
a Theology of the New Testament (1807; Eng. 
trans. 1870, 4th cd, 1882); Christian Dorymdws 
(1872; brans. 1874); Moses (trails. 1870); Practind 
Theology (trails. 1878). 




OOTACAIVIUND 


OotacniiiiUHl, or Utakamand, the chief 
town in the Noilglwrty (q.v.) Hills, the principal 
sanatorium of the Madras Presidency, and the 
summer headquarters of the governor‘of Madim 
It stands on a plateau, in an amphitheatre sur¬ 
rounded by hills, 722S feat above the sea, 350 miles 
from Madras city, and 24 from the nearest railway 
station on the Madras line. Thove are a public 
library (1850), the Lawrence Asylum (1858) for the 
children of British soldiers, and botanical gardens. 
The mean annual tempera Lure is 58° F, The first 
house was built in 1821, Pop. 12,335. 

Oo/.C, a term technically applied to some kinds 
of deposits found covciing the bottom of the deeper 
parts of the sea. U is not only the depth of the 
water, but the distance from the land which deter¬ 
mines tlic occurrence of ooze. As wo pass from 
the shore out to sea we find a succession or deposits, 
shingle, sandy nmd, mud—all derived from the 
land } hut at a distance varying from CO to 300 
nautical miles from the shore, and at a depth 
of '2000 feet or more, lie the various oozes, winch 
consist of the remains of numerous small orgau- 
isms, bub especially of the shells of ForaminifW 
A whitish deposit, containing enormous numbers 
of Globigerina shells, which in dying have sunk 
from tlio surface, is very widely distributed till 
depths of about 2000 fathoms are approached. 
Thove the Cllohigerina ooze wanes away, and is 
replaced in the deeper regions by so-called ‘red 
clay/ At the surface above there are of course 
here as elsewhere abundant Foraminifcra which 
still doubtless sink, bub the physical conditions 
of the groat depths. are such that their shells 
are dissolved in falling. Bub in certain of tlio 
deepest parts—o.g. at 4575 fathoms—the Challenger 
explorers found another kind of ooze, composed 
of the flint shells of Uiuliolarians. Besides this, in 
other regions the shells of Reropnds and Diatoms 
arc abundant enough to form a characteristic ooze. 

It ia to he understood, however, that the various 
j oozes (Globigerina, lladiolarian, Pberopotl, Diatom, 
&c.) pass into one another, and that the names 
usually oxpress shindy the predominance of one 
or oilier kind of shell, and also that the colours— 
white, yellow, brown, and red—mainly denote the 
nroparlion in which the ' red clay * is present. The 
latter owes its colour to the oxides of iron and 
manganese, and is composed of disintegrated mate¬ 
rials of volcanic origin, such as pumice, and also 
of meteoric dust, These, after being carried by 
winds and floated on ocean currents, sink and arc 
distributed at the bottom, lhit as to the oozo in 
the .strict sense, ib ought also to he noted that the 
dead or dying organic material, which the min 
of these organisms brings to the boLtoin, serves 
as the fundamental food-supply of deep-sea animals, 
while the sheds not only accunuifate as ooze, but 
aid in the elevation of submarine volcano tops to 
the level at which corals can grow. Finally, the 
results of the ooze of incalculably distant ages are 
seen in the clmlk cliiFs often obviously composed of 
Forum iui fern, or in such Radio] avian deposits as 
Barlmdoes Earth. See Chalk, Diatom, Fokam- 
nUFERA, Glohigeuwa, Pteropod, IUihol a iii an, 
Hka, and the concluding volume of the Challaujcr 
Reports by Murray mid Renavd, 

Oimeitc, name given by petrologies to minute 
black, opaque, amorphous aggregates, grains, and 
patches of indeterminate mineral matter, which 
arc seen in many igneous rocks when these are 
viewed in thin slices under the microscope. Opa* 
cite is probably in most cases hematite, limonite, 
magnetite, or other iron oxide, and is a product 
ofilic chemical alteration of one or other of the 
original mineral cons lit neats of the rack in which 
it occurs, 
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Opall, or Kino-fish {Lumpyis Inna), a fish of 
the family Oorvphjvnidrci or ‘Dolphin*/ order 
Aeanthopterygii. The body is compressed laterally 
and ilecji, and is covered with small deciduous 
scales, The cleft of the mouth is narrow, and 
there are no teeth. The dorsal tin is single and 
1ms no spinous portion; the pectoral and ventral 
Ibis are falciform and of nomly equal length. The 
tail is forked. The lateral line has a strong curve 
behind the head, and becomes straight about mid¬ 
way between the eye and the root of the tail. This 
Mi is beautifully coloured.; the lmck is bluish 
green j the sides violet, becoming red underneath ; 
round or oval silvery spots are scattered all over 
the body; the fins and tail are deep scarlet. It is 
found only occasionally near shore. It prefers the 
deeper waters of the North Sea, being found oft’ 



Opah [Lwupris Inna). 


Norway, the British Isles, Iceland, Newfoundland, 
and especially near the Azores and Madeira. It 
is rare in tlio Mediterranean, and lias not been 
recorded olT Greenland or east of tlio North Cape 
in Norway. .Specimens have been caught measur¬ 
ing G feet iu length ; one of 4 feet 5 inches weighed 
MO lb, The ilesli is red or yellowish in colour, and 
is excollent to eat, Its food, so far as is known, 
consists isi cuttle- fish cud othcv cephalopoda, O tiler 
names applied to it are Sun-lish (aname also applied 
to Orfchagomcus anti to the basking shark), because 
it comes to the surface of the water in calm 
weather, Sea-pert, Carf, and Jerusalem Haddock. 

Opal, a mineral which dillers from quartz in 
containing generally 3 fco 10—in some cases only 1, 
in others as much ns 21—per cent, of water, its only 
other essential constituent being silica, although a 
little alumina, oxide of iron, <&c. is often present. 
The water is readily driven oil' mi iho application 
of heat, ami some opals coutain so small a proper- 
lion of water that they might be described simply 
us jelliform quartz. Not infrequently minute scales 
or plates of tridymite (a crystallised variety of 
silica) are present in opah ‘The latter is never 
found crystallised, and does not exhibit a crystal¬ 
line structure like quartz. It 1ms a conchoklal 
fracture, and is very easily broken. There are 
many varieties, which pass into one another, so 
that tfieir precise limits cannot be defined, from 
which lias arisen no little confusion of names. The 
finest kind is called Previous Opal or Noble Opal, 
and sometimes Oriental Opal. It is semi-Lmna- 
parenb or translucent, usually of a bluish or 
yellowish white colour, yellow by transmitted light, 
and exhibits a beautiful play of brilliant coining 
owing to minute fissures which refract the light. 
It i« much valued for setting in rings, brooches, 
&c., and is polished with a convex surface, never 
cat into facets, both because of its brittleness and 
because its play of colours is thug best exhibited, 
The ancients valued, opals very highly, ( The 
Roman senator Nonius preferred exile to giving 
up an optd to Mark Antony. This opal was still 
to he seen in the days of Pliny, who ascribes to it 
a value equal to more than jU 00,000 sterling. The 
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imperial cabinet «f Vienna contain* the most cele¬ 
brated opal now known to exist, II is 5 inches by 
2.V in dies, The finest opals are almost all brought 
from Ccrwciiitza, ho tween Epericss and Kascliau, 
in Hungary, where they are found disseminated as 
alteration-'products trachyte tuft- They are 
mostly very small, hut even a very small opal, if 
really beautiful, is worth, four or five pounds ; and 
11 10 price increases very rapidly with increase of 
size. Precious opal is found also in Saxony, in 
South America, <fcc. When Hie colours are not 
equally difVused, hut in detached spots, jewellers 
call i t ffarhyuin Opal. There is a dark or blackish 
variety, apparently tinned hy oxide of iron, which 
occasionally exhibits very beautiful rollections, find 
is then much jprized. (Simso? { q.v.) and Caclwlonij 
(q. v.) are varieties of opal. What lapidaries call 
Prime cVOptd is porphyiite or other igneous rock, 
containing many small amygdulcs of opal. It is 
cut into slabs, mid made into boxes and other i 
ornamental articles; the stone which contains the j 
opals being often artificially blackened by boiling 
in oil, and nftenvarda exposing to a moderate heat. 
—Gammon Opal is semi-transparent, while, yellow, 
green, rod, or brawn, and docs not exhibit juiy play 
of colours. It is not a rare mineral, and is cluelly 
found in veins and cavities or dilfiised (asan altera¬ 
tion-product) through the mass of various igneous 
rocks, tie mi-opal is more opaque. 'Wood Oped is a 
petrifaction, and exhibits the form find structure 
of wood, the place of which has been taken by 
the siliceous mineral. Hyalite and Men Hite are 
varieties of opal. 

Opera (ltal. Opera hi Musica, Dramma per hi 
Miwca) is a drama which is sung throughout to 
the accompaniment of a full orchestra. The 
various forms of aria or song, recitative or de¬ 
clamation, duet, trio, &u, f concerted piece or 
instrumental interlude arc used as the exigencies 
of the situation demand- t The whole is usually 
introduced by an introduction, vorspieh nr Overture 
(q.v.), and often one of the aids contains a ballet 
or pantomimic dance. It is a dire cl development 
from the discovery by the Florence Academy (see 
Music) of Monody or" Lira musical expression of a 
single individuality by a single voice. As every 
country, every school since 1GOO bus felt the fasci¬ 
nation of the art problem, and nearly every great 
composer lias been ambitious to solve it, the opera 
is a universal possession, and its range is almost 
as wide and varied as the history of music itself. 
Three schools may he distinguished, Italian Opera 
is marked by its'spontaneity and melodious char¬ 
acter* anil cveu more by the honour of priority; \ 
German Opera is the product of greater geniuses 
than the other two schools can boast, but lacks the 
continuity which makes the French school so inter- 
esting to tlia student. 

Italian ,School. —The experiments in sccna-writ¬ 
ing (1582-99) culminated at Florence in the i\nt 
real opera, Dafnc (1504), by peri and Cnocmi, the 
more successful Enridicc (1G00), and the very 
advanced work of Stontevcrdu. The new depar¬ 
ture in music soon spread its inlluence beyond 
Florence to Venice, where Monteverde spent the ' 
last thirty years of his life, and to Naples, where 
Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725) took up the work 
and founded the Neapolitan or 1 beautiful 1 school, 
Scarlatti, by the prominence lie gave to melody, 
may he siiitl^ to be the founder of Italian opera, 
which to tliis day its noted for so-called melody 
in profusion, and the comparative iiuliflhrcncb 
to other as important qualities, such ft* harmony, 
orchestration, and dramatic unity. No Italian 
Work of the 18th century has survived save 
CimaroaaV* 11 lit drimonio tie (j ret o (1792), which, 
vary similar in style to Mozart’s greater works, 
hrra been overshadowed by these, The moat 


famous modem Italian composer is Rossini, a 
brilliant vocal writer, whose charming Barber of 
Seville (1816) is a model of opera buffa s and whose 
sorioiiH opera, William Tell (J829), also keeps a 
place in the repertoire of the European sLage. 
Bellini’s Norma t La SonnambHfit* Puritani, and 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lamimrnioor and X ucrcGu 
Borqia still survive out of more than 100 melodious 
works. The earlier operas of Verdi are quite Italian 
in style (Trovutorc, 1851; Trdviata, 1853, &c.), 
Aida (1871) shows a leaning to, and Otcllo (1887) 
complete adhesion to the modern mimic drama. 
The veteran composer at the age of eighty-eight 
produced ft till another work, Falstqff' (1801), 

German Opera .—During the 17th and early part 
of the IS tli century the opera in southern Germany 
was purely Italian. Dresden, where IJnsse rcigneil 
supreme, and Vienna were the two centres. Jt 
was in Hamburg that the National school was 
founded by Keyscr, who wrote (1U91-17SU) over 
100 operas in which a high dramatic! ideal is 
apparent. Gluck, though a German, belongs 
more to the school of French Grand Opera, 
Mozart, after heating the Italians on tlicir own 
melodic ground in Idomeneo, Bic JCntfnhrunt /, 
Figaro, and Don Giovanni (1781-87), wrolo the 
first national romantic opera, The Magic Fhtlc, 
(1701). Beethoven, desiring nobler plots of a more 
serious and moral character than had satisfied the 
light-hearted Mozart, chose Bouilly's J donorc as the 
foundation of his single opera Fidelia (produced 
1805, rewritten 18H). The operas of Woher were 
deeply imbued with the romanticism of the early 
19th century, and in Der Frcischute (1821) lie ust‘H 
the national folklore with immense cftcct. To 
this new Romantic school also belong Lho operas of 
Marschner and of Spohr, the beauty of whose 
music is buried, like Weber’s Eumuithe anil 
Schuhorts under absurd JilmitU. 

Melodrama in opera is an Directive device which 
originated in Germany, The singer recites his 
part in an ordinary .sj>o«kjng voice accompanied by 
orchestral music, winch Kecks to convoy the mean¬ 
ing of the situation and scene jo the audience. 
Benda first used it {Ariadne % 1774), and Mozart, 
who heard it in 1778, was much impressed by its 
possibilities, The most successful example is the 
grave-digging scene in Beethoven’s Fidelia / \Vobor i 
in Der Freischiitr: and Mendelssohn in A Midsummer 1 
Hipht's Drnon have also used it with happy olleot. 

The French Grand Opera School is extremely 
important, not only on aecouiiL of its continuity 
ami consistence, Imt because at various times, and 
j for various reasons, great nion were attract ed from 
foreign countries lo it ns a centre, It was founded 
by the Florentine Lully, reformed by Lho Gorman 
Gluck j and Italians liko Cherubini, Spnntini, 
llossini, Belgians like Grdlry, Gormans liko 
Meyerbeer and Wagner have both learned from 
it and contributed to Us various plages of develop¬ 
ment, Lully (horn 1G33) arrived in Paris a hoy of 
thirteen in the brain of the Ohovalicr do Guise, anil 
by his diplomatic and social, no less than by liis 
musical talents, lie gradually pushed Ids way to 
tho very summit of musical siu'ccns, ami lived in 
great favour with King Louis XIV. In 1672 he 
obtained a patent conferring the solo right of pro¬ 
ducing opoms hi Paris, and this monopoly he hold 
till his death in 1687, Musical Paris was sharply 
divided between his followers and those of Hamoitii 
(1683-1764), until the arrival of an Italian com¬ 
pany made them unite their ranks in opposition to 
the foreigners. The characteristic of this French 
school^ from its beginning was its attention to 
rhetoric and dramatic requirements. The treat' 
ment of recitative in particular has always been a 
feature since Lully’s time, and he it was also who 
invented the overture. Gluck arrived in Paris in 
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1774, and produced his Iphigtnie rn Aulide and 
Iphigcnic en Tar ride there ; aiid the ideal expressed 
by Peri and Muntoverdc, embodied to a considerable 
extent in tlie.se and otlier works (see Gluck), Jins at 
last found its jjoal in the music drama of Wagner. 
Cherubim's .seriousness and nobility of style (Lcs 
Deux Journtes, 1800), Mclml's line ear for eil'eet 
{Joseph, 1807), Spontiiii’s magnificence of concep¬ 
tion ( Vestale, 1805), and llulcvy’s dramatic truth 
[Jitine, 1835) were all ranged under Gluck’s 
banner, and the roll of Preach grand opera is 
brought to a gorgeous close with the name of 
AVagncr’s predecessor, Meyerbeer {liobert la I)table, 
1831, Huguenots , 1836, Le Prophdie, 1843). Thu 
new blood ho brought with him from the schools nf 
Germany and Italy invigorated it, and the time 
was ripe when the experiment of Ilicnzi was made 
in 1842. Other import-ant contributions to grand 
opera were Anbcr’s MasnnirMo{ or Muettc tfa Pur- 
tidy 1828) ami Boss ini's Guillaume Tell (1820). 

Optra Comique (by no means comic opera) is a 
title applied to all ‘works which, on account of 
spoken dialogue, were nob eligible for performance 
at the Grand Opera. Orefcry’s Vienr dc Lion ( 1784), 
MehnPs Joseph, Boicldiou’s La Dame Blanche 
{ 1825), Heralds Pr( a u.e Clews (1832), and An holds 
Le Mellon, Lcs Diana tuts do hi Couronne, &c. are 
the most famous. This Opera Comique, so purely 
French, bad a large share in the develnninenb of 
the modern lyric opera, of which (hmuotrs Faust 
(1859), Thomas’s Mi an on (1871), and Bizet’s 
Carmen (1875) arc good examples. 

The Ballet (entirely panlotmmin) attained a very 
high pitch of development in Paris, where Delibes 
(L83G-91) produced lus charming Copptliu and 
Sylvia. 

Comic opera proper ( Opera Buff a ) is represented 
in Italy by Ilossini s Baroicrc and Donizetti's Fifjlia 
del Beggimcnto (1840); in Germany by PIotow’s 
Martha (1347), Hicohiib Merry Wives {IS49), 
and Loi tzing’s Czar und Zimmerman (1854); in 
France ( Opera Banffc) by Odenlmcli’.s Orphic mat 
Enfm (1858), Grande Budicssc (1867), iS:c,, Lo- 
cocq’s Madame Angot (L873), &c., und numberless 
other bright works; and in England worthily by the 
clmhning Gilbort-Snllivan series ( Pinafore, 1878; 
Patience, 1881 ; Mikado, 1885). 

1Music Drama is tlio ideal which Wagner lias 
sought to embody in Tristan and Isolde (1865), 
Mcislcrsinqer (1868), Bing dot Ntbclungai (1876), 
and Parsifal (1882). Blend (produced in Dresden 
in 1842) establishes Ids connection with the Grand 
Opera of Meyerbeer, aiul in the Flying Dutchman 
(1843), Tmnktcuscr (1845), and Lohengrin (1849) 
the growtli of bis method is distinctly seen, as well 
as lus indebtedness to many predecessors, especi¬ 
ally, in orchesbrntion, to Berlioz. Wagner seeks 
to make the * Art Work of the Future,’ as he calls 
it, equally dependent on music, drama, and scenic 
art—the requirements of none being sacrificed to 
the demands of the other, but all contributing to 
one perfect unity. Elis mlluenco is clearly trace¬ 
able in all modern operas—o,g, Goldmark s Queen 
of Sheba , Merlin, Boifco'a Mejistofclc, Poncliiellib 
Gioconda, Yerdi’s Olello , &c, 

English Opera. —Purcell’s early work, Dido and 
sEncas, written at the ago of seventeen, his chef 
d’u-uvro King Arthur (1691), and otbov works gave 
promise of such an English school of opera as the 
1 Masques * of Lawes and others had suggested 
(1613-78), hut mi one was ready to carry on the 
work after hi.s early death in 1695 (aged tliirby- 
sevon). Dr Arne’s Artaxerxes (1702), out of thirty* 
four operas, is Lbc only other English opera which 
calls for mention. Italian opera became the fashion 
in London (Handel wrote forty-four, 1710-39), and 
England’s attention 1ms been divided between tliafc 
school and the highly iniestbetic and, from an 
351 _ 


operatic point of view, worthless form of Ballad 
Opera, founded by Dr Pcpusch (Beggar's Opera, 
1728), until recent years, when Dr Mackenzie’s 
Colomba (1883), Villiors Stanford’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims (1884), Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda 
(1883) and Nadeschda (1885), and lastly Sullivan's 
IvanhoG (1891) have sought to wm recognition for 
England among the European schools of opera.— 
English opera was introduced into America in 
1750, in the shape of the Beggar's Opera , and 
Italian opera in 1825. 

Sea Hogarth- Memoirs of (he Opera (1851) - H. .Suther¬ 
land Edwards, Essays on Modern Opera (1881); I>. 
ITnndiok, Die Modcrne Opcr, in three parts (1885); the 
articles in Grove’s and other musical dictionaries on 
Optra, &c„ and on Gluck, 7doz.\TiT, AYkuuii, Wagso, 
&c. in this work. 

Opera-glass (Fr. lorgnette), a double tele¬ 
scope, uscil for looking at objects that require to 
be clearly seen rather than greatly magnified, such 
as adjoining scenery and buildings, the performers 
at a theatre or opera, &c. The opera-glass is short 
and ligli t, and can he easily managed with one hand. 
Its small magnifying power (from two to three 
at the most), and the forgo Amount of light admitted 
by the ample object-glass, enable it to present a 
bright and pleasant picture, so that the eye is not 
strained to make out details, as in telescopes of 
greater power, which generally show n. highly-mag¬ 
nified hut faint picture. It allows the use of both 
eyes, which gives to the spectator the double advan¬ 
tage, nob possessed by single telescopes, of not 
requiring to keep one eye shut (a somewhat un¬ 
natural way of looking), and of seeing things stand 
out stereoscopic ally as in ordinary vision. 

The opera-glass is the same m principle) as the 
telescope invented by Galileo. It consists of two 
lenses, an object-lens and nn eye-lens. The object- 
lens is convex, and the eye-lens concave. They 
are placed nearly at the distance of the difference 
of their focal lengths from one another (see Tele* 
scons ). The opera-glass need not be sot to a precise 
point, as is necessary with ordinary terrestrial tele¬ 
scopes, for the lengthening or shortening of the in¬ 
strument docs not produce so decided an eiVcct on 
the divergence of the light; the change of diverg¬ 
ence caused l»y screwing the opera-gloss out or in is 
bo blight as not much to overstep the power of 
adjustment of the eye, so that nn object does nob 
lose all its distinctness at any point within the 
range of the instrument. There is, however, a 
particular length nt which an object at a certain 
distance is most easily looked at. The two tele¬ 
scopes of tfie opera-glass are identical in construc¬ 
tion, and arc placed parallel to each other. The 
blending of the two images is easily effected by 
the eyes, as in ordinary vision. Opera-glasses have 
now come into such demand tlmt they form an 
important article of manufacture, of which Paris 
is the great seat, >So largely and cheaply are they 
produced in Pavia that it has nearly a monopoly of 
llio trade. They may be had from 2s, Gd. to £6 or 
£7. The cheapest opera-glasses consist of single 
lenses; those of the better class have compound 
achromatic lenses. A very ordinary construction 
for a medium price is to have an achromatic object* 
glass, consisting of two lenses, anil a single cyo-lcw. 
In the finest cla*sof opcra-gl asses, which hyd called 
field-glasses, both ovo-lenscs and object-louses arc 
achromatic. Flosses celebrated field-glasses (Ger, 
Fdthtiihn } have twelve lenses, each object-lens ana 
oyc-lens being composed of three separate lenses. 

Opliiclcido (Gr. oyhis, * serpent,’ and kids, 
‘koy’), a brass bass wind-instrument, was devel¬ 
oped from improvements on the Serpent (q-v.) 
about the beginning of the 19th century. It con¬ 
sists nf a conical tube having a bell like that of 
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the horn, a cup mouthpiece, and usually cloven 
holes stopped by keys like the old Kent bugle. It 
lias the usual harmonic (sec Ha ie 

J bionics) open notes of all brass 
instruments, ^ its fundamental, 
never used, being an octave lower. 
Uy iuea.ua of its. keys it 1ms a 
range, including all the semi¬ 
tones, of a little over three octaves, 
and its music is written in the 


1 '1™, bass Alto and double-bass 

*3? v( ophiclcides lmvo also been made, 

,f|J but not much used. Ib is much 

fftj I® 1° be regretted that an instrument 

1 Jffl. °f such a characteristically rich 

u J5HI tone, ami capable of intonation 

33nj w> accurate as the nphlclcide, 

j 1 Fra ’’U should be allowed to mil coni. 

' H 'lli ldetoly out of use, it being almost 

(H superseded by the simpler three. 

waived instruments of the Sax- 
horn (cj-v.) type. 

On India, Sec Serpent, 
Opliicleide. OnMogloSSCiP, a sub-order 
of ldlicos or Form (rpv,), consist¬ 
ing of a few rather elegant little plants with an 
elect; or pendulous stem, which has a cavity in* 
stead of pibli, loaves with netted veins, anil the 
spore-cas es (th cm ) col - 
i lected into a spike formed 

ft at tbft edoea of au altered 

ife //j leaf, 2-vaIred, and will)- 

out any trace of an elastic 
Wife Ilk ling. They are found in 

W' |®l warm and temperate cown- 

Bye'll ia tries, but abound most of 

all in the islands of tropi- 
eal Asia. Sevcial species 
arc European, and two are 
Njf British, the Jblryehium 

yi lumcria, or Moonworl 

\ Cq.v.), and the Common 

| Adder’s-tongue ( Ophioglo*- 

I sum mdgatutn ), which was 

fj at one time supposed to 

If possess magical virtues, 1 

and was also used as a 
j vulnerary, although it 

seeuis to possess only a 
1 mucilaginous quality—on 

J account of which some of 

the otlier species have been 
. employed In broths. It is 

a very common plant in 
England, ifcs abundance in 
r § ' * 'i" S0iue places much injuring 

pastures. 

Adder »*tongue . 

{OflhiaiflosSitDi vult/atiun), “PUH* a region, fre- 
J } ijuontly men turned in the 

Old Testament, from which 
the ships of bolomnn, fitted out in the harbours of 
EiVmiAwwgWt gold, precious stones, sandalwood, 1 
^c. The voyage occupied three years. Where 
Uphir was situated has been a much-disputed 
ijnestioii. Arias Mont anus fixed on Peru, Ualeigh 
mi the Moluccas, and Cal mob on Armenia. Prob¬ 
ably, however, Onhir was cither on the east coast 
of Africa about flofiila, or in Arabia, or in India, 
but in which of tlio three countries is doubtful 
Milton (following Purclms), Huet, Bnieo (’the 
Abyssinian ), the historian Robertson, (jimtreinfcie, 
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(Qphwylossiini I’ultjatmn). 


Munch, i\cc. are in favour of Africa j Michaolis, 
Niebuhr (the traveller), (losellin, Vincent, Winer, 
Fiirsl, Kiiohel, Forster, Crawford, Kali sell, and 
Twisbleton (Smith's Diet, of the Bible), of Arabia; 
Vitringa, Lassen, Hitter, Bor the an, Ewald, and 
Max-Mil Her, of India. Josephus, howovor, it 
. should be said* placed Ophiv in the peninsula of 
Malacca, and his opinion lias been adopted by 
Tennant and Von Baer. For a complete discussion 
of the point, sec Hitler’s ftrdkundc (vol, xiv .), 
eighty pages of which arc devoted to Uphir, 
According to Hitter, who accepts Lassen’s view, 
Ophir was situated at the mouth of the Indus. 

Ophites {Gr. ophitcUy from aphis, ‘a serpent 1 ), 
a class of Gnostics, who, while they shared the 
general belief in dualism, the conflict of matter 
and spirit, the emanations, and the Lemiurgos, 
were distinguished by giving a prominent place in 
llieir systems to the serpent, Sonic of their divi¬ 
sions were the Scthiiuii, tlicNfUiscni (Ileb. nahttsh. 
1 serpent’) in Phrygia, and the Fcmfcrr, who honoured 
the serpent which tempted Evo, as having intro- 
dueed knowledge and revolt against the bondage 
of the Archnn. Wo owe our knowledge of them 
mainly lo Iremeus, OlemenL, Origen, and IJip- 
pnlytun ; the last also contains an account of 
two other Ophite systems, that of the SeLilians 
and of JiisbiiiUH. Already in his day the sect was 
fast dying out, although Theodorefc mentions 
serpent-worship as frtill existing in the 6th century. 

See Gnostic^ and thebooks named there; also Lijisius 
in the Zdtsehr. fiir IVmcnschafll. ThcoL (1863)- Gruber, 
Die Ophiien (18(H)} and the llabbi Dr Adolph Ilunig’s 
monograph, Die Ophiten (1889), 

Opliitic Structure, name given by pefcrolo* 
gists to a structure seen in various crystalline 
igneous rocks, in winch large plates of a pyroxene 
are penetrated and divided, as it were, into small 
portions, by crystals of felspar. The separated 
portions of "the pyroxene, however, are in crystal¬ 
line continuity, since they all posses*) the same 
optic orientation, 

OpltiiiroiricUt See Biiittek-.staim. 

Ophthalmia (derived from the Greek word 
ophtlialmos, ‘the eye') was originally and still is 
sometimes used lo denote inflammation of the oyo 
generally; but it is at the present Lime usually 
resliieted to inflammations^ of tlio conjunctiva or 
mucous coat of the eye (c.mjunclmtk) ; and to two 
other diseases, blepharitis tinea tarsi or ophthalmia 
lam, and nympathelu' inilannnation or ophthalmia 
(sec under Eve). 

Ophthalmoscope, an instrument by which 
the interior of the eye can bo examined. It was limb 
invented in 1817 by Charles Babbage (q.v.) ; but, as 
unfortunate]v the' ophthalmic surgeon lo whom ho 
showed il did nob recognise ils importance, he laid 
it aside without making it generally known ; and 
its principle had to be rediscovered by Professor 
Helmholtz, to whom belongs the credit of bringing 
it before the medical ami sciontilie world in 1 Sol. 
The value of tlio instruments depends on tlmdreuin¬ 
stance that by illuminating and examining an 
eye in the mine dircciion its deeper pints can bo 
rendered visible. All forms of ophthalmoscope 
are adaptations of thin principle. The form now 
generally in use resembles more that of Babbage 
than lbal of llehnholla. It consists ol a connive 
mirror of about 10 inches focus, 1 to H inches in 
diameter, with a small hole in the centre, and cer¬ 
tain lenses Lo use with it, the most important of 
them a separate convex lens of 2A inches focus, and 
1^ to \ inches in diameter. Examination is facili¬ 
tated _hy dilating the pupil of the observed eye with 
atropine; and for a complete examination this is 
ofLen indispensable. The person whose eye is to 
be examined is sealed in a darkened room', with a 
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bright light—c.g. a good gas-burner— on a level 
with life eye hy the side of his head, The obaorver 
sits opposite him, and placing the mirror clo.sc to 
Ills own eye, and about IS inches from the eye to 
he examined, reflects fclio light upon the latter, 
while ho looks at it through the hole. The pupil 
in a healthy eye appears of a bright red or orange 
instead of its usual deep hlacl:. In short-sighted 
and long-sighted eyes, hut not in normal ones, the 
vessels of the return, the entrance of the optic 
norvo, &e. can he more or less distinctly seen, and 
hy their movements the deviation from the normal 
refraction can roughly be estimated. Opacities in 
the lens (Cataract, q.v.) or vitreous humour appear 
black, and are discovered bj T this method more 
certainly and easily than by any other. The details 
of the retina, choroid, &c. (or fundus) can he seen 
in two dilleront ways, In the indirect method the 
observer, seated as above described, holds the 2^- 
incli convex lens about 3 inches from fclio eye under 
examination, between it and his own, when a clear 
real imago of part of the fundus, inverted and 
magnified about four diameters, appears 121 the 
red light of the pupil. In the direct method the 
observing eye must bo placed as dose to the 
observed as tho intervention of the mirror will 
allow, when a virtual image of a smaller part of the 
fuiulus is seen, hut erect and magnified about four¬ 
teen diameters, The fundus appears of an orange 
or red colour, varying much in diillwonbimlmdiuils; 
the blood-vessels of the retina are seen as darker 
red lines coursing over it. The entrance of the 
optic nerve, commonly called the disc, from which 
these vessels diverge, appears as a round area of 
a much paler colour. The ophthalmoscope has 
revolutionised this department of modicino, as most 
of the deeper directions of the eye, particularly of 
tho optic nerve, choroid, and retina, were before 
only recognisable after fclio eyeball was removed 
from the body. Some of these a (lee lions have, 
moreover, ini nor taut relations to general diseases 
—e g. Bright's disease, diabetes, syphilis, diseases 
of the brain and spinal cord—and general medicine 
lias benefited accordingly. The ophthalmoscope 
)ms also much facilitated' the discovery and correc¬ 
tion of errors of refraction (short- and long-sigh ted¬ 
ium, Astigmatism, q.v. j ami see under Eve). 

Olric, John, If,A., was born at the village of 
Sfc Agnes, 7 miles from Truro, Cornwall, in May 
1761. His father, a master-carpenter, wished him 
to follow the same trade, but his bias for art 
was strong; ami his attempts at portrait-painting 
secured tho friendly liolp of Dr Wolcot ( 1 Peter 
Pindar’). In 1780 he was taken to London hy 
Dr 'Wolcot, and immediately camo to ho acknow¬ 
ledged hy fclio fashionable world as the f Cornish 
Wonder/ This tide of good-for Lime soon ebbed, 
lmt not before Opie had realised a moderate com¬ 
petency. Tho loss of popular favour, however, 
only served to bring out Opio’s manly independ¬ 
ence and strong love of art, and ho calmly entered 
on that department of painting which was then 
regarded as the only stylo of nigh art, namely, 
historical or scriptural subjects, executed on a 
large scale. /lis pencil was employer! by Boydcll 
in ids well-meant and magnificent scheme to elevate 
British art ] ho also painted a number of works 
in the illustration of Bowyer’s English History, 
Mao Id ill's Poets and Biblical Gallery, and other 
similar undertakings. Ilis pictures of the ‘Murder 
of James I. of Scotland,’ ‘ The Slaughter of liiz/.io, 1 
'Jeplithft’s Vow/ ‘Presentation in tho Temple,* 
'Arthurand Hubert, 14 Belisfivius/ ami ‘Julietin the 
Garden * are his most noted works. Opie was 
elected an Associate of tho Iloyal Academy in 
1786, and Academician in the following year. lie 
wrote the ‘ Lifo of Reynolds ’ in fir Wolcofc's 
edition of Pilkingfccn's Dictionary of Painters, amt 
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An Inquiry into the Ilcynisitc Cultivation of the Fine 
Arts m Britain ; and delivered lectures on Art at 
tlie Royal Institution. Opie was twice married. 
Ho obtained a divorce from his first wife ; his 
second was the novelist. Ho died April 9, 1807, 
and was buried in tliu crypt of Hfe Paul’s, near 
the grave of Reynolds.—lilts Owe, the daughter 
of a Norwich physician, Dr Alders on, was born 
in 1709, and while vciy young wrote songs and 
tragedies, and was acquainted with Godwin, 
Mrs Inehbald, Mrs Siildons, and muck of the 
literary society of the time. She was maivied to 
Opie in 1768. In 1801 her limb novel, Father uml 
Daughter, appeared; the following year, a volume 
of poems, Adeline Mowbray and Simple Tides 
were her next works. On her husband's death 
she returned, to Norwich, and published liis lectures 
with a memoir prefixed. She wrote also Temper, 
Tides of Heal Life, Valentine's Eve, Titles of the 
Heart , and Madeline. Having been long acquainted 
with tho Gurneys, Mi* Opie became n Quaker in 
182.'), and afterwards published Illustrations in 
Lying, Detraction Displayed, and articles in period¬ 
icals, bub no more novels. She died at Norwich, 
‘2d Decemhei 1853. See her Memoirs hy Miss 
Jlrightwell (1854), and Miss Thackeray's Book of 
Sibyls (1883). 

Mautix, German poet, born on 29il 
December 1597, at Bunzlmi 011 the Bober, in 
iSilt'sia, who for a century vv more after his death 
was extravagantly praised as the ‘ Swan of Hob or J 
fclio ‘Swan or Silesia,’ the ‘ Father and Regenerator 
of German poetry.’ Thin inflated reputation he 
had earned hy toadying to the princes of Germany, 
hy writing adulatory pnema in fclieir honour, by 
praising third and fourth rate poetasters, who 
reeompeiiBed him in kind. Although himself a 
Protestant, he worked anil wrote for one Count 
Hannibal von Dolma, a cruel persecutor of the 
Protestants; but then Cautifc Dolma helped him to 
get (1628) from the emneror a patent of nobility, 
and Ferdinand II. had with his imperial hand 
previously (1625) crowned him with the laurel 
crown of "the poet—recognitions of his talent that; 
Opifcz valued above all things, He was summoned 
(iG‘22) by Belblcn Gabov, Prince of Transylvania, 
to fill the chair of Philosophy ami Polite Literature 
at TYeissenburg; but ab the year’s end was so home¬ 
sick, so wearied of the vvulo, martial people, and so 
famished through lack of the kind words of Ins 
friends, that lie returned tu Germany. Then ho 
curried favour successively with the Duke of Lieg- 
nitz (1624), Count von Dolma (1626), and King 
Ladislaus lV, of Poland (1034), who made him his 
secretary and historiographer of Poland. Rut fate 
was against him : in 1G2U he bad lied from Heidel¬ 
berg to Holland to escape war and the plague; now 
in Danzig, where he was living, be caught the 
plague from a beggar, to whom ho gave a coin in 
tho street, and died 20th August 1639, .The poems 
Opifcz wrote are like liis ordering of his life, cal¬ 
culated ; they owe their origin to the under¬ 
standing, have 110 imagination, and little feeling, 
and are cold, formal, pedantic. The fact fe, Qpitfc, 
originally a PcIioohiuttfLei 1 , school mastered poetry 
into lifeless imitation of oseudo-classic models. 
Poetry must, lie propounded, in his moat original 
work, Buck vender teutsehen Boetcni (1624; 11 uw 
ed. 1676), teach and instruct us well as please. 
Honce his favourite pieces are purely didactic— 
Trostgcdicht in Widened rtiglceit ties Kriegs, Zlatna 
Oder vender Btthe ties Ueninths, Vielgut oder voni 
walirm Gliich, Vesuvius, aiul ocher,s—snch as the 
‘good hoy’ writes who wishes to please a pedantic 
master. ‘Yet Opitz is entitled to tho credit of 
having championed Llie use of bis mother-tongue 
as against Latin, and of having actually used it. 
Tie also insisted upon tlie diilerenco between tho 
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ancient prosody of feet and quantity and the 
morlcni prosody of accent fuul rliyme, emphasising 
the uso of tlio last for German poetry, and recoin- 
mending the Alexandrine form of verse ns that best 
suited to the genius of his native tongue. His 
works include translations from classic authors 
(.Sophocles and Seneca, whom lie puts on exactly 
the same rank as dramatists), the Dutchmen Heim 
sins ami Grotius (whom he sets up as models of 
style), ami from the Bible. Through the men who 
mvovc hy him—the .so-called first Silesian school— 
Opitz reigned for nearly a century as a -sort of 
posthumous literary dictator, a worthy rival of 
Gottsclied. 

The host editions of his Orwmmdte Xchr'Jicn arc 
those that appeared in his lifetime (1637, Kill). See 
Live 3 by Strefilke {18f>6), AVeiidiold (1862), and Palm 
(1802), and critical work-* on the Ihtck (Ur Pvttcrci hy 
ISori iirflci (1883), Frit sell (1-SSl), uud Ilerghoilbr (1SS8). 

Opium* one of the inrwt valuable of medicines, 
is the dried juice of the unripe capsules of a .species 
oF Poppy (q.v.), Papmrr snmnifcrinn, of which 
several varieties are cultivated, the most usual in 
India, Persia, and Chinn being apparently the 
variety album. The cultivation of the poppy for 
the sake of opium is carried on in many parts 
of India, although the chief district is a large 
tract on the Ganges, about 600 miles in length 
and 200 miles in breadth, which is divided into 
two agencies^ that of lleliar and that of Ben¬ 
ares, the central factory of the former being at 
Patna, and that of the latter at Ghazipur. Tim 
poppy is also extensively cultivated for opium in 
the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, in Egypt, in 
Persia, ami in China; and opium of fair quality 
is produced, although not to any cousin oral do 
amount, in some parts of Europe, and even in 
Britain. 

The poppy requires for its piofitable cultivation 
a rich noil, and in India is generally sown in the 
neighbourhood of villages where mnuuie can bo 
easily obtained. The soil ought Vo be line and 
loose when the Need fc sown. The subsequent 
cultivation consists chiefly in thinning and weed¬ 
ing. Irrigation is practised. Mild moist weather, 
with night-dews, is doomed most favourable during 
the time of the collection of the opium. Very dry 
weather diminishes the How nf tlm juice, and much 
rain is injurious. The opium poppy is cultivated 
friv its seed or oil and other purpose* besides the 
production of opium, concerning which sec Poitv. 

Opium, as a commercial article, is of groat 
importance, exceeding indeed that of any other 
drug in use. The cultivation of the opium poppy 
in British I>ulin forms a most extensive branch 
of agricultures and the collection and preparation 
of the drug itself employ a a largo number of 
persons. The seed is sown in India in the be¬ 
ginning of November; it flowers in the end of 
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January, or a little lalcr; and in three or four 
weeks after the capsules or poppy-bends are about 
the size of licnT eggs, and urc ready for operating 
upon. \Vheii this is tho case the collectors each 
take a little instrument {lig. 1), made of four small 
knives tied together, the blade* appearing like tho 
teeth of a eonib;^ with those nisliumeats they 
wound each half-ripe poppy-head (lig, 2) as they 
make tlioir way through the plants in the liekt. 
Tlii* is always done in the afternoon, and on the 
following morning the milky sup is collected by 
scraping it off with a kind of scoop, ami trans¬ 
ferred to an earthen vessel hanging at the side 
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of bhe collector. Wien this is full it is carried 
home and placed in a shallow open brass dish, 
and left for a time tilted on its wide, so that 
any watery fluid may drain 
out; this watery lluid ( is very 
detrimental to the opium un¬ 
less removed. It now requires 
daily attention, and 1ms to be 
turned frequently, so that the 
.air may dry it equally, until 
it acquires a tolerable con¬ 
sistency, which takes three 
or four weeks; it is then 
packed in small earthen jars, 
and taken to the factories, 
wl icre 11 1 o con ten is of each jar 
are turned, out and carefully 
weighed, tested, valued, and 
credited to the cultivator. 

The. opium is then thrown 
into vast vats, which hold 
the accumulations of entire 
disLiioU, and the mass being 
kneaded is again Laken nut 
and made into halls or cakes 
for the market. After being fully dried these Balls 
are packed in cheats for the market. Of Liu* Indian 
opium Lhorc me several qualities, as 1’iilim, Ben¬ 
ares, Malwn, &c. The area under cultivation in 
India with the poppy varies from year to year; in 
some years the area in Bengal alone has been as 
high as 560,000 acres. Cor Lain districts are per¬ 
mitted to cultivate the plant, but the cultivators 
must obtain a license. Government purchases 
the opium at about 10s, a sccr of 2 lb., and an 
acre yields from 10 to 15 seers of opium over and 
above the petals, capsules, mid seed. 

In Pei si a the drug is prepared at Ispahan, ttliirnz, 
and Yezil; the latter is considered the best. ’Hie 
morphia in Persian opium is only 2 to 8 per cent,, 
against 7 to 11 per emit, in Turkish opium, in 
Klvomssan Iho cuUivalien of the poppy iumsAHud 
tenfold between 1875 and 1800. A quantity of 
opium for local consumption is prepared in the 
Minpo of sticks or cylinders, That destined for 
j China is mixed with linseed-oil in tlio proportion 
I of (i or 7 lbs, to each chest; but that sent to London 
is pure. The exports of Persian opium, which in 
I 1874 and 1875 were only 2000 chests, rose before 
1 I860 to 7700 chests. In'Turkey the production is. 
; also large. 

Tor the relation of the opium trade to Hie 
revenue of British India, .sec India, Yol. Vl. p. 
115. There has been ft good deal of controversial 
discussion carried on of lato yearn as to the (‘fleets 
of opium-smoking (see below), and the abolition 
of tin? Indian trade is by many earnestly de¬ 
mand ed. Those who supporL the present lineal 
svstem of India say it is on the whole better that 
the preparation and sale of Indian opium should 
be in the hands of 1 lie government as a monopoly, 
for if abandoned by them ils culture and manu¬ 
facture would bo carried mi in many other localities 
favourable to the growth of the poppy. Indeed its 
culture 1ms been already tried in Australia, Africa, 
and parts of America. 1 b should also be re mom bored 
that China itself produces opium largely; therein 
viiiual permission and open connivance of all the 
local authorities at the culture of the poppy over 
the length and breadth of the empire. Professedly 
forbidden, its culture is free to all. Tim local pro¬ 
duction of opium is indeed believed to be as large 
as the foreign import, since the authorities prefer 
to quietly encourage tho home-grown produce, so as 
to prevent the export of bullion for tho foreign. In 
south-western China tlio production of opium is 
stated to exceed 280,000 cwl., and it sells at two- 
thirds the price of tlio Indian, 
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In 18S0 the annual revenue from opium in 
India was nearly £10,000,000, uf which the excise 
opium (or that locally consumed) yielded £1,000,000, 
and the f provision' or export opium the rest, llufc 
the net revenue has declined by over £2,500,000. 
About 40,000 chests {of M0 lb.) are produced in the 
native stales of Central India, llajputann, and 
tturoda, which pay a transit duty for export from 
Horn bay. The following figures (in cwts.) show 
the decline in tlio export, and the countries to 
which tiie Indian opium goes. 

1090. IS HO. 

Ilong-ltoug. 83,05ft 70,-103 

Trtmty Purls .40,010 10,007 

CVichlii'OJihm. 1,541 

Straits Settlements.15,417 ^1S4 

Other Countries. 120 333 

Total.144/I3S HS.63S 

Ill I860 tlio chest of Indian opium fetched 
£185; hub it gradually dropped to £111, although 
rather Ijelter prices wore obtained in 1880. It 
is sold monthly hy public auction at Calcutta. 
To prevent speculation .and to steady prices^ the 
quantity to be sold timing tho year h duly notified 
in the previous year, The hulk of tlio Indian 
opium, it will be been, still finds its way to China, 
Persian opium, like the Chinese, 1ms increased 
greatly in recent years, and, being cheaper than 
tlio Indian article, has begun to have a distinct 
effect upon the market. The foreign exports from 
India by no moans represent the total trade in the 
drug. There is an immeiiHc internal consumption 
of what is known as ' excise opium,’ averaging 
about 4500 chests yearly. This is retailed to tho 
Indian consumer as a decoction, or in tlio form of 
two smoking mixtures, chtmdu and madid:. 

The quantity of tlio different kinds of opium 
imported into China (added to the stock held in 
bond from the previous year) was in 1889 as follows, 

' in piculs of about 1J cwfc. each. 

Halim.36,200 

Patna.26,105 

lionares.18,177 

PiifHllUl. 8,114 

Turkey. 2,414 

Total..SOjitfO = 103,000 cwfc, 

The net imports into China were, in 1888,,82,612 
piculs, and in 1889, 713,052 piculs. Tlio likin or 
local duty and the import duty amount to 110 taels 
per chest, or about £20. From 1830 to 1840 the im¬ 
ports of foreign opium into China amounted to 20,019 
piculs; from 1840 to 1850 they increased to 62,92.1 
piculs. In i860, when the trade was legalised, the 
imports reached 80,744; in 1870, 95,043; in 18S0, 
96,839 ; and in 1889 they fell to 76,040 piculs, The 
imports of opium into Croat Britain average 000,009 
to 700,060 lb. annually. This is childly re-exported 
—about 140,000 lb. to the United Slates, and ever 
200,000 lb. to South America and the West Indies. 
The United Stales imports nearly 600,000 lb. of 
crude opium, and from 45,000 to 75,000 lb of opium 
prepared for smoking. 

Iu Europe opium is mainly used for medicinal 
purposes, and large quantities of it undergo further 
manufacture, in order to separate from it the 
active principles morphine, narco blue, &c. In Great 
Britain the chief manufacture of these salts of 
opium is carried on in Edinburgh, whore two firms 
manufacture these products upon an immense scale, 
supplying probably a fifth of the whole quantity 
manufactured. 

Chemical Properties, <&i\—All kinds of opium 
have a bitter, nauseous taste, and a peculiar nar¬ 
cotic, heavy odour. Chemically, it is a guiu- 
resin containing a very largo number of alkaloids, 
lneconic and other acids, ami the ordinary con¬ 
stituents of a plant juice. Its exact enmposi- 

tion varies greatly, but ls somewhat as follows: 
Alkaloids —morphine (4-15 per cent.), narcotine 
(4-6 per cent.), thclmine, codeine, narceine, papa¬ 
verine (of each frum about J-l per cent.), crypto¬ 
pine, rhiradino, laudmutie, landau osine, pseudo- 
morphine, codamine, nieconinc, piotopine, lantho- 
pine, papaver amine, oxynarcotiue, hy draco famine, 
gnoscopine, trUopine, and ollieis, alf in very small 
anion lit. They exist free .or in combination with 
mceonie, lactic, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids. 
There ia about 8 per cent, of saccharine i mi tier, 
about 35 per cent, of gum, refill, fat ( albumen, 
&c., various inorganic bases, and a variable amount 
of water. It may be adulterated with sugar, gum, 
or molasses, and sometimes contains nails, lead, or 
stones in the conlio of the nm>s. 

The chief and most easily applied chemical test 
fur opium depends on the presence of ntccomc acid, 
winch is an organic acid peculiar to it. A watery 
ur alcoholic solution turns bload-ral in colour on 
the addition of a f.ulutio)i of pcrcldovide of iron, 
and this colour is discharged by a solution of proto- 
chloride of Lin. Its smell and taste are also very 
characteristic. Turkey opium is generally con¬ 
sidered tlio best, and in the British Pharmacopoeia 
ifc alone is directed to lie used for making the 
official pharmaceutical populations (twenty in 
number h Before use it must be dried and 
powdered, and standardised to a strength of as 
nearly as possible 10 per cent, of morphine, For 
making the olliciiml alkaloids any kind of opium 
may bo used, A method of assaying the amount 
of morphine in it in given with great detail in the 
British Pharmacopoeia. 

Adieu and Medicinal Uses .—The action of opium 
depends on its alkaloids, and is chidly determined 
hy the morphine present in it. Ordinary medicinal 
d o.ses (i to 3 grains) depress tlio ac tlvifcy of Ui e brain 
and cause deep sleep with contracted pupils, slow 
respiration, and insensibility to pain. On awaken¬ 
ing there are usually disagreeable aftcr-cllects, such 
as los9 of appetite, slight nausea, constipation, 
mental futimie, and headache. When minute doses 
are taken tliorc ensue symptoms of excitement and 
stimulation, as shown hy increased mental ami 
bodily activity, restlessness and sleeplessness, The 
imagination Is more active, and mental work can 
be accomplished with greater ease ami celerity. It 
is disputed whether these effects are due to actual 
stimulation of the brain, or whether the higher 
centres are blunted, and tints allow tho imaginative 
faculties to have fuller nlay. Mont probably the 
latter is the case. Self-consciousness and self- 
, criticism arc lulled, the judgment is loss controlled 
hy the higher centres ami hy impressions from 
without, and left to itself part of the brain lapses 

1 into uncontrolled activity. It is fer these reasons 
that opium is habitually used hy so me brain - 
workers. Individual susceptibility and race inllu- 
euco its qIFccIb very largely. Tho Teutonic races 
and phlegmatic people in general tend to sleep 
after it, while Easterns and persons of highly 
nervous temperament tend to become excited. 
Mail, owing to the greater development of his 
bmiu, is somewhat differently affected from the 
lower animals. Frogs, after a primary stage of 
narcosis, pass into a condition of exquisite tetanic 
spasm from stimulation of the spinal cord, and the 
lower mammalia exhibit tho same condition to a 
lesser degree. In adult man tetanic convulsions 
are rarely seen, and only occasionally after enor¬ 
mous doses; hub in children convulsions are not 
infrequent, the explanation given being that in 
them tho spinal cord is relatively largely developed 
in proportion to the brain, Opium diminishes all 
the secretions except the sweat, and thus causes 
constipation, It does not materially affect the 
; heart or circulation in medicinal doses. 
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When opium is lifted habit n ally a tolerance for 
it becomes established, and enormous doses may 
be taken without any .special effects. In medicine 
it is used cliiclly to procure sleep and relieve 
pniu. For tliohti purposes it has no equal. It 
is also employed to arrest secretions, to allay irri¬ 
tation, and ill (lianlnoa. Jn diabetes, heart disease, 
lHOinoptysis, and many other conditions it is given 
with great advantage. Probably no remedy lias 
such wide and universal application*. 

It must be given with great caution lo young 
children, but many other factors, such as pain, 
habit, idiosyncrasy, uud various diseases influence 
its action and dosage. 

Poisoning ,—About half the deaths from poison 
which occur in the United Kingdom are due to 
opium or its preparations. AYliun the clients of a 
lmge dose become fully developed the person lies in 
deep coma and in a state of complete insensibility. 
Respiration is slow, noisy, and stertorous, the 

n ul is contracted tn a ' pin-point, 1 and insensible 
iglit, the pulse is mpUi and weak, or sometimes 
full and slow, the face and skin generally are pale 
and livid, and covered with cold perspiration. 
Constant stimulation may tuuse the patient par¬ 
tially, but lie always tends to relapse into stupor. 
Death is due to paralysis of the respiratory centres 
in the brain, hut may he due to apoplexy or 
collapse. Such arc the usual symptoms, but many 
cases present peculiar features, such as convulsions, 
vomiting, diairlnca, delirium, dilated pupils, and 
other anomalous .symptoms. The post-mortem 
appearances are not characteristic, but the cerebral 
blood-vessels are usually very full, and there may be 
el fusion of serum into tins ventricles. The smallest 
fatal dose recorded for an adult is four grains, bub 
enormous quantities are often taken without serious 
symptoms, Ill infants very minute doses (£ to $ 
grain) may prove fatal. Death may occur in about 
two hours or even less; few cases are prolonged 
beyond twenty-four hours. 

The treatment consists in making the patient 
vomit, and in washing out the stomach with large 
quantities of water. Owing to the state of insensi¬ 
bility emetics sometimes fail to act. Atropine is 
often given subcutaneously, while coffee or tea or 
caffeine may be also freely given. The patient 
may be further aroused by keeping him moving 
about supported by attend ants, by cohl cloths 
applied to the chest, and by electric stimulation, 
Any violence or measures which tend to exhaust 
the"patient should lie carefully avoided. 

Opium-eating .—The habitual consumption of 
opium or any of its preparations by persons other¬ 
wise in good health is known as* opium-eating,, the 
opium habit, morphine habit, or morphinism. 
Opium, laudanum, cmoiudyiie, Idackdrop,nepenthe, 
morphine, and other forms uvo all used. They are 
most commonly taken by the mouth, the sub¬ 
cutaneous injection of Morphine (q. v.) being almost 
entirely confined to the more cultured and edu¬ 
cated classes. Its habitual use is usually 
begun to relieve pain or sleeplessness, ami one 
mouth's consLant use is said to he suilicient in 
many cases to couiirm the habit. The amount 
consumed by diflbmit individuals varies greatly. 
Of morphine most habitues take about three grains 
daily, some five or six grains, while a few go much 
higher. l)e Quincev says that at one time of his 
life he consumed 8000 drops of himlnmmi daily, 
but liis ration was very excessive. The immediate 
effect* are ll feeling of stimulation and well-long, 
but ns soon as these have passed off there ensues a 
state of despondency, to banish which a fresh dose 
is taken. It is a craving brought on by indulgence, 
and is to lie ranked with Hindi habits as drinking, 
smoking, gambling, &c. Many persons indulge this 
craving during their whole life, and do their daily 


work well. Such persons do not, however, go to any 
great excess, although they may have the craving 
as markedly as others wlio suffer intensely from 
well-developed symptoms of chronic opium poison¬ 
ing. The typical opium-eater is lean and pale, with 
dull, glazy eyes; lie suffer* from chronic dyspepsia, 
from nervous irritability, and disturbances of tire 
circulation. Albuminuria, glycosuria, and various 
other disorders are sometimes present. Sudden 
deprivation causes severe nervous disturbances and 
nob seldom alarm Lug collapse. For successful treat¬ 
ment of the opium craving the patient lmd better 
be removed from his own home and friends to some 
institution whore lie can he under ( strict and 
constant medical supervision. There is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to whether the opium should be 
abruptly or gradually withdrawn. Recovery is 
general[3- complete in a few weeks, hut relapses 
into the habit are exceedingly apt to occur. 

Opium -smoking ,—The smoking of opium as a 
stimulant-narcotic is practised chiefly in China, 
India, Romeo, and the far Fast. In China prob¬ 
ably about 1 per cent, of the entire population 
smoko opium, but the habit is growing rapidly. 
In 1767 only about 200 chests of opium were im¬ 
ported yearly, while In 1U34, 78,000 chests were 
needed. Fine*, penal lies, and even death have 
been found ineffective to slop the practice. Opium 
prepared fur smoking is called rfutmlu, which is 
simply a watery extract, about twice tlio strength 
of the original drug, A special form of pijic is 
used, a piece of prepared opium about the size of 
a poa is placed, by means ot a small flattened iron 
lien, into a small cup at one end; this is ignited 
and the smoke inhaled, and then slowly exhaled 
tlirough the nostrils. As a result, Easterns experi¬ 
ence mental and physical excitement, followed liy 
a pleasant sense of well-being and content, anil 
then narcosis. Europeans, as a rule, are not 
affected by it lo any appreciable extent. I11 (ho 
pipe the opium is dcs true Lively distil led, and chiefly 
Uic products of destructive distillation come over in 
the smoke—py rid in e, collidine, and similar buses. 
There is probably scarcely a trace of morphine. 
The flavour of tlie smoko is mild aiul aromatic. 
In China and Singapore there are public smoking- 
houses, hut it is also largely practised in private. 
It is reported that there are a million opium - 
smokers in the United States, especially in San 
Francisco and New York. 

There is great difference of opinion regarding tlio 
hurtful ness of the habit. fctoiue uutlioriLiCH hold 
that in moderation it is nut more hurtful than 
tobacco, while missionaries and others maintain 
that the habit is fraught with moral, social, and 
individual degradation. This seems to depend 
largely 011 tlio extent to which it is carried, and 
the question is probably on all foil vs with that of 
alcohol in this country. Many Chinese smoke 
opium all their lives in strict moderation without 
apparent harm, while others have excessive de¬ 
bauches lasting a week or more, and often become 
continued in its excessive use. Tlio hitter without 
doubt wreck their constitutions and suffer in much 
the same way as confirmed alcoholics do. 

Sco tho articles Laudanum, Mourn ink, Poisons ; fcho 
medical works 011 stiiiudants and nurookics. Ah to the 
luiriiifuIiicsH of the use of opium, «co Calkin, Ojiiuui and 
the Opium Apjjetite (Pliilu. 1870); If. II. Kano, Opium- 
smoking in America and China : a Study 0/ its Preval¬ 
ence «»d Effects (New York, 1882); tho publications of 
the .Society for the Suppression of tho Opium Trade 
(founded 187dp, IV, J. Moovc, The Other tfiik 0 / /he 
Opium Question, and W. H. Prcroton, The Truth about 
Opium (Loth published in 1882, aiul in defence of tho 
opium trade); Yignct, Etude sur &Opium (Paris, 1875); 
IVieolius, 1>, Opium in lYcderkmdsc/L m PrUiscti Indie 
(Ilnguc, I860). Per tho Opium "Wars, see China. 
Yol, Ilf. p. 102, 
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Opodeldoc i« a |>u|snlar synonym for soap 
Xumttftrf (q.v.). The origin of the term, which 
was apparently applied liy Paracelsus to various 
forms of liniments or local applications, is not 
known. The opu is the same as Llic opo of 
opopanaxt opobtilsumuiH, &e., aiul is doubtless 
derived from the Greek opos, 1 juice.’ See 1Vote# 
and Queries, October 1888, p. 3Ltt. 

OlK>l> «\l\i\X, t\ gum-iwsiu obtained in Persia, 
which comes to Europe at mrc intervals. It 
has an unpleasant odour resembling Ionised ivy 
leaves. Holmes suggests that it may be bhc pro¬ 
duce of sonm Aralmceous plant, hut nothing is 
known of its botanical origin. The ancient phy¬ 
sicians attached great linpnvLance to it ns an auti- 
Spasmodic medicine; Hippocrates, Theophrastus, 
and DioscorideH have cacn loft descriptions of it. 
The plant Onopamr GkiroHiuau from which it was 
supposed to bo obtained, grows generally throughout 
southern Europe. The perfume known asopopunnx 
is not derived from this gum-resin. There is a 
commercial opopanux, a kind of perfumed myrrh, 
obtained from a Halsamodcndron, largely imported 
Into Her many, where nil essential ml is distilled 
from it. 

(Port. U porto , ‘ tho poiM. 1 ), the second 
city of Portugal, stands on the tttcep, reeky, light 
bunk of the Diniro, high above its wator.% wliich 
reach the sea 3 miles to the west. ‘The houses, 
as they rise confusedly from the river’s edge, some 
painted in strung reds, blues, or greens, some left 
whitewashed, aiul the majority retaining the 
granite gray of the stone they are built with, 
make up a very strange and beautiful panorama, 
ringed as the city is by the encircling pine-covered 
mountains’ (Oswald Oiuvfiml); and many of 
these houses stand omhowered in the greenery of 
gardens. Ope of the crags overlooking the river 
is crowned with a Crystal Palace ( ltibo), surrounded 
by gardens. Many of the former monasteries arc 
still standing, though put to other uses: one is a 
citadel, another the exchange, with splendid mar¬ 
quetry of wood in Hoar and walls, a third barracks, 
ami so on, There are seven principal churches, 
including the cathedral (Imilt by Ilenry the Navi¬ 
gator), the old Gothic church of Cedofeita (origin¬ 
ally founded in GD9) t and the Clmrch do* Clorjgos, 
with a tower 213 feet high, The English factory 
(1785), the bishop’s palace, and the hospital of St 
Antony are the most noticeable amongst the 
secular buildings. Oporto possesses a polytechnic 
academy, with observatory, sciontilie collections, 
&e., ft medical school, a line art academy, a com¬ 
mercial museum, an industrial institution, a library 
(179(3) of 200,000 vok and 9-100 MSS., and two 
picture-galleries. On the south side of the river, 
immediately opposite Oporto, and connected with 
it by a lofty bridge, is the suburb of Villa Nova 
de Gain, with a pop. of 9126, ami extensive wine- 
cellars. The railway to Lisbon (200 miles) crosses 
the river a little higher up, on one of the linost 
(steel) arch bridges built; the arch spans a hori¬ 
zontal distance of 549 feet, and its centre is 203 
feet above the river. The pop. of Oporto was 
(1878) 105,838, They are chiefly engaged in tlio 
manufacture of cloth and silks, luits, porcelain, 
ribbons, tobacco, soap, and candles, in inotal- 
casting, tmmtng, browing, distilling, cork-cutting, 
sugar-refining, and brick-making, ami in commerce 
and shipping. Oporto is the principal place of 
export for Port Wine (q.v,, and also Portugal). 
The remaining exports of moment are cattle, 
oranges and other fruits, cork, copper, onions, 
meat, hides, and wool, the total value of all ex¬ 
ports reaching on an average £3,600,000. The 
imports, coimisling chiefly of corn and Hour, cod¬ 
fish, motals, machinery, textiles, rice, raw sugar, 


hides, coal, and timber, amount Lo £1,800,000 
annually. 

Originally tli qP orta*Cale of the Homans (whence 
Portugal), this city was the sbionghoUl of the 
Christians in the north-west of the Iberian penin¬ 
sula against the attacks of tlic Moors, and more 
than once changed hands between lliu 8th and the 
12fch ccn Ulrica. Thu people arc noted for their 
sturdy patriotism and liberal sentiments; in 1808 
they were especially hostile to the French j they 
stoutly opposed the usurper Miguel (1828), who 
m revenge executed great mini bora of its people, 
but without breaking their spirit, for they sup¬ 
ported Pedro of Brazil, and withstood the besieg¬ 
ing troops of Miguel thirteen months (1832-33), 
It was bho scene of frequent republican riots in 
the 19tli century. See O. Crawford in j\ 7 tnv He new 
(1883). 

Opossum [Ditlclphys), a genus of Marsupialia, 
having ten incisors in the upper jaw, aiul eight in 
the lower, one canine tooth on each side in each 
jaw, three compressed preinolaw, aiul four sharply- 
tubcmdfcited molar* on each -side—fifty teeth in 
all; the tail generally very long, prehensile, and 



Virgin inn Opossum {JDulclphys vlryiniam ). 


in part scaly; the foot plantigrade; five tODB on 
each foot, their claws long and sharp; but the 
inner toe of the right foot converted into a thumb, 
destitute of a claw, and opposable to the other 
digits. The pouch, so characteristic of marsupials, 
is generally absent, sometimes rudimentary, rarely 
complete. The unwebbed feet and non-aquatic 
habits distinguish this genus from ClieiroiiGCtcs 
(q.v.), also belonging to the family Didelphida*. 
The name opossum has also been applied to cortain 
Australian forms, but is better restricted to the 
American opossums, which are the only marsupials 
found in America. They range from the United 
States to the Argentine Republic. There arc alto¬ 
gether twenty-three distinct species, with a consid¬ 
erable lunge in size, varying from that of a larye 
cat to that of a mouse. The coat known is the Vir¬ 
ginian Opossum {}). virgin iana ). Among the mar¬ 
supials they are nearest allied Lo the Dosyuridie, 
from which they nro doubtfully separable; if it were 
nut for their geographical range, they would un¬ 
doubtedly be placed in the same family. Although 
there are now no opossums found anywhere but in 
America, they existed formerly in Europe, as is 
si 3 own by their fossil remains. The opossums are 
all carnivorous, one species, the Crab-eating Opos¬ 
sum, feeding—as its nanio denotes—upon crabs ; in 
order to capture its prey it frequents marshy place*. 
It is a natives of tropical America. Marian’s Opos- 
sum {!), domgerus) is remarkable for the fact that 
it curries it* young on its back, their tails being 
twined round the tail of the mother; many other 
species carry the young on the back; this is due 
in many eases to tlio fiu-t already mentioned—that 
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there is no pouch* The Virginian Opossum is a 
foe to poultry-yards in the United Slates; but it 
cau put 11 n with frogs if there is nothing be tier to 
lie hail. The opossums, like other marsupials, have 
a lowly organised brain; but (hoy are remarkably 
cunning in robbing \mul Ivy-yards; on the other 
lmnil, tlieiv stupidity m walking straight into the 
simplest and most obvious trap is more in accord 
with their brain structure. Hunting the opossum 
with dogs by night is n favourite sport in the 
southern states, especially in autumn, when the 
body has u thick layer of fat till over. Tlie animal 
lakes lefuge in a Uec, ami is eitJier shaken down 
or shot as it hangs by the tail. The expression 
‘playing possum 1 refers to the opossum’s habit 
ol feigning death when caught. At Mich times, 
though usually very timid, ab will endure almost 
any amount of torture, and give no sign of its 
suffering. 

0poteen, a sleepy town of 1000 inhabitants, in 
Honduras, about 15 miles NNW. of Ooniayagua, 
formerly famous for its great silver-mines. 

Oppcllt, a town of Prussian Silesia, on the 
Oder, 51 miles SE, of Jheslau. Since 1816, when 
it was erected into a seat of government for Upper 
Silesia, the town has been much beautified both 
with new edifices and with parks awl gardens. 
Its church of St. Adalbert was founded in 01)5; 
ami there is an old castle on an island in the Oder. 
The manufactures include pottery, cigars, cement, 
beer, leather, &c., ami there is a considerable trade 
in grain ami cattle. Pop. (1875) 12,-108; (1885) 
15,975. See Idzikowski s Geschicktc dcr Stadt 
Oppchi (1863). 

Oppeilheim, a town of Hesse-Dnrmstadb, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 2d miles SSE. of Mainz 
by mil, with hue vineyards. On the site of tho 
Roman castle of Ikuccmicu, Oppenheim became a 
free city of the empire, and was repea ted y besieged, 
especially in the Thirty Years’ War. Pop. 3432. 

Opportunists* in French politics, arc those 
who, like Gamhettn, Kerry, and others like-minded, 
oppose doctrinaire ns well as extreme views, accom¬ 
modate themselves in great measure to tho cir¬ 
cumstances of the hour, and aim only at what can 
obviously ho carried through. 

Optic ill Illusion. An object appear* large 
or small, near or distant}, according as the rays 
from its opposite bordeis meeting at tho eye form 
a large or a small angle: when the angle is largo, 
the olgectbi either large or near; when small, the 
object must be small or distant. Experience alone 
enables us to decide whether an object of large 
apparont size is so on account of its real size, or of 
it* proximity; and our decision is arrived at by a 
cojnpaiisoii of the object in position, with other 
common objects, such as trees, houses, Arc., which 
may chance to be near it, and of which wo have by 
experience come to form a correct idea. The same 
is, of course, true of apparently small objects. Put 
when all means for comparison are removed our 
judgment is at fault. Similarly, we erroneously 
infer spherical solids at a distance to be flat discs; 
and, by reason of Irradiation (cr. v.) in the eye, the 
snu appears larger than lie would if illumined by a 
fainter light, arid a man in a white habit seems 
larger than lie would jf lie wore a dark dross. 
Illusions are also prod need by external causes; 
and instances of this so\t are given under Mikauk, 
IlliFLEOTtON, and IteEH ACTION. 

The persistence of impressions on tho retina for 
about one-sixtli of a second after the object which 
produced the impression has been removed produces 
another class of illusions. Common examples of 
tills are the illuminated eiicle formed by the rapid 
revolution of an ignited carbon point, piece of red- 
hot iron, or other luminous body, and the fiery 
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curve produced by a red-hot shot projected from a 
cannon. 

Another form of illusion is produced to a person 
who is seated in a vehicle in motion; and it is very 
deceptive when the motion is so equable as not to 
be felt by the person himself. The illusion is most 
complete wlien the attention is riveted on an object 
several yards off; this object then appears to bo 
a centre round which all the other objects re¬ 
volve, those between the observer and tho object 
moving backwards, and lliosc beyond tho object 
moving forwards, This illusion occurs on a large 
scale in the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies. Other illusions arise from a disordered 
state of the organs of vision : e.g* the seeing of 
things double or movable, or of a colour different 
j from the true one (see Colour-blindness) *, the 
' appearance as of insects crawling over a body at 
winch the eye is directed, A:c. 

Optic Nerve# See Eye. 

Optics is the science of tlie phenomena of 
light. This science is u mi ally treated under two 
heads: (1) lMiysical Optics, which treats of the 
nature of Light (q.v., as also Magnetism and 
UNDtfLATouv Tjjeory ), and explains the pheno¬ 
mena of Colour, IicHccbkm, Refraction, Interfer¬ 
ence and its consequences, such as the colours of 
thin plates and films, DiHYaction, Dispersion, the 
.Spectrum, Polarisation and the properties of polar¬ 
ised light, for which see separate articles; and 
(2) Geometrical or Mathematical Optics, The 
leading idea in physical optics is to trace the 
progress of au undnlatory or oscillatory disturbance 
in the Ether (q.v.); tills disturbance, which maybe 
termed a wave, lias an advancing wave-front; the 
direction along which this wave-front advances 
through a given point is a geometrical conception, 
which it is convenient to make use of in diagrams, 
more convenient than it Would he to draw a series 
of successive wave-fronIs; this direction of propa¬ 
gation through any given point is called n ray; and 
geometrical optics traces, by mathematical reason¬ 
ing, the course of a given m»1 of ‘rays’ under 
specified conditions, particularly under (hose which 
have reference to Reflection and lief ruction (q.v,). 
The part of geometrical optics which deals with 
reflection of light i.s often culled Catoptrics (based 
on such laws as that the angle of rollcelion is equal 
to tho angle of incidence); that which deals with 
refraction is called Dioptrics : and for an account 
of these, reference) is nmdu to articles Heeleltion 
and Keep action respectively. 

Though tho Greeks luul their disciples the Arabs 
lmd made some progress in mathematical optics, 
their knowledge w as confined to the law of reduction 
ami Us more immediate consequences. Euclid, 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Hero, mid Ptolemy were 
acquainted with the fact Hint light is transmitted 
in straight lines; bub, with tho important exception 
of Aristotle and some of his followers, the ancient 
philosophers believed that; rays proceeded from t he 
eye to the object, instead of in the contrary direc¬ 
tion. Ptolemy was well acquainted with atmo¬ 
spheric refraction. AHmedi (1070) and Yitollio the 
Pole (1260) were almost the only cultivators of this 
science during 1 the middle ages, and their additions 
to it were unimportant. The tens, though known 
from early antiquity, was not applied us an aid to 
defective eyesight'till after tne time of linger 
Ihicon. Jansen, Motins, and Galileo separately 
invented the telescope about the beginning of the 
17th century; and the hi* L-mentioned philosopher 
by its means made various important astronomical 
discoveries, Kepler, a short time after, gave the 
true theory of tlie telescope, explained the method 
of finding the focal length of lenses, and applied it 
to find tho magnifying power of the telescope, 
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besides pointing out the mode of constructing an 
instrument bettor adapted fur astronomical pur¬ 
poses than that of Galileo; ho also made some 
useful experiments on the nature of coloiug, and 
showed that images formed on the retina of the 
eye are inverted, a fact previously discovered by 
Mmirolycus of Messina. From this period the 
science of optics steadily advanced, and its treasury 
of facts received numerous additions through the 
labours of lie Dominis, Snell (the discoverer of the 
law of refraction in 1021), Descartes, Fermat, 
Burrow, Mari otto, and Boyle. Up to the time of 
Newton it was generally believed that colour was 
produced by refraction, but that philosopher showed 
by a beautiful series of experiments that refraction 
only separates the colours already existing iu white 
ligfit. In his bauds the theory and construction 
of the telescope underwent many valuable improve¬ 
ments, and in 1672 the description of his reflecting 
telescope was submitted to the lioyal Society. 
Gregory had constructed an instrument on similar 
principles some years before. About the same 
time Grimaldi made bis interesting series of experi¬ 
ments on the ollects of dilTraetion, and noticed the 
remarkable fact of the interference of one pencil 
of light with the action of another. The theory of 
the rainbow, with an elegant analysis of the colours 
of thin plates, amt the hypothesis concerning the 
nature and propagation of light, now known as 
the ‘corpuscular’ theory (see Light), completed 
Newton’s contributions to the science. The import¬ 
ant services of the ingenious but eccentric llookc 
cannot be easily stated in a brief abstract, as lie 
discovered a littlo of everything, completed nothing, 
and occupied himself to a largo extent in combat¬ 
ing faulty points in Lhe theories of his contem¬ 
poraries. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
lie lias as much right as Huygens to the credit of 
originating the undulatory theory, The double 
refraction of Iceland spar was discovered (1GGU) by 
Bartholin, and fully explained in 1690 by Iluygciifl, 
the prunoundor of the undulatory theory, who also 
aided the progress of mathematical optics to a 
considerable extent. The velocity of light was 
discovered by Ilomer (1075), mid in 1720 the 
aberration of the fixed stars and its cause were 
made known by Bradley, who likewise determined 
with accuracy the amount of atmospheric refrac¬ 
tion. Bouguer, Porterfield, Euler, and Lambert 
rendered essential service to physical optics; the 
same was done for the mathematical theory by 
Dollond (the inventor of Lho achromatic teloscopc), 
Clairaut, D’Alembert, Boscovieh, &e,; while in later 
times the experiments of Delaval on the colours 
produced by reflection and refraction; the discus¬ 
sion of the phenomena arising from unusual vollee- 
tion or refraction carried ou by Yince, Wollaston, 
Biot, Monge, and others; the discovery of polarisa¬ 
tion of light by Mains (1808), and its Investigation 
by Brewster, tiiol, ami Seebeek; of depolarisation 
by Arago (1811), and of the optical properties as 
connected with lho axes of crystals (1818) by 
Brewster; and the explanation oE these and other 
optical phenomena in accordance with the undid a- 
tory hypo thesis by Young—the discoverer of the 
Interference (q.y.) of rays—nud Fresnel, went far to 
give optics a width of scope and a symmetry which 
are possessed by few other sciences. The develop¬ 
ment of the umlulatory tlieoiy and of optical 
.science generally has been carried on in the present 
century by Lloyd, Airy, Cauchy, Clerk-Max well, 
Hertz, and others; and for an account of the 
present state of the science reference may he made 
to Mr Thomas Preston's Theory of Light (1890), in 
addition to the works mentioned under Light, and 
the articles Lenses, Miuuosgope, Telescope, &c, 
Optimism (Lut. optimus, ‘best*), the doctrine 
that the existing order of things, whatever may be 
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its seeming imperfections of detail, is nevertheless, 
as a whole, the most perfect or the best which 
could have been created, or which it is possible Lo 
conceive. Some of the advocates of optimism 
content themselves with maintaining the absolute 
position, that, although God was not by any means 
bound to create the most perfect order of things, 
yet the existing order is dc facto the best; others 
contend that the perfection and wisdom of Almighty 
God necessarily rcquiic that Ilis creation should bo 
the most perfect which it is possible lo conceive. 
The philosophical discussions of which this con¬ 
troversy is the development are as old as philo¬ 
sophy itself, anti are dealt with in the article on 
the origin of Evil (q.w). lint the full development 
of the optimistic theory us a philosophical system 
was reserved for Leibnitz (q.v.), in his Thcodiccc, 
the main thesis of which is that, among all the 
systems which presented themselves to the infinite 
intelligence of God ns possible, God selected and 
created in the existing universe the best and most 
lerfect, physically as well as morally, regard being 
iad to the universe as a whole. The TkcocUcte was 
designed to meet the sceptical theories of Dayle, 
and its theories were ridiculed in Voltaire's Candida 
Modern discussion on this quci-lion usually assumes 
the form of assertion or denial of the opposite 
doctrine of Fesf-imism (q.v.). 

OpHiltia* See PiuckFiY Peak. 

Opus Opcvatuin (Lab., literally ‘the work 
wrought H is the phrase employed iu the Catholic 
theological .schools lo describe the manner of opeia- 
tion of the sacramental rites in Lho production of 
grace. Ibis intended lo imply tlmfc the ministra¬ 
tion of the rito {opus) is in itself, through the 
institution of Christ, an eflicicnt cause of grace, 
and that, although its operation is not infallible, 
but requires aim presupposes certain dispositions 
| on the part of the recipient, yet theso dispositions 
are hub conditions sine guct non, and do not of 
themselves produce the grace, Hence, when the 
sacraments are administered lo dying persons in a 
state of apparent insensibility, this is done in the 
hope and on Lho presumption that the dying person 
may, though seemingly unconscious, be neverthe¬ 
less really disposed to receive the sacrament; but 
ib is by no means held that if these dispasiLions be 
wanting the sacrament will itself justify him.—The 
phrase Opus Operant is in frequently used as denoting 
that thee (feet of a particular ministration or rite 
is primarily and directly clue^ not to the rite itself 
(ojnw), but to the dispositions of the recipient 
( opemns ). Thus, in the act of kissing or praying 
before a crucifix, of sprinkling one's self with holy 
w'ater, of tolling the prayers of the rosary upon 
blessed beads, the fervour and personal piety of 
the supplicant, and not the material objeet of the 
religious use, is bold to be the efficient cause of the 
grace which is thereby imparted* 

Orache {Atriplc* v), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ciieimpodiacem, having male and 
female flowers on the same plant. The species are 
numerous and widely spread over the maritime or 
saline parts of the earth, scarcely any species 
except the Common Orachc (A ; patula) being eyci 
found inland or away from saline influence. Five 
species, including Lhe Garden Oracli0(A. hortensis), 
rive natives of Britain. Although formerly much 
cultivated in Britain, orache is now displaced as 
a potherb by spinach (Spinacia ohracea ), a species 
of a closely allied genus, All tlio species have 
similar qualities, and may be used ns spinach. 

Oracle, the response delivered by a deity or 
supernatural being to a worshipper or inquirer; 
also lhe place where the response was debveied, 
These responses were supposed to be given by a 
certain divine afllafcuB, cither through means of 
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ni mi kind, as in blie orgasms* of the Pyfcliia and the 
dreams of the worshipper in the temples; or by 
its eilcd on certain objects, as the tinkling of the 
cab Irons at Dodcma, the rustling of the sacred 
I Laurel, the murmuring of the streams; or by the 
I actions of sacred animals, ass exemplified in the A pis 
-or sacred bull of Memphis, and the feeding of holy 
chickens among the Romans. Such resimnsos were, 
however, closely allied to augury, which dilleiudin 
this respect, that auguries could ho taken any where, 
while the oracular spots were defined and limited. 
Oracle dates from the highest antiquity, and gradu¬ 
ally declines with the decline of Animism 
and with the increasing knowledge of mankind. 
Among the Egyptians all the temples were probably 
ornenhir. In the hieroglyphic texts the gods speak 
constantly in an oracular manner, and their con¬ 
sultation by the PharaohsE occasionally mentioned, 
in later days the must renowned of these oracles 
was that ut Ammon in the Oasis, where oracular 
responses were rendered either by the shaking 
of the statue of the god or l>y his appear¬ 
ance in a certain manner. Oracles were also used 
by the Hebrews, as in the consultation of the Urim 
and Tliiimtmiii by the high-priest, and the unlawful 
u*o of Temphims, and consultations of the gods of 
Phoenicia and Samaria. The Hebrew umcles were 
by word of month, as the speech of (.hut to Moses, 
dreams, visions, and prophetical denunciations; 
besides which there were oracles in Plncnieia, as 
that of .Beelzebub and others of the IJualiin. They 
were also in use throughout Babylonia and Clialihea, 
where the response* were ' delivered by dreams 
given to tlie priestesses, who slept alone in the 
temple* a* concubine* of the gods. The most 
renowned of all Greek oracles was the Delphic 
oracle (see Delphi), which was Ponhelhmiu or 
open to all Greece. Sacrifices worn offered by the 
inquirer*, who walked with laurel crowns on their 
heads, ami delivered in questions inscribed on 
leaden tablets (of which ninny have been recently 
discovered); Hie response was deemed infallible, 
mid was usually dictated by justice, sound sense, 
and reason. Other oracles of Apollo were at Abie 
in Fluids; at Ftoon, which was destroyed in the 
days of Alexander the Great; ami at Jsmcnus, 
smith of Thebe*. In Asia Minor the most cele¬ 
brated was that of Biinichida;, close to Miletus, 
celebrated in Egypt, Gryneum, and Didos. Besides 
that of Dudouft, Zens had another at Olympia; 
and those of various other deities existed else¬ 
where. A secondary class of m ac\cs of hemic or 
prophetic persons existed in Greece, the two most 
celebrated of which were those of Aniphiamus and 
Trnphonies. The lirst mentioned was one of the 
live grout oracles in the days uf CruMis, ami was 
situate at Oropus in Attica. Those who consulted 
it fas toil a whole day, abstained from wine, 
Gin*ri(iced a mm to Ainphiaraus, and slept on the 
skin in the temple, where their destiny was 
revealed by dreams. That of Trophoimis was at 
Lebadea in Ihcolia, and owed its origin to a 
(leilied seer, ft was given in a cave, into which 
the votary descended, bathed find anointed, hold* 
ing a honeyed cake. There were some other omclen 
of minor importance. Besides these oracles, written 
ones existed of the prophecies of celebrated seers, 
as Ibicis and jUushmis, which were collected by the 
PUiatmtidie, and kept in the Acropolis nf Athens. 
Others of the Sibyls or prophetic women were 
pupil I ar, and at a biter period (see Sibyls) Afchenais 
and others prophesied in the days of the Selcucithix 
Amongst the oriental nations, as the Arabs and 
others, divination was and is extensively practised, 
but then) are no set oracles. The Celtic Druids 
are said to have delivered responses, and the oracle 
of the Celtic god Helen us or Ahelio was celebrated. 
Sec Herodotus, 7 list, v, 80, viii. l 82; Curtius, iv. 7; 


Hare, Ancient Grceka (183IJ) • Eos, Antiquities of Greece 
(XB2B, p. 151); F, W. H. My era, Greek Oracles {Hellenica, 
pn. 425-492, 1880); Stengel, Gricchischai Safa'aialter* 
ttimer (§§• 44-50, 1890); Sohomaiui’s work on Greek 
Antirmitirn [It dig ions Anitonttiett, Frcnoli turns, by 
Galuski, 18S7). 

Oran (Arab. Wurcth), a seaport of Algeria, 
stands on the Gulf of Oran, 2til miles by rail W. 
by S. of Algiers and 180 by sea S, of Cartagena in 
Spain. It climbs up the foot of a liill, is defended 
by detached forts, has a thoroughly French appear¬ 
ance, having been mainly built since 1790, when 
the older Spanish town was destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, and possesses a Homan Catholic cathedral 
(1889), a grand mosque, a large military hospital, 
a college, a seminary, ami two citadels or castles. 
The harbour is protected on the north and cast by 
moles constructed in 1887 at a cost of £280,000; 
nlfft, iron ore, mid cereals are the chief of the 
exports. Pop. (1886) 67,081. Uran was built by 
the Moors. During the second luih ol the JoLh 
century it was a highly-prosperous commercial 
town, and was celebrated for its cloth and arms 
anil fine public buildings. Bub it was taken by 
the Spaniards in 1509 and made a penal settlement. 
It wa 1 * captured by the Turks in 1708, but retaken 
by the Spaniards in 1732. In 1790 it was destroyed 
bv an earthquake, and shortly after vas altogether 
abandoned by the Si laniards, the Tuiks occupying 
it again in 1792. The French look possession of 
the lown in 1831.—The province of Oran 1ms an 
area of 33,230 sq, in., and a pop. (1880) of 750,585, 
of whom 74,810 were French, 01,494 Spaniards, and 
15,771 Jews. 

Orail£\ or Guano-outancj {Simla sati/nts), an 
anthropoid ope, found only in the foresU of Sumatra 
and Borneo. ^ There is only one species, though it 
has been said that another smaller variety occurs 
in Borneo. The omng in distinguished from other 
anthropoid apea by its reddisii-brown colour; mid 
it lias been noticed that tin; colour corresponds to 
that of its human neighbours, just us tne black 
colour of the chimpanzee and gorilla answers to 
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that of tlm African tribes inhabiting the sumo 
country. MikhicliO'Maklay assorts that tlie Malays 
never use their words (bung til an (‘ man of tlie 
woods’) for any ape, but for an uncultured tribe 
of Malaya living i Tl the woods, 

Like other anthropoids the ornng is arboreal in 
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habit, ttwl can move 'with considerable swiftness 
through fi forest, passing from tree to tree ; on the 
ground it is awkward. It 1ms a curious Imbit of 
building among the branches a temporary hub 
or nest jls it is usually called. The onuig was 
formerly regarded as capable of all manner of 
iniquities, such as enuying oJ)‘ women and children, 
and throttling people with its hind-foot as they 
passed under the trees. When these beliefs were 
proved to he false they were transferred to the 
chimpanzee, and particularly to the gorilla. They 
were mainly dispelled by Wallace, who staled, 
however, of the omng that 1 there is no animal in 
the jungle so strong as he; ’ lmfc strength does not 
necessarily imply ferocity, and tho orung seems 
tu be a very tamable creature, 

Iloninday, an American traveller, observed 
tlio omng in the act of making its nest. IIo thus 
describes tho process: 1 1 got there just in time to 
see the «mng build a large nest for himself. lie 
took up ii position in a fork which was well screened 
by the foliage, and began to break oil" small 
branches and pile thorn loosely in the crotch. There 
was no attempt at weaving, nor even regularity in 
anything. Hu reached out his long, hairy arm, 
snapped off the leafy branches with a practised 
hand, and laid them down with the broken ends 
sticking out. He presently gob on the pile with his 
feet, and .standing there to weight it down, lie 
turned slowly, breaking branches all tho while 
ami laying them across the pile in front of him 
until he had built quite a large nest. When he 
laid finished ho lay down upon it, and was so 
effectually screened from us that I could not dis¬ 
lodge him, itml affcar two or three shots I told tho 
natives that they would have to cut down the treed 
During one day’s travel in Borneo thirty-six old 
uosts and six fresh ones wore aeen ; there appear 
to be nothing like house-building, which has been 
stated by some to exist among tho orniigs. 

TJiosbncturo of tlio omng shows its near rela¬ 
tionship to the other anthropoids and ^ to man. 
The curvature of the spine, which i« an important 
cliarucLor, appears, according to Cunningham, to 
he different from that of a full-grown man. but to 
correspond to that- oF a hoy of six years old. The ! 
extension of tho cerebral hemispheres in the brain 
backwards over the cerebellum is about email to 
what is found in the chimpanzee; naturally this 
is considerably less than in man, but greater than 
in the new-born child. The omng comes nearest 
among the anthropoids to man in certain other 
characters, especially in brain characters; but, as 
the gorilla and chiinjjnnzeo show a nearer approxi¬ 
mation in various oilier points, it would not be safe i 
in call the omng the most man-like of apes. See ! 
ANTinioi’Oii) Aprs. 

Orange (Lat. aumntium; from (tar mu, 
‘gold')> the name of ono or more species of 
Citrus (q.v.), of which the fruit is much prized. 
Botanists generally regard all bho oranges as of one 
species, Citrus aimmuiun, but some make the 
Sweat Orange, tho Bitter Orange, the Bergamot 
Orange, iSiu. distinct species. Tho wild state of 
tlic orange is not certainly known, although its 
clianictors may he pretty confidently inferred from 
tlm degeneration of cultivated varieties; and no 
cultivated plant shows a greater liability to de¬ 
generate, so that seedling oranges are almost 
always worthless. From a remote antiquity it 1ms 
been cultivated in India \ and thence iL seems to 
have spread into western Asia and Europo. It 
lias been alleged tlmt tlm omnge is a native of 
North America, near the Uulf of Mexico; but the 
probability rather seems to he that it lias been 
introduced, and has become naturalised. 

The Common Orange, or Sweet Orange (Citrus 
aumnliion), is an evergreen tree of moderate size, 

with greenish-brown bark; the leaves oblong, 
acute, ^ometimes minutely serrated, the ieaf-stnlks 
more or less winged, the flowers white, the fruit 
roundish, the oil-cysts of the- rind convex, the juice 
sweet and acid. It is cultivated in almost every 
part of the world of which the climate is warm 
enough, hut succeeds best in the warmer Lein- 
peiate or subtropical climates, ns in the south 
of Europe, where it is very extensively cultivated, 
as far north as the south of France. " The omnge 
does not seem to 

Sweat Oiango 1 ttdte aaiain'i.aa; }, 
of boards. In Brandi in Flower: 

the south of Eng- (lf r ru gt * b, trftnsvtiriic section of snme. 
land they are (UcntlyaiidTrlmoD.) 

sometimes in like 

manner grown, in the open air, with a shelter of 
boards or matting in winter, hut trained against 

I a fioutli wall; they attain a largo size, and yield 
! good fruit. Tlio abundant importation of tbc 

1 fmit, however, renders the cultivation of the 
orange in Britain unnecessary; and, in general, 
only small plants are io bo seen in greenhouses 
oy conservatories, as move objects of interest. 

In some parts of Queensland mid south-west 
Australia the orange is giown to great perfection, 
but its culture does not appear to he regarded as a 
profitable industry—probably owing to the absence 
of markets atjd t-lio faeilitiesof conveyance thereto. 

A few counties in the colony of New South Wales 
appear to he particularly well adapted to orange 
cultivation. A government report on the area 
under orangeries gives it ns 10,857 acres in 1S80. 
Excellent oranges have been exported from the 
colony to Britain at remunerative rates. There are 
many varieties in cultivation, which arc perpetu¬ 
ated* by grafting upon seedling orange stocks and 
by layers. The principal omnge-growing sections 
of the United States are Florida, Louisiana, and 
California. 

Of the varieties of the . sweet orange perhaps 
tho most deserving of notice arc the Portugal or 
Lisbon Orange, the moBt common of all, having 
the fruit generally round or nearly so, and a thick 
rind ; tho China (image, said to have been brought 
by the Portuguese from Chinn, and now much 
, cultivated in the south of Europe, having a .smooth 
thin rind and very abundant juice ; the Maltese or 
Blood Orange, remarkable for the blood-red colour 
of its pulp; the Egg Orange, having fruit of an 
i oval shape; the Mandarin Orange, or Clove Omnge 
: ( C. vobuis^ lias fruit much broader than long, 
with a rind very loosely attached to the flesh, and 
small leaves; anil the Tangerine Orange, apparently 1 
l derived from llio Mandarin. The Sb Michaels 
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Orange appears to lie a Mill-variety of the China 
orange. The Majorca Orange is seedier. The 
lCnm-quat (6‘. japonira) is a very ft in all tree, with 
fruit as large as a gooseberry: a native of China 
ami Japan, it lias been introduced into Australia. 

The Hitter Orange, Seville Orange, or Bigarade 
( 0. intlifiirtXi or C. bigariulkt ), is distinguished 
from the sweet orange hy the more truly elliptical 
leaves, the acid and hitter juice of the fruit, and 
the concave nil-cysts of its rind, Its branches arc 
also .spiny, which is rarely the case with the sweet 
orange. The varieties in cultivation are numerous. 
The hitter orange was extensively cultivated by 
the floors in Spain, probably fov medicinal pur¬ 
poses, us stomachic ami tonic. Its chief use, how¬ 
ever, is for flavouring puddings, cakes, &c., and 
for making marmalade. The Bergamot) Orange 
( U . Benjamin ) is noticed in a, separate article. # 

Orange-leaves are feebly hitler, aiul contain a 
fragrant volatile oil, which is obtained hy dis- 
tilling them with water, and is known in the shops 
as Esscnec dr Petit Grain. Orangc-llowers yield, 
when distilled with water, a fragaub volatile oil, 
called Oil of Neroli, wliich is used in making Eau 
dr Cologne and for other purposes of perfumery. 
The ilenver.s both of the sweet orange and of the 
hitter orange yield it, hut those of the hitter 
orange are preferred. Dried orange-Jlowers, to he 
distilled for tikis oil, are an article of export from 
the smith of Europe. They are packed in barrels, 
and mixed with Halt. Tim rtiicd dowel's have a 
yellowish colour; the fresh Jluwcra are white and 
very fragrant. The use of them a* an onmment 
in the head*dress of brides is common throughout 
great part of the world. The small green oranges, 
from the size of a pea to the size of a cherry, which 
fall from the trees, both of the sweet orange and 
the bitter orange, when the crop is too great to 
be brought to maturity, arc carefully gathered and 
dried, ami are the Orange berries of the shops. 
They arc used in making (Juivujoa, and yield a 
fragrant oil on distillation, the original essence 
de petit grain. The dried and candied rind of the 
ripe bitter orange, well known as Orangc-pcd y is 
used as a stomachic, and very largely for flavouring 
puddings and articles of confectionery. The rind 
of the sweet orange is sometimes, employed in the 
same way, but is inferior. A fragrant essential oil 
is obtained from the rind of the orange hy distilla¬ 
tion with water, and is sold by perfumers as Oil of 
Sweet (JramjCy or Oil of Bitter Orange, according 
as it is oh tamed from the one or the other, although 
tho two kinds of oil are very similar. The rind of 
the orange is used in the preparation of a fine 
liqueur called Orange Ilosogho , which is an article 
of export from some parts of Italy. Besides the 
uso of the sweet orange as a dessert fruit, and 
as a refrigerant in cases of sickness, its juice is 
extensively used as a refrigerant beverage, and is 
valuable in febrile and iiillammatory complaints. 

0range-trees are often extremely fruitful, so 
tliut u tree 20 feeb high and occupying a space of 
little moro than 12 feet in diameter sometimes 
yields from 3060 to 4000 oranges in a year. One 
tree in Florida lias often borne 10,000 oranges in a 
single season. The orange-tree attains an age of 
at least 100 to 150 years. Young trees arc less 
productive than old ones, and the fruit is also less 
juicy, has a thicker rind, and more numerous seeds. 

The fruit of the orange-tree is of great com¬ 
mercial importance, h)r not only is it one of the 
most delicious ami wholesome of fruits, bub for¬ 
tunately it u also the most easily ke]>b and carried 
from place to place. No fresh fruits possesses in 
the same degree ns the orange and its congeners, 
the lemon, citron, lime, &c., the property of being 
easily packed in boxes when nearly npc, and being 
in that state able to stand the close conlinonient 

of a ship's hold during a voyage of two or three 
weeks. The orange is much cultivated in the 
Azores, Malta, Sicily, Spain, Portugal, the Syrian 
coast, and latterly in Florida, and it is from 
these localities tliab Britain receives its supply. 
Those from >Sb Michael's, one of the Azores, and 
from Malta are the best varieties in the English 
markets; hub the Mandarin Quango of China and 
the Navel Orange of South .America are much 
superior. The latter occasionally reach Britain 
in .small quantities from Brazil; they arc nearly 
double the Mze of the ordinary omnge, and have 
a peculiar imvol-like formation on the top of the 
fruit, which is somewhat oval in shape. 

Oranges when gathered for export must nob be 
quite ripe ; those fully formed aiul with the colour 
just turning from green to yellow are chosen. 
Each is wrapped in a piece of paper, or in the 
husk of Indian corn, and they mo packed in 
boxes and half-boxes, chests and half-chests— 
the fanner aic the Sicilian packages, the latter 
arc St Michael's, Spanish, mid Portuguese. -V 
box contains about 2o0, a chest about 1U00 
oranges. 

Orange-peel, or the rind of the orange, is used 
both in medicine and in confection cry—for tlm 
former purpose it is merely cut into long strips, 
ami dried ; for the latter it is carefully separated, 
either in halves or quarters, from the fruit, and, 
after lying in salt ’water for a time, is washed in 
clear water, and then boiled in syrup of sugar, or 
candied, ami is sold extensively as candied pool. 
The rinds of the citron and lemon are treated in 
the same manner,—Tho wood of the orange-tree is 
yellowish white and close-grained. It is used for 
inlaying and for turnery. 

The orange may he successfully cultivated in 
climates the winter temperature of which does 
not fall below 40°. The tree prefers strong loam 
or clayey noil, hut succeeds in any kind of soil if 
well fertilised, Sec lJr Moore's J land book of 
Orange Culture (New York and Loud. 188f>); aiid 
United States Consular KoporL on Fruit Culture 
(1800). 

OrailgC, or (xAitiKi 1 , the largest river of South 
Africa, rises in the Ivathlamba Mountains, in tho 
east of Basutoland, and Hows west, with an in¬ 
clination to the north, to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
describes numerous wide curves in its course of 
1000 miles, and separates Cape Colony, on the 
south, from the Orange Vice Slate, Oriqu aland’ 
West, Beclmaimlaud, and Ore at Nanuiriiialand, on 
the north. .Area of basin, 325,000 sq. in. Its prin¬ 
cipal tributaries are the Caledon and the Viuil, 
both joining it from the right. Its volume varies 

1 greatly between the dry season, when ib is not 
navigable, and the rainy .season, when it overflow** 
its hanks in the upper parts of its course. I La 
mouth is, moreover, obstructed hy a bar. 

Orange* a town in the French department of 
Vuuclu&c, on the left hank of the Aigue, 18 miles 
hy rail N. of Avignon. The A ramio of tho Homans, 
which contained -10,000 inhabitants, it returns two 

1 splendid Homan remains—a triumphal arch, 72 
feet high, and a theatre whoso facade was 340 
feet long by 118 high. A neighbouring circus lias 
been swept away. There is a Bomune.sque cathe¬ 
dral, aiul statues of two of the counts. l\>p, (5004. 

Orange was the capital of a small independent 
principality, which was ruled by its own sovereigns 
from the llth to the lGtli century. The last of 
tlicse sovereigns, Philibert dc Cludons, died in 1S31 
without issue. His sister, however, had married a 
Count of Nassau, and to that house tho estates and 
titles passed, The Count of Nassau who obtained 
the principality of Omnge was the father of WJ11 him 
the oil cut (see Holland, Vol. V. p, 742), 'William 
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III., Prince of Orange and king of England, having 
died in 1702 without issue, there Logan a long- 
con binned controversy as io the succession between 
Frederick I. of Prussia {ns grandson of one of the 
lust princofl of Orange), the representative of the 
older branch of tlie House of Nassau (q.v.), and 
the head of the younger line,. At the pence of 
Utrecht {1713) the king of Prussia look the settle¬ 
ment into his own hands, so far ns the territory 
of Orange was concerned, by making it over for 
certain equivalents to the king of France. The 
title Prince of Orange, however, remained with 
the younger Nassau lino, afterwards sovereigns of 
Holland. See Pastel’s Hint ofm (VO range {185b). 

Orange, a city of Now Jersey, 12 miles W. of 
Now York by rail, and 3 miles by tram-car from 
Newark. The slope of Orange Mountain is laid 
out in beautiful parks, and ornamented with villas. 
There aro manufactures of hats, carriages, &o. 
Pop. {1880) 13,207 ; (1885) 15,231. 

OrnilgClllcll> an organisation which had its 
origin in the hostility that subsisted between 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland front the 
Reformation downwards, though the term is first 
used after the Revolution of 1688. The members 
of the Protestant associations appear nb first to 
have been known by the name of 1 Poep-of-day 
Hoys;’ hub the rude and illiterate mob of Poop- 
of-ilay Roys made way fur the rich and influential 
organisation of the Orange Society. Its name was 
taken from that of the Prince of Orange, 'William 
If I., wJio in Ireland 1ms been popularly identified 
with the establishment of that Protestant ascend¬ 
ency which it was the object of tho Orange asso¬ 
ciation bo sustain. Tho first ‘ Orange Lodge 5 wn9 
founded in tho village of Loughgnll, County Armagh, 
September 21, 1795. LccUy holds that the first 
Orange rising was brought about by the restless¬ 
ness and discontent of tbo Catholics, consequent 
on tho withdrawal of Karl Fitzwilliam and the 
collapso of his schemes of Catholic emancipation, 
and was really a plan to expel all Catholics from 
Ulster, and ilrivo them bo Connaught or else¬ 
where. The immediate occasion or the crisis 
was a scries of outrages by which Catholics 
were forcibly ejected from their houses and farms, 
terminating (September 1795) in an engagement, 
called, from tho place where it occurred, the 
llattlo of the Diamond. The rebellion of 1798 
i inseparably combined the religious with the polit- 
* ieul antipathies. In November of that year the 
Orange Society had already reached the dignity 
of a grand lodge of Ireland, with a formal estab¬ 
lishment in tlio metropolis \ and in the following 
years the organisation extended over the entire 
province of Ulster, and had itB ramifications in 
all tho centres of Proles ban tism in the other pro¬ 
vinces of Ireland. In 180S it extended to England. 
A grand lodge was founded at Man dies tor, hut 
transferred to London ill 1821- The subject mom 
than once wan brought under the notice of parlia¬ 
ment, especially in 1813, and in consequence the 
grand lodge of Ireland was dissolved ■, but its 
functions m issuing warranto, &c. were discharged 
vicariously through the English lodge. The most 
memorable crisis, however, in the history of the 
Orange Society was the election of a royal dulse 
((JmiiWliuid} t |n 1827 as grand master for England, 
and, on the re-establishment of the Irish grand lodge 
in 1828, as imperial grand jnastor. Tho Catholic 
Relief Act of the following year stirred up all tho 
sinmboring antipathies of creed and race, ami the 
Orange association was propagated more vigorously 
than ever—nob only in Avalos and Scotland, but also 
in Canada and in the other colonies; and it extended 
its ramifications In In tho army, In 1835 the asso¬ 
ciation numbered 20 grand lodges, 80 district lodges, 
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] 500 private lodges, and from 200,000 to 220,000 
members. After a protracted parliamentary inquiry 
in 1835 the lodges were formally suppressed, though 
the institution afterwards gradually revived as a 
secret society, Iu 1801 there were 150,000 member* 
m Urilish America. (Jreftt clays in the association 
are the nth of November, the anniversary of 
William III.’s arrival in Torbay; and the 1st ami 
12th of July, the anniversaries of the battles of 
Aughriin and the Boyne. Serious riots took place 
in New York on July 12, 1871, and at Belfast in 
1889 aiul 1886. Sec Lecky’tt I Tint or y of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, vote, vii, and Via. (1890). 

Orange lUrcr Free State, a republic of 
Dutch Poors in South Africa, lying between the 
Vaal nml Orange rivers, on the imitli and toutli 
respectively, and between Oriqnaland AYo*t and 
thu Ibukcnborg Mountains on the cast. This 
region is a plateau, rising from 3000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea-level, with very little wood, except 
alongside the numerous watercourses that traverse 
it. iLs vast undulating plains slope down to the 
Ahtfil and the Orange, and arc dotted over with 
isolated hills called.* Kopjies —magnificent pasture- 
hind. Area, estimated al 41,500 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1880) 133,518 (of whom 61,022 were whites). 
AVlicn the Du Id i Rows left the Cape Colony (1830) 
and took possession of this country it was inhabit oil 
by Bushmen, Hoc Ini arms, and Kommuw. _ Pastoral 
pursuits predominate—the rearing of merino sheep, 
cattle, horses, gents, and ostvlchea. Corn (wheat, 
maize, Kallir com) in grown, chiefly in the east. 
Coal is mined in tho north and diamonds, in the 
south-west, town da Kimberley. The climate is 
healthy and temperate. The country is governed 
by fi president, elected by the people for five years; 
an Executive Council, consisting of the president 
and two official and three unofficial members: and 
the Legislative Council of fifty-seven members 
elected by all adult white males. The state i* 
financially in a flourishing condition. In case of 
necessity all able-bodied citizens arc liable to be 
called upon for its defence; there ave no fortifica¬ 
tions, and h\ way of a standing army one battery 
of artillery worked by less than sixty men. A rail¬ 
way line is being built from the Orange River to 
Bloemfontein (q.v.), the capital. # Cumin croc, ex¬ 
ports (nmol, diamonds, hides, oatrich-fcathcih, and 
live animals) and imports, liaises through the ports 
of Capo Colony and Natal, and reaches an esti¬ 
mated total of 8 millions- sterling. Education 
stands at a fairly high level amongst the whites; 
the prevailing lcligion is the Dutch Reformed, 
The Cape government appointed a resident in the 
republic in 1815, and three yew* later it was 
annexed to the British crown as tho Orange River 
Sovereignty; but iu 1854 it was g'iven up to the 
Boors, who formed themselves into the in de¬ 
pendent republic of tlie Orange River Free State. 

See Norrifl-Nowmnn, With the Boers in the Transvaal 
and Ovaw/e Free State (188*2); Anthony Trollope, South 
Africa (2‘vols, 1878); E- dc AVober, Quatre Ant atix 
Pays dcs Boers (1832); and TlieaPfi History of the Boers 
in Southern Africa (1837). 

Oratorio (Dramma sacra per hi Alusica ), a 
sacred story set to music, which, ns in the opeia, 
requires soloists, chorus, nnd full orchestra for 
its performance, the theatrical adjuncts, how¬ 
ever, of scenery, costnmen, ami acting being dis¬ 
pensed with, lb receives its name from the ora¬ 
torio or oratory of the church of Santa Marin 
Maggiero, near Ilouie, where St Philip Neri 
arranged musical performances (1571-94), which 
developed into the modern oratorio. These per¬ 
formances were prompted by the same spirit which 
luul in the miracle and mystery plays of the middle 
nge& sought to interest and educate the unlearned. 
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Tiie client to find a move dramatic vehicle of ex- 
which hail proved in Florence the genii of 
Opera (q.v.) was also being made in Itoine by Emilio 
del Cavaliere. Ami by a curious coincidence the 
first oratorio and the first opera(properly su called) 
were produced in the same year < 1 GOD) in these 
two cities Cavftlieie's oratorio, which was written 
throughout in recitative style, was called Za 
llapprcsctitazionc del ’ Anima e del Cor})O t and the 
directions for acting, dressing, ami dancing, as well 
as singing, show how entirely the conception of 
oratoiio has changed since its first rude beginning. 
During the 17 th century Carissimi and Scarlatti 
wrote many works full of expression, bub the 
Italians were, as a rule, more engrossed with 
the development of opera. Indeed, save iu such 
expressive works as Garin simi’.s Jcphtha , Sfcra- 
dctla’s John, the Baptist, and the like, there is no 
(inference between opera and oratorio composition, 
and it was among the graver nations of the North 
that, the oratorio was to arrive at its maturity. 
There the first and almost universal subject was 
the Passion; and to illustrate the story and direct 
the meditation a of the devout, Schiitz, Gmuji, 
Handel, and Bach employed all their skill in 
musical construction, and all the resources which 
counterpoint, harmony, and orchestration could 
afford them. Solid part-writing for voices is 
absolutely necessary for such impressive ami sevi- 
ouh works ns oratorios, and ib is the neglect among 
the Italians of the art they had brought to such 
perfection during the 16th century which has 
caused the crown to pass from Italy to Germany. 
Tho greatest 'Passion Music 1 is the St MaUhe'te, 
written for service on Good Friday, 1729, by Sab. 
Ibach. It contains choruses, solos, and chorales (in 
which fclie congregation took part), all of surpassing 
interest and beauty, and showing when requisite 
great drama tic truth mid force. And as this work 
is the climax, so it is the close of passion music 
development. 

The next and most important phase of oratorio was 
the Epic, which became in Handel’s giant hands 
such a powerful instrument. Before he wrote Saul 
and Israel in Efjiml (1739) lie had written an early 
oratorio in the Italian, and Passions, «fcc. in the Ger¬ 
man style. Between his nrrival iu England (1710) 
and his abandonment of the opera he had in no 
fewer than forty-four operas aecustomed himself 
to all the possibilities of vocal expression; and his 
Italian training, his studies in Germany, and his 
varied experience eminently fitted him for his tusk. 
In twelve years lie composed fifteen grand oratorios 
(Israel in Egypt, Messiah, Samson t Judas Mac- 
ctdmus, Joahiut, Solomon, Jcphlha , &c.), besides 
several cantatas and anthems of utmost oratorio 
dimelisions. The greatest in Israel in Egypt, with its 
massive double chorus-willing and Us grand eUVots; 
hni the Messiah is a work which stands out not only 
among oratorios, hut in all musical literature as a 
great inspiration. Pure inspiration ib must, indeed 
have been, fur it was written in twenty-four days ! 
The great admiration for Handel’s compositions in 
England finds expression every three yeans in tho 
Handel Festival, held in London, at which the 
Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and a 1 selection ’ are 
performed on a gigantic scale (about throe thou¬ 
sand singers and live hundred instrumentalists), 

Haydn heard Handel's* works when he visited 
England in 1791-92, and was incited to the com¬ 
position of his great oratorio, the Creation (and 
also the charming pastoral die Seasons, which 
should scarcely he called an oratorio); in fact, 
Handel 1ms been the inspiration and model of 
nearly all succeeding oratorios, as England, his 
adopted country, lias been oratorio's peculiar 
home, There Lhe unequalled choruses and the 
general custom uf choral festivals on a large scale 


oiler numerous oppmtunities for producing familiar 
masterpieces and inducements to eompo.so new 
works. For the Birmingham Festival of 1816 
Mendelssohn wrote his masterpiece, tho Elijah , a 
work of great originality, which, however, owes 
more to the influence of iWh than of Handel. St 
Paul was produced at Diisscldorf ten years earlier. 

Daring orchestral colour and original ellccts 
characterise ftpohr’s oratorios, Last J miff men t 
(1826), Cal rant (18,‘hl), and The Fall of Baby¬ 
lon (18-12). Modern oratorios fake advanlagc 
of the dramatic element which is so strong in the 
music of the 19th century, ami in many works 
the name is modified- (e.g, Dramatic Oratorio— 
Mackenzie's llose of Sharon, Parry’s Judith , &c.) 
or avoided (Sacred Trilogy—Gounod’s lltdemntion , 
Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ, Jcc,). Dvorak’s St 
Ludmila and Liszt’s St Elizabeth and Christ us lean 
more and more to the form of dramatic eauialn, 
of which Beethoven’s Mount of Olives (miscalled 
an oratorio), Schumann’» Paradis mid flit Peri, 
Sullivan’s Golden Legend, and Mackenzie’s Dream 
of Juba l and Say id are lino examples. 

To treat of the large field thus opened to modern 
composers iu the dramatic cantata, sacred and 
secular, would lend us lar beyond the limits of this 
article; reference must be made to musical dic¬ 
tionaries as well as, more strictly for Oratorio, 
to Bitter’s (ksvhkhtc dcs Ora tori urns (1872), AVun- 
gemaiiids Geschic/tie dcs Orator turns (1882), Hock- 
stin’s careful article in Grove’s Dictionary, and 
Upton’s Standard Oratorios {Chicago, 1887)/ 
Oratory of St IMiilip Xcri, CoNonwi.v- 
tion i>f the. The origin of the Congregation of 
the Oratory ha h been described in the article on St 
Philip Nerl, its founder {see New), Hove some¬ 
thing must bo said of its constitution and work. 
The primary idea of the institution was that its 
mendnus should lie bound by no religious vows. 
They were to be secular priests living together under 
a common ndo, and practising obedience an free sub¬ 
jects, with liberty to quit the community if they 
so willed. Each father must contribute an annual 
pension towards the upkeep of the house, and have, 
moreover, u sullicieiicy of private means for his 
personal expenses, Otherwise lie lias absolute 
control over his own property. Tho government 
of the cojig legation is of a remarkably republican 
character. Each community is entirely independ¬ 
ent, being subject to no mother-house or general- 
superior. The community i« composed of three 
classes—the novices, triennial and decennial 
fathers. A mum her after parsing his novitiate 
becomes a triennial father, with a consult alive voieo 
in the affairs of the congregation. On tho com¬ 
pletion of his tenth year he becomes ft decennial 
father, with a decisive vote. Tho superior, who 
is generally spoken of as * flic Father, ’ is elected 
every three years, and with him are elected four 
do] m ties, who form a committee which meets weekly, 
has the appointment of the other officers, distributes 
Lite ecclesiastical work, mid controls the ordinary 
expenditure. But no huge expenditure or new 
undertaking- can he entered upon without the 
consent of Lho general congregation, where iu 
all cases the voting is by ballot. The father 
superior, prim us inter pores* has no privileges and 
is exempt from no vales, lie takes his turn in the 
waiting at table in the refectory, and has his slime 
in tho work of the church. The principal religious 
exercise of tho community, hnyoml lho duties 
common In all priests, is hftlhiindiourV mental 
prayer in the evening followed by the litanies, for 
which three times a week is substituted Lho taking 
of 1 the discipline ’ or seif-llngcllation in a dark emu l 
room. The ceremonial fov this exercise will he 1 
found described in Bone’s Ancient Mysteries, Tho 
ministerial work of the Oratory consists chicily in 
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constant attendance in l,lie confessional ami in the 
characteristic daily preaching. Another essential 
part of fclio institute is an external brotherhood 
similar in some respects to the 1 Third Orders ’ of 
tlio older religious orders, but consisting of men 
only, who meet in a separate chapel called the 
Little Oratory, under the direction of a father 
prefect. The brothers, as a rule, observe the same 
exercises as the fathers. It is in the Little Oratory 
that the musical services which originated the ora¬ 
torio are hold. Music was so often performed in 
tlm oratory at Seville that Blanco While speaks of 
it as the K spiritual Opera-house. 1 Philip Reri, 
who governed the community at Borne as long 
as lie lived, committed no rule to writing. The 
traditional rules drawn up at a later time were 
approval by Paul V, in IUI‘2. 

The Oratory spread rapidly through the chief 
cities of Italy, and there were several houses in 
Spain, Iu Germany it never took root. In France 
Cardinal do B6mlle Look the institute as his model 
in a new foundation (1011), approved hy Paul V. 
in 1614, under the name of the 1 Congregation of 
the Oratory of our Lord Jesus Christ in France. 1 
But it dilt'ors essentially from the Oratory of St 
Philip Nori. It was governed by a sulielior-gen¬ 
eral, anil was mainly concerned with the institution 
of seminaries for Lhe training of pries Is. 

Tlio life in the Roman Oratory admitted leisure 
for private study; mid the founder, in encouraging 
Ccsavo Baronin U> write his great work on church 
history, sot an example which was followed by 
many distinguished scholars—Bozio, Gal Ionio, 
Aringhi (Foma Hublcrrama), Biaiichiiii [Emu- 
(fdium quadruplex), Gall and i {Biblmlhcca pedrum }, 
and otliQiu It was natural that the character of 
Philip Neri and tlio community life which he estab¬ 
lished should lmvo a particular attraction to a 
number of men from the English universities, who 
were led by the Oxford movement to the Church 
of Homo. Dr Newman when at Rome obtained 
from the pope a brief (26 th November 1847) author¬ 
ising him to establish the Oratory in England. 
Shortly aftorwarils F. W. Faber, who had founded 
a now order, 4 the Brothers of the Will of Und, 1 
generally known as ' Wilfridians, 1 joined, with his 
■whole community, the Oratory at Birmingham. In 
1819 Father Faber was sent to London with .some 
other fathers to set up a house in King William 
Street, Strand, which in October 1850 was con¬ 
stituted an independent congregation, and iu 1854 
was transferred to its present abode in Brampton. 

There scorns to have been anrojectof introducing 
the Oratory into England in tlio reign of James II., 
and there is in the British Museum an oxtreuiely 
rare if nob unique copy of an English translation of 
tlio Rule printed in 1687, 

Tho early history of tlio Oratory was written in i) vein, 
folio by Marciano, Memorie Storkke, fco. (1093-1702). 
Comp nr o ITcmian t la Rdujiont (Jattolica in Lujhiltcmt l 
orvero V Oratorio Ittylesc, by Oftjioculatro (Naples, 1859), 
and Life and Letters of F. W. Faber, by J, Bowden 
(J30.9), Tlio Inst Until ConpyrtHdionis A tnjUcw wns 
printed in Romo at the Propaganda PreRfi in 1817. 

Orbis 1’ictiig. Bee Cumisniu*. 

Orbit, in Astronomy, is tho path descriheil in 
space hy a heavenly luidy in its revolution round 
Us primary, Tho path ho described is of an elliptic 
form, and would ho accurately an ellipse were it 
not for the disturbing influence of the other 
heavenly bodies (see PmiTUini-VTiON.S), The com¬ 
plete determination of a planet’s orbit is of the last 
importance to astronomers, as it enables them to 
predict the planet’s place in the heavens at any 
period, and thus determine the exact date of 
eclipses of the sun and moon, of transits and oecuh 
tatioim of tho planets, and of the appearances mid 
disappearances of comets. For tho determination 
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| of a planet's orbit it is necessary to know three 
things : (1) The situation of (he plane of the orbit 
in space; (2) Llic position of the orldt in this plane; 
and (3) the situation at a given epoch, and rate of 
motion, of the planet in its orbit, Since the plane 
of the ecliptic is for convenience taken as the refer¬ 
ence jdane, tlio portion of the piano oF a planet 1 * 
orbit is known when (1) its inclination to the plane 
of the ecliptic and (2) the lino of intersection of the 
two planes are known. 

Ovca^llJl, whose real name was Andrm ili Civnc 
and his nickname AiKWUNVOho (‘archangel’),cor¬ 
rupted into Orcagna, was n painter, sculptor, and 
architect, as well as a maker of poems. Horn, 
about 1316, the son of a Florentine worker in silver, 
he was early imbued with aitistio tastes. Sculpture 
lie learned in the studio of Andrea Pisano, and in 
minting was helped by an elder brother. In 1355 
ho was appointed architect to the chinch of Or San 
Michele in his native city; his grentest artistic 
triumph exists in die marble tabernacle in this 
church. ‘This, in its combined splendour of archi¬ 
tectural design, sculptured reliefs and statuettes, 
and mosaic enrichments, is one of the nio*t im¬ 
portant and beautiful works of art which even rich 
Italy possesses. It combines ail altar, a shrine, a 
veredns, anil a h&hlaccliino' (Middleton). From 
1358 to 1360 he was chief architect of the cathedral 
at Orvieto, for which he designed some mosaic 
pictures, In Florence lie planned a mint, piers in 
the cathedral, and other works. His earliest 
achievement with the painter's brush was to 
execute, in conjunction with his elder brother 
Nnrdo, several frescoes in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, Some of these have 
perished ; hut a ‘Last Judgment ’ and ‘Christ and 
the Virgin enthroned in Heaven' still survive, 
though greatly restored. Other frescoes in the 
cemotory at Pisa that were attributed to Orcagna 
are now believed to have been by a painter or 
painters of tiro Sienese school. Orcagna painted 
several panel pictures, including a rot able for the 
altar in the Stiozzi chapel of Santa Maria Novella; 
another for the church of Sait Pietro Ma&giore in. 
Florence, now in tho National Gallery, London; 
an aUarpicco iu the chapel uf the Medici (Santa 
Croce), Florence; and ‘StZenobius Enthroned, 1 in 
the cathedral of Florence, Orcagna's death is 
uBually given as 1389 ; but 1376 seems a more 
likely date, or even 1368, See the article by Pro¬ 
fessor J. H. Middleton in Fnn/. Brit.; and Cyovc 
ftml Cavalcnsellc, Painting in Italy , vol. i. (1864). 

Orchard (generally supposed to he from A.S. 
ort-gcurtle —i.e. a yard or enclosure for oris, worts, 
or winds = Lat ohm, bub strangely resembling the 
Gr. orohutos , especially in tlio "Miltonic form, 
orchid) is a space of ground employed for the 
growth of hardy tree-fruit, such as apples, cherries, 
pears, and plums. By common usage and the force 
of climate the word in Great Britain lias now be¬ 
come suggestive of apples only; and if the fruit he 
of any other staple a special pre/ix is generally 
employed, except in the counties (and few they 
are) in which cherries, pears, or plums arc grown 
thus largely, such as Kent, Hereford, and AVor- 
ceslor. In sonic parts of the United *States peaches 
arc grown in vast quantities upon orchard-trees, 
and that fruit can he ripened thus in the southern 
counties of England, when the spring and summer 
have been favourable, But in tho main with us 
the orchard is a plot of ground planted with apple- I 
trees, and thus wo shall chiefly regard it. 

In England, as well as the move fruitful parts of 
Scotland, the manor-house, vicarage, manse, or 
farm, or other well-environed dwelling-pinco, has 
its own orchard not far from Lhe house, ami capable I 
of producing fruit, unless too much discouraged. 
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Too often the orchard is treated with contempt, 
u* (i .space where the children, turkeys, cal res, 
oi* pigs may roam at pleasure; ami if there are any 
apples they are regarded as a windfall of some 
rarity. This is not as it ought to he. Orchards 
were laid out at a time when there was room 
enough to move freely, and people knew left* 
than they seem to know now. Accordingly we 
find on these old trees either no fruit at all, or 
very little, and of that the chief part worthless. 
There is no greater puzzle to the farmer or squire 
farming his own land than the end condition ot hi* 
orchard and his own deep ignorance about it. 
Amid the more important works the trees have 
too often been neglected ; and the space which 
should yield its fair shave of profit, as well ns of 
picturesque enjoyment, lias become a frowsy wilder- 
ness. 

Much of the blame for this would fall on those 
who arc now beyond it. Seldom indeed can we 
find an orchard planted by our ancestors with any 
common sense or judgment. The trees have been 
placed them anyhow, without any knowledge of 
their habit, growth, fertility, use, or requirements. 
And ior this the nurserymen of that time must also 
lie held accountable, their ignorance of their own 
produce haviu^ been equal to that- of their cus¬ 
tomers. In tins particular a vast advance has been 
made in the last half-century, and the planter of 
an orchard now’ has liimsclf to thank if he plan Is 
amiss. For of late years it lias been imagined 
largely that profit, equally speedy and heavy, can 
be secured very pleasantly by the growth of fruit 
in Britain. In spite of all experience this may 
be so, as we find the laws of nature overcome now 
am! then by superhuman ofiorb. And when every¬ 
thing comes to puss exactly ns it should, the 
orchard lakes occasion sometimes to liny its way. 
With a view towards this wo nifty consider first the 
formation and planting of an orchard ; secondly, 
the renewal of an old and not too halo plantation, 

{1) Situation mid soil are the first two queaLions, 
the former being even the more important in the 
colder parts of Britain. A slope towards the south 
or south-east is best of till; hut if that cannot he 
found a fair level will do, unless it he in the bottom 
of a valley nr too near some broad river. A dmiip 
situation is always bad; ami especially evil is tiro 
spot—though It may he the wannest in summer— 
w here the fog of the morning draws and packs from 
the marshes or from a tidal river. For the worst 
of all enemies to British fruit is the late spring 
frost, which settles ctiiclly in the valley or along 
the plain; whence the bleak hillside is often fruitful 
when the sheltered dale is barren. Also the soil 
must Iks fairly good, neither too sandy nor of very 
heavy clay. When the site baa been chosen the 
ground should he trenched to the depth of two feet 
if possible, unci drainage provided where needful, as 
in all hut the most favoured spots it is. Time for 
settlement should lie allowed after the trenching; 
and then the stations may lie prepared for the 
standard-trees. The distance from tree to tree and 
row to row ought to lie governed by the choice of 
kinds, and this again depends upon the object of 
the planter. He may plant for home use, or for 
sale, or for both; and in either case for table use 
or for cider. If he plants for his own table use- 
bo it for cooking- or dessert—his chief concern is 
quality combined with fair fertility. If lie plants 
for market he must first consider j mod ncti venose 
and appearance and the common opinion of his 
neighbourhood j for if he took into the market 
the best apple ever grown, hut ns yet of no reputa¬ 
tion, he would have to take it liome again until 
the trees grew old. Also, he wimld rather sell 
pod fruit than hail ; hut generally speaking this 
is difficult without much solf-sacrilice. For the 


filler kinds are, with few exceptions, less fertile 
than the inferior. But whatever his objects be, 
and whatever varieties he selects, the planter mast 
lie guided by llie habit of the trees as to the space 
allowed them. It is bettor to allow too much room 
than too little ; and in n plantation intended to en¬ 
dure, 25 feet from tree to tree is nut one too many. 
The permanent trees should he .straight 8tnmlards, 
worked upon the crab-stock, and with 6 feet of 
stem from the root to the spread of the branches. 
Let them lie planted almost upon the surface, then 
banked up with good soil, anti staked securely, 
nntil they r can hold their own against the wind. 
Of pruning little or none is required during the 
lir.sL year of their growth, except that any weak 
shoot* should he cut out, or rival to the leader 
repressed at once, if the tree is to be eallied up in 
conical form. No manure should be given as yet, 
unless it he in the way of mulching, whore the soil 
is very droughty. "\Vlicn all the standards arc 
planted and staked, and seen to r cut true/ as 
gardeners term it, both along and across the rows, 
the temporary crop may he planted among Lliein, 
whether of dwarf-trees, or of hushes, vegetables, 
clover, or anything cLe; but ti clear space must 
be reserved at all limes of at least a yard around 
the orchard-tree, And throughout the next year 
the young plantation must be heeded frequently, 
dlsfriiited (d any rash produce form), watered in 
case of protracted drought, vcfttnkcd or rebound if 
any break loose, and watched that no grub or other 
vermin bore the slender stem, or injure bark, 
brunch, or foliage, lu the second year judicious 
pruning will be needed, for which see our article 
on that subject. The ground between the trees 
maybe cropped with grass or clover (not allowed 
to become too long), which can he broken up for 
the purpose of manuring, and at other times waves 
the dropping fruit from bruises. With regard to 
varieties it is quite impossible to oiler useful advice 
without a knowledge of each special case. If (lie 
planter is providing for his own household lie 
generally knows what suits it he*t aiul befits the 
situation. If lie grows for market he can Julvg 
recourse Lo the counsel of some good nursery man 
acquainted with the neighbourhood, its wants and 
mutabilities; he will probably find his trees true to 
name, clean, well grown az?d healthy; for in no 
line of business has there been more advance during 
the lust half-century than in that of the nursery¬ 
man. 

(2) With regard to the renewal of an ancient fruil- 
gt'ove or the way to make the best of it, unv one 
coining into possession or management of a decrepit 
orchard may wisely allow one fruiting season to 
allow wlmt good there is in it. All trees of valuable 
kind may then be marked for better cultivation, 
while the restare divided into those worth grafting 
and those that arc worthy of the domestic hearth; 
and the last will perhaps be more minicruitH. The 
trees that have goodness or beauty of fruit, with 
vigour sufficient to carry iL, should at once he re¬ 
lieved of all moss and decay, straggling or worn-out 
or ill-placed members, or thickety growth of feeble 
wood, and perhaps in some places bo cut lmek 
with discretion. Then the ground should he opened 
around the trunk, with tender avoidance of all upper 
roots (if any still live as a rarity], and a mulching 
of good, rich nnuiuve should be laid oil in the winter¬ 
time ; or, failing siieh encouragement, a frequent 
supply of good liquid stLre ngth, when the roots are 
on the feed in summer-time, 'flic difficulty is lo 
get this now supply to tho parts that are lit to take 
rt up, and then to provide the proper dose. And 
none but a man who knows the uafurc of a tree 
should he permitted to attempt it, Too often tho 
roots of tlicso olil trees are prongs that slriko 
downwards mightily, in the manner of a well- 
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grown carrot, leaving nothing villi a mouth for 
better feeding reasonably near the surface. Little 
improvement must be looked for during the first 
season, but even then there should lie symptoms of 
increasing vigour, and in the second year the tree 
should ho making healthy growth again, 

Those that arc of inferior kind, but have kindly 
wood for grafting, should be headed back or 
shortened home, with the dry and ragged wood 
removed. Then in the spring let fair stout scions 
of the better sort be inserted, chosen from strong 
growers, such as impart their own vigour to the 
stock j for it is vain to work a feeble kind upon a 
long'eatablishod tree. The result will sometimes 
lie a great miocoss and sometimes downright 
failuro, according to the harmony of stock ami 
graft, upon which point the most experienced 
gardener as yofc knows very little. 

Many old'trees, as beforo suggested, will be lit 
for nothing but firewood. These should lie grubbed 
up at once* not with a feeblo hand, hut following 
every root as if you hated it. Then let a large 
space he excavated and filled in with abundant 
fresh soil trodden at every layer, anti upon this 
young standards of vigorous kind must lie planted, 
as shallow as may ho, and hanked up and staked. 
Nmio bub the strongest aiul most rapid growers 
can linpo to nuiko good fcherio gaps among the 
oldors, and even so they will be long about it. 
TKo virtue of patience must bo highly cultivated 
by the owner of an ancient orchard. Even for 
renowal of an old plantation little can he said as 
to choice of sorts without thorough knowledge nf 
locality. Many apples that become a picture in 
Ken t or Surrey or Devonshire are plain little dowdies 
in Yorkshire, and unsightly scrubs iu Scotland; 
while others that are comely and good in the north 
am vapid in the sou them counties. Again, few or 
none of the American kinds, so handsome tuul fine 
when imported, can be grown to perfection iu Great 
Britain. Tlio conferences of the Iloyal Horticul¬ 
tural Society have afforded most valuable hints 
upon this subject, and thoir report should he 
studied with care. Much may also be learned 
from recent treatises by pamologists, such as Dr 
Hoggs Fruit Manual; John Scott’s Ovchanlist; the 
works of the Into Thomas Rivers, and the fruit- 
lists nf the present T. I*\ Rivets ; the Growth of 
Fruit for Profit, by George Bunyard of Maidstone j 
and a' concise work on the same subject by Mr 
Wright of the Horticultural Journal, Hgo Apple* 

Oreharrisou, William Quillen, a genre- 
painter, who is considered to bear tho palm in this 
branch of art, surpassing all othor English physiog¬ 
nomists in accuracy, expression, and dexterous 
execution. He was born in 1835 in Edinburgh, 
where subsequently he studied under Scott Lauder 
at the Trustees* Academy; ho became A.It.A, in 
1868, R.A, in 1877, and received a Medal «f 
Honour at tho Exposition Univcrscllc, 1878. Rest 
known among his exquisite and higbly-popular 
pictures are 'The Challenge ’(1865). 4 Tho Duke's 
Antechamber * (1869), ‘Casus Belli (1870), ‘The 
Protector’ (1871), 4 The Bill of Sale’ (1875), 

* Tho Queen of the Swords' (1877 b ‘A’Social 
Eddy' (1878), ‘Hard Hit 1 (1879), ‘On board 
IOLs. Bdlerophon, July 23, 181G * {1880; bought 
by the Chan troy Bequest), 'Manage de Con¬ 
venances* (1884), ‘After* (1885), [ The Salon of 
Madame R^camior’ (1885), ‘The First Cloud' 
(1887 , ‘Her Mother’s Voice’ (1888), and ‘The 
Young Duke* (1880). 

Orchestra (Gr., from orcheomai, ‘I dance'), 
tho part of the old Greek theatre where the chorus 
danced; in tho modern theatre, the part sot apart 
for the baud ; hence now frequently tlio band itself, 
in a theatre or at a concert. For tho development 
352 _____ 
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of the orchestra in this latter sense, and tho parti¬ 
tion of instruments in a representative orchestra, 
see Music, p. 360. See also Band, Theatre. 

Orchids (Ohciiidm or OrchidacevE), a 
natural order of endogenous plants distinguished 
from all other orders in the same alliance by their 
irregular gyuandrous Jlowcta and parietal placentas. 
The essential peculiarities of the order are due 
to the consolidation of the stamens and pistil 
into one body called tho column; to llic sup¬ 
pression of all the anthers but one in all the 
genera except those comprising the tribe CJypri- 
pedirc, in which there arc two anthers; to a 
peculiar condition of the pollen anil the structure 
of the anthers containing lb, and to the remarkable 
forms and development generally assumed by the 
lip (labeilum )—one of the inner members of the 
perianth which often plays au important mechani¬ 
cal part in the fertilising nf orchids. The species 
arc perennial herbaceous plants or shrubs of ter¬ 
restrial habit in the temperate and colder parts of 
the world, but in wanner countries become epiphy¬ 
tal, adhering to the stems mid limbs of trees, or 
fixing themselves on rucks by their strong fascicu¬ 
late roots without penetrating the structure of 
these, or having any direct connection with the 
soil. Hence they have beau popularly named .air 
plmils, as those which assume the epiphytal hnbib 
derive the greater part of their nutriment fiom the 
atmosphere. Their loots are fibrous or fasciculate 
or Jlesliy and tuber-like, the latter being peculiar 
to the terrestrial species. Their stems are annual, 
herbaceous, perennial, and woody, and very often 
pseudo-hulboas. Their leaves are Hat or round, 
eqnUftnt, and generally sheathing, often leathery, 
and having parallel * nervea. The dowers are 
irregular, extremely variable in form, often beauti¬ 
fully coloured, and deliciously fragrant, and are 
either solitary or in spikes, racemes, or panicles, 
They arc composed of six usually pctal-liko seg¬ 
ments : the three outer ones are called sepals, and 
two of the inner ones, which iuc usually alike in 
form and colour, are called petals; the third inner 
ono, which dillem in shape and also generally in 



direction from the others, is the lip. Opposite to 
the lip in the axis of the flower i* Urn cohwnJ, 
bearing llio anther or anther* with the pistil vari¬ 
ously situated relatively to each other. The more 
obvious features described arc well illustrated in 
the accompanying figures of Oypipedium (sea also 
Lady’s Slipper), Mamukles, (bloat oglossiim, ami 
OncitUvim, in which the six segments of tha perianth 
arc so conspicuous as to reveal at a glance fclieir 
structural, relation to each other. 
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Orchids are found in almost all parts of the world, 
except in extremely dry climates and on the borders 
of the frozen regions. In Britain there are found 
sixteen genera and nearly forty species. In Europe, 
the temperate parts of Asia, in North America, 
and the Cape of Good Hope they are common 
inhabitants of groves, marshes, anti meadows; ami 

in these region* 

, - they are in variably 

f jr terrestrial in habit. 

f y /} / / \ Bub in the hot 

I £ £/ / \\ damp parts of the 

I n /// ' l\ and East 

f \/f/ / Indies, in Ma(1a< 

I gas car, and other 

j /rw£h, / > islands in the same 

A / / region, in the moist 

II "jJ/'T&Aj\\j / forests of Brazil, 

n & / / Nig walm parLs of 

tffr BWwy r\j Central America, 

m ) \ \ /y ; / and. western Mexico 

fj% 1 they abound in the 

f I f\J f J/ greatest profusion, 

I I / yxJ/ no longer depend- 

| I If enfc on the soil for 

I \[ l Z/A*\ their nutriment, 

I \\ if/1 1 hut clinging bn 

1 \\ // if the trunks and 

1 \ I 7 Pi branches of trees, 

i \ \ //' tj tn fi i f »ucs and crags, 

\ \ T where they vego- 

T 7 - n i . tube among ferns 

Fig. 2.-« MjsdovaUia chmircra; alu l othcv B | lw | u . 

b, JX. iScliUiniL loving plants, or 

occupy liy them- 
selves exclusively the places which they iillect. 
The family is a very numerous one, there being, 
according to the Genera Vlantamm , 334 geneva am] 
about 5000 species known to botanists, Of exotic 
species LiniucuH knew only about a dozen a little 
over ft century ago. About 2000 species have been 
introduced to cultivation. The beauty and the 
frapnnee of the flowers, the singubivitv and almost 
endless variety of form which they exhibit, and their 
interesting structure botauicalty, along with the 
rarity of many of the most beautiful, place orchids 
among the most remarkable of the families of the 
vegetable kingdom. Darwin, who devoted much 
attention to the family, particularly in regard to 
their fertilisation, .says of tho peculiarity of the 
structure of the flowers of orchids that *an oxuinb 
nation of their many beautiful contrivances will 
exalt tlie whole vegetable kingdom in most persons' 
estimation,’and. that 1 hardly any fact lias struck 
him so numli as the endless diversities of structure 
—the prodigality of resources—for gaining the 


Fig, 2.—a, Masdovallia chiinwra; 
b, ScldinuL 
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Fig. 3.— Mommies Ociinnuj. 


same end, namely, the forth Nation of one flower 
with pollen from another plant.’ This part of the 
history of orchids is, like every other point con* 
nectcd with them, too wide to he dealt with hove 
m detail, Those, however, who desire to study 


the matter closely should see the work quoted from 
—The Fertilisation of Orchids, by Charles Darwin, 
Since the middle of the 19th century tho 
cultivation of orchids in Britain, on the Conti¬ 
nent, and in America has become an absorbing 
pursuit with wealthy amateurs. The possession 
of a rare or unique species or variety is an ambi¬ 
tion that can only bo attained by the millionaire; 
the prices of such are quite beyond the means of 
those possessed only of moderate wealth. Syndi¬ 
cates are formed for the purpose of collecting and 
importing orchids from all countries in which 
rare or otherwise valuable species are known 
to exist, and private persons and several of the 
leading London and continental nurserymen, send 
experts in orchid-collecting to those countries at 
great expense with the same object in view. 
There is thus considerable commerce in orchids, 
in connection with which largo sums of money are 
circulated annual]}'. The genera which are in 
greatest request among amateurs are Gypripcdimn, 
Dendrobium, Mnsdcvrillia, Odontoglossum, Call- 
ley a, Lmlia, Oiicidiuni, Cliysis, Cynibidiuni, Cal- 
anthe, Ph alien opsis, C'oelogyim, Angnecum, Vanda, 









Pig. 4—OdonfcoglosFiiim Harry ami m. 

Anguloa, Ep id end rum, Sopliromlia, ltmianthera. 
Sacco hibitim, MiUouirc, Porisiom, Lycuslo, and 
many others. 

Amongst notable English collections have been 
those of Huron Sclirocilcr at Eghain in Surrey, and 
Sir Trevor Lawrence at Dorking, each of which 
must have cost its owner fiom £30,000 to £40,000 
to bring together. Airnng large commercial cob 
lections are those of Veilcli, Williams, Low, and 
Hull, all of London, Sander & Go. at St Albans, 
and in Scotland of Messrs Thomson at Clovenfords. 
Sales by auction, at which orchids to the value of 
thousands of pounds may change hands, lake place 
fj-equenlly in London, which is the centre for the 
world of the trade in orchids. The prices of indi¬ 
vidual plants vary from 3 s. fid, to hundred* of 
pounds, the prices depending on quidiLies of size, 
fonm colour of flower regulated by cmioiih appreci¬ 
able only by connoisseurs, Baron Schrocder sold a 
unique plant of Cypriced!am tilond, var. DlfRyhu- 
minm, for £355 ; another connoisseur paid £340 for 
a variety of Aerates- Luiurmceiu, The ordinary 
form of tho latter may he obtained for about two 
guineas per plant, and that of the preceding species 
for half a guinea cadi, simply because they are 
more or less plentiful, while rare or unique forms 
command hundreds of pounds sterling. These 
unique forms niako their appearance very generally 
without any exercise of dull on the part of the 
fortunate possessor. They may be bought ulonq 
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^vitli ordinary or typical varieties of the secies to 
whicfti they belong, and not having been seen in 
ilowev by the dealer, their intrinsic value is not 
known to him. Thus Cat f Icy a Thoimonii origin- 
Jitert in part of an importation of (Jattlcya Honshu 
and oilier species received from .South’ America. 
Only 011 c small plant appeared in a numerous 
batch of plant*, with the unique characteristics 
of the one in question, which was readily boiiL'Iit 
foiM;200. ' 9 b 


llic cultivation of orchids h accounted a difficult 
branch or the gardener’s art. When the value of 
a considerable collection of mvo kinds is considered, 
tiicir successful management in at least a respon¬ 
sible under taking. To he successful in their treat¬ 
ment Ilia cultivator should above all things he well 
informed r regarding the conditions under which 
each species grows in its native habitat. The pre¬ 
vailing temperature and other atmospheric condi¬ 
tions during the periods of growth and of vest, and 
tiie amount of shade nr of light to which they are 
exposed at those seasons, must be known to and 
comprehended by Lho cultivator before lie can adapt 
his moans to l lie end in view. Houses or coin part- 
merits of houses arc set apart for the ficcomnimhi- 
tion of species which arc natives of the more hot 
and humid marts of the world, such ns tropical Hast 
India, Madagascar, and Brazil, and a similar 
arrangement is made for those from Mexico ami 
Central America. The management of the atmo¬ 
sphere of these houses is then 
based on such knowledge as 
the cultivator possesses regard¬ 
ing the temperature and mois¬ 
ture, light and shade, that 
prevail in the countries the 
several species are natives of. 
The plants of truly epiphytal 
habit arc usually cultivated an 
blocks of oak, teak, or other 
timber, with or without moss 
about tboir roots for the reten¬ 
tion of moisture. All classes 
arc also grown in pots ov lat¬ 
tice-baskets, in rough fibrous 
neat and Sphagnum moss 
Fig. 5,—Oncidium largely intermixed with cliar- 
JCranioi’miuun. coal and porous crocks, to 
seen re aim ml an t drain age. 

Only tlio terrestrial species aro grown in soil 
pronor, and as there are exceedingly few of 
such that require the accommodation of special 
bouses, space need nob here be taken up with 
their requiieincuts. The propagation of orchids is 
effected by division of the root-stocks, by separat¬ 
ing the pseudo-bulbs in some cases, by cuttings in 
the case of Dciidrobiuins, and some others with 
similar forms of growth, and by seed in nil oases 
wlicp it can be obtained, which rarely occurs with 
cultivated plants except they have been artificially 
fertilised. Increased interest in orchitis has in 
recent years been evoked bv the success that has 
attended the elfovt* of liynvuUsls to unite the 
desirable features of the Jlowors of any bwo species 
in one form. The pioneer in this branch of orchid 
culture was Mr Dummy of London, whose first 
success occurred about the year 1800. Many 
hybrid orchids arc now in cultivation, but they 
all belong to very few genera; certain species of 
Cal ant lie, Cutbloya, Cynripeduim, Dcndrobium, 
and Epidciidriim being all that havo yet yielded 
to Lho hybridist's art. 

Few orchids yield products useful to man. Of 
those the Vanilla (q.v.) is perhaps the best known 
in commerce. The leaves of Aiutrteeum frar/rans, a 
native of the Mauritius, where it is called Falutm, 
and by the French Isle of Bourbon Tea, are delight¬ 
fully fragrant, having the odour of Tojiquhz bean 



with the flavour of bitter almonds, and are .said in 
infusion to promote digestion, and to allay coughs, 
diseases of the chest, and spasms. The roots of 
IIcllchorine ( Bjhpactis lalifolw), a British specie*, 
arc said to allay arthritic pains. Those of Ilimanto- 
(f loss am hireijium, ^hrunthus autumnalis, and 
Phitmitkcra bifolia are reputed to he aphrodisiac. 
The flowers of Gymnadcnta commcu, a unlive of 
Britain, have been administered in dysentery. In 
North America the tubers of Arethusa arc used fco 
stimulate indolent tumours and to allay tooth* 
nclio. The roots of ftp i ranthus diureticu are much 
esteemed ns n diuretic in Chili. The rhizomes of 
Cypripedium pubc&cais and of 0, parvijlonnn are 
retarded by American practitioners ns an excellent 
substitute for Valerian as a gentle stimulant. The 
tube™ of Aplcdnim hi/m ale are so vjseirl that 
they aro called Putty-root in the United States, 
and are there used for cementing broken earthen¬ 
ware. 


Sod Sander's Rdchenhuckia; Veitoh's Manual of 
Orchids; The Amakur's Unhid Guide, by Britten and 
Gower; and Watson, Orchids.’ their Culture and Man- 
a&mcnt (1890). 

Ononis is a genus of Orchid ere, fco which, as 
now restricted, ten of the British species arc 
referred, Some of 
them arc among 
t-lic most com¬ 
mon of British 
Oreliideiv, adorn¬ 
ing meadows and 
pastures with 
their flowers in 
summer. It h a 
rather numerous 
gemts. chiefly 
spread over Eu¬ 
rope, nor them 
Asia, anti a very 
few of the species 
belong to North 
America. The 
British species, 
havo mostly led 
or lilac flowcis, 

Rome times white 
or green, and 
often beautifully 
mottled. The 
roots of fionm of 
the species when 
dried constitute 
tlio salep of 
commerce, which 
reduced to a line powder, and mixed with boiling 
water, sugar, and milk, makes an excellent diet 
drink. 0. vutmda and other British species yield 
such an excel lent fecula that it has been suggested 
the production ofsftlop might bo made u profitable 
industry in England. The accompanying lignre 
gives an idea of tlio general features of the genus. 

Orchil* Sec AitcniL. 
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Orchis musculo.; 
ft, the Up of the perianth. 


Orcliom'cnos, ail ancient city of Bccolia, the 
capital of the kingdom of the Min™, was situated 
ab blie north-western comer of Lake Copais, where 
it is joined by the Cephisms, and extended from 
the marshy edges of the lake up the face of a steep 
rocky hill, on which stood the acropolis. It sent 
thirty ships to the Trojan war, and at a later elate 
became a member of theBceotian confederacy, Its 
government was thoroughly aristocratic, and after 
the Peloponnesian wav fcho jealous democratic 
Thebans destroyed itby lire, and sold its inhabit¬ 
ants as slaves. It was rebuilt in the reign of Philip 
of Macedon, but never iccovcred its position. It 
ims famous for jpj musical festival in honour of 
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the Graces, who -were specially worshipped in the 
city. In 1880 Schlicinann excavated there an old 
r Ueasury/or rather royal tomb or mausoleum, util! 
linger than that ntMycoiius {q.v.}. 8 cgO. Midler, 
Ordiomcnos unit die Minger { 1844 ), and Sehlie- 
»iann, OrchomcRos ( 1891 ].—There wm a second 
Orcliomeiios in Arcadia, lying NN W. of Mantinca. 

OrciUf or Orcjinal, 0 i> H 3 (CH I) ) (OH).. This 
HUbstauce is fount! in the free state in the lichens 
from which Archil and Litmiin (q.v.) nro prepared. 
Il is formed when the adds which occur in these 
plants are boiled with baryta water or /mbmitted 
tn dry distillation. Ib is also prepared artificially 
from the uitit)-derivatives of tlm hydrocarbon 
toluene. As shown by tlio formula, oreinal is a 
di-acid phenol, and appears in large colourless 
crystals which turn a reddish-brown colour when 
exposed to the air. By the action of ammonia aiul 
the oxygen of the air it is converted into orcein, 
CjH 7 NO j# which is the colouring matter of archil. 

Ordeal (A.ft. (min, or dal, the prefix or- mean¬ 
ing ‘nut,* and ddl, did , *ti dealing; 1 cognates are 
the Dutch vordeel, and Ger. Urtheil , 1 judgment *), 
ft practice which has prevailed largely among vari¬ 
ous widely-separated nations, of referring disputed 
questions, particularly such as relate to the guilt 
or innocence of tin individual, to the judgment of 
God, determined either by lob or by the success 
of certain experiments. Aiul there need he no 
doubt that it is often successful in the detection 
of a criminal whose trepidation before the dreaded 
ordeal betrays him, conscious of his guilt, and more 
than half afraid of the occult inlhicnces lie is about 
to outrage. Of its existence among the ancient 
Jews we have an instance in Numbers v. t where a 
Hebrew woman, accused of adultery, in required to 
drink the waters of jealousy as a tekb of innocence; 
u similar ordeal for incontinence is fstill in use 
among the natives of the Gold Coast of Africa. 
Computation of accused persons by lire, as existing 
among the Greeks, is referred to in the A til ig one 
of Sophocles. Among the Hindus the ordeal' 1ms 
been in use to he practised in nine different ways 
— by the balance, by fire, hy water, by poison, by 
the cosha or drinking water in which images of tlio 
sun and other deities had been washed, hy chewing- 
rice, t by hot oil , by red-hot iron, and by drawing 
two images out of a jar into which they 'have been 
thrown, 

Livingstone describes the practice of ordeal ns 
common among all the negro races north of the 
Zambesi, * When a man suspects that any of liis 
wives have bewitched him lie sends for the witch¬ 
doctor, and nil the wives go forth into the field, 
pud remain fasting till that person has made an 
infusion of the plant (called go/w). They all drink 
it, each one holding up her ham] to heaven jjj 
attestation of her iimocency, Those who vomit 
it are considered innocent, while those whom it 
‘urges are pronounced guilty, nod put to death by 
aiming. The innocent return to their homes anil 
slaughter a cock as a thank-offering to their 
final dim i spirits.* The women themselves eagerly 
desire the tost on the slightest provocation; cadi 
lii conscious of her own innocence, ami lots the 
fullest faith in the nnutvi (‘the ordeal 1 )clearing 
all bn l the guilty. There are varieties of procedure 
umonfj the diJt'erenb tribes. The barelse pour the 
medicine down the throat of rt cock or dog, and 
judge of the innocence or guilt of the person 
accused by the vomiting or purging of the animal. 
Tlie Calabar Dean (ipv.) is also used for the pur¬ 
poses of the ordeal. 

Throughout Europe in the dark age* the ordeal 
existed under the sanction of law and of the church, 
and was closely related to Hus oath. The most 
prevalent kinds of ordeal were those of jirc i water, 


and tlie wager of battle. Fire ordeal was only 
allowed to persons of high rank. The accused had 
to carry a piece of red-hot iron for some distance in 
his hand, or to walk nine foot barefoot and blind¬ 
folded over red-hot ploughshares, The hand or 
foot- was bound up and inspected three days after¬ 
wards ; if the accused had escaped unhurt ho was 
pronounced innocent; if otherwise, guilty. Under 
such a judicial system there were probably few 
acquittals; hut there can he little doubt that in 
the severer kinds of ordeal precautions were taken 
by the clergy to protect those whom they wished 
to clear from suspicion. And the feats of modern 
jugglers suggest possibilities of official trickery 
which may at once have saved the credit of the 
ordeal and cleared those meant Lo ho acquit led. 
Queen Emma, mother of Edward tlio Confessor, 
when suspected of a criminal intrigue with Alwyn, 
Bishop ox ’Winchester, triumphantly vindicated her 
character by walking unhurt over red-hot plough- 
shares. Wider ordeal was the usual mode of trial 
allowed to bondsmen ami rustics, and was of two 
kinds—the ordeal of boiling water and of cold 
wider. The ordeal of boiling water, according to 
the laws of A theta Inn, consisted of taking a stone 
out of boiling water, where the hand had to bo 
inserted an deco as fcinj wrist; what was called the 
fciiplo ordeal deepened Lho water Lo the elbow. 
The person allowed the ordeal of cold water —the 
usual riioilo of trial for witchcraft—was flung into a 
river or pond ; if lie floated without any appearance 
of swimming be was judged guilty; while if he 
sank lie was acquitted. The wager of battle was a 
natural accompaniment of a state of society which 
allowed high to take the jaw into their own hands. 
The defeated party, if Jm craved his life, was 
allowed to live as a ‘ recreant, 1 that is, on retract¬ 
ing the perjury which lm pad sworn to. 

Other kinds of ordeal wore practised in particu¬ 
lar circumstances in difleront parts of Europe, In 
tlie ordeal of the bier, a suspected murderer was 
required to touch the hotly of the murdered man, 
and pronounced guilty if the blood (lowed from liis 
wounds. Undoubtedly this touched a primitive 
time, when death was not fully understood, mid 
the lifeless body was supposed still capable of 
thought and action. And to this day English 
peasants expect every one who sees a corpse Lo 
touch it to show tlifit lie hears the dead no ill- 
will. The ordeal of the cucharist was in use 
among the clergy: the accused parly took the 
sacrament in attestation of innocence, it being 
believed that, if guilty, fie would he immediately 
visited with divine punish men l for the raoiilego. 

A somewhat similar ordeal was that of the cowned, 
or consecrated bread ami cheese; if the accused 
swallowed it freely he was pronounced innocent; 
if it stuck in his throat lie was presumed to Jm 
i guilty. Godwin, Earl of Kent, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, when accused of Lho murder 
of the king’s brother, is aaitl to have appealed tn 
the ordeal of the corsned, and been choked by it. 
There can he no doubt that tlio popular English 
asseveration ‘May this hit choke me if I lie !’ is a 
distinct survival. An early form of ordeal, abol¬ 
ished by Louis le Dobonuniru in 810, was tluiL of 
the cross: the accuser and accused stood upright 
before across, and he who first foil, or shifted his 
position, was pronounced guilty, ft was dono away 
with ns being irreverent towards the mystery of 
the cross. Besides these, there was tlio ordeal hy 
lot , dependent on the throw of a pair of dice, 
one marked with a cross, tlio other plain. 

Trial bv ordeal at firfil carried with it the 
sanction of the priests as well ah of tlio civil power, 
though the clergy in the couwo of time came lo 
discountenance it, In England it seems to liavo 
been continued till the middle of the 13th century. 
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On the Continent it was, generally speaking, 
abolished ratlur earlier, although ns Into ns 14118 
wo Ihul the truth of Savonarola's doctrine put to 
the test by a challenge between one of his disciples 
and a Franciscan friar to walk through a burning 
pile. _ In Scotland in 1180 wo find David 1. 
enacting, in one of the assemblies of the frauk 
tenantry of the kingdom, which were the germ of 
parliaments, that no one was to hold tin ordinary 
court of justice, or a court of ordeal, whether of 
battle, iron, or water, except in presence of the 
slierilK or one of his sergeants j though, if that 
official failed to attend after being duly summoned, 
the court might he hold in his absence. The fust 
step towards the abolition of this form of trial in 
Saxon and Celtic countries sccnm to luive been the 
substitution of compurgation by witnesses for com¬ 
purgation by ordeal. The near relatives of an 
accused party wore expected to ccuue forward to 
swear to his innocence. The number of eompur- 
gatom varied according to the importance of the 
case; and judgment went against the parly whose 
kin refused to come forward, or who failed to 
obtain Die necessary number of compurgators. To 
repel an accusation it was often held accessary to 
have double tlio number of compurgators who sup¬ 
ported it, till at length Urn most numerous body of 
compurgators carried the day. 

See the articles Battik (Vageii op), Divination, and 
Mao 10; also the works of Bnstinn, Grimm, Tylor, and 
Wftita passim ; Tylor’n article, ‘Ordeals ami Oaths,’ in 
Macmillan* e A rngasine for 1870; II. 0. Lea’s Super- 
million and Force (Philo, 18ti(»; now. cd. 1878); anti 
Uouvgo Neilaon’s Trial by Combat (189G). 

Order, in Natural History a group inferior to 
class and sub-class, but superior to family, genus, 
die. The term Natural Oiuikr in used in 
Botany Lo cxpirns genuine relationship in con¬ 
trast to purely artificial grouping, but all orders 
now recognised, are supposed lo bo more or Jess 
1 nalu ral. Sec G bn us, Spjsoiks, 

Ordericus Vitalis, a niodiraval historian, 
born at Alchaun near Shrewsbury in 1075. Ho 
was tho sou of Odder of Orleans, who in Roger 
do Montgomerys train had accompanied the 
Conqueror lo iSngland, and from childhood was 
dedicated lo (hub At ton be was suit to Nor¬ 
mandy lo bo educated for the monastic life in 
tho abboy of St Kvrmil. Here ho spent all 
his life, although he mode several visits to 
England to collect historical nmloiiak He 
became a priest in 1107, and died most probably 
about 1143, Between bho years 1180 and 1141 
.Orderic compiled his Jlistorae Ecdcsiasticte, an 
elaborate work on tlio history of Normandy 
and England, preceded by a brief chronicle of 
events from Hie birth of Christ down to bis own 
time. The work is n singular mixture of important 
history and trivial gossip, marred by Absolute lack 
of ovilev, grotesque style, nud laboured grandilo¬ 
quence ; but its writer possessed Hie seeing eye and 
tho sympathetic heart, and the result is that his 
confused book remains a precious storehouse to 
tho historian, abounding in those truthful photo¬ 
graphic glimpses of reality which are beyond the 
reach of all Lhe laborious erudition of a later age. 
With the Conquest It becomes of great value as an 
honest and trustworthy contemporary source. 

The first edition of tho HUtoriie EcdcHiaslicw was pub¬ 
lished by lhuihomitt, in bis Hid. Norm, Scrip. (Hull). 
It has ako boon printed by tho French Historical Society 
(18‘10), niul was translated into English by T, Forester 
(4 vola 1853- 51 >) in Bohn's Antiquarian .Library, Tho 
best oilifciim is that by A. lc Provost (5 volfl. Park, 18BB- 
55), 8ee chap. vi. of Dean Church’s St Anselm (1870). 

Orderlies are non-commissioned officers or 
soldiers employed as messengers or attendants. 
Thus, in tlio British army, each general or com¬ 


manding officer has an orderly always at his dis¬ 
posal; it Post-office Orderly fetches "the letters of 
each corps; and when a court-martini or board of 
nJbeers is convened; a mm-com missioned officer is 
appointed as Court-orderly to attend upon it. Tho 
men of the medical stall* corps, when on duty with 
the sick* are also called Hospital-orderlw. The 
Orderly-officer is the officer on duty for the day 
in encli corps, fie attends all pamiles, inspects 
rations, visits the barrack-rooms at tlio dinner- 
jnmr, hospital, cells, guardroom, &e., remaining 
in uniform and on duty in ban arks the whole day. 
Similarly, an Orderly A r on -mm missioned Officer 
of each corps is on duty fur the week, calls the 
roll, warns men for parade, copies orders, &e. 
The regimenial Orderly-room is tlicolllce where tlio 
lieu tenant* colonel, assisted by the adjutant and 
a stall' of clerks, transacts liis business and sees 
iris oners daily. Each troop, battery, or company 
ins a similar Orderly-room for the use of its com¬ 
mander. The 0)derly-book ov Order-book eon tains 
the general or regimental orders, which are copied 
into it as they arc issued. 

Orders, IIoTjV, nn institution, rcgai tied in tlie 
Creek and Homan churches as a sacrament, by 
which ministers are specially set apart for the 
service of volition. While some of the reformed 
churches altogether deny the distinction of mnl:s 
in the ministry, none of them admits more than 
three ranks, of bishop, priest, and deacon. Hut in 
the Horn an and Greek churches a distinction is 
made between the major or holy orders and tho 
minor orders. The major orders are those of 
bishop, priest, and deacon (see the articles under 
those heads). A fourth rank of sub-deacons is 
generally regarded as one of tho major orders, bub 
itn functions elosclv resemble in their nature ami 
their degree tlioso of the deacon, Some theologians, 
it should bo noted, regard the episcopate not as a 
separate order, but as fcho completion and exten¬ 
sion of the priesthood. The minor orders in the 
Roman Church arc four in number—those of door- 
keeper, reader, exorcist, and acolyte. To none 
of these orders is any vow of celibacy annexed. 
Some of their functions bad their origin in tho 
peculiar religious condition of the early church. Pre¬ 
paratory lo lbe receiving of these orders candidates 
are initialed in the Tonsure (n.v.). In tho Roman 
Church the sacrament of holy orders is hold to 
produce an indelible character, and therefore to be 
mcapa-blo of being forfeited and of being validly- 
repeated. The Greek Church has also the distinc¬ 
tion of major aiul minor orders ; but all the func¬ 
tions of the four minor onions of the Roman Church 
are united by the Greeks? in cue single order, that 
of reader (uncif/julsles). 

In the Anglican and other Reformed Episcopal 
churches the throe higher orders of bislum, priest, 
and deacon are alone retained. An Anglican 
clergyman may Ijc deprived of his benefice, or 
suspended by Jiis bishop for various ecclesiastical 
offences. But, in the usual case of deprivation, 
the clergyman does nob forfeit his status of priest 
or deacon, which can only be lost by deposition or 
degradation. A bishop may bo deprived of his hog 
by his metropolitan, with nr without the Co-opera¬ 
tion of a synod of the bishops of tho province, hub 
ib lias been questioned whether ho can ho lawfully 
deprived of his orders us bishop. T113 1870 a clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England could not become 
a member of tho House of Commons (sec Clergy). 
In thcPreaby torianaml other non-episcopal churches 
the ceremony of, ordination is not held to impart 
any indelible character, A minister found guilty 
of ’heresy or 'immorality Is deprived of lus office by 
deposition, by which his clerical status is forfeited. 
A minister deposed ceases altogether to be a 
minister, and is no more capable of any of tho 
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functions of tlie office than if ho had never been 
ordained. There is nothing to pi evenl ft minister 
of the Church of Scotland, or any Presbyterian or 
Independent church, from being a member of the 
British House of Common ej. 

The use of a ceremonial for ordination is traceable 
among the Jews, and the Now Testament contains 
frequent reference to the specific ceremonial of 
4 laying on of hands’ (Acts, vi. 1-7, xiii. 1-4, 
xiv. 23 j I Tim, iv. J4, v. 22; 2 Tim. i. <R. hi the 
Roman, the Greek, and the other eastern churches 
this rite of ordination is held to ho sacramental, 
aiul it is reserved, nt leant ns regards the major 
orders, exclusively to bishops. Tn extraordinary 
cases it was permitted to cardinals and to certain 
abbots to confer the minor orders. Considerable 
controversy exists among Catholic writers as to 
what are the essential* portions {Materia Sacra- 
menti) of the rite of ordination. Some place it in 
the‘imposition of hands/ some in the ‘presenta¬ 
tion of the instruments ’ symbolical of each order. 
As regards the valid it \j of the rite of ordination, 
the mere fact of its being conferred by a bishop 
suffices; but there is not any part of the Roman 
discipline which ift more jealously guarded by laws 
than the administration of orders. The candidate 
can only he lawfully ordained by ‘las own bishop'' 
{propria s episcopus), or with the authority of his 
own bishop, who is ‘his own’in respect of birth, 
of domicile, of benefice, or of connection by personal 
service. 

In the Church of Euglaml and other Reformed 
Episcopal churches the rnJcft of the ancient canon- 
law arc retained, by which no one coidd bo ordained 
without previous examination of his fitness, or who 
was disqualified hy bodily infirmity, illegitimacy, 
immorality, or simony, or who was unprovided with 
a title (i.e. an appointment to serve in some 
church) which should provide him with a nmiiiten- 
mice j or who, being a candidate for deacon's orders, 
was under twenty, and for priest’s, under twenty- 
four years of age; but the age for admission to 
deacon’s orders is changed to twenty-three, 

In other Reformed churches oulinabum is per¬ 
formed by the presbytery Iv imposition of hands, 
or by One or more ordinary ministers. Rome smaller 
Protestant denomination!) have no ceremony of 
ordination whatever. 

Orders ill Council* orders by the sovereign 
with the advice nf the Privy-council. The Privy- 
council of Great Britain ha& no power to legislate, 
except so far ns authorised to do so by parliament; 
but in periods of emergency it lins nevertheless 
occasionally issued and enforced orders of a legis¬ 
lative land ; those who were concerned in passing, 
promulgating, or enforcing the orders trusting to 
parliamentary protection, and taking on them¬ 
selves the personal responsibility of the proceeding. 
In such casus nit act of indemnity afterwards 
passed 1ms relieved from liability those who ad¬ 
vised the order or acted under it, and given com¬ 
pensation to all who (Mitered by its enforcement. 
This course was adopted in 17(5(1 with regard to 
an embargo on the exportation of corn, issued in 
coTisetpience of a deficient harvest and prospect 
of famine. An important constitution at question 
was raised by the famous Olden in Council 
issued by Great Britain in 1807 and 1809, in 
teprbfil for Napoleon's Berlin and Milan decrees. 

See Continental System. 

Ortlcts of Knighthood or Chivalry* with 

their respective statutes and insignia, seem to have 
been the result of the desire to institute a superior 
class among those who devoted themselves to arms, 
and may be said to lutvo originated between the 
age of Charlemagne and that of the Crusades; 
though the Romans, in their equestrian order going 


back to the 6th century u.o., and many other of 
the ancient nations, had similar distinctions. Their 
nature, and their connection with the religious 
orders will he found explained in the article 
Knighthood; hero wo need only give a brief list 
of the existing orders which either have survived 
the invention of gunpowder, to become, generally, 
marks of favour from the sovereign, who in almost 
all the orders is grand master, or which have been 
instituted since, to reward military or civil service 
ov mark personal favour. 

AxjsTHo-Husoaby.— 1 The Onlcr of the Golden Fleece 
(1J29), second only in rank to the ‘Garter/ will he found 
described at 0olden Eleece,— St Stephen, instituted by 
Empress Maria Theresa in 1764, originally ns the national 
order of Hungary. It consists of the grand master (the 
sovereign of Hungary), twenty grand-moss lenights, thirty 
commanders, mid fifty knights. Badge, ouo.ss imttio with 
gold edges. Ribbon, oriniBon with two green a tripos.— 
Leopold^ founded by Francis L, 1808, for ‘ personal ’ 
merit.— Mlizabclh-Thcrmi, tlio second military order of 
the empire, founded by Empress Elizabeth Christina, 
I7f30.— Maria-Thercsa, founded by Empress Maria Theresa 
in 1757 for 1 officers distinguished in war.’— Iron Growt, 
originally founded to coinuioinoratG the oro wiling of 
Napoleon I. as king of Italy in 1805, but revived by 
frauds I. in 1810, and then named the -lnsfriaii Order 
of the Iron Crown. It is given for personal merit only. 
The present Lndgo is the Austrian eagle in gold, 
rising from the iron crown and pendant from the im¬ 
perial crown,— Order of Die Community of Noble Ladia 
of the Starry Cross, an order for ladies instituted by the 
Empress Eleanor in 1GG8 to commemorate the miraculous 
preservation of a portion of the true oross, It is restricted 
to high-born ladies.—The Teutonic Order, of very nnoieiifc 
but uncertain origin, conferred on Homan Catholic noble¬ 
men and ladieg who contribute to its ainliulanco fund.— 
Francis Joseph, instituted by that omporor in 1810 for 
distinguished merit in all classes. 

Bavauia has several ancient orders. Si Hubert way 
founded by Gerhard V., ('ounfc of llavonsberg, to com¬ 
memorate his victory over Arnold, Count of E^mont, 
in 1414. It is the highest in the kingdom, and ih com 
fined to members of tlio Bavarian Royal House nml 
foreign sovereigns, princes, and barons. Badge, n gold 
Maltese cross, gutleo, &c., surmounted by the Bavarian 
crown; ribbon, red, watered, with narrow gmm borders. 
—Xt Gtoiyc, originallyintroduced /rum tlio Holy Land in 
the 12th century, revived by Maximilian I. in 1494, hut 
recognised as instituted by the Elector Charles Albert ill 
1729, It is only given to Roman Catholics and those 
having no other order,— Maximilian Joseph t a military 
older founded by the Elector Charles Theodore (1794), 
was raised to bo n royal order in 18U6 by Maximilian 
Joseph, It has three olasses, and the commoner becomes 
ennobled by entering it.— Bavarian Crown, for civil 
merit, instituted by Maximilian Joseph in 1808; also 
confers nobility.— St Michael, an order for civil merit 
without distinction of rank or religion, founded by 
Joseph Clemens, Duke of Bavaria, in 1003.—Thu Maxi 
milian Order, far art am! science, founded ill 1853 by 
Maximilian II, for Germans only.— Order oj Military 
Merit (I8GG).~ lloyal Louis Order (1827).—Order of 
Elizabeth, for ladies of Roman Catholic religion, founded 
by Elizabeth Augusta (1756).— St Anne (1783), for Indies 
of the nobility, all of its members receiving pensions.— 
Theresa (1827), fur unmarried noble ladies, 

Belgium. — Order of Leopold, civil and military, 
founded by Leopold I. (L832). It has five classes, of 
which Hie threo inferior have pensions.— Iron Cross, for 
civil merit, founded by Leopold 11. (18(57). 

Bulk AW A.—The Military Order, instituted by Rrincft 
Alexander J, in 1879. 

China. -—The Order of the Imperial Ih'uyon was in¬ 
stituted in 18(52 to reward foreigners who had done 
service to tlie empire, founded partly on Hie model of 
the British order of tlio Bath. The hint foreignor deco¬ 
rated was Colonel (General) Gordon. It was pul on a 
nioro permanent footing in 1882, ami called the Order of 
the Double Drcyjon. It lias five subdivided grades, most 
carefully specified, ranging from ‘sovereigns' to ‘com¬ 
mercial classes,’ which are distinguished by difiVioiit 
kinds of ‘pearls’ or hemispherical stones. It in thia 
peculiar method of Chinese distillation Which is irrev¬ 
erently termed 4 buttons' by foreigners. 
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Denmark,—T he Order of the Elephant claims to ba as 
oUl ns tlio First Crusade, but Christian V. iu 1693 altered 
its statutes and gave it its present title. It is rarely 
given, and is valued in consequence, and has only one 
class of thirty knights, exclusive of princes of the blood. 
Badge, a white elephant with goldon tusks, &o, Ribbon, 
watered, light blue.— Order of the Danmhrog was said 
to have been instituted by Waidemar II, in 1219, to oom- 
meniornto a luiruoulous intervention in a battle, bufc also 
renovated by Clii-iatian V. in 1693, and altered from a 
court honour to nil order of merit by Frederick VI. in 
1308, It has five clasm Badgo, an oblong Danish 
oroas, cnamoiled white with red border. Ribbon, white 
with two red edges. 

France has allowed nil its old ohivnlrio ordors to lapse, 
and has now only tho Legion of Honour [ q, v.), which has 
tho ndvnntago of being adapted to any form of govern¬ 
ment. 

GERMANY, Sec the scotions on Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and "Will - to mb erg.—Many of the minor Ger¬ 
man states also lmvo ordors, tho principal of which 
tiro tho following! Anhalt, Albert the Ikar (1807, but 
claiming to date from about 1382).— Baden, Order of 
Loyalty (1715), for princes and'ojtcblloiicios j* Charles 
Frederick, military (1807); Hum of Jfahviiujen (1312).— 
Brunswick, Henry the Lion (3631), military, oivil, and 
RoieiiGo muX art.—Ilesso, Louis (1807), civil and military 
House of Philippe le Eon (1840), morit; Military Merit, 
(1870);‘[ Lolden Lion (1770, revived 1870); Military Sani • 
tary Cross (1870), for those, irrespective) of rank or sex, 
who succour nick or wounded soldiers.—Mecklenburg, 
Croum of the Wendcs (181)4)—it has five classes, the highest 
open to ladies of exalted rank, ninoty-six members being 
apportioned to Schwerin and thirty-two to -Strelilz; Cross 
of Military Merit (1814).—Oldenburg, Order of Merit and 
of the Ducal House of Deter Frederick Louis (1833), opon 
to all distinguished in soienca, art, and domestic virtues^— 
Saxo-Gutha and Alttmburg, Order of Saint Ernest (1825), 
cnnoblaa ita holders.—tinxe-Wainiar Eisenach, White 
Falcon (1732, remodoUed 1815), for‘twenty-four exalted 
porsouagea iu the oivil or military service/ <feo, 

Ghioat Britain.-T im Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
whioh stands pre-eminent amongst the orders of knight¬ 
hood, will bo found described at Ga titer.— Orders of 
the Thistle (Scotland), St Patrick (Ireland), Bath, 
and St Michael and St Georye arc all described under 
their respective titlos, For tho Orders of the Star of 
India, Indian Empire, and Crown oj India, see Indian 
Orders,— Order of Victoria and Albert , instituted in 
1862 by Qucon Victoria for Indies. I3adgo, the heads of 
the Emprcss-Qucon and Prince Consort, surmounted by 
tho imperial crown. — Military Order, and Order of Merit 
of British India , instituted in 1837 to reward meritorious 
aorvicea in the imtivo army of India, by native and 
European ofilcci’ 3 . Badge, gold star of eight clusters of 
rayfl, sunnountcA by the imperial crown.— Order of Merit , 
also for India, instituted, ill 1837 to reward personal 
bravery irrospeotivo of rank. Badge, eight-pointed star, 
iii centro two cross swords, on a wreath 'Howard of 
Valour. 1 —Tho Distinguished Service Order (1886), ‘for 
rewarding individual inatancos of meritorious mid dis¬ 
tinguished services in war/ 

Greece,— Order of the Redeemer, founded by King Otho 
in 1833 to coni mem orate tho deliverance of Greece. 
Conferred for distinction of all kinds. 

Italy.— Order of the Annunziata, tho third in rank of 
all ordors, cl aims to liavo been founded in 13G2 by 
Amadous VI., Count of Savoy. It was revived by 
Charles III. in 1518, and was finally modified by Victor 
Emmanuel II. in I860, wlio restricted tho knights to 
twenty, exclusive of tho sovereign, foreign princes, and 
certain others. Badgo, a gold medallion representing the 
holy m mini oi at ion, surrounded by interlaced love-knots. 

Maurice and St Lazarus, formed by tho union of 
two distinct orders, tho first dating from tho 15th cen¬ 
tury, and the latter claiming to have been in oxistenco in 
Jerusalem in 10JO, After many changes it was decreed 
now statutes by Victor Emmanuol II., who made the 
number of knights unlimited.— Military Order of Savoy, 
instituted by Viofcor JEiiunanuol I. hi 1815, altorod by 
Viotor Emmanuel II. in 1855. It lias four classes.— Oivil 
Order of Savoy, instituted by King Charles Albert in 
1831, limited to sixty knights‘who lmvo contributed^ 
the service of tho king and the welfare of tho atate. — 
The Cwionof Italy, instituted by Vic tor Emmanuel II. in 


1803 to commemorate the annexation of Vcnetia. The 
number of knights is practically unlimited. —Order of the 
Chivalry of San Marino was instituted by tho grand 
council of the Republic in 1859, 

Jatan possesses two ordort — r Tkc Eastern, Sun, for 
civil and military morit, instituted in 1874; and tho Order 
of the Chrysanthemum (1S76), which tho Mikndo himself 
wears. It is mostly conferred on princes of tho blood 
and foreign sovereigns, the first foreigner to receive it 
being Czar Alexander II. of Russia. Badge, a yellow 
enamol chrysanthemum variously ornamented. 

Luxembourg has one ordur, tho Oaken Cronn, in¬ 
stituted for All classes by William II, of the Netherlands 
in 1841. 

Monaco has tho Order of St Charles (1858). 

Montenegro has two orders— Danilo the First (1852), 
for civil merit; and St Deter (1852), for meinbei’9 of tlie 
reigning house exclusively. 

Netherlands.— The Order of William, founded by 
William I in 1815, is to reward conspicuous military 
gallantry; and the Order of the Netherlands Lion (1816) 
rewards civil morit. There is .also tho Order of tho 
Golden. Lion (1858) ns a fainiLy order of tho Houbo of 
Nassau. 

Persia. —The Order of the Sun and Zion , instituted 
in 1808; and the Order of the Sun (1873), for ladies. 

Pontifical. —The Order of St Gregory the Great was 
established by Tope Gregory X.VL in 1831 as a reward 
for zeal in tho cause of the Homan Catholic religion,— 
Tho Order of Christ, dating from 1319, is similar to tho 
Portuguese order of tho same name, except that noblu 
birth is nob indispensable to admission—The Order of 
St Sylvester claims a very early foundation, but seems to 
hnvo really originated in 1559. Gregory XVI, iu 1841 
restricted ita application to Real iu tho cause of the 
church and oivil virtui>9. Tim Order of Pius was' founded 
in 1847 by Pius IX., and confers nobility. Tho Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre olaims to datu from 1099, and was 
confirmed by Benedict XIV. in 1740, Piub IX. added 
new statutes ill 1868,—The Ordvr oj St Cecilia was foumlod 
in 1817 by PiuB IX.—For tho Order of St John of Jem- 
salcm, bug Hospitallers, 

Portugal.— The military Order of St Benedict ofAviz 
originated in 1113 in a ^ocioty of noble Portuguese for 
tho purpose of opposing tho Moors. It remained a mili¬ 
tary order until 1769, when Romm Maria converted it 
into an order of merit of threo olasses. Badge, a lily 
oross, enamelled green with gold edges .—Si James of the 
Sivord, originated in Spain in 1176, hut (separated from 
that country shortly afterwards. It was converted into 
a merit order by Donna Maria.—Tho military Order of 
Christ was founded on tliu abolition of fclio Order of the 
Temple (seo Templars), and is another branch of the 
Pontifical, order of tlio eamc name. It is only open to 
Human Catholics of noble birth. Badge, red enamelled 
oross, charged with a plain H'liito cross .—Older of the 
Tomr ami Sword, for lmnifc, was originated in 1808, hut 
remodelled under its present naino in 1 $3%,—Order of 
Isabella, for ladico. was fouuded^ in 1801.— ! Tho Order of 
Our Lady of the Conception of Villa-Viciosci was founded 
by John VI. in 1818 for hath soxes, 

Pruhsia has no vory ancient orders, although tho Order 
of the Black Earth is held in tho highest estimation. It 
was founded in 1701 by the Elector of Brandenburg to 
commemorate his coronation as king o-f Prussia (Frede¬ 
rick I.), It is limited to thirty knights (exclusive of 
princes of the royal blood), who must provo a noble 
descent for four generations. Badge, a bluo enamelled 
Maltese cross, with a black eagle displayed in each anglo; 
iu tho ecaitvo tho royal cipher F.K, with tho motto 
&tu»i caique — The Order of the Red Eayle was originated 
in 1705, mid wna raised to tho second rank by Frederick 
William II. Only those having it can rccuivu tho Black 
Eaylc. The badgo ia similar to tlio Black Eaglo, except 
that tlio cross is white and tho caglB red .—Order 
of the Ctoicn waa instituted iu 18GL by William I. to 
commemorate his coronation As king of Prussia. It is 
for meritorious services in nresonco of the enemy, and 
ranks equal to the Bed Eagle. Badge, white enamelled 
gold cross with gold edges, hwrtas m tho centro the royal 
crown on a gold field surrounded with a bluo fillet in¬ 
scribed Gall wit Uns.—Order of Military Merit, con¬ 
verted into oui order ‘for morit* from an oldor order by 
King Frederick II. in 1740.—A now Royal and J’rclcitidnt 
Order of St John of Jerusalem was founded in 1812 by 
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F re do rick-"William III., which rccoivcd aww constitution 
from Frcderick'AViUiiutt IV, in 1852 (seo Hqkpitallebs). 
—Order of Civil Merit in arts and sciences was founded 
by Fre fieri ck-Willi am IV. in honour of the memory of 
Frederick II.—Order of -Louisa was founded in 1815 
by Frederick-William JII. for women's services in wax— 
Order of the House of IKhcnzollern, founded in 1851, 

Rouitanu.—T he Order of the Star, for civil and mili¬ 
tary merit, instituted by Frinfto Ctolea in 1877, — Order 
of "the Croivu of Ronmanin, founded in 1881 by the king 
of Roiunania. 

Russia, like Prussia, Jin* no very undent orders, though 
entry into all of them creates nobility.—The Order of Si 
Andrew, fcho patron enilit of Ilmsia, founded in 1GDS by 
Peter the Great, is the highest in the empire. It carries 
with it the orders of St Anne, Alexander Nevsky, and 
St StanUUms. Badge, the Russian double-headed eagle 
charged with St Andrew on on azure cross, aucl mir- 
immntcd by the im|ior[al crown .—Order of St Catharine, 
founded by pefcor the Groat in honour of his consort 
Catharine I, in 17U, is now restricted tn ladies .—Order 
of Alcj'tflater JVcvsky, instituted by Catharine I. in 1725 
in honour of Alexander, son of Jamslov, Prince of Nov¬ 
gorod (1240). It ia both civil and military, the latter 
open to no otto under the rank of major'-general— Order 
of St Anne, founded in 1720 by Jliiko Frederick Charles 
Frederick of JIolstein-Gottorp in memory of the Empress 
Anno, and declared a Russian order in 1790 by Paul III, 
—Order of St George, instituted in 1 TIKI by Catharine JI. 
for officers of the army and navy .—Order of St Vladimir, 
founded by Catharine II, in 1782 as an order cf civil and 
military merit- Among other qualifications, "whoever, 
at tlio peril of his life, saves toil lives from lire or wator’ 
limy claim it. 

The Polish orders of the White Eagle, an old order 
supposed to date from 1325, ‘restored. 1 in 1807, St 
Stanislaus, founded by Stanislaus Augustus Poniatuwski 
in 1705, and Military Merit, by Stanislaus Augustus in 
1702 and revived at Warsaw in 1807, were in 1831 united 
■with these of Husain. 

Saxony.— 1 Tho Order of the Crown of Hue wag founded 
in 1807 by King Frederick Augustus, at the suggestion of 
Napoleon I .—Order of Albert the Valor on*, for merit in 
science, art, jmd civil virtue, instituted jjy King John in 
1850 .—Order of St Henry, for merit on the battlefield, 
founded by Augustan III.) king of Poland anil Elector of 
Saxony in 1730 ,—Order of Civil Merit, founded in 1815 
by King IWlerick Augustus on bis restoration.— Order 
of Sidonia, for ladies, rounded in 1870 by King Jolm as a 
reward for feprvioDS during wax 

Sj>:nvr\ has three orders: the Eouble-hcadcd VJhitc 
Raffle, founded by -Milan I, in 1833 to commemorate tho 
re-establishment of tins kingdom, is conferred for services 
tr» the king nr country.—The Cross q f Ttkav o, founded 
ill 1865 by Prince Michael, in for services to the cause 
of Servian indopomlencu.^The Order of St Sara, for 
services to education, literature, or the clmrch, was 
instituted in 18S3, 

Siam. —The Royal Order of the White Elephant was 
instituted in 1801, and consists of five classes. It is the 
highest of ftiame-o orders, and was accented by the 
Empress-Queen Victoria. Radge, a beautifully enamelled 
white clcpfmnt, surrounded by a triple circlet of leaves 
in yellow, red, and green enamel, and surmounted 
by the Siamo&o omvn.-The Order of the Crown, tho 
second order in Siam, instituted by the king of Siam in 
18(19. — Other orders aro Ghulachondus; the Sacral Order, 
said to have been instituted in 1782; and tlio Older of 
ftlaha Chnkmh'i, founded by the king of Siam in I.SA* 
in honour of tho centenary of his capital. 

South and Oentual AmeiuuaN States,—B razil, prior 
to tlio establishment of & republic in 1890, had four 
orders— Order of Pedro (1827); Order of the Southern 
Cross (1822); Older of the Roue (1829), all instituted by 
Rom Pedro I.; and Order of St Benedict of Avis, St 
Jams of the Sword, and of Christ, taken to Brazil when 
a dependency of Portugal, and proclaimed as ‘national 1 
in 1823.—Bolivia and Peru— Leyton of Honour (18(36).— 
Honduras — Order of Santa Rush (1808).—Nicaragua— 
Order of St John of Nicaragua (1857).—Venezuela— 
Order of the Runt of Bolivar (1825). 

Spain.— The Order of Cafalmva was instituted to com¬ 
memorate tho recovery of that town from tho Mqois in 
1147, Convents of nuns wore attached to tlio order in 
1219 and in 1479. In 1523 Charles V. vested in tlio 


I crown of Spain tho grand mastership of tho ordors of 
I Calatraca, Alcantara , and St James. Badge, on a gold 
lozenge a red fleur-de-lis cross ,—Order of St James of 
Composted o, founded in 1175 in honour cf the iclios of 
, the patron saint of Spain, believed to bo preserved at 
I Gompastcllo. It is now purely military. Badge, a red 
enamel eword with Fleur-de-lis hilt, in an oval white 
enamel medallion with a red border .—Order of Alcantara 
(q.v.), instituted in 1177 by Pope Alexander III,, but tlio 
| iwiin .0 Alcantara was only assumed in 1213 on their getting 
. possession of that place. Badgo, same a« Calatrava, but 
! green ,—Order of Our Lady of Montesn, founded in 1317 
liV James IE of Aragon and Valencia.—The Golden 
Fleecy identical with the Austrian order of the same 
name (aeo Golden Fleece ).—Order of Charles the 
Third, founded by that sovereign in 1771 ,—Order of 
Maria Zp«u?a, founded by Charles IV. in 1792 for " noble 
I ladies. 1 — Order of Si JlarmcngUdc, founded by Ferdinand 
1 VII. in 1S14 for officer* of the army and navy.St 
Ferdinandi founded by Ferdinand VII. in 1811 for 
military exploits, includes a class for subaltern officers 
and soldiers .—Isabella the Catholic, founded by Isabella 
of Portugal in 1S15 For defence of the American posses¬ 
sion*.— ]ic)itjiccncit( } established by royjil deoroe in 185(3 
for Jiumaijo and useful public sorvico .—Naval A ferity 
j founded on the ‘ Murine Cross’of 1816, in 186(1— ilfuWtt 
Isabella Louisa, instituted in 1833 to reward the lower 
ranks of officers, in honour of the king’s "august (laugh' 
ter /—Military Merit, founded by Quoon Marin Isabella 
I Louisa in 1864. 

Sweden and Norway.--P refer of the Seraphim, or 
Blue Rilhon, of doubtful origin, but assigned to King 
Magnus (1280), revived in 17-18 by Frcderiok I, It lias 
fcwenty-fouY Wwediah and eight foreign knights, who must 
not bo under rank of lieutenant-general ,—Order of the 
Sivord, or Yellow Ribbon, ascribed tu Gustavua Vasa and 
revived by Frederick I. in 1718.—GrJrr of the Pole Star, 
or Black Ribbon, founded in 17*18 by Frederick I. for civil 
merit ,—Order of Vasa, founded by Ctustnvus III, on his 
coronation in 177G to reward services in developing tho 
natural resources of the country, it has ft green ribbon. 

■ —Order of Charles the Thirteenth, founded by that mou- 
I arch in 1811 for freemasons of high degree. Jfc 1ms a red 
ribbon. This in mem oral >Jt> as tho only knightly order 
into which only freemasons aro admitted .—Ordcr of St 
Olaf, founded by King Oscar in 1847 in memory of Sfc 
Olaf, who in 103.5 threw off the yoke of HentnnVk. Ik 
is open to tho meritorious of all closes. Red ribbon 
with blue and white borders. 

Turkey,--O rdtr of the Nishani Mcdjidi, established by 
Sultan Abd-ul-Mcdjid in 1850 for good conduct in the 
Turkish [service. It has five alnsscs, tho first having 
fifty and tho last six thousand members, not including 
foreigners who may receive 1 it .---Nishani Omanic, in¬ 
stituted in 1802. It has four classen for services to tho 
state, military and civil .—*Nhham Shvfaktd, instituted 
in 1877 for ladies,-to commemorate the ‘Tiujcjah Com¬ 
passionate Fluid* under the auspices of Baroness llimlott- 
(Joutts. 

WOiiTEupEiifi .—Order of the Crown of WMcmbay, 
formed in 181B by the union of nil older order with 
Frederick I,’a Order of Civil Merit of IHOli. It conform 
[laiTOiifll nobility on civilians ,—Order of Frederick, i\ 
military order founded by King William in 183 8 in 
honour of his father.— Urdu 1 of Military Merit, in¬ 
stituted in 17«9 by Duke Charles Kiigfino .—of 
Olya, for ladies, founded by King Cl miles X. in 3871 in 
honour of his qmxm, Olga, ami is bestowed for apcoial 
service hi the field, for both f/exe.s. 

In addition there are many minor governments which 
have orders. Hawaii has tluce, Kamchatnaha (18(15L 
Kalukaua (1874), and JCupiolani (date uncortain). 
Abyssinia, Cambodia, Liberia, Zanzibar, ho. lmye one 
euoli. 

A complotP accoimt of all tlio order#, fully illnshvilod, 
with a complcto bibliogmpliy of the HubjuoL will be 
found in Orders of Chivalry, by Major ?T. II. Law foe uo- 
Ar-cbor (Lom-l. 1887), to which work wo nru indebted for 
much oF our inforumtion. Hoc (lino Julias Ashmole, 
Institution iif the Carter and other Military Orders 
(1693); Clark’s History of the Orders of Knighthood 
(1784); 3 Tail soil, The Orders of Europe ( KS02); Carlislo, 
Foreign Order# of Knighthood (1839); Nicholas, History 
of British Orders of Knighthood (1842); Sir Bernard 
Burke, Booh of the Orders of Knighthood (1858). 
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Orders, Religious. Sec Monauiiism, MILI¬ 
TARY ORDERS. 

Ordinaries. See Heraldry. 

Ordinate. See Geometry. 

Ordination. See Orders (Holy). 
Ordnance. See Cannon, Firearms,Machine 
Gun, Mortar, &c. 

Ordn mice Survey. By this term is under¬ 
stood. the various operations undertaken by the 
British government for preparing maps and plans 
of the whole kingdom and its parts, the term 
‘ ordnance ’ being applied from the fact that during 
its earlier days the survey was carried out under 
the direction of the Master-goneml of tlm Ordnance, 
The idea of a general map of any portion of the 
country to be executed by the government was 
Jlrsl proposed after the rebellion in 1745, when the 
want of any reliable map of the northern parts of 
Hcoblancl was much folt by the ollicers in command 
of the royal troops. Its execution was entrusted 
to Lieu tenant- general Watson, the deputy quarter- 
master of North Britain ; but it- was mostly carried 
out by Major-general Roy, an officer of engineers. 
The drawing, an a scale of 1 j inch to the mile, was 
completed in 1755; bub, in consequence of the wav 
which broke out in that year, was never published. 
In 1784, with the object of calculating the dillcr- 
encG of longitude between Hie observatories of 
London ami Paris, a base-line was measured by 
General Hoy, it. 1C., on Hounslow Heath, from 
which started a series of triangles extending to 
Dover, This triftngiilabion was connected with 
tliab carried out in Franco in 1786. Tho govern¬ 
ment shortly afterwards decided on having, for 
military purposes, a general savvey on the Pinch 
scalo of the United Kingdom, and the triangula- 
lion carried out by General Roy in the south¬ 
eastern counties became the basis of tlio general 
triangula Lion. In 1704 tho survey for the l-inch 
map was begun, and the first sheet wiw published 
in 1801, As tho scries of principal triangles were 
ox bonded westwards towards the Land's Enrl, it 
was thought right to measure another base on 
Salisbury Plain in 1794; and two base-linos for 
verification wore subsequently measured—one in 
1801 at Mister ton Carr, and the oLliev in 1806 on 
liuddkui Marsh, Though first intended chiefly ns 
ft military map, the publication of the survey soon 
created a desire on the part of the public fov'better 
maps, and surveyors wore thou hired to hasten iis 
irogvesfl. This, however, was very slow, tho map 
>uing at one time entirely suspended during the 
war in the beginning of the 19bh century, and oven 
ilia parts which wore executed, having been done 
by contract, were found very inaccurate. Tn this 
condition the survey of England continued during 
the first quarter of the centurysometimes 
delayed by the government} from motives of econ¬ 
omy 1 , at other times urged on by the county gentle¬ 
men, who wished tho map either ns a hunting-map 
or for local im prove man ts. 

In Scotland the principal triangulation was 
bogunin 1809, hub was discontinued in tho follow¬ 
ing year, to enable tho persona who had boon 
employed there to cany forward the subordinate 
triangulatum required for constructing the detail 
maps in England. In 1813 it was resumed, and 
continued steadily up to 1819; a new base-line 
having been measured on Belholvie Links, near 
Aberdeen, in 1817, and the great sector used at 
various staLions, both on tho mainland and in the 
islands, Tn 1820 it was a«am suspended, was 
resumed in 1821 and 1822, ami auew broken oil' in 
1823, tlio largo theodolite being wan led ill order 
to proceed with tho principal triangulation in 
South Britain, In 1824 the survey of Ireland was 
begun, anil nothing more was done in Scotland 
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till 1838, except that some detail surveying for a 
1-inch nmp was continued for a few year* in the 
southern counties, The chief strength of the sur¬ 
veying corps was now transferred to Ireland. A 
nmp of that country was required for the purpose 
of making a valuation which .should form tlio basis 
of certain fiscal arrangements and other improve¬ 
ments which the social evils and anomalies of Ire¬ 
land urgently demanded. For this map a scale of 
6 inches to the mile was adopted, as best suited for 
the purposes in view. On tins scale the whole map 
was completed, and published in 1845, though the 
first portions were in an imperfect form, and need¬ 
ing revision, which was proceeded with in 1873. 

The triangulalien of Scotland was resumed in 
1838, and in 1852 the whole of the primary tr I angu¬ 
lation of the United Kingdom was completed. It 
comprises, in all, 250 trigonometrical stations, and 
tlio average length of die sides of the triangles is 
35 4 miles, the longest being that from Scaw Fell to 
Slievc Donavil, winch measures 111 miles. During 
the tri angulation of Ireland a base-line had Iwen 
measured on the border of Lough Foyle. As a tesL 
on the general accuracy of the Lriangulalion the 
length of this base was afterwards calculated 
through the series of triangles from the base on 
Salisbury Plain; tho length so found diilered from 
the measured base by only a little more than 5 
inches. The distance apart of these Iwo buses is 
about 3G0 miles, and their length about 41,641 mid 
36,578 feet respectively, 

Tho survey of Ireland having been finished in 
1840, surveys for a 6-inch map were begun for the 
nor thorn portions of England which had not been 
previously mapped on the 1-indi scale. In 1841 
some secondary operations for a map of Scotland, 
also on a O-ineh scale, were begun, but proceeded 
so slowly that in ]S50 only tho map of Wigtown¬ 
shire and some parts of Lewis were completed. 
Much dissatisfaction having been expressed in 
Scotland by the press and public bodies as to tho 
slow progress of dm map and the G-ineh scale on 
which only it was published, a committee of the 
House of Commons (Lord Elcho’s) recommended 
in 1851 the 6-inch maps to be stopped, and the 
1-inch map completed ns speedily as possible. 
This change produced much discussion as to the 
relative value of tho 1-inch mid 6-inch scales then 
in use, mul the expediency of adopting a still larger 
scale iw more valuable to the public. Chou bu s 
were issued, asking tho opinion of various public 
bodies, and of scientific and practical men, ns to 
the proper scale for a great national survey. The 
great preponderance of opinion was in favour of a 
scale of -rrpVzr nature, or nearly 1 inch to the 
aero. This scalo was therefore ordered by a 
treasury minute of IStli May 1855 (Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’s), and though subsequently stopped, in con¬ 
sequence of a. motion by Biv Denham Norreys in 
tlio House of Commons in June 1857, was again 
recommended by a royal commission {December 
1857), and ordered to be resumed by another 
treasury minute (llbli September 1858). In 1861 
a select committee was again appointed, ami 
reported that it is desirable that the cadastral 
survey on the scales directed by the treasury 
minute of the TStli May 1855 he extended Lo those 
portions of the United Kingdom that have been 
surveyed on tlio scalo of 1 inch to the mile only. 
This recommendation was presently adopted by 
the government, and the survey lias been com¬ 
pleted on the following scales: Towns linving 
4000 ov move inhabitants are surveyed on a scale 
of of the linear measurement, which is 
equivalent to 126*72 inches bo a mile, or one inch 
to 418 feet; parishes (in cultivated districts) tbVu 
of the linear mmsuroment, equal to 25*3*44 incheB 
to a mile, or one square inch loan acre; counties 
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on a scale of G inches to a mile; kingdom, a 
general map 1 inch to a mile. 

The sheets of the 1-inch map join together, so 
as to form a complete map of the whole kingdom. 
This is true also of the sheets on the 0-incli and 
TjtiV* scales of each county, but the sheets of 
dilftjienb counties, except when drawn to the same 
meridian, are not connected, The Wju scale 
also applies only to cultivated, populous, and 
mineral districts; the Highlands of Scotland, and 
other extensive moorland and uncultivated tracts, 
being only surveyed on the 0-inch scale. 

The scale, originally 1 inch to a mile, was 
increased to 6 inches to a mile when the survey 
readied Yorkshire and Lancashire; these counties 
being done on that scale as well as on the 1-inch 
scale. The remaining counties of England were 
done on tho scale of 25 inches to a mile fov culti¬ 
vated districts, and on G inches to the mile for the 
uncultivated and moorland districts. "When Eng¬ 
land was completed a rc-Survey was begun on the 
25-inch scale of those counties which had only been 
surveyed cn tlie 1-inch scale. Tho sheets on Uie 
scale of 20 inches to a mile (called parish maps) 
are reduced by photography, and issued on the 
scale of 6 inches to a mile (county maps). Tho 
1-inch maps are again reduced Ivy photography 
from tho 6-incli, and are being published in outline 
only and also with hills.—The survey of the whole 
of Scotland was completed in 1S77* and the maps 
for the whole area, on cither the 25-inch or G-inch 
scales, have been published. On the 1-inch scale 
two editions are published, one in outline only and 
another with hills,—In Ireland, as stated, the 
O-inch maps have been long published, and arc 
now in process of revision, and a survey on the 
25-inch scale has been commenced. A 1-incli map 
of the whole in outline, and, with the exception 
of a few sheets, an edition with hills have been 
published. In all the three kingdoms plans of 
many of the towns on the 10 ami u feet scale are 
also published. 

The sketch now given of the history of this 
great national undertaking will show that it has 
been conducted at dillercnb times on different 
scales and plans, and that the By stem now pursued 
was only adopted after much discussion both in 
parliament and out of doors. Tho map was origin¬ 
ally begun as a military map, and the scale of 
1 inch to the mile chosen, without considering 
whether some other scale would not oiler greater 
advantage*. Many now think that a scale a little 
larger, and an aliquot part of nature, such as 
Tuiijp* < J >’ about 1J inch to the mile, would have 
been preferable for the small map; in which case 
a scale of y^lhnr of nature, or about GJ inches, 
might liave been chosen fur the intermediate, 
instead of the G-inch ^alo selected nb liisb for 
mere local purposes in Ireland. 13o this as it may, 
the arguments in favour uf the 1-inch map are 
that it is the most convenient both as a general 
and travelling map. For general views of the 
structure of a country, the distribution and rela¬ 
tions of its mountains, plains, valleys, and rivura, 
the 1-mcli is admitted to be superior to the G-inch, 
and thus better adapted iu the fust, instance for 
laying out roads, railways, or other extensive public 
works, or for the publication of a general geological 
survey. Such a map, on the other hand, is on too 
.small a scale to admit of correct measurements of 
small distances; it is in some respects a generalised 
picture and not a correct plan, The G-inch maps 
were at first selected in Ireland as the smallest size 
on which correct measurements of distances and 
areas could be made. On tlmm every house and 
fmlcl, and almost every tree or bush, might be laid 
down. Hence they are superior for working out 
details, as in minuto surveys of railways ar roads, 


or the complex geological structure of rich mineral 
districts. On such sheets, lot), a proprietor or 
fanner muy find every held laid down, and tlie 
relative heights indicated by contour lines, and 
may therefore use them for drainage and other 
improvements. It 1ms also been proposed to use 
these G-inch maps as a record of sales or encum¬ 
brances of land, thus lessening the cost and simpli¬ 
fying the transfer of property. On tho other hand, 
their size unfits them for most of the purposes for 
which the 1-incli map is useful, and the contour 
lines give a fur less vivid and correct impression of 
tiie ]my»ical features of a country than the hill 
sketching of the 1-inch map. Most of tho pur¬ 
poses of the G-inch plans live attained in a still 
more perfect manner from the 25-inch plans or 
cadastral survey. This lust name is taken from 
the French cadastre ( 1 a register of lands'), and is 
delined (in the liccucU dcs Lois, &c.) as a plan 
from which tho area of land may be computed, 
and from which its revenue may no valued. The 
purposes Lo which those large plans may bu applied 
are as estate plans, for managing, draining, ami 
otherwise improving land, for facilitating its trans¬ 
fer by registering sales or encumbrances ; and as 
public maps, according to which local or general 
taxes may he raised, and roads, railways, canals, 
anti other public works 3akl out and executed. In 
1870 the Ordnance Survey was transferred from tho 
control of the War Olltce to that of the Ollico of 
Works, and in 1800 to the newly-instituted Board 
of Agriculture. 

Nearly nil civilised states have produced trigono¬ 
metrical surveys, many of them of great excellence 
as scientific works. r l v lie most important are: 

Austria, TE & niT or ‘3147 indies to a mile. 

Belgium, * 0 ino or U’ltW Indies to a mllfl. 

Dcmimik, * n ji ntT or ‘702 inches to ft mile. 

Frfiuctv or -702 Judies lo a uilJfi, and u minced ump, 
tojAjuo or *1207 inches ton mile. 

Germany, TDI / a ,„t or *0830 inches to n mile; also Sl J 0H or 2Ti!iJ 
inches to a mile. 

lialy, uhtjo nr 2-531 Inclm* to a mile; nlsu i^nn or '03I1U 
inches to a mile. 

Netherlands, * Dj >iqn nr 1‘2G7 Inches ton mile. 

Norway mnl Sweden, qmnVnn or ‘IBS Indies Lo n mile. 

Switzerland, or 2T*3J Inches Ion mile, 

United States, from T9 |fa p or ‘G Inches to n mile, lo 5J j,biD 
or ‘25 indies to urn i lo. 

! The Const and Geodetic Survey of the United 
Slates, which was authorised iu 1807, but not 
really begun till 1817, is a work of enormous ex¬ 
tent, great accuracy, and minute detail, The full 
organisation of the survey was mainly due to A. 1). 
Bncho (ipv,), The genera] ebnri* are published tm 
a scale of -o^nr U1 ‘ 4^ ia lv mile; tho 

harbours and ports mins or 3£ of an inch Lo a mile, 
A vastly gienter undertaking, tho triangnlalion of 
the whole area of the republic, has been more 
recently begun. The groat Trigonometrical Survey 
of India wan commenced in 1832; and the year 
1880-81 witnessed the completion of the principal 
triaiiguhitioii of all India, Thu maps arc published 
on various scales, those of the Trigonometrical 
Survey being on a scale of <>r ‘‘25 inches to 

ft mile, whilst maps on both larger and smaller 
scales are published for revenue and special pur¬ 
poses. 

Tlie Geological Survey of the Uni led Kingdom, 
though under a dillerenl department of government 
(Science rind Art), may be shortly noticed hero. 
Tho English survey, begun in 1832, was completed 
on the scale of 1 inch lo a mile (solid geology), and 
the Drift survey proceeded with. Tho Limn survey 
was begun in 1840, but was subsequently suspended 
till 1845. It was completed in 1887, and Urn whole 
of the maps are now jmblishcd. In 1854 tlie survey 
nyob extended lo Scott and, Tho southern half uf the 
country has been completed, and tho mapping cf 
the Highlands is now in progress, The suvveya 
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are made on the G-inoh maps* in the parts of the 
country whore these exist, hub the results are 
published on the 1-indr scale only, except some 
of the mineral districts, which arc issued also on 
the 0-inch scale, Besides rhe maps, sheets of 
BWjfcimiH, horizontal and vertical, with valuable 
memoirs, and monographs on fossils, are also pub¬ 
lished ; and a general index map, scale 4 miles to 
an inch, is in progress. A survey of the AYest 
Indies Ims been carried out, and memoirs descrip¬ 
tive of the geology of Trinidad, Jamaica, and 
British Guiana have been published. The geologi¬ 
cal survey of Canada and that of India, arc vast 
undertakings in progress; also government geo¬ 
logical and mining surveys are in progress in 
the Australian colonies. See the articles Con¬ 
tour Lines, Mae, Surveying ; Colonol AVhifco's 
Ordnance purvey of the United Kingdom (Ed in, 
1886). 

Ortloviciail» a name sometimes given to a 
geological formation intermediate between Cam¬ 
brian and Silurian ; otherwise accounted the Lower 
Silurian strata. It is so called from the Ordovices, 
an ancient British tribe. 

Ore-deposits, Any mineral winch is obtained 
by mining, and which contains a workable pro¬ 
portion of a metal, is called by miners an ore. 
Ores aio met with in various forms and positions 
in the earth’s crust. Sometimes they are found 
in gravel, eaiul, and other alluvial deposits. 
Examples of Ibis class are afforded by the pincers 
of California (see Gold), the now exhausted tin- 
stream works of Cornwall, ami the hog iron ores 
of various localities. In other cases the ores occur 
disseminated through igneous anil sedimentary 
rooks. Tin ore and magnetic iron ore are fre¬ 
quently met with in this form, When the whole 
rock is permeated with mineral matter, accumu¬ 
lated in minute veins, the deposit is termed a stock’ 
work. Examples of such deposits of tin ore occur 
at Carclaso find other places in Cornwall, and at 
Altonberg in Saxony. Again, the ores may occur 
in detached masses. Such, for instance, are the 
red luniuatite deposits of Ulvevslon in Lancashire, 
the brown lu cm a tile ol the Forest of Dean, the iron 
mountains of Gallivant and Tuborg in Sweden, 
and of Missouri. The ores may occur in regular 
parallel beds (kqq Mining ) or seams interpolated 
between rocks of sedimentary origin, as iu the ease 
of tho ironstone of the coal-measures, and in that 
of the cupriferous shale of Mansfeld in Prussian 
tiaxony, a seam not more than 5 inches thick which 
has been worked without interruption since tho 
12th century. Lastly, ores aro met with in tabular 
masses, known as Mineral veins or lodes, differing 
in character from the enclosing rocks. The simplest 
classification of ore-deposits is that based on their 
form, into two divisions: (1) tabular deposits, a 
class subdivided Into (a) beds, whether inter- 
stratified or superficial, and (&) lodes; and (2) non- 
tabular deposits, or mosses. 

A lode is usually defined as a repository of 
mineral matter which fills more or loss completely 
a former fissure, Though this definition is un¬ 
doubtedly true in most cases, deposits aro occasion¬ 
ally met with in which the rook at tlie sides of the 
fissure, having been so altered ns to vender it worth 
working, should be considered as part of the lode. 
These exceptional enses are included in a more 
general definition propounded by Dr C. Le Neve 
Posler, who regards lodes as tabular deposits of 
mineral, which nave keen formed subsequently to 
the rocks by which they are surrounded. Lodes 
aro very variable in thickness, from a mere film up 
to 150 feet or more. Their longitudinal extent is 
equally variable. The great Mother Lode of Cali¬ 
fornia lias been traced Tor a distance of 70 miles, 
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In tabular deposits, whether beds or lodes, two 
dimensions predominate, and tbc third or smallest 
dimension, the perpendicular distance between the 
two bounding planes, is termed the thickness. 
Tho adjacent reckon both sides of these two planes 
is termed the country; the portion on which llm 
deposit lies is the foot-wall, and that covering it is 
the hanging-wall. With beds or seams, these are 
known as the floor or rao/respectively. The strike 
of a deposit is the angle formed with the meridian 
by the direction of a horizontal line drawn in the 
middle plane, and its dip is the inclination down¬ 
wards measured in degrees from the horizontal. 
As the dip of lodes is usually considerable, it is 
sometimes measured from the vertical, and ia then 
termed underlie or hade. The portion of a mineral 
deposit occurring at the surface is known as the 
outcrop , basset, or (in the United States) apex. 
The contents of lodes vary, some parts containing 
worthies* vein-matter or gauguc, others being Altai 
with ore. The productive portions are termed 
courses , bunches, shoots (U.fL chutes), or pipes of 
ore. Cross-courses lire veins with a direction nearly 
at right angles to the chief lodes of any particular 
mining district. Experiences shows that the pro¬ 
ductiveness of lodes is affected by intersection with 
other veins, by the nature of the adjacent rock, unit 
by changes of dip or of strike. 

The origin of mineral veins is a much debated 
subject which 1ms long occupied the attention of 
geologists. All the theories which have at various 
, times been brought forward assume in the first 
place that a fissure lias been formed in the earth's 
crust. This fissure has, it is thought, been filled 
up by mechanical action causing the attrition of 
the Bides, by sublimation, by injection of molten or 
plastic material from below, as in the case of dykes 
of eruptive rock, or, lastly, by depositions from 
solution, coming from above, from below, or from 
the Bides, The last mentioned, known ns the 
lateral secretion theory* has received great sup¬ 
port by the researches of Prof. I‘\ Sandbergor. 
Tli use 'researches have shown tho presence of the 
common heavy metals in locks belonging to every 
geological period. Copper, tin, lead, zinc, cobalt, 
and nickel have been a elected in silicates (mica, 
aiigite, and olivine), occurring as component 
mmorals of tire commonest rocks. Prof. Sniul- 
borger therefore concludes that these inet-ala have 
1 beon dissolved out and deposited in fissures. 

The subject of mineral deposits is systematically 
treated in J. A, Phillips’ Treatise on Ore-deposits 
(Loud. 1884), in which a full bibliography of the 
subject will be found. The reduction of arcs is 
discussed under Metallurgy, and under tbe names 
: of the several metals. 

Oregon* one of the Pacific states of the Amer¬ 
ican Union, is in 42 3 —46 Q N. lab and 110° 40'—124° 
45' AY. long, and is hounded N. copyright igpt u.s. 
i by ’Washington, E. by Idaho, and *>y J < n* Uppiw»*t 
8. by California and Nevada. compnuy. 

Area, 90)080 sq. in., or almost twice that of England. 
Oregon on tlie west is li totally rock-bound by 
the Coast Kan go of moun turns, having, however, 
numerous indentations which furnish good harbours 
for sea-going vessels. The Columbia III v or ft I lords 
tho largest and deepest entrance. Seventy miles 
cast of the Coast Range is the Cascade Range, 
rising to a height of GOOD to 8000 feet, and at 
almost regular intervals surmounted by snow¬ 
capped peaks of nearly double that altitude. From 
tlie Cascade Ilango eastward to tho Blue Moun¬ 
tains, about 70 miles, and farther on to the eastern 
boundary of the slate, the surface is diversified by 
mountains and valleys, rolling plains, and table¬ 
lands. Here the soil and climate are suitable for 
agriculture aiuV grazing. In AYestern Oregon is 
the AVillaiucbta valley, 130 miles long and 00 nules 
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'wide, every foot oF which is amble anil fertile;— 
adapted by soil and climate to grain and fruit, 
'the valley is situated between the Coast Range 
innl the Cascade Range of mountains. South of 
tkiis are the Umpqua and Rogue River valleys, 
luotli of wliicli produce large quantities of fiuit. 

The climate of Oregon is mild, in spite of its 
northerly situation, owing Jirst to the oceanic cur¬ 
rent from Japan, which, stinting with a tempera- 
ture of 90°, is from 49 s to iH g nil* the coast here. 
Moreover, the cold Arctic winds are warded oil’ by 
the Cascade Range, and no blizzard can cross the 
Rocky Mountains. The range of temperature from 
summer to winter is small. On the coast the 
climate is mild and varies little, but there is fog 
in summer and excessive min in winter; in the 
^Villamotte valley the summers are pleasant, the 
winters wet, and spring and autumn foggy in tbe 
mornings; the Umpqua valley has a delightful 
climate, with some snow in winter; and the same, 
with greater heat and cold, is Line of the Itogue 
River valley, tho lake region in the south-east, and 
Eastern Oregon, where there is a good deal of 
snow in winter. The average mean temperature is 
«>° F., the rainfall 36 inches—17 at Unkville, in 
the interior, and 59 nt Astoria, on the coast 

The grain-crops of Oregon are wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, and make, in this order. Flax¬ 
seed,hay, potatoes, tobacco, and hop3 (principally 
along the rivers Willamette and Mackenzie) are 
also raised. From three to four million pounds of 
butter ami cheese are produced annually. Great 
quantities of fruit, both green and dried, me 
annually shipped from the state, especially from 
the western districts; but in Eastern Oregon, loo, 
excellent Fruit is produced, and, as the bunch-grass 
is fast disappearing, and the herds of cattle are 
diminishing, agricultural and horticultural pursuits 
arc receiving more attention. The lands beat 
suited for fruit-farming arc mainly limited to the 
valleys and foot-hills; hut these are of vast extent, 
and the extreme richness of the soil and the mild¬ 
ness of the climate make the state's productive 
powers almost inconceivably great. The demand 
abroad for Oregon fruits more than doubled annu¬ 
ally from 1885 to 1890. Tbe most successful fruits 
are the Italian prtina, apples (Oregon is called ' the 
land of red apples’}, pears, peaches, grapes, and 
cherries (the Royal Ann cherries grow too large for 
one bite). The wealth of Oregon in timber is 
re malleable. The Oregon Pacific llail road, in 
crossing the Cascade Range, passes through a great 
timber belt extending for 90 continuous miles ; and 
it is stated that careful examination shows in one 
locality enough timber on one square mile to 
simply for twenty years a mill cutting 150,000 feet 
a day. 

Among the other industries of Oregon may be 
mentioned the catching and tinning or salmon 
(430,000 cases were shipped from the Columbia 
[liver in 1890), the rearing of sheep (Eastern 
Oregon produces large cimiutities of wooL of good 
quality), and mining, The minerals of the state 
comprise coal (20,600 Ions in 1885), iron ore, gold 
(14,905 ounces), copper, nickel, quicksilver, fire¬ 
clay, chrome, silver, manganese, zinc, lead, and 
platinum. Trade is facilitated by numerous lines 
of railway, and tlie navigable livers have stearners 
running all the year. In 1891 there were three 
through lines connecting Oregon with tho east and 
south, and another was in cons (ruction. 

Under tho title of Oregon was formerly included 
all the land between the Rocky Mountains and tho 
Pacific Ocean north of 42° N. lab. John Jacob 
Astor established Astoria (q.v,) in 1811; in 1813 
it was sold to the North-western Fur Company, 
and it afterwards passed into tbe possession of the 
Hudson Hay Company. Great Britain's claim to 
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the territory was based on Drake's discovery of 
the coast in 1579, Cook’s visit to Juan de Fnca 
Strait in 1778, the explorations of Captain John 
Monies in 1788-89, and Vancouver's survey of 
the entire coast fiom 30° to 60° N, lat., and dis¬ 
covery and ascent of the Columbia River, in 1792. 
A treaty of joint occupation was agreed to between 
Britain and the United Slates in 1818, and endured 
until 1846. Settlement by tho New Englanders 
began in 1832, and an Indian mission was planted 
at Salem by the Methodists in 1834. Tho Oregon 
question was a prominent feature of the presidential 
contest in 1844, Tn 18*10 the dispute was eom- 
rromised, the boundary line with British America 
►eing fixed at 49° N. lat. Oregon became a terri¬ 
tory in 1848, and, with reduced limits, a slate iu 
1859. Tb lias thirty -oho counties, and fiends one 
representative to congress. The judges of tho 
supreme court are elected by popular vote. The 
total value of property in 1890 was $115,000,000. 
The public school system consists of district schools 
(1(193 organised districts in 1890, with 1499 school- 
lionscs nml 2566 teachers) free to all between tho 
ages of four and twenty, tins state university at 
| Eugene, the stato agricultural college at Corvallis, 
and four normal schools, besides institutions for 
the blind, deaf and dumb, aiul orphans. There 
are also thirty-three private and denominational 
institutions. 'Uic principal cities arc Portland, 
the metropolis (pop., with suburbs, 75,000), Salem, 
the capital (12,000), Astoria and Albany (7009), 
ami Eugene (4000). Pop. of the state (I860) 
52.464; (1880) 174,768; (1890)313,767. 

Oregon River. Sue Columbia. 

Orel, a town of Russia, stands on the Oka, 222 
miles by rail SSW. of Moscow, 1ms manufactures 
of ropes, tallow, bricks, machinery, and verdigris, 
and a busy trade in grain, ropes, and tallow. It 
was burned down in 1848 ami again in 1858. Pop. 
(1883) 76,601—The (forcmmcnl of Orel, an agri¬ 
cultural and busy industrial region, has an niea of 
18,030 sq. in., and a pop. (1883) of 1,918,342, 

Orcllniin* See Amazon. 

OrolU, K A.spA u VON, scholar, was born at 
Zurich, 13th February 1787. Ordained in 1806, ho 
next year became a Reformed preacher nb Bergamo; 
in 1813 a teacher in the can tonal school at Coins; 
in 1819 professor at Zurich, and iu 1833 professor 
of Classical Pliilology.in the newly-founded univer¬ 
sity. lie died at Zurich, Gth January 1819. Orelli 
edited many classical an linn s with great learning, 
Rude, and acute discrimination, iu particular Romeo 
(1837-38), Tacitus (1846-47), and Cicero {1826-3]). 
His Onomasticon Tnllianum (1836-38) and hi- 
ficriptionum Latimrum tided arum Coded io (1828) 
also deserve mention. 

Orelli, Konrad von, theologian, was horn at 
Zurich, 25th January 1840, ami studied at Lausanne, 
Zurich, Erlangen, and especially theology at 
Tiihingcn, and oriental languages at Leipzig, in 
1869 he became orphan-house preacher at Zurich, 
pyivat'dncc.nt in 1871, professor extra-ordinary of 
Theology nt Basel in 1873, ami ordinary ] no lessor 
there in 1881. Among his writings are Jh'v AH - 
feaUmciiilidtc Weimttfung von ifcr Volina!muj ibn 
Gottcarcioha (1882; Lug. trims. 1885) and admir¬ 
able Commentaries on Isaiah (1887; trails. 1889), 
Jeremiah (1887), Ezekiel ami the Twelve Minor 
Prophets (1888). 

Orenburg’, a town of Euiopean Russia, stands 
on the liver Ural, by mil 727 miles KHE. of 
Moscow. Founded (1743) os a frontier fortress, 
it is now of importance for its commerce only; it 
imports cotton, silk-aluAs, caltlo, hides, &c. from 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Tashkent, Corn, metals, 
sugar, woven goods are the principal exports. The 
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town possesses an arsenal and two military schools. 
Pop. (1882) 42,123.—The government lias an area 
of 73,71)4 sq. ni. and a pop. of 1,198,360, of very 
mixed races, Bashkirs (246,000) and Cossacks 
(229,000) predominating 

Orcnso, capital of a Galician province of Spain, 
near the frontier of Portugal, on the left bank of 
the Miniio, and 60 miles from its mouth, It has 
hot sulphurous springs, and manufactures woollens, 
linens, and chocolate. Pop. 13,21)1. 

Ol*0.0<lai>line^ a genus of trees of the natural 
order Lauruceie, sometimes called Mountain Laurel. 
0. opifera is a native of the countries on tiie lower 
part of Dig Amazon. A volatile oil obtained from 
the hark is used as a liniment, and when kept for 
a short tiino deposits a great quantity of camphor. 
O , cujmlaris is a very large tree with strong-scented 
wood, the hark of which yields the cinnamon of 
Mauritius, It grows also in Bourbon and Mada¬ 
gascar. O, ftelcns, a native of the Canaries, has 
wood ( Til-wood) of a most disagreeable odour. O. 
bit!fata, found at the Cape of Good Hope, is also 
remarkable for the disagreeable odour of its wood, 
the Stink-wood of the colonials; but it is hard, 
durable, beautiful, takes an excellent polish, and 
is used in shipbuilding. 

Oi'COCloiltN* nil extinct family of ungulates, the 
remains of which occur in the Tertiary deposits of 
North America. 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Cly bom nostril. 
"When his father was murdered by his mother ami 
her paramour ACgisthus lie was saved by his sister 
Electra, who sent him secretly Lo Pliocis to the 
court of Slrophiiis, husband of Agamemnon’a sister, 
Iloro lie formed a romantic friendship with the king’s 
son, Pylades, and as soon as he had grown up the 
pair wont secretly to Argos, and slow Olytmnmofitm 
and Afigistlius. Madness seized him after the 
matricide, ami ho ilcd from land to land, ever 
haunted by tbe avenging Erinnyes or Luries. At 
Athens, whither ho had lied by advice of Apollo, 
ho was purged of guilt by the Areoiiagns, Learn- 
ing from Apollo, according to another story, that 
lie could only recover from his madness by carry¬ 
ing oil' the statue of Artemis from the Taiiric 
ChemonesiiB, lie journeyed thither along with 
Pylades, but tbe friends were seized by the natives 
to be Ruerifiecd to Artemis, Her priestess Iphigenia 
recognised lior brother in Orestes, and all three 
escaped together, carrying the statue with thorn. 
Orestes recovered his father's‘kingdom at Myceme, 
slew NeoptolcmiiH, and married his wife IFermiono, 
who had lieen formerly promised to himself. The 
story of Orestes a Horded a favourite theme to the 
great tragedians—to Aiscliylits in the extant 
trilogy, the Oredcia: Agamemnon, Ckoepkori , and 
Emnenidcs; to Sophocles in his Electra; to 
Euripides in his Orestes and Electro f. See Rocker, 
Die Qrcslcs-sagc dcr Gricchcn (Wittenberg, 1858). 

Ol'flUl, MATJIIH9 JtWElMl Bonaventurk, 
founder of the science of toxicology, was bom at 
Mahon in Minorca, 24th April 1787, and studied at 
Valencia, Barcelona, and Paris (whither ho was 
sent by the junta of his province)* In October 
1811 lie received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and immediately commenced a private course of 
lectures on chemistry, botany, ami anatomy, which 
was largely attended, and, along will) Ids successful 
practice, soon rendered him famous. In 1813 
appeared the first edition of his celebrated work on 
poisons, entitled Truitt de Toxicologic Gen (rale 
(Pavia). In 1819 ho was created a citizen of Franco, 
and became professor of Jurisprudence; and in 1823 
lie was transferred to the chair of Chemistry, to 
which in 1831 was added tlm deans!} ip of the 
faculty. On the outbreak of tho revolution of 
1848 lie was deprived of his place in the medical 


faculty on account of bis conservative opinions, 
but retained his professorship. Ho died at Paris, 
March 12, 1853. Other works were on medical 
chemistry {1S17) and on forensic medicine (1825). 
He also contributed largely to various journals, 
dictionaries, ami encyclopedias. 

Orforil. Sec Walpole, 

Organ (Gr. organon, f an instrument ’), ft 
musical instrument played by keys, and generally 
also by pedals, ami consisting of metal and wood 
pines, which sound by wind stored in bellows, and 
admitted into them at will. The following descrip¬ 
tion is necessarily restricted to the most funda¬ 
mental aiTftngcnicn ts of Ibis very complicated 
instrument. As met with in cathedrals and largo 
churches, the organ comprises four or sonic times 
live departments, each in most respects a separate 
instrument with its own mechanism, called respec¬ 
tively tbe great-organ, the choir-organ, the swell- 
organ, the pcdalorgan, and sometimes the solo- 
organ . Each has its own keyboard, but the 
different keyboards are brought into juxtaposition, 
so as to be under the control of one performer. 
Keyboards played by the bands are called manuals ; 
by the feet, pcthtls. Three manuals, belonging to 
the cboir, great, and swell organs respectively, rise 
above each other like steps in front of the per¬ 
former, while the pedals by which tlic pedal-organ 
is played arc placed on a level with his feet. The 
condensed air supplied by the bellows is conveyed 
through a itind-trunk into a wind-chest, Erich 
department of the organ, it may be mentioned, lias 
its wind-chest. Attached to the upper part of the 
wind-cheat is tho upper hoard, an ingenious con- 
trivaneo for conveying tbe wind at pleasure to any 
individual pipe, or pipes, exclusively of fclie rest. 
In the upper board are set the pipes, of which a 
number of di He rent quality, ranged behind each 
other, belong to each jwte, Beneath tbe upper 
hoard is a row of parallel grooves^ running horizon¬ 
tal ly hack wards, corresponding each to one of the 
keys of tho instrument. On any of the keys being 
pressed down, a valve is opened which supplies 
wind lo Lho groove belonging lo it. The various 
pipes of each key stand in a line directly above Us 
groove, aiul the upper surf ace of the groove is per¬ 
forated with holes bored upwards to them. Were 
this the whole mechanism of the sound-board the 
wind on entering tiny groove would penetrate all 
the pipes of that groove ; there is, however, in the 
upper hoard another scries of horizontal grooves at 
right angles to those beneath, supplied with cross¬ 
slides, which can ho drawn out or pished in at 
pleasure by a mechanism worked by the draw-slops 
placed within the player’s reach. Encli slide is 
perforated with holes, which, when it is drawn out, 
completo the communication between the wind- 
chest anil the pipes: the comm unication with 
the pipes immediately above ary slide being, 
on the other hand, closed up when the Blide 
is pushed in. The pipes above each slide form 
a continuous set of one particular quality, and 
each sot of pipes is^ called a stop. Each depart¬ 
ment of the organ is supplied with a number of 
stops, producing sounds of different quality. The 
great-organ, some of whoso pipes appear ay show- 
pipes in front of the instrument, contains the 
main body and force of the organ. Behind it 
stands the choir-organ, whose tones are less 
powerful, and move fitted to accompany the voice, 
A bo vo the choir-organ is the swell-organ t whose 
ripcs arc enclosed in a wooden box with a front of 
oiivro-boards like Venetian blinds, which limy be 
made to open and shut by a pedal, with a view of 
producing crescendo and diminuendo effects. The 
pedal-organ is some limes placed in an entire state 
behind fclie choir-organ, and sometimes divided and 
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ft part arranged on each side. The most usual 
compos of the manuals is from C on the second 
lino he low the bass sfcalF to F above the third 
ledger lino over the treble staff'j and the compass 
of tiio pedals is from the same C to the F between 
fcho bass and treble .staves—i.e. two octaves and a 
half. The real com pass of notes is, as will be seen, 
much greater. 

Orffanpipea vary much in form and material, hut 
belong to two great classes, known as flue-pipes and 
reed-pipes, A section of one of the former 
is represented in the figure. Its essential 
parts are the fool «, the body b } aiul a Hat 
plate c, called the lunguogo, extending 
nearly across the pipe at the point of junc¬ 
tion of foot an(Mindy. There is an open¬ 
ing, tie, in the pipe, at the snot where the 
language is discontinuous, The wind ad- 
& milted into the foot rushes through the 

narrow' slit at d, and, in impinging against 
c c » imparts ft vibratory umtiun to the column 
\ 7 i *H r * n ^ ie l>H >e » lhe result of which is a 

\af musical note, dependent for its* pitch on 

\J the length of that column of air, and con¬ 

sequently on tile length of the body of the 
pipe : by doubling the length of the |bpo we obtain 
a note of half the pitch, oy lower bv an octavo. 
Such is the general principle of fill line-pipes, 
whether of wood or of metal, subject to consider¬ 
able diversities of detail. Metal pipes have gener¬ 
ally a cylindrical section, wooden pipes a square 
or oblong section. A Hue-pipe may be stopped at 
me upper end by a plug called a tampion, the effect 
nf which is to lower the pitch an octave, the vibrat¬ 
ing column of air being doubled in length, n* it lm* 
to traverse the pipe twice before making its exit. 
Tipea are sometimes half-stopped, having a kind of 
chimney at fclie top. The reed-pipe consists of a 
reed placed inside a metallic pipe. This real in a 
twbfc of vnetrd, with VYic hunt ’portent ftway, and a 1 
tongue or spring put in its place. The lmvev end 
of the tonguo is free, the upper end attached to the 
top of the reed ; by the admission of air into the 
pipe the tongue 5s made to vibrate, and, in striking 
cither the edge of the road or tho air, produces a 
musical note, dependent for its pitch on the length 
of the tongue, iLs quality being determined to n 
great extent by the length and form of the pipe or 
bell within which the reed is placed. When the 
vibrating tongue does not strike the edge of the 
reed, but the air, we have what is called the free 
reed, mini lav to what is in use in the Harmonium 
(q-v.). To describe the pitch of an organ-pipe 
terms are used derived from the standard length of 
tm open fine-pipe of that pitch. The largest pipe 
in use is the 32 feet C, which is an octave below 
fclie lowest C of the modern pianoforte. There is, 
however, now in the new Sydney organ a pedal 
stop 64-feet tone. By a 32-fcet or 16-feet atop 
wc mean one whoso lowest note in produced hv n 
pipe 32 feet or 16 feet in length. 

X'ho stops of fin organ do not always produce the 
note properly belonging to the key struck; some¬ 
times they give a note an octave, or, in the pedal- 
organ, even tw-o octaves lower, and sometimes one 
of the harmonica higher in pitch. Compound or 
mixture stops have several pipes to each key, cor¬ 
responding to the different harmonica of the ground- 
tone. ' Them is an oinifuua variety in the number 
and lands of stops in different organs; some are, 
and some are not con tinned through the whole 
ivuige of manual or pedal, 801110 of the more 
important stops nvo called open or stopped dit unison. 

(a term which implies that they extend throughout 
the whole compass of the keybonid). The stops on 
oil organ are principally of 8 feet in the manuals. 1 
Iho dulctaixt is an S-fcefc manual stop, of small 1 
diameter, so called from the sweetness of its Lone. 1 i 

Among the reed-stops arc the clarion, oboe, bassoon, 
vox humanu, trumpet or posaiute, and trombone or 
ophicleiilc, deriving their names from real or fan¬ 
cied resemblances to LlicSG instruments and to Lhe 
human voice. Of the compound'-stops the most 
prevalent in Britain is the scsqitkdtcra —more fre¬ 
quently called mixture —consisting of three to five 
ranks of open metal pipes, often a 17th, 19th, 
22 d, 26tli, and 29th from the ground-lone. The 
resources of the organ arc further increased by 
appliances called couplers, by wInch a second 
manual and its stops can be brought into play, or 
the same manual can he united to itself in the 
octave below r or above. 

Organs are now* generally tuned 011 the equal 
temperament (see Tkscpkhamkut). The notation 
for the organ is in three staves, consisting of ft 
treble and two bass clefs; but in old compositions 
the soprano, tenor, and alto clefs are used. 

The organs used in antiquity were principally 
Water-organs, Large water-organs were employed 
to accompany the performances at the Homan 
theatres, and’similar instruments wore to bo found 
in the hippodromes of Constantinople, The scope 
of the instrument w'tis therefore originally secular, 
and one of the earliest patrons of the organ was the 
Emperor Nero. Ctesihius of Alexandria must he 
credited with the invention of the organ. Taking 
the idea from a peculiar sorb of clepsydra or water- 
clock which he had invented, and one function of 
which was to tell the hours of the night by musical 
notes, lie worked onwards from invention to inven¬ 
tion until lie constructed the earliest water*organs. 

The instruments shown to Nero and the first organs 
ever seen in Home were from the designs of Clesi- 
bius. The water mechanism in the ‘ water-organs ’ 
was connected solely with the blowing, and seems 
to have been insisted on so strongly by tlio early 
organ-builders in older to render that operation 
etpmWo and steady. Ry w5 

in cylinders the wind was pumped through water 
into the wind-chest, where were set the pipes, fur¬ 
nished on the bottom wdtli slides, which were con¬ 
nected with iron keys by strings or truckers. Hindi 
was the main difference between the water-organ 
and the wind-organ. The water-organ became the 
rage of Home ami increased it) favour ns Lhe empire 
hastened to iLs decline. In the reign of IfonoriiiH 
(400 A.n.) no noblemans house was considered com¬ 
plete without its organ, and portable water-organa 
were made in great numbers which could be curried 
by slaves from house to house, whore concerts or 
musical gatherings were attended by their in astern. 
■After the overthrow of the western empire organ- 
building Booms to have been lost, among ether 
useful arte, under the influence of the barbarian 
inroads. Constantinople, however, remained what 
it hud always been, the great home of organ-build¬ 
ing in fclie ancient world. The magnificence of the 
organs in the Golden Ilippodromo is spoken of 
with enthusiasm by the Hymn lino historians. An 
organ which was brought liy certain Byzantine 
ambassadors on a mission to Charlemagne is said 
tn have served as a model for Iho iirsl organ ever 
built in medieval Enrolw, constructed by the orders 
of Lhat oinneror according to the (Buck pattern. 
From Aix-la-Cbapcdle the use of organs spread 
throughout Chariemague's empire, and thin instru¬ 
ment served m jl model for the rest. 

The application of hollows to tlio organ was 
known in the days of the later Human emperors. 

On the obelisk of Theodosius wo have a delineation 
of an organ blown solely by bellows, Ihobably 
the invention of the bellows mechanism dales from 
the time of the Emperor Julian. Yet this groat 
fjocrot of organ-building was rarely if over acted 
upon; and until the end of the 9th century, when 
Germany had become the centre of organ-building, 
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valor-organa were the ulmont exclusive form u f 
ergfm employed both in Europe and the East, 
towards the end of the 9th century lame bellows 
organs began to ho built, in keeping with the 
largo lvcinancsquo churches of the times. Thirty 
hollows-were employed in some of these organs; 
the outstretched arms of the organist coul3 not 
span the compass of an octavo; and the ulayor 
or players struck each key with their fish, fu 
tifo monasteries meanwhile, where size was not 
80 mU(5 ' 1 lI ^ demand, the mechanism of the oimn 
was marvellously elaborated. The complete fin-, 
uisiuugs or the organ parts wore manufactured in 
the monasteries, even down bo the smelting of the 
metals whereof the pipes were made. Those dim¬ 
inutive organs, called regain, 00 small that they 
could ho held on the palm of the hand, were the 
outcome of monastic ingenuity, and Pope Sylvester 
11. was a warm patron of organ-building, and him¬ 
self no mean inventor in the iu k 

iho family of the Antignatij in Brescia, had a 
great name os organ-hniltlera in the loth and 10 tb 
centuries, 'rim organs of England were once in 
high repute, but the puritanism of the Civil AVur 
doomed most of thorn to destruction ; ami when 
they had to ho replaced after the Restoration it 
avius found fcliat there was no longer a sullieicncy 
of builders in the country. Foreign organ-builders 
I were therefore invited to settle in England, the 
| most remarkable of whom wero Bernhard Helnnidl 
(generally called Father Smith), his nephews, and 
Itonalus Harris. Christopher Schreidor, Snebzler, 
Aiui Uylield succeeded thorn; and, at a later 
period, Croon and A very, some of whoso organs 
have never boon aurpassed iti tone. The largest 
English organs are those of the ltoyal Albert Hall, 
St Paul’s Cathedral, tho Alexandra Palace, the 
Crystal Palace, Sb George's Hall, Liverpool, and Llio 
Lceda Town-hall, The Germau organs am remark¬ 
able for preserving the balance of power well among 
the various masses, but in mechanical contrivance 
t/hoy aTO surpassed by those of England. 

Tho largest organ in the world is usually jsaid to 
bo that in tho cathedral of Seville, which is staled 
to have 110 stops and 5300 pipes. There are several 
organs in that cathedral, and thin immense organ 
is said to oxceeLHhom all considerably in size. The 
method of blowing it is peculiar; man walks up 
and down a long planking, arranged like the famil¬ 
iar 1 sec-saw,’ the motion of which lills the hollows. 
Since, however, there is a conflict of testimony as 
to tho Seville organ, and no certain indication of 
its magnitude can be gathered except by reports 
upon hearsay, the superiority in point of size among 
tho organs of Europe fs usually conceded to the I) ntcji 
organs. Tho organ in the cathedral of St Lawrence 
at Rotterdam is an immense stnietirro, containing 
a great organ with 18 stops, a choir with 16, a posi¬ 
tive with 18, an echo witli 8, ami a pedal-organ 
with 1G stop8, These, along with 11 accessory 
stops, make up a total of 8(1 stops. The organ at 
the cathedral of St Rtivon at Haarlem was long 
celebrated as tho largest in tho world. It look 
tliroe and a half yearn to build, and cost X10,000. 

It possesses 1088 pipes and 60 stops, exclusive of 
accessory stops. The organ of the Protestant 
Church in Utrecht has 50 stops, including 
the accessory ones; that in tho Octagon Church 
at Rotterdam possesses a total complement of 1 
52 stops. Sb Potor’s at Romo lias four smallish 
organs, the largest of which has only 2 manuals * 
and pedal, and 27 stops iu all, thus divided— i 
great, 17; swell, 0; pedal, 4. The second largest < 
organ in St Felcr 1 ^ has bub 1 manual aiul pedal. 1 
Generally speaking tho Italian organs avo much 1 
inferior 111 point of Bizo to tlioso of the northern 1 
nations. 1 

Up bill the middle of the nineteenth century, little I 


>f interest was taken in organ-building in America. 

Lhe erection of tho great organ in tho Music Hall, 
s Boston, by a German builder, Walcker of WLirtom- 
e berg, gave the lirst impetus* to public interest in 
y f, 1 ; 0 m . {lttc3l ‘: Roosevelt of New York, and Jardine, 
; likewise of Eew York, are two of Lhe host-knovn 
t organ-builders in America at the present time, 
r Roosevelt has invented { the auLomatic adjustable 
i combination, which enable* tho player to place 
t any required combination of stops under immediate 
1 conti oi, and to after such combinations ns frequently 
■ as desired. By hi* cons true lion of the wind-chest, 

1 also, each pipe h/us its own mlro, actuated by com. 

) pressed air. Among the largest organs in America 
- arc tho organs of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 

7 Montreal, the cathedral of lhe IIolv Cross, Boston, 
i which |m>*csscs 83 stops; the Music Hall, Cinciu- 
nati, with 00 stops and 4 manuals, and tho Trenuirt 
Temple, Boston, with 05 stops. 

1 SJ f ruo<:lll l ( l °* tIl ° 0l, £J*n, sou ITnpkins tind ltim- 

L hauH, lhe Organ (Loud, 1855), For tho history of tho 
i organ, see RcnvbrdkWs History of Music, vol, jjj, din.,* 

1 ?»h ; and book iv. ch R ]>. 2 (Lend. 1887). For organ-play- 

• ing, fioo Archer’s Practical Organ Tutor, Best's School for 
the Organ, Stainer 1 a The Organ, There are also works 
i 011 Bic organ by Warman (1882-87) and Aud B ley ( 1880), 
J ni * A t 1 ! 11 °y gftn bibliography in PfoUs and Queries 
ror ltvli. Tho American organ is diRCUBseil at Har- 
’ MOMiu.u; and BAiunm-OllCr an ie a separate article, 

, Organ, Organic, Organism, terms d ciived 
forin the Greek organon, * an instrument,’ and still 
retaining in smne of their applications that signi¬ 
ficance. But tho words have round special accept- 
i aucc in connection witli the forms of Jjfe; Linnams 
described these, whether animals or plants, as 
Orgaiusatu ; and we constantly speak of them as 
! wgaumms, of their larger, well-defined, and integ¬ 
rated parts as organs, of their internal activity and 
its products ns organic, Prior to tho year 1828 
it was believed that certain chemical compounds 
winch were produced as the results of vital processes 
occurring within the tissues of animal and vegetable 
organisms coufd not be obtained by the ordinary 
methods of the chemical laboratory; and these 
compounds were, for this reason, 'designated as 
organic. IVfihlor in that year, however, discovered 
that urea, tho most. important solid constituent of 
urine, could bo obtained c artificially,’ ns it lias been 
called, from inorganic materials. Since that date 
a very large number of so-called organic compounds 
have been prepared artificially, so that the original 
signification of tlio term 1 organic 1 docs not hold any 
longer; and the ojef conception of an organism as 
an engine-like collection of organs with fixed func¬ 
tions is disappearing before the doctrine that it is 
the protoplasm or living stuff in all parts of tho 
body that is the basis of all vital activities. The 
title of organic chemistry is now commonly applied 
to the chemistry of blie compounds or carbon, 
whether these compounds are obtainable only as 
the products of vital processes or not; see ‘ the 
articles Chemistry and Analysis (Organic). 
Organic impurities in water arc those duo to 
ftninuiiculeg, bacteria, and decomposing organisms; 
while such phrases as ‘organic disease, 1 'organic 
connection/ rofor to the rotation between a living 
organism and its parts. Sec Biology, Function, 
Morphology, Physiology.— For organic bases, 
aco Alkaloids j for organic radicals, see Radical. 

Orgniio-metullic Bodies, Umlor this term 
are included a large number of chemical compounds 
in which organic radicals, such as methyl, CH 3 , 
ethyl, CbjILj, &c., fire united to metals, Amongst 
the earliest obtained of these substances were 
those derived from Lhe metal zinc. Zinc-methyl, 
ZiRCIbj)^ and zinc-ethyl, Zii(G 2 H 5 ) ai which may 
bo taken as examples of fchc class, aro colourless 
liquids, lieavior than water, which boil afc 40 9 ami 
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118“ C. respectively. They take Tiro spontaneously 
in contact with air, and hum with the production 
of a dense white smoko of oxide of zinc. In con¬ 
tact with the skin they give rise to severe wounds 
which aye very difficult to heal. They are decom¬ 
posed with "rent energy hy water. Substances 
analogous to these zinc compounds have been pre¬ 
pared, containing cadmium, magnesium, antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, tin, aluminium, mercury, lead, 
sodium, potassium, and some rare metals. 

For further information on this subject, see nn article 
by Dr Frailkland, in tho 13fcli vol. of the Quarter!ft 
Jour, of the Chemical J$oc.; also tho artiolc oil ‘ Orgmio- 
inotallio lJoclius' in Watt's JJict, of Chemistry; or any 
of the larger recent text-books of organic chemistry. 

Orgunziite* toe Sn,k. 

Orgies, secret rites or customs connected with 
the worship of some of tlm pagan deities; ns Die 
secret worship of Dcmeter, ami tho festival of 
Dionysus, which was accompanied with ninny 
customs of mystic symbolism, and much license. 
I f mm this latter accident conies obviously the 
modern seme of drunkenness and debauchery 
implied in tho word. See Myrteilies. 

Oribasius, a Greek medical author, and 
physician to Julian the Apostate (320-403 A.ix). 
lie was born at Pcrgamns or Sardis, and hi* work’s 
are largely compilations from Galen (see Medicine, 
p. 117). There is an edition of his works in 0 voH 
l>y Hu ifa maker and Davemberg ( Paris, 1852-76). 
Oriel Movement* See Kedle, Newman. 

Oriel lYilulow> a projecting window in an 
upper story, supported on corbels, having more 
sides than one, usually three, and commonly 
divided into bays by mullioiis. It is one of the 
most picturesque features in mediieval and Klim- ' 
Ijclhan (I dines tic architecture, and adds much to 
the convenience of the interior. The word oriel 
(Mid. hat. oriolim, probably dim. from os, oris , 
as if a small opening nr recess) formerly meant a 
chamber or apartment, and a window is so called 
which makes, as ib wore, a small apartment oil a 
largo room. By old writers oriels uve called Day 
Windows (q.v.). 

Orientation, ill Architecture, is Lhe position of 
a church so tluit its chancel si mil point towards the 
cast. This was a fashion invariably adopted in 
northern countries, but not ndhered to in Italy arid 
the south. St Peter’s at lloine, for example, has 
the choir to the west, and the principal entrance 
towards the east. The orientation of churches is 
not usually very exactly to the east, and it is 
supposed that fclie east end in some cases has been 
set ho as to point towards the place where the sun 
vises on the morning of tlm patron saint's day. In 
other cases tho choir and nave arc not built exactly 
in a straight line, the choir having thus il slight 
inclination to ono side, which in the symbolism of 
tho middle ages was supposed to indicate the 
bowing of our Saviour's head upon the cross. 
Tids departure from the line of the true east, how¬ 
ever, in many ins lances arose more probably from 
carelessness or ignorance. 

Ol*i II amine, the red silk banner first of the 
Abbey of Sb Denis, and afterwards of Fiance, was 
so called because it was a flag [flamme) borne oil a 
gilded (or = ‘gold ’) .stuff. See Fl.WV, 

Origen, the most learned and original of tho 
early church fathers, and perhaps the noblest figure 
amongst them all, was horn, probably at Alex¬ 
andria, in 185 or 186. His full name was Origcnes 
AdainantiuH. He was the son of Die Christian 
martyr Leonidas, who was beheaded under fievenis 
in 202. ‘ Origan was great even from his cradle,’ 

mys Jerome. In the early yearn when lie was 
instructed hy his father, Eusebius tells ns, ‘tho 


simple and easy meanings of the sacred Scriptures 
were not enough fur him, but he sought something 
deeper,’ and Leonidas would often bend over his 
sows lied as lie lay asleep and kiss his breast, 
‘which the Spirit of God had made Ills temple. 1 
In tho catechetical school of Clement lie formed the 
friend shin of Alexander, afterwards Dishop of Jeru¬ 
salem. He encouraged his father to martyrdom, 
and his purpose of joining him in this was only 
frustrated hy the artifice of his mother, who con¬ 
cealed all his clothes. After his father’s death he 
supported his mother aiul six brothers by teaching 
‘grammar,’ and from his eighteenth year lie acted, 
with the consent of his bishop Demetrius, as mnslor 
of tho catechetical school. A collection of classical 
books which lie bad bought or copied ^ out for him¬ 
self lie sold for a sum which yielded him four obolf* 
for about (id.) a day, which sufficed for bis simple 
wants for many years. According to Eusebius ho 
went so far in his nscctieimn as to millilate himself, 
following a literal interpretation of Matthew, xix. 
12, but by some this is doubted. Ilia intercourse 
with heretics and educated heathens led him to 
devoLe himself to more thorough study of Pinto, tho 
Jator PJ atm lists and Pythagoreans, and Die Stoics, 
under the guidance of the Ncoplatanist Ammonias 
Saccns. At Alexandria lie taught for twenty-eight 
years (204-232), composed the chief of his dogmatic 
treatises*, and commenced bis great works of textual 
and exegelicnl criticism. The labours of those 
years wore interrupted by journeys to Homo, 
Arabia, Antioch, and other jdaces. During a visit 
to Palestine in 21G the bishops Alexander of Jeru¬ 
salem and Theoctistus of Comrcft lmd employ ad 
him to deliver public lectures in the churches, and 
on a later occasion (in 230) bad consecrated him as 
a presbyter without referring to his own bishop. 
A synod held at Alexandria under Demetrius for- 
bade him to teach in that city, and a second Alex¬ 
andrian synod (consisting of bishops only) deprived 
him of the ollice of presbyter. The churches of 
Palestine, Phmniria, Arabia, and Admen declined, 
however, to concur in this sentence. Origan then 
settled fit Onmrea in Palestine, which was Ids 
chief hoine for twenty years, lie there founded a 
school which allbrded its disciples u thorough 
training in literature, philosophy, and theology, 
Ainoup their mu]]her wore Gregory Tliauniaturgua 
and ITmiliiin of llm Cappadocian (Jomren. In the 
latter city Origon took refuge for two years during 
the Maximininn persecution. In tho last twenty 
years of Iris life he made many other journeys. 
In the Decian persecution ho was arreHtcil at Tyre 
and cruelly tortured. He died there in 253 or 254. 

Origen was a most voluminous writer. 1 Which 
of us/ asks Jerome, ‘can read all that ho has 
written?’ Yet the statement of Epiphaiiiiw that 
! his works numbered G000 is doubtless exaggerated. 
His exeootlcal writings extended over nearly the 
whole or the Old ami Now Testaments, and in¬ 
cluded Mrho/ia (short notes), Homilies, and Com- 
men f urns. Of the Homilies only a small part how 
been preserved in tho original, much, however, in 
the Latin translations l>y ltufbms and hy ,Joromo; 
hut unfortunately these cannot bn relied' upon, for 
the translators thought fit to modify and tamper 
with them. Of the Commentaries a number of 
hooks oi] Matthew ami on John are extant in 
Greek, (hose on John of great value for the study of 
his speculative theology. Origen’s gigantic Ucxapla, 
the real foundation of the textual criticism of the 
Scrip Lines, was too largo to be presurvod entire. The 
remains of ils text of tho ttoptnugint were collected 
by Deni, do Moiitfaucon (2 vr>ls. fo], Paris 1713) 
and Field (2 vok Oxford, 1875). Ilis Eight JiooJcs 
against CelsuRfq.v.), written in his old ago, are pre¬ 
served entire in the original Greek. This, the great¬ 
est of early Christian apologies, cficotiYely appeals 
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to the Christian Ufa ns tlio most convincing proof of 
the Christian faith. The speculative theology of 
Origon is presented in his four hooks Peri Arc/wn , 
extant as a whole only in the somewhat garbled 
Latin translation of lhifmns. It is a hold attempt 
to evolve from tlio church's rule of faith, with the 
help of Scripture and reason, a science of Christian 
faith. Two books On the Resurrection and ton 
hooks of Stromata (in which lie proved all the 
Christian dogmas by quotations from the philo- 
s op hers) are lost. Tho eclectic philosophy of 
Origen hears the distinctive stamp or Ncoplntonlst 
and Stoic theories. Cod alone has being in the 
proper sense. It is essential to tho Deity to will, 
work, and reveal Himself unchangeably and eter¬ 
nally. In the Logos, proceeding by eternal genera¬ 
tion from God, and of the same substance with 
Him .all creative ideas wo concentrated. He is 
the link between the oneness of Deity and the 
multiplicity of the world. All finite being is good 
only as it lias part in the Divine. All created 
spirits are free. Their fall led to the creation of 
the material world, that in forms more or less 
material [soul and body) the renewing discipline 
of the spirit within might be realised. Tho idea of 
the procession of all spirits from God, their fall, 
their redemption, and return to God lies at the 
foundation of the whole development of the world, 
at tho centre of which is the incarnation of the 
Lnffos for the revelation of redeeming truth and the 
union of divine forces with humanity. Origen’s 
system is an elaborate web, of which Greek meta¬ 
physics is the warp, the gospel history the woof. 
All that was true in Greek philosophy Origan held 
to be traceable to tho general revealing agency of 
the Logos, who in Christianity alone Is fully and 
expressly manifested, The proper source of the 
knowledge of the Christian faith is tho Word of 
Christ (i.e, the Scriptures). A living faith in Lhose 
truths of Scripture which have been handed down 
as fundamental by the church’s succession of 
bishops is itself so ill deni- for solvation. Beyond 
such 'unreasoning faith 1 there is the 1 knowledge' 
or ' wisdom * which rises to the free love of God, 
and leaves behind it the historical contents of the 
church’s teaching, which have served to it as the 
media of spiritual ideas in its progress from prac¬ 
tical faith to tho vision of God and likeness to Him, 
It is by entering more deeply into tho successive 
senses of Scripture that this process is carried out. 
Scripture admits of ft threefold interpretation, in 
correspondence to tho tripartite nature of man. The 
4 bodily ’ (UUml ov historical) souse is always to be 
retained, except where it is unworthy of "God nr 
contradictory to reason ; for God has intended such 
passages to bo 1 b tumbling-blocks/ suggesting tho 
necessity of seeking a deeper meaning. The Psychic 
cal (or ethical signification) is next; and beyond it 
is the Pneumatic (allegorical or mystical) sense. 

Unhappily for tho memory of Origon, his name 
wnB chiclly remembered in connection with the 
most erroneous part of liis work. His fanciful 
method of interpretation was perpetuated alike in 
tho cast ami the west, arul the fruits of his gigantic 
labours were appropriated by orthodox theologians, 
who branded him as a heretic, and doubted of his 
salvation. Long after his death malignant false¬ 
hoods were heaped upon his namo by unscrupulous 
QiiQUiies like Tlicophilus of Alexandria; and not 
merely the heresy of maintaining tho ultimate 
restitution of nil mankind, but even heresy respect¬ 
ing tho nature of Christ waft triumphantly dw- 
Govm'ed in his writings, Yet t heterodox though ho 
wofl, not one amongst those honoured by tho church 
as saints surpasses him in saintliness or spiritual 
elevation of diameter, 'His whole life/ says 
Bishop Wesfccott, 'from firsL to last was fashioned 
on the same type. It was, according to his own 
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grand ideal, ''one unbroken prayer/’ one ceaseless 
effort after close fellowship with the Unseen and 
the Eternal. No distractions diverted him from 
the pursuit of divine wisdom. No persecution 
checked for moro than the briefest space the energy 
of his efforts. lie endured a double martyrdom": 
perils and suite rings from the heathen, reproaches 
and wrongs from Christians; and the retrospect of 
what lie had borne only stirred within him a 
humbler sense of his shortcomings/ 

'Thera m ns yet no complete aiticsi il edition of Origin's 
works; tho best npology for this is that of the uncle 
and nephew, Do La lino‘(I vola folio, Paris, 1733-59), 
reprinted by Lommatzsch (25 vols. Berlin, 1831-18), and 
by Mirmo, Patrol. Curs. Cfompl, eer Or., vols, xi.-xvii. 
Tho Prolegomena to a critical edition by Dr Pti. V. 
ICoetschau of tho work against Cohns appeared in 
1SOO. The work of P. I). I loot, Oripniia in seems 
Scriptures Cm Amen tar ia quacitnque (V rare reperiri 
potuervnt (2 vote. Both oiling!, 1608), was tho foundation 
of tho critical study of OrJgcn. For an neemmt of his 
theological opinions nml tho great controversies that these 
originated, see tho woiks on church history by Bnur, 
Noander, Dorn or. Jhihringer, .Scliaff, anrl E. do Pres sen so; 
also E. W, Moller, (*t$chichle drs Kosmolnyie in dcr 
(tnechischen Kivche bis auj Or if/me a (Haile, I860); 
Kahn is, Die Lchre vom JUHvjcn Gcint (1847); and tho 
following tyccfol books : Thomnsins, Ur (genes (Nii rnherg, 
1837); Moehltr, Pti fro top ic{ Itcgensb.lfllO); ami especially 
liedepeiming, UrifjcueSt cine JJarxldiuny sdnes Lthan 
nut l seiner Lchrc (2 vols. Bonn, 1811—iR). Rod also Joly, 
Plmksur Qrujinc (Djjon, 1860); Freppol, Orirjhie (Paris, 
1868}; J. Denis, La Philosophu d r 0 ratine (Paris, 1884); 
ns also Harnack’a Doymcnyesehichte (2d ed. 1888) and 
Parrar's Dives oj the Fathers (1889). 

Original Sin, See Sin. 

Orilmela (the Auviwelah of the Moors), a 
town in tho Spanish province of Alicante, on the 
Segura, 38 miles N. or Cartagena. Situated in a 
plain of great beauty and fertility, it oilers an 
eastern aspect with its palm-trees, towers, ami 
domes, and has a cathedral, a college, and manu¬ 
factures of silk, linon, hats, &c, Pop. 20,920. 

Orinoco, one of the great rivers of Smith 
America, lias its origin on tho slopes of the Sierra 
Pavium, in the extreme south-east of Venezuela ; 
its exact Boniccs were only discovered in 18SG 
by M. Cliaflaiijon. It flows at first west liy 
north j a monntain-utveam, as fay as G7 D W. long. 
A little below' Esmeralda (05° 50' IV. long.) it 
divides and sends oft’ io tho south an arm, the 
Cfissiquiftre, which, after ti course cf 180 miles, 
enters the Itio Negro, a tributary of the Amazon. 
The other branch on reaching San Porn mi do (GS a 10' 
long, and 4° 2' N. lat.) is mot by the strong current 
of tlie Guaviftre; tho united stream then turns 
duo north, and, after parsing over the magnificent 
cataracts of Maypures and Atures (glowingly 
described by Humboldt), ami picking up the Meta 
on tlm left, meets the A pure, which likewise 
strikes it from the left. Below tho confluence with 
the A pure tho Orinoco turns east and traverses 
the llanos of Venezuela, its waters, with an 
average breadth of 4 miles, being augmented from 
the right by the Gaum and tho Cavoni, About 
120 miles from tho Atlantic, into which H rolls its 
milk-white Jlood, its delta (8600 sq. m.) begins. 
Of the numerous mouths which reach the ocean 
over 105 miles of coast-line only seven arc navi¬ 
gable. The waterway principally used by ocean- 

i wring vessel b, which wenctrate up to Ciudad 
[lolivar (Angostura), a distance of 240 mil os, is the 
Iloca do N avion, varying in width from S£ to 23 
mites. The total tength of the river te seme J&50 
miles, of which 900/up to the cataracts of Attires, 
rue navigable, besides a farther stretch of E>00 miles 
above tho cataracts of Maypurcs j area of drainage 
basin, 368,000 sq. in. Most of tho larger tiffin on Is 
are also navigablo for considerable distances, the 
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Meta, for instance, to within 60 miles of Bogotii, 
the capital of Colombia. As a rule the river Hoods 
the districts ili! joining- its banks from May to 
.January, (lie country under water sometimes 
measuring 100 miles across. 

S'jo A. von Humboldt mid Ihmpland, Voinuje aw 
Nonvcau Gtmtiflcnt, vol. ii.; Sir Robert Heliomluu'gk, 
JRcizm in Guiana (1811); Mioliclinn y Kojas, Kcjtttirciciou 
Ojirial (Brussels, 18G7); and Challsinjon, Cumjitcslb ndus 
of Paris Gcog. Hoc. (1887). 

Oriole, a genus (Oriolus) and family (OrioUda 1 ) 
of Passerine birds, oon lined entirely lu the Old 
World, and cliameteristic nf fclie Oriental niid 
Ethiopian regions. The niombers of the family 
are generally of a bright yellow or golden colour, 
which is veil sot oil hy the Mack of the wings. 
Twenty-four species are enumerated under the 
genua The best known is the Golden Oriole, (0. 
aufhuht). The adult male is about ft inches long. 
Its general colour is a rich golden yellow ; l lie bill 

’ is dull orange* 
icd; a black 
.streak_ reaches 
from it* base 
to the eye ; the 
iris is blood- 
red; the wings 
arc black, 
marked here 
and there with 
yellow, and a 
patch of yellow 
forins a con¬ 
spicuous wing- 
spot ; the two 
middle feathers 
of the tnil are 
black, inclin¬ 
ing to olive al 
Golden Oviolo {Oriultimjalhuhi). the base, the 

very tips yel¬ 
low, tJio base half of the others black, the oilier half 
yellow; legs, feet, juul claws dark brown. The 
female is less yellow than the male, mi l the under 
pails are streaked with gray. This bird is .some¬ 
what rare in England, hut it is an annual spring 
migrant to Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, and it has 
been found nesting in the smith-eastern counties. 
In Scotland, especially in the southern districts, it 
has been reported .several times; in Ireland it is 
more rare. In central and southern Europe, it is 
common in summer in certain localities; it is 
abundant in Vorsin, and ranges eastwards through 
central Asia as far as to Irkutsk, It winters in 
.South Africa, where it is found ill the Gape, Dam- 
aval and, Natal, and Madagascar. In habit it is an 
unobtrusive bird, fond of the shade of woods, 
groves, ami small ravines, and, ulthough generally 
accounted very Miy, it limy he found building it’s 
nest in avenues iii towns. 1 Its food consists of in¬ 
sects and fclieir hivvie, especially gieen caterpillars, 
and fruits such as currants, cherries, and mul¬ 
berries. The song of the male is short, loud, clear, 
and Jlntc-like ; lie 1ms also n mewing call-note, imd 
a harsh alarm-note. The nest is unlike any other 
European bird's ; it is placed in, and suspended 
from, a fork in a horizontal branch, sometimes of 
an oak, usually of a pine, in a shady grove or thick 
wood, and is made of bark, wool, rind grass, The 
eggs number four or five, and are of a glossy, white 
colony, blotched with reddish purple. Other orioles 
arc distinguished hy having black on the bend and 
nape. 0. kundoo partly replaces the golden oriole 
in Turkestan, and extends eastwards to India. 0. 
aunt tux t found in Africa between the Sahara ami 
the equator, and 0. notulm, found throughout 
south tropical Africa, have the lessor wing-coverts 
yellow, not black as in the European and Indian 



birds, The birds called 1 Orioles ’ in the United 
States belong to ail entirely dilloreiit family, the 
IcLeridn\ See Balt nr OR 12 llini>. 

Ori oil, in Greek Mythology, an unusually hand¬ 
some giant and hunter, the son of ITyricus of 
[Iyria, itL IkeoLia. At Chios be fell in love with 
Me rope, daughter of CEnopion, but for an at¬ 
tempted outrage upon the maiden liis eyes were 
put out by Dionysus. Orion recovered his sight hy 
exposing his eyeballs to the rays of the vising sun, 
and afterwards limited in company with Artemis. 
The cause and maimer of bis death are dillmaitly 
related. .Some make Artemis slay him with an 
arrow, because Eos, enamoured of his beauty, had 
carried him oil' to OiTygiftj mid thereby ollended 
flic gods. Others say that Artemis, virgin-gotides* 
l liougli she was, cherished an ailed ion for him that 
enraged her brother Apollo. One day pointing 
out Co her at sea a hlack object lloaling in Lho 
water, lie told her that he did not believe she could 
hit if. Blic look aim and hit the mark, which was 
the head of her lover swimming in the sea. A 
tliiid niyLh makes ldm find his death from the 
sting of ii scorpion. vEsoulupins wished to restore 
him to life, hut was slain by a bolt from Zeus. 
After bis death Orion was placed with his bound 
among Hie stais, where to this day the most 
splendid of the constellations bears bis name. 

Orissa, an ancient kingdom of India, lho 
authentic history of which goes hack for probably 
more than one iliousand years, extended from Bengal 
on the N. to the Godavari on the S. The present pro¬ 
vince is the extreme south-west portion of Bengal ; 
on the E. it Ims tho Hay of Bengal, and on lho W, 
the Central Provinces. Orissa was long a Buddhist 
stronghold ; in 474 a new dynasty nuulo it ihuji- 
manicul, and introduced the worship of Siva; in 
1182 thin waft replaced by Vishnuism and another 
dynasty, it ceased to he an independent stale in 
1508, being conquered and made an outlying pro¬ 
vince of i bo empire of the Great Mogul Jis next 
masters were the Mahnillas, who seized it in 17*12 ; 
hut they were forced In surrender it to the English 
in 1808* At the present time Orissa is divided 
ho tween Llie British conmnssioiiurship of Orissa 
and tlm tributary slates, ami is accounted part of 
Bengal Presidency, The oomniiwuoneivdiip Inin an 
area of 00513 sq. m. mid a pop. of (1881) 8,780,785; 
the tributary states, n hilly country with dense 
jungle, lying between lho low coast districts ami 
Lie interior plateau, lias mi area of 15,187 sip in. 
and a pop. (1881) of ] ,4(10,142. All this region wits 
visited by severe famine in 1868-00. The principal 
river is tlie Mnlmnadi, and the chief towns (\\ Hack, 
Malnsov, and Puri (Juggernaut, n.v.), Tim on lira 
district is sawed ground to the Hindus; evi¬ 
dences of the worship of Siva and Vishnu meet 
the eye at every turn. Groat festivals are bold in 
honour of this' hitter god find of his image called 
Juggernaut (<|,\\). The most interesting of the 
aboriginal races arc the Kamlhs (Kondlis, Klionds), 
who number 280,000, besides close upon 150,000 in 
the Central Provinces. Amongst these people agri¬ 
culture and war are llieouly employments, the menial 
oil lees of village life being performed hy a subject, 
almost slave race. They pay profound reverence 
fco t lie earth-god, and used to suerilieo human 
beings Lo secure his favour, until tlm practice was 
suppressed by the British (1887-50). The tribal 
government is strictly patriarchal, Tim tribesmen 
were summoned to amis by messengers bearing an 
arrow, who sped from glen to glen, like tin* hearers 
of the Ii cry cross in Scot land. Duelling waft 
formerly in" vogue. The irrigation of a large 
portion of Orissa is provided for by an extensive 
and costly system or canals, taken over by tho 
government in 1868, 
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8co ‘An Account of tho Religion of the IChomls in 
Orissa,’ iu Tran#. Asiatic SoC- (18oJ); Campbell's PevMiuU 
Narrative of Service (twangs?* the IFi/rt Tribes of JOtondhs- 
ton (Mi)■ Calcutta tie view, No*. IX., XI., XV, 9 mill 
XX. i ami (Jrmu, Ivy W. \Y. Him tur (1872). 

OlizuliO) capital of the Mexican state of Vera 
(iVLi 7 ^ 82 uiil°* \VK\V. of Vova dm/. City, iuul 181 
USE, of Mexico, lies iti,a fertile garden country, 4020 
feet above llie sea, and contains an extensive cotton- 
fnefcnry, paper and corn mills, and railway-shops. 
Pop, 12 , 0 ( 10 .—Tiie voir a no of Orizaba, 25 miles to 
the north, is a noble pyramid rising to m elevation 
of 17,870 feeb, or, according to J 1 oil prints mottfiuriF 
incuts ( 1800 ), 18,205 feet. Its last severe eruption 
was in 1560 , 

Orlquy Islands, a group of ninety Scotch 
islands, Hols, and skerries, of which only twenty- 
eight avo inhabited, and winch have an aggregate 
area of 370 Hq- in., the largest belli” Pomona or 
Mainland {207 sq. m.) } Hoy (.53), Maiiday (26], 
AVostray, South Ibmaldsliay, Itouaay, Stronsay, 
Lrtny, Shapinsliay, Hurray, Flofcta, «S:c. Tliey ex¬ 
tend 50 miles north -nor bh-ens l wan 1, and are separ¬ 
ated from Caithness by the Ventlmid Eiibb, 0^ 
miles wide at tho narrowest. With the exception 
only of Hoy (rpw), which lias lino dills, and in the 
AVanl flill attains 1004 feet, the scenery i« gener¬ 
ally tamo, the surface low and treeless, with ninny 
fro.sli-wafccr lochs. The prevailing formation \n tins 
Old Hod Sandstone, with a small granitic district 
nem* iSlvonmcws; and the soil is mostly shallow, 
incumbent on peat or moss. The mean annual 
temperature in 4fd, tho rainfall 34*3 inches. The 
area under cultivation has more than doubled since 
1850, but in still less than one*half of tho total area. 
The live-stock during the same period has trebled. 
The holdings aro small—Hi Jr acres on an average ; 
and agriculture and IHung are the principal 
industries. Kirkwall and Stummess, the only 
towns, are noticed separately, as also arc the 
aland in g-slones of S tennis and the Urn ulus r>f 
M/wdioivo. Orkney unit™ with Midland to 
return one member to parliament, but ib was dis¬ 
severed therefrom as ft county by the Local (lover#- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1881). Pop. (1801) 24,-145; 
(1301) 32,305; (1381) 32,044. Tho Orkney 
(PtolcMny’s Or cades) were gradually wrested by 
Noise rovers from their Pictish inhabitants; and 
in 875 Harold Haarfuger conquered both them and 
tlio Hebrides, They continued subject to tlio 
Scandinavian crown—under Nm>c juris till 1231» 
and nf towards wilder Iho Envln of Angus and 
£lmljjf»rno and tho Sinclairs— till in 14(18 they 
were given to .lames III. of Seobhuul us a security 
for the dowry of his wife, Margaret of Denmark. 
They were never redeemed from thin pledge; and 
in 1500, on James VJ.’s marriage with the Danish 
princess Anne, Denmark formally resigned all 
claims to the sovereignty of the Orkneys, ^ The 
present landed proprietors arc childly of Scotch 
descent, the islanders generally of mixed Heiuuh- 
navian and Scotch origin, 

Si'o J. It, Tudor 1 * Orfcnci/8 «n<? Hhcilawl (1883); tuvl 
Wallace's Description of the Inks of Orkney (new cd. 
1881). For map, Reo tinkrbAKn. 

Orleans, a city of France, tlm capital now of 
the department of Loirot, ami formerly of the old 
province of Orleaimnis, which comprised the best 
part of the present department* of Loiret, Thiro-nl- 
Lotr, and Loir-ol-Clmr, with portions of four others. 
Tl stands iii a fertile plain on the right hank of the 
Loire, hero crossed by a nine-arched bridge (1760), 
3(U yards long, and by mil i* 75 miles SHIV, of 
Paris, ('lose to it is the Forest of Orleans, covering 
nearly 150 a([- in., and planted with oaks and other 
valuable trees. The walls and gates have given 
place since 1830 to handsome bimlcnivrts, hut the 
town us a whole wears n lifeless appearance, and 


its domestic architecture Inis much more interest 
tlifln any of the public cdilicca. These include (he 
cathedral, destroyed by Llic Huguenots ill 15(>7, and 
rebuilt from IC01 unwinds by ’Henry IV. and his 
tince successors; the Mairic (1530); and the 15th- 
century Music (till 1853 the hotel-do-ville), Note¬ 
worthy arc the horn-c of Ague* Sovel, Hi nine rtc 
Poitiers, and Joan of Air, of whom there are tliice 
statues—the bronze equestrian one inaugurated in 
1855. The commerce is far more important than 
the industries (of which the chief is UHirket-gank-n- 
iiig), Orleans possessing unusual tiansit fiicilitics 
by road and railway, river and canal. Pop. (1S72) 
48,9711; (1380) 57,4/8. 'Hie Celtic Genabum, u horn 
in 52 IMS. tlm great Dal lie rising broke out ngniuHt 
Julius Civsar, Orleans aftenvaids (about 272 \ u .) 
was renamed Cirilan Au reliant, of wliieh the present 
name is only a corruption, It wan besieged by 
Attila (rpv,) in 451; passed into the bands of (he 
Franks; and was twice plundered by the North- 
men (855 anil SC5). In 1428-29 it was besieged by 
the English under the Duke of Bedford* blit uas 
delivered by Joan of Arc (q.v.), called therefore the 
Maid of Orleans. P\mo» ppv.) was known as the 
Bastard of Orleans. The ion n Buffered much in the 
warn of the Ilugucnnts (q.v.); and hi llie Franco - 
German war it "again figured prominently, being 
occupied by the invaders. October 11 Lo Novemhrr 
0, 1870 , and then the head quartern of the gicat 
Army fil Flic Loire until its crushing tlclein by 
Prince FrciIerick-Charles (December 3 -5). Orleans 
was the death-place of the Earl of Salisbury (1420), 
of Francis IT,, Alary -Stewart’s liiHmml {1500), and 
of the Duke of Guise (1503). Sco its hist my by 
Pimhencfc {3 vol«. Oi‘kfanH t 1884-87). 

Orleans* Dukes of. This title has belonged 
to throe distinct dynasties of French princes of the 
blood, The title was firsb given in 1392 by Charles 
VL to his dissolute brother Louis (1371-1407), who 
became regent on the king’s madness, am! was 
murdered in the streets of Paris at the instigation 
of the Duke of Burgundy in revenge for his father’s 
death (sec Jany’s Low'd do France, 1890). His 
successor was bis son Charles (1391-1405), the 
poet. Charles’» son Louis .succeeded to the throne 
as Ijouib* XU. in 1403, whereupon flu? dukedom of 
Orleans merged in the crown. It was mived in 
102C, when Louis XIII, created Ids ambitious and 
intriguing brother, Jean Baptiste Gaston (1G08-C0), 
Duke of Orleans and CliarLres and Count of Hlois. 

I lie died without male issue, wbeveupon Louis XIV. 
at once revived the title iu favour uE bin 111011101’ 
Philippe (1010-3701), Ihc husbaml of Henrietta, 
sister of Charles IL, and, after her death, of the 
Princess Charlotte Elimbctli of Bavaria. His 
dtW'hteiu maniod (’harle^ IT, of Spuiji, Victor 
Am ad mm II. of Savoy, and Prince Charles of 
LorrahiB ; bis son was tho regent and debauchee, 
Philippe (1074-1723), ami his gieat-giamlson was 
the notorious fofdUth Loiiw-Pbilippo Joseph (1747- 
93), iguliliW son, Lcmis-Pliilmpo (1773-1850), 
bore the title timing his exile, and until be Lccmnc 
king «f tho Frendi in 1830. His eldest son, 
Ferdinand Louis-Philippo Charles Henri (1810-42), 
took the title, lmt it was not borne by Ms horn, the 
Comte dc Paris, who in 1883 became the acknow¬ 
ledged head of the Bourbon bouse of France, his 
bciuTLouM Philippe Bobert (horn 1800), n*uumiig 
the old ducul Utlc. Fov lUo Orlemiwl party, see 
llouitnoNj Franck, . n . 

ClIAIlLT’S, JMJKIi OF ORLEANS, Commonly called 
Charles d’Orleans, was the el dent son of Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, and of tho high aimitert Valentimi 
Visconti, and was born 20kh May 1391. PM 
limrlie(l in 1400 bis cousin Isabella, the widow of 
llicliard II. of England, wlm brought him scarcely 
her imod-will, but an ample dowry of half a million 
imncs. Three years lator she died, leaving lnm a 
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daughter. II o took his shave in Die intestine 
.struggles of tlio time, in alliance with the infamous 
Hern aid d'Armagnac, anti did his licsfc to avenge 
on the Rulce of llut-gundy his father's mimler, lie 
commanded at Agincourt (October 1415), and there, 
civ shortly after, was taken prisoner and carried to 
England, where ho spent over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury in easy imprisonment at Windsor, Pontefract, 
Ampthill, \Vinglioli\ in Suffolk, ami the 'lower. 
In his enforced leisure ho limited, hawked, admired 
the English ladies, and amused himself with turn¬ 
ing some hundreds of ballades and rondels, which, 
conventional and shallow as they are, arc cosy and 
graceful in versification, and informed with a 
musical and tender melancholy that has a singular 
charm for the reader. His long captivity hail 
made him a martyr to the eyes of Frenchmen—it 
was one of Joan of Arc’s declared intentions to 
deliver the captive dnko, who, she assured her 
judges, was beloved of Hod. His imprisonment 
became ever more irksome to him, hub ho was 
at length ransomed in 1*140 through the good oJlices 
of Philip the Good of Burgundy, son of his father's 
murderer, and he at once married Philip's niece, 
Mary of Cloves. Bub ib was soon discovered that 
there was nothing of the heroic in his temper or 
capacity, and lie quickly Bank again into political 
insignificance. The last third of his life he spent 
mainly in great dignity and state at his seat at 
Bids," ay here he maintained a kind of literary court 
which was visited by all the elegant poets of that 
rhyming age. His latest act was a vain abLompt to 
defend the Duke of Brittany from the grasping 
hand of Louis XI. He died at Anihoise, 4th Jan¬ 
uary 1465. His son became Louis XII. of France. 

'Tlio tu!3t edition of the poems of Charles d f Orleans is 
that of C. d'Horicault in the 1 Nouvello Collection Jim not’ 
(2 voIb. Paris, 1874). The Jkbalc between the Tier aids of 
Prance and England is assigned to him by Mr Homy 
3?yn&, itft taaialuto* mji\\ eiAYtar; bwt 54. PtrtA Mcyc*, to 
his edition of the French text, lias declared against his 
authorship. See Boauftl’a ll'lnde (18111); and K. L. Steven¬ 
son, in Familiar Kindles of Men it ad Hooks (1882). 

Jean Baptiste Gaston, Duke op Orleans, 
was the third sun of King Henry IV., was born in 
1608, and mis granted the title in 1G26 on his 
marriage with Marie of Bourbon, Duchess of Mont- 
peasier. His wife anon died, leaving one dcuightoi, 
4 La Grande Mademoiselle. ’ He troubled France 
with incessant and bloody but fruitless intrigues 
against Richelieu, and but for bis royal birth would 
have lost Ins head like Montmorency, Cinq-Mars, 
anil Do Thou. Tlio validity of his marriage with 
Marguerite of Lorraine was only declared after a 
long disputation among jurists and theologians. 
After Iliche I ion’s death a reconciliation was effected 
belwocu him and the king, and lie was appointed 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom during the 
minority of Louis XIV, The duke, finding himself 
impotent in the hands of Mamvin, placed himself 
at the head of the Fronde, hut with his usual 
selfishness soon threw over Jus friends and made 
terms again with the court. After Mamrin’s final 
triumph ho was confined to his on*tie of Blois, 
where he died, 2d February 1G60, leaving three 
daughters by his second marriage. See his Mr mo ires 
(Amsterdam, 1683). 

Philippe, Ditch op Orleans, rogentnf France 
during tlio minority of Louis XV., was the soil of 
the first Duke Philippe, and the grandson of King 
Louis XIII., anil was horn 4th August 1074. He 
io.sses.se d excellent talents, and acquired know- 
edgo with japidifcy, hub his tutor, Du hois, after¬ 
wards cardinal, early demoralised him by minis¬ 
tering to his passions, and, hardly yet grown up, 
he gave himself up to debauchery. The king com¬ 
pelled him to marry Mademoiselle de Blois, his 
daughter hy Madame do Monte span. The young 


prince now began to alarm the court hy an uiifma- 
ieoted capacity for war, showed courage at Steen- 
\irlc and Nccrwinden, and commanded with success 
in Italy and Spain, lint his presence in Madrid 
after his victories was disliked hath by Philip V. 
and h y Louis XIV. For sonic years thereafter he 
lived in complete exile from the court, t spending 
his time hy turns in profligacy, the practice of the 
lino twin, and the study of chemistry. Louis, 
having legitimised his sons the Duke of Maino and 
the Count of Toulouse, appointed Lhc Duke of 
Orleans president of the regency only and nob 
regent, giving the guardianship of his grandson and 
heir and the command of the household troops to 
the Duke of Maine ; lmt this arrangement was set 
ftshlo at his death (1715), and the Duke of Orleans 
became sole regent. He was popular, and his first 
measures increased his popularity; but the financial 
affairs of the kingdom woro perplexing, and the 
regent’s adoption of the schemes of Law led to 
disastrous i own Its. Ho favoured an English and 
anti-Spanish alliance, and Anglomania, or a ciwc 
for every thing English, was one of the features of 
his Liigiine. IPs alliance with England and Iltd- 
laud, formed in 1717, was joined next year by tlio 
emperor, and this quadruple alliance succeeded in 
effecting the downfall of Albcroni and his wildly- 
amhilious schemes. At the instance of Lord Stair, 
the English ambassador, he expelled thn Pretender 
from Franco. lie put an eiul to the parliament of 
Paris meddling with linunciol or political affairs, 
and declared the legitimised sous of Louis XIV, 
incapable of succeeding to the throne. Dubois 
now became prime-minister, and ere long Archbishop 
of Camhrai and cardinal. To appease the Jesuits 
lie sacrificed the Jansenists, compelling tho parlia¬ 
ment in 1722 to recognise the bull [Jvuje.niivs, Yet 
lie was faithful lo his Lnist, and tho indolent young 
irinco on his coming of age (1/23) rewarded him 
>y retaining him in power. But Dubois died in 
the August of the same year, and four months 
Jatcr, Philippe’s frame gave way under the burden 
of his debaucheries, 2d December 1723. See the 
works by Piossens (5 vols. 1746) and Capefrguo 
(2 vols. 1838). 

Louls-Pijiliith Joseph, Duke of Oiilkans, tho 
famous Fjjulttv, wa* born A m il 13, 1747, and 
succeeded to the title on his father's death in 1785, 
having been Duke of Chartres since 1762. Uo 
possessed good abilities, but early fell into a course 
of debauchery whieli he never quilled till the end 
of Ids career. In 1760 be married the heiress of 
the Duke of Pentliieviv, and used her inmumsu 
wealth to advance his political interest. Ihil ho 
was looked upon coldly at court, and still more 
so after the accession of Louis XVJ. (1774), who 
abhorred his morals, while Marie Antoinette grudged 
him his wealth and independent position and 
haled the criticisms of tho ring of witty reprobates 
wl io cl us Lured round him, He fought at IJshanl, 
but was prevented from further service and pro¬ 
motion to the rank of admiral by Die jealousy of 
the court, lie visited London frequently, bccamo 
an intimate friend of the dissipated young Prince 
of AY ales, afterwards inglorious as George 1Y., and 
infected young France with Anglomania in the 
form of hmseracing and hard drinking. lie made 
himself widely popular by profuse charity and hy 
Hinging open Lo the poor the splendid gardens of 
the Palais Royal. In the lit de justice of Novem¬ 
ber 17B7 he showed his liberalism boldly against 
the king, ami was scut hy a htirc-dc-cachct to bin 
chfftoau of Villevs-Collarette. Ah the tides-genevhi 
drew near he lavished his wealth in disseminating 
throughout France books and papers by Sieyes and 
other advocates of liberal ideas, and had himself 
])ut up in ns many as live buillmf/rs , but was elected 
in hut tliree, Cripy-lo-Valois, Vil levs-Cot lore Is, and 
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Faria, Jn October (1788) ho promulgated Iris 
Deliberations, written by Laclos, to the died that 
the tiers 6lat was the nation, and in June 1789 
lie led the forty-seven nobles who seceded from 
their own order to join it. There if* no doubt that, 
guided by Adrien Duporb and others, ho dreamed 
of some day becoming constitutional king of 
Franco, or at least regent, but it is no less certain 
limb the indolent debauchee was to a great extent 
the mere dupe of a party, and nfc no time the deep 
designing villain lie was believed to be at court. 
There the blame of everything was cant upon his 
head, even of such great cmcbiusts of the revolu¬ 
tionary fever as tho fall of the Bastille and the 
march of the women on Versailles. Orleans 
gradually lost influence, and felt so hopeless of the 
Revolution that lie would willingly have gone to 
America lmcl his mis trass, the abandoned Com t esse 
do Bn (ftm, consented to accompany him. From 
October 1789 to July 1790 lie was absent; in England 
on a mission, and after his return he took a smaller 
share in political matters than before, while his 
el lor Is to come to an understanding with the court 
were still mob with repulse. In September 1792 
all hereditary titles being swept away, he de¬ 
manded <l nmv mu no from tho Fans electors, and 
adopLcd that of Philippe Egalile, suggested by 
Manuel. Ue was elected the twentieth deputy for 
Paris to the Convention, and gave his vote of 
death for the king, which sent a shudder to the heart 
even of the Mountain. Hiseldesl sou, the Duke of 
Chartres, afterwards King Louis-Philippe, was a 
brave and active ollicev on the stall of Dumonriez, 
and rode oyer with his chief into the Austrian 
camp. Egalitd was at once arresled with all tho 
Bourbons still in Franco, and, after six months’ 
durance at Marseilles, was brought to Paris for 
trial. He was found guilty of royalism and con¬ 
spiracy and guillotined tho wame day, 0th Novem¬ 
ber 1793, dying with courteous phrases on his lips 
and all the high courage of the old rdgime. 

Boo IkisoFict'fl Ifislmrc dc Philippe JSyalilC\ tho didiornto 
work by I’oiirnois (2 vols. 1810-131 and Mrs Elliot’s 
Journal (1859). 

OrlofT, a Russian family that first rose to 
eminence during the reign of Paul III., when one 
of its members, Gregory (17*34-83), attracted the 
notice of the Grand-duchess Catharine, afterwards 
the Empress Catharine II., and succeeded Fomn- 
towski as her favourite, lb was this man who 
planned the murder of Peter HI., and his brother 
AInxifl (1737-1809) who committed the deed (1732). 
Both brothers were men of gigantic stature and 
herculean strength. The family nE tho Cuuuls 
liubrinuki resulted from Gregory's intercourse with 
the empress, Tho legitimate line of Orloflf soon 
became extinct; lmb Feodor, a brother of Gregory 
and Alexis, left four illegitimate sons, one of whom, 
Alexis (1787-1HG1), signalised himself during the 
French wars and in Turkey, negotiated the treaties 
of Adrian opto (1829) and Unkiar-Skelcf-isi (1833), 
and represented Russia at the London conference 
of 1832 on the affairs of Belgium and Holland. In 
1844 lie was placed at the head of the secret; police, 
and stood high in favour with the Emperor 
Nicholas, who employed him in tlie negotiations 
with Austria previous to the Crimean war. In 1850 
lie sat in the congress of Paris as the representative 
of Russia, and cm Iris rofcurn was made president 
of tho grand council of the empire and president of 
(lie committee for the enfranchisement of Llie 
serfs.—For the Orloif diamond, see Diamond. 

Ol 1 liter* See HalIOTIS. 

OrmcTOd) Eleanor a., entomologist, tho 
daughter of George Onnerod (1785-1873), the 
historian of Cheshire, She commenced her con¬ 
tributions to the science of entomology in 1808 
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in connection with the Bethnal Green Museum. 
In 1880 she edited the Vohham Journals, being 
the meteorological and other observations made 
during forty yea is by Miss C. Molosworth, and 
involving enormous labour in the consultation of 
75,000 observations. In 1882 Mis* Unnerud was 
appointed consulting entomologist of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and shortly afterwards became 
special lecturer on economic entomology at tho 
Royal Agricultural College, Oil cnees ter. Her 
Manual of Injurious I weds (1881) and her Guide 
to Methods of Insect Life (1884) are the most 
generally interesting of her works, which consist 
principally of papers oil different injurious insect* 
of South Africa and Australia, ils well a* of 
England. 

Or'inolu, a name .sometime* given to bras* of u 
golden yellow colour. 

Ormoiulc* an old name for what became after¬ 
wards East Munster, comprising Tipperary, 

Ormonde, James Butler, Duke nr, was the 
Jiist of the ancient Anglo-Iitali family of Ilutler on 
whom the ducal title was conferred. The family 
wtis of illustrious antiquity. In the beginning of 
the I3fcli century Theobald Butler, from vvltom the 
Duke of Ormonde was descended, held the heied- 
ibury of lice of royal cupbearer or butler of Ireland. 
The subject of the present article was horn in 
Loudon in 1G10. His father, Lho non of the cele¬ 
brated Walter, Earl of Ormonde, was drowned in 
drafting the Channeli and the old carl having 
incurred the displeasure of the king, James I., and 
hoiim thrown into prison, James, who on his father’s 
death became, as Vis count ThurRs, the heir of tho 
title, was taken possession of as a royal waul, and 
placed under the guardianship of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On the restoration of his grand¬ 
father to liberty, he also was released ; and in Iris 
twentieth year ho married hi* cousin, Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Preston, and in 1G32 succeeded, upon his 
grumtffi filler's death, to the earldom and estates of 
Ormonde. During the St ml Lord administration in 
Ireland Ormonde distinguished himself so much 
that on Strafford’a recall he recommended him to 
the king; and in the rebellion of 1040 Ormonde 
was appointed to tho chief com maud of the army. 
During tho troubled Limes which followed lie con¬ 
ducted himself with undoubted ability, although, 
as a necessary consequence of the numberless 
divisions and subdivisions of party which then pre¬ 
vailed in Ireland, 1m failed to satisfy any tmo of 
the conllicting sections ; ami when, in 1043,lie con¬ 
cluded an armistice, his policy was loudly con¬ 
demned as well by the friends as by the enemies of 
the royalist party in England. During the long 
contest of Charles with tho Parliament, Ormonde 
continued to uphold tho royal interest in his Irish 
government; and when the last crisis of the king’s 
fortunes came, he resigned his Irish command, and 
retired to Franco, from which country lie again 
returned to Ireland with the all Imfc desperate 
design of restoring the royal authority. After a 
gallant but unequal struggle, lie wan, however, 
compelled, in 1650, to return to France. His 
services to tho royal cause continued unremitting 
during his exile; and at the Restoration lie accom¬ 
panied Charles II. on his return, and was rewarded 
For Iris fidelity by the ducal title of Ormonde. His 
after-life was less eventful, although he twice again 
returned to the government of Inland. It was in 
1(179 that the well-known attempt was made by the 
notorious Colonel Blood (q,v.) upon the life of 
Ormonde. As he was returning from a civic 
festival, he was attacked hy Blood and a party of 
mill mis, and was dragged from Iris coach with the 
intention of his lining hanged jit Tyburn,' The 
attempt drew additional interest from its being 
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commonly supposed to have been instigated by 
tin* proiiigate Duke of Buckingham, Ormonde's 
inveterate fee. Ho escaped uninjured, and lived 
mitiL the year IfiHH. As a soldier lie exhibited both 
skill ami bravery in command ; ami as a politician 
ho was singularly upright in n period when there 
were many opportunities for the trimmer and tlie 
charlatan/ Iiis letters ami other paper* are full 
of deep historical intercut. Sec Cmto’* Life of 
Ormonde (1735-3G). 

James Butleii, second Duke of Ormonde, was 
the grand son of the foregoing. He wh* horn in 
Dublin in 1G03, and when ton years of ago was ftenL 
to Franca for his education, whence lie returned 
after a few years, and was entered nt Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 10S*3 lie married Anne, daughter of 
Lend Hyde, afterwards Earl of Koehcstcr. As Earl 
of Os^ory ho served in the ;u my against Monmouth, 
and also'hold an ofllco in the palace under James II. 
Afkr his accession to the dukedom hy the death 
of his grandfather in 1(3S8, lie took his share in the 
He volution enntficlr, at first being for mmluvale 
measures; but he must have seen the futility of 
these, for afterwards, at the coronation of William 
and Mary, lie acted as lord high-cons table. Tic 
was present at the battle of the ftnync, at the head 
of William’s life-guards. ITc soon became popular. 
In 1702 lie was placed in command in the expedi¬ 
tion against (huli/.; in 1703 lie was appointed lord- 
lie nle mint of Ireland, and in 17U commander-in- 
chief of the land forces sent against France mul 
.Spain. After the accession of George I. Ormonde 
somehow foil into disgrace with the king, and was 
impeached in 171/5 of high-treason, with the resnU 
that his estates were attainted, and lie was deprived 
of all hi* honours. Ho no tired into France, where 
Iuj attached himself to the Jacobite court, and 
spent many years in the .secret intrigues of the Pju- 
ternler and liis fol lowers. He died abroad in 174li. 
A colleetimi of letters written by Iiirn^ in the 
organisation of the abortive attempt by Spain to 
invade England and Scol/lund in 1710, and which 
led to tho affair of Glenshiol (q.v.), were in 181)0 
brought to light, and in the following year pro- 
warn! lov ymbiicathm in the hmos of the ScoUhih 
History Society. 

Orm.slw irk. a market-town of Tjniiciwdiire, 12 
miles NNK. of Liverpool. It lut-s a grammar-school 
i (101*2); a parish church, with embattled tower and 
ftp ire, and the ?»u rial- vault of the Earls of Derby; 
and miinnfiletnres of cordage, iron, .silk, cotton, &c. 
Pop. (1831)0183; (1881)01)51. 

a Transition - English metrical 
tiiinshuion of the gospel history. See English 
Literate he, Vol. JV. p. 807, anil the edition of 
tho Orinnlum by AY late ami Holt (2d ed. 1878). 

Ormuz, or Hormuz, a small iown on the island 
of Jemn( 12 in ilea in circuit), in the strait of Ormuz, 
at the entrance of the Persian CLtlf, 4 miles S. 
of Urn Persian coast. Throe centuries before the 
Christian era there existed mi the in aijj land, 13 
miles ea*t of the island, a city Unmiz ; this in the 
LSMi century was the headquarters of tho Persian 
biudo with India. But ahmit Lbo end of the cen¬ 
tury its ruler transferred his people to the silo of 
the present town, In escape the Mongols. The 
now city maintained its cotuuu&rcial supremacy 
even after it passed into the liundu of tho Portu¬ 
guese, through Allniunerqlie’s capture of it in 1507. 
It wo* taken from fclio Portuguese in 1022 hy an 
English licet (Mm, the Arctic navigator, being 
killed in the action), and given to Shall Abbas of 
Persia, who transferred the trade to his port of 
Bandar Abbas, 12 miles north*west on the main¬ 
land. The Portuguese fovl still si rinds, but the 
town of Ormuz is a ruin. The island yields salt 
and sulphur. 
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Oriiuizcl {Ahurti-Mazdao), the name of the 
supreme deity of the ancient Persians, and of Lboir 
descoiidarits the Guebres and l'aiseas. Ib was at 
first emphatically employed in this sense hy Zara- 
tlmsbi'U, Sen ZoiiOAfiTElL 

Ol'Uc* a departiilent of Fiiiufe formed out of tho 
old provinces of Normandy, Ahmmn, and I’erelie, 
is separated from Hie English (Jluiiniel on the W. 
by La Mane lie and on the N. l>y Calvados. 
Area, 2353 wp m.; pop. (18(il) 423,360; (18H(i) 
307,248. A iiiiigc of wooded hills, nowhere rising 
above 1370 feet, ox Lei ids across the south of Hie 
department from cast to west, separating the 
streams that How north to the English Channel 
from those that go south to tlm Seme and Loire. 
Although the soil is fertile, Agriculture is not in 
an advanced slate. Apple and pear trees abound, 
and more than 22,000,001) gallons til cider an; made 
every year. Cattle and horses of the purest Nor¬ 
man breed are reared. There are cotton and hemp 
spinning and cot Lon mid linen weaving, dyeing, 
bleaching, and mmnifncltires of gloves, iron, glass, 
&c, Fishing ami bee-keeping me carried on. Tho 
department is divided into four annndi.s,sements, 
Alencon, Ai’gcnLan, Domfront, and IMortagno; 
capital, Alencon. 

OiTlUJiology. that branch of zoology of which 
the subject is Birds (ij-v.). 

Ornilliorliyiiclni.s, or Duoicmole(u1so called 
Duck-billed Platypus, tho ‘water-mole J of colon¬ 
ials), cno of the lowest mammals, found in the 
riveis of A mill alia and Tasmania. Along with 
the Porcupine Ant-eater (Echidna, <].v.) and a 
neighbour genus, the duokimdc is included in till) 
sub-class Proto Iberia or Ornitliodelphia, co-exten¬ 
sive with the order Monobruiuiiln,. These three 
genera are of great interest as Giving fossils/ 
retaining the ancient characters of priniiiive mam¬ 
mals. 

The duekmnle, represented by a single species 
( OnuVioi'/it/>n l hus paradoxus or an a tin ns ), is a 
flat animal', lie tween a foot and 18 indies in length, 



Fig. L—Ormfchcrhynclius paradoxus. 


not including the broad beaver-like lail, which 
mertsnms 4 -5 indies. TJie thick, .soft fur iwdnrJc- 
brown above, rusty yellow below. Tlio very short 
legs have webbed digits in tu lap hi linn to tho swim¬ 
ming habits, and are also equipped with strong 
daws, utilised in burrowing. The ‘ duck-bill ’ is 
due lo tlu? anterior expansion of the promaxilhe 
ami mandibles, is covered with ft homy sheath, 
boar* the nostrils far forward, ami in provided with 
curious tactile structures. Behind llio ‘bill 1 is a 
loose, talked, sensitive collar. Tho eyes are very 
small, and there are no external ears, Wilkin the 
mouth true teeth nro present only in Llm curliest 
stages ; their place is taken in the adults by eight 
horny plates, sharp-edged in front, broadened out 
behind. The tongue in not extensile. In the 
young of both soxes a curious perforated spur, 
iiKsoeiftted with a gland, occurs near Lbo heel, but 
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this only persists in the mates, which arc full her 
distinguished in being somewhat Jailor Ilian their 
mates, The body lumpuraUira in peculiarly low. 
The voice resemble 1 * the growl of a small puppy. 
No fossil forms arc known. 

This lowly mammal in essentially aquatic, living 
in rivers and ‘ ponds,’ swimming am] [living admir¬ 
ably. It is lively and active, diving when alarmed, 
ami able to remain several minutes under water. 

It constructs on tin) 
bank elaborate bin rows 
\ (sometimes 20 tu oO 
V A feeb iii length) with 
u \R two entrances — one 
i;il|| above, the oilier under 
■ W watcr. Like man y 
| hr other defenceless ani- 
ffli'l nials, it is most active 
' in the twilight. It 
Fig, 2, grubs in the mini for 

Oriufcliovhyiialuts nsloop. worms, water-insects, 
molluscs, &e., which it 
can temporarily stow away in check-pouches. 
When frightened or asleep it often mils itself up, 
in hedgehog fashion, into a living ball. It appeals 
to live amicably with the water-rat, hut is molested 
by carnivorous marsupials, and is often wantonly, 
though fortunately not easily, shot The eggs— 
for the discredited oviparous habit 1ms been con* 
firmed—are laid in a rough nest within the burrow. 
The young appear louse their hills in breaking the 
tough shell. The animals have a lisliy, oily smell. 
The ilcsh is eaten by the omnivorous natives, who 
are said especially to esteem the young forms. 

Many of llm"enigmas about the ilucknmloVi 
structure and allinities are still unsolved, but 
there is no doubt that along with its neighbours 
il links mammals bade to reptilian nr even a.uiphi- 
Mail typos. It need hardly bo stated that it lias 
no close connection with birds. Some of the most 
important structural diameters may be briefly 
sum mat feed : The bones of the skull fuse and are 
polished as in birds; the halves of the lower jaw 
do nob unite in front, and luu'e no ascending pro¬ 
cess ; the bones of the ear are in a primitive state, 
Thera are important technical peculiarities in the 
vertebra 1 , ribs, hip-girdle, &c. Kpimibie bones, 
for instance, occur as in marsupials. The coracoids 
are remarkable in reaching the sternum, and the 
breastbone is like that of tho lizard and some other 
j rep biles. The bruin is smooth, and old fashioned 
I in having a small corpus callosum and large 
I tmlorwr commissure. There I a a common cloaca, 
receiving the roofcum and tho urino-genital canal. 
The heart in Us structure is like that of birds. 
The ureters do not open into the neck ol the 
bladder, but farther down into the short urino- 
genital canal. Thu left ovary is huger lliau 
the right, and the testes are abdominal. The 
oviducts have no 1 limb via Led 1 upper ends, are 
separate throughout their course, open into the 
nriuo-genital passage, and thence into tho cloaca. 
Tho vasa defcronlia are open separately in the 
same way, ami have only a temporary connec¬ 
tion with the penis, which lies attached to the 
wall of the cloaca. Tho two milk-glands open 
on u flat bare patch of skin. As the duck- 
mole is oviparous, there is of course no placenta. 
The eggs, like those of reptiles, undergo partial 
segmentation. 

From the above it will be seen that the duckuiole 
not only repivMwto the lowest extant stage of mam¬ 
mal inn evolution, hub preserves, moro markedly 
than the higher forma, traces of the far*oil pedigree 
of fclm class. 

Ago EoiiniNA, Mammal, Maiwupial ; also Gould’s 
Mammals af Avxtrtilia (3 vola. 18‘iC-(jd); rntxley s 
rtrto&rafea, and text-books of Comparative Anatomy; 


V r . IC Parker'*. Mammalian Descent ; Flower's OjIc- 
ahiW of the Mammalia ; Spencer, Nature, xxxi, (1H84- 
Ml 

OrobailCllCRN or OuniiAKCiiACEiii, a natural 
order of parasitical herbs, generally with >ju)|de 
stein* clotlied with brown, purplish, yellow, or 
blue, hut never green scales, instead of true leaves; 
terminating in a spike of llowers each in tlio axil 
of a scale or bract himiUr in colour and character 
to those of the stem. Tlie species known consider- 
ably exceed one hundred in number, and are spread 
over the greater part of the globe, chietly in tern 
poratc climates, hut more abundant in the Old 
World than in the New. Eight specie* are natives 
of Britain, seven of which belong to the genus 
Orohanclie (Iboom rapes), and one species to 
Latlmea (To nth wort). In Britain they are all 
rather rare or purely local plants. High medicinal 
virtues funnel Jy were ascribed to . some of the 
.species, especially to Kpiphcyus virefinmnu (see 
(Ja"N(TEH-root ), which are now discredited. With 
Phch'iuva lidea the Egyptians dye the ropes made 
of fclic palm Ilyy/ucne thebedm black. 

Ol'Oblls, a genus of plants of the imtiuaf oriler 
LeguminoHi*, sub-order r/ipilionnceie v allied to 
Vetches, and sometimes called Bitter Vetch. The 
species are per- 

I cnmul herba- t )■/ 

eOoils ljlftllts. 


eeous plants, Jf 

cl nelly natives ^325^* s. ,id(y A 

of Europe. \m (hy 

They ftllonl Sm# J.% VM W 
good food for Y Av-r */) 

cftLlle. Two 

are natives of . \ l i 

Britain, of fij. fl U &jnL 

which the most fjft /![ nj 

common is 0. * VS An \\! f ^ 

in he rosus, m V W bill 

whose racemes W 

llowers ^ olten ► 
aiul bus b y 

districts. Its ^ 

roots are creep- 
iug and swell 

out into tubers { VV. | 

at irregular im " y l \ X, \W 
terrain. The 

tubers have a Bitter Vetch [Orobus luherosus ): 
sweet taste, (I, otandard of the cnruilu. 

vcaembling 

that of liquorice, and arc sought after by children ; 
they arc also bruised and steeped in water in Mime 
parts of the Highlands of Scotland to make a fer¬ 
mented liquor, and a kind of liquor is made also by 
stooping them in whisky ; they are well flavoured 
and nutritions when boiled or roasted, and are used 
in this wa 3 T in the Highlands of /Scotland, in Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, and other countries. 

0routes* the ancient name of a river in Syria, 
now palled Nahr-cl-Asi, It rises in the highest 
part of Cwla-Syria, near Baalbek, flows northward 
between tho i noun tains of Libiuius ami Anti- 
Libnmis, as far fis the city of Antioch, and then 
westward to tho Mediterranean Sea, through a 
total course of 147 miles, Ils lower course U 
remarkably beautiful; its rocky banks are 300 
feet hi"h, and the windings of the river show them 
off to "tho greatest advantage. Myrtles, laurels, 
figs, wild vines, arbtitiis, tlwarf-oaks, and syca¬ 
mores grow up fc h« chits in picturesque irregularity. 
Tlio country, through. which tin? river flow* is in 
many parts richly cultivated. 






Bitter Vetch {Orobus luhcrosm)* 
a, otandiml c*f the envullu. 
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Orosins, P.VtfLVS, a Spanish presbyter and 
historian, was horn at Tarragona, and nourished 
in the Glli century. lie visited Augustine in 416, 
anti jMG&ejiied to )ijm bis- work written against the 
heresies of Priscillian anti Origou. lie went thence 
to Palestine to study under Jerome at Bethlehem. 
His chief work, the ttivtortavuvi adeersits Puganos 
Libri vit\, begins with the creation ami goes down 
lo 417 a.d. It is apologetic in design, intended 
as a complement to the great work of Augustine 
written to prove from historical evidence that the 
prevailing evils of tho time were not duo to Chris¬ 
tianity. It is bfused on the chronicle of EiiHiibius- 
Jerome* and on Livy* EulroniiiK, Justin, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius; bub tho work is a trivial, inaccu¬ 
rate, uncritical miscellany of facts, although the 
style is elegant if imtcry, in Bacon’s phrase. It 
was a favourite toxfc-bnok of universal history 
dining the middle ages, and lia.il the honour of 
being translated into Anglo-Saxon by Alfred (ed. 
by Bos worth in Itfol, mid by If. Sweet from Lord 
ToUcuiacho’s UfcU-eeuLury Mfi. 1883 ct ucq>). Sonic 
MSS. bear the puzzling title of llonncxla or 
OrniUti c, conjectured by somo Lo be a corruption 
of Or. m. ista— i.e. Orosii mlimit istoriu, ov perhaps 
Orosu innerUtrum (mumli) ntorict, 

Tho editio princDps appeared at Vienna in 1471; fcbo 
best edition iu that by <L Zangemeister in Corpus Script. 
Secies. Putin, [ Vienna, 1882 )► XI 10 edition of Havercuinp 
(17381 was repriuted iu voL be. of Galiamin Jiib, Pot, 
(1778) and vol. xxjti. of Migne’a Patrol. (1840); the 
history nlono by Hr JJrolun (Thom, 1877). An earlier 
English translation (1773) wag reprinted in Bohn’s 
‘Antiquarian Library* (1803). 

Orotava, a town on the north const of Teneride, 
dug of the Canary Jakuubq is situated below the 
IVak, in one of the pleastattcsb districts in the 
world. Pop. 821$, 

Orpheus, a Greek hero, a soil of Apollo and 
tlic Huso Cahiope, or of (Kagrns atui Clio or 
Polyhymnia. His native country is Tluucia, where 
nuuiy different localities were pointed out as his 
birthplace. Apollo bestows upon him the lyre, 
which Hennes invented, and by its aid Orpheus 
moves men awl beasts, the birds in the air, the fishes 
in the deep, the trees, mid the rocks. Ho accom¬ 
panies tho Argonauts iu them expedition, and tho 
power of his music wards off all mishaps ami 
disasters, racking monsteia to sleep uiul 8topping 
cliffs in their downward rush. J-Iis wife, Emydice° 
is bitten by a serpent and dies. Orpheus follows 
her into tho inf omul regions - and so powerful are 
liis ‘golden tones* that even stern Pluto and 
Proserpine arc moved to pity, while Tantalus 
forgets |iis thirst, Jxion's wheel censes to revolve, 
and the Hanairis stop jn tlieir wearisome task. 
Ib is allowed to take her hack into the * light nf 
heuven/but lie must not lack around while they 
ascend. Love or doubt, however, draws his eyes 
towards her, and she is lost to him for ever, tiis 
death in sudden and violent. According to some 
account*, it \» the thunderbolt of Zqus that cuts 
kirn oft] because he reveals the divine mysteries • 
according to others, it is Hinny aus, who, mmry 
at bis refusing to worship him, causes the Jtfumftrts 
to tear him to pieces, which pieces arc collected 
and buried by the Muses in tearful piety at 
Lciuethm, lit the foot of Olympus, where a 
nightingale sings over his grave. Others, airnin, 
make the Thracian women divide his limbs between 
thorn, either from excessive madness of iinrennitiul 
love or from anger at bis drawing their husbands 
away from them. The (amt glimmer of hwUwiciil 
truth hidden beneath those myths becomes clearer 
in those records which speak of Orpheus as a divine 
bavu ov priest in the service of Zagroim, the Thracian 
Dionysus, and founder of the Mysteries (q.v.) ■ 
as the first musician, tho first inaiigumtor of the 


ORRERY 


vitefl of expiation and of the ManLic art, the in¬ 
ventor of letters and the hemic metre; of every¬ 
thing, in fact, that was supposed to have contrib¬ 
uted to the civilisation and initiation into a move 
humane worship of the deity among Lhc primitive 
inhabitants of Thrueia and all tJieoec*. A kind of 
monastic order Hpuiug up iu later limes, calling 
itself after him, which combined with a ^ort of 
enthusiastic! creed about the migration of souls and 
other mystic doctrines a semi-nsec Liu life, Ab¬ 
stinence from meat (not from wine), frequent p mi fi¬ 
ctitious and other expiatory vite», incantatioiuq the 
wearing of white garments anil similar things were 
among their fundamental rules and ceremonies. 
Hut alter a brief duration the brotherhood, having 
first, timing the last days of the Roman empire, 
paused through the stage of conscious and very 
profitable jugglery, sank into oblivion, together 
with their * orj j hen tel is tie * formulas and sacrifices, 
Orpheus has also given the name lo a special 
literature called tho Orphic, and was called fho IivhL 
poet of the heroic age, anterior to boLli Homer mid 
Hesiod. The fragments current under bis name 
were first collected at the time of tlie risislratidtv, 
eh icily by Ouuuiacritus, and these fragments grew 
under tlie hand* of the Orphic brotherhood, aided 
by tho Pythagoreans, to a vnsL literature of sacred 
mythological "song* sung at tliu public games, 
chanted by the priests at their service, worked out 
hn* dramatic and pantomimic purposes hy tho 
dramatists, commented upon, philosophised upon, 
and 1 improved ’ by grammarians, philosophers, and 
theologians. Although authorities like Iloiodutus 
and Aristotle had already combated tho supposed 
antiquity of the so-called Orphic myths mid songs 
of their bay, yet the entire enormous Orphic Ulcrn- 
ture which had grown out of them retained i(« 
'ancient' authority, not only with both tfio Hellen¬ 
ists and the church fathers of tho 3d nud 4 lb cen¬ 
turies A.D., but down almost to tho last generation, 

I whew it was irrefutably proved to be iu its main 
bulk, as far as ib lias survived, lhc production of 
I those very 3cl and 4th centuries A.P., raised upon a 
I few scanty, primitive snatches. The most remark - 
I able part*of the Orphic literature is its Thcogony, 
which is based mainly on that of Hesiod. The 
story of Orpheus also occurs in English and other 
iiicdmival literature. 

Resides the fragment* of the Theagouy which 
have survived, imbedded chiefly in the writings of 
the Neoplatonists, am to be mentioned the Jiy/o- 
naulica i a poem of tho By van lino period, consisting 
of 1384 hexameters; furl her, a collection of H7 
or 88 liturgical hymns ; a work on the virtues of 
stones, culled ZytJucci, Ac. Otlierjiucins belonging 
to the Orphic Cycle, of which, however, only 
muncs have survived iu most instances, are Sawed 
Zcr/smU\ ascribed to Cercops; a Boom on Nature, 
called physka , probably by Hmntinnsj Marchita^ 
supposed to be written by Avignota, the daughter 
of Pythagoras; Mhnjo^ or OrplirtiH 1 descent into 
I bides - and other poetical prod lie lions by XnpyruH, 
Tiiuoc/es, Nicias, I'ersiiius, ProiHcus, "Ac. ' The 
hymns have repeatedly been translated. 

See the editions of tho Orphkn by Ikmaiin (1H05) 
and Abol (188b); LobocldtJ Aytaopham ns (1821)); diul 
Gerhard, Orpheus untl die Otphikev (1801), 

Orpiineiit. See Aitsnuiu. 

Orpine, a kind of Sedum (q.v.). 

Ornillgtoil, ft Village of Kent, England, ]2 
miles by mil SE. <d London, whore Ruslan's hooks 
began to he published in 1873 (nee E, T, Cook. 
Studio* hi JlMilan, 1890). Pop. 3090. 

Orrery, a machine constructed for tho purpose 
oi exhibiting the motions of the planet* round the 
sun, aud of the satellites round their primaries, 
which was in high reputu during tho 18th and 
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beginning of the 19th centimes, though now re¬ 
garded us a mere toy. Made by Rowley in 1715 at 
the expense of Charles Boyle (q.v.), Earl of Orrery, 
it was a combination of the old PJaiieiaiium of the 
16ib century with other machines which showed , 
the motions of the earth, inomi, nntl planetary 
.satellites* Though the construction <>f a machine 
which would exhibit accurately the motions, dis< 
tauces, anil magnitudes of the inane Is is impossible, 
yet an orrery is in some degree useful ns giving a 
general notion of the way in which the planetary 
motions are performed- As it was a favourite 
machine al one time, a description of it may not 
lie uninteresting. A number of iron tubes equal 
in mini her to the planets, and of different (Union- 
-siozitf, aro placed ouo within the other; their 
lengths being arranged so that the Innermost Lube 
projects at both ends beyond the one next to it, 
that ono similarly projects beyond the third, and 
ho on. At ono end of each tube a rod ifl Jixed at 
right angles, and a bull or lamp attached to its 
end ; the lengths of the rods being proportional [or 
at least supposed to be so) to the radii of the 
planetary ovinia. The other ends of the tubes 
form the axes of toothed wheels, which are con¬ 
nected, either directly or by means of comidnations 
of toothed wheels, with a winch. Thu several com¬ 
binations of wheels are so adjusted that the velocity 
of revolution of the rods is proportional to the 
times of revolution of the planets. On turning 
the winch the whole apparatus is set in motion, 
and the balls or lamps (representing the planets) 
revolve round the centre, which is u, iixctl lamp 
{representing the sun), at diilovenlo distances, anu 
with varying velocities. 

Orris-root (probably a corruption of t Iris 
Root), the root-stock {rhizome) of certain species of 
Iris (q.v.), natives of the south of Europe, belong¬ 
ing to the division of the genus having bearded 
flowers, sword-shaped leaves, and scapes taller than 
the leaves—viz, I. jlortntim i, a species with wliifco 
flowers; L pallida } which has pale flowers; and 
I. ffcrmanicui which lias deep pumle flowers. The 
flowers of all those species aro fragrant. I. ycr- 
manica extends farther north fclmn the other species, 
and its root is sometimes said to be more acrid. 
Orris-root was formerly used in many medicinal 
preparations ns a stimulant, but is now almost 
entirely disused. It is sometimes dm wed to sweeten 
an oll'eWve breath, Its chief use is in perfumery, 
ft has a pleasant smell of violets, which it acquires 
in drying. Hair and tooth powders, und oils, are 
'often scented with it. A tincture of it also is used 
oh a scent, and is often sold as ICsvcncc of Violets. 

Or.Siiy. See D’Orsay. 

Orsini, Felice, conspirator, was horn in Decem¬ 
ber 1819, at MeUloia, in the States of the 0lunch, 
and studied at Bologna, lie belonged to a branch 
of a noble family, long famous as supporters of the 
Gueliic party, which produced famous scholars, 
soldiers, and churchmen (including two napes, 
Nicholas III, and Benedict XIII.). Felice, the son 
of a conspirator, was early initiated into secret 
societies, anil in 1841 wus sentenced at Rome to the 
galleys for life. The amnesty of Fins IX. (1846) 
restored him to liberty, but lie was soon again im¬ 
prisoned for participation in political plots. When 
the revolution of 1848 broke out Orsini was elected 
a deputy to the Roman Constituent Assembly, and, 
invested with extraordinary powers, was sent to 
Ancona anil Aseoli to suppress brigandage. He 
signalised liimsoif by^ the violence with which lie 
executed his commission. lie also took part in the 
defence of Rome and Venice; agitated in Genoa and 
the duchy of Modena; and in 1853 was shipped 
by the Sardinian government to England, urn ere 
ho formed close relations with Mamni. Furnished 


with money by the leaders of the revolutionary 
party, he appealed at Parma in 1854, and after¬ 
wards at Milan, Trieste, Vienna, everywhere 
agitating in the interest of insurrection; until at 
hist he was limited at Herman ns trull, and confined 
in the fortress of Mantua. In 1856 he succeeded in 
making his escape, and found refuge in England, 
where he supported himself by public lectining, 
and wrote Austrian Dunyeuns in Italy (185l>). 
Towards the end of 1857 lie repaired tu Paris, with 
the intention of assassinating Napolcon III., whom 
ho reckoned the great obstacle to the progress of 
revolution in Italy. Ilis associates in ibis diabolical 
design were persons named Fieri, limlio, and 
Gome/. They took up their station in a house 
close by t/ic OjJCm, niiu on the evening of the 14th 
January 1858, just as the carriage containing the 
emperor apd empress wan drawing up, they threw 
three bombs under it. An explosion took place, 
and 10 persons were killed, 156 wounded, but 
Napoleon and the empiess remained unhurt. The 
assassins were arrested, tried, and nehfenced; 
Orsini, Picri, and ltndio, to capital punishment, 
Gome/ to penal servitude for life* UmlioVs life 
was spaml at the intercession of the empress, but 
Fieri and Ommi were guillotined on lHth Mtuch. 
8ce Memoirs and Advent arcs of Orsini t written 
by himself ( Eng. trails. Edin. 1857); bis Letters 
(2 vols. Milan, 1861); and u work by Muntazio 
(1802). 

OrNOYfl, the name of two towns cm the Danube 
over against the Iron Gales’. Qlii Oekoya, « 
Hungarian place, is 478 Julies by rail SE. of Vienna, 
and is a station for the Danube steamers. Pap. 
3381 .-—New Ohsova, on the Servian side, is a 
fortified town held by Austria (since 1878), who 
also were masters of it between 1716 and 1738; 
the Turks held it both before 1716 and after 1738. 
In September 1800 a beginning was made with the 
removal of the rocky impediments known as the 
Iron Gates (see Dan b JJE)* 

Ortega], Cape, the north-west extremity of 
Spain (q.v,), in Galicia. 

ftvfclius, the Latin form of the name of 
Alin All am OUT ELL, or Or'^el, who, bum of Ger¬ 
man parents in 1627 at Antwerp, where he also 
died in 1598, published the earliest atlas under the 
tftfo Tfieatrinn Orbit Terrarum (1570); a critical 
work oil ancient geography, Sijnonijmia tiro graph tea 
(1578), re-issued, greatly improved, as Thesaurus 
Gcomq/hicus (1596); and other geographical 
wor’kx He was also a frequent traveller to Eng¬ 
land, Ireland (1577), and Italy, ami the countries 
between. 

OrtliCZ* a town in the French department of 
Basses-Pyrenees, on the right hank of the Gavede 
Fau, 41 miles by vail E. of Ruyonne. The ‘Tout 
ile Monoidc* (1240), the stately castle of the counts 
of Foix (q.v.), which Froissart visited in 1388, was 
reduced to a ruin by Richelieu. Near Orfchez 
Wellington gained a decisive victory over Soult, 
27th February 1314, Pop. 4757. 

OrthoceraS* a large genus of common fossil 
Cephalopoda. The shells are quite straight, but a 
gradual series oF forms lead on to the Nautilus 
type. Some species of orthocernfl were gigantic; 
thus, 0 . titan in its fonsil state is said to have 
weighed some tons. 

Ortlioclasc-iioryliyry,» crystalline igncmis 

rock, of variable colour, hut generally reddish, 
lb is fine-grained and compact in texture. The 
ground-mass is felspathic, and micro- ^ or crypto- 
crystalline : now aiul again il shows a little glossy 
or de vitrified mutter. Scattered throng'll tins 
ground-mass are microscopic crystals of orlhoclftse, 
and usually some hornblende and Motile in small 
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granules, ciystals, and scales. The rock is met 
with amongst Pakeozuie strata, both ns contem¬ 
poraneous lava-llows and as intrusive masses. See 
also Viols FAR, and IGNEOUS lluCKS. 

OrtluM'l use-rocks. >See PErnotniAPiiY. 

Orthodoxy (Or. orthos, 1 right/and ilux<(, 'mi 
opinion 1 ), a name given by theologians to religious 
opinions in agreement with Scripture ami historical 
tradition, or rather with the interpretation of these 
enter tain ml hy the particular church to which they 
themselves happen to belong. While it is true 
that the great cardinal and essential points of 
Christian dogma have been preserved by all sec¬ 
tions of the Church of Christ, the gravest diver¬ 
gences have also arisen, alike in doctrine and 
practice, each fur tilled by an assumed infallible 
interpretation of fclto letter of Scripture or the line 
of historical descent in the usage of the church. — 
The antithesis of orthaifa'cy is hutcroihuv}} [hctcros, 
‘ other ’—i.e. 1 wrong/ and do.ca, ‘ opinion ’). 

Orthoepy (Ur. orthos, 4 right / ejm f 1 a word 1 ), 
a branch of grammar that treals of lho correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the words of a Innguagii. 
Orthography, face Spelling. 

Ovtliopteva ' straight-winged 1 h an order 

of Insects (q.y,). 

Or tolan [Brnhariza hortiduntt ), a species of 
linn Ling jq.v.) of the Finch family Fringillidic. 
The adult male is about six inches long; has the 
head, neck, and upper breast slntc-gniy suffused 
with yellow; hill reddish brown; chin, throat, 
and feathers round the eye yellow, with a narrow 
hand of greenish gray descending from a little in 

_front of Lhc angle 

_ ' of the mouth ; hack, 

wing-coverts , anil 
‘ - secondaries fulvous 
v. with ilnt]; 


.4 > 1 . 


^ ^ J0 * mi rii of Euvopc, 

' and ill Lho north 
Ortolan [Kmhwiza Aoi'lukimi). of Africa, where it 
sometimes breeds, iL 
is Imfc a summer visitor. In winter it migrates ns 
far south as to Abyssinia anil North-western [nditi, 
hut its true willtoMjiinrLorn have not yot been 
accurately ascertained. Though enormously abund¬ 
ant in certain localities on Um Continent, it is rare 
in lhitain, and many of the specimens captured 
have mi doubt escaped from captivity, considering 
the large quantities imported alive from Holland 
and Rolgiuni. It frequents bushy places, mid 
builds its nest, of dry grass always on the ground 
and generally in the open fields, though sometimen 
among herbage or under low Implies. El lays from 
four to six eg^s, which vary in colour from vciy 
pale-bluish white to salmon colour, spotted w ith 
rich purple brown, with underlying spots of pale 
violet, not streaked as is usual with other huntings. 
The note of the mule is rather metallic, and his 
song at times is jnreMunfc and very monotonous. 
Thu food consists of hectics and other insects and 
seeds. Large numbers of ortolans are netted (luring 
their migrations, and uonfmed in dark or dindj” 
lighted rooms, where they arc fattened upon oats 




Ortolan [Emhiriza hoHulana). 


and millet until toady for the table. Their Jiesh is 
considered a groat delicacy. 

Orton, Aimiun. See Tioiiijoune, 

Or toil ft, a town of Italy, on the Adriatic, 104 
miles by mil SHE. of An conn. It 1ms a cathedral 
mill a livent/y improved harbour. Fop. d.%'0, 

Ortyx. See Vino in tan QrAiL. 

Ornro, capital of the department of Omni, in 
llolivia, stands on a saline plain 11,900 foot above 
the sea, near the salt lake of Aullagus, and pos¬ 
sesses mines of silver, gold, and Lin. Founded in 
1500, it had 70,000 inhabitants in the J7Mi century, 
but now has loss Lima 7000.—The ikjmrtiucnt, 
which borders on Fetii, lias an area of 2l,(i()0.sq. 
id. and a pop. of 111,400. The soil is saline, and 
far from fertile, hut the mineral wealth is grout, 

Orvirlo. a city in the Italian province of 
Perugia, 78 miles’ NNW of Rome, crowns an 
isolated Lufa rock, which rises 765 feet above the 
river Puglia, and 1327 above sea-level. The cruci¬ 
form cathedral (1300-1580), one of llie mosL beauti¬ 
ful and richly decorated specimen* of Italian (lothio, 
is 1 milt of black and while marble, and measures 
295 feet by 100. The facade is unsurpassed in 
richness of nniteriah and in Llio beauty of iLs 
mosaics, sculptures, and elaborate ornamentation. 
The interior also is nmgnilieoiilly decorated with 
sculptures and with paintings by Luca Signorelli, 
Fm Angelico, &c. The bishop's palace and St 
Patrick's Well (1527-40), with its 250slepH, are also 
noteworthy. Pop. 7304, Orvioto, called in the 
7th century a. n. Urbs Veins —of which ils present 
name is a corruption—lut* by some heart supposed 
to occupy the site of the Etniseau Volsimi. In 
the middle ages it gave shelter to thirty-two popes. 
See works by I Iruner (Leip. 1858), llorir (Lond. 
1884), and Piecolomini {Siena, 1885). 

I Orwell. See Ir.swjtai. 

Oryx, in old niinio given to several large and 
heavy African antelopes, with very long, slightly 
curved horns. One species {Hipmdrufjus (cur or fix) 
frequents the deserts oF Central Africa, and once 
extended farther north, its is shown hv the frequency 
of its apparently 1 unicorn ’ figure oif ancient monu¬ 
ments, Another form (//. rttj>oisis) is found in 
KftllYnim Rut the name oryx hits been used 
, somewhat widely. See AntkL()Yk. 

Ory/a. Hue Rick. 

OsilgT Owing? ( ld<whmt «umult«eu ), a tree 
, of the mitiiml order Memento, u lmtlvo of North 
America. It attains a height varying, according 
to soil and situation, from 20 to 60 feet. It 
is of the same genus with Fustic (n.v.), and its 
wood, which is blight yellow, probably might l»c 
used'for dyeing, 'l 1 lie wood is line-grained ami very 
elastic, and tabes u high polish ; it is much used 
for fence-posts, sleeping paving-blocks, &c. The 
tree is largely employed in America, especially in 
the west, as a hedge-plant \ it 1ms also been intro¬ 
duced into Rritain for that purpose, but has not 
met with general appreciation. Its fruit is about 
the size of a large omngc, lias a Luhciculalcd 
surface of \i golden colour, mid is Jiilcd inleumlly 
with rad lilting', somewhat woody (ibres, and with a 
yellow milky juice, the odour of which is generally 
disliked, so Unit the fruit, although not unwhole¬ 
some, is seldom eaten. 

OsilgXLS, a tribe of American Indiana, of lho 
Dakota stock, formerly very Lroublesmue, lmt now 
settled in the north of Indian Territory, with 
Quaker teachers. They number about J 200. 

Osaka, or Ozaka, an important city of central 
Japan, situated at the head of the milf of the name 
name, and at Uio mouth of the Yodu River, which 
issues from Luke lliwa. The citv covers an area of 
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about 8 sq. in., and is intersected with canals. Its 
lino castle, the stones of whose walls are of astonish¬ 
ing size, was constructed hy Hidoysohi’s orders in 
15SS, ami the palace, built afterwards in its precincts 
find destroyed in 1808, wus perhaps the most mag- 
nilicent structnro in Japan. Osaka is the great 
commercial centre of the empire, and the head¬ 
quarters of the rice and tea trade. Its port docs 
not admit of the enLnincc of large vessels. Them 
is il foreigu BcLbloiuenl, mostly occupied hy mission¬ 
aries. Pop. (T889) Sffl.GfH. 

Oskoril* SllKiiAUi), admiral and Arctic naviga¬ 
tor, was horn at Madras, 25tli April 1822, the son 
of mi English oilicer, and entered the navy in 1837- 
Ho tonic part in the captmeof Canton (18*11), and 
of the defences of AVoo-sung (18*12); commanded 
vessels in two expeditious sent out in 18*19 and 
1852-55 respectively to search for Sir John Franklin; 
was head of the division of the British licet that 
servod in the Sen of Azov during the Crimean war; 
and took a leading share in the Cliineso war of 
1857—51), penetrating up the Yaug-fcsze-kiang as fur 
as Tlankmv, After )uh retirement from active duty 
he superintended the construction of a submarine 
telegraph between Great Britain and Australia, and 
was niado rear-admiral in 1873. He died titli May 
187o. Besides publishing Stray Leaves from an 
Arctic Journal (1852), Journals of Hubert M*Clttre 
(18hG), and Car cur, Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir 
John Franklin (1800), he proved his iulcrcsl in 
Arctic exploration by inducing A, H. Markham to 
tost the navigability of BalJin Buy in winter (1873) 
hy h team-power, and hy helping to lib out ttic 
expedition which sailed under command of Nurefc, 
Markham, and others in 1875. 

Osborne House, Sec Cowes. 

Osborne or St Helen's Beds. See Oligo- 
ckne System. 

OsOJHlH (hat. Osci or Opse.i; Gr. Oyikoth tho 
liiinio of an Italian people, who at an early period 
occupied Campania, ami were cither chisely allied 
to or the same race as tho Ausones. Subsequently 
(about 423 n.0.) Sainniles from the hilly districts 
to the north overran the country, and amalgamated 
with tlie inhabitants whom they had subjugated; 
and the names Osci ami Oscan language were subse¬ 
quently applied to all the other races and dialects 
whose origin was nearly or wholly the same. The 
Oacaii language wax uoL substantially diliferent 
from the Latin, hut only a ruder ami more primi¬ 
tive forni^ of the same central Italic longue. By 
the victories of the Romans over the SammLes, and 
the conferring of the eivitas on all the Italians 
(88 1J.U), an end was nut to the oilicialuso of the 
Oscan tongue; nevertheless, in the time of Varrn 
(1st century n.C.) it was still used by tlie people. 
During ils most nourishing porind it was something 
more than a country patois; it is even possible 
that the Oscan s had a litem lure and arL of their 
own (sec ATELLANJii ). Besides a considerable 
number of coins with Osean legends, there am 
still extant a number of inscriptions in the Oscau 
tongue (see INSCRIPTIONS). 

ftuo Alcminsen's Oskisehc Studies (1845), mid Filter- 
UttU&chcn DiaUktc (Letp. 1850); ZvefcaielTs Syllofic 
Inner, Oscarum (Tctcrsb. 1878). 

Osceo'la {As'SeJie-hodar, ‘Black Brink 1 ), a 
Seminole chief, was horn in Georgia ill 1891, the 
sou of an English trader, named Rowell, ami of a 
chiefs daughter. With her he removed to Florida 
while a child, and there attained great influence 
among the Indiana. In 1835 hia wife, tho daughter 
of a runaway slavo, was seized as a slave. The 
outraged husband threatened revenge, and for his 
threats was imprisoned six days in irons by General 
Thompson: six months afterwards lie hilled tlie 
general and four others outside Fort King. This 
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■ was the beginning of the second Seminole war. 

He then placed himself sit (lie head of a hand which 
t Imil surprised and massacred Major I)ade and it 
I detachment of soldiers, and taking to the almost 
i impenetrable Everglades, with two or three hun¬ 
dred followers, he fought for nearly two years with 
great energy and skill the superior mnnhors sent 
against him. Ho was taken prisoner at last, in 
October 1837, by General Jesup, while holding 
a conference under a Hag of truce— an act* of 
inexcusable treachery, though represented as one 
of retaliation—und confined in Fort Monl brie until 
liis death, 30th Januniy 1838, May no Reid, in 
Occola, lias woven the .story into a romance, 

Oscott, a Runnui Catholic college, near Bir¬ 
mingham, which claims to bo tlie centre of the 
Roman Catholic movement in England. The name 
(or Auscott, as it is spelt in Camden’s Britenmhr ) is 
iiv.'it met with towards the close of the 17tli century 
ns tho seat of a Catholic mission, which cuntinucil 
to ho served hy different priests till in 1752 it was 
formed into a college for the education of both 
laymen and ecclesiastics, and called St Mary’s 
College. In 1835 the present fine building* were 
erected, and in 1380 the establishment became 
purely ecclesiastical, no longer admitting lay 
students. Ttis now styled St Mary’s Seminary, 
and tlie curriculum includes a course of higher 
classics, science, and mathematic*, to meet the 
requirements of the London University HA. Exam. 
After this the course consists of two years of 
mental philosophy and three and a half of theology 
niul kindred subjects. The stall includes a rector, 
vice-rector, and eight professors, and the seminary 
is open to students from any British diocese. 

O’SIiauglmessy, Annum, minor poet, was 
born iu London, 14th March 1810. Tic was em¬ 
ployed in the natural history division of the British 
Museum, married a daughter of Dr Westland 
Mars Ion, whom lie lost in 1879, ami followed to 
tho grave on 3lBt January ItiSl. During hi* brief 
life he published Epic of Women (1871), The Lays 
of France (1872), and Musk and Moonlight (1874); 
and soon after Ids death appeared Songs of a 
Worker (1881). As a poet lie is somewhat diffuse, 
over-gorgeous in colour, and not sufficiently dis¬ 
cerning in his admiration for modem French 
models; yet he reveals imagination, passion, ten¬ 
derness, melody, and a mastery of lyrical forms. 

Oshkosh^ capital of Winnebago county, "Wis¬ 
consin, on both - sides of lire Fox River, at its 
entrance to Lake Winnebago, 80 miles by rail 
NNW. of Milwaukee. Tim lake (30 miles by 12), 
with the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, which arc 
connected by a canal, forms a water-i on to between 
Lakes Michigan and Superior. The city extends 
along the lake for *1 miles, and contains a number 
of handsome buildings. It carries on a great trade 
in lumber, ami contains fifteen sawmills, extensive 
door mul sash factories, ami large manufactories of 
furniture, matches, carriages, and soap, besides 
pork-packing entablishmen ta, It is the scat of a 
state nonuaf school, and close by is a state In mi Lie 
asylum. Oshkosh was incorporated in 1853, and 
burned down in 1859; it was again partially 
destroyed by fire in 1874 and 1875, and in 1885 a 
ovclone overwhelmed part cf the suburbs. Pop. 
(1880) 15,748; (1885) 22,0(54. 

Osiaiulcr* Andreas, German reformer, was 
horn on 19th December 1498, at Ciimzeuliausen, 
near Nuremberg. His name is a Gvrccised form of 
tho original German IJeiligmann or Howeinnmn 
Educated at IngolsLadl, he declared himself an 
adherent of Luther, and became a preacher at 
Nuremberg (1522), persuaded that city to declare 
itself Lutheran, took part in the conference at 
Marburg (152S), and was present at the diet of 
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Augsburg (1580), and at the signing of the Schnml- 
kaltl articles (1537), Til 1548 lie was deprived of 
l»i» nltice as preacher because lie refused to agree 
to the Augsburg Interim; but was immediately 
of forwards invited by Albeit, Duke of Prussia, to 
lireoilie professor of Theology in the nowly-eslab- 
1 isbed university of IConigaberg. lie was hardly 
rattled there when lie became entangled in a the¬ 
ological strife that was greatly embittered by his 
vehement and arrogant temper. In ft treatise, De 
Lear, et JSvangclio, Osianrler asserted tlnifc the 
righteousness by which sinners arc justified is nob 
to lie conceived as a move justificatory or imputa¬ 
tive act on the part of Uod, but os something 
inward and subjective, springing in ft mystical way 
from the union of Christ with man, The most 
notable of his opponents was Martin Chemnitz 
(q. v.). Osiftiider's death in the midst of this llevce 
polemical war, on 17th October 1552, did not check 
it; the battle was con tinned by his followers, 
called Osiandrists, and led by his son-in-law Punk, 
who was executed for high-treason in 15C0, and 
the entire parly was banished from Prussia iu 1507, 
See Lives by ‘Wilken (1844), Midler (1870), and 
Hase (1870). OsiandePs son Lukas (1534-1604) 
and his son Lukas (1571-1038) won reputations as 
theologians of note. 

Osier, the popular name of those species of 
"Willow (q.v.) which are used dually for basket- 
making and other wickerwork. They are of low 
bushy growth, few of them ever becoming trees, 
their branches long ami slender; and they arc the 
more valuable in proportion to the length, .slender¬ 
ness, suppleness, and toughness of their branches. 
Tho Common Osier (Sttliji mminalia) i a common. 

native of wot allu- 
vial grounds in 
* Britain and many 

TSgjK ,( 5 // parts of Europe, is 

far/ one of those which 

Jjh sometimes become 

,iigr trees* although when 

cul bi vat ed f o r I niskct- 
U ,\v ''l ?® 1 making it is not per- 

mitted to do so. It 

Vb RmwW® l * t,fLcn to 

U prevent the banks of 

vS&Atl rivers from being 

\?l|l /$) washed away. Its 

^ branches arc used 

for making hoops 
WfillY W/ibM ftTU ^ com so baskets. 

toSsIa WmA There ure several 

i0\VA varieties in cultiva* 

jf W lion, not easily dis- 

u if \ 1 fll * tinguished except by 

13 // v\W a very piactised eye, 

(J W bub much more use- 
l| ful than the original 

^ or wild kind, which 

Common Osier {SalLc viminalix): is a]>t to Jircak, and 

(i f mule catkin; b, fouuilo eatkm, therefore of litLle 

value. More suit¬ 
able for the liner kinds of basket-making are Srtlix 
Joy h if ana f sometimes called tho Fine Basket O.sicr, 
and >V, rubnit known near London as the Green- 
leaved Osier or Ornard ; >S f . triandnt, a fcriauilnum 
species, known to English osier-cultivators and 
biiskeb-maker.s as the Spaniard liod; whilst 8, 
vUclliiuti a pen band tou* species, sumo times becom¬ 
ing a tree, is the Golden Osier or Golden Willow, 
remarkable for tho bright-yellow colour of its 
branches, as well as for their pliancy and tough¬ 
ness. ^ There are other species, not natives of 
Britain, which also are valuable. 

Osiers are very extensively cultivated in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, on alluvial soils, especially 
near the mouths of nveis; and from there countries 


great quantities of * rods’ are imported into Britain. 
They are cultivated also to a considerable ex lent 
in some parts of England, particularly on tho hanks 
of the Thames and the Severn, and in tho level 
districts of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire^ &c. 
Islets in the Thames and other rivers, entirely 
planted with osiers, are called Oder holts. Osiers 
grow particularly well on grounds Hooded by the 
tide. Much depends oil the closeness of planting 
of osier grounds; as when space is too Abundant 
the shoots of many of the kinds do not glow 
up so long, slender^ and uubranehed ns is desir¬ 
able. The Fieneli cultivators, when they wish 
osiers for the finest kinds of basket-work, cut 
branches into little bits with a bud or eye in each, 

: and plant these pretty close Ingothor, so as to 
1 obtain weak hut line shoots; hub generally eut- 
| tings of 15 or 16 inches in length are used, ami of 
' tolerably thick branches, ami these arc placed in 
rows from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, and at dis¬ 
tances of 15 to 18 inches iu the row. Osier planta¬ 
tions in light soils continue productive for fifteen 
or twenty years, and much longer in rich alluvial 
soils. Osiers succeed best in lieli soils, but not in 
clays. Ho cultivation is required after planting; 
but llio shoots arc cut once a year, at any time 
between the fall of the leaf and the rising’of tho 
sap in spring. After cutting they are sorted, uud 
those intended for brown baskets me carefully 
dried and stacked, care being taken that they do 
not heat, to which they are liable, like bay, and by 
which they would ho rotted ami rendered worth¬ 
less. The stacks must he protected carefully from 
rain. The osiers intended for while baskets cannot 
at, once he peeled, hut, after being sorted, they are 
placed upright in wide shallow Crouches, in which 
there is water to tho depth of about four inches, or 
in rivulets, being kept noouroin their upright, posi¬ 
tion by posts amf rads \ and thus they remain till 
they begin to bud uml blossom in spring, which 
they do us if they remained on the parent plant, 
sending forth small roota tit the same time into the 
water. They are then, in ordinary seasons, easily 
peeled by drawing them through an instrument 
called a break, blit in cold springs it is sometimes 
necessary to lay them for a while under a quantity 
of litter. After being peeled, they are stacked, 
preparatory to sale. See Bakkkt. 

OsirK greatest of Egyptian gods, is the son of 
•Sob {the Fnrtli—here the father) and Hut (Heaven 
—the mother). ITc wedded Isis his sis Lit while 
they were yet in the womb ; was slain by Set, was 
avenged by his son Horns, and judges tfio dead in 
the nether woi Id. The myth is generally interpreted 
by taking Osiris for tlio Sun, Wot for diii'KiKm 
Osiris had by Nuphthys another son Ann bis (i.e. 
Dusk), who is said to have swallowed bis father. 
Osiris 1ms also been identified with Iho god Bit, 
with the Moon, with the Nile, and with the annual 
sun-period or summer (as against tlm daily appear¬ 
ing sun)- For further discussion of tho myth, seo 
Isis, and works there quoted; also Wiedemann, 
Jjle Udujion tier Allen AUjyplcr (I 860 ). 

Ogltflloosd, capital of Mahaska comity, Iowa, 
104 miles by mil WNW. of Burlington, ' It pos¬ 
sesses mines of bituminous coal, and iiianiifaelureH 
Hour, woollens, boilers, electric appliances, <\c\ 
Here are Penn College (Quaker) and two others. 
Pop. (1885) 6012. 

Osmium (sym. Os; atom. wt. 101 ) is a metal 
which occurs in association with platinum in 
the form of an osmium-iridium alloy. It may bo 
obtained in the metallic condition by several pro¬ 
cesses which yield it either as a black amorphous 
lewder or in bind bluish-whifco crystals. It is the 
least fusible of all the metals, lilio oxy hydrogen 
jot volatilising, but nob fusing it. It is tlio heaviest 
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substance lcnmvii, its specific gravity being 22-477. 
Four oxides of osmium arc known, Three of 
fclie.se—viz. the protoxide, OsO, tlio sesquioxide, 
08 a 0 3 , and the binoxide, O.sO.,, are black or 
grayish-black powders. ^ The peroxide, 0s0 4 , com* 
manly called osmic acid, is the most important 
oxide. It is produced when the metal is heated 
strongly in air or oxygen, and forms colourless, 
glistening, ncicular crystals, freely soluble in 
water, and very volatile. At about 100° C. this 
compound gives otV an extremely irritating and 
iRespirable vapour; and hence the name of the 
metal (from tlio Greek word osme, *odour’). Ib 
produces a povmanent black stain upon the skin, 
and at the same time causes an eruption which 
is diJlicult to heal. It violently attacks all the 
mucous membranes, and its vapour may cause 
partial or total blindness by depositing a film of 
metallic osmium on the eyes. A solution of the 
peroxide is employed in histological work for stain¬ 
ing fat and nerve substance. Osmiiun also forms 
two chlorides; and osmales, corresponding to an 
unknown osmir acid, have been prepared. This 
metal was discovered by Tennant in 1803. 

Osmose, the interdillusion of two liquids 
through a septum, usually of bladder or of parch¬ 
ment paper. If a bottle, filled with one liquid, be 
closed by parchment paper, and be completely im¬ 
mersed in a vessel containing another liquid, increase 
oi- decrease of the contents of the Lottie will occur 
according as the liquid contained in the bottle passes 
out through the septum less quickly or more quickly 
than the other liquid jwwps imwmU “When the 
contents are increased tlio phenomenon lias been 
called endotmoso ; when they decrease it 1ms been 
termed e.wsmosc. The distinction is obviously not 
a scientific ono; for a reversal of the positions of 
the liquids will cause a reversal of the osmotic 
process, so limb the process which was formerly 
denominated exosmoso must now bo culled omlos- 
mnse, and vice vcml. The phenomenon is one of 
extreme importance, for ib is constantly taking 
place in living bodies—hobh animal and vegetable. 

Nollet was the first to record the occurrence of 
osmose. He placed a vessel, filled with alcohol 
and closed with a pieco of bladder, inside a larger j 
vessel which was filled with water. The rapid i 
entry of the water almost hurst the bladder; and i 
Lho opposite ulVeot took place when the water was 
placed inside the inner vessel and the alcohol was 
placed outside it. Nollet did not pm.sue his obser¬ 
vations any further. Dutrochet first nindo careful 
investigations into the subject, which has since re¬ 
ceived numorous practical applications—notably in 
the method of dialysis, which is duo to Graham. 
The phenomenon consists merely in the inter - 
dillusion of bwo liquids complicated by the mutual 
molecular actions which bake place between the 
liquids and the material of the membrane, The 
rate of into id illusion depends greatly upon tlio 
nature of the membrane; sometimes the direction 
of the osmose is aflectcd when the membrane is 
altered. The action being essentially molecular, 
we cun readily understand how sap may he raised 
to great heights in plants and trees against the 
action of gravity j for the molecular forces in a drop 
of water (say) are sufficiently powerful to hold the 
parts of the drop together against the gravitational 
attraction of the wholo earth, 

A process which is analogous to osmose occurs 
in the interdi(fusion of two liquids through an 
intervening liquid layer. The difference between 
the rates of di I fusion of colloids and crystalloids is 
even more marked when the substances are separ¬ 
ated by parchment paper or animal membrane 
than when they diffuse directly into each other, 

Osimuidn. Hoc "Royal Fkkn. 
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Osimlu'iLcU, a town in Lhe Prussian province 
of Hanover, in the fertile valley of the Hasc, 75 
miles by rail 8S\Y. of Bremen and 70 "VTSW. of 
Ilanover. Its great Catholic cathedral, in the 
Transition style of the limt half of the 13th century, 
is rich in relics and monuments ; and the tuwn-liafl 
(1480-1512) contains portraits of all the pleni¬ 
potentiaries who here on 24th October 1648 signed 
the peace of Westphalia. By that treaty the 
bishopric of Ommbriick, founded by Charlemagne 
about 810, was to be occupied alternately by a 
Catholic prelate and a Protestanl secular prince of 
the House of Bninswick-Liinchurg. After having 
last been held by Frederick, Duke of York, the 
district of Osnabriick came in 1802 to Hanover, anil 
the chapter was dissolved, until the rc-esfcahlishnien t 
of the bishopric in 1857- Oaimbruck has important 
iron and steel works, and manufactures of railway 
plant, agricultural machinery, gas-meter*, paper, 
tobacco, &c. Dating from 772, it suffered much in 
the Thirty Years’ \Var f Imfc recovered, thanks to 
its linen industry, during the 18th century. The 
name Osnnhurijs given to coarse linens in England 
is derived hence. Pop. (1852) 13,718; (18715) 
29,850; (18S5) 35,899, of whom 12,086 were 
Catholics. See works by Moser, by Elided and 
Stave (1816-26), and by E. Muller (1868), 

Osprey (Famlion hnlutctus), or Pish-iiawk, a 
nob infrequent autumnal visitor to British shores, 
estuaries, and lochs, where it feeds exclusively on 
fish. It has been known to breed in England, and 
several eyries still remain in Scotland. But its 



distribution in almost cosmopolitan, for it occurs 
on all the continents, especially where fish are 
common and men rave. The malo bird la 22 inches 
iri length, the female 24. ‘The adult male has the 
head and nape white, streaked willi brown; upper 
phuuago mu her, with a purplish tinge; under 
uirts white, with a band of brown spots across the 
>veastj cere, legs, and toes greenish blue.’ The 
female 1ms more brown on the breast. A largo 
nest of sticks and turf, with a small moss-lined 
cavity for the eggs, is built on a tree ur rock. 
The eggs (two or three) are laid in April or 
Mny, and have a 1 ground colour of while or huff, 
with chestnut or clavot blotches, and blurs of 
purplish gray/ In North America the osprey is 
gregarious. It never preys on other birds, and is 
not dreaded by them, ft is, indeed, of ft pacific 
and timorous disposition, and readily abandons 
its prey to the White-headed Eagle. In the days 
of falconry it was some times trained and used 
for catching fish. Sec Howard Saunders, British 
Iiinis. 
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Osrliociie, a district in the north-west of 
Mesopotamia, containing Edessa (q.v.). 

Ossa, the ancient name of a mountain on the 
east side of Thessaly, near Action (q.v.), and separ¬ 
ated from Olympus hy the vale of Tempe. The 
ancients placed the seat of the Centaurs and 
Giants in tho neighbourhood of Pel ion ami Ossa, 
fcee Titans. 

Ossetes. See Caucasus. 

Ossinil, tho great heroic poet of the Gael. In 
form the name in a diminutive — Qi&ean, Oi&in, the 
little Oft or deer. In Gaelic story Ossinn was the 
son of l'ioiin MacC tun hail, a celebrated hero ’who 
flourished in the M century A. i>. Fiona gathered 
about him n hand of warrior* like himself, who 
were col 1 cc fcivtily lcrmc< l the Ft inn . Tho tu l ventures 
and exploits of lliese heroes, mid especially of the 
principal figures in the group—of Fiomi himself, 
magnanimous ami wise; nf his grandson Oscar, 
chivalrous and daring; of his nephew Dinrinad, 
handsome and brave; of his rival (loll, the one- 
eyed; ami Conan, the villain of the hand—their 
jealousies, dissensions, and Jin ill overthrow con¬ 
stitute the literature of the Feinn. The story goes 
that Os si an was carried away hy his fairy hind- 
mother to JSilcan na h-Oitjc, ‘ the isle of the over 
young/ from whence he returned betimes; and 
now old, blind, and alone, * Ossian after the Foinn/ 
he told the story of tho heroes to Sfc Patrick. 

The legends of the Foinn arc hut a fragment of 
the heroic literature of the Gaol, and in the oldest 
MSS. the deeds of Fiona and his companions occupy 
hut little space. 'There were two earlier cycles. 
The first of these extended from unknown antiquity 
until the settlement of tlie Gael in Ireland. The 
legends of this period preserve traditions of tho 
old divinities of the race, notably the Tiuitha tic 
Dtnwnu, under tho guise of earlier colonists whom 
the Uriel couqucrod and displaced. Several tains 
of this cycle urc preserved, among which the Fate 
of the Children of Tnircuu and the Fate of the 
Children of Hi- are the best known. The second, 
and hy far the richest, epoch in Gaelic romance is 
that of (Juchiillin, Coiuill Cearnach, Fergus, and 
the Sons of Uisnoucli. The date is about tho com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, when Concliohnr 
MficNessa ruled Ulster and Queen Mojive ruled 
Omnmiighb. The great literary pioduet of this 
period is the Tain or Cattle Spoil of Cuailgnc, the 
Iliad of (die Gaol, Another noted Saga recounts 
tlie death of the Sons of Uisncncli and suicide 
of the Lady Deirdre, the Dartlmla of James Mac- 
pfietaon. Eventually the legends of JLhe Foinn 
partly absorbed and totally eclipsed the earlier tra¬ 
ditions; so that Ossianic literature is now hut 
another name for tlie heroic lilemlurc of tlie Gael. 

These traditions have come down from the misty 
past in tale and ballad. They were early ieduced 
to writing, and us time goes on we observe great 
development in incident mill detail. In ballads 
pieserved in the Moolc of Leinster {vino IIuOa.d.) 
ttesian is i uprose1 1 ted as old and blind, surviving 
father and son. A loth-century MS. recounts tlie 
boyish exploits of Fionn. As wo come down, the 
volume of tradition gels fuller, while cycles tend 
to become confuted. The leader of the Foinn is at 
one time a god, at others a hero, a king, a giant, 
hut usually a great warrior, as wise as bravo. In 
the book of the Dun Cow his mother is Miiim 
‘of the Fair Neck;’ in later traditions wo hear 
of Fionn as the son of a sister of Ciicludlin ; at 
another time a Scandinavian princess is his mother, 
lint the literary form in which the legends are 
preserved lti nains practically uniihanged. A Gaelic 
LuIg is of a distinct typo—narrative prose with 
verse interspersed, (radio poetry, older mid later, 
is ever rhymed lyric verse. 


To the majority of people Ossian is known 
through the publications of James Macphcrsnii 
(q.v.). In 17U0-G2-G3 this remarkable mail 
published Fin gal^ mi epic poem, in six hooks; 
Tanora, another epic, in eight hooks; with a mini- 
her of shorter pieces, epic and dram a tie—all pur¬ 
porting to he translations of poems composed hy 
Ussian, the son of Fingal. ‘The translation/ Dr 
I>lair is made to say in the preface to the Frag¬ 
ments printed in 17G0, ‘is extremely liteial. J These 
puhlications, in the opinion of the most competent 
judges, possessed great literary merit. They 
broughL wealth and lame to the author, and 
before the end of the century a translation of 
them appeared in nearly every European language. 
Encouraged hy the success that attended Mac- 
pliersoiTs venture, other public Album of a some¬ 
what similar kind followed. In 1780 Dr Smith 
of Campbeltown issued a volume of At an Dan ft, 
in* ancient poems, ‘composed hy Ossiun, Omni, 
Ullin/ &c. ; and in 17S7 Huron Edmund do 
Harold, an Irishman in tho service of tho Elector 
Palatine, printed at Diissoldorf seventeen so-called 
Ossianie poems in English. The genuineness of 
Macpher*oil's Ox&itni wiis early called in question 
by l)r Johnson and others. An angry controversy 
followed. It was maintained that j\lm*phevson 
had jumbled together persons and periods to an 
unwarrantable extent; that his originals, so far 
us he had any, were not Scottish, but Irish. If 
this were nil that could he said one would feel 
justified in regarding, with Professor Wimlise.h 
of Leipzig, Macphcrson’s Os&iitn as u legitimate 
development of the old traditions. For the legends 
nf the Foinn arc the common property of the Gmd, 
whether, in Ireland, Scotland, or Man. They arc 
located in Scottish topography time out of mind, 
nnd within the last four hundred years quite as 
rich a harvest of ballad and tale has been recovered 
in Scotland as in Ireland. It i.s no doubt absurd 
bo represent Fiomi, whom Macpliemm after Harbour 
calls Kingal, as a mighty Caledonian monarch, at 
one time successfully fighting the 1 Ionian legions 
in the 3d century, at another assisting Duel i ullin, 
who lived in tho beginning of the 1st century, to 
expel from Ireland the Norsemen wlm made their 
appearance for the first time in tlm end of the 8th. 
lint Macphemm had warrant in genuine tradition 
for mixing nji mimes ami epochs. In the ‘Untile 
of Yen try ’ Fionn defeats tho kings of Uin world. 
According to a Gaelic tale, his father (him 1ml sets 
up as king of Alba, and tho kings of Ireland and 
Scandinavia combine to effect his overthrow'; while 
tho son is ever fighting Norsemen. Zimmer lias 
propounded the thorny that tho wholo of these 
Fimwigc are in their origin traceable to Teutonic, 
sources, the very names hy which Llm hero and his 
band are known being borrowed from the Norse. 
Find, jinn, Fiona this distinguished Collie scholar 
regards as a translation of hntr, ‘white;’ while 
ft an a ^ feina are merely fjunda, ‘ foe/ later ‘ fiend, 1 
Again, in genuine Gaelic ballad Fiomi and (hiehullm 
are not directly brought together, 1ml wo (hid tiwhh 
or the ltongli, bon of 8tamo, now lighting the hitler 
hero, and again opposed (o Vaoiflu, a distinguished 
companion of the former. According to some 
spirited vothcs composed in Perthshire boforo 
Janies Mnopberson was horn, tho tailor of llm 
Foinn pusses, in Mm exorcise of his calling, from 
the house of Goll to Dundeiilgaii, Urn abode of 
Cuclnillin, and hack again to the puhieeof Kinnu, 
without the least consciousness of amici iron ism. 

lint in Maqiherson’s Oman there is a wide 
departure from genuine Gaelic literature and tradi¬ 
tion. In his magnifying of the past, in his sym¬ 
pathy with nature, and in his powerful descrip¬ 
tions of the scenery of his own mo\intain-land 
James Macpli orson is Into to the genius of his 
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pooplc. Hub there lie parts company with it. 
Gaelic literature supplies material for epics ami 
dramas; hut the epic and dramatic, as literary 
forms, were unknown to the people. The dim anil 
shadowy characters of Macphcrson are in sharp 
contrast to the clear-cut features of the Gaelic 
heroes. Rarely docs Lhis author make ri definite 
statement of fact; hut when he does, as when, 
for example, he turn* the old Gaels with how* anti 
arrows, lie blunders hopelessly, Macplieroon is 
the most vague ami abstract of writers: Gaelic 
pools are wearisome in detail, and revel in the 
concrete. In the opening of Hook iii. of Calldoda, 
the author inquires regarding the origin and issue 
of things ; bub he is indebted for ids answer rather 
to Bishop Berkeley than to the son of Fionn. 

llftcphei’Hon was not a Gaelic scholar, and the 
fact is considered, conclusive proof of his inability 
Lo compose the Gaelic text of Ossitin, Tho only 
Gaelic printed in the author’s lifetime was Tcuioru, 
Rook vii. Qsmin was published in all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe before lie appeared in his own. 
And when at length the great edition of 1897 did 
appear, there wove Gaelic texts for only one-half 
or the poems, and for about three-fourths of the 
matter published by Macpherson in English forty- 
five years previously. For the others, uo ‘origi¬ 
nal,’ ancient or modern* has over yet been found. 
And it must he allowed that this truncated Omtion 
docs not show to advantage in his native garb. 
The Gaelic-speaking people have never known 
him. There is not a single line of these Gaelic 
lexis which can lie proved to have been committal 
to writing before Macphcrsons day. The diction 
is essentially modorn. The loan-words arc numer¬ 
ous several of them borrowed from English. The 
idioms and constructions are colourless, and show 
traces of classical lraining rather than of the turns 
of phrase characteristic of native authors. The 
so-called blank verse in which the poems arc written 
is unknown to Gaelic poetry. The archaic ortho¬ 
graphy of the seventh hook of Tcmova was adduced 
By Dr Clerk of JCihnalNc ns. proof of the uuti- 
quifjy of tho writing. But hi bis frequent use 
of the tenues (u, j>, f)> instead of the media* {r/ x d x 
b), Macphcrson merely followed Alexander Mac¬ 
donald, who published his own poems twelve years 
previously, By the same gifted man lie was led 
into the blunder of making griun, ‘sun,’ ft mas¬ 
culine noun, contrary to invariable Gaelic usage, 
which has the sun as w r ell as the moon of tho 
fern in in Q gender. 

The truth seems to ho that these so-called trans¬ 
lations were essentially the compositions of James 
Macphcrson, and that the Gaelic fccxLs woro pre¬ 
pared with or without aid from Iris friends, hut 
liow and when we do not now know. The only 
man who could explain things died and in ado no 
sign. One regrettable consequence of this famous 
episode in the history of Gaelic lii/cmtur? still 
remains. To many persons tho discrediting of 
James Macphcrson means blio blotting out of ex¬ 
istence of an extensive mid interesting literature 
—the heroic literature of the Gael. 

tho Poems of Osain a (1762-63); Jliooko’s It cliques 
of tfnclic Poetry (1789) ; Ossttm (1807 ) ; Tramictions of 
the Ossiank Society of Dublin (G vok 1851 01); Popular 
Talcs of the 1 Vfst Ilitfkhmls < 18G0-l»2>; Dean of Zis- 
,norda Book U862); Olork’s Osman (1870); Lcahhar \m 
Ftinne (18711); Folk and Hero Talcs from Argyllshire 
(ISRO); WiiidiRcIi, Irwfte Petite (18S0J; Zltehw fdr 
dcvl'H'hes Alt., vol. liii, ; Academih February 1891, 

Ossification, Or the formation of hone, lakes 
placo in tlio growth of the normal human skeleton 
in two distinct ways. The vast niajoriiy of the 
hones arc limb represented by cartilage, winch, by 
a complicated series of changes, becomes trans¬ 
formed into hone. The hones of the vault of the 


cranium and the face, part of tlic clavicle, and the 
1 sesamoid ’ hones occurring in tendons, on the 
other hand, are developed finin Jdnous tissue, 
without passing tlirougli a cartilaginous Hinge, 
and are distinguished as membrane-bones. In the 
larger Illinois of the limbs at feast three centres uf 
ossification are found, one in the shaft, and one at 
each extremity. Growth of the hone takes place 
mainly at the lines between these elements, which 
long remain cartilaginous. Bony union becomes 
complete in each situation at n tolerably definite 
age (in some not till about twenty-five; see BoxK). 
True Ossification sometimes occurs as a morbid 
process; but in many cases the term is incorrectly 
used (especial 13 ’ in the case nt blood-rebels—see 
under Arteries) to designate a hard ciilcumma 
deposit, better called calcification , ov mica no us 
degeneration, iu which the characteristic micro¬ 
scopic appearances of true hone arq absent. In 
ime sense the osseous tissue that is formed in 
regeneration of destroyed or fractured bones (wee 
Fractures) may be regarded as due to a morbid, 
although ft restorative action. Hypertrophy of 
bone is by no means rare, being sometimes local, 
forming a protuberance on the external surface, in 
which cane ib in termed an exostosis; and sonic- 
times extending over the wlmlelione nr over several 
lxmes, giving rise to the condition known as hyper¬ 
ostosis. Again, brae osseous tisMio occasionally 
occurs in parts in which, in the normal condition, 
no bone existed, as in the dura mater, in the so- 
called permanent cartilages (as those of the larynx* 
ribs, &c0, in the tendons of ceitain muscles, and 
in sonic forms of tumours. The peculiar causes, of 
the osseous formations which are unconnected with 
bone are not known. 

O.ssoli’ Sec Fuller (Sabah M arq abet). 

4)88 OFV* a diocese of the Roman Catholic Church 
of Ireland, embraces the comity of Kilkenny and 
►arts of King’s and Queen’s Conn Lies. ^ The bishop 
ias bis cathedral at Kilkenny. There is an Ossory 
parliamentary division in Queen’s County. 

Ostade, A but an, painter anil engraver, was 
bom at Haarlem in December 1010, ami in that 
city lie died, 27th April 1085. llis teacher was 
Franz Hal*. Country daneing-grccns, farm-yards, 
stables, the interiors of rustic hovels and houses* 
mid beor-fdioiis are the places which be loves to 
paint; and his persons are for the most part 
coarse peasants, ugly, sordid, dirty, ragged. Vigour 
and close observation, with skilful management of 
lights, are perhaps his most noticeable character¬ 
istics; ami humour and poetic appreciation are nob 
mrireqnently present, A knit US39 hu fell under 
llio influence of knnbmurltta style. IIo was a pro¬ 
lific painter, and bin works arc to he found in the 
lmiminiu and collections of the Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Russia, Fiance, and England. Heo 
a work by Bode (Vienna, 1881).— Isaac Ostade, 
brother of Adrian, also a painter, was born at 
Haarlem in 1G2I, and died at Amsterdam in 1GJ9. 
Until KIJ-I he worked in the style of bis brother, 
but then struck out a path for himsalF, and ex¬ 
celled in road hide scenes, winter landscape*, village 
street life, and similar subjects. 

Ostashkoir, a town of Russia, stands on the 
soutli-easfc of Lake Scliger, 107 miles W, by N. of 
Tver. It is one of the chief centres in Russia for 
the making of boots and shoes. Fop. 9905, 

4 )s£cil<li ft fashionable watering-place in the 
Belgian province of West Flanders, on tho German 
Ocean, 77 miles by rail WNW. of Brussels. Iks 
Digue, or sea-wall, 3 miles long, 40 feot high, ami 
35 ' yards broad, forms a favourite nrnmciwle, as 
also do the two Fstacadcs, or wooden piers, pro¬ 
jecting on both sides of tlie harbour's entrance. 
Two spacious floating basins for the Dover mail- 
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packets (a four hour*’ passage) were cample ted in 
1874; a ml as a station also f»v London steamers, 
and the term!tun) of various linos of railway, 
Os tend in a lively aiul active place of transport 
traffic (Imtter, mill jits, oysters, «xe.), and the resort 
in the season (July to September) of 1G,000 to 
20,000 visitors from Germany, Russia, and nil parts 
of the Continent It is, moreover, an important 
Ifrihiiig-stabiou, and has a good school of naviga¬ 
tion, a handsome Cuiuaal (1878), a hotel-de*vi lie 
(1711), a fish-market, ami alighUiouso (1771; 175 
feofc). The manufactures include linen, sail-cloth, 
candles, and tobacco, pop. (1874) 10,533; (1830) 
24,12.5, Dating 1 from 1072, Ostcjul is memorable 
for the protracted siege by the Spaniards which it 
underwent from 7fcb July 1G01 to 20th September 
1604. Twice again it surrendered—to the Allies 
in 1706, and tn the Trench in 174m Tho fortifica¬ 
tions lmvo been demolished since 1805.—The 
1 Ostcnd Manifesto, 1 in American history, was a 
despatch forwarded to the United States govern¬ 
ment in 1854 by its ministers afc the courts of Great 
JMtain, France, and Spain, who had met here, by 
the goverinn cut’s request, to discuss the Chilian 
question. Tho despatch declared that, if Spain 
would not sell Cuba, a elf-preservation required the 
United States to take fchc island by force, and pre¬ 
vent it from being Africanized like Hayti, Nothing, 
however, came of the 1 manifesto. 1 
Ostensory. See Monsthanok. 

Osteorcnis (Or., < bonc-«calo , ) f a genus of 
fossil ganoid fish peculiar to the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone. It is characterised by smooth rhoniboidal 
scales, by numerous sharply-pointed teeth, and by 



Oatoolopis. 

having the two dorsal and anal (ins alternating 
with each other. Tho body is long and slender. 

Osteology# Seo Rone, Skeleton, &c. 

Ostcrodc* a town of Hanover, at- the western 
base of the Harz Mountains, on the ftosc, an 
affluent, of the Lcinc, 30 miles by rail NW. of 
Nord hausen. Its church of Sb Giles (724; rebuilt 
1578) contains tho graves of the dukes of Gruben- 
luigen, and there are also a line town-ball, baths, 
largo grain.stores, and cotton, woollen, and linen 
factories. Fop, 043.1 —OsTKijudk, in East Prussia, 
on tho Die wen z, 77 miles NE, of Thorn, 1ms a 
ca.sfclci of the Teutonic knights (1270) and iron 
manufactures. Pop. 7123. 

OstiSl, a city of La tiling at the mouth of tho 
Tiber, 14 miles SYL of Rome. It is said to have 
been founded by Aliens Martins, and was regarded 
as the oldest Roman colony, It fiist acquired 
importance from its salt-works, and afterwards as 
the ]» 0 L'fc where the Sicilian, Sardinian, and A fi lean 
corn shipped for Rome was landed ; hut its mime 
jirrit occurs during the second Punic war. It was 
Jong, too, fcho principal station of the Roman navy; 
hut its harbour was exceedingly had, ami gradually 
the entrance became silted up, so that vessels were 
compelled to discharge their cargoes in (ho open 
roadstead. At length, towards bho middle of Llio 
1st century A.D., the Emperor Claudius dug a new 
barhom; or hasin, 2 miles to tho north, and con¬ 
nected it with the Tibor by a canal. It was named 
the 1 orttis A'licfu&tiy and around it soon sprang up 


a new tow a called port us Odicnsin, Port us Urh\s x 
Port us Horn to t and often simply Pori u ft. Yob it 
was nob till nearly tho close of tho Roman empire 
that the prosperity of Ostia as a city began to 
decline. It was, "however, a more ruin in R30, 
when Gregory IV. founded a village—the modern 
Ostia—half a mile above the ancient one, whose 
100 inhabitants still curry on the manufacture of 
salt. Tho ruins of Ostia extend for a mile and a 
half along tho Tiber, and are nearly a mile in 
breadth. Excavations wera commenced in 1788, 
and have been carried on systematically since 1855. 
See Mithras. 

Ostiak.s, or OsTYaka, a Uml-Altaic peoplo 
living along tho lower course of Uui river Oh in 
western Siberia, whore they struggle against 
chronic poverty, drunkenness, frequently famine, 
to get a living by fishing and hunting fur-heaving 
animals. They dwell in wretched and very dirty 
huts, cat llesh raw, uso bows and arrows, and 
weapons of bone and stone; mid arc Mill in great 
part heathens. They are decreasing in numhem, 
and arc estimated now at 27,000. Their language 
belongs to the Finnish division. 

Ostmillj or Eastman. Rcg Nouthmen. 

O.stvacion# Seo Ooffeii-fisii. 

Ostracising a right exercised by tbc people of 
Athens of banishing for a tinm any person wbo.su 
services, rank, or wealth appeared io bo dangerous 
to the liberty of bin fellow-citizens, or imsonsiflloiib 
with their political equality. It was not a punish* 
meat for any particular crime, hut rather ft pre¬ 
cautionary measuro to remove such leaders ns woro 
obviously exorcising a dangerous ascend¬ 
ency in the Mate. Ostracism was intro¬ 
duced by ClointhenoB about tho beginning' 
of tho 6th century IU!., after tho expul¬ 
sion of the RiMs trai l dm. The people wore 
annually asked by the Pry lanes if they 
wished to o.Momse this right, and if they 
did a public assembly ( reviewtt ) was held, 
and each citizen had opportunity of de¬ 
positing, in 11 place appointed for the pur¬ 
pose, a potsherd (o&tm/w/, alsu 'oysLer- 
sliell ’) or small earthen t-aldot, on which 
was written tho name of tho person for whoso 
banishment be voted. Six thousand votes were- 
necessary for the banishment of any person ; bub 
tho greatest mon of Athens-Miltiiules, Themis- 
lodes, Aristides, (hinon, and Aleibitides—woro 
subjected to this treatment. Tho hamshimmL was 
at lir.sb for ten years, but the period was afterwards 
restricted to five. properly and civil rights or 
honours remained uniiltccleri by it, Alcibiades 
succeeded in obtaining tlio Anal abolition of ostra¬ 
cism, of which, bowevor, Plutarch and Arislotlo 
apeak as a necessary political expedient, and its 
utility 1ms been very ably defended in modem times- 
by Grote (History of Greccc y vol. iv.). 

Ostrncodn, Sec Cvphis, Oimwauka. 

Ostrich [NtmthMi a gum us of birds which wan 
once included with tins cassowaries, emu, rhoa, and 
apteryx in a distinct order, the Unlitte, hut which is 
probably betLerreganIi'd as forming ti family apart. 
FLlrbringor thus places it; hs neurost allies appear 
to bo the rheas of South America, There seem Lo be 
two species of ostrich—viz. tit r nth h v.cuurJm and ti, 
mulijbilophancs ,- the di Heron cos which distinguish 
them arc not groat. The ostrich is the largest exist¬ 
ing bird, reaching a height of from six to eight foot. 
As in the other ‘struthipus 1 birds (Ratitm), the 
wings are somewhat rudimonlrivy and quite useless 
as organs of flight; but the bird nprciuls them out 
when running, and Limy appear Lo not hh sails. Tho 
breastbone or sternum has no keel—that is, no 
median ridge to which tho great pectoral muscles 
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in other birds mo so largely attached ; in tiie ostrich 
these pectoral muscles are but slightly developed, 
which fact is of com«« tu vehition to its small wing. 
The absence of the sternal Reel was the chief reason 
which'led to the association of all the strobilious 
birds into one order, and the name of this order— 
Itatitin—emphasised the character, signifying raft- 
like, as opposed to Carinate) or keeled. The ostrich 
is now con lined to Africa, Arabia, and Syria, but 
the discovery of its fossil remains in. India indicate 
that it formerly had a muck wider range, 

The ostrich shuns the presence of man, but i* 
often to ho seen in near proximity to herds of zebras, 
quaggtts, gimlVes, antelopes, and other quadrupeds. 
It is gregarious, although the Houles of ostriches aie 
not generally very large. It is polygamous, one 



Osfcrioh [titruthia ettmehts), 


male usually appropriating to himself, when lie can, 
from two to seven female^ which -seem to make 
their nest in common, scooping a, more hole in the 
sand for this purpose. Each female is supnosed to 
lay ahaiit ten eggs. Tins eggs are all placed on end 
in the nest, which often contains a large number, 
whilst around it eggs are generally Lo he found 
scattered mi the hand, Concerning those, it has 
been supposed that they arc intended for the food 
of tho young birds before they are able to go in 
quest of other food s an improbable notion, not 
supported by evidence. It seamy at least as likely 
that these scattered eggs are laid b} r females wait¬ 
ing whilst tlio nest is occupied by another, and that 
they arc lost to the ostriches, and jio more regarded. 
Contrary to a very generally received opinion, the 
ostrich does not leave her eggs to be hatched 
entirely hy the heat of the sun ; nor is it the case, 
us has been alleged, that the male only incubates 
Both parents give their assistance in the task of 
watching the eggs. The male and female sib alter¬ 
nately on the eg^s for six weeks ; the cock sitting all 
the night, but tlio female helping in the daytime. 

The ostrich feeds, exclusively on vegetable sub¬ 
stances, its food consisting in great part of grasses 
and their seeds; so that its visits arc much dreaded 
by the cultivators of tlio soil in the vicinity of its 
haunts, a flock of ostrioheB soon playing terrible 
havoc with a Hold of corn. The ostrich swallows 
huge stones, us small birds swallow grains of saud, 
to aid the gizzard in the trituration of the food; 
and in confinement it 1ms often been known to 
swallow very indiscriminately whatever came in 
354 ’ _ 
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tlio way—pieces of iron, bricks, glass, uld shues, 
copper coins, &c. Its instincts ilo not suffice to 
prevent it from swallowing very unsuitable things; 
copper coins were fatal in one instance, ami a 
piece of a parasol in another. 

The speed of the ostrich, when it first sets out, is 
supposed to be not less than sixty miles an hour? 
bub it does nob seem to he capable of keeping up 
this speed for a long time, It is successfully limited 
by men on horseback, who take advantage of its 
liabib of miming in a curve, instead of a straight 
line, so that the hunter knows how to proceed in 
order to meet it and get within shot. It is often 
killed in South Africa hymen who envelop them¬ 
selves in ostrich-skins, and, cleveily imitating the 
manners of the ostrich, approach it near enough 
for their purpose, without exciting its alarm, and 
sometimes kill one after another with their poisoned 
arrows. The strength of the ostrich is such that it 
can easily carry two men on its hack. Its voice 
is deep and hollow, not easily distinguished, ex¬ 
cept by a practised car, fmiu the roar of the lion* 
hut it more frequently makes a kind of cackling, 
and, when enraged and striking violently at an 
adversary, hisses very loudly. The flesh of the 
ostrich is not imnhlatnble when it is young, hub 
rank and tough when old. Ibis generally believed 
to have been prohibited as unclean to the dews 
(Lev. xi. 1(J), although the name is translated owl 
in the English Bible, There are frequent references 
to il in the Old Testament. 

The eggs of the ostrich, which are white or 
yellowish white in colour, are much esteemed as an 
article ol food hy the liule natives of Africa, and 
are acceptable even to European travellers and 
colonists. Each egg weighs about three pounds, 
ami is thus equal Co about two dozen ordinary lien’s 
eggs. Tlio egg is usually dressed by being set up¬ 
right on a lire, and stirred about with a forked 
stick, inserted through a hole in tlio upper end. 
The thick and strong shell is applied to many uses, 
but particularly is much employed by the South 
African tribes lor water-vessels. Tlio reader will 
probably recollect the intciesting plate iu Living- 
stone’s Truvels of women tilling ostrich-shells with 
water. In taking ostrich-eggs from the nest the 
South African is careful not to touch any with the 
hand, hut uses u long stick to draw them out, that 
the birds may not detect the smell of the intruder, 
in which case they would forsake the nest; whilst 
otherwise they will re turn, and lay more eggs. 
The long plumes of the ostrich have been highly 
valued kjv ornamental purposes from very early 
times, and continue to lie a considerable article 
of commerce (see below; also Feather**). The 
ostrich is often to he seen in Britain in con¬ 
finement, and readily becomes quite tame atul 
familiar, although still apt to he violent towards 
strangers. Great numbers were exhibited in the 
public spectacles hy home of the Roman emperors ; 
and the brains of iminy ostriches were sometimes 
presented in h single dish, as nt the table ol Ilelio- 
gabnlus. Bee the articles CASSOAVAltY, Emu, 
Rhea ; also ^Epvounjs, DiNtmras, 

OsTniCJi-FAitMiNff.— Although there were iso¬ 
lated attempts in 18G4, the domestication of the 
ostrich in South Africa, for the sake af its plumage, 
dates from about 1867, and so rapidly had the 
industry grown that in 1880 about £8,000,000 of 
capital' was employed, and the value of feathers 
exported was over £800,000. The French have 
also made attempts in the same direction in 
Algiers; feathers are cxporlcd from Tripoli; there 
are tamo birds kept in Egypt; while birds have 
been imported into Australia hy the Melbourne 
Acclimatisation Society, and a shipment was made 
from Capetown to Buenos Ayres in 1882. Suc¬ 
cessful experiments iu oalrich-f turning have also 
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been iniulc in several places in California. Mr Kin - 
near of Beaufort-West, anil 51 r Arthur Douginas of 
Hoablicrton Towers, near Graham*town, were two 
pioneers in ustricU-farming. Large fortunes wero 
made in the early days of the industry, when 
featlieis were Worth <1-100 per lb,, the plumes of 
one bird sometimes fetching £*25. As much us 
£400 or even £600 have been paid for a good pair 
of breeding lards, and chicks newly mifcof tho egg 
have fetched £10 each. As the supply became 
greater than the demand a pair of ostriches might 
not bring more than £12, and the plumes of an 
ostrich about 30s. for ono plucking. The beautiful 
white plumes so highly prized by ladies all over 
the world grow in the ends of the wings of the 
male birds. A good bird in his prime will yield from 
twenty to forty of these, besides a few black feathers 
also from the wings. The tail-feathers arc not 
nearly so valuable nor so beautiful. The plumes of 
tho hen from her wing-tips are generally spotted 
and flecked with gray, and are called feminines. 
From 120 to 130 good feather* go to a pound : t hey 
aye always thus* sidd by weight. Ostrich-fanners 
cither may buy the young birds from the breeders 
when from foil* to twelve mouths old, keep them 
for the sake of their feathers, and sell them as 
breeding birds when they am four years of age ; or 
they may give thoir attention to breeding birds 
only, selling tho young as they are hutched or when 
they are a few months old; dr they may breed and 
fann for themselves. Where artificial incubators 
are in use the eggs are removed from the nest as 
soon as laid. ^ Till a year old birds are usually 
treated as clucks, and fed with 1 lb. each of 
wheat, barley, or Kaffir corn; when the weather 
is wet they must be put under cover. After 
this ago they may bo put in a fenced camp, 
with leu acres to each bird, and left to shift for 
themselves. Still, they need to be watched for two 
years, as tlioy suller much from parasites. There 
nny be a fortnightly muster, mid a stock-book kept, 
in which the days for cutting and pulling feathers 
are noted. A live-wire fenco is recommended by 
some breeders, never less than 4 feet 0 inches 
in height. _ The ‘ pi licking-box * is a solid wooden 
box, in which the ostrich has only room to stand. 
The feathers are cub before the (prills are <piito 
ripe; Die stumps remain /or a month or two, and 
are then easily pulled out. Formerly the feathers 
used to be pulled out by the roots. The first crop 
of good featlici h in clipped at seven or eight- mouths ; 
this is repeated every eight months with like result, 
till the birds take to breeding, after which it is not 
desirable to deprive them of their feathers, as they 
require them to cover the eggs on the nest. The 
bird’s plumage has reached perfection when three 
yoms old, and at four years the birds have reached 
maturity. The bony body of tho ostrich yields 
little or no Jlesh, but the thigh makes delicious 
soup. The legs are brittle aiul easily broken, in 
which case the bird bus to he killed. Ostriches 
may ho kept in every part of Cape Colony 
except In tlm cold mountainous tablelands, hub 
they thrive best in the extensive Karroo plains, 
which arc their natural I tab it at, though strong 
adult birds may thrive in rt good grass country! 
They prefer a dry, warm, well-drained Karroo 
country, and tho wider the range the birds can bo 
allowed the better they thrive. Their best grazing 
grounds arc where the soil is rich in alkalies. In 
1885 the export of feathers from tho Capo of Good 
Hope amounted to 232,119 11»., of a value of 
£950,105; in 1889 to U7,480 lb., of a value of 
£ 401 , 091 , 

See jrosenthal and Halting’* Uttnnhcs and Odrkh- 
farming (1870); Douglass, Oilrich farming in South 
Africa (1881); Mar tin's JJome Life on an Oslwh-ftirm 


Ostrog* a town of Russia, in Volhynia, 170 
miles W. of Kioif. Pop. 10,522, mostly Jews. 
Ostrogoths. See Gotiis. 

OKtUlli, a city of South Italy, 22 miles NW. of 
Brindisi by rail. Fop. 15,199. 

Os mi a, a town of Spain, CO miles by rail EKE. 
of Seville, stands in a fertile plain on a triangular 
kill crowned by the castle of the Girons, dukes of 
Osnna, and by a collegiate church (1531), which 
was pillaged by Soult of 5 cwfc. of ancient church 
plate. Fop. 17,211. 

Oswald, St, king of Northumbria, was the son of 
the conquering Efchelfrith of Jternicin, and of Aoha, 

: sister of the brave Edwin of Deirn. He fought his 
way to the throne by the defeat, at Ucavenlipld 
near Hexham (G35), of Ciedwalltt the Welsh king 
who had aided Panda to crush Edwin at HaMidd 
two years before. Under the reign of Edwin ho 
had found shelter in Scotland, and been converted 
to Christianity at Ilii or Iona; and now, when lie 
was hailed king by the whole of Northumberland, 
he established Christianity with the help of St 
Anhui, who soiiled on Holy Island. Oswald was 
acknowledged as over-lord by all the kingdoms 
save those subject to Fonda. Ho fell lighting 
against his enemy at Muserfield (Oswestry) in (i 12. 

Oswego, a nort of entry and capital of Oswego 
county, Now York, is situated at the mouth of 
Oswego lliver (here crossed by three bridges), on 
Lake Ontario, at tho extremity of fclio Oswego 
Canal (to Syracuse, 35 miles t>v rail}, and 320 
miles by rail NW, of New York City, It is a 
handsome city, with wide streets, mid a United 
States government building, court-house, city hall, 
slate armomy, &c. lb is the principal port on 
tlm lake, with a breakwater, a dozen large eleva¬ 
tors, and 4 miles of wharves, and carries on a brisk 
trade. The river falls here 34 feel., and the 
abundant water-power is utilised in flour-mills, 
knitting-mills, Jfce. Oswego slurdi and com-Honi¬ 
ara ns well know’ll in Europe as in America, bop. 

I (ItfSOJ 21,D0. 

OSWCEO Ten, annum given to several species 
of Moinmln, particularly jV, twnturcit, M. dufi/intt, 
and IT. Jiulniuuia, natives of North America, because 
of the occasional use of an infusion of Uio dried leaves 
as a beverage, They belong to Lire natural order 
Labiatic, sonic w fiat run cm Me minis in appearance, 
anil have an agreeable odour. Tho infusion is said 
to he useful in intermittent^ and us a stomachic. 
Some oilier species of Mcmurdaare used in the same 
way, and the three species named are not uncom¬ 
monly cultivated in gardens for ornament. 

# Oswestry, a thriving market-town and muni¬ 
cipal borough ( 1397) of Shropshire, 18 miles NW. 
of Shrewsbury. It has an ok! parish church, wd tired 
in 1872 atacoat of £10,000; a fragment of the Nor¬ 
man castle of Waller Filzalan, progenitor of the 
royal Slew arts; ami a 15 Ih-eeulurygrami muscimol, 
rebuilt in 1810 and enlarged hi 1803 -78. Railway 
workshops were established in 18(15, and hu worn go 
and water works constructed in 180(1. Oswestry 
derives its name from St Oswald (q.v,), who wiih 
slain here. In 1G44 it was capLumi by the parlia¬ 
mentarians. Pop. (1851) 4817; (IB81) 7847, See 
works by Price (1815) and Enthrall (1855). 

, OsyilUUMlyns, the name of a great king of 
Ejjypb, mentioned by Diodorus and'Strabo, who 
reigned, according to Lliose authors, as tho 27lh suc¬ 
cessor of SgkosI ris. Ho is said to have distinguished 
himself by his victories, to havo invaded Asui with 
an army of 400,000 men and 20,000 cavalry, ami 
to have conquered the Badri an s, who luul been 
rendered tributary LO ( Egypt by Knsoatris. In honour 
of this exploit lie is said by Uceahmitf lo have 
erected a monument which was at once a palace 
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ami a tomb, nutl which, under the name of Osy- 
munition, mv* renowned for its sue and Hplujiclour 
iw later times. The tKymandukin is generally 
believed to he represented by the extant rniiw of 
the iiamesHeiim at Mcriiuct Hahn (see Theiiks), 
though grout difficulty lias been felt in reconoiling 
the descriptions of Us inagniiirnncc in ancient 
writers with the dimensions of the existing relic. 
Nor can the name oF Usywaudya** ho reeogilined 
amongst tho Egyptian kings, 

Otago, tho most southern provincial district of 
New Zealand, in tho Smith Tsland, It was one of 
the original nix provinces in the colony, hut since 
1870 these have been abolished ami the county 
system has been adopted. The immo is .said to 
1m derived from the Maori Ofufcon, ‘red earth.’ 
It was colonised in 1848 by the Otago Association 
connected with tho Free Cluucli of Scotland. It is 
hounded on the N, by Canterbury and Westland, 
and on the E. and W. hy the sea. It lias a coast¬ 
line of 400 miles, is lllO niilcs long hy 195 broad, 
the estimated area comprisin'* 15,038,300 acres, of 
which 9 millions, chiefly in the centre and In the 
cost* aro fib for agriculture. Pop. (1880) 138,21(1; 
(1889) 158,1)01, Gold was discovered here in 1801, 
and now tho goldfields comprise an area of 2J 
millions of acres, from which gold to the value 
of £18,000,000 had been exported up till 1HSS. 
Duned i w { v.) U the capital. (See Nlaw Zicaland. 
OtaUcltc. See Tahiti. 

Otalgia (Gr. ot; ‘the ear/ ami rdf/os t 'pain') 
is neuralgia of the ear, See AC.AU* 

Otary {Qlnriu ), a genus of the Seal family 
(L’liouidio), Sec Sea-lion, 

Otchakofl« a seaport of Husain,. stands on tho 
north shore of the estuary of the lAnieper, 38 miles 
ENE. of Odessa. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Ahdo/\ and has beside it the mins of the once im¬ 
portant Greek colony of Ollda. In 1492 the lchau 
of the Orimoa built here a strong fortress, which 
was taken hy the Russians under Afiinnich in 1737, 
recovered in 1738, and again mnturud after a Imm 
siege hy Potemkin in 1788, and dclinitively annexed 
by Russia, Aftor it hail been bombarded by tho 
Allied fleet in 1855 the Russians demolished the 
fortification*. In 18S7 a ship-canal was opened 
hove, which makes the estuary^ of tho Png and 
Dnieper much more easily accessible to largo ships, 
Pop. 0977. 

OtHmaii, or Osman L Mimmned Al-ykuzi 
(‘the conqueror’) f the founder of the Ottoman 
(Turkish) power, was horn in Ritliynia in 1259, 
and, on the overthrow of the sultanate of Iconiuin 
in 1290 hy the Mongols, seized upon a portion of 
liithynia. 1 Then he forced the passes of Olympus, 
took possession of the territory of Niciea, except 
the town of that name, and gradually subdued a 
great part of Asia Minor, and so became the founder 
of the present Turkish empire, Fmmjiis name arc 
doiivei! the terms Ottoman and Os man lias synonyms 
for tl i u Tu rks. Koo T U UK K Y. 

OtUiUUll, third calif. Sec Calif. 

OtU<L Marcus Kalviuh, Roman emperor for 
the limb throe monllm of 09 a. 0., wa>s descended 
from an ancient Etruscan family, and was born in 
32 A J). He was a favourite companion of Nero, 
who sent him ns governor to Lusitania for Lib re- 
Rusal to divorce his beautiful wife, Poppiwi Sabina, 
Here lie remained ten years, and ruled with wisdom 
and moderation, He joined Gallia in his revolt 
against Nero (08), but, disappointed in his hope of 
being proclaimed Galbrifc successor, marched at the 
head of a small baud of soldiers to the forum, where 
lie was proclaimed emperor, and Galba was shun. 
Othti was recognised ns emperor over all tln> Roman 
possessions, with the exception of Germany, where 
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a large army was stationed under VUcHins, whii-h 
at oiicg began to march on Italy under the rum- 
maud of the lieutenants Yalens and Cimini. (HU a 
showed vigour in bis preparations, hut ids foreign 
were completely defeated after an obstinately fought 
buttle near Red linen m. Next day, tbougli tilings 
were still far from desperate, Ofcho set his hmiho in 
order, and then slabbed himself, lfith April G9. 

Otlio or Otto the Great, son of the 
Emperor Henry I. of Germany, was horn in 912, 
and was, on the death of his father in 038, formally 
crowned king of the Germans, His reign was one 
succession of eventful and genmally triumphant 
wars, in tho course of which lie brought many tur¬ 
bulent tribes under subjection, acquired and iimiri- 
twined almost supreme power in Italy, where he 
imposed laws with equal success on the kings of 
Lombardy and blic popes at Rome, consolidated 
the disjointed power of the German emperors, and 
established Christianity at ninny different points 
in the Seandinavian and Slavonic lands, which lay 
beyond the circuit of id,sown jurisdiction. lie dic'd 
in 973. 

4HIk, J ames, American statesman, was horn at 
"West Ramstable, Massachusetts, 5fch February 
1725, graduated at Harvard in 1743, practised law, 
and became ft leader of tho Ihiston bar. He wiw 
advocate-general in 1790, when thcrevemic officers 
demanded his assistance in obtaining (uun Hie 
superior court general scm'di-warrants allowing 
them to enter any umiiVr house in quest of smuggled 
goods. Otis, however, refused, resigned^ libs posi¬ 
tion, and appeared far the people; and his speech, 
which took live hours in delivery, produced a great 
impression—John Adams afterwards declared that 
1 fclie child In depend once wn# then and them bum, 1 
"When the writs were granted, by the direction of 
the home authorities, in 17(51, Otis was elected to 
the Massachusetts assembly; and he after wards 
was prominent in firm resistance to the revenue 
acts. In 1761) lie was savagely beaten by seme 
revenue officers ami others, and as a result of a 
Hwonl-cnfc on the head ho lost hi* reason. On 23d 
May 1783 he was killed by lightning, The publica¬ 
tion on which Ills fame chiclly rests is The Mights 
of the Colonies Asacvted and Troml (17G4>, a 
powerful and fearless defence of their right to 
control their own public expenditure, Soo the Life 
by W. Tudor (Boston, 1823), 

Otitis, ini lamination of the tympanic cavity of 
the oar. See EAR. 

Otley, a market-town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the right hank ni the \Vhiwfo, ami 
at tho north ban} of Otley Clievin (925 feet), 19 
miles NW. of Leeds. Its clmrcli, restored in 1868- 
GO, is mainly Perpendicular, hut has fragments of 
/Saxon and Norman work; and there are abo a 
court-house (1875), a mechanics’ institute (186(1), 
and a grammar-school (1002). Machine-making if* 
the principal industry, with worsted and leather 
manufactures. Pop. (I Hoi ) 4422 j (1881) GW. 
Otoeyoii. fiee Don, 

Otoilth8» See Eaii, Val. IV. p. 157 ; Pisuiis, 
p. 652. 

OtorrJltfa, a purulent or muco-purnlent dis¬ 
charge from the external car, See Ear. 

Otranto (the ancient irydrnnUm), a town in 
the extreme south-east of Italy >t 29 miles by rail 
SE, of Lcccc, and on tho 8trait of Otranto, 45 
miles from the coast of Albania on the opposite 
side. During the later period of the Roman 
crnpjie, and all through the middle a^es, it was 
the chief port of Italy on the Adriatic, whence 
passengers took ship for Greece— having in this 
venpeftt supplanted the famous RvumUiwUnn of 
earner times; hut its port is now in decay, In 
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1480 H was* taken 1>y the Turks. At tlio present 
tidy its castle, which gives the title of Horace AYal- 
pole's well-known story, is in the same condition ns 
its port. Thu town is the sent of an arch bishop, 
and has a cathedral, restored niter the siege by 
the Turks, with fine mosaics mid an ancient crypt. 
Pop. 1893. In the province of Recce (formerly 
called Term di Otranto) many Albanians have 
long been settled. For the Duke of Otranto, see 
PnuciiK. 

Otta'va ltima, See Muthe, 

Ott' awib one of the largest rivers of British 
North Amuiica, rises nearly 300 miles due north of 
Ottawa city, (lows west to Lake Tem i scam i ague, 
some BOO miles, anil thence 400 miles south-east, 
and falls into the St Lawrence by two mouths, 
which form the island of Montreal. Its drainage 
basin has an area variously estimated at from 00,000 
to 80,000 h<j. in. During its course it some times 
contracts to 40 or 50 yards; elsewhere it widens 
into numerous lakes of considerable size. It is fed 
by many important tributaries, the chief of which 
are the Pelewawa, Bonneehere, Maduwarivii, and 
llideau on the right, and the GWlunge, Gatineau, 
and Itivihies dn Libvru and du Nonl on the left 
side. These, with the Ottawa itself, form the 
menus of transit for perhaps the largest lumber 
trade in the world. The passage of timber over 
falls and rapid* has been greatly facilitated by 
tlio cons traction of dams and slides. See next 
article. 

Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Canada, 
is situated upon the south hank of the Ottawa 


rencc at Monti cal. The river Ottawa drains a vast 
stretch of country as far north-west ns Lake Nipis- 
sing and beyond; all the lumber-products of this 
district, as well as nil the local trade, arc carried 
down to Ottawa, to the point at which the river 
forms the splendid Clmmlieve Palls (200 yards wide 
and 40 feet high)« These falls, above which a sus¬ 
pension bridge spans tlio river, supply the motive- 
power for the mnnenms: lumber-mills, (lour-mills, 
Factories, iKre, To the east of the city the river 
llideau forma a second fall, which, although in¬ 
ferior to tlio Cliaudifcro, -supplies further motive- 


power. The llideau Canal, which was made in 
1827, passes through the centre of tlm city, and 
affords connection with the llideau Lakes, and no 
with the great lakes beyond. Opposite the city, to 
the north-east, the Gatineau ltiver joins the Ottawa 
and allords further lumbering facilities. A few 
miles to the cast, bho Du Lievre lliver opens mi 
a rich phosphate country, which is being much 
worked. The industries of Ottawa are mostly con¬ 
nected with lumber. In tho winter thou sands of 
men are engaged in cutting timber and drawing it 
to the streams, and in the spring the freshets carry 
down to the mills the rafts, on which the men who 
cut it live and labour during the passage. The 
cut of timber in the Ottawa Valley in 1880 was 
estimated at 720,000,000 feet. Flour, iron wares, 
bricks, leather, and male-lies are, however, manu¬ 
factured. The exports of the city in 1889 amounted 
to $3,n(i2,nl3, the imports to $1,984,028. 

The parliamentary buildings, constructed in the 
Italian Gothic style'after 1800, when the Prince of 
Whiles laid the Inundation-stone, are placed on a 
noble Idu ffim the hunk of the Ottawa, These struc¬ 
tures, including tlio handsome library building and 
the Victoria Tower (180 feet high), cost altogether 
about $8,000,000. Tlio residence of the governor- 
general—an old-fashioned, ugly building, called 
llideau Hall—is situated about u mile from the 
city. The post-ollicc, city hall, hunks, and tele¬ 
graph-o llic os are all of atone and handsomely built. 
The churches are numerous, hut not splendid in 
architecture. OLLuwa is tlio place of residence of 
the bishop of OnLario { Church of England), and of 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Ottawa, who lias a 
cathedral here. Tho Umniin 
Catholics have sepavaLo 
schools; the ProLestiinl-H 
attend almost universally the 
public schools. There arc a 
normal school and aeollogiuLo 
institute, both public, and a 
very large college conducted 
by the Oblate Fathers ; be¬ 
sides a ladies’ college, a musi¬ 
cal academy, and un art 
school. A well-ccjiuppml 
geological museum and the 
parliamentary library, with 
140,000 volumes, add Lo the 
educational advantages of 
the city, There are several 
hospitals and a variety of 
homes for the poor. Resides 
tlio rivers and canals already 
mentioned, Ottawa stands 
on the Canada .Pool(in Rail¬ 
way, which runs along the 
north bank of the Ottawa 
from Montreal and crosses by 
a bridge into Ottawa; whilst 
the Grand Trunk Railway 
and the Canada Allan lie. 
Railway connect the cily 
with the liileveohmiul Rail¬ 
way on the east, and with the 
Canada PaeiJic Transcontinental line. Ottawa is 
governed by a mayor and corporation. Tho taxes 
are high, and the streets, partly owing Lo the 
climate, arc bad ; but the city is generally healthy. 
'I'he cily wan begun in the last years ot tins 1H 111 
century by a settler named AY right, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who 1 mill himself a residenco 
near the Chmulibre, and called the village which 
be founded Hull. Hull now contains 12,000 in¬ 
habitants, mainly French-Canadians, engaged in 
the lumber trade. The southern bank lots, on 
which Ottawa now stands, were sold by AAh’ight l,o 
one Sparks, who look them reluctantly in payment 



Uimtirtum Parliament Buildings, Ottawa—The Main Building, 
lliver, 120 miles from its iiillux into the SL Law- 
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for labour. In 182.3 Colonel By was sent by tlm 
British government to survey the liideau Canal, 
The construction of Llio canal (1827 ) stimulated the 
settlement, which was called Ilytown. In 1854 Us 
name was changed to Ottawa, and the town was 
created a oity, In 1801 Urn population was 15,000; 
in 1871, 21,545; in 1881, 27,412; and in 1801 it 
was estimated ab 35,000 (about nnc-lmlf Human 
Catholics); to these may ha added about 15,000 in 
adjoining villages and suburbs, In 1858 Ottawa 
was chosen as the administrative capital of Canada. 
The first parliament met here in 18(35. 

Ottawa, (1) capital of La Salic county, Illinois, 
at tho confluence of the l«‘ox and Illinois rivers, 
which are here crossed by live bridges 82 miles by 
rail WSW. of Chicago. _ It has a mineral spring 
rich in bromine and iodine, .six glass-furnaces, and 
manufactures of flour, cutlery, tiles, iiiepronling, ' 
organs, and pianos.^ Pop. 7834.—(2) Capital of I 
Franklin county, Kansas, on the Osage River 
(crossed here by two bridges), (>8 miles hy rail tiW. ! 

Kansas City. It contains a college, a foundry, 
and railway^liops, and manufactures Hour, funii- 
tiii'e, carriages, and soap. Pop. G62<). 

Otfer {Lutm vulgaris), an aquatic carnivore 
in Lhc family Muntclidu 1 , which also includes the 
badgers and weasels, lb is type of a widely div 
tribuled genu? with about twenty reputed species, 
like one another in their diving and swimming 
powers, in their fish-diet, in the webbing of the 
feet, and in the brown colour of Lhe short, close 
fur. In the common species, distributed through 
Europe and .Asia, the body may attain a length of 
2J feet, and the tail half as much; the head islwoad 
and flat, with short, rounded cars; the blunt snout 
boars lateral nlit-liko nostrils, closed during diving; 
tho long body is covered with beautiful chestnut 
in?; the legs arc very short, Wt strong; the feet 



fig. 1,—Otter (Lutm vufycm). 

are clawed as well as webbed. The otter lives in a 
liolo by the stream side, and feeds especially on 
fish, but also on small mammals, birds, frogs, cray¬ 
fishes, &c. In strength and agility, keen scent 
and hearing, mid general astuteness it deserves a 
high rank ainon^ mammals. Its life is solitary 
except at the pairing season in spring, after which 
the leinalo gives birth to three or four blind young, 
which she guards with great care till they are able 
to look after themselves. Ileiug very destructive 
to fishes, the otter has been much hunted, and is 
now rare whore it once abounded. Izaak Walton 
gives a lively description of an otter-limit, ami tolls 
us that the 1 fish-beast will walk upon land some¬ 
times live or six, or ton miles in a night, 1 that * he 
devours much fish, and kills anti spoils much 
more,' that ‘lie can Hindi a fish in the water one 
hundred yards from him,' that ' his skin is worth 
Lea shillings to make gloves, 1 while 1 his stones arc 
good against the Ealling-sickness.' The llesh if* 


tusty, and, being for practical purposes that of a 
' allowed during fusts*. The young may 

be lamed and used for fish-cate hi ng. 

. Among the other species the most remarkable 
jh the large L. sanduac?iii t from Demerara and 
Surinam ; while of related genera Lhe most striking 
is the Sea-otter [Enhydm tutrix), from the North 
Pacific. This is a powerful otter, sometimes 4 foot 
long and 90 lb. in weight, with ma^ivc molars, by 
which it is said to crush molluscs and crabs as well 
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Tig. 2,—Sea-utter [Jhi hydra tutrix)* 

as fish. Its fur is valuable, and the aniimil is 
consequently becoming mre. Stellar, who was 
shipwrecked cm Behring Island in the middle of 
the 18th century, lias beautifully pictured the life 
of this Interesting otter, but its habits have now 
become much more tfiy and wnry, and measures 
have hud tube taken to prevent its extermination, 
The most common otter of North America is L. 
canadensis, much huger tlmn the European species, 
and ranging throughout the continent, though vavc 
in settled districts. 

Otterdianting is practised in the early morning, 
and at a season when all other hunting iR drawing 
to a close. The huntsmen arc armed with spems ; 
and the true otter-hound, seen heist in the Carlislo 
pack, is a hold, hardy, roiigh-cuateil dog, nearly 
two feet high at the shoulder. Foxhounds arc 
sometimes used. 

Otterburil, a small village in Iledesdale, 
Northumberland, about 1G miles south of tho 
Border, and 32 miles from Newcastle, on thebenty 
uplands a little to the west of which was fought, 
j during the moonlit night of 19th August 1388, 

! what Froissart calls % the hardest ami most obsti¬ 
nate battle that was ever fought.’ Of a Scottish 
army of 50,000 men which had mustered on the 
i Border, the greater part invaded England by 
CnvlUe, while 2Q0U foot and 3(10 hinccvK under tlm 
Earls of BonglitH, Dunbar, and Moray remained to 
carry live and sword through Northumberland anil 
Durham* On the march back, laden with spoil, 
they lay three days before Newcastle, and m one 
of the frequent passages of arms that occurred 
Douglas carried away Hotspur’s pennon, and 
declared that ho would plant it on his castle of 
Dalkeith, 1 Tty God, Earl of Douglas,* said Hot¬ 
spur, 'you shall nob oven hear it out of Norfclnim- 
1 berkiid, 1 The Scots marched up Rcde.sdale, and, 
after failing in an aLtcmpt oil OUerburn Tower, 
by the desire of Douglas entrenched themselves on 
a lull slope near, the exact sito of which is some¬ 
what uncertain, in order tn give Peiry an oppor¬ 
tunity of coining to claim his pennon. The 
chivalrous, Hotspur hastened after them with 900 
horse and over 8000 foot, and came np while the 
Scots were at supper, whereupon ft rlespieriLtc hand- 
to-hand light at once began. Douglas was greatly 
overmatched in numbers, and, seeing his men forced 
back, grasped his ponderous mace in both hands 
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and IicwgiI a way before liim until ho was home 
v|a wo iiuniaU.y wounded by three spear-fchnists. 
To some of his kinsmen anxiously ashing how lie 
did, Ilumo of (Jndscroffc tells Us the (lying hero 
made answer, ‘I do well, dying as toy predecessors 
have rhino before j not in a "lied of languishing sick¬ 
ness, hut in the Held. These things f require of 
you as my lnsfc petitions: Aral that ye keep my 
death close hufeh from our own folk and from the 
enemy; then tlmfc ye sit Her nob my standard to ho 
hwl, or ensfc down ; and lust, thaL ye avenge my 
death, and bruy nic at Melrose with my father, 
If F could hope for these things, J should die with 
the greater contentment; for long since I heard a 
prophecy limb a dead man should win a Hold, and 
I hope in Clod it slmll he I,’ Towards morning the 
Scots gained a complete victory, losing 800 men, 
while the English lost 18X0, ^ and among the 
prisoners hath Hotspur ami his brother Ralph. 
The Scottish hailed of 1 Otter hum * is almost as 
historical an Fvottwivt'fc glowing mmitiva- the 
English 1 Dal lad of Chevy Chase 1 is u glorious 
dlort of the i magi nation, which still stirs a modern 
mader, as ib did Sir Philip Sidney, more than the 
blast of a trumpet. See Robert "White’s mono¬ 
graph, History of the Battle of OUcrbitm (1857). 

Ottcry HI- IHavy, a town of Devonshire, 
on the liver Otter, 11 miles (115 hy mil) E. of 
Exeter. Twice fcho scene of a gren-b ejmllagmtinii, 
in 1707 and I860, it retains its magnilicoiit collegi¬ 
ate church, a reduced copy of the cathedral of 
Exeter (ij.v.), with the only other trnnscptal 
towers in England, Bogun nhmib 12G0 hy Bishop 
Bronescomlio, it is Early English, Decorated, and 
Tunicntlipnhir in style, and was restored hy Butter¬ 
field in 1849-50. The old King's Omm mar-school 
was demolished in 1881, Alexander Barclay was 
a priest here; Coleridge (q.v.) was a native; and 
‘ { 'lavering 1 in Hearten n in is Qttery St Mary, the 
Duvonsliiiu residence of Thackeray’s stepfather. 
Silk slioo-laccs, handkerchiefs, and Muni ton hire 
are mainline Lined. Pop. (1851) 2534 • (18tSl) 2924. 
Otto* See Otiio. 

Otto* or Attar, of Roses i« the volatile oil 
or otto of the petals of some species of rose, 
obtained hy aqueous distillation, and highly prized 
as a perfume. Ifc is a nearly colourless or light- 
yellow crystalline solid al temperatures below 80° 
F., liquefying a little above that temperature. 
It is imported from Uie East-, whom in the Balkan 
Peninsula, Syria, Persia, and India roses are 
cultivated to‘a considerable extent fur its sake, 
It is probable that the oriental otto is the produce 
of move than one species of ltoso (q.v.); iL is un¬ 
certain what upociea is cultivated in some of the 
localities most erhdimled for it, hut Hostt (lumas* 
emit is known lo he so employed in the north of 
India, and a kind of otto is sometimes obtained by 
the makers of rose-wider from llosit cent*folia in 
Europe, (lliazipur, near Benares, is celebrated for 
its rose-gardens, which surround the Lown, and arc 
iu reality fields occupied hy rows of low rose-hushes, 
extending over 1(>0 acres! Cashmere is noted for 
its extensive manufacture of otto, as are also the 
neigh houvlmods of Shiraz and Damascus, Keziudilc 
is the centre of the mse-glowing district in the Bal¬ 
kans, which is 40 miles long; Him nionnhata nllmds 
tlm cl lief supply. The gathering is commenced <m 
the third year, and is carried on chiefly in May anil 
June. About 72(J() Ih, of petals are required Lo pro¬ 
duce 2J lb. of otto, or nnmit the gathering of 2^ 
acres, The pure essence fetches from XJG to XI8 
the pound, and the annual product in Iioinnulia 
may he £80,000 ip good seasons. Tlie French per¬ 
fumers buy the fimfc quality, Austria and America 
the second. In the south of France about 80 
million pound* of roses are gathered annually for 


oil distillation at about 0s. 3d. per ih. According 
to no mo calculations, 250 to 300 Ih. of rose-pel als 
are required thoic to produce an ounce of olio hy 
ordinary distillation. To procure the otto, the 
rose-petals are usually distilled with about twice 
their weight of water, aiul the produce ex nosed to 
the cool nighl-air in open vessels, from which the 
thin iilm of otto is skimmed with a feather in the 
morning. Otto is fluid to have been first procured 
bv what may he called an accidental distillation 
of rose-pot uls exposed with water to the heat of tin 1 
gun, anil to have been found boating on the surface 
of the water; ib is still sometimes obtained in 
India hy such a process. It is said Lo he also 
obtained by dvy distillation of iuse-petals al a Imv 
temperature. During tbc distillation of rose-pel uls 
a small quantity of a sol hi volatile oil comes over, 
which crystallises and boats on the water in the 
receiver; this is sometimes milled Enijlislt Oil of 
Boses, Otto of roses is not unfreijuently adul¬ 
terated with geranium-oil, .sandalwood-oil, oil of 
rhodium, <Kr. It is much used for making hair-oil, 
a drop of it being enough to impart a pleasant 
odour to a considerable quantity; olive-oil scented 
by a few diops of otto is of Lon sold under the name 
of otto of roses. It is also used in making lavender- 
water and other perfumes. The odour of otto itself 
is too powerful to he altogether pleasant, and 
frequently gives headache. Another method of 
obtaining the scant of roses is described in the 
article PEiiriTMiiRY. Otto of roses is a mixture 
of two volatile or essential nils; the one solid at 
ordinary temperatures, and the other liquid The 
solid oil of roses (rose camphor, slearopUm of oil 
of roses) possesses of itself very little odour. The 
liquid oil of roses (ekhipteno of oil of roses) is a very 
fragrant liquid. The olio of roses may he regarded 
ns a solution of one part of the solid oil in two 
parts of the liquid. Medicines are occasionally 
perfumed hy otto of roses, aud ib is some Limes 
added to unguents and spirit-washes. 

Ottoimm Empire. NeoTniiKr/v. 

Ottrelito, a silicate of alumina w ith protoxides . 
of iron and manganese and water, ft occurs in 
Iho form of thin hexagonal plates or tallica iu 
certain more or less luclimjor]mused slates, which 
nre hence termed OitrcUt relate. 

Ottlllll'WA' capital of Wapello enmity, Town, mi 
both siiles of the Res Moines iliver, To miles hy mil 
Vf. by N. of Boiling ton, in the heart of the slate's 
bituminous coalfields. 'The residence portion ex¬ 
tends along the high blvdYs. A number of rail ways 
meet here; the general passenger depiH cost 
§125,000. Extensive dams concentrate the river's 
water-power; ami the numerous industrial works 
include planing, Hour, starch, and linseed-oil mills, 
foundries, plough, cutlery, and semen factories, 
budge-works, cooperages, manufactories of furui- 
liuo, boilers, &c., and a large pork-packing estab¬ 
lishment. There in a normal school here. Pup. 
(1885) 10,50k 

Otway, Thomas, one of the greatest urns levs of 
English tragedy, of whose life, says Dr Johnson, 

* little is known, nor is there any part of that little 
which liis biographer can take pleasure hi relating.* 
lie was horn at ITolfcon in Sussex, March 9, 1051, 
son of the reel or of Wool boding in that county, 
and entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentle- 
in an-cqn in lontir in Hi Oh. lie was a brilliant ami 
impulsive youth—‘charming his face was, charm¬ 
ing was his verse,'says Rrydon, hut his life through¬ 
out was darkened hy the shadow of misfortune, 
He made a wretched failure as an actor in A]dim 
Belm's Forc'd Afarriitj/e in 1071, declined the church, 
and loft the university without a degree iu 1074, 
anil next year obtained a eometcy in a troop of 
horse. A year later ho was settled in London, and 
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lmd a tame and conventional tragedy, Alcihiadcs, 
accopted at tho Duke's Theatre, which was managed 
first by Diivenanl, Llien hy Betterton. In it the 
beautiful Mm Barry made her first qmcaiuuco, 
mid with her the hapless poet quickly fell in love. 
In 1676 Betterton accepted Don Carlos, a good 
tragedy in rhyme, nervous and full of pathos, 
dedicated to llie Duke of York. Its plot, like that 
of his greatest play, ho owed to the Abbe St-1 teal. 
The year after Otway translated If Heine’s Titus 
and Berenice, as well ns MoHere’s Cheats of Svapiu. 
The inLrigue between Rochester and Mrs IJarrv 
now became more than he could hear, aid tlirougli 
Llio influence of the Earl of Plymouth, a college 
friend, and one of the king’s bastards, he received a 
cornet’s commission again, and went a-sol die ring to 
Flanders, It proved a complete fiasco, mid he soon 
camo hack to his infatuation, miserable and unpaid, 
a lmtt for Rochester in his poor and spiteful Session 
of the Poets, In 1678 lie lmd produced a poor 
comedy, Friendship in Fashion ; in 1670 another, 
The Soldiers Fortune, full of touches of auto¬ 
biographic detail. Ho was ever improvident and 
dissipated, and liis affairs by this time had become 
desperate, but the death of "his rival in 1680 seems 
to have nerved him lo make a brave eifort to shake 
olF his burden of debt, That year yielded two 
tragedies, and his one important* poem, The Poet's 
Complaint of his Muse, a rough, but Hi inly drawn 
satirical portrait of himself amt his principal 
enemies, Rochester, Slmd well, and Sot tie. Of the 
plays, the first was The Orphan , a tragedy in blank 
verso, marred by many faults in plot besides its 
radical indelicacy, hub stamped throughout with 
newer and sovereign pathos, over whose central 
figure, Monitniu, says Mr Gosse, perhaps more 
tears have been shcil than over any other stago- 
horoino. Tho other was The History and Fall of 
Cains Marins, confessedly a kind of cento from 
Sbakcspcaro's Borneo and Jnlid, with touches from 
Julius Ciesur, Tha year 1682 saw his greatest 
work, Venice Preserved, or a Plot Discovered, a 
nohlo masterpiece of tragic passion, admirably con¬ 
structed, its Jierqino Bidvideiii a delightful creation 
of almost the highest order of dramatic genius. 
The only blot upon its perfection is tho comic 
passages, which M, Taino alone among critics finds 
Shakespearian. Otway’s mistress was now at^ the 
height of her fame, and in tho parts of Monimia 
and Belvidem bad taken tho town by storm. Six 
lottors of his to her arc extant, written apparently 
about 1082, which toll us tho touching story of Ins 
faith and of her cruelty, how she played with his 
passion for seven years, and at last broke his heart. 
From this time lie sinks out of sight, drowned in 
dissipation, debt, and misery. He reapjuuua again 
in 1684 with The Atheist, a feeble comedy, aiul, on 
the death of Charles II. in February 1685, with 
Windsor Castle, a poem addressed to the new king. 
Bub liis claims wore neglected, and lie wore out the 
ruins of his wasted life in abject misery in a spoil¬ 
ing-house or tavern on Tower Hill. Hero ho died, 
April 14, 1685, choked, it is said, after a Ion" fast, 
with a piece of bread, which lie lmd rushed in the 
eagerness of hunger to buy with a guinea given him 
by a passing stranger from whom lie had begged a 
shilling. 

In 1719 a biully edited tragedy, Ilcrokh Friend - 
ship, wus published as liis, and Mr Gosse thinks 
that, imperfect as the execution is, tho plot^aml 
ideas are characteristic of Otway. The best edition 
of Iris works is still that by Thornton (3 vols. 1813), 
Otway owed much to Corneille, and was long 
popular in France, despite the severe and unjust 
judgment uf Voltaire, His life recalls tho tragic 
history of Marlowe, just as his greatest play 
reminds a reader of Othello . Strong without bom¬ 
bast, its exquisite lovo-scencs hetweou Jaflier and 


Behulcra tender without weakness, ‘ it is simply/ 
says Mr Gosse, 1 the greatest tragic drama between 
Shakespeare and Shelley, Out of the dead waste 
of the Restoration, with fill its hustling tnlent and 
vain show, this one solitary work of supreme genius 
arose unexpected and liiiitiriluted.' 

See Johnson's Lives, “Ward's History of EnolUK Dra¬ 
matic Literature (vol. ii, 1875), Edmund Go&se’s excel¬ 
lent essay in Seventeenth Centum Stadia { 188a), mid the 
lion. Roden Noel's edition in ‘Mermaid* muIbb (1886). 

Ouabain is a crystal line glucosidc sepnmled 
from the wood nud roots of Carina shimpm, a 
plant growing on the east coast of Africa. It is 
intensely poisonous a twelfth of a grain being 
suilicient to kill a rabbit. It acts upon the hear I, 
in the same way that digitalis does, and has heeu 
employed in medicine as n substitute for digitalis, 
ami also to lessen the violence of the paroxysms in 
hooping-cough. The Somalis make an extract of 
the wood ami roots for an arrow-poison. 

Oubliette (Kr., ‘place of forget fnliiesaB. a 
dungeon in which persons condemned lo perpetual 
imprisonment were confined—especially a perfectly 
dark underground dungeon—into which the pris¬ 
oners wef-e let down from above hy lopes. 

Oudciiardc {Audenardc), n town of Belgium, 
on the Scheldt, 87 miles Vi, of Builds. It has a 
Jine ilainboyaiit Gothic town-hall (1535) and two 
interesting churches. Margaret of Fauna was 
horn hero. Pop. 6864. In 1700 Omlonnrdc was 
taken by Marlborough; ami an attempt made by 
llic French to letnke it brought cm the famous 
battle of Ouderardo, the third of Mail borough’s 
four great victories, which was gained, on the ) 1th 
July 170S, with the aid of Prince Eugene, over a 
French army under the Duke of Burgundy anil 
Marshal Viliam 

Oudh, or Awawj, a province of British In ilia, 
.separated on tho north from Nepal by the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, whence it gradually slopes, 
a great plain wateied by the Ouniti, Gagra, and 
Riiptl rivers, to the Ganges. Area, 24,246 hcj, m. 
Formerly an independent chief-conmiissioneiship, 
it is now administered by the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-west Provinces (q.w}, Pop. (1809) 

11,220,232 ; (1881) 11,387,741 (476 to the sq. m.), 
The hulk of the inhabitants are Hindus, though 
the dominant nativo race for centuries 3ms been 
Molminmedftu. The Brahmans aro the most 
mimormiH class, about one-eighth of the whole 
population. The principal towns aro Lucknow 
(the capital), Ftiizabml, llahmich, Shaluibad, Rai 
Bareli, Ajodhya, Oudh is believed to have been 
one of tlie oldest seats- of Aryan civilisation in 
India. After being the centre of a loii" native 
Hindu dynasty it was subjugated hy the ruler 
of Kauauj, and in 1 IDt was made subject to 
the Mussulman ompira of Delhi. In 1732-43 it 
became virtually an independent state, and the 
dynasty of the Nawnbs lasted until the annexa¬ 
tion of the province hy the British in 1850, Dur¬ 
ing the mutiny of 1857 Oudh was one of the 
centres of rebellion and the scene of highly dramatic 
events.—The city of Oudh or Ajodiiya lias been 
treated of under the second title. 

Oudlnot' Ciiahles Niuol.vs, Duke of Iteggio 
and Marshal of France, was horn at Bar ic-Due, 
Meuse, 25bh April 1767. At tho age of seventeen 
he entered tho army, and in the revolutionary wars 
distinguished himself in various actions with the 
Prussians and Austrians. In 1805 lie obtained the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and about 
the same time received the command of ten bat¬ 
talions of the reserve, alter wards famous as the 
‘grenadiers Ondhiot/ At the head of this corps 
lie did good service in the Austrian campaign. He 
was present at AusterliU anil Jena, gained tho 
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battle of Ostrokmka (lfltli February 1807)» and 
greatly contributed to the success of the French 
ab Friedlnnd. He sustained. his now brilliant 
reputation in the second Anstrinn campaign of 
1809, and was created Marshal of France find Duke 
of Reggio. In 1810 he was charged with the occu¬ 
pation of Holland, was engaged in the disastrous 
Russian campaign, and subsequently took part in 
the various battles of 1813 between the French and 
liie Russians and Austrians. 11c was one of the 
lust to abandon Napoleon, but lie did so for ever, 
and spent the period known as the 4 Hundred 
Days * on his own estates. At the second restor¬ 
ation he became a minister of state, commander- 
in-chief of tire royal guard and of the national 
guard, anil was created a peer of France, Grand 
Cross of Kfc Louis, &c, In 18*23 lie commanded 
the hr.st division of the army of Spain, and was 
for some time governor of Madrid. After the 
rcvoLuthm of July 1830 Oudinot retired to his 
estates; but Louis-Philippe in 1812 appointed him 
governor of the Invalides. lie died at Paris, 13th 
.September 1847. See his Life by Nolleb (Paris, 
1850),—His sou, Charles Nikolas-Victor Cum- 
not, Duke of Reggio (1701-1303), was a general in 
the French army, He lust distinguished himself 
in Algeria, and was general of the French expedi¬ 
tion against llonm in 1849. 

Oulda, the pseudonym of the novelist Louise 
DR LA JlAutiK, who Was born about 1340, and 
spout part of her girlhood with Ucv mother at 
ituiy 81 Edmunds. About 1874 she was living 
in London at the Langhani, and since then Flor¬ 
ence 1ms boon her chief abode. She was writing 
for Colburn's New Monthly and Bentley's Magazine 
as early as 1861 ; and among more than a score of 
novels by bur may be mentioned Strathmore (ISOS), 
I dull a (1807), Under Two Flags (the best, 1868), 
Puck (1809), Folic Farina (1871 ), Pasco rel (1873), 
Ariadne (1S77 ). Moths (1880), Princess Napraxinc 
(1884), ami Quildcroy (1889). Muscular heathenry, 
nature-worship, and an encyclopedic ignorance are 
the prevailing notes of these hooks, which remind 
one of scojiG-pninthig, very clover, but wholly 
unreal. There is a dfisli and go about them, a 
‘glamour’ and glitter, and withal a singular 
sameness, One wearies of their brown harlots 
and blase ( aristocrats; one ceases even to be 
amused with their classical and cosmopolitan 
nmlapropisius. 

Oiiistiti, See Marmoset. 

Oul aclinic See Candle-fish, 

Ouless, Walter William, portrait-pain tor, 
was born 21st September 1848, at St Holier’*, 
Jersey, and educated at A'icfcoriu College, Jersey. 
He began to study art in London in 1864; four 
years later limb exhibited at the Academy; and 
became an A.It.A. 1877, an R.A. in 1881. 'Of \m 
>ortrails perhaps that of Darwin is most generally 
mown on account of tho very fine etching from it 
by Raj on. Mr Ouless never paints a commonplace 
portrait, his work is sober and manly, and lie is 
too great a stud cub of diameter to make Ins art 
the medium of llattcry. 11is portraits of Justice 
Maniaty and Cardinal Newman arc lino examples 
of his diHerent methods, 

OlUlCC (Lnt. unci a ), the twelfth part of the as 
or libra (pound), or indued the twelfth part of any 
magnitude, whether of length, surface, or capacity, 
Hence inch, the twelfth part of a foot, In Troy 
Wight the ounce is divided into 450 grains, anil 
T2 ounces make a pound ; the ounce in Avoirdupois 
M'eighfc contains 437£ grains Troy, and 15 of thorn 
go to tlui pound. 

OllUCC ( Fells uncia ) t a feline carnivore like 
the leopard, but with lighter, longer fur, and with 


a skull unusually broad for one of the Policin'. It 
frequents the mountains of central Asia, It may 
also bo noted that a somewhat similar title, Pel is 
oi/i-fl, belongs to the jaguar, 

(MlUillC, a small but ancient and pleasant town 
of Northamptonshire, 13 miles 8W. of Peterborough 
hy rail, has an old church, partly Early English 
and partly Decorated style, restored in 1864. Here 
St Wilfrid died. Lax ton’s Gram mar-school dates 
from 1550. Lace is made here. Pop. ‘2890. 
OiithvI. Sec Oka in, 

Ouro Pveto GJHack Gold’), capital of the 
province of Minas Demos, Brazil, stands among 
barren mountains* 3780 feet above sea-lovol, and 
290 miles N. by W. of Rio Janeiro. It contains 
several handsome oiliuial buildings, hut otherwise 
consists mainly of narrow and irregular streets. 
The gold-mining is now reduced to coin] mmLively 
unprofitable washings, Pop. (1890) 22,000. 

(Mine, a river of Yorkshire, formed by the union 
of the Swale and the Urc in the immediate vicinity 
of tho village oi lloifuiglihviilgo, and Jlowing south¬ 
eastward past York, Selby, and Goole, About 8 
miles below the last town it joins the Trent, aiul 
farms the estuary of the limn her (q.v,). Tins 
length of its course from Boroughbridge is 60 miles, 
for the last 45 nf which (from York) it th navigahlo 
for large vessels, _ Its principal aflluents are tho 
Whnrfo and the Aire from the west, and Mu; Der¬ 
went from tho north-east. The basin of tho Ouse, 
or the Vale of York, commences about the northern 
boundary of the county near the river Tecs, from 
whose basin it is separated by a low ridge of bills, 
and extends southward, including almost tho whole 
of Yorkshire (<j,v.).—The Ghkat Ousts, rising close 
to Bmeklcy, in the south of Northamptonshire, 
flows north -eastward through the counties nf Uncle- 
iiigliain, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, ami 
Norfolk, till it falls into the Wash, 2,1 miles 
below Lynn. It is luO miles in entire length, and 
is navigable far ulmut 50 miles, It receives the 
Ivol, Cam, Lark, and Little Ohm*, 

OuscUw, Siu Frejjhiucic Arthur Gore, 
musician, was born on 12th August 1825, and at 
nineteen succeeded his father, Sir (lorn Ousnley 
(1770-184Lh the celebrated Orientalist, and first 
baronet. Jle graduated aL Christ Church, Oxford, 
and took orders, his first curacy being at St 
Raufs, Kmghtsbridgo. In J855 ho followed 
Henry Bishop as professor of Music at Oxford, 
and in 1856 became vicar of St Michael's, 
Tenbury. He had an immense knowledge of music, 
extending from St Ambrose to "Wagner, Ilis 
mastery of the literature of music is seen in bis 
edition of Ncnimum’s History of Music, and his 
treatises on harmony published m tho ' Clarendon 
Pi’CMi ’ stivieft have taken their place as standard 
works, lie was an accomplished linguist, ami 
collected a magnificent library. His oratorios St 
Polycarp and 1 la gar aro loo solid mid severe to hi* 
popular, hut will always command respect, 11 aver* 
gii] J s Memorials of I<\ H. O. Onsc/nj t published after 
his death in 18S9, is a collection'of contemporary 
opinions pronouncing him a perfect gentleman, a 
skilled musician, and a elm ml n min who devoted 
the whole of his fortune to building and endowing 
St Michael’s College, Tonlmry, for the training mid 
education of ehorislmu 

Outcrop, in Geology, tho mime given to the 
edges of strata as they appear or crop out at the 
surface. The sumo term is applied to the line 
along which a min oral vein or lode comes to tho 
surface—although other terms, such as 1 outgoing,' 

1 back/arc also employed by minors. 

Outlawry* ill English law, moans putting one 
out of the protection of the law, for contempt' 
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in wilfully avoiding execution of legal process. 
Formerly, in tho common law courts, if the defender 
would nofc enter an appearance certain proceedings 
were taken to outlaw him, ho as to allow the action 
to go on without Im appearance* These proceed¬ 
ings, however, were abolished in 1879, ana, in the 
majority of eases, it is immaterial as regards the 
action whether the defendant appear or nob, pro¬ 
vided he was properly served with the original writ 
of summons. After judgment a defendant against 
whom a capias was granted might ho outlawed if 
the shcrill failed to find him. These forms of 
process arc now obsolete, In criminal proceedings 
it is still possible to outlaw’ a person who cannot he 
found ana arrested, But a criminal who flics tho 
country may now, as li general rule, bo nmilc 
amenable to justice by applying to a foreign govern¬ 
ment for his Extradition (q.v.). Outlawry there¬ 
fore is practically obsolete. Bee Stephen’s Criminal 
Procedure. The elYect of outlawry was that a man 
forfeited liia rights* and was precluded from suing 
or defending in any JSnglMh court; hub tho out¬ 
lawry might be reversed by means of a plea or of 
proceedings in Error (q.v.). 

Outram, Sir James, the 'Bayard of India, 3 was 
bom 29th January 1808, at Butlcrley Hall, Derby¬ 
shire, the residence of his father, Benjamin Out rain 
(1764-180.')), a well-known engineer. His mother 
in 1810 removed with her five children to Aberdeen, 
where and at Udny Janies was educated. After 
ono session at Marischal College, in 1819 he received 
an Indian cadetship, and became lieutenant and 
adjutant in the Bombay native infantry, Between 
1825 and 1835 (in which latter year ho married his 
cousin, Margaret Anderson) lie successfully organ¬ 
ised a corns of the wild Bhils; from 1835 to 1838 
he was political agent to the Mahi Kanbha district 
in Gujnib. In 1839 ho attended Sir John Keane 
as aide-de-camp into Afghanistan (a.v P ); and his 
eight days' ride of 355 miles, disguised ns an Afghan 
merchant* from ICelat, through the perilous Rolan 
Pass, to the sea, will long be famous in eastern 
annuls. Appointed in 1840 political agent in Sind, 
lie distinguished himself by his heroic defence of 
tho British Residency at Hyderabad against 3000 
Bclucliis (loth February 18-43), as also by his manly 
opposition to wliafc he deemed Sir Charles Napier s 
aggressive policy towards the Ameer. He was 
afterwards resident at Saturn ami Baroda, and in 
1854, on the evo of the annexation of Oudh, was 
selected by Lord Dal holism for tho highest political 
olfico in India—the Residency of Lucknow, In 
1857, after a third brief furlough to Europe, lie 
commanded the Persian expedition—a short, 
brilliant campaign, whose objoets triumphantly 
attained, he returned to India a Ct.C.B. (he had 
been knighted sixteen months before), When lie 
landed in July the Mutiny was raging j ami Lord 
Canning tendered him the command oi the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, He chivalrously 
waived that glory in favour of his old lieutenant, 
Havelock (q.v,), who already lmd fought eight 
victorious battles with therobols; and accompanied 
him only as chiuLcomnri&sioner of Oudh, whilst 
tendering his military services as a volunteer. 
Lucknow (q.v.) was relieved, and Outrnin took the 
command, bub only to be in turn himself besieged. 
Ho held the Alum-bdgli against almost overwhelm¬ 
ing odds, until Sir Colin Campbell advanced to his 
relief, tie then made a skilful movement up the 
left bank of the Gmnti, which led to a final and 
complete victory, For his services lie was in 1858 
promoted to the rank of lion tenant-general, thanked 
by parliament, and created a baronet. lie book Ms 
scat as a member of the Supremo Council at 
Calcutta, hub in 1800 bail to return to England, 
already stricken by the hand of death, He spout 
the winter of 1861-C2 in Egypt, and, after a snort 


stay in the south of France, expired at Paris, Jlth 
March 1863. lie was buried in Westminster 
Abbey; and statues of him have been reared in 
London and Calcutta. See his Life by Major' 
general Sir F. J. Uoldsmid (2 vola. 1880). 
Outrigger. Sec Boat. 

Onvirnmtra. See Lattice Leaf, Aquatic 
Plants. 

Ouzel, or Ousel ( Old Fv. oi&ct, * bird’), an old 
name of the blackbird (as in Midsummer Nff/hts 
Bream). But it is also applied to other birds. 
Thus, ono British thrush ( i urdhs torquatus) is 
called the Ring Ouzel, ami tho Dipper (q.v.) is 
very generally known ns the Water Ouzel. 

Ovnmpos, or Ovambo, also culled Otjlhercro, 
ail industrious and peaceable Bantu people of the 
west coast of Africa, inhabiting the country south 
of the CJunene. Ovnmpolaiui is accordingly in the 
German protectorate, and extends from Damara- 
land northward to the Portuguese frontier, Home 
50 miles from the const the country rises into a 
lofty tableland, which is moderatefy fertile, and 
then declines to the south and cast into the deserts 
of the Kali ban and the region of Lake Ngami. 
Many strong indications of copper ore are found 
in various places Ivory is still traded in. 

Ovariotomy i hi Surgery, tho excision of the 
ovaries. The ovaries in tho female are analogous 
to the testes in the male, and are two oblong 
flattened bodies (about an inch and a half in 
length, three-quartevs of an inch in width, and 
nearly lialF an inch thick in,the human subject), 
situated on either side of the uterus, to which they 
are connected by ligaments and by the Fallopian 
Lube. The ovary is composed of two woll-deiiued 
portions, a superficial or 'cortical 1 portion, and a 
deep or 1 medullary 1 portion. The whole is enclosed 
in a tough fibrous coating, which is, lio>vover p closely 
blended with the cortical portion, and cannot bo 
stripped off. It is termed the tunica albuginea. 
The medullary portion is highly vascular, and oE 
a reddish colour. The cortical portion in the adult 
ovary contains nn enormous number of vesicles, 
varying greatly in size. These arc tho Graafian 
follicles , and contain the ova or genua—the female 
element of reproduction. Their number is estimated 
nt 30j000. From ten to twenty large and more 
or less mature vesicles are found near the surface, 
to which they gradually approach os they become 
developed. The structure of these ovisacs anil their 
contained ova is somewhat complex, anil cannot bn 
described here. Mure or less coincident with men- 
sbroation is the process of ovulation, by which is 
meant the rupture uf the wall of Graafian follicle, 
and the escape of the contained ovum. On Us 
escape from the ovary the ovum enters the end 
of the Fallopian tube, by which it is conveyed 
into the uterus. 

The ovary is the subject nf several diseased 
conditions. {]) Ibis the seat of acute and chronic 
inlhimnifttiou, This may arise from injuries during 
labour, operations in the pelvis, bub very frequently 
is the result of gonorrhoeal infection, spreading 
from the vagina. Buck inflammations cause great 
organic changes in the struct arc, often loading to 
sterility, and they are usually associated with severe 
pain, frequently so intense as to unlit the subject 
for all active duty, (2) The ovary is the seafc^ of 
new growths, which may be of several varieties. 
Homo represent enlargements of one or more 
Graafian follicles, and attain an enormous size, 
sometimes weighing 100 lb, or more. They contain 
lluid which is usually of a viscid, ropy nature, anil 
brownish colour, but seme times presents other 
characters. Those are known as ovarian cysts. 
Other tumours are uf a move or less solid nature, 
and contain portions of hair, teeth, bone, &c., and 
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are known as ilcnturitf tumours, Moi cover, the 
ovaries may hemline the scat of cancerous disease 
with or without the occurrence (if such tumours. 

The treatment nf ovarian disease by the removal 
of the ollemling organ is one of the triumphs of 
modern surgery. formerly relief in cystormita 
was only obtained temporarily by tapping—i.e. 
withdrawing same of the Umd by means of a 
trocar and enmila. Uufc the turnon/almost always 
filled again, and, though tapping might he repeated 
time after time, the patient ultimately succumbed. 
Now the abdominal wall is laid open, the tumour 
emptied as much as possible of its contents, the 
collapsed sac drawn through tho incision, its neck 


Orcil. The ohl type of baker’s oven, still very 
largely used, is a low arched chamber either of 
brick with a tile or stone solo, or built entirely of 
stone, A common size of sole is ] 1 feet 0 inches 
hy f) feet 6 inches (sonic arc smaller), with sides IS 
inches high, from which the crown or arch springs. 
The door is in front, and tho dough is put in with a 
long wooden spade called a ‘ peel* . In one class of 
these ovens the fireplace or furnace is placed in tlm 
front corner, with an opening admitting tho mo- 
iluGfcs of combustion directly into tlm oven, while 
there is an exit line oil tin; other side. This fur¬ 
nace is 11 red from the bakehouse; coke or coal is 
used for fuel, and any smoke is mostly cleared 


secured by ligature or otherwise, the mass cub away during the hociting up of the oven. Rome 
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away, the stump returned to Hie abdomen, and the 
wound carefully closed hy stitches. 

Towards the middle of the 19tli century the 
operation was performed hy a few surgeons, under 
the protest of the great majority of the medical 
profession; new ib takes its place as a routine 
operation, demanded in any suitable case, ami 
performed- with insult* as regards the saving of 
life and restoration to health, together with an 
immunity from Ji.sk, which can ho claimed hy 
no other major operation. The operation for 
extirpation of ovarian cystoma 
was first performed hy Ephraim trr~ 7 ; '-'— 

M‘Dowell of Kentucky in 1800, hut p'^'EstT 
was established in England as a /;.ET- 

regular operation hy Charles Clay fry 

of Manchester, who operated on his ^ ' 

first case in 1842. Olay operated on rgv^ T=e L 
nearly 400 cases with 09 per cent. R'l \ 
of recoveries. Sinee then the opera- 
tioii lias been performed many thou- c 

sands of times, nnd the mortality *4 
hns been ml need to a figure which —— 

renders the operation, while always ‘fepr:,p-^ ; r 
one of the gravest, yet, in coni pc ton t 
lmnds, one of tho safest in snrgeiy. 

To this result the labours in Ibilaiu 
of Si>uncer Wells, Thomas Keith, 
and Lawson Tail have mainly con ^ 

tributed. "Willi tlio best operators y ' ' 
the mortality at this moment is 's A\ n\ 
probably less than 5 per cent, ami (| . dVv v 
tome have had .series of over 100 v/ ~ - 

cases without a death. This result ] 

lias been ascribed to various causes, A f lirij j tr 

such us the mode of treating the 
pedicle, or stump, the use of anti¬ 
septics, &t\, but is probably most due lo the ex¬ 
perience acquired in dealing with the various com¬ 
plications and difficulties arising in the operation. 

Within the last few yeais the removal of the 
ovaries and Fallopian tubes for other than cystic 
disease 1ms come to be recognised us a regular 


times tho plan of having a fixed lire within the 
oven itself is adopted, ami another way is to have 
a movable iron furnace, called a dialler, which can 
be shifted from place to place, so ns to evenly heat 
the oven. For this inside firing wood is the host 
fuel. In Scotland a peculiar soft of stone is used 
for the consli notion of oven soles. It is a kind of 
serpentine, is of a refractory nature, and is called 
1 lakes tone 1 or ‘ lockHlouc. 1 This rock, termed hy 
geologists pimto, is quarried at iiJuokbum, noiu* 
Ha lb gate, and two or three other places in Scot- 
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lfivtley-liakor Oven—Longitudinal .Section : 

A, furimre biirs; ]}, main line; O, air chamber j I), door ol oven; 

Ii, l£, doors of iurmveo. 

die ex- land. It makes a better and more durable solo 
is com- Limn tiles or bricks. 

[ition. Many new forms of ovens have boon introduced 
of the of late years. Among others the 1 Ini ley-1 hiker 
cystic oven is being extensively adopted. H is shown in 
regular longitudinal sec Lion in the annexed figure, It can 


operation, and is now frequently performed. The housed either as an ox torn ally or as an in ternally 
eo mil Lions which are _ considered us demanding healed oven. The furnace is placed bulow the 
this arc : {1) Chronic in Humiliation in llio ovaries oven sole, and the heated gases which are generated 
or tubes, resulting in (lie formation of pus, &c. in pass, hy means of Hues, entirely round the oven 
the latter, or giving rise to intolerable pain and without actually entering it, if it is to lie worked 
discomfort, and rendering life utterly miserable; solely hy external heal. Ihil. by menus of open- 


(2) Gases of lilmiid tumour of the uterns, in which 
life is threatened by the great loss of blood which 
these tu in on in often cause. Removal of the ovaries 
iu these cases when possible is usually followed by 
cessation of growth ami shrinking of the tumour, 
and entire stoppage of serious hemorrhage. 


ings, regulated hy valves or dampers, tlm gases 
from the furnace can he Jed into the oven, and so 
heat it internally. The construction of the oven 
is such that, even when worked in the latter way, 
fragments of fuel randy get inside, so llmt com- 
pamlivcly little cleaning is necessary, ami baking 


Consult Dutrmom and Treatment of Abdominal can go on eonlimioiisiy with the exception of tlm 
ymiiuiiivr hy Sir Spoiicm; ‘Wells (1885), and Disease# of time required to fill and discharge the oven. 

Women, hy Lawson Tail (1885). Rome ovens arc now heated with hermetically. 


Ovary, in Ilotnny, the part of tho Pistil (q.\\) 
containing the Ovule (q.w). Sec Flowisu, Fruit, 
SEED, 

Ovation. See Triumph. 


scaled iron pipes containing water, which is con¬ 
torted by heat into superb foaled steam (see Stic am ). 
The pipes arc placed inside the oven, but a por¬ 
tion, or portions of thorn, project through its back 
wall into a furnace, Perkins was the originator uf 
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this method of heating. A recent furm is known 
fc* the V oighavKfc slcam-Uonlcil oven. It has a draw- 
pmlOi or movable solo, fixed on wheels, so that it 
can Iju drawn out in front of tlie nvon and loaded 
or nnloaded very quickly. With this oven there is 
little time required for raising the bent between 
llie hatches. Another way of heating ovens is by 
gAn-Iinvnera. Ovens for tinny use in barracks uV 
the Held arc generally arranged so as to be service¬ 
able for cooking ideal, roasting potatoes, coflee, 
i^c,, as well ns baking bread. In (hose for the 
field portability ta a main essential. For biscuit 
ovens, see Biscuit*. Coke-ovens are described 
under Coke. 

Oven-bird, a genus (Funmrius) and nub- 
family (Furimriiiiie) of Passorino birds, family 
Dcndrocohiptidte. Tlie name is given because 
some of the species build nests resembling an oven 
or beehive. The genus, which constats of nine 
species, ta exclusively South American, ranging 
from Guiana mill Ecuador to La Fhitn. The 
habits of tlie.se birds have been described chiefly 
by Mr Edward lhutloLt, and by Darwin in bis 
I oyugc of the Jhrtr/lr, TJic name oven-bird is also 
applied, fov a similar reason, to the willow-wren 
(Mii/ltoscopus tmdtilus). 

Ovel'boclc, Johann PiJTunitit'H, pointer, was 
born at Liihcck, 4th duly 178ft, mid commenced his 
art studies at Vienna in 180(5 as a luipil of Lhe 
pseudo-classical school of David; but, having 
adopted notions on art essentially dillerent from 
those inculcated in the academy, he was expelled 
along with some like-minded friends, and in 1809 
set out for Homo, llis principle was to abjlire the 
classical Renaissance and its sons non.moss, and to 
‘abide by the Bible.’ In Homo lie was joined by 
Cornelius, Selmdow, Sclmmr, and Veit; and these 
five laid tho foundation of a school that influenced 
tho taste for arfc in Em ope, though they were scohed 
at as *lb c-Raphael ites/ ‘Kazantes/ ‘Church- 
Romantic painters/ and had long to struggle with 
poverty. p A picture of the Madonna, which Over- 
berk paiuted in 1811, brought him into marked 
notice. Ho was next employed by fclio Prussian 
consul, Bartholily, to uNecule for his house at Home 
frescoes illustrating the history of Joseph, the ‘Bell¬ 
ing of Joseph 1 and the ‘Seven Lean Years’ being 
the subjects assigned to Overbook. After com¬ 
pleting these he painted in fresco, in the villa of 
the Mnreliese Massimo, live large compositions 
from Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, In 1813 lie 
abjured Lutheranism, and embraced the Homan 
Cutholic religion. Overiheck’s chief work is a 
fresco at Asstadj 1 The Visum of St Francis/ Ilia 
nil-pioLures are inferior to his frescoes, being dry 
and weak in colour. Among lita famous pictures 
are 1 Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem/ at Liibeck; 

‘Christ's Agony in‘the Garden/ at Hamburg; «to 
KposaUflio/ at Berlin; ‘The Triumph of Religion 
in the Arts/ at Frankfort; tlie ‘Incredulity of 
St' Thomas/ in London. Ho executed a great 
many drawings and cartoons remarkable for 
devotional feeling, mosL of which, like lus fres¬ 
coes nod paintings, have been engraved. One 
oF Iris las thunder takings was a senes of designs 
from the Evangelists, delicately engraved in tlie 
line immuer. Amongst the characteristics of tlie 
school are devout feeling, lambics* of outline, 
scholastic composition, anil the avoidance of merely 
Be ns nous beauty hoLli in colour and form. Over- 
lieclc died at Home on 12th November 186ft. See 
Life by J, B. Atkinson (1882), in 'Great Artists’ 
scries. 

Ovci a l>iHT« Km Thomas, was born in 1681 at 
Comp ton Scorpion, in Ihnington parish, Warwick¬ 
shire, hta father being squire oi BouvUm-ou-bho- 
Hill in Gloucestershire, After threo years at 


Queen’s College, Oxford (1506 08), he studied 
awhile at tlm Middle Temple, ami travelled then 
on the Continent, returning an accomplished 
gentleman. In 1(501 at Edinburgh hr? met Robert 
(birr, then page to tlie Ear] of Dunbar, ami the 
minion afterwards of James I., who knighted him 
in 1607, and in J611 made him Viscount Rochester. 
Tfic two became inseparable friends, and Overbury 
himself was, through Carr's iirilucTice, knighted in 
1G0S, the year before his second visit to France 
and tlie Netherlands. Meanwhile, in 1006, the 
lovely hot profligate Frances Howard (Lift2-1032) 
laid mairied the third Fai l of Essex (q.v.), and 
during bis two years’ absence bail intrigued with 
move than one lover—Carr the uio-sl favoured. 
Overbury had played pander to their guilty inter¬ 
course; hut Cari’ nnw telling him (bathe purposed 
to gel Lady Lhsex divorced from her husband, and 
then to marry her, he strongly deprecated (lie idea, 
declaring she might do for a mistress but not for a 
wife, Carr inhumed Lady Essex what Overlmiy 
had said of her; she her nine furious for revenge, 
and ofluml Kir David 'Wood (between whom and 
Kir Thomas (here was a standing fend) £1001) 
to assassinate him—an offer prudently declined, 
except under royal assurance of pardon. Ko on 
‘21st April 1613 OvQvhury, <m a must trivial and 
illegal pretext—his contemptuous refusal to go on 
an embassy—was thrown into the Tower, where on 
Util September he was, poisoned. Three in on Rib 
later Carr (just created EnH of Somerset) and Ins 
paramour were married with great pomp, ami the 
whole a flair was soon to appeal mice forgotten, 
Rut in tire Autumn of IGitf, after Villiers had 
largely supplanted Somerset, an enquiry was in¬ 
stituted, and four of the humbler instruments were 
promptly hanged—among these Mistress Anne 
Turner in her starched yellow iirfll In Mny Itilfl 
the con ii toss pleaded guilty, ami the carl was‘found 
guilty ; but by an amazing stretch of the royal 
prerogative they were pardoned, In 1622 they 
were even released from the Tower; and Somerset 
survived till 1045, 

Oyerburys works, rrii published posthumously, include) 
The Wife (Hi 14), n didactic poem; Characters (1614), 
whose conceits are not lacking in ojngrmmmitie point; 
■mil Crnmms faVn from Kitaj James's Table (1716). 
They -uorc collected in 1851) by E. Y, Itimbault, with a 
Life prefixed. See also Andrew Amos, Tltc Great Oyer 
of ToisoniiHJ (1846); Gardiners History of Kw/lutul ; 
Spediling’s Studies in Kiwlisk History (I860); nud other 
works cited at J_vM£.s 3., JJacon, aiul (Joke, 

Over Diinvcm See l)AinvLN. 

Overland Route to India, Australia, and Mir 
E u»l ta rum nmferfetwvil to he that from England 
aci-obs France, through 'Mont Ceuta by tunnel, to 
Brindisi in Italy, thence through tlie Levant, the 
Knez Canal, lied Sea, rind Indian Ocean. This 
makes the journey only about half ns long as tho 
voyage round by Hie Cape of Good Hope, a little 
over GOOD miles instead of more than 12,000. The 
saving in time ta even more considerable. The 
time from London to Bombay is about four weeks, 
instead of three months by' the Capo. In 1838 
a monthly Service was started to cam the mails 
across Egypt; but to Lieutenant Wagliorn (1SU0- 
50) belongs tlie credit of ftrsfc showing how the 
voyage from India could he still further shortened. 
On 31st October 1845 he arrival in London with 
tlie Bombay mail of tlie 1st October ( oi(i Austria, 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Belgium). The railway from 
Suez to Alexandria by Cairo was opened in’ IHjBs 
but the great event that rendered the Overland 
Route available for passengers generally was the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. See also 
EuriHLS-TKS. 

OvcvlUTK in Geology, ’When tho upper beds of 
a confornuible so ties of strata extend beyond the 
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bottom-buds of the same series, tin; former arc said 
to overlap llic latter. Hence strata showing tliin 
structure constitute an overlap. 

Over,stone, 8amu ix Jonus Lnyn, Daiion, an 
economist and financier, was born in London, '25th 
September 1796, being the only son of Mr Lewis 
Loyd, descended from a respectable Welsh family, 
and a loading partner in an oiuiueut banking- 
house. From Eton ho passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Oil leaving Cambridge Loyd entered 
bis father’s banking-ho use, ufterwariLs merged 
in the London anti Westminster Dank. lie 
entered parliament in 1811) as Whig member for 
Hytbo, which lie continued to represent till 182(5, 
and in 1850 was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Da von 0 version o nml Fothcnnghny, The livst of 
Lord Ovei-stone’s famous tracts on the management 
of the Dank of England and the state; of tlie cur¬ 
rency was published in 1887, and was followed by 
others between that period and 18o7. The proposal 
for making a complete separation between the hank¬ 
ing and issue departments of the Rank of England, 
introduced by Peel into the Act of 18*14, was first 
brought forward in these tracts. Lord Oven tone 
was currently believed to have been worth 
£6,000,000 or £8,000,000, but after bis death, with¬ 
out male issue living, on 17th November 1883, his 
personal estate was sworn under £2,118,803. Tie 
zealously opposed the principle of limited liability, 
and the introduction (if the decimal system. 
Overseers. Sec P.Mtrsu, Fooii-laws. 

Overton, a parliamentary borough of Flint¬ 
shire (detached), near the Dee, 23 miles NNW. of 
Shrewsbury. With Flint, &c., it returns one 
member. Fop. 1131. 

Overture (Fr. oui'crture) was originally an 
instrument ill prelude to an opera, oratorio,. Szc. It 
first received definite form from the composer 
Lully (q.v,), whose pattern was followed by must 
succeeding writers, including TIuiidel, up to the 
time of (Thick and Mozart. The somewhat different 
Italian form, styled tiinjonifr, was developed by 
Hcarlatti. Modern overtures almost defy elassili- 
cation. Two leading styles may be indicated—the 
motley form, in which various melodies from tlm 
succeeding opera are interwoven, and the (Inest 
examples of which arcs by Weber mul Wagner; and 
the independent concert overture, usually in tho 
form of a first movement of a sonata, without 
repeat, of which Mendelssohn’* are the type. 
Mozart's Mctf/te Flute overture is a tiiuinpli of 
constructive .skill, combining the forms of sonata 
and fugite. Dee tho veil's Leonora A r t>. :} is con¬ 
sidered the greatest of nil; while foreshadowing 
the events and music of the opera, it 1ms an indi¬ 
vidual form of its own, as has also his Etjmout 
overture. Operas—c.g, Wagner's—now usually 
commence with a short Introduction or Prelude, 
leading without break into the first scene, 

Ovcryssol, a province of the Netherlands, 
lying on the cast side of the Zuider Zee, and 
separated from Uueldurland on the smith by the 
river Yuscl. Area, 1291 srp m,; pop. (1887) 291,462. 
liicli meadows cover almost one-third; moors arc 
extensive; the province is well intersected by canals. 
Ihe chief cities arc Zwolle, Deventer, and (Campon, 

Ovid (Fini liu8 OVidius Naso), bum March 
20, -43 It.O., at fStilnio, the present Solmona, in the 
Abrusczi, was the younger of two sons, both of 
whom were brought early to Dome by their father, 
a well-to-do cqucs t who placed them under the 
most famous rhetoricians of the day, to be trained 
for fclie bar. His brother Lucius died in his 
twentieth year, and Publius, in mute of extra¬ 
ordinary forensic aptitude, gave up bis wholes time 
and energies* to poetry. Tic filled, indeed, a few 
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legal posts, but soon abandoned them, and, like 
other young Homans of his elmss, repaired to 
Athens, whence lie crossed to Asia Minor, and 
on the return journey lingered a while in Sicily. 
While still a youth ho married, but almost 
immediately separated from his wife, only to take 
another, with whom lie lived scarcely more happily. 
By her lie had a daughter, Peril I a, herself a poo tew. 
He married yet again, and this, his third wife, 
Fabia, gained and returned his best affections,'ami, 
unlike her two predecessors, survived him. His life 
at iiis country-seat, among congenial fi’ieiuis and in 
correspondence with the most distinguished of bis 
contemporaries, was an enviable one. Messala 
CorvinuH, a highly cultured poet, exorcised on his 
rapidly developing powers n salutary influence, 
reinforced by that of the younger Maeer, author of 
the A itfe-1 fommeu and PosUlomcritut, of Pro- 
yeYtivis, the epic pock PontieuH, and others. lie 
uul no acquaintance personally with Tilmihis or 
Virgil) both of whom died 19 n.u, 

His first literary success was his tragedy Medea , 
of which Quintilian bad a high opinion. Then 
caino his KpisiaUv or If amides, imaginary lo vo¬ 
let tors from ladies of fclio heroic foretime in their 
lords: but in his next publication he touched 
tlm sphere lie hus made peculiarly Jus own—ids 
Amnrn 9, so called from their subject-mill ter. Here 
ho bad Gulina, Tibnllus, and Propertius for exam- 
plars, and in wit and wayward fancy, less often in 
soul and passion, be excelled them all. Ills Mali- 
camina Fttcici (a practical poem on artificial aids to 
personal beauty) seems to have been preliminary 
to Ins tmo' master-work, the vl/w Amaiitli i <ir 
Hi’.? Amnlorifiy in tiireo books, which appeared 
about 1 n.a, followed by a subsidiary book entitled 
Jiemedia Amor is —the former teaching hmv to win 
ami preserve the lovo of woman, the latter how to 
relieve the rebullsand disamioi ntiuen Is on countered 
in llio attempt. These pnluicalions close llio first 
period ol the poet’s activity i the second opens with 
the Metamorphoses, in fifteen hooks, and with the 
Fad/ t designed to he in twelve, of which six only 
were completed. The Mctumorpho.scit, according to 
Dernluirdy, surpasses all that antiquity has to 
show in brilliant and fell oil our metrical narration. 
Tim Fasti t a eon loin pornry work, forniH in elegiac 
distiches a poetic commentary on the calendar, 
wherein the origin of Homan feast-days, divini¬ 
ties, and religious observances is set forth, 
Midway in its composition ho was banished 
(8 A.i>.) * but shortly before ho died ho worked at 
a revised version of it in order to dedicate it, thus 
recast, to (tcnnanicuH—the original having been 
Inscribed to Augustus. Dub lie did not cany nut 
Lins project. As it stands the Fusil seeks to mumble 
the policy of Augustus, and, by revivifying their 
forgotten religions ceremonials, to re-awakonin the 
Iionuin people the sentiment out of wide 1 1 those 
ceremonials sprung. 

Posterity lias failed to fathom the true ground 
of Ovid's hamslvHUjiit— the poel himself ve framing 
studiously from all but the vaguest allusions to it, 
lie admits that ho deserved to he so punished, but 
be alHn declares that he was more the witness Hum 
the author of the offence. Whether Ins was con¬ 
cerned in some intrigue of the licentious Julia, or in 
one of Ulo many scandals eommeled with Agiippn 
Posfciinms, will never lie cleared up. Nothing could 
move Angus Lus lo a reprievo of the sentence; ho in 
llio late autumn, fl he left Home, as ‘ relo* 
gains, non exiil/ for Tonii, on llio Fhixino (close to 
the presenIJymjLendji). Thoro, at the outskirts of 
Koniftn civilisation, severed from wife, daughter, 
^atwes, and friends, with only llio nomadic 
♦Scythians for neighbours, he languished out Llio 
last years of his life, Tiberius remained us deaf lo 
Ins appeals for mercy as Augustus, and tliovu lm died 
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in 17 A, D, This period constitutes Hie third of his 
poetic activity—in which his genius, he reft of its 
gaiety, responds to his invocation only in the minor 
notes of melancholy. Already on his last journey 
from Homo ho began the elegies which lie pub¬ 
lished in live hooks, h,y name the Trial iu, Similar 
in tone anil theme arc the four books of the 
Epistolcv ex Punto, differing only in this from the 
Tristia tliaL they are addressed to a particular 
friend in Home—a step he did not venture on iu 
the composition of the latter. His Ibis, written in 
imitation of Callimachus, in which he invokes 
destruction on an enemy unknown, and his llali- 
eutica, a poem, extant only in fragments, on the 
fish of the Euxinc, complete the list of his remains. 

In mastery of metrical form and in creative 
fecundity Ovid outsimrs all the poets of the 
Augustan cycle, Ifrom his youth up he was so 
favourably clrcumslanced that lie passed quickly 
through the successive stages of his development 
till he reached the highest perfection of which 
lie was capable. The smuggle between the new 
poetry and the old had issued iu the subjection of 
the latter, and he entered immediately on the 
inheritance prepared for him by others/ This lie 
carried to its culmination, in linish as in form. 
He stands at the limit of the Augustan without 
by a Imir’s breadth encroaching on the Silver 
age. The poetic circle in which he lived, the ham 
mmde of ltomo in which he moved, the favour of 
the court in which he basked, all contributed 
to mould his genius and stamp its products 
with the hall-mark of ‘society.’ In that world 
ho 1ms always boon a favourite, contriving as he 
did to combine learning with lightness of touch, 
force with finish, variety with order, Ho knew 
the vie inti me of the contemporary world, in 
its real as in its conventional forms, and lie could 
sweep bho collective chords of human passion, from 
love to hate, with the assured boldness of a master. 
He is the most voluminous of Latin poets, and in 
tills characteristic may lie found the cause of his 
chief defects—his solf-repotitimi, his too frequent 
echo in gs of former felicities, the monotony of his 
cadences, particularly in the elegiac distich, Jn 
this metre, where the thought rarely overflows the 
two-line limit, he has developed a fienteiitimisness 
in which Quintilian traces his forensic education. 

There arc old translations of tlio HTcUtmorfikoxe* by 
Golding (1505), and Garth (q.v.j, and others; and an 
admirable one by King (1871). Complete editions of the 
tost arc by Merkel (1853) and lliese (1872-74); of the 
Jfcroidcs, by A. Palmer (1874), Ibi», by llobinsun Ellis 
(1882), and Tnatia, by ft. G. Owen (18[)0). Sue tlio 
judgments of Born hardy, Teufibl, and Kibbeck; also 
Zingerle’s Ovid und Min VcrhUUnm zu den Vaiyimtfent 
(3 vols. 1800-71), and llov. A. Cliurob’s study in * Ancient 
Classics for English Renders’ (1870). 

OviC<lO, the capital of the Spanish province of 
Asturias (i].v.), 20 miles by rail SSIV, of Uijon on 
the Hay of Biscay and 87 N, by W. of Leon. 
Standing in a plain between the rivers Nalon and 
Nora, and sheltered to the north by a bill 470 feet 
high, it has funr main streets, In'an clung oil from a 
central square, and possesses a cathedral, a univer¬ 
sity (1604), a theatre, a botanic garden, a fine 
aqueduct, &e. The cruciform cathedral, dating 
from 781, but mainly rebuilt between 1388 and 
1528, is a uoblo specimen of richly ornamented 
Gothic, with a tower 284 foot high, the remains of 
fourteen early kings and queens of Asturias, many 
much-prized relics, and a line old library. In or 
near the city there are several ancient Romanesque 
churches, Linens, woollens, linta, Aiul firearms are 
manufactured ; whilst iu the neighbourhood are 
many ironworks, and at Prufcia (12 miles \V.) 
a great government foundry, producing cannon, 
rides, bayonets, &e. Pop, (1887) 42,716. Oviedo, 
the ancient Astitnun Lucas or Ovetum t was known 
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during the middle ages as Civitaa Pjiiscopunna, 
because many of the Spanish prelates, dispossessed 
of their secs by the Moors, took refuge here. It 
was twice plundered by the Trench of it> ecclesias¬ 
tical ami other treasures, in 1809 and 1810. 

Oviedo y Tallies* Gonzalo Tkukanukz me, 
born at Madrid in 1478, wits sent by Ferdinand 
to St Domingo, in the West Indies, in 1514, as 
inspector-general of the gold-mines, and fcubso- 
quently was appointed historiographer of tlio 
Indies. After Ins return to Spain lie published a 
history thereof (1326). Of a second edition (21 
voln. 1535) an English translation was made by 
Eden in 1335; a complete edition of the entire work 
appeared at Madrid in 4 vols. 1851-55. Oviedo 
died at Yalhulolid in 1557. He likewise wiote 
Lem QuinnutgcmtUi a valuable gossiping account of 
the principal personages of Spain in his time. 

Oviparous is all objectionable term applied to 
the great majority of female animals, whose eggs 
are Jirst laid and then hatched. Ovuviviparous 
is n corresponding term applied to animals in 
which the eggs are hatched within the body of the 
mother, and wlieie there is no nutritive connection 
between parent and offspring. Some reptiles, am¬ 
phibians, fishes, &e. witch do not lay their eggs 
illustrate this inode of paifruition, In regard to 
the terms oviparous and ovoviviparous it wlimild he 
noted (1) that all animals are in one sense vivi¬ 
parous, for whatever is horn is normally alive ; 
(2) that ‘viviparous’ animals par excellence —viz. 
the placental mammals—dilTov from 1 ovuvj viparuus ’ 
animals, such as the brown lizard (Zootoca vivi - 
pam) t the bliudw r orm, the black salamander [Seda- 
mmdra aim), one of the blcimics ( Zoarces vivi - 
parua), and many invertebrates which bring forth 
already hatched young, not so much iu the manner 
of birth as in the relation between mother and 
offspring before birtl ij (3) that oviparous and vivipar¬ 
ous parturition often occur in the same cla^s—wj tness 
the oviparous Monotreiiiea among mammals; (4) 
that oviparous and ovoviviparons par fruition often 
occur in nearly related forms among reptiles, fishes, 
amphibians, and invertebrates—that they even 
occur in the same animal: e.g. the grass-snake 
Tropidonottia natrix), which usually lays eggs, 
mt may in artificial conditions hear already 
hatched young; or some aphides in which the 
piuthcmogcmjtic generations are usually bom as 
young insects, while the fertilised eggs are laid 
as such. In short, the distinctions are for the 
most part differences of degree. 

Ovocu. See Avotia. 

Ovule, a little egg ; in Bctauy the rudimentary 
seek It needs to l>c fertilised by the pollen tube 
before it can develop ami grow into the seed. The 
ovule has a complicated structure which can only 
he properly understood by comparing it with the 
concspmiding parts of the lower plants known as 
the Vascular Cryptogams. In the common Terns 
(rj. v.), when a spore is sown a small green plant, the 
nothalliuui, grows from it; this bears male and 
enmle organs called lUitheridia and nvehegonia. 
A male sperm from an an the rh Hum fertilises the 
egg-cell of an ftrcheooiiiiiin, and a plant which we 
call the fern grown from it. In other plants called 
heterosporons ferns, because thediflercntiation into 
sexes lias been carried further back in the life- 
liistory of the plant, ami the spores are of two 
kinds,' male and female, the female prothallimn 
grows inside the spore-ease, bursting it, hut not 
leaving it. Tn Conifers the prolhallium is utill 
more reduced, is surrounded by a muss of tissue 
culled the mtcellus, ami also by an ‘integument. 1 
In ordinary I lowering plants the history of the 
ovule is as follows : On a special leaf called a carnal 
a mass nf tissue grows called the uucellos; this 
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become* covered in by two integuments which 
grow no from its base, but leave un opening at the 
lop called the mic ropy le. A cell near the top of 
the micclhis repreaente Llie mother-coil of the 
female spore of llie vascular cry ptogauiB. It divides 
into two and then into four ; one of these becomes 
the funmle spore j ib is called the embryo-sac because 
the embryo will he formed within it. The male 
spores of the vascular cryptogams are represented by 
tho pollen grains con Lamed in special leaves called 
stamens; a pollen grain being placed on a part of the 
uviivy heads out a tube which enters the micvopylc. 
The nucleus of the embryo-sac now divides into 
two, one (laugh Lur-micleus travels to each end 
of the sac ; ib there divides into two, then into 
four, daughter-nuclei, One of these from each 
end travels hack to the centre of the sac; they 
fuse nnd form the secondary nucleus of the sac. 
The three remaining nuclei at the end near the 
mieropylo are supposed to represent three jircbe- 
goiria; the three at the other end are supposed to 
ropie,sent the rest of the protliallns. Only one of 
the Lliree Archcgouia— the inner one, called the 
ensphere—will develop into the embryo if fer¬ 
tilised ; the other two merely aid In that process. 
Fertilisation is e/lccled by the pollen tube entering 
by the miuiupylo and touching one of Lbo outer 
archego iiia, winch Llien bleaks up and becomes 
attached to the uosphore; tills is now called 
oospore, and grows into the embryo, while the 
secondary nucleus of the embryo-sac by repeated 
division gives vise to a tissue which nils up the 
embryo-sac, called endosperm, rich in food materials 
upon which the embryo feeds. The embryo-sue at 
the saiuo time grows, displacing this tissue of the 
niicellue. This is a generalised description. There 
arc variations in the diHorent orders of flowering 
plants, 

Owcso, capital of Tioga county, New York, 
ou the Susquehanna River (here bridged), at the 
mouth of Owcgo Creek, 228 miles by mil NW- of 
New York City* It manufactures pianos, flour, 
soap, leather, &c* Pop. 5525. 

Owen, John, epigrammatist, was bom at 
Armoii, in Carnarvon si lire, in 1560, ami had his 
education at Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
where lie became a Fellow in 1581. He was after¬ 
ward* a schoolmaster at Warwick, died in 1622, 
and was buried in St Paul’s Cathedral. He had a 
great reputation in his day as a writer of Latin 
verse, and ns the 1 British martial ’ his fame as an 
epigrammatist was widely spread also on tho Con¬ 
tinent. His robust Protestantism sharpened into 
.stinging wit placed his hook on the Roman hi dim 
in Iflo i. Three hooks of the Epirjranvmida appeared 
in lOOli ; additions were made in later editions. 
The bust edition is that by Kenounrd (Paris, 2 vok 
1795). An English translation was published as 
early as 1019. See Erie* hams, 

Owen, John, a great Puritan divine, was born 
at the vicarage of Stud ham > in Oxfordshire, in 1010. 
At twelve he was admitted at Queen’s College, Ox¬ 
ford, where b« worked with aimwing diligence, for 
years taking no more Ilian four hours'sleep a night. 
Hi 1632 lie took his Jl.A. degree, sunl M.A* in 1635, 
and two year * after was driven from Oxford by 
dislike to Laud’s now statutes. The next three 
or four years of his life were spent in a state of 
anxious mid melancholy introspection, as chaplain 
first to Sir Robert Dormer of Ascot, next to Lord 
Lovelace of I Turley j but the outbreak of the war 
left him without a patron, nnd about the same 
time his zealous Puritanism cost him the estate a 
wenlLhy Welsh uncle meant to have bequeathed 
him, lie now removed Lo London, where a casual 
sermon, pveuehed by a stranger in Calamy’s church, 
brought to liis heart tlmt peace he hud long laboured 
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after in l ain. In 1042 lie published The Dhplnp of 
Arminiumuni, a work for which the 1 Committee 
for Purging Urn Chiu all of Hcandalou* Ministers 1 
rewarded him with the living of Fordlnim in Essex. 
Here he married a Jarly named Hooke, who bore 
him eleven children. In 1640 he removed to 
Coggeslmli, mid here made public Ins growing 
aversion to Pic-sbytorimiism, and preference for a 
moderate form of Independent clmich government. 
The Presbyterian ministers fell upon him at once 
for bis apostasy, hut all their acrimony, dogmatism, 
iukI intolerance failed to perturb his sober temper. 
At Coggcsliall lie wrote his Sal us Elector urn, 
Sanguis Jam, the result of seven years' study, 
and of which lie himself said that ‘he did nob 
believe lie should live to sen a solid answer given 
Lo it. 1 <Jn April 29, 1046, lie preached before 
parliament, and to lri» discourse, when printed 
under the title of A Vision of Free Jlftitrj/, ho 
added an Appendix in which ho pleads for liberty 
of conscience in matters of religion. Ho was again 
chosen to preach before the House of Commons (lie 
day after the execution of King (Ti aides 1. (January 
81,1049), but discreetly avoided a vindication of the 
act by making no reference to it whatever. About 
this time Cromwell made liis acquaintance, and 
thought so highly both of his preaching and char¬ 
acter that lm carried him to Ireland as his chap¬ 
lain, Here he remained about half u year, regu¬ 
lating the allairs of Trinity College, Next year 
(JGfiO) lie went with Cromwell to Scotland, and 
resided in Edinburgh for several men Urn. In 1651 
the House of Commons appointed him dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1652 ho was ad¬ 
mitted vice-chancellor of the , university. The 
maimer in which lie discharged his duties relied h 
the highest credit on his moderation and impar¬ 
tiality, Most of lhe vacant livings in bin nation- 
ago were bestowed on Presbyterians ; and Episco¬ 
palians were allowed Lo celebrate divine worship 
m their own way, nor could the. vice-chancellor 
ever be iiuluml to oiler them the slightest molesta¬ 
tion. While at Oxford the ‘Atlas of Jndqpmid- 
131103',* n,s Wood styles him, wrote liis Dialriba tic, 
Divina Justitia , liis Doctrine of the Saints' J J vr- 
scvcrancc, his Vindicia: Fritw/eliciv -against Biddle 
and the Socimans—and liis flortijicutim of Sin m 
Ilelicvcrs. He was one of Lha well-known Trier* 
appointed to purge the church of scandal mis 
ministers, ami m this capacity signalised himself 
by liis friendly ollices on behalf of men of learning 
and merit like Dr Edward Pocnck, Laud’s professor 
of Arabic. Owen opposed the giving the crown to 
the Protector, and it- appears that a coldness arose 
between the two. In 1057 he was succeeded as 
vice 'chancel lor of the miiveisity by Dr Hoi taut, 
and Lite year after Oroniwcll’s death ho was ejected 
from liis deanery. lie retired lo Kind ham, in 
Oxfordshire, where lie bad purchased an cstaLe, 
and here lie formed a congregation, to which ho 
ministered until liis removal lo London shortly 
after the Restoration. The writings belonging to 
this period of retirement are Communion with uod; 
On Ihc Divine Oriijinid , Authority, ScJf-cviilvncini/ 
L itjht and Fowcr of ihc Script utrs: 11\coluifoumcnti, 
or Dc Ntdura, Orltt , 2*rot;rcs.su, c( Studio vvriv Thco¬ 
lor/ m j ami an uncritical ami inellectivo diatribe 
against Walton’s J'uhjijlwtt. fn 1602 ho pul dished, 
at Clarendon's request. Animadversion a to Fiat 
Lti.i'i'd treatise written l)y a Franciscan friar in 
the interests of Honiaii Catholicism. It was 
followed by works on Indwelling Sin, mi tho 180th 
Psalm, and on the Epistle to the Ilobrews, the 
hist of which began to appear in llltiy, and is 
usually reckoned Owen’s greatest work, hi KKH) 
Ik? published Truth and Innocence Yin divided y a 
reply lo Sainuol (afterwards Bishop) Parker’s Dis¬ 
course on Ecclesiastical Policy, and in 1678 became 
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ms tor of a largo congregation in Lendenliull street. 
Ilis last publications of importance were a Dis¬ 
course Concerning the Hof)} Spirit {1074); Doctrine 
af Justification by Faith ( 1077), a treatise still 
much .admired by many; and Christologia, or 
(Hortons Mystery of the Person of Christ, 

Already in 10(53 lie had declined a call to Boston 
in New England, as lie did an invitation in 1070 
to become president nf Harvard, fn his later years 
he was held in the highest esteem by many of the 
most inllueiUial personages in the land, ami he had 
repeatedly long conversations with both Charles II. 
and the Duke of York on the subject of Noncon¬ 
formity. In his controversies with Sherlock and 
Stillinglleet ho came oil triumphant, and to fclio 
end of life he preached and wrote incessantly, not¬ 
withstanding the torments of the stone and asthma, 
lie died at Ruling, 24th August 1033, mid was 
buried in ttiinhill Fields, being followed Lo llio 
grave wo are told by as many lis sixty noblemen, 
Owen way the most voJn min mu, but by no means 
the most powerful writer among the Puritan 
divines, Ills prolix ami passionless disquisitions, 
his dull, tedious, and exhausting argumentations, 
liis lack of subtle spiritual perception, his ponder¬ 
ous and lumbering stylo make his writings the 
reverse of interesting; ami one can almost pan Ion 
the irreverent criticism of Robert Hull, who pro¬ 
nounced them ‘a continent of mud. 1 Yet Owen 
deserves respect for bis learning and moderation, 
and for the nobility of his private character. 

For his lifo, hog fchc Rov, W. Ormo’s Memoirs (1820), 
and the Life by the Jtov. A. Thomson, prefixed to tlio 
must oomplcto edition of Owen's mi>ro than eighty works, 
that edited by Dr Gould (21 voln, lid in, 1350 55). 

Owen, Sir Richard, one of the most eminent 
of zoologists, was horn at Lancaster, July 20, 1804, 
From Ilia grammar-school of that town ho passed 
(182-1) to Hdiiibnrgh University and extra-mural 
School of Medicine, and thence (1H20) to St Bar¬ 
tholomew's Hospital in London, where he completed 
\m course, Ho,bad barely started medical practice 
whon lie was called (1830) to holp in cataloguing 
tho Hunterian collections in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, to the euriilorship of 
which lie afterwards succeeded. In 1835 lie married 
the only daughter of Clift, his colleague in Llio 
museum. Till 1856 ho continued to prod non ft 
marvellous series of descriptive catalogues, while 
for more than twenty years (1834-55) lie lectured 
as professor of Comparative Anatomy, for two 
years at Bartholomew's, and afterwards as Sir 
Charles Boll’s successor at the College of Surgeons, 
Some of the results of Ids research and teaching 
are embodied in several well-known volumes on 
comparative anatomy and physiology. Meanwhile 
he had helped to give nmv life to tho Zoological 
Society of London, of which he was for ti time tho 
unpaid prosector, while lie had also worked wil¬ 
lingly in various public interests—o.g. as a com¬ 
missioner of health (1843-16), and for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In 1850 lie becunio superin¬ 
tendent of the natural history department of the 
British Museum, whore ho continued bin investiga¬ 
tions on living and fossil animals, energetic more¬ 
over in Hiich practical matters as tho (it housing of 
this magnilicent collection. IIo also continued to 
teach periodically at tho Royal Institution and 
elsewhere, until his resignation of olliciul duties in 
1833. But even thereafter the veteran of fourscore 
years and more has persisted at work. Elected a 
Follow of tho Royal Society in 183d, president of 
tlm British Association in 1857, Associate of the 
French Institute in 1859, a Companion of tho 
Hath in 1873, a JC.G.B. in 1883, recipient of many 
scientific medals, decrees, and honorary titles from 
many nations, ho gamed above all the immortality 
of a true worker, 


As a student Owen had alRo visited Paris and 
seen Cuvier, of whose school lie became a prominent 
disciple, yet in his theoretical conclusions he 
raLher supported UcoflVoy 8t-Hilaire, against whose 
principle of the unity of organic structure be had 
ward Cuvier nrguc in 1831 before the French 
Academy, Marvellous industry ami width of 
knowledge, anatomical insight and enthusiasm 
for paleontology, were as characteristic of Owen 
us of Cuvier, ami their names will bo linked 
while zoology lasts. Owen’s anatomical niul 
lahcontological researches number towards, four 
Linidied, and concern almost every class of uiiimuls 
from sponge to man; ho helped to elucidate 
the structure of many raro and interesting types, 
such as the Venus-flowor-basket {lhqAcotclla), the 
Rmchionod Lingula, the King-crab ( Linudm), the 
Pearly Nautilus and tho Argonaut, the Hiul-ii&li 
Pmtopterus, many extinct reptiles and birds, the 
recently-lost Mon and the persistent Apteryx, the 
A 3 T 0 'Ayo ami the Gorilla; ho greatly advanced 
morphological enquiry by bis clear distinction 
between analogy ami homology, as well as by his 
cuncrelo studies on tlio nature of limbs, on the 
composition of tho skull, and on other problems 
of vertebrate morphology ; while liis essay on Par¬ 
thenogenesis was a pioneer work of much historical 
importance in connecLion with theories of sex and 
reproduction. As n Pro-Darwinian, much influ¬ 
enced by the conception of * nrelielypCfi,* 1 Owen 
maintained a cautious, though by no means hostile, 
attitude lo the more detailed evolutionist theories; 
his con victim is, in short, are those of a Platonic 
anatomist. See a sketch of his life, with portrait, 
in Nature, xxii. (1880). 

Owen, RnjiEirr, social reformer, was bi>rn a 
saddler ami ironmongur’s son, at Newtown, in Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, Utli May 177 L He had & poor edu¬ 
cation, ami was pub at ten into a draper’s simp fit 
Stamford, but a few yems later shifted to Man¬ 
chester, and by nineteen had risen to be the enter- 
wising manager of a cutlim-miU with live bund veil 
minis. In 1799 he married the daughter of David 
Halo (fj.v.), the philanthropic owner of the cele¬ 
brated cotton-mills at Now Lanark, on the Clyde, 
and, having induced Ills firm to purchase llic con- 
corn, settled them next year as manager and part- 
owner. Hero he laboured with constant zeal Lo 
teach his workpeople bhc advantages of thrift, clean¬ 
liness, and good order, mid organised with a wisdom 
far before his time a system of infant education. 
Ill 1313 llie business was reorganised, so as In give 
Owen a freer hum! for his philanthropic schemes, 
under n lirm content with a nrolit of 5 per emit., of 
which Jeremy llcntluuu mm tho Quaker William 
Alien wore members. By this limo Owen had 
thought out n religious creed for himself, and lie 
now began Ida social propagandise! in A New View 
of Society, or Essays on the Principle of the Forma¬ 
tion if the Human Character (1813), Ilis works at 
Now Lanark quickly became famous, ami attracted 
visitors from nil parts of tlio world, while his advice 
on social questions was sought, if nob always 
followed, by statesmen. Owen’s thoughts on fclic 
pressing social questions of the day finally drove 
him to socialism rather than co-operation as a 
solution, but ho lost much of his influence on the 
wider community by utterances on religion that 
were at least honest, if not discreet. His socialistic 
theories wero put to the test of practice in experi¬ 
mental communities at Orbislon near Both well, 
and laler at Now Harm any in Indiana, at Haiti- 
bine in Comity Clare, and at Tyfcliorly in Hamp¬ 
shire, but all wore completely unsuccessful. In 
1828 Iiis connection with Now Lanark finally 
ceased; ami, his nienna having boon exhausted in 
the American experiment, the remainder of his 
days were spent in restless secularist ami socialistic 
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propagandism, In his old agchis mind fell into 
the comfortless vagaries of spiritualism, lie died 
nt his imtivft town, 17 th November 1858.—Iiis sou, 
liouEitT D^lk Owen, was bom ill Glasgow, Utli 
November 1800, ami went to A morion in 1825 to 
help his father in founding Ins short-lived colony 
at Now Harmony, Indiana. Ho dually settled 
in America in 1827, edited the Free Inquirer in 
Now York, acted as a member of the Indiana 
leg!sluLure, and entered congress as a democrat in 
1843. Later he helped to remodel the constitution 
of Indiana; acted lust as chary# d'affaires next as 
minister at Naples (1B53-58); debated divorce with 
Horace Greeley ; supported the cause of emancipa¬ 
tion by vigorous ami able pamphlets; and made 
his name widely known an one of the chief advocates 
of spiritualism in the United States. Ho died on 
Lake George, New York, 17th June 1877. Of his 
books need only be mentioned the bpmUuiliftlic 
Footprints on the Boundary of another World 
(1850), and Debatable Land between this World 
and the Next (1872); and Tbread in if vu{ Wity y ail 
Riitubiogiaphy (1874). —Two oilier .soils, Lavid Hale 
Owen (1807-GO) and Uielmrrt Owen (born 1810), 
achieved contemporary eminence ns geologists. 

See Socialism j G. J. Jlolyoidce, Ifulortt of Co-opera¬ 
tion in England (1875); Owen's Autobiography (1857), 
ami further, that edited by his son (1874); also the Lives 
by A. J. Booth j 1869), W. L Snrgant (1860), and Lloyd 
Jones (ed. by TV, 0. Jones, 1800). 

Owensboro, capital of Daviess county, Ken¬ 
tucky, on tho Oldo, 160 miles below Louisville 
(112 by mil); a steam-ferry pliew to Indiana. The 
chief trade is in tobacco and whisky, there being 
over i\ score of tobacco-factories and nearly us 
many distilleries here and in the vicinity. The 
city lias also foundries, and Hour and planing mills, 
&e. Pop-(1880) 0231. 

Owens Uolletsc, Manchester, which lias de¬ 
veloped into the TTgtokli Unipeiwitv, owes its 
origin to John Owens, a Munches ter cotton-spinner, 
who, dying in I84G, left his fortune (£06,654) for the 
foundation of a college on an absolutely uusectaruiu 
basis, free from all teats of eiecd or subscription. 
By 1851 the college was built and opened with two 
faculties—(I) arts, science, and law, and (2) 
medicine (now including a school of pharmacy and 
a den till-surgery department); in 1H73 the new 
college buildings were constructed, and the nuinbor 
of students was 1004; in 1891 they numbered 811, 
beside* 439 evening students, and there were about 
eighty lecturers. 

In 1874 Charles Clifton of Jeirfcy City, United 
ft lutes* bequeathed Ills residuary ea tale (£21,571.) 
for the extension of the department of mechanical 
arts and engineering, and in 1876 Charles Beyer 
of Manchester left tu it by will £100,243. Other 
benefactions and subscriptions produced over 
£2U(),0(JO for its tievelopmcut and endowment. The 
idea of a university at Munches Lei’, which hail 
been mooLed so long ago ns 1041, and revived in 
1780 and 1836, was at length earned out. In 1880 
the Victoria University was fairly launched, though 
at first without the power of granting degiees in 
medicine and surgery. This last restriction was 
removed in 1883. The senate consists of tho prin¬ 
cipal and the professors for tho time being. The 
characteristic features of the university, ns com¬ 
pared with other IJrilisli universities, are these: 
(l) U docs not, like London, confer degrees mi 
candidates who have passed certain examinations 
only* but it also require* attendance oil proscribed 
con nan*' of academic study in a college of the 
university j (2) the constitution of the university 
contemplates its ultimately becoming a federation 
of colleges; but these colleges will not he situated 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge in one town, 
lull wherever a college of adequate ellieieney and 


stability shall have arisen. Besides Owens College, 
tho Yorkshire College at Leeds and University 
College, Liverpool, have been already admitted, 
and in 1883 the Manchester and Salford College for 
Women was incorporated with it. TVomcn enjoy 
full rights of studying, except the right to use the 
laboratories. There are two permanent fellow¬ 
ships, two Athens not endowed, and from thirty to 
forty scholarships and prizes. Many of these last, 
together with one of tho fellowships, lire open to 
competition by women as well as men, See Owens 
Coll eye: Its Foundation and Oruwth, by Joseph 
Thompson (Manchester, 1886). 

Oavcii Sound, ft town ami port of entry of 
Ontario, at the head of Georgian Bay, 122 miles by 
rail NW. of Toronto. It possesses a deep sheltered 
harbour (12 miles by 5), and lias a largo trade in 
lumber and main, beside* manufactures of furni¬ 
ture and wooden wares, machinery, woollen goods, 
&C. The Canadian Pacific si earners leave boro for 
Port Arthur. l J up. 0000. 

Owl (Strif/cs), a sub-order of birds, constituting 
with two oilier sub-orders—the Paudiones (oHproys) 
and Fnleones (hawks, falcons, ami eagles)-—the 
order Acci pi ties or Bap tores (birds of prey). The 
owls, generally spoken of us ‘ the nocturnal birds 
of prey/ arc distinguished by many well-marked 
characters. In size they vary from 5 inches to 
2 feet in length, the females being as ft rule larger 
than the males. The head is very largo ; the skull 
is broad, and tho cranial lames are highly pneu¬ 
matic; the facial region la llnllenod; the beak is 
short, hooked, strong, and sharp, liovor notched; 
at ita base arc bristles covering, more or less com¬ 
pletely, both the core and the nostrils. The eyes 
are very largo, directed forwards, goggle-like, only 
slightly movable on Recount of the bony Holovotie 
phi Lea being lixed iinnly to one another and to the 
orbit; the upper eyelid is very largo, and is the 
one principally concerned in closing the eye; both 
eyelids are ciliated with barbed plumelets and have 
a broad, thin, bare margin ; the third eyelid, or 
nictitating membrane, is conspicuous; the iris is 
unusually broad, and is eapiude of being greatly 
expanded and contracted; the pupil is oval with 
the long axis perpendicular. A disc of feathers 
surrounds the eye, either completely or partly, and 
is supported by a mil' made up of rows of small, 
much-curved feat hors inserted into the skin by 
still shafts. The ear is peculiar aiul variable; it 
hits an external meatus, unusual in birds, generally 
of largo size, and honioLimow provided with a special 
Hap of skin or operculum. The head often bourn a 
paii' of tufts known as feathered horns. Tho neck 
appears short, sometimes extremely so, The body, 
though really small, U apparently full, being 
covered with soft downy feathers without after- 
shafts. Tho plumage is generally spotted or barred 
with tlillerent shades of brown and yellow. In 
nearly nil owls two different phases oi colour, n 
darker anil a lighter, can be distinguished, the two 
phases being often observed in dillertmt individuals 
of the same brood. The. wings are always broad 
and long and loose. T|ic tail jh usually short ami 
even, or slightly rounded. The oil-gland is destitute 
of the, usual circlet of plumes. The legs two nut 
long, and fire almost ooniphdidy feathered. The 
tow* are often covered with feathers, and are 
always terminated by strong talons ; the livst and 
fourtii toes can he opposed to the second and third. 
The mouth i« very wido; the gullet is large ; there 
is 7io crop: the stomach is large, roundish, and 
somewhat compressed ; the intestine is short, and 
lias two wide civgr connected with it. Tho hi- 
digestible portions of food are vogurgitilled in the 
form of pallets as in other Accoutres. 

Owls range over the whole glono, from tho extreme 
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Tin lav regions to the remotest oceanic islands. No 
birds are more cosmopolitan in their distribu¬ 
tion. In habit they arc generally nocturnal; their 
flight is noiseless and buoyant; their eyesight is 
very acute, as is alno tlieir sense of heaving. They 
are either solitary or live in pairs, and altlioiighso 
often regarded with superstitions aversion and ani¬ 
mosity, they are nearly always harmless and very 
useful birds. Their food consists of small mam¬ 
mals, birds, i used a—especially nocturnal lepidop- 
Icra; and some species prey on fish, either habitu¬ 
ally or occasionally-. They pounce upon their prey 
in uselessly, and, striking their talons into it, kill it 
and carry it oil”. Small animals nitty he carried in 
their bil), and are swallowed whole; larger ani¬ 
mal k, torn in pieces, are eaten in morsels. The 
disgorged pellets of indigestible m liter inis—bones, 
fur, and leathers—produce a characteristic fetid 
odour near llie owl’s abode, The examination by 
Dr Altam of remains found (communicated to the 
German Ornithologists’ Society) gives a good idea 
of the food mid utility of the three commonest 
species of British owls. 


Tsivny Owl.210 

Long-wired Owl.. 26 
Barn-owl.700 
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The nesting habits of owls vary considerably. The 
nest is rudely made of twigs and grass, in holes of 
trees, crevices of rocks, dark cornel’s of buildings, 
or oil tho ground ; sometimes them is no nest at 
all, or only the forsaken one of some other bird, 
The eggs are usually white, cither puro or yellow 
or blue tinted, and almost spherical, commonly four 
to nix in millibar, but sonic species lay eight or ten, 
others not moto than two. Tho young remain long 
in the nest, and are helped by their parents for 
some days after going abroad. Seine owls are 
diurnal in habit, and these^ have more compact 
plumage, smaller oars, and incomplete discs; hub 
the habits of owls in general are too little known 
to allow of many general statements being made 
regarding the adaptation of structures to particular 
lmbits. Though the small and unspecialised ear is 
said to characterise diurnal species, it in found in 
the eagle-owl, whoso habits are nocturnal. Un- 
feathered legs are sometimes associated with fishing 
habits; but some feather-legged species catch fish, 
while other species with inife.afcliorcd legs do not. 
And again, feathered horns, which have some times 
been considered characters sufficiently important to 
servo as a basis for classification, have no known 
function, occur in widely-diilerenb species, vary 
much in size and form, and are not peculiar to 
either males or females. During the day nocturnal 
owls repose in some secluded spot, generally in a 
tree, but often on rocks and bushy dills, while 
some prefer the ground, Tf found abroad they are 
persecuted by other and smaller binls, being 
bewildered and rendered helpless by llie unacaun- 
turned glare of tho daylight. When surprised, 
owls hiss like a cab and make a clicking noise 
with their hills; some have a harsh shrieking cry, 
others a not unmusical hoot 
The classification of the owls is at present in a 
very unsatisfactory state, owing to the difficulty of 
estimating properly the classification value of "the 
various anatomical character*. According to tlio 
most generally received method (Sharpo’s, in tJm 
GtUafofftte of Birds in the British Mimiun, vol. ii.), 
tho sub-order Htiigos is subdivided into two 
families—(1) Sbrigidm, containing only the two 
genera Slrix anti Phorlilus, which embrace six 
species; (2) Bnbonidw, containing all tho other 
owls—17 genera and about 100 species. (Nowton 
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subdivides the owls, which lie reckons as a family 
of Accipibres, into two sub-families—(I) Alucomnie, 
corresponding to the Strigidm of Sharpo; and (2) 
Strigime, corresponding to the Ihibonidm.) In the 
SUigidiu the sternum has no nmnuhvium, and Us 
margin is entire behind; the clavicles meet to 
form a fuvcula or merrythought, which is firmly 
united with the keel of the sternum; the tarsus is 
without a bony arch over the extensor tendon of 
the toes \ and the claw of the mid-toe lias its inner 
margin serrate. In Llie Bubonida 1 , on the other 
hand, the sternum lias a distinct manubrium, and 
has its margin notched behind; the clavicles are 
small and do not form a furoula, nor arc they 
united with the sternum; the tarsus has a bony 
arch or ring over tho groove which contains the 
common extensor of the toes; and the inner margin 
of the middle claw is not serrate. 

The only British representative of the family 
Strigidif is the Barn-owl, ^Vhite Owl, Screech-owl, or 
Church-owl (StrU jhimmw of Lianaum). This, 
although the commonest British owl, is really a 
tropical bird, not ranging more than 40° north or 
soutli of the cipiator, except in western Europe, 
whovo it breeds as 
far north as Den¬ 
mark and the 
south of Sweden. 

In Scotland it is 
found in the Inner 
Hebrides, Caith¬ 
ness, and the Shet¬ 
land Isles. The 
adult male is about 
13 inches long; tho 
bill is white; the 
claws purplish 
gray; the face 
which arc 
oval in form and 
complete, arc 
white. Tho gen¬ 
eral colour, which 
is light reddish 
yellow, mottled 
with gray on the 
upper parts, and Fi^. 1,—I3nrii-owl {Slrixjhmmea). 
white with small 

dusky spots on tlio under parts, distinguishes 
it from all other owls, Tho female is larger, 
hut ilillbrs little in colour, except IhuL Llie upper 
parts avo darker. This owl is pre-eminently noc¬ 
turnal in habit. It frequents villages, home- 
stcadfi, and ruins, where it carries on its depreda¬ 
tions among rats, mice, and otlior animals—as 
many as twenty rats have been found in tho nosl 
of one, all freshly killed. It has also boon known 
to calcli JinIi. Its cry is a discordant scream, and 
it also produces a snoring ami hissing noise. If a 
liesl is made it is merely a loosely-arranged collec¬ 
tion of twigs and straws, Tho eggs number two to 
live, and are largo and smooth ami white. Several 
broods of young nmy ho produced annually. 4 Pim- 
diliiH, the other genus or the Singula*, consists of 
only one species (i J . hadhes), which ranges from 
tlio eastern Himalaya to Burma and Pegu, and is 
also found in Ceylon, Java, and Borneo. This 
genus possesses cllaraefcors common to both families, 
ami is really an intermedia to form belonging pro¬ 
perly to neither, A species from Madagascar, 
described by Alphonse Alii no-Ed wards under the 
name of Ilcliodilm soinnagnii, has been placed in 
this sub-family. 

Among the ] Julian bln) the Tawny Owl, Wood-owl, 
Ivy-owl, Brown Owl (Slrix stridula or aluco, or 
Syrnium aluco) is a vary common British species. 
It is found chiefly in wooded parts of England, and 
in the midland and southern districts oF Scotland, 
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but also as far north ns Caithness and the Inner 
Hebrides. Its cry hoo-hoo , or tu-whit, tu-whoo at 
night makes ifc easily recognised. Although a 
.species deserving to be preserved, it is rapidly de¬ 
clining in numbers, lb ranges from the southern 
parts of Scandinavia through temperate Europe, in 
some parts of which, however, it is very local, to 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and Barbary. The Snowy 
Day-owl, Hie liar fany of the Swedes (Stn.r or 
Surnict ayrita or Nyeica scamliaea), is a circum¬ 
polar bwl, breeding chiefly within the Arctic 
Circle, and conn non in parts of Greenland and 
reel and. Its homo in on the fjehls of Lapland, 
the tundras of Itussia and Siberia, and the prairies 
of Arctic America, where it feeds on lemmings 
and other small rodents, sometimes on ptarmigan 






Fig. 12.—Ilcnds of a, Short-uftred Owl; b s Long-cnrud 
Owl; and c, Snowy Owl. 

and willow-grouse, ami even on the Arctic 
have and on fish. Jn Shetland, where it has 
been known to breed, forced from its home hy 
exceptional cold, and in other parts of the British 
Islands ifc is found generally in solitary, stony, 
and elevated places, preying chiefly on sandpipers, 
It is a diurnal Surd of large size and vigorous rapid 
ilighfc, with strong limbs, toes completely feathered, 
and large talons. I Us white plumage, generally 
marked with dusky-brown spots, distinguishes ifc 
from every other owl. The Long-eared and Short- 
eared Owls of Europe, Asia, and America (Aaio 
ottts ami A. aecipitrinus), which are also common 
British species, have the car peculiarly developed, 
the opening on one side looking upwards, and on 
the other downwards, The Long-eared owl, which 
frequents wooded localities, is about Lin? size of the 
Ihivn-owl, and generally carries its bonis erect; 

while the Short-eared, known 

J nlau as the Woodcock-owl, 
.'J from tho coincidence of its time 
ri of appearance, prefers moors 
i J' and open country, and carries 
it* horns depressed. Thoapeci- 
Wj>'< ulisation of car-structure is 

'v carried to its greatest known 
^ limit in Tengimdm’s owl 

Fig. 3. {NycUtbt tcttfjmtdmi)) a rare 

Foot of Snowy Owl. visitor to Britain from the 
northern regions; in it the 
bones of the head are developed dillerenlly on each 
side. The Eagle-owl (q.v,, Bubo maaimtis), the 
Little Owl (Af/icue noctatiL tbc Hawk-owl (tfiimiu 
funcreu), and the very small Hcopa-owl (Scops c/iit) 
lire the only oilier species recorded as found in 
Britain, ami these are all very rare. Of foreign 
species belonging to this family one of the most 
noteworthy is the Burrowing Owl (>S 'peofy/o or 
Athene oumeulttrui) of America. On the prairies 
of North America it shares the burrows of the 
prairie dog mid other mammals, while on the pam¬ 
pas of South America it lives in lhe holes of tho 
visctiolm, armadillos, and large lizards, or makes 
a hole for itself, which is often invaded hy rattle- 
snakes. Another intercbting species is Pel’s Fish- 
owl {Srolopvliu pc(i). 

Owlglngfl. Sec EOLENSriEGEL. 

Ownership* See Possession. 


Owo.S.SO, or Owasso, a city of Michigan, on 
the Shiawassee Fiver, 78 miles by rail NW. of 
Detroit. The river supplies abundant, water- 
power, and there are dour and planing mills, and 
furniture and sasli and blind factories, besides 
foundries and railway-shops. Pop, (1890) OnFJ. 

Ox. See Cattle and Boviiu:. 

Oxalic Acid, 11.0,0, + 211 /), occurs in colour¬ 
less, transparent, oblique, rhombic prisms, which 
have an intensely Hour tnstc, and are soluble jn 
nine parts of coltl water, and much more freely In 
boiling water. When healed to 212“ (10U° 0.) the 
crystals lose their two equivalents {or 28'f> per cent.) 
of water, aiul tho residue, consisting of the anhy¬ 
drous acid, ILCnO^ becomes opnmie. When the 
crystallised acid - is rapidly heated to about 300° 
(149° C.), or when it is warmed with strong mil- 
: plmric acid, it/ is decomposed into carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide gases, and into water. Oxidis¬ 
ing agents, such as binoxido of manganese, per¬ 
oxide of tend, nitric acid, &(%, convert oxalic into 
carbonic acid, and on this property is based a good 
method of determining the commercial value of the 
black oxide of manganese* One of the most power¬ 
ful of the organic acids, ifc expels carbonic acid and 
many oilier acids from their salts. The acid itself, 
which, like its soluble sails, is poisonous, is vmy 
widely dill lifted throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
sometimes in the free state, but more frequently 
as a salt of lime, as in rhubarb and many lichens. 

: In the animal kingdom it never occurs except in 
minute quantity, and in combination with lime, 
i ft is produced by the action of either caustic 
potash or nitric acid upon mast organic compounds 
of natural occurrence. Its inoafc common mode of 
preparation is by the oxidation of a latch or sugar 
by nitric acid. " The organic compound and the 
nitric acid arc healed in a flask till all ellerves- 
cence has ceased, after which tho solution is eva¬ 
porated, and the oxalic acid separates in crystals 
on coo Hug. The must impatient ^alls uia tho 
oxalftLo of ammonia, (NIl^LbOi b UyO, used as a 
test for lime, and llio binoxalale of potash fir salt 
of sorrel, KIKAOj + H.X), also known as essential 
salt of lemons, and which is popularly used for 
removing ink-stains or for cleaning brass. 

The best test for this acid is tho production of 
a white precipitate (of oxalate of Jimo), on tho 
addition of any soluble salt of calcium. Thu pre¬ 
cipitate its iiiHtmiblu in water, in solution of potash, 
and in acetic acid, but dissolves in the mineral 
acids. A solution of nitrate of silver also gives 
a white precipitate of oxalate of silver, which 
explodes wlieu heated. 

In consequence of Uh employment in cotton- 
printing, blenching straw, &c., oxalic acid is mom 
accessible to the general public Ilian many ol her 
poisons; ami on this account instances of suicide 
lrom the swallowing of this acid are by no means 
uncommon. Cases of accidental poisoning, more¬ 
over, sometimes occur from its being sold by mis¬ 
take for Epsom nails. Largo doses destroy life 
very rapidly. With the view of converting the free 
acid in the stomach into an insoluble and inert 
salt, chalk, whiting, or lime-watar, with full 
draughts of milk, should be administered with the 
least possible delay. Halt of sorrel is almost as 
poisonous as the pure neid. 

Oxalt<lesi% ov Oxauuacjejk, a natural order 
of exogenous plants, allied to (Jcmniaeeti*; includ¬ 
ing lierhaocouH plants, shrubs, and trees; with 
generally compound altamale loaves; calyx of 
live equal pend stent sepals; corolla of live equal 
unguiciilata petals, spirally twisted in bud; tail 
stamens; tho ovary five-ce! led, with five stylus ; tins 
fruit a capsule of five colls opening by live valves, or 
more rarely a bony with five one- or many-Heeded 
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cells. Temperate North America and the Cape of 
Good Hope may lie Haiti to l>e the headquarters of 
the order. The herbaceous parts of almost all the 
species are distinguished hy a strong acidity, which 
is owing to the presence of oxalate of potash; 
some, however, are hiltor and slightly stiinulating, 
Tim fruit of some is pleasingly acid and cooling— 
as Gnmiuhnla—anil reputed to he antiscorbutic ami 
antiseptic. The tubers of several of the typical 
genus (Oxalis) are eatable, and contain a consider¬ 
able quantity of starchy matter. The leaves of all 
the species aro more or less sensitive. TlieAVnod- 
sorrel ( 0. aretosclla) is a native of Britain, and 
one of the most elegant of the wild llowers, carpet¬ 
ing woods and shady places with its bright tri¬ 
foliate leaves and white nr rose-tinted (lowers, Its 
loaves, resembling as they do those of the clover, 
have led to the surmise tlmfc it may bo the true 
Shamrock(q,v.]. The plant, whichia antiscorbutic 
and refrigerant, is widely distributed throughout 
Europe, Russian and central Asia, and northern 
America, It is much used in salads ou the Con¬ 
tinent ; and in Lapland, whore it is very abundant, 
it is the favourite herb of the mlmhUanlH. The 
expressed juice of the plant abou min in hinoxalate 
of potash. Twenty pounds of fresh loaves yield 
about six pounds of juice, from which is obtained 
about two ounces of the pure salt,-— Salt of da rrel 
and Essential Halt of famous (sec Oxalic Acm), 
The preparation is carried on mainly in Switzer¬ 
land amt Germany ; not, however, exclusively from 
tills species of Oxalis, but from several other species 
of the mine genus and of the true sorrels (Runicx)i 
which contain the same salt. The mimerons species 
of Oxalis strongly resemble cuoh other in their 
gone ml appearance and properties, Several of 
them, such as 0. ncnatti and O, luberosa, natives 
of Pern and Bolivia, and 0. Deppei, a Mexican 
species, arc cultivated in those countries for the 
sake of thovr tuberous roots, which arc eatable. 
These species have all boon recommended for cul¬ 
ture) in Britain as substitutes for the potato, hut 
their produce is too meagre to deserve attention: 
besides, Lius plants arc constitutionally adapted 
only to the most favourable parts of England. 
A ocrrhoa hilhnhi, or On cumber-tree, indigenous to 
the East Indies, and now cultivated in some parLs 
of South America, produces a green IlcMiy fruit of 
tho shape and size of a small encumber, which is 
esteemed for its grateful acid juico when ripe. 
The unripe fruit is also pickled. 

O.xjlJlU'Hi, the occurrence of crystals of oxalate 
of lime in the Urine (q.v.), 

Oxcilford* John, dramatist and critic, was 
born in Camberwell in 1812, ami was originally 
educated for tho liar, 1ml early turned to a life 
of letters, miido himself familiar with Purnell, 
Gorman, and Spanish literature, and soon made 
his name known by admirable translations of such 
nolablo books as Goethe's Diektmg and Wahrheit 
and Eekernianil’s Gonucrsations with Goethe. For 
jiis last thirty years lie was dramatic critic for tlio 
Times, ami Ids criticisms were ever characteristic 
of the gonial kindliness of his nature. Ho was a 
Jluenl and graceful writer, yet his original work 
suggested rather than demonstrated Ids powers 
as a critic. Ills Illustrated Booh of French Sonys 
(1855) showed a dexterous mastery of tho lighter 
forms of versa. ITo wrote many plays, among them 
the Dice of Death, tho Rdynimj Favourite* Dio 
Two Orphans , as well as the libretto for The, Lily 
of Killarney, iuuI one farce at least, Twice Killed, 
that became widely popular, lie died February 
21 , 1877 . 

OxonUnm, TIrniiy Nutcomthv, theologian, was 
horn at Harrow, November 15, 1820, and educated 
at Ballioi College, Oxford, taking a classical second- 


class in 1850. He took orders in 1854, and held 
various curacies, lmt entered the Urmtan Catholic 
Church in 1857, and was successively professor ab 
St Edmund’s College, Ware, and master at the 
, Oratory School, Birmingham. He died March 28, 
1888. Oxenlmin translated Dellinger's Tint Aye 
of the Church (18GG), and Lectures on llc'union of 
the Churches (1872), also vol. ii. of Hefelo’s History 
of the Councils of the Church (1870); ami, besides 
frequent articles in the leading reviews, the follow¬ 
ing learned works came from bis pen : Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement (1865); Catholic Escha¬ 
lot on if and Unirersfdum (1876); Short Studies in 
Ecclesiastical History and Bioc/raphy (1884); and 
tihort Studies, Ethical and He/ig ions (1885). 

Oxensticrna, or Oxenstkhn, Axjsl, Count, 
Swedish sliUemnnii, was born ab ITinii, north of 
Stockholm, 16th June 1583. He was originally 
educated for the clnuch, and studied theology ns 
well os jurisprudence nb Ii os lock, Jena, and Wit- 
; tonberg, and, although he entered (16(12) the public 
service of his country, he continued all his fife to 
take a deep interest in religious questions, ami 
laboured zealously for the extension of tho Pro¬ 
testant doctrines, diaries IX. despatelied him in 
1606 as ambassador to the court of Mecklenburg, 
and made him senator in 1609. Having displayed 
great prudence ami wisdom in the settlement of 
disputes between the Livonian nobles ami the town 
of Uoval, lie was appointed hy Charles—mnv infirm 
from ago—guardian of the royal family and head 
of the regency, On the accession of Gustauis 
Adolphus (cj.v.) in 1611 Oxcnslierna was created 
chancellor; and in 101,9 acted as minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary in the negotiations for peace between 
Sweden and Denmark, ami in 1017 in those which 
terminated hostilities between Sweden nml Russia, 
In 1621, on the departure of the king for the Polish 
war, Oxenstierna wan charged with the administra¬ 
tion of affairs at homo, bub five years later was 
summoned to act as governor-gone)al of the con¬ 
quered districts in Prussia, In 1(329 he concluded 
pcaco with the Poles on highly favourable condi¬ 
tions. Although lie strongly opposed the desire of 
Gustavos to take part in tho Thirty Years’ War, 
yet, when lie found that the Protestant sympathies 
of the king woro irrepressible, ho supported Iris 
inaslor most faithfully mid ably; Giislavus in 
return charged him with the dillicult business of 
managing the diplomatic relations of Sweden in 
contral Germany. After the king’s death it was 
Oxcnslionia who not only kept the Swedish armies 
together, hut sustained Tho Protestant cause mid 
proven Led it going to picceu on the jealousies of the 
German Protestant princes, displaying masterly 
diplomatic ability, great courage, resource, and 
moderation. Having in four arduous years re¬ 
organised the Protestants and reanimated their 
courage hy gaining French and Dutch assistance, 
lie went bade to Sweden (1636). Ho had already 
drawn up a constitution, which the estates accepted 
and ratified in 1034. After his return lie resumed 
tins duties of chnucellor, adding to them those of 
guardian to tho young queen Christina; who, how¬ 
ever, did nob accept tlio advice of her father’s wise 
friend and counsellor as it beseemed her. Oxon- 
HUerna continued to direct, the policy of tho Pro¬ 
testants in Germany till the peace ot Westphalia 
in 1648 pub an end to the war. lie humiliated the 
Danes and forced them to sign the treaty of 
Broiimciiro (1015), and opposed the abdication of 
Christina and tho succession of Charles X. This 
king, never 11 icleHH, retained him in olliee until lie 
dietl, 28th August 1054. See Lnndblnd’B Svcnsh 
Plutarch (2 vols. Stock. I82T); Fvyxel Vs History of 
(ritslavus Adolphus ; Geijer’s History of the Sircfles 
(Loud, n.d.); and Journal of Bumtrode AYliite- 
lockc (1772). His Writings and Correspondence 
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began to appear in 1888.—His eldest non Johax 
curried through several diplomatic mis¬ 
sions, his greatest service being to act as Sweden's 
plenipotentiary at Osnabriick (1048). It was in 
a letter to this .son, who felt himself unequal to the 
cilice, that the chancellor used the famous phrase, 

1 Nuscis, mt nil, miani purva napientia regitur 
lmmiln^ 1 This aphorism is c nr re nt, however, in 
an extraordinary number of versions (Notes and 
Querist 7tli July 1888).—Tina youngerbrother FliTlC 
( 1024 56} was y <>\ error of fethoma (16401, and 
succeeded his father as chancellor of the kingdom. 

Ox-cyc. See Oiiuvsanthemum. 

Oxford, Iho capital of the county, the home of 
the university, and the scat of the bishopric of the 
same name, stands about the conlluencc of the 
rivers Chenrell and Thames, 52 miles (03 by mil) 
\YNW. from London. The city, under the Act 
of 1889, is governed by a council, comprising a 
mayor, fifteen aldermen, and forty-live council¬ 
lors, of whom three aldermen and nine councillors 
are elected by the university. Up to 1885 the city 
returned two members to parliament; since that 
date only one. Until about 1830 the area and 
population of the city remained almost stationary, 
extending only u little beyond the limit of the old 
city wall ns recons true ted in the reign of Ilenry 



Drnsenosc College, Oxford—The Qiitulrnnglc (showing also 
and Dome of llndclilYo Library), 

JIL, find very little beyond the aim rcpmsonteil in 
LnggfUi’fe bird Wye view (1675). Hut fciuce then 
the city has grown rapidly, and the rural districts 
of KL CUlus 1 on the north, St Clement's on the west, 
Grand pout un the smith, and Rofcley on the east 
have been covered with lines of close-built streets. 
Pop. (1801) 11,000; (1851) 25,700; (1881)40,800; 

( 1891 ) 53 , 000 . 

The topography of Oxford is simple in the 
extreme. The river Thames (locally called the 
'Isis'), which has flowed from north to south, 
takes here a sharp bend to the cast, and about a 
mile from the angle receives Hie Cher well, Hewing 
iioin Liio north, parallel with its former course. 
All the old part of the town stands in the rectangle 
thus formed by the rivers. The centre of the town 
is at a place called ‘ Carfax ’ (derived from qmifivi- 
fiiYCUSt ‘ four-forbed ’), from which four main streets 
run to the four points of the coni pans. From Car- 
fax, since 1883, tram-lines run to the four points 
of the compass. Taking in rotation these four 
lines of streets, wo shall lie able to pass quickly in 


: review all the chief buildings ami places of inter¬ 
est, North mas Corn market Street the Coni'), 

\ containing the Roebuck and Clarendon Hotels, 
i past the latter of which is tlm entrance to the 
Uxfoul Union Society’s rooms (the chib, library, 
and debating-hall of the undergraduates, founded 
in 1.323). At the end of Corn market Street is St 
Michael’s Church, the tower of which (<?. 1070) is a 
’ characteristic specimen of Saxon masonry. Hen* 
formerly was the north gate of tlio city, the 
tbambevs over which (taken down in 1771) wore 
used as a prison, and called Boeimlo, From the 
end of Coni market Street, George Street ntiif west, 
containing tlio New Theatre (1380) and the High 
School for boys (1881); Ihmd Street runs east, 
containing Kalliol, Trinity, and Exeter Colleges, 
the Aslimoleun Museum, the Sliohloninn (the 
University ‘Theatre’), tlio Clarendon Building 
(used for tlio Clarendon Piush till 1880, now as 
University committee-rooms), and the Indian In¬ 
stitute (a library, museum, iSrc., for natives of 
India and memVSom of the Indian Civil Service 
studying in Oxford, opened 1884). Frond Street 
Was the place where the Oxford marly iff were 
burned (llidley ami Latimer on 16th October 15155, 
and Cram nor on 21st March 1550). Tim Marlyis’ 
Memorial, a einxs in their honour, was built in 
1841, at the end of Magdalen Street, the continua¬ 
tion of Cimnnaikot Street. I lean- 
nmiiL Street leads west from thin 
point, past the Randolph Hotel 
(built 18(H), (he Taylor Library 
(for modem literatures, fouiiducl 
by .Sir Robert Taylor, built 1845), 
and tlio University Galleries (con¬ 
taining the Iiuskin Drawing- 
school, the Arundel Marbles, pre¬ 
sented to the university in 1607, 
and other relics of classical anti¬ 
quity, a valuable collection of 
paintings and engravings, and 100 
original dm wings by M foliue! | 
Angelo and Raphael), in Wor¬ 
cester College. Tlioiieii north- 
waiiIs, by Walton Street, access 
is got to the University 0l Claren¬ 
don IVess (removed to new build¬ 
ing* here in 1830), lo St liimiabjis 
Church (1868), to Port Meadow 
(an extensive lint ground beside 
the river, being tlm common of 
Lin 1 freemen of the city), and the 
‘Upper lliver’ or part, of the 
> Spiro of St Jdary'H Thames north of Oxford, and ho 
to Gods tow, a ruined nunnery, 
famous us the burial.place of 
Fair Rowiiwmd. Returning lo the Marin*' 
Memorial, tins fttrccl leading north from Mag¬ 
dalen Street (so called from St Mary Magdalene 
Cl mi eh), is St Giles’ Street, containing St Johns 
College ami (he Puaoy House (a libmiy ami elorgv- 
jlouse, in support ol Anglican principles, eslaV 
1 lulled 1384 in memory of Dr I’usev, and mnlnin- 
Hig his library). Jn tlio Woodstock Road emi- 
tmuation of St Giles’ Street are tlio church of 
St Aloysios (Roman Catholic), built in 1875, 
t ie Ihulclific Tnliriimry (1770), and the RadclillV 
(Jliservaiory (1705). In the Danbury Komi eon- 
Ummticm of St Giles’ Struct are Somerville 
Hall (a ladies’ college, 1H70), the Urn], School 
for girls ( 1884), and WyHilfo IJalJ (n Church of 
England theological college, in the interests of 
the Lvaugohejil party, 1877). JIWA—dtrturning 

lo Carfax, and taking another quarter of Llm city, 
Queen Street, continued by Now Road, leads pnbl 
tlio Castle (including tlio court-house and gaol) to 
the railway stations, and so along the Seven Bridges 
Load (across cuts from the Thames) to Cuiunor. 
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South from Carfnx runs St Aldale’s Street, past 
the town-hall {built 1752), public library, com 
exchange, and posb-ollico (1881), St Aldato's 
Church (rebuilt since 1803), Pembroke College, 
the front of Christ Olmrch, tho entrance to Christ 
Church Meadow and Broad Walk, to Folly Bridge 
aurora tlie Tliamen, This bridge was rebuilt in 
1815. Over the old bridge was a watch-tower 
(taken down in 1770) known as ‘Friar Bacon’s 
Study.* From near Folly Bridge, for about a 
qmrLvv'-milc along Uw north bank of the river, avo 
moored the Barges (C|. v.} of the university and 
college honb-cluhs, 

Hast from Carfax runs High Street in a grace¬ 
ful curve. In the High Street itself, or just off it, 
stand these buildings, in this order from Carfax \ 
the city market (1773), the Mitre Hotel (extant, 
as Dagvillo’H Inn, before 1470), llio church of All 
Saints (built in 1706 from designs by Dean Aid- 
rich), the new front of Bmsonose, the University 
Church (St Mary the Virgin), where are preached 
the university sermons (including the ‘Hampton 
Lee Lures/ ri.v,) t All Souls, University, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Llio Examination Schools (1882), with 
the Noil-collegiate Students’ buildings, Magdalen 
College School (founded 1480), Magdalen College, 
and tlie Botanic Gardens (laid out m 1632). The 
street ends with Magdalen Bridge over the Chcr- 
woll. From this bridge roads lend to Cowley ami 
Iflley, past the college cricket-grounds and tlie 
running-ground of the University Athletic Club. 
At Cowley is a college for army candidates, called 
the Oxford Military College, opened in 1876, and 
the barracks of fchc'Oxford military depAL At the 
church of All Saints, Turl Street runs north from 
the High, leading to Lincoln, Jesus, and Exeter 
Colleges, and so into Broad Street at Trinity 
College. From opposite Sb Mary’s Church, Oriel 
Street loads south past Oriel College and the 
Canterbury gate of Christ Church into Merton 
Street, whero aro Corpus Christi and Morton 
Colleges. From St Mary’s Church, Catherine or 
Cat Street leads north, having on the east the 
Codling toil Library (built about 1720 by All Souls 
College Lo receive* the library of Christoph or Cod- 
rington, and maintained by the college as a law 
library), anil on the west the IiadcliHb Library 
(built in 1787 as a library for medicine and naluiul 
science ; since 1801 a reading-room in connection 
with the Bodleian) ; and farther on the Old Schools 
(including the Bodleian Library and the Divinity 
School) on the west, and Hertford College oil the 
east. Past Hertford College a street leads to New 
College. Cat Street, after crossing Broad Street, 
is continued by Park Street, which leads north¬ 
wards past AVadham College and the garden front 
of Trinity College to the University Museum, 
Keltic College, and Lady Margaret Hall (a ladies’ 
college, opened about 1886). Here aro Lho Uni¬ 
versity Parks, laid out and kept up by tlie university. 
They contain the universiby observatory, erected 
in 1874. Tforo are played most of the football 
matedics (Rugby, Association, Winchester, and 
other varieties of tliogame) of the university and 
college clubs. Hero also is the new ground of the 
University Cricket Club, one of the fluent in itself, 
and in ils surroundings, in England. A walk lead¬ 
ing from the Parks, cast and south, is known ns 
* Mesopotamia/ being between two cuts of the 
Cherwtdl. 

All Soulh OoLLECIK was founded in 1437 by Arch¬ 
bishop Ohiohelo ns u ohnntry For the souls of those who 
had fallen in the wars with France, ft remains still 
a cullogo entirely of follows; several of flio fellowships 
have boon attached to university professorships. The 
front qiuulrnnglo is prnoticatly ns the founder loft it; 
the fine ohnpul (cousoomLod 1442) contains a beautiful 
rorcilos, partially destroyed In 1577 and in 16114, but 


restored in 1876. The hall (built in 1720) contains Home 
good portraits of former fellows, among thorn those of 
Sir William Blnckstone, Reginald Haber, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Thomas Tanner, John Linacro, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Herrick*. 

AfunroLKAX .Museum, the earliest piiblio museum in 
England, built in 1082 to receive the antiquities, &c. of 
ELins Ashtuolo (q.v,), Tho original collections have silica 
1860 been dispersed; the books and MSS, going to tho 
Bodleian, the nnfcuml history specimens to the Museum, 
the anthropological (including onriosibies brought Iioiiib 
by Captain Cook) to the Titt-llivcrs collection. The 
museum now contains British antiquities, antiquities 
from Cyprus, Egypt, &e. 

BaMjTOF< College, founded about 1208 by Dovorguilla 
Balliol, mother of John Bnlliol, king of Scotland, T/m 
buildings arc chicily modern, tho liall (1877) being a 
favourable oxamplo of recent Oxford building. This 
hall contains portraits of John Wyalif the Reformer, 
formerly master of tho college; of Arohbiahop Tait; of 
Robert Iii owning, honorary fellow; and of Benjamin 
Jowctt, master. By means of the Snoll and Warner 
exhibitions,' Balliol has had sinco the 17tJi century a 
dose connection with Scotland, including among its 
members Adam .Smith, John Gibson Lockhart, Sir 
William Hamilton. Colet, Parsons tho Jesuit, John 
Evelyn, Hobart Southey, Bean Stanley, .Matthew Arnold 
A. CJ. Swinburne, and Cardinal Maiming woro members 
of the college. 

Bodleian Limiahy (q.v.), founded in 1602 by Sir 
Thomas Dudley, in a raoin (built about 1460) over the 
Divinity School for tho old library of tho university, 
augmented by Humphrey, Buko of Gloucester. Buko 
Humphrey’s Library had boon plundered by King 
Edward VI.’s commissioners. Tho library has grown 
to bo one of tho great libraries of tho world; it contains 
in ore than 30,000 MSS. ami 500,000 books, and now 
occupies tho wliulo of tho Old Sohools (built 1618) of 
the university. Tho library contains a fmo portrait of 
tho founder. Tho picture-gallery attached is one of tho 
finest extant examples of ail # ambulacrum/ or room for 
walking in, found in old great houses, On its waifs hang 
portraits of many benefactors and famous members of the 
university; also many historical portraits—o.g. Lord 
Burleigh. Mary Queen of Scots, Princo Ilomy (son of 
James J.), James Edward the Old Pie tender, &c. 

Btiabenqse College, founded in IfiOD by William 
Smyth, Biriiop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, Tho 
gateway tower (1512) is tho most striking feature of the 
old building. Tho old ‘brason nose’ knookor of Erase- 
iioho Hall, on the Bite of which tho college was built, was 
(it is oltuined) acquired in 1820, midis nosv found in the 
hull. John Foxc, Robert Burton, Dean Milmnii, Barham, 
and F, W. lloborfcson woro students, 

Gil HIST CilU Ill’ll is both tliu cathedral of the diocese of 
Oxford and a col logo of the university. Thu cathedral 
was instituted in 1516 by King Henry VIII, in tho cluivoli 
of tho old priory of Wt Fridemvidc (q.y.). This churoli 
contains many lomains of Norman architecture (1120- 
80), and (it is claimed) some fragments of tho older 
Saxon churoli. The college wan founded by Cardinal 
Wolsoy in 1526 ns ‘Cardinal College/ the priory of St 
Frkleswido being suppressed by him; was remodelled by 
tho king ns 'King Honry VlII/s College,* in 1532; and 
finally settled, ns Y Ohrist Cliuroh/ in 1616. Tho lrnll and 
the kitolum (1G2S)) are Wolsoy’s work, and surpass any 
building of tlie kind in Oxford, or even in England. The 
groat quadrangle (‘Tom’ Quad.) begun by Wolsoy was 
not completed till 1068, Pock water Quadrangle was re¬ 
built in 1705-61. The entrance tower (finished 1682) 
now contains ‘ Groat Tom/ ono of the largest bells in 
England, being the great boll of Osiicy Abboy recast (soo 
Beil, Vol. II, p. 55), Tiro ‘Broad Walk’ of elms loading 
from the Meadow Gate to tho Chcrwoll, planted by Dean 
Fell (q.v.) in 1670, was long ono of tho finest avenues in 
England; but its glories liavo boon lessenod of late years 
by storms, the olm being unable to outlast two centuries. 
Tlio library contains a valuable collection of paintings, 
especially by great Italian mutators, with a lew of the 
Batch masters. Tlie hall t contains many portraits of 
oimnout statesmen and divines by groat painters, from 
Holbein to Millais. Sir Pliilip Sidney, Camden, Moorge 
Feclo the dramatist, John Looke, Sir George Conic wall 
Lewis, Br bidden, Gladstone, nncl John Buskin are a fow 
of tho famous names of Christ Church men, 
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Corpus Cuut?»ti College, founded in 1510 byllidinrA 
I r ox f Bishop of Winchester, in the intorestaof Renaissance 
learning. Cardinal Fold was a student hare, Richard 
Hooker a fellow, John Itcble a scholar. 

1)1 Vi HIT v School, built L445-80, n splendid example 
of Perpendicular architecture. Tlio university was too 
poor to finish it, portions of tlio work showing that the 
carving of the interior was designed to bo much more 
elaborate than it is. The rich colours of the ruof and the 
stained windows were destroyed in Edward YI.*& reign, 

Exktuu College, founded in 1314 by Walter do Stuplc- 
(luu, Bishop of Exeter. The buildings of thci college have 
been much extended in the present century, and are 
nearly all modern. Tlie chapel (1858) is a line example 
of Sir Gilbert Scott's work, ami contains good specimens 
of modem painted glass and tapestry. Members have 
been Grocyn, Glnnvllle; Bishops Bull, Rrideaux, and 
Seeker i Lycll, Maurice, ami Fronde* 

Hertford College, founded in 1874 by T. C. Baring, 
M.l 4 ., in tlio interests of the Church of England. This 
college was erected out of Magdalen Hall (founded 14,87), 
which had been lomoved to this sito in 1822 from its 
former site near Magdalen College, Tlio site had pre¬ 
viously been occupied by H&rfc Hull, founded about 1284, 
which had bean created by Ur Richard Newton into 
Hertford Col lego in 17*10, but dissolved in 1818 for lack 
of funds. The ‘learned’ John foeldon was il member of 
Ilfirt llall; so also was. Charles Janies Fox. William 
Tyndall and Clarendon were members of Magdalen Hall, 

Jesus College, founded in 1571 by Queen Elizabeth 
At the instance of Dr Hugh Price, and its revenues 
greatly augmented by Sir Leoline Jenkins, principal 
of the college (1551). Until tho Commission of 1855 the 
college hiul an exclusively Welsh connection; this lias 
been further broken by the Commission of 1877, but 
there aro still several scholarships and exhibitions con¬ 
fined to persons of Welsh birth and education. The 
collage contains good portraits of Queen Elizabeth, tho 
nominal foundress, and of Charles b, a benefactor. Tho 
library possesses many valuable Welsh MSti, 

ItiiDLii College, founded in 1870 by subscription, in 
memory of John Keblo and in tho interests of tlio Angli- 
aim Cluiruh. Tho ornate chapel is tho chief object of 
interest. The hall contains a portrait of lCeble, In tlio 
library \v> ITohuau Hunt’s picture, ' The Light of the 
World, ’ The college Jins a different constitution from 
otlior colleges, having no fellows and being governed 
from without by a council. 

Lincoln College, founded in 1429 by llichavd Flem¬ 
ing, Bishop of Lincoln, and refomuled in 1474 by Thomas 
ItoHiernim Archbishop of York, to chock the progress 
of Lollard ism. The clmpel (1631) is a good apeoinioii of 
ft tear t work, containing fine cedar panelling mul painted 
gJays. Among its fellows linve boon Robert Sanderson, 
George HLckes, .Tolm Kettlewcll (tho non-iuror), John 
Wesley, John Radoliffo, 

Magdalen College, founded in 1458 by William 
Way nil etc, Bishop of Winchester. This college, in its 
original quadrangle, cloisters, hall, and chapel, built 
14/4-81 in the Founder's lifetime, possesses the finest 
buildings of any college in the world. The tower, built 
1482-1505, on whose top tho choir sing a Latin hymn on 
May Day, is asoribed traditionally to the initiative of 
Cardinal Wolsoy when bursar hero. Tito buildings in 
tliu Grave or Park, built 17J1G, wore at one time regarded 
in Oxford as the perfection of architecture. A now 
quadrangle to tho west (called >St Swithin's Buildings) 
was added ill 1885, The musical services in chapel have 
for centuries been famous. Among the members of this 
college have been Colet, Latimer, John Hampden, Josoph 
Addison, Edmund Gibbon. Tho college lms u fine walk 
round mi island formed by two branches of the Oliorwell, 
tlio northern side of which is called ‘Addismds Walk.' 
Tlio lniroio age of tho college was the period 1085-88, 
when its resistance to the arbitrary measures -of James II, 
gave it a foremost placo in tho history of England. 

Magdalen IIall, mo Hoitfoid College. 

Manchester New College, a college for the study of 
theology independent of erred, has boon removed from 
Loudon tn Oxford. Buildings for it wero erected in 
LbUl in Holywell, the north-eastern suburb of Oxford. 

M AA’tji’fELl? College, the chief theological college of 
English Nonconformity, was transferred tu Oxford in 
1888. Large buildings for it have boon orcctcd on a site 
at the back of Wndham College. 


Meiu'ON College, founded in BUM at Malden in 
Surrey, and transferred to Oxford in 1274 by Walter do 
Merton, Bishop of Rochester, was tho first institution in 
Oxford organised as a college ; and is therefore the type 
which has been imitated by all existing foundations* in 
Oxford or Cambridge. Thu old quadrangle (‘Mob Qiuul- 
r angle,’ 1278) and the library 1137li) of this col logo arc the 
most primitive cull ego buildings in Oxford, Tlio oliapol 
(1424) is a fine building, with somo good early brasses. 
Members of Merton College Iiayo been remarkable bonefao- 
tors to tho university; Sir Thomas Bodloy, who founded 
tho university library, and Sir Henry Savilb, who 
founded piofosHomliips in peomutiy ami astronomy, were 
both fellows. Duns fccotus « said to liavo been follow hero; 
William Ilarvoy, discovoror of tho circulation of the blood, 
was warden; and other uiombom were Bishops Hooper, 
Jcwol, and Pabtcsou; Anthony Wood, tho great Oxford 
antiquary (buried in the ante-chapel, 1(195); and Steele. 

Museum, the ‘NowMuseum,’ was built in 1857 to 18(10, 
for tlio reception of tho university medical nud natural 
science collections, and the medical ami scientific library 
of tlici TlndcliJTa trustees, and the accommodation of tho 
university teaohers m science. Largo additions have 
since been Hindu, particularly in the departments of 
chemistry, electricity, anatomy, and physiology. A 
new wing was added in 1887 to receive the numirknblo 
anthropological collection of General l’itt-J livers. 

New College, founded in 1379 by William of Wylco- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester. Walter do Merton's college 
had so far been tho only vell-cstablishud Miaiety in 
Oxford, and was therefore known as ‘thu college' par 
excellence. Wykelimil’s college was therefore! known us 
‘the new college; 1 a name which it lias retained to the 
exclusion of tho namo the foumlor gave it,’St Mary of 
Winton College.’ Wykelmm founded also Winchester 
College to bo a school to supply his Oxford college. Tho 
hall, chapel, cloisters, bell-tower, and other buildings 
were on a scale hitherto unknown in Oxford, and, uxoopfc 
at Magdalen and Christ (Jliuroh, havo lmtl no rivals, The 
gardens are very beautiful, and nro bounded by tho only 
perfoct segment of tlio city wall, Tlio bust-known names 
frf this c\>\te#4 m AvdvbivAwip WmWm \ 

William Waynlluto, founder of Magdalen College; 
Homy Chichele, founder of All ►Souls; Bishop Ken; 
►Sydney Smith ; and Augustus I hue. 

New Inn Hall, founded about lfifi!), wah dosed in I8K7. 
Dining tlie Civil. War, when Charles I, held Oxford, in 
1942, the royal mint was set up here, and tho old plate uf 
tho colleges was coined for thu Icing’s use. 

Oriel College, founded in 132G, nominally by King 
Edward II., but really by Adam do llromo, his almoner, 
in a house on the High Street, removed in 1329 tu ‘la 
Oriole/a house on the present site, whence it bus its 
modern name. For a long time it wns known ns * King’s 
College* ( Collegium Regale). The buildings arc modern, 
flic hall and ol input dating from 1837, William Ltuig- 
land, author of iVtir/f Phncmnn t was, but ommuminly. nt 
onn fcimo believed to bavo boon fellow hero, Sir Walter 
Raleigh wan probably commoner fm- a short time. In 
! thu first half of tlm JOfch ceiitiuy Oriel College pnasussod 
n most distinguished body of follows—Ruble, Piinuy, 
Thomas Arnold, Archbishop Whutuly, Cardinal Newman, 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Pmimuikk College, erected in 1024 by Thomas Tumlato 
and Richard Wightwiok, out of Broudgates llall, a must 
nneient place of ucaclemieal study, in wldoli Bishop lion nor, 
Bcaumonb the dnnmitist, ami Sir Thomas Browne him 
1 wen students. The muno was given in compliment to tho 
Iterl of Poinbroko, then chancellor of the university, and 
in hope of a godfather's gift from lain, which his death 
soon after prevented, Members of this college (and hull) 
have filled the three Anglican piimatiul sees of Canter¬ 
bury (Mooro, 1788), York ( Yong, lull I), Armagh (New- 
come, 1795). Dr Johnson was a student hero. 

Queen's College, founded in 1840 by lloborfc do 
Bglesfcld, chaplain to Philippa, queen of Edward Til. 
lie arranged that the (puimi-cuusovt uf ftnglaud lor the 
tiniu being should bo patroness of fcho college; bunco Us 
mma, and mvornl donations by queens of England when 
tlio college was in difficulties. The col logo was rebuilt in 
1707-14. Jlonry V. is said to have been a student boro 
for a Bliovt timoj and other members were Cardinal 
Beaufort, "Wycherley, Addison, and Collina. The college 
retains tho old ceroniony of bringing In tho 4 Boar’s Hoad/ 
with tho traditional sung, on Christinas Day, 
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St Alban Hall, founded about 1230, was muted to 
Merton College in 1882. 

St Edmund Hall, founded about 1260. Queen’s Col¬ 
lege aijpolufcs the principal. Thomas Heavno, the anti¬ 
quary, was long resident hero. 

St Jons 'h Oolleqe, founded hi 7655 by Sir TIhhiiau 
'W hite. The clmpel, hall, entrance tower, aiul part of 
tho street front of tlio outer quadrangle are substantially 
those of St Bernard's Gullogo, a house of the Cistercian 
monks, lmilt lioro 1487-1030. Tho garden front of the 
inner quadrangle was built by Archbishop Laud (q.v.) in 
1631. Members of tin's college have deserved well of tlio 
university, Archbishop Land and Hr llicbard UiuvliiiBon 
having been priuoipal bonofaotors to tho ilodleian. Ed¬ 
mund Campion, Shirley the dramatist, Edmund Calamy, 
and Dean Mansell aro other St John's names. 

Sr Mauy IIall, founded in 1333 by Oriel College. 
Tho hall long retained a close commotion with Oriel, and 
a fellow or ox.-follow of Oriel has generally been principal. 
The statutes of 1877 contemplate the ultiinato incorpora¬ 
tion of the hall into tho college. 

Sheldon Tax Theatre, built in 1609 by Archbishop 
►ShoMon for the holding in it of tho great university 
degree ceremonies. These had hitherto been held in St 
Mary’s Church, hut tho riotous conduct of the apcotatorH 
{in 1652 the undergraduates lincl to bo lccpt in order by 
sohlierri of the garrison) often scandalised those who had 
regard to the sacred oharnetor of the building, Tlio 1 not * 
(tlie dogrco-cercmony in which all ALA. degrees nml 
doctors’ degrees grautud during tho year were supposed 
to bo completed by 1 inception’} is now BUpcrriodod by tho 
Encjumu, m which prize compositions are recited (among 
them tho 1 Ncwdigato/ q.v,), honorary degrees arc con¬ 
ferred, nnd n Latin oration delivered. 

Trinity College, founded in loot by Sir Thomas Pope. 
Tho library is part of Durham College which stood here 
( hoc Durham ); the ball dates From 1G20; the olmpol, with 
its lino cawed cedar, from 1694; the garden quadrangle 
was lmilt 1665-1728; and large now buildings woro mlded 
in 1887. Tho J Lime While/planted in 1713, is the feature 
of tho garden. Kotfcoli Hall, on Broad Street, near the 
college, lmilt in 1615 by llalpli ltetfccll (president of 
Trinity), is a oliaracteiistio example of Oxford uroliitee- 
tnro of tlio period. CliiHingworbli, Selden, Honham, 
Aubrey, Thomas 'VVartoii, Lnmlor, Newman, and lhco- 
man wore in embers. 

University College had its origin in an endowment 
loft in 1249 by William of Durham for tlio mnintoimnoe 
of some graduates of tho university. This was at first 
administered by tlio university itself, and tho institution 
c/tlh?d tlio university^ Orcnfc Itnll, 1 Magna Auln Uni- 
versitatis/ in distillation probably from some smaller 
'halls’ which tlio university owned. Afterward* tho 
administration of the trust was committed to the bene¬ 
ficiaries themselves; and, under fcho influence of the 
example of Walter do Merton’s foundation, tlio society 
hucaino a college, In tho 14th contury there grow up a 
log end that the building ocoupiod tho situ of a college 
founded by King Alfred, destroyed in the Danish invasion. 
TJy a Inter oftorfc of imagination King Alfred was said to 
have founded University College in 872 a,d. Univoroity 
College was a great power in Oxford in 1636-88, when its 
master, Obadinh Walltor, was tlie chief agent in the 
liftman Catholio uflort to reconquer Oxford. The lawyers 
J.ord Eldon and Lord Stowcll, Bir William Jones, and 
the poet Bliolloy were momborH of this college. 

Waimiam College, founded by Dorothy, widow of Sir 
Nicholas Wndh/iro, in 1613, on the site of tlie old Austin 
Eviniy. The beautiful gardens of this collego perhaps 
owe something to tho labours of the friars. Tim college 
buildings arc an exquisite apeobmui of Jacobean work; 
tho street front in particular is ono of tlie prottiest hits 
in Oxford, Admiral Blake was a student hero, and his 
portrait is in tlio hall. The Uoynl yooietv took it* origin 
in meetings in fcho rooms of Dr John Wilkins, warden of 
Wndlinm. 

Worcester College, founded by Sir Thomas Cookes of 
Worcestershire in 1714, in Gloucester Hall. Gloucester 
IIall lmd in 15 (j 0 suoccodecl Gloucester College, a crilcgo 
for Benedictine monks, founded in 1283, dissolved nt tho 
Information, Eaoli monnstory hud its own building; 
and n vow of these, forming uno sido of Worcester College 
quadrangle, enoh with tlio coat of arms of its monastery 
carved in stono over the door, is ono of the unigfc interest¬ 
ing hits of old Oxford. During tho earlier port of Eliza¬ 


beth's reign Gloucester Hall was filled with Homan 
CtUliolio students, tlicir tutors being graduates who liad 
been ejeoted from their fellowships in various colleges for 
refusing tlio oath of allegiance. In tho 17th contury 
there was for some time a projeot to found here a college 
for tho education of clergy of tlie orthodox Greek Cli urcln 
Luvolaco, Sir Kcnolm Digky, and Do Quincey wero 
members. 

The university of Oxford is a corporation under 
the iillo of ‘ the chancellor, masters, and scholars 
of tlie university of Oxford. } It couplets of a body 
of graduates (masters of arts and graduates in law, 
medicine, and divinity) who five the governing 
members of tlie corporation, and of a body of 
undergraduates (and bachelor* of arts) who arc 
‘iij statu pupillmV tlnat is, subject to the govern- 
mont of tlie ulliccrs of the university ami without 
voice in university business. Tlio statutes by 
which the university i a governed arc partly the 
code promulgated in the chancellorship of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, partly the body of enactments issued 
by a parliamentary cmnnmyion in 1877. The busi¬ 
ness of the university is formally transacted in 
three houses: (1) tho Ancient House of Congrega¬ 
tion, consisting of masters of arts of less than two 
years’ standing, heads of colleges, deans of degrees 
of colleges, professors, oxnmineis, &c., in which 
the ceicinumal business of eonferring ordinary 
degrees is conducted; (2) the House of Congrega¬ 
tion, constituted by net of parliament, in 1853^ con¬ 
sisting of university olliccrp, professors, and resident 
graduates (in 189J thcu'c wore 391 graduates resi¬ 
dent), in which proposed statutes me submitted 
for discussion and vote ; (3) the House of Convoca¬ 
tion, consisting of nil graduates who have kept 
their names on tlio hooks (5966 in 1891), which is 
in theory the supremo governing body of the 
university. Thus, all statutes aiul decrees of the 
univeisity arc voted upon in convocation, and it is 
convocation which elects tlio two members whom 
the university returns to parliament. Practically, 
hoivevor, the business of the nnivoisity is in the 
hands of the Hebdomadal Council and of small 
committees, called delegacies (or curators). Coun¬ 
cil began as a emu mi Use of heath of houses, in¬ 
vented under Stuart absolutism to control tho free 
spirit of tlie university. It now consists of tlio 
vWcImncollor and proctors, and eighteen persona 
elected by convocation, six being heads of houses, 
six professors, and six graduates. Council retains 
the initiative in all legislation, the control of most 
of the negotiations in which the university takes 
part, the nomination of persons to receive honor¬ 
ary degrees, ami the like. Committees govern 
the institutions, of the university, such as the 
Hudlciftu Library, the Univeraity Chest, tlio 
Univcisity Press* and tho Museum. Tlio chief 
olhccrs ot tho university are (I) the chancellor, 
tho official head of the university, generally a 
poor of the realm, elected for life by convocation; 
(2) the vice-chancellor, nominated by the chan¬ 
cellor from the heads of houses in rotation, and 
holding office (as a rule} for four years; (3) tho 
two proctor*, holding o I lice for a year, elected by 
the graduates of the colleges according to a cycle, 
each college getting its turn lo elect a proctor 
every eleventh year. The proctors arc specially 
dunged with the discipline of lire university as 
regards its junior lnemWej. Each college oE the 
university is a distinct corporation, self-governed 
according to its own statutes under sanction of the 
parliamentary commissions of 1852 and 1877. 

The wirliasfc historical notice of Oxford shows 
also its importance in early times. Tn 912 A.T), blm 
ftaxon Chroniclo records that, mi tho death of ELliol- 
red, Edward (the son of Alfred) took possession 
1 of London and Oxford and all tho lands obedient 
to those cities.' Tho remark able Castle mound. 
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now shamefully included in the precincts of the 
county gaol, was Leaped up at this period, being 
part of the great system of fortifications which 
were then raised against the Danes. During the 
troubled years which follow Oxford is frequently 
mentioned, its position just between Mercia and 
Wessex rendering 5b iuiporlmit as n citadel against 
invasion, and as a place of parley between Danes 
and Saxons, II may be inferred that at the Nor* 
man Conquest Oxford ottered a stubborn resist¬ 
ance to the invader (1) from the gient number of 
4 waste 1 houses mentioned in the Domesday survey; 
(2) from fcliG vastness of the work erected by the 
conqueror’s governor, Robert Doyloy, to overawe 
the city and district. Two portions of this work 
remain, the tower (now of $L MicliaoVs Church) 
which commanded the approach to the assailable 
North (bite of the city, and the great keep of the 
Castle (now in the precincts of the gaol). In the 
contest for the crown between the Empress Aland 
and Ktcplicn (1U2) Oxford was again a place of 
capital importance, Maud talcing lefugO in Oxford 
when driven from London, and escaping over the 
frozen Thames when the castle was alwut to sur¬ 
render to Stephen after ten weeks’ siege. Here 
in 1258 the ‘mad parliament 1 enforced on Homy 
III, the scheme of reform known n* the Provisions 
of Oxford (see AlON mmr). From thin date Oxford 
as a town ceases to lie of national importance, 
except for a few years in the beat of the groat 
Civ if Wav, when Charles I. made it the centre of 
liis operations, the station of his court, ami the 
meeting-place of the ‘parliament’ which he bad 
brought together in opposition to that f Long ’ ono 
at IVesfcadnstor. 

But at the very time when Oxford, as & city, 
was losing ito political and strategical importance 
there was growing up within it a distinct, and 
destined often to be a hostile, corporation which 
was to make it for centuries the intellectual capital 
of England. The word ‘university * implies now a 
corporate body of teutiliers and students, estab¬ 
lished for the pursuit of the higher launches of 
learning, endowed with privileges and protected by 
charters granted by sovereign powers; and we I hid 
by the end of the 12 th century and the beginning 
of the 13fch a corporation of this kind established 
in Oxford. ^ Bub this corporation must have been 
only the official recognition of a guild of teachers 
with their pupils which was already in existence 
in the city; and a guild of this kind must, in its 
turn, have been the development of accidental, and 
perhaps tciniiornvy, ussemblades of tcachors and 
students. The beginning or the university of 
Oxford is thovefove to lie earned as far back as 
the earlier third nF the 12th coil tiny; TJiibaut 
(REstampes (Tlicobaldus H tarn pens is J about 1120, 
and Robert Pullein in 1133, being recorded to have 
taught iu Oxford. The university, thus begun 
under Henry I. (who in 1130 built us a royal 
residence Beaumont Palace in the north suburb 
of Oxford, in which palace Richard Cmur do Lion 
was horn in 1157), rapidly grow iu numbers and in 
prestige; and by the beginning of the 136b century 
we find hopes and kings interested in its fortunes, 
its scholars numbered pcrimp by thousands and 
nub by hundreds, and the feuds between it and the 
town occasionally events of almost national im¬ 
portance. Touchers and scholars in this curly 
university were of the secular clergy; they liveil 
and taught 5 m bouses (* halls’) timl Jeulnrc-rouru* 
('schools’) hired from the townsmen ; mid dis¬ 
cipline was practically non-exist cut. 

The fame of the university attracted to Oxford 
the four great orders of mendicant friars innne* 
diately after their arrival in England, the Domini¬ 
can (Black) Friars coming in 1221, the Franciscan 
(Grey) Friars in 1224, the Carmelite (White) Friars 


in 1253, and the Austin Friars in 12GS, The friars, 
unlike tlio older orders of monks, who hail stood 
aloof from secular learning, threw themselves with 
enthusiasm into the studies of the university ; and 
the ' schools * in their convents mid their lecturers 
Boon eclipsed the fame of the secular schools and 
teachers. That Oxford can boast the greatest 
names in med ireval J earning and legend, Roger 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, is due to these convent¬ 
ual schools. So threatening did the supremacy 
of the friars become that the university in ilui 
early 14th century bad a hard light with thorn to 
retain the control of its own education (see the 
Rev. II. Rash dal Is paper on ‘The Friar* Prcfteheifl 
versus tlio University ’ in the Oxford Historical 
Society’s Collectanea t vol. it. 1SOO), 

The intellectual triumphs uf the friars kindled the 
spark of emulation in the older monastic orders, 
and they in their turn began to Found conventual 
schools rtb Oxford for students of their own body. 
The Benedictines had four colleges in Oxford: 
Gloucester College, founded in 1283, mill of whoso 
buildings are now in Worcester College; Durham 
College, nevluip* begun in 1290, partly now in 
Trinity College; Canterbury College, founded in 
1303, now taken into the site of Chrisl Church ; 
ami 8t Alary’s College, founded in 1435, now a 
dwelling-house belonging to Rmsoiumc. For (he 
Cistercians St I laniard’s College was founded in 
1437, ami parts of Lhis building are still found in 
8t John's College, 

The introduction inLo the university of the con¬ 
ventual system, with Urn severity of its discipline, 
tlio interpenetrating stimulus of Uncommon life, and 
the efficiency of ita personal tuition, suggested a 
change in the university of secular students which 
was to ellect in time an entire revolution in its 
form. In 1204 "Waller do Merton conceived (he 
plan of bringing together into a common home a 
number nf secular students, engaged in ncuriumic 
studies bub subject to some thing like ennvunlmil 
discipline. In 1274be moved Ids college (which )»» 
bad established at Malden in Surrey) to Oxford. 
Two other institutions, which had been founded iu 
Oxford at a slightly earlier dale, soon, under thu 
inilnenee of the new idea, look the shape of linlliul 
and University Colleges, By 1525 toil other col¬ 
leges had been instituted, among' them such groat 
designs as New College, Magdalen College, and 
TVolsey's Cardinal College {afterwards reconstituted 
by Henry A 7 JIT. as Christ Church, with a fraction 
of its former endowment), 

The Reformation of religion, and tins dissolu¬ 
tion of the monasteries which it carried with it. 
destroyed half lho glory «f Oxford, Two abbeys, 
five friaries, and five monastic colleges conned to 
exist ; and the western and soulli-western quarters, 
which had contained the liiiost buildings of lb<> 
city, became heaps of hImuw out of widch Uw» 
citizens of Oxford quarried building material. 
During the Romanist mieiion under Ouuon Alary 
something was done Lo repair the loss thus inllie(ed‘: 
Trinity College in 1554 and Kb John's in 1555 to. 
storing to Oxford Durham College and St lleniard’s 
College. Jesus College, founded nearly twenty 
years later, in lOliznliotli’a roign, was tlio limb of 
Protestant colleges. The more settled Limes uf the 
Stuarts patronised the gown more liberally ; 
Y\ adJuim College coining in 1013, Pembroke in 1024. 
Hum camp tbc great catastrophe of the Civil Wir, 
and kviniing and the emnmragcnient of learning 
ecaseib _ tthe year* paused to 17 U before a new 
inundation arose in Oxford, in Kir Thomas Cookes’ 
m orccster College; and, exempt for the abortive 
attempt (1749-1818) to erect Hart Hall into a 
college, Lhat example found no imitator till our 
own bimcH, when the foundations of Koble Coll ego 
m 1870 and of Hartford College in 1874, followed 
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hy the transference to Oxford of Man afield College 
and of Manchester New College (though these two 
colleges arc nob incorporated in the university), 
hear witness bo the new life which lias begun to 
throb alike in bhe Anglican Church and in Non¬ 
conformity. 

In Elizahotil’s reign, mid still more under the 
Stuarts, we have to mark a very strong desire on 
the pari of the supremo power to compel all 
students iu the university to reside within the 
walls of the colleges and the halls (then lire in 
number, now reduced to two). The strong opposi¬ 
tion of minorities, in mallei a both of polity and 
faith, rendered English sovereigns and their niinis- 
tcivs suspicious and intolerant of students and 
teachers who wore not directly under their control; 
and to secure this control they required that all 
students should reside in the colleges, where they 
were under the clrnvgo of governors appointed by 
court inlluouco and responsible to the court. From 
this time, therefore, wo have to dale the disappear¬ 
ance of the (ild university and Llm development 
of that peculiarly English form, a university of 
colleges. 

In the following six features the university of 
Oxford stands in marked contrast to universities 
out of England. (1) The College System. Ileforo 
a person becomes a member of the university lie 
muni lirsb of nil become a member of one of the 
twenty-one colleges or two halls ; and the moment 
he ceases to ho ix member of one of these societies 
his actual membership of the university is also 
terminated. This means that the Oxford under¬ 
graduate is nob left us a unit in a great body of 
two or three thousand, 1ml is made a member of 
a much smaller body of perhaps eighty to two 
hundred mam hem, and is therefore Hnbjoct to 
closer personal scrutiny ami to h trim gov influences 
of social opinion than would ljo possible in univer¬ 
sities differently constituted. It is true that the 
influence of thin common life is partially discounted 
in the case of students from lha public soliools, 
where similar influences have already formed their 
character; bub in the case of students from .small 
schools or solitary homes the vigorous social life of 
a good collogc is wonderfully ollicueious in convert¬ 
ing the raw, dil Helen l, or morose boy into the frank, 
self-vcliant, and sociable man. (2) The Fellow¬ 
ship System. Formerly every first-class man (and 
many in tlm second class) could count with cer¬ 
tainty on his fellowship—-tliat in, oil a secure 
endowment {for a shorter or longer period) which 
would enable liiin Lo pursue his studies or to pre¬ 
pare himsolf for professional life. Somo few of 
those fellowships arc still open to competition; 
but bho regulations of the (Joinmission of 1877, 
which suppressed many fellowships hr found pro¬ 
fessorships, coinciding with Lhe loss of more than 
a third of bhe annual revenues of the coliogcB from 
the fall in agricultural rents, have seriously reduced 
their number and, so fur, deprived Oxford of her 
beat, feature. Thu scholarship system—lo, endow¬ 
ments hold duriiuj the time of an undergraduate’s 
course, is not so distmcfcivo of Oxford ; though .such 
endowments arc mors mi morons and valuable iu 
Uxford than in any other university. (3) The 
System of Tuition, In foreign universities the work 
of tuition is undertaken by university teachers— 
i.e. by the professors. In Oxford the professoriate 
lion withdrawn itself from any real nfium in this 
work, and, so far as concerns the mass of Oxford j 
students, might ho entirely suppressed without in 
any way iifiecting their studies. Iu all ordinary 
subjects, speaking generally, tlio professors have 
long ceased to give systematic instruction, and 
have at most expounded some small, and to the 
ordinary strident often unnecessary, point in their 
subject. It is plain that from two lectures a week, 

delivered through at most three terms of seven 
weeks each, a student can learn little in language, 
in history, in philosophy, or in science. The work 
of tuition which in other universities is discharged 
by the professors is in Oxford discharged by the 
college lecturers. Formerly a college lecturer 
lectured only to tlic men of his own college, a 
system which was terribly unfair to the students 
of an inefficient college; of late years the better 
college lectures have become practically open to 
the whole university, and, especially in lectures 
connected with the honour schools, frequently 
without fee. The college lecturers of Oxford are 
therefore the professors of Oxford, except that 
they are not called hy that name, and that they 
are paid hy their college, not hy the university. 

the same time, tlio old Oxford tradition of a 
college tutor devoting himself lo tlio interests of 
the men of his own college still continues. -Apart 
from attendance at lectures, a large portion of 
Oxford tuition consists in taking compositions, 
translations, papers, and essays either individually 
or in very small classes to one’s tutor or lecturer. 
This individual instruction involves, it is true, tin 
expenditure of time and talent which seems out of 
all proportion to Hie resiiUs it achieves, yet the 
happiest memories of Oxford men are probably those 
half-hours or hours in their tutor’s room when their 
individual faults were exposed l>y the large scholar¬ 
ship and their individual eccentricities corrected hy 
tins unsparing hut good-mimed ebaif of a kindly 
men tor. One result of the remarkable improvement 
in college tuition of tlio lost few years 1ms been 
tlio almost total disappearance of the ‘private 
coach’ from tiie honour work of the university. 
Private coaching continues to a great extent 
in the pass schools, partly because some candi¬ 
dates have been very badly lauglifc at school mid 
nro hclow the level of their fellows, but chiefly 
because candidates are too idle to read liy them¬ 
selves. Quite ft rccont development of the professor¬ 
iate tlesoi ves notice here. When the university lias 
resident in it ft man of special reputation in a given \ 
branch of study, the common university fund has 
of late years appointed him to lecture for three or 
live years in Ins own subject. In some eases under¬ 
graduate Oxford lias not seconded this by alLond- 
nnee at these lectures, but the approval of umturev 
scholars 1ms followed this public recognition of 
learning. Such lecturers are known by the now 
title of 'Headers/ (‘I) TJio Discipline. The dis¬ 
cipline of Oxford is much stricter than that of any 
university outside England. Within college the 
government of Lhe college deans, without college 
the vigilance of tlio proctors and their deputies, 
repress disorder and immorality. Sad as is the 
waste. of young lives in Oxford, no one who lias 
known a laxer discipline can refuse lo recognise 
that if a man goes lo the bad in Oxford he does 
it of liis own wilful and obstinate choice, (fi) At 
Iht? flame time, Oxford must be marked for the 
excessive luxury mul idleness of its students. The 
common life of the colleges Jins this disadvantage, 
that it requires considerable force of character for 
a poor student to live in proportion to his poverty y 
there being every inducement for a man of weak 
character to live after the fashion of his richer and 
moro careless contemporaries, Donee the son of a 
man of £400 a year often spends during his course 
at the rate of the son of XNOOO a year, and begins 
his after-life under a heavy burden of debt. Aiul* 
lastly, aiuusemonfcs of different kinds, football, 
rowing, cricket, tennis, billiards, enrtlphmng, 
debating, the theatre, to say nothing of tlio baser 
kindn, such as betting, wlnea, worrying rats and 
rabbits, are thought of, talked of, and pursued by 
majiy undergraduates till barely an hour a day in 
the eight weeks of term is left for my serious or 
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intellectual pursuit. For this devotion to nmusc- 
menfcs the public schools aio largely responsible. 
(0) Tin* Oxford course is entirely out of touch 
’with the professional education of Iho country. 
The Oxford undergraduate, entering the university 
at nineteen ov twenty, limls himself at twenty* 
three or twenty-four, after the expenditure of £800 
ov .ClClOOj and the {urination of idle hah Us and 
expensive tastes, with his whole life to begin 
afresh. If lie wishes to enter the church he lias 
generally to spend some years in a theological col¬ 
lege ; if lie desires to go to the bar he uuist proceed 
to the Inns of Court; if he intends to practice 
medicine the long and expensive training of the 
London hospital schools lias to be gone through. 

Scholars and exhibitioners arc admitted to a 
college without special matriculation examina¬ 
tion; iutending commoners arc examined in some 
form or another by the college tutors. In some 
colleges it is enough to Ijhyg passed Rcsnonsions, or 
equivalent examination; in others a further test 
is imposed; and some few colleges accept candi¬ 
dates in the hope that they will in the course of a 
term or two pa^s Responsible. Hub the practice of 
colleges varies so much from year to year that 
personal inquiry about the exact nature of the 
entrance examination is always advisable and 
generally necessary. 

After * admission there opens up a perplexing 
variety of courses which lead to the degree; but 
the general rule will ho found to hold good, 'avoid 
any new-fangled course introduced by council, and 
proceed along the old beaten paths. 1 Under 
present arrangements the degree is reached by 
tlirec examinations r (1) llesponsions, familiarly 
termed f Smalls.’ Thin is a preliminary examina¬ 
tion in the elements of Latin, (Ireck, mid mathe¬ 
matics. II can he passed before coming into 
Tcaidoneeby mown* oS viuvitm* suhnnl oxavuvnatiun* 
or by presenting one’s self as a candidate for matric¬ 
ulation from a college, _ It ought always to he 
passed ho fore matriculation, except in those cases 
where the instruction available is so bad that a 
puss is hopeless under it. (2) After Responsions 
thtt candidate has before him the examination 
which the statutes call the *First Public Exam¬ 
ination/ but men call Moderations (* Mods'), or an 
equivalent examination. Hero it is necessary to 
decide whether a candidate shall («) take an 
Honours examination in the middle of life course, 
(&) tako a Pass examination at that point, or (c) 
take au examination which implies taking an 
Honours examination at tbu cml of the course. 
The decision must lie made according to the can¬ 
didate's attainments, guided by the shrewd advice 
of Ills col lego tutor. In the first case (a) there 
arc honours to be had in classics and mathematics 
(or in both, if tho candidate read double) in the 
course of the second year; in the second cnso{&) 
a further examination in classics, with the addi¬ 
tion of the elements of logic or some further mathe¬ 
matics Ims to be passed, and this ought to bo done 
in the fourth term of residence; in the thiul case 
(t?) there is what i.s called a ‘preliminary examina¬ 
tion 1 in law or in science giving admission to the 
final honour schools. All candidates, whether 
puss or honours, have at this stage to pass an 
examination m a small portion of Scripture, or 
an ftlSonmuyc examination provided for those who : 
object to this examination in religion. <3) tn the 
final examinations, ollicmlly termed the 4 Second 1 
Public Examination/ but colloquially 4 Groat?'/ < 
the distinction between pas* and honours is very ! 
marked. For the pass degree a candidate lias to 
obtain a pass in three schools, of which one must 
be a language school (classics, French, or German), 
and the other two may he chosen from divinity, 
history (ancient or modern), political economy! 


law, or various branches of natural science. For 
the honours degree the candidate may choose one 
or more of the schools of—classics (ollicially termed 
1 Litem; Ilmnaniores/ including not only the lan¬ 
guages but the history and philosophy of Greece 
and Rome), mathematics, natural science, law’, 
modem history, theology, oriental languages. Of 
these the most coveted distinction is Inc First in 
‘classical greats/ traditionally the chief Oxford 
school, for which most scholars anil exhibitioner;-* 
are required to read, and by examination in the 
subjects of which most of the few open or f prize' 

! fellowships arc awarded. 

The traditional ‘double first *—i.e. a lirat-class 
in classics and mathematics, when there wero no 
moil orations and only these two linul schools, Hitch 
as was won by W. K. Gladstone in 1831 and by 
[Jean Liddell in J833^w now forgotten; and as 
many ns three, four, of even live firsts arc obtained 
without bringing tho successful candidate much 
reputation in the university, or even a fellowship. 

Candidates entering for an honour school ami 
failing to get honours may lie either ‘ ploughed 1 
—i.c. rejected entirely—or ‘gulfed’--i.e. allowed 
a stago in the pa*s degree. If a candidate in any 
school despairs of bis chances, he van ‘scratch’-- 
i.e. remove his name from the list of candidates, 
In many of the schools, both pass and honours, 
there is a vhtil vore examination ns well as a 
written examination. In the limil honour schools 
candidates who have broken down in health may 
obtain an ‘ivgrotat’ tierlilicate allowing them to 
proceed to tluiir degree. Four such certificates 
wero allowed in 1890. 

. The following list, compiled from the honours 
lists of 1890, exhibits the distribution of candidates 
among the honour schools and between llie four 
classes in each school : 

UUKATS. 


Linn 1. fMn>* TJ. (']jmh III. Clu-t IV. TnUI 

Classic*. 2'2 48 -11 UJ l'J'l 

Matliuimilles,. D |j <1 ;; 2i 

(JliwuUiy.... 0 7 -1 ., 17 

Morphology. 2 1 .. ;i 

rhyalcs. a .. 2 

Uuilciiyy. I .. .. I 

. 1 1 

l'liyslolo^ .... .. 2 .. 2 

Low... n lrt !ir> 8 fi2 

Mmlum Illstm-y.. . u 32 ;i« 10 Uii 

Tlionlopry. 4 I-l 28 12 fiK 

OrJuhtiil. 3 fi [\ 

MODHUATfliNS. 

f/lflHrilcs. 60 0:1 H2 .. 22fi 

Mnllu;iimti<Jh. 7 12 7 *jj 


A comparison of the above table wiLh the list of 
professors, lecturers, add demonstrators yields tho 
ridiculous result Unit, to produce twenty-six can¬ 
didates graduating in honours in science the uni¬ 
versity employs a staff of twenty-seven teachers, 
and that these require the assistance of several 
college leu Lure r«. 

The number of persons who graduated R.A. in 
the academical year 1839-90 was 097. The degree 
of M.A. is obtained by keeping the name on Mm 
books for three (ov four) years from tho dale of 
HA., by paying quarterly dues, and by paying 
graduation fees. Tho number of M.A/n taken in 
1889-90 was 121. The university of Oxford gmjibs 
also the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity, 
Iftw, mcdicino, and music. Tho exercises for 
degrees in divinity nio merely formal, hut tho fees 
nuid for these degrees are considerable, Tho 
bachelors'degrees in 1 u\y, medicine, and music uro 
awarded aftor examinations which have been 
brought up to tho standard of those professions, 
but for tliQ most part candidates study for them 
outside tho university. Tho doctors’ degrees in 
the same faculties live now awarded, as in other 
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iinivci-Hilicn, on the production of approved thene*. 
In tlio academical year 1889-90 the following 
porsona graduated : Irr divinity, U.J). 1,9, J).D. 7; 
m law, {J.Jj, li, D.C, L in medicine, M.Jh 0, 
jM- 1). 1 ; in music, 15. Mum. 7, D. Mils, 1. 

This university, on the initialive of the Hebdom¬ 
adal Council, from time to time confers honoris 
autsd the decrees of M,A., D.C.L., and I).Ib, the 
latter by custom being always voted to members 
of fclio university who have been raised to the 
episcopal hunch. The number of these 1 honorary 
degrees * in the academical year 1HSD-00 was ns 
follows; Hon, M.A, 1; lion. D.UL. 7; Hon. 
i). n. 5. 

All ordinary degrees rerpiire that candidates 
should luivo kept a Hpocilied number of terms by 
having (heir million on the books of some college 
or hall or of Ihc liim-oolleginto students. For the 
degree of 13,A. it is further reqnirud that the 
candidate should have resided in Oxford during 
twelve terms. In the academical year thoro are 
four terms—Micliaulmas term {October to Decem¬ 
ber), Hilary or bent term (January to March), 
Easter and" Trinity terms (tlm latter beginning 
Llie day after the'former closes, April to July). 
The [»vst two are kept by six wceW residence, 
llie last two by three weeks’ resit lance in each, 
the legal ronmremimU of residence being Unis 
eighteen weeks in the year. The colleges, how¬ 
ever, under ordinni'.y circumstances, require an 
undergraduate to reside eight full weeks in each 
term (counting Master and Trinity as one term)— 
i.e. twenty-four weeks in the year. 

The number of undergraduates is now much too 
lame to he accommodated within the walls of the 
colleges, and most colleges have undergraduates 
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residing outside the college in lodgings in the town. 
They are still, however, strictly under the control 
of tire university arid the college. (l)A T a mitfer- 
gmduato is allowed to lodge in a house nor with 
a landlord who lias not been licensed by the uni- 
voraity, u provision which partially guards against 
unsanitary lodgings and overt scandalous cmnlucL, 
hub t immensely increases the expense of lodgings ; 
(2) if the undergraduate goes out or conies in after 
10 p.m. the fact is supposed to he noted in the 
‘gate bill 1 which the landlord has to send weekly 
to the college, hi October ISflO there were rcsiil- 
ing in lodgings 6,97 undergraduate members of the 
colleges ami hulls and 211 nun-collegiate sLuilenls. 

Since 18C8 there has been in Oxford a body of 
students not members of any college or ball, styled 
formerly ‘unattached students/ but latterly ‘non- 
collegiate students.’ These reside in licensed lodg¬ 
ings; have a building provided by the nnivojaily in 
which they attend leet-nres mid meet their tutors; 
are under the disciplinary control of a censor, a* 
the students of a college are uudor the control of 
their dean ; and are supervised by a hoard of dele- 
gates, in the same way as the star!ernts of a college 
are by the head and follows of Llieir college. Under 
a statute of 1882 it is possible for a member of con¬ 
vocation to ojicn n 4 a private irail/ of which he is 
the 4 licensed master,’ for the reception of academ¬ 
ical students. These private halls act cliiuUy as n 
limbo to which, in preference to leaving the 
university altogether, students who have been 
rojeclcd by or ejected from the colleges botakc 
themselves. 

The number and disposition of the fellows 
and undergraduate members of the university in 
1891 are shown in the following table : 


[Julvuivilty College (Unlv.). 

81 Hdiimml Hull. 

DuUlol . 

Misrlmi College.,.... 

Hxuti*r College. 

Oriel Ciillogi^... 

St Maty Ilall. 

CJiirrn’jj Oolite.,,, 

CJollogc. ..... 

t.ilK'ulll Oc>lll*g|».. .. 

All duals Collier. 

Magdalen Collier.. 

IJriiHoimsn College ). 

Corpus Christ! Culli-if ((J.O.O.).... 

Cifriwl Church (Ch. Oh.). 

Trinity Ctdlegc. 

Hi, John’s College. . ... 

Jenna (Jolley.. 

Wadimiu Cullctfo. 

Pninliroko <J<Uloge. 

Worcester College,.. 

Shm-cdMata Htuilouls,, .. 

Keblo College. 

Tlrufovd College. 

Charleys (Private) Hull.. — 

Tnrroll’s (Private)Hall. 


Drltu of 

Hilo of Heart. 

N»J. of 

No. of 

no. <»f 

Nil uf 

VuUUil(iti‘>ll, 

Fellowt- 

Sc|ll;]<ir* 

H\]lll>|tiu|iei4 JLft 

UuillllUlftLLVt. 

. V 1240 

JMiirttor. 

13 

17 

M 

ro 

. Y12UO 

Principal, 




35 

. ? 120 S 

■MnHtnr. 

13 

27 

32 

130 

. 1274 

Wiuden. 

20 

18 

10 

04 

. iaw 

Hector. 

t) 

20 

12 

104 

. lSglj 

Provost 

U 

1U 

0 

OS 

. urn 

Principal. 



1 

32 

, KUO 

Provost, 

ii 

31 

38 

48 

. 1970 

Wnidon. 

24 

83 

13 

135 

. 1120 

ik'dor 

10 

18 

12 

57 

. 1487 

Warden. 

85 

,, 

4 

1 

. 145S 

PieMdeiil. 

21 

30 

1U 

111) 

, 1500 

PlillOlpftl, 

13 

20 

20 

75 

. mu 

President. 

1*2 

27 

7 

4(1 

. 35 10 

Draw. 

28 

45 

45 

131 

. mi 

Pivsldnnt. 

11 

20- 

16 

120 

. ift-.fi 

President. 

10 

2(1 

8 

03 

. 1571 

Principal. 

10 

10 

2 

4(2 

. ioi a 

Ward on. 

8 

1H 

13 

08 

. 102-1 

J! aster. 

8 

2(1 


35 

. 1714 

Provost. 

(Vnsor, 

0 

Hi 

10 

TO 

. 1808 



,. 

226 

. 1870 

Warden. 


U 

0 

100 

. 1874 

Principal. 

13 

30 

0 

11 


Licensed Master. 

(t 



31 

. .. 

Licensed Master. 

30 J 

401 

203 

3 

2144 


Iii this table it musL lie noted that in tiie cohinm 
of commoners noun are reckoned who matriculated 
before 1886, and that to ascertain the number of 
commoners in actual residence a I mu L live per runt, 
must ho struck oil’ the numbers given, At Morton 
College the. scholars are called ■ postmasters,’ at 
Magdalen College, ‘demies.’ At Christ Church 
the fellows am culled ‘students,’ and until 1877 
the scholars were culled ‘junior students. ’ Christ 
Church, being a cathedral as well as a college, 
lias also an ecclesiastical foundation of six canons. 

Oxfurd in foifeumbD in having been (tariluul from 
tho points of viow of Us didbxout interests in several 
attniotivo handbooks j hov. U. \Y. bonso’s Oxford Oily, 
in tlm ‘Historic Towns’ sorios (Longmans, 1987); Dr 
llvodriok’s History of the University of Oxford, in tlm 
1 Mpoolis of Cliuroli History * sorics (Longmans, 1880); 
ltov. K. Marshaira Oxford Diocese, in the ‘Dineosun Uis- 


tones' series (S.1\C.K. 1882); and The Col?eyes of Ox¬ 
ford ; their History mid Tradition*, edited by A, Clark 
*( Methuen, 1M9L). * Messrs rarkur’u Handbook for Oxfanl 
is an admirable guide to tlio araluteofcuval features of the 
city; and in Andrew Lang's Oxford : Brief Historical and 
inscriptive Note# {1885; new cd. 1890) a cha rm ing prcseti t- 
mont of Oxford is given both by writer and artists. A 
manual of the studies of fclic university is furnished by 
J. "Wells in liis Oxford and Oxford Life (Methuen). 
A full account of Oxfoid, civic, ecclesiastical, academic, 
collegiate, persona), up to tho end of 17th century, will 
bo found in the various works ot the great Oxford anti¬ 
quary, Anthony "Wood, in tlio following editions—his 
Ilidiorit of (he University and of the Colleges and Halts, 
by J. Gutoli (1786 9(5); bis Athene and Fasti, by Dr 
Blisi (1813-20; a now edition of these is hi preparation); 
bis City of Oxford, by A. Clark (1889 scfp/.). From the 
timo of Wood tho formal initials of the university become 
of littlo interest and very little importance. Tlio interest 
of books about Oxford rathor lies in the diaries which 
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givo the day-to-day impressions of Oxford residents, 
Anthony Wood for tlio 17th coufciiry and Thomas 
Henrnu for tho 18fch (best edition of both by fcho Ox¬ 
ford Historical Society), or in ronnniscenoes of Oxford 
life in niomoira and autobiographies— c.g. in tho auto¬ 
biographies of Edmund Gibbon, Ih L. Edgeworth, &c. f 
mid in Stanley's 7,i/c of Arnold. Part of tlio ground 
traversed by Wood has boon gone over from the point 
of view of modem criticism by James Parker lor tlio oifcy 
(to tho year 1100) in his Early History of Oxford (Oxr. 
Hffrt. Soc. 1888), and by hr. C. Maxwell Lyto for tho 
university (to tho year 1530) in his Hhtory of the Uni - 
vastly of Oxford (Macmillan, 1880), 

Periodical publications are—for tlio city, Valter's Ox* 
ford Post-office Director,)/ and Aldcn's Oxford Almanac; 
for the university, Oxford University Calendar, Student's 
Uuiile to the University, Ilctjiihitionn nf the Boards of 
StiulieSy and (weakly during term] University Gazette; 
for tho diocese, Parker's Oxford Diocesan Calendar mul 
(monthly) Purlcer’s Oxford Liomtin Gazette. Tlio local 
press js excej) tioimlly vigorous, the weekly penny' papers 
being Oxford Chronicle (Liberal), Oxford 'Times (Com 
sevvative), JurA'scm’s Ojg/ujx? /owned (estaldirbed 1753), 
Oxford Guardian. Tho Oxford University Herald is a 
weekly paper (2d.); tho Oxford lit view, daily during 
trim, n halfpenny evening paper; and tlio Oxford 
Muyazine, weekly during term, (hi., tho most established 
of university journalistic ventuies. 

Oxford, lfiAUL OP. Sec IIAHLICY. 

Oxford Cl.iy, tho principal member of the 
Middle Oolite senes, See Jurassic System. 

Oxford movement. Sec England (Church 
OF), and JvEHLE, NlSWM.YN, PUSICY. 

Oxfordshire, an iulnml county of England, in 
nhape very irregular, and with an extreme length 
and breadth of *18 inilc.H hy 20 ; in bounded oil the 
N. I)y Warwickshire ami Norblmnts, E. by Ducks, 
S. by the river Thames, and W, by Gloucester¬ 
shire. Area, 755 ho. m., or 483,021 acres. Pop. 
0801) 109,520; (1841) 103,143; (1881) 179,559. 
Flat and bleak in the north and west, except near 
Edgehill (q.v.), on the Warwickshire 1 wider, and 
undulating in the central district* tlio comity in 
the south presents a succession of richly wooded 
bills, alternating with picturesque dales! anil ter¬ 
minating on the south-east border with a branch of 
the Old Item Hills, which, near Nullield, attain a 
height of nearly 700 fecit above the sea-level. 
Foremost, however, among the natural beauties of 
Oxfordshire arc the numerous rivers by which it is 
watered, notably Llie Thames, with its affluent the 
Wndntsli, Evcnloile, (JhenvoJl, and Thutnc. The 
Oxford and Birmingham Canal aiVovds access to tlio 
midland coallields. The soil in general is fertile, 
and the state of agriculture advanced, ns evidenced 
by the fact that in 1889, exclusive of 20(jl acres 
under cultivation as orchards and market-gardens, 
no less than 414,192 acres were under crops, fallow, 
or grass. Ironstone is extensively worked near 
Banbury, whilst of inniuifauburos the most im¬ 
portant are those of blankets at Witney, paper at 
Hliiplake and Ilenley. and, bo a certain extent, of 
gloves nfc Woodstock. The county coil tains four¬ 
teen hundreds, the municipal boroughs of Bunlmrv, 
Chipping Norton, lien ley on-Thames, and Wood- 
stuck, and parts of those of the city ami university 
of Oxford, and of Abingdon (tlio remainder being 
in Berkshire), and 21)2 civil Paris lies, all in the 
diocese of Oxford. Three members are returncd to 
the House of Com mo us for tho county, as also one 
for the city of Oxford and two for the university; the 
county council numbers seventy-six members. ‘ Most 
of the historical events connected with the county 
took place at Oxford (q.v.), but apart from them 
may be mentioned the battles of Chnlgrove (1043) 
and Ciunmly Bridge (1044). The best known of 
its worthies are Edward the Confessor, Boland (the 
antiquary), Dr Jloylin, Viscount Falkland, ‘Doctor* 
Folk Thomas Ellwoud, Lord Chief-justice Holt, 


Rev. James Granger, Warren Hastings, Lord Keeper 
(Guilford, Sir William Becchey, Miss Edgeworth, 
Charles lieado, Green (the historian), Cord Pen¬ 
zance, Sir William Vernon Hnrcourl, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. See works by Skelton (1823) 
and Davenport (18(39). 

Oxidation is the term applied in chemistry, 
with a somewhat wide signilicnnce, to the changes 
which occur when elementary or compound Mih- 
stonccs enter into now combinations with oxygon. 
The majority of those chemical actions to which 
the term Combustion (q.v.) is applied are examples 
of oxidation. The products of the processes of oxi¬ 
dation are frequently (lintnot invariably) oxides. 

Oxitles are compounds of oxygen with other 
elements, aud are amongst the most important of 
the classes of chemical compounds^ Basie oxides 
and acid oxide* are described in tlio article 
Chemistry (ii.w). hi addition to these two large 
classes of oxides there are numerous oxides which 
do not possess either basic or acid properties, or if 
at all only to a very insignificant degree. 

O-Vllp# Bee Cowslip. 

Ox-pcckCi't Bee Dbkf-isatkr. 

Oxus, the ancient name of ft river in western 
Asia, which is called by Arab writers Jihflu, and by 
the Asiatics of the regions through which it Hows 
Ainfi or Am ft'Daria, It rises in the elevated table¬ 
lands bo twain the Tiau-fthau Mountains and tho 
llindu-Kusli, ami Hows west us far as 65° E. long, 
through Badtikshun, and then north-west through 
Bokhara and Khiva, and empties itself by several 
mouths, into the sou thorn end of the Sea of Aval. 
There are two main head-streams issuing at 13,042 
and 14*177 feot respectively, and uniting in 7T 20' 
E. long, at 7590 feet. In the iirst part of its course 
the volume of the Oxus is increased by numerous 
abluents, but it receives few tributaries after it 
turns north-west, its course then running through 
the deserts of Turkestan, The della is 90 miles 
long, and embraces many lakes and marshes. Tlio 
principal use made uf Hie river is for irrigation 
purposes ; Khiva owes its prosperity entirely to i(s 
waters. The river him been ascended for 280 miles 
by steam boats. It is believed that before the 
Christian era tho Oxus flowed into the Caspian, 
and tlmt since almut fif)0 A.D. it 1ms twice changed 
its course. Tlio Russians have been considering 
the possibility of turning it back again into the 
Caspian. The physical conditions seem to be 
favourable, and if the plan were carried out Russia 
would get a navigable highway a couple of hundred 
mil os far Lb or towards tlio centre of Asia. For 
the great railway bridgo across tlm liver (1888), 
hoc Ditumu, Yol. II. p. 444; and sec works by J. 
Wood (1841 ; now ed. hy Colonel Yule* 1872) ami 
MacGalmn (1879). 

Oxyazo, See Dyeing, Vol. fV. p. 142. 

^xychlorMleSi chemical compounds unnhmi- 
ing both chlorine and oxygen in combination with 
some other element, and intermediate in composi¬ 
tion lie tween the oxides on the mio band ami the 
chlorides nu Clio nlluiv. Thus, antimouimis oxy¬ 
chloride, Shod, is intermediate between tinii- 
monimiH oxide, Rh. l () ai and unlinmnious chloride. 
ShCt., 

OxygCll (sym. O, fiLnm. wt, JO) Is a colour¬ 
less, inodorous* tasteless gas, long regarded us a 
‘permanent 1 gas, but Jinuelied by I’ictet of (Ionova 
for the first time in 1877. Its chemical ullinities 
for other elementary substances uro very powerful ; 
with most of Ihetnib is found in combination, or may 
be made to combine, in more than one proportion’; 
with several in as many as four dillereiiL propor¬ 
tions; and there is only one element (fluorine) 
with which it does not enter into any combination. 
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Owing to the intensity with which ninny of tlieso 
comhinaliens take place, this gas has the power of 
supporting Combustion (q.v.) in ail eminent degree. 
It is only ali^htly soluble in water; 100 cubic inches 
of tlml lit mid dissolving 4. 1 11 cubic inches of gas 
ab 32 J , ami only 2’90 inches tib <39‘\ ll is slightly 
heavier than air, its specific gravity being l’lOfiti, 

Oxygen gas is not only respirable, but j> essential 
Lo the support of aniimil life; and hence it was 
termed vital air by some of the older chemists. A 
small animal placed in a bell-glass containing pure 
oxygon will nob be Hiillbcated as soon as if it were 
placed in the same glass filled with atmospheric 
air. For further details on this property of oxygen, 
the reader is referred to the article liKsp] nation. 

Oxygen is the mosb abundant and the most 
widely distributed of all the elements. In its free 
state ( miu'crf hut not vnmhined with nitrogen) it 
constitutes about a fifth of the bulk, ami orm.shW- 
ttldy more than a fifth of the weiglit, of the atmo¬ 
sphere.. In combination with hydrogen, it forms 
eight-ninths of all the water on the globe ; anil in 
comhiiuition with silicon, calcium, aluminium, t'xc., 
it enters largely into all the solid constituents of 
tho earths crust; silica—in its various forms of 
sand, coinnion mmrtz, Hint, &c,— chalk, limestone, 
niarhle, and all the varieties of clay, containing 
about half their weight of oxygen, it is, more¬ 
over, found in the tissues and fluids of all forms of 
animal and vegetable life, none of which can sup¬ 
port existence indopeudeiitly of this element. 

There am various laboratory methods of obtain¬ 
ing oxygen on the small scale, the simplest of 
which consists in the exposure of certain metallic 
oxides to a high temperature. It was origin ally 
obtained by its discoverer, Ur Priestley, from tho 
red oxide of mercury, which, when honied Lo aljoub 
750°, resolves itself into metallic mercury and 
oxygen gnx. IL may he obtained trim Marly from 
veil oxide and peroxide of lead, tho resulting pro¬ 
ducts being protoxide of load and oxygen. 

Tho ordinary laboratory method commonly em¬ 
ployed to obtain an abundant supply of oxygen 
consisls in heating chlorate of potash, KCK) :<1 
which yields up all ils oxygen (amounting to BO’lfl 
per cent.), anil leaves a residue of chloride of 
potassium. One ounce of this salt yields nearly 
two gallons of oxygon gas, lb is found by experi¬ 
ment that if the chlorate of potash is mixed with 
about a fourth of its weight of black oxide of copper, 
or of binoxido of manganese, the evolution or the 
gus is greatly facilitated, although tho oxides do not 
aeoni to undergo any change during the process. 

Various processes have been proposed for obtain¬ 
ing oxygen on the large scale, hut only in recent 
yefti’rt iiiLS the commercial production of the gas 
been carried out suHleiently cheaply to enable 
oxygen to be employed extensively for industrial 
purposes. The method employed by Drill’s Oxygen 
Company’ consists in passing air under pressure 
over barium oxide, DaO, healed to a Lempevalure 
of dull redness. In this way a quantity of barium 
peroxide, JhiO^, is formed, and this ean be made 
to again yield lip its extra oxygen in the pure state 
(being reduced again io DaU) by heating ton full 
red heat, or, ns is actually done in practice, by 
greatly diminishing the gaseous pressure without 
altering the temperature. JlMs estimated that 
oxygon can he produced by this process at a cost 
of limn os. to 7s. Otf. per IUU0 cubic feet. Oxygen 
can now ho obtained in practically any required 
quantity in wrougbt-steol cylinders, in which it is 
com pressed up to a pressure of 120 atmospheres, 

Or tho compounds of oxygen it Ik unnecessary to 
speak hero, as thoy me described in tin* articles on 
llio other chemical elements. 

Oxygen was disco venal almost simultaneously, 
in the year 1771, by IVicstluy and by Bcheele, tfio 
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English chemist having the precedence by a few 
weeks. Ibiesbloy gave it the name of Dcphlogisti- 
ettted Air ; Scheelo termed it Empyreal Air ; ’Con- 
derect shortly afterwards suggested Vital Ah\ ns 
its most appropriate designation ; and in 1789 
Lavoisier, who, by a series uf carefully conducted 
and very ingenious experiments, proved that the 
combustion of bodies in the air consisted essentially 
in their chemical combination with oxygen, and 
thus overthrew tho Phlogiston (q.v.) theory, gave 
it the name which it now retains (from vxys, 
‘acid,* and gennab, f L produce*), in consequence 
of Jiis (erroneously) believing that it was a neces¬ 
sary constituent of every acid. 

Oxyliydrogcn. See Lime-light. 

Oyer Mid Terminer (TV. omr, ‘to hear;’ 
terminer, ‘ to determine ’). Sec Assize. 

Oj'fftcr (Ostrm), a genus of bivalves, the mem¬ 
bers of which are well known to he very passive 
and very palatable. Slntchtrc. —The fundamental 
characteristics, as displayed by the favourite Euro¬ 
pean species, ()atrcacihrfix l are those of other bivalve 
Molluscs (q.v.), but the ‘foot, 1 with which many 
less sedentary forms move, is almost completely 
degenerate, tiie two values of the shell are unequal, 
the hinge which unites them is without teeth, and 



Diagram of Internal Structure. 

Tho doranl surface in <]<nvrwmls, tlm mitorior or head end lo 
flip lift, a, region win-re vntrr enter* and leaves the animal - 
Uiu ilnrk Hues Indicate where olio ninullc-llai) 1ms been cut 
away to expose the other structures; b. gills; e, margin of 
one or the umutlc-foUlu; d, nnturlur pi t of binge; e, Itnorl 
avm* moulh; /, posillnn of niimlli 5 (/, ft, lnbln.1 palps; i, cml 
intestine; f, flic diming muscle of 1 Jie sliell; position of 
Hie heni t. 

the powerful closing muscle is almost median in 
position, Tlic left valve of this shell, that by which 
the animal fixes itself, is hollowed out, while the 
other is almost Hat, anil tho whole animal is slightly 
uusymmetrical. On an opened oyster it is easy to 
detect the fringed mantle which Hues and makes 
the shell, tho ciliated gills or ‘heard,* two some¬ 
what similar Haps (labial palps) on each side of the 
mouth, which, overhung by a baud, lies near one 
end of the hinge, the brownish digestive gland, the 
heart and the kidneys close beside tho shell-shut¬ 
ting muscle, * I suppose,* says Professor Iluxley, 
‘ Unit wlion the sapid and slippery roornol—which 
is ami is gone like a Hash of gustatory summer 
lightning—glides along the palate, few people 
imagine that they are swallowing a piece of 
machinery (and going machinery too) greatly more 
complicated than a watch —in kcl a living organ¬ 
ism of a high order. 

General Lifo. —Tho oyster feeds on microscopic 
organisms wliich aro washed into the gaping shell 
and on to tho mouth by the ciliary activity of the 
gills ami palps j and it may bo noted that the 
greenish tinge, regarded by epicures as one of the 
highest credentials of an oyster, is probably clue to 
a co]lions diet of minute green filgtc, ^ As every one 
knows, oysters Jive gregariously in * bods 1 or 
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‘tanks’ at depths of 3 to 20 fathoms, anil are 
; strangely fastidious as to locality. They have 
many enemies besides the dredger, such as the 
little sponges (Clione), which taro in the shells; 
marine worms, and sea-snails (e,g. Purpura anil 
JVIutqx), which also effect nil entrance; besides 
starfishes, which swallow little ones intact, or, em¬ 
bracing larger specimens, insert their arms when 
the shells gape. Although those passive animals 
have no eyes or cava they can detect the shadow of 
stii approaching boat; the mantle-fringe ami some 
other parts arc undoubtedly sensitive ; and some 
enthusiasts have even inferred * intelligence ’ from 
the fact that in fclui ‘oyster-schools * anil elsewhere 
the molluscs learn to keep their shells slmt when the 
tide retires or when they arc transported by veil 1 

Life-hixtor)j — There are many interesting facts 
connected with the life-history o’f the oyster. Thus, 
(K edulis is hermaphrodite, being first an egg-laying 
female, afterwards a sperm-producing male, whilo 
0. anf/uhfta and tho American (). virefinint have 
the sexes separate. Maturity is sometimes vapidly 
attained, hub usually nob until the third or 
fourth year of life, anil the maximum fertility is 
between the fourth anil seventh year. The repro¬ 
ductive season generally begins in May, and con¬ 
tinues till the beginning of autumn, but its limits 
live extended or lessened by the conditions of tem¬ 
perature, Whan tho oyster becomes ‘stele** ‘milky,’ 
or ‘out of season,’ the mantle-cavity and the inter¬ 
spaces between the gills are packed with developing 
eggs, wliich iiahermeu call 1 white, 1 and at a later 
stage ‘black spat-, 1 Ihicklawl likened this black 
spat to Jinn slate-pencil dust, and the emergence of 
the young from the mother to a puli'of smoke from 
a railway’engine. Ho computed tho number of 
developing eggs in an oyster ab from 27(5,000 to 
820,000; and Professor A fill bus, the greatest (ier- 
nian authority on oysters, calculates fclial 1000 
full-grown parents produce 440 million embryos 
annually. 

These embryos are only about T J<jth of an inch in 
length, and about two millions of them might be 
packed into a cubic inch* hut the numbers which 
rise from an oyster-hank arc so immense tliufc the 
water seems to he clouded. They are very unlike 
the adults in habit, for they swim’ actively for some 
days by means of a protnisihlc ciliated cushion or 
rciimi. Thu valves of the shell are transparent 
and symmetrical; the gills, palps, and some other 
adult structures have yet lobe developed. In the 
American oyster, the eggs are set adrift at an early 
stage, fertilisation ami the whole of development 
taking place outside the shelter of the parent. In 
either case the mortality is enormous; multitudes 
are washed away to unsuitable localities, ami multi¬ 
tudes me devoured by hungry animals; in fact 
Alobius computes that out of 440 million embryos 
only 421 individuals roach niulurity. 

Those that survive become weighted by their 
growing shells, draw in their ciliated velum" for the 
last time, and sink to the bottom as a ‘ fall of spot, 1 
They settle on stones, .shells, or other ‘cnleV and 
often nowadays on chalked tiles nr on lloaling 
collectors which are placed for the purpose of 
receiving thorn, Moored by their left shells, they 
grow rapidly, from -r.^th of an inch when lirsb 
attached, till at- the end of six to eight months they 
axe like threepenny pieces, and arc known as 
‘ brood. 1 ‘The diameter of an oyster ab two years 
in about two inches, another inch is added in the 
third year, after which the growth is much less 
rapid. | 

Dtff&rctit Kinds, —Oysters arc represented by 
several widely distributed species—e.g, the Euro¬ 
pean O. eduh's and O. any tt lata t the American 
O, turginica with soveral varieties, two others 
from tho western coasts ( O t conchophila and (), 

lurida)— all of them edible, while the (Jape of 
Good Hope, Australia, Japan, &c. are not without 
their shave, They vary couftidemhly iu a toe; those 
from 3 to G inches are common, hut Sir J. IC. Tonneiib 
found one in Ceylon measuring a little over 11 
inches in length. American oysters are of Ion 
very large. The banks of oysters some times form 
ini per bant marine and shore deposits—witness the 
banks of long, narrow ‘ raccoon ’ oysters oil tho 
coast of Georgia ami other parts of North America, 
which are saill to form natural breakwatois.^ Tho 
race is an ancient one, for oysters appear in tho 
Carboniferous strata, and Lwo ichilod forms— 
Gryphon and Exogym—with thtok heavy shells, 
are common fossils. The name is sometimes ex¬ 
tended Ln other bivalves, such as tho false oyster 
Anemia (one valve of which is perforated by a tag 
of attaching hyssus), the pearl-oyster Melougrinii 
(see Pe.Uil), and (he thorny oyster Spondylus, 
Edibility,—Thu accumulations of oyslur-shells in 
the * kitchen-middens ' of Neolithic ages show Lliat 
the appreciation of oysters is no modern taste. 

To lionmn palaLos tho oyster was precious, and tho 
praises of its appetising flavour {ffrata in yl unit's) 
were often sounded. Those of Lluliupim ( Llicli- 
borough, in Kent) were early known to the epi¬ 
cures and highly esteemed, \\Tien eaten alive or 
half-alive in tho usual fashion, they iuo not only 
pleasant, but nutritious and readily digested, nor 
can any evil olloots (such as parasites) he traced to 
moderate indulgence in these dainties. * Tho points 
of an oyster are,’ Frank Muck laud says, 1 lirst tho 
shape, which to he perfect should lesemhlo very 
much the petal of a rose-leaf. Next, 1 ho thick ness 
of tho shell; a first-class thorough bred native 
should have a shell of the tenuity of thin china or 
a Japanese lea-cun. It should also have au almost 
metallic ring, and a peculiar opalescent lustre on 
the inner side; tho hollow for the animal of l ho 
oyster should he as much like an egg-cup as possible. 
Lastly, the Jlesli itself should he white and firm, 
and init-liko in taste. It is by taking tho average 
proportion of meat to shell tluit oysters should lie 
critically judged. The oysters at the head of the 
list are of course “natives” (oysters artificially 
reared); the proportion of a well-fed native is one- 
fourth meat. The nearest approach to natives, 
both in beauty and fatness, are the oysters of 
Milford in South Wales. Tho deep-sea oysters, 
such as tho white-faced things dredged up In the 
Channel between England uml Franco, are ono- 
tentli meat ; while the very worst are some French¬ 
men, which are as thin and meagre as French pigs.* 
Demand* — Of the enormous consumption of 
oysters a few statistical illustrations may bo 
interesting. Tims, it was estimated some yours 

1 ago that 500 millions wore sold annually in London, 
at a cost of £100,000 ; 1ml the supply him somewhat 
decreased, and the price per hundred correspond¬ 
ingly increased. The total llritish expenditure in 
oysters bus since been calculated at £2,000,000, for 
about 240 million oysters at twopence each. In 
Paris the annual coiiru nip lion is said to ho over 
100 millions, which cost, it is said, 1,051,351) francs 
in 1853, 2,180,000 iu 1851), and 4,200,000 in JH8S. 
According to the United Stales census of 1830, 
the business gives employment to over 52,000 
persons and over 4000 vosids, and involves mi 
liivestmout of over ft 10, 500,000, More than 22 

million bushels are produced, and these sell for 
nearly ft 13,500,000. L'lie industry hus developed 
enormously within recent years : in Now York 
state alone the capital invested now exceeds 
$0,000,000. Oysters are sent from Haiti more, 
New York, ami other principal markets in car¬ 
loads to Alio west—to Milwnukee, Chicago, St 
Louis, and even San Francisco. The great beds 
occur in Long Island Hound and Chesapeake llay; 
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tlic former is in part surveyed and divided into 
plots, not to exceed 500 acres for any one person, 
for oyster-cuHure. The bivalve is found, however, 
from the Gulf of Sb Lawiencc to and along the 
north shore of the G'nif of Mexico, and, MiongJi 
smaller, at pints on the west coast, as Puget 
Sound and Jmui dc Fiica Stin.it. In some parts 
of the United States the Clam (q.v.) rivals the 
oyster in popularity. 

Supply. —The British supply is derived from three 
sources—from the national oyster-hanks, which arc 
gradually getting tire attention which they deserve; 
from the continental hanks and farms, especially 
those of France and Holland ; and from the United 
Slates, with which a trade amounting to about 
half a million dollars annually has rapidly grown. 
Moreover, it must ho noted Hull young oysters are 
largely imported from Fiance ami elsewhere to lie 
' fattened ^ on British culture-grounds, The prac¬ 
tical problem is to keep up a supply sufficient to 
mcofc the large demand. For various reasons this 
seems to ho difficult. As oysters live in 3 to 20 
fathoms of water, they can hardly he gathered 
with much selection ; they are sometimes lifted by 
1 rakes* and bongs, hub usually by the dredge ; Lids 
is a destructive process, probably killing more than 
it secures. Tbero seems some evidence to show 
that sheer over-dredging has almost ruined some of 
the banks, but this urohably has been exaggerated. 
Changes in the sea-bottom and in the food-supply 
have doubtless bail more to do with the disappear¬ 
ance of oysters from localities where they once 
abounded. Those who permit all kinds of debris 
and foulness to be Qmplicd into the sen can hardly 
expect a nourishing oyster-bank in the neighbour¬ 
hood. To preserve the beds, to observe ‘close 
time, 1 to re-stock when the supply wanes, ami 
similar practical precautions mo certainly eifectivo; 
but regulations which are satisfactory on paper mo 
often very unsatisfactorily realised. The reader 
should consulL the Parliamentary Reports on 
British Oyster Fisheries (1870), and oil the increas¬ 
ing scarcity (1876). 

OyitUv-QttUnrc ,—Another practical endeavour 
which has boon richly rewarded is that of artificial 
oyslor-culburo, This is of course no novelty, having 
been practised by the Romans. Thus, Pliny says 
that * the first person who formed artificial 05 * 5 *ter- 
hods was Sergius Orala (in the time of Augustus), 
who established them at Baku . . . not for the 
gratification of gluttony, bnb for the sake of gain, 
us be contrived to make a large income by the 
exercise of his ingenuity. 1 In the days of the letter 
ciunerors there were well-established oat rcuria, and 
Lake Pusiuu, the Acheron of Virgil, a muddy sult- 
wnter pond, nowhere move than six feet in depth, 
bus been for many centuries utilised for this pur- 
lose. Of oyster-euUuvo there arc many didemit 
rinds; it may be conlined to * fattening ¥ oysters in 
some conveniently constructed pond; or ‘fallen 
spilt/ collected 011 tiles or artificial 'enlch/ may lie 
brought to the sheltered culture-ground*, where the 
young can grow’ in .safety; or again, oysters may bo 
lived in confinement, as ‘Professor A. Rvdor bus 
succeeded in doing in America. In this last ease 
the oysters were kept in a pond separated from the 
son by a sandbank, through which water almio 
came and went with the tide; they produced eggs, 
these grow into ‘spat/ the young fell on sniiithlo 
collectors, which were afterwards removed to the 
natural beds. It has even been found possible to 
fertilise the eggs artificially witli spurm from male 
oysters, and though Ibis is not sa feasible in Lhe 
case of the European species, whoso eggs are 
retained within the parent until they have to sonic 
extent developed, there is no theoretical obstacle 
against breeding them in confinement. Another 
possibility is lo collect the free larva?, which are 
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sometimes very abundant, and transfer them to 
cul t me-grounds where the risks of mortality would 1 10 
lessened. The success which has already attended 
various forms of oyster-culture, of which details 
will be found in fcfie reports cited below, certainly 
warrants further extension and experiment, especi¬ 
ally as many authorities behove that there is move 
hope in this than in any legislative measures to pre¬ 
serve the natural banks. Arcachon (q.v.) anil Can- 
cale are inipovtaiit French scats of oyster-culture; 
in England Whitstablo is mo^t notable. The frost 
of the winter of 1800-01 was estimated to have 
done £15,000 of damage to the oysters of two com¬ 
panies at AY hit si aide. 

IScg PnvlitauiQiitary Pcports 011 Oyder FLihcrica (1 870, 
7876, 1878 J; Report of tlic United States Fisheries Com¬ 
mission, viii,, which contains not only the results of 
American observations amt experiments, hut translations 
of valuable memoirs by Keefe, Huh reel it, and Afoliiw; 
Report of Scotch Fisheries Hoard (J. IT, Fullruton on 
Oyater-cuUurc in Ermtre, etc.). 1801); Alabins, Die A tester 
unU die Amtermoirtschaft (1877); R Ingorxoll, The 
Oita ter Industries of the. United States (1881); AY, K, 
Biookp, Development ami Protfction of the Oyster in 
Maryland (1881), and Studies from Did. Lab. < vol. i. 
1880); Huxley, m LwjUxh lllmt , May, (vol. i. 1883); 
Marquis of Lome, in Bond f Uo/yfe (1SOO); Philpot, Oysters 
and all about them (1800). 

Oystcr-oafelier {IDvmatopm), a genu* of 
birds of the family Clwmdriuhc, closely allied to 
the Plovers, and distinguished chicily by tlic long, 
strong, straight, wedge-shaped bill, legs of moderate 
length, feet witli only three toes, all directed for¬ 
wards and united at their baso by a small mem¬ 
brane. Tho genus, which is cosmopolitan in its 
distribution, embraces nine species, Tho only 
European species, //. astrahym, known also as 
Llio Sea-pic and Mussel-picker, is found on many 
lai'ts of tho English coast, and is common in Scot- 
and along the wholo cast coast, on the adjacent 
islands oven as far as St ICildn, and also on the 
Irish coasts. A1 though a coast bird, it of ten wanders 
inland, and may be found breeding near inland 
lochs and on the banks of large rivers. It occurs 
in Greenland, is common in fee land, and in many 
parLs of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Its southern 
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migrations extend to Burma, Ceylon, Persia, 
Mozambique, and Seneganibia. The adult bird 
is about 1(1 inches long, lias hljick aiul white plum¬ 
age, orange-yellow bill, crimson irides, and flesh- 
coloured legs and toes. It is very regular in its 
feeding habits, passing with great punctuality to 
ami from its feeding- grounds, where it regales 
itself with mussels, whelks, limpets, annelids, 
crustaceans, and small fish. . Its eggs, usually 
three or four in number, arc laid on shingle, more 
rarely among sand hills or even in fields inland, 
and sometimes on the top of a fairly lofty stack. 
The oyster-catcher swims well, and takes to the 
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water of iown accord. Its Ilesli, though darken 
colour, in palatable. 1L capo ns id is a black species 
ranging from the Cape to the Canaries, Three or 
four species are coniiiied to America. 

Oyster Plant, See Salsi vv. 

Ozsrilii (Or. oze, ‘a atenoli') is generally used 
of all diseased conditions of the nose accompanied 
by great fetor of the breath. This may arise from 
the ulcerations occurring in tubercular or syphilitic 
disease, or in lupus ; from malignant disease ; from 
necrosed bone; or from the presence of a foreign 
body. Dub it also occurs where none af those 
causes is present j and to this form of disease the 
term is limited by some recent writers (briinkcl, 
Morel 1 Mackenzie, and others). In-these cases 
there is a peculiar form of inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose, called dry catarrh, 
in which the morbid secretion accumulates in the 
form of crusts in the nasal cavity. 'Hus may 
occasion comparatively little inconvenience, till it 
leads, as it often does, to the occurrence of an 
ollensive and characteristic odour, the precise Ctause 
of which has not been ascertained. Tt is a very 
chronic anil troublesome disease; but much relief 
is obtained by the frequent use of alkaline and 
antiseptic washes or sprays. An arrangement 
devised by Gotbstohi renders the secretion moist, 
and so keeps the fetor in abeyance—the intro- 
dilation of ft plug of cotton-wool^ which is worn in 
each nostril for a few hours daily, 

Oznilttlll, Ajctoise Frudishic, was born at 
Milan, April 23, 1813, studied at Lyons and Paris, 
and was appointed in 1811 to fill tbc chair of 
Porcign Literature at the Sorbonne. He died at 
Marseilles, September 8, 1853. Ozanarn possessed 
learning and industry, but fate did not favour him 
in his dream of rivalling the work of Gibbon, 
save iu such fragments as Dun to el la Philosophic 
Catholique au XIII 0 Sidcle (1839), Jh'sloirc dc la 
Civilisation au V c SiCclc (1845; Eng. trails, 1808), 
and &hides Gcrmtnuqites (1847-49). A collected 
edition of his writings fills 11 vote. (1862-75)* 
There are Lives by Knrker (L’aderbnrn, 1807), 
O’Meara (Edin. 1876), and Ilavdy (Mainz, 1878). 

Ozokerite. See Urn; men. 

Ozone (Or. ozdy ‘I smell’), It was remarked 
long ago that a peculiar odour was produced by 
the working of an electrical machine, van Mamin 
found that, when electric sparks were passed 
through a tube containing oxygon, the gas became 
powerfully impregnated with this odour—which he 
therefore cftlleil the ‘smell of electricity/ Sub¬ 
sequent writers attributed the phenomenon to the 
formation of nitric acid, due to a trace of nitrogen 
mixed with the oxygen; especially as the gns was 
found to net energetically upon mercury. Thus 
supposed to bo explained, these curious results 
were soon forgotten, Butin 1840 Schonhuin (q.v.) 
with remarkable acuteness made a closer investiga¬ 
tion of the question, and arrived at many most 
curious results, all of which have not even vet 
been satisfactorily accounted for. The problem 
remains, in fact, one of the most perplexing, as 
well as interesting, questions imperfectly resolved 
in chemistry. The earlier results of Selimlbcin were 
these : (1) ’When water is decomposed by the vol¬ 
taic current, the electrodes being of gold’ or plati¬ 
num, the oxygen (which appears at tbc positive 
pole) possesses in a high degree the smell ami the 
oxidising power developed by Van Mariim by means 
of friction-electricity, (2) When the punitive elec¬ 
trode is formed of an oxidisablo metal these 
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results are not observed, but the electrode is 
rapidly oxidised, (3) Tbo oxygen collected at a 
platinum electrode retains these properties for an 
indefinite period if kept in a closed vessel; but 
loses them by heating, by the contact of an oxidis- 
able substance, ami even by contact with such 
bodies as charcoal and oxide of manganese. To 
the substance, whatever it may he, which possesses 
such powerful chemical allinities, Schonhein gave 
the name ozone, from its smell, In 1845 lie showed 
that the sumo substance can lie produced by the 
action of phosphorus im moist air, and hinted that 
it might be fi higher oxide of hydrogen. 

Do la liive and Mari gi me shortly afterwards, 
repeating the experiments of Van Maruui, showed 
that electric sparks produce ozono even injure and 
dry oxygen, and came to the conclusion that 
ozone is oxygen in an alloiropi p nLiiLo, as diamond 
is a form of coke or charcoal. Ban inert, in IH53, 
endeavoured to show that there are two kinds of 
ozone—one formed from pure oxygon by electric 
sparks, which ho allowed to ho alio tropic oxygen ; 
the other formed in the voltaic decomposition of 
water, which lie endeavoured to prove to he a 
tcroxidc of hydrogen, Andrews, in 1856, refuted 
this view, by showing that no such oxide of hydro¬ 
gen (at least in a gaseous form) is produced in the 
electrolysis of water; and that ozone, from what¬ 
ever source obtained, is the same body, and is not 
a compound, but mi nllotropio form of oxygen. 

In I860 Andrews and 'L'ait published the results 
of a series of volumetric experiments on this sub¬ 
ject, which led to some remarkable conclusions— 
among which are the following i When the electric 
discharge is passed through pure oxygen it con¬ 
tracts, hence ozono mufti im denser than oxygen, 
A much greater amount of contraction, and a corre¬ 
spondingly greater quantity of ozone, are produced 
by 4V ttwht disvVnwgv t>5 vdwtmAVy Wtvmw tbw 
points Ilian by a brilliant series of sparks. TIus 
contraction dno to the formation of the ozone is 
entirely removed by Lho destruction of the ozone 
by heal; and this process can lie repeated indefi¬ 
nitely on the same portion of oxygen. 

.Sorufc subsequently determined the density of 
ozone nfi compared with that of oxygen, first hy 
absorbing tbo ozono from the oxygon with wliieli 
it was mixed by menus of oil of turpentine or oil 
of cinnamon, mid observing* lho contraction pro¬ 
duced ; and later by determining the relative rates 
of diltiision of chlorine and ozone. lie ascertained 
tlmt its density is one and a half times that of 
oxygen. Andrews showed later that ozone is 
rapidly destroyed when shaken up with dry frag¬ 
ments of glass, fire, XJe also proved that the oiled 
which is (almost invariably, and sometimes in line 
weather powerfully) produced by the air on what 
are called ozone-test papers— papers stooped ill 
iodide of potassium wliieli are rendered brown by 
the liberation of iodine—is really due to ozone, 
lie did so by showing that it acts upon mercury 
as ozone does, and that it is destroyed by heat at, 
the same Lem pent Lure. 

The quantity of ozone in the atmosphere is never 
great, mid it varies within wide, limit*. Little ov 
nothing is known as to its function in the air. but 
it is believed to bo active in destroying unwhole¬ 
some substances, owing to its intensely oxidising 
properties. Ozone has "been liquefied by the aptdi- 
cation of pressure, at a temperature of about 23" 
(J. It is stated to bo blue in the liquid state, and 
to be liable to decomposition into oxygen, with ex* 
plosive violence, on sudden diminution of pressure. 
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is the sixteenth letter in our 
alphabet. The symbol was do* 
rived from the hieroglyphic 
picture of aslmttor (see Alpha¬ 
bet). When taken over by the 
Semites, the sign was called 
pCj 'the mouth,’ a name ex¬ 
plained hy the fact that hi the 
Egyptian hieratic, from which 
the Phmnicitui sign was obtained, there are strokes 
resembling tooth, which, however, disappeared 
before the date of the earliest extant Phoenician 
inscriptions. The oldest Greek form was (\ which 
differs little from the Phumieiun letter. In the 
Latin alphabet the hook gradually became a loop, 
giving the form P, and this being tho old form of 
lx, the latter acquired a tail to distinguish it. In 
the Inter Greek alphabet P continued to be the 
sign for r y and tho sign for p was iliUbreiitiutcd by 
lengthening tho hook, giving ultimately the form 
II for the letterin’, 

Tho sound of p is the sharp labial mute. Hence 
it interchanges with other labials, especially with 
b y the flat labial mute, Most languages give a 
preference to one of these two sounds. Thus, tho 
Etruscans preferred p 9 and have no b in their 
alphabet, whereas tho Teutonic languages dislike 
p y especially as an initial. Only six primitive 
Teutonic words, all probably loan words, begin 
with p y and in Beowulf and Cwdmon, taken 
together, only three such words are found. In 
LIicso-Gotliic tho Greek p was used by Ulnbihus, but 
only for foreign words, such ns Paul, Pontius 
Pilate, prophet, and presbyter. Most of our Eng¬ 
lish words beginning with p, such as plough, parish, 
pGoplo, or prince, are loan winds from Greek, 
Latin, or Celtic. A primitive Aryan p corresponds 
to a Teutonic/*, and it is only a primitive b, a very 
rare letter, which can correspond to a Ten tonic p, 
A Welsh p corresponds to a Gaelic ti and an Eng¬ 
lish/ Tims, the Gaelic mac, ‘son,’ is the Welsh 
iitap or ap. Tho Gaelic cethair is the Welsh 
pedwar, and the English four; and the Gaelic coic 
is tho Welsh mtmpy and the English five. Owing 
to Preach inlluence the English prejudice against 
p begins to disappear in the 13th century, and wo 
got gossip instead of tho older godsiby apricot for 
abricoty and purse for horse, though ovon hero tho b 
is retained m the derived verb to disburse. A p 
also intrudes between m and t 9 as in empty for the 
Old English wmtit /, and in tempt from the Old 
French tenter, In Latin p intrudes also between 
m and l t as in tho words exemphim and iemplum. 
In like case, as in humble from humility b is usually 
the intrusive letter in English words. 

Pnbllfl, a town of Bengal, India, stands on an 
arm of the Gauges, 115 miles N. of Galen Ida. Pop, 
15,207.—Tho district has an area of 1817 mp m, 
and a pop. (1881) of 1,311,728. 

PllCil (CcelogctnjSy i.e, Miollmv-cheok 1 ), a re¬ 
markable genus of rodents, allied to the Agoutis 
(I)asyprocta), represented by a single species [0. 
mca)j which ranges in Central and South America 
from Guatemala to Paraguay, cast of the Amies, 
Its cheek-bones arc uniquely developed, the zygo- 
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malic arch being enlarged to form a great cavity 
on each side. Each communicates hy a narrow aper¬ 
ture with the mouth, is lined by mucous membrane, 
ami docs not contain food as an ordinary cheek- 
pouch naturally does. Their function, if they have 
any, is unknown. Tho paca is large for a rodent, 
being about 2 feet in length. It is stout and some¬ 
what pig-like in build, with a large blunt head, 


cloven lip, small ears, stump-like tail, thick legs, 
fivc-tocd foot, and rounded back, Tho colour is 
brownish yellow above, whitish below, with whitish- 
yellow spots or longitudinal bands along tho titles, 
Though somewhat clumsy in form and gait, the 
pftca rims actively, and can swim well, It lives 
alone or in pairs in tho moist forests, especially by 
sides of livers, and tends to be nocturnal in its 
habits. It makes burrows, which are said to have 
three openings. The female boars only one or two 
young at a birth. As a vegetable cater, tho pace, 
sonictiilies does damage to sugar-cane plantations 
and gardens. Its fat, porkdiko llesti is much 
esteemed. 

Tiicc. Soe Yard. 

Vucliacamac, a village of Peru, 18 miles SE. 
of Lima, with the ruins of a temple from which 
Pissarro took immense treasure, 

Pacllinaiili, a sanitarium and convalescent 
depot for Europoan troops in India, is situated, 
2500 foot above the plains, in the Central Provinces, 
110 miles SAY. of Jabalpur. 

PaclioiniiiS, an Egyptian monk of the Jtli 
century, the first to substitute for the free asceti¬ 
cism of the solitary recluse a, regular cmnobitic 
system. Ho was born about 21)2, and about 340 
founded the first monastic institution at Tabenua, 
an island in the Nile, where eve long there were as 
many as MOO monks. lie also established the 
first convent for nuns, which was under the presi¬ 
dency of his sister, and lie laboured with so much 
diliLjoiico and zeal that at 1 m death, according to 
Pftlladiua, not fewer than 7000 monks and nuns 
were under his inspection. The writings ascribed 
to Pachoniiu& are not only worthless in them¬ 
selves, blit of dubious authenticity. Sec the article 
Mcwacjus.v, 




Pnca (Ctdoyznys paea ). 
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Fsicliycler'matfl (Gr., 'thick-skins’), & term 
applied by Cuvier to hoofed mammals ( Ungulate?,) 
which are not ruminants—e g. elephants, by nix, 
hog, hippopotamus, tapir, rhinoceros, hm.se, &o.— 
anil which have thick skins. For many good 
reasons the term is no longer much used, See 
Mammals. 

Pacific Ocean .—Position and flatten f.—The 
Pacific Ocean is the hugest of the great divisions 
of the ocean, occupying as iL docs about one-half 
of the water-surface of the globe ami more than 
one-third of tho whole area of the world. It in 
almost landlocked towards the north, communi¬ 
cating with tho Arctic Ocean by the narrow and 
shallow Behring Strait, only about 40 miles in 
width, whereas towards the south it opens widely 
into the great deep Southern and Antarctic 
Oceans, Looking upon its southern boundary us 
the Antarctic Circle, its length from north to south 
is about 0000 miles, while its greatest breadth at 
the equator is over 10,000 miles. Its area is 
apnmximatejy nearly 70,000,000 sq, m. 

ilhtory, —The Pacific was Ural seen by Europeans 
in 1513, when a Spaniard, Pal boa, with a fesv 
followers, viewed its waters from the summit of 
a mountain in Panama; Columbus was aware of 
its existence, bub did not live to see it. The first 
European to sail upon ib was Magellan, who in 
1520 entered ib after threading his way through 
tlio^ strait bearing his name, and bo gave it tho 
designation 1 Pacific/ by which it is known to the 
present day. From about this time trade was 
established between Europe and the Pacific coasts 
through the Strait of Magellan and round Capo 
Horn. Sir Francis Drake was tho first English¬ 
man to sail upon it, entering it in 1577, and after¬ 
wards sailing across it ns far as the Moluccas. 
Tho explorers of the 17th century discovered Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and other islands, and during 
fclic 18tli century the work of exploration was 
carried on by numerous voyagers, whose names are 
famous in the annals of geographical discovery. 
Many of them attempted to find passages between 
the Atlantic and Pacific through tho Arctic Ocean ; 
but the problem remained unsolved until Madura 
in 1850 discovered the North-west Passage, and 
Nordenskitild in 1874 the North-east Passage. Tho 
routes arc, however, of no practical utility. Dur¬ 
ing the'10tli contury many exploring anti surveying 
expeditions have completely investigated the region 
of the Pacific, and among the more recent scientific 
expeditions special mention may be made of that of 
H.V.S. Challenger. 

Itivcr-systcms .—-Compared with the enormous ex¬ 
panse of the Pacific tho area of land draining into 
it is comparatively insignificant—7,500,000 sq. m., 
being less than half of that draining into the 
Atlantic. By far the greater proportion of the land 
of North and Sou tli America drains into tho Atlantic, 
the Andes and Rocky Mountains, which form the 
watershed, running north and south in more or loss 
close proximity to tho Pacific coast. Tho largest 
American river is tho Yukon in tho extreme 
north, which is over 2000 miles in length, and Mows 
into Behring Sea. Proceeding south, wc find the 
Fraser (600 miles long), tlio Columbia or Oregon 
(750), the Sacramento (420), ami tho Colorado 
(llOG). Pbo South' American rivers draining into 
the Pacific are little more than mountain-streams 
Iho Asiatic rivers flowing into the Pacific include 
^piire or the largest and most important rivers of 
{'ll® won®. . There is tho Amur, 3000 miles in 
length, [lowing into the sea of Okhotsk, and with 
its tributaries draining an area of nearly 1100,000 
sq. ill. ; the Iloftng-ho, over 3000 mi left long, and 
the Yang-tsc-kiang, 3200 miles in length, falling 
into the I allow flea, the combined drainage area 
ot Which two rivers is estimated to exceed 1,250,000 

sq. m, ; whilst flowing into tho China Sea Micro 
aye the Choo-kiaug, the Mekhoug, and the Men am. 
The rivers of Australia draining into Clio Pacific am 
of slight importance ami small si'/e, Tho total 
annual rainfall on the catchment basin of the 
Pacific is estimated at about 5000 cubic miles; tho 
annual river discharge at a liltlc over a fifth of 
that amount. 

Coasts and Seas. —Generally speaking, the Ameri¬ 
can and Australian coasts bordering the Pacific am 
mountainous and free from indentations, while tho 
Asiatic coasts arc low ami fertile, with many gulfs 
and bays, and fringed with island groups enclosing 
numerous seas. Tho Alaskan shoves of North 
America arc low and swampy, while the coast 
farther south is raclcy and rngged, with numerous 
inlets and oil-lying islands. The most considerable 
indentation of the whole American Pacific coast is 
the Gulf of California, the Gulfs of Panama anil 
Guayaquil being the only ethers of iniport unco. 
The southern extremity of South America presents 
a complete contrast to tho rest of the const-lino, 
being broken up into numerous bays with scattered 
is] and a, tho winding Strait of Magellan separating 
Tierra del Fuogo from the mainland. The contour 
of tlio Asiatic coast-lino is much more diversified 
than that of America, being especially charac¬ 
terised by tlio oil-lying seas more or less completely 
enclosed and cut off from communication with tlio 
open occnu, Behring Me a is separated from Lhe 
Pacific basin by the peninsula of Alaska and tlio 
Aleutian Islands, communicating with tho Arctic 
Ocean through Behring Strait. The Sea of Okhotsk 
is divided from Behring Sou by tho peninsula of 
Kamchatka, and from tne basin of the Pacific by 
the Knvile Islands. Tho Sea of Japan is out off 
from tho ocean by tlio Japanese islands, from tho 

Sea of Okhotsk by the island nf Saghalien, and 
from the Yellow Sea by tho peninsula of Corea, 

The Yellow Sea is an extensive indentation of the 
Chinese coast, and is so named from the largo 
amount of ochrcous material brought down by tho 
groat rivers Iloang-ho ami Yang-tne-kmng, which 
How into it. Tho Chinn Sou is separated from tlio 
Pacific by the inland of Formosa, tlio Philippine 
Islands, the island of Palawan, and Borneo, ami 
from tho Indian Ocoan by the Malay peninsula; 
it includes tho two extensive Gulfs of Tniiquui and 
Siam. Tho Islands of the East Indian Archipelago 
cut lip this part of tlio Pacific into several more or 
less distinct seas, known as tho Sulu, Celebes, 
Java, Banda, ami Arafura Hens, the last mimed 
lying between the north coast of Australia and 
Now Guinea, ami including Lbo Gulf of Garpeu- 
Laria. The Coral Souls enclosed by the north-east 
coast of Australia, New Guinea, Now Jlritain, tlio 
Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, and New 
Caledonia, and communicates with tho Arafura Sea 
by lor res Strait. The Pacific coast of Australia 
ifl mountainous and free from any considerable 
inlets, the most important harbours being More ton 

Bay and Port Jackson, Lbo latter one of Mm 
linest in the world. Bass SI,rail, separates tlio 
is mu of Tasmania from Australia. The main 
islands of New Zealand are separated by Gunk 
Strait, and tho principal bays arc the (lull' of 
Uiuimki, Bay of Plenty, Ilawko Bay, and Pogasun 

Islands .—Tho Pacific Ocean is remarkahlo for 
the innumerable small islands and island groups 
which Hind its surface, lmL tlio area occupied by 
the Lilly oceanic inlands is very small; limy are 
principally congregated towards tho central ami 
western portions of its basin, the eastern portion, 
foi some co n side raid o distance ofl.' the American 
coasts, being comparatively free from islands. Tbo 
principal continental islands may ho bviolly enu¬ 
merated : commencing at the sonlliom point of 
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Son tli America* ancl proceeding- northwards along | 
tho American coast, then southwards along the | 
Asiatic const, we have Tierm del Fncgo and the j 
islands oft’ tho coast of Chili; Vancouver, Queen | 
Charlotte, Prince of "Wales, and other islands off 
the const of British North America; Kodiak Island, 
oil' the Alaskan coast; the Aleutian chain of 
islands, stretching from the Alaskan peninsula 
towards the Asiatic coast and enclosing Behring 
Sea; the Kurile Islands, stretching from tho 
peninsula of Kamchatka to the Japanese Islands; 
Sftglmlicn ; tho islands of Japan ; Formosa anil 
Hainan, off the Chinese coast; the Philippine 
Islands; 'Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Java, and 
other islands of tho East Indian Archipelago; Now 
Guinea; New Caledonia; Australia and Tasmania; 
and Now Zealand. Tho oceanic islands of the 
Pacific arc all either of volcanic or coral origin, 
tho volcanic islands lying within tho zone of coral- 
reef builders being fringed with coral-reefs, while 
there are large numbers of islands entirely of coral 
formation—coral atolls. The principal groans are 
the Sandwich Islands, in the centre of the North 
Pacific basin, 18° to 22" N. lat., consisting of eight 
larger and four smaller islands, containing many 
active and extinct volcanoes, including the well- 
known Kil alien. in Hawaii, Hftid to be the largest 
active crater in the world; the Bonin Islands, 
south-east of Japan ; the Lad rone or Mariana 
Islands, between 13° and 20* N. lak, containing 
several active volcanoes; the Caroline Islands, 
south of the Lad rones, mostly of coral formation; 
tho Marshall Islands, east of tho Carolines, entirely 
of coral formation; the Gilbort Islands, on the 
equator, of coral formation and densely populated; 
in the South Pacific there are the Solomon Islands, 
tlio Now Hebrides, tho Fiji Islands, tho Friendly 
Inlands, the Samoa or Navigator Islands, tlio 
Society Inlands, all fringed by coral-reefs, and the 
Psunnotu or Low Archipelago, an extensive group 
of coral islands lying between 10° and 25° S. lat., 
besides tho volcanic Galapagos group on the equator 
about 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, and othors 
of less extent and importance. * 

Depth.—The Pacific was formerly looked upon as 
rather a shallow ocean, but we now know that some 
of tho greatest depths in the world occur in it, and 
that on the whole it is deeper than tho Atlantic, 
its moan depth being about 2500 fathoms. Tlio 
eastern basin is comparatively uniform in depth, 
between 2000 and 3000 fathoms, except a largo 
area under 2000 fathoms ox Lending from off tlie 
coast of Chili in a westerly direction for over 40° of 
longitude, while off the north-west const of North 
America the 2000 fathom line lies a considerable 
distauco off-shore, The western basin is much 
more diversified, numerous groups of islands, 
shallow water, and immense depths occurring 
irregularly; the greatest depths yet sounded are 
found in tins region of tho Pacific. Tho ChaUcnqcr's 
deepest sounding, 4675 fathoms (nearly 64 miles), 
was in tho sea between tho Caroline and Ladrone 
Islands, while tho American ship Tusccirom found 
a depth of 4655 fathoms to the north-east of Japan, t 
where a largo area of very deep water extends off 
the Kurile Islands and Japanese coast; more 
rocontly depths of over <1000 fathoms have been 
discovered off tho coast of Chili, and a British 
surveying ship has sounded in 4530 fathoms east 
of the Fiji Islands, which is tlio deepest sounding 
recorded south of the equator. There are many 
detached patches throughout tho Pacific with 
depths of over 3000 fathoms. The sens border¬ 
ing on tho western basin of tho Pacific vary 
considornhlv bi depth; the depth in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, tlio Yellow Sen, and tho Java Sea does 
not apparently exceed 700 fathoms; and tho 
Behring Sea, tho Sea of Japan, and blio Arafura 


Son are all under 1500 fathom*; while the China 
Sea, Celebes Sea, Sulu Sea, and the Banda Sea 
are in some places over 2000 fathoms in depth. 
Tho hulk of water filling tho Pacific is estimated 
at 170,000,000 cubic miles. 

Winds and Currents ,—The surface-currents of 
tho Pacific Ocean depend to a great extent upon 
tho direction of the prevailing winds, the principal 
of which are the two trade-winds, blowing more or 
less constantly, the one from the north-east, the 
other from tho 6oubh-east. Between these two 
regions is what is called tlio,equatorial belt of 
calms, which is found all the year round north of 
the equator in tlio eastern Pacific, but in the west 
Pacific it is smith of the equator during the summer 
of the southern hemisphere, and during the southern 
winter it is replaced by a regular southerly breeze ; 
north and south of the trade-winds, also, there are 
two other belts of calms. In addition to the trade- 
winds, there are the monsoons, which blow with 
great regularity, but tho direction of which changes 
according to the season. Monsoons arc especially 
prevalent in the west Pacific, their general direc¬ 
tion being south-east, north-east, or north-west, 
and they cause surface-currents, the direction of 
which likewise changes with the season. The 
differences between the temperature and atmo¬ 
spheric pressure over the land and over the water 
cause monsoonal winds. In mid-ocean the winds 
are found to have a greater velocity than in the 
vicinity of the laud. 

The'Pacific is practically cut off, ns far ns the 
circulation of the deepwater is concerned, from com¬ 
munication with the Arctic Ocean in the north, lmfc 
towards the south it has uninterrupted coni muni- 
cation with the Antarctic. A cold surface-current 
I lows constantly northwards from tlio Antarctic, 
dividing into two at Cape Horn, one entering 
the Atlantic, the other IIowing aloiif? the coasts of 
Chili ami Peru, thence turning to the westwards ; 
but the cold water frequently mot with along the 
eastern coasts of America is evidently brought from 
oceanic depths by the action of off-shore winds. 
The great equatorial current flows to the west¬ 
ward, divided hy a counter-current running in an 
opposite direction into two branches, the northem 
one on approaching tho Asiatic coast being de¬ 
fected northwards and finally north-eastward* a* 
tho Japan current, which is comparable to tho 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic; the southern branch 
is diverted to the southward, flowing along the 
shores of Australia and New Zealand, ilienco curv¬ 
ing eastwards, and ultimately merging into the 
Antarctic surface-cimciit. Tliero aro many minor 
currents, and branches of these more important 
ones, diverted hy the numerous groups of islands. 
The broad currents, circling in the one direction in 
the North Pacific and in the opposite direction in 
tho South Pacific, enclose in their centres two 
minmturo Sargasso Bens somewhat similar to 
that of tho North Atlantic, though not so well 
marked. 

Temperature of the I Vatn \—The temperature of 
the surface-waters of the Pacific varies with tlio 
season, hut in tho tropical regions the variation is 
very small. Between the latitudes of 45° N. anil 
45° S. the temperature of tho surface is always 
above 50° F,, whilo north and south of these lati¬ 
tudes it is nearly always below 50° F. Tho highest 
temperature occurs among the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago and off the Mexican coast, whore tho 
mean temperature rises to 85° 1L, mid in the sea 
between Japan and New Guinea the temperature 
in August roaches 84“ F. In tho Smith Pacific 
tho temperature of the surface-water is appar¬ 
ently higher than that of the air, while in the 
North Pacific the rovers a is the case in some places. 
The temperature of the water below, tlio surface 
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as a general rule decrease* as the depth increases, 
the lowest temperature occurring at the bottom in 
great depths, where the bottom temperature appears 
to be nearly constant all the year round, usually 
about 35° I?., varying to a slight extent in different 
parts of tlic ocean from 34° - 7 to 35°-5 F. This 
refers only to the open ocean, for in the enclosed seas 
of the western basin of tlio Pacific the minimum 
temperature is usually found some distance above 
the JjoLtom, depending noon the depth of water 
over the barrier cutting oil the sea from tlio general 
oceanic circulation, the body of water below that 
depth being of a uni form temperature. As a 
typical example we may cite the Sulu Sea, where 
at a depth of 400 fathoms a minimum temperature 
of 50°’5 F. is reached, and this temperature con¬ 
tinues down to the bottom in 2500 fathoms. The 
temperature of the intermediate water in tlic open 
ocean decreases rapidly at Insl from the surface 
downwards, and then slowly down to the bottom, 
a temperature of 40° F. being usually met with at 
a depth of between 300 and 400 fathoms, irrespec¬ 
tive of the surface temperature, which may vary 
from below 60° to over 80° F. 

Salinity *—The salinity of the surface-waters of 
tho ocean changes with the season ; increase of 
evaporation raises, while precipitation in the form 
of rain lowers, the salinity. In the South Pacific 
there is a region of high salinity in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Society Islands, the maximum 
salinity beiiifj 1-02750 (taking pure water at 4° C. 
as unity); in the North Pacific the salinity is 
never so high, the maximum being 1-02650, while 
in some regions the salinity falls to 1-02485, The 
surface-water of the partially enclosed seas of the 
western portion of the Pacific is naturally much 
fresher than that of tlic open ocean, due principally 
to the exceptionally heavy rainfall 

Deposits.—' The Pacific Ocean, as might bo sup¬ 
posed from its great extent and its great range m 
depth, contains all the varieties of marine deposits 
from those of shallow water to those found only 
in the greatest depths of the ocean. Theso deposits 
will be dealt with in the article Sea; see also 
works cited at Challenger, Coral, Polynesia ; 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine> vol iv.; and 
an article by the presont writer in Nature, vol. 
xxxix. 

Pacific Railways. Sec Railway, Canada, 
United States, 

Packard, Alfreds Spuing, an American 
naturalist, boh of the historian of Eowdoin College, 
was bom at Enins wick, Maine, 19th February 
1839, graduated at Eowdoin in 18(11, and was for a 
bimo assistant to Agassiz at Cambridge. lie took 
part in several scientific expeditions, was state 
entomologist of Mafesuohiifictts iti 1871-73, and 
lectured at Eowdoin and elsewhere. In 1878 he 
became professor of Zoology and Geology at brown 
University, Put he is best known as a distin¬ 
guished onfcomoJogwir; bis classification of insects, 
proposed in 1863, has been generally accepted. As 
an evolutionist, Professor Packard is one of the 
loaders of the ‘ Neo-Lamarckian 1 school (see 
LAMARCK), Resides popular works and text¬ 
books, life writings include Structure of the Ovi¬ 
positor of Insects (18(38), Development and An¬ 
atomy of Limilns Polyphemus {1871-85), Tlic Cave 
Fauna of North America (1888), The Labrador 
Coast (1891), monographs on the geometric! moths, 
the locust’s brain, phyllopod cnistacea, &c. 

Pnckrong, or Petono, <i Chinese alloy or white 
metal, consisting of arsenic and copper. 

Paco. Sec Alpaca. 

-Facto'lus, anciently the name of a small brook 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, which rises on the 
northevn bIojic of Mount Tniolus (modern Bus 


Drtffh ), Hows north past Sardis (*S'tfW), and empties 
itself into the Herinua [Kodus). H is never more 
than ten feet broad and one foot deep. _ The sands 
or mud of Pactolus wore long famous in antiquity 
for the particles of gold-clust which they contained. 
The collection of Lhcso particles, according to 
legend, was the source or Croesus* vast wealth. 
The brook is now called Set rubai. 

PacuvillS, the earliest of Roman tragic pools, 
the sister’s boh of Ennius, was bom at Enimlisiinn 
about 220 R.C., lived mostly in Homo, and died at 
Tarentnm, ninety years of ago (130 n.o,). His 
dramas, of which only fragments are extant, were 
formed after Greek models. See Eihbcek, Trayi- 
coruni Laimorum IMiquuv (1871). 

Pntlnilg, capital of a residency on tlio west 
coast of Sumatra, and seat of the Dutch governor 
of the west coast province, is situated at tlio mouth 
of the 1 Wiling River, and lias a brisk trade. Pop. 
15,000. Tlio residencies of Talking and the Prnhmg 
Highlands have a joint pop, of (1886) 869,760. 

Paddy. See llKJE. 

Padclla (Ital., f a frying-pan ; * plur. patlt'lfc ), 
a shallow vessel of metal or earthenware used in 
illuminations. 

Paderfoorit, a town of Westphalia., situated 
50 miles SW. of Hanover, nt the sources of the 
Padcr, a tributary of the Lippe, it has been 
largely rebuilt since a destructive live in 1875. 
The line Ronianesrpio caLhcdral (Roman Culholie)* 
coni [doted in 1163, is built over the sources of the 
Pader, and contains the silver eollin of Hi LiboriiiH. 
Other noticeable edifices are St EarLbolnmow’s 
Chapel (1017) and the town-house (1615; restored 
1870-76). The maim fact n res include glass, soup, 
and tobacco factories, breweries, din til lories, railway 
and printing works; the town carries on a eon- 
aid arable trade in cattle, frail, and wool. Them 
are mineral springs close by. At Padorborn Charle¬ 
magne held bis fir*l diet with the conquered 
Saxons. It was a IJansn town. In 1622 it was 
sacked by the Duke of Emnswiek, and it changed 
hands more Limn once during the Thirty Years’ 
War. From 1614 to 1816 it was tlic seal of a 
Roman Catholic university, Pop. (1HK6) 16,624. 

Pttriihmn, a town of Lancashire, 3 miles W. 
of Burnley and 8 NE. of Elirekhuni. (tolloil is 
tho staple manufacture, with coal-min lug and 
stone-quarrying, Pop. (1881), with 11 up ton, 8674. 

Padilla, Juan dk, one of the most popular 
heroes in Spanish history, was a scion of a Tole¬ 
dan family, and was appointed by the Emperor 
Charles V. military commandant of Saragossa. 
While lie was so employed a formidable rebellion, 
caused by the excessive taxes which tlio emperor 
imposed on the Spaniards, to defray lire cost of 
his various wars in Italy, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, broke out among tho towns of Castile, 
and the rebels, who were known as vomniunr.ros, 
called upon Padilla to put himself til their head, 
lie was successful in a number of onl urprises 
undertaken against the royalist party, lint cm 
23d April 1521 was completely beaten at Villains. 
This eon diet decided the fate of the rebellion ami 
of Padilla himself, who was taken prisoner, ami 
next day beheaded. life wife, Donna Maria do 
Pacheco, rallied tho remnants of the mhid army, 
and for a long time bold Toledo against Llm royalist 
besieging army; after its fall she retired to 
Portugal, where she died in 1531. Numerous poems 
ami dramas celebrate their deeds. 

Padishah, in Turkish Padlshag (Persian 
imdiy 1 protector 1 or 1 throne;* shah, c prince 1 ), one 
of tiie titles of tho Sultan of tho Ottoman empire, 
and of the Shall of Persia, 
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PfidiUl (Ifcal. Padova) ^ n city of North Italy, 

23 miles l>y rail ML by 8. of Venice anti 18 SE. of | 
Vicenza, instill surrounded with walla. The prin¬ 
cipal streets arc lined with arcades ; most ot the 
otliers, especially' iu bho older purls, arc narrow, 
dark, and ill-paved; Irat there are several hand¬ 
some annates and fmn gates. The first place among 
the public buildings belongs to ilia municipal 
paluoo (1172-1219), a huge structure resting on 
arches, with balconies running round the upper 
story. The roof (1420) of its great hall (267-^ 
foot long, by SO wide, ami 78 high) is perhaps 
tlm largest in Europe unsupported by pillars. 
The churches (nearly fifty) include tho cathedral 
(1552-1754:); Sit Antony (1230-1307), said to have 
been designed by Niccola da Pisano, a building in 
tho kohl trul style, with Hymn Lino blendings, and 
a richly decorated interior by Donatello, Sansovino, 
and others—tho hones of St Antony rest in a side- 
chapel; St Justioa (lfltli century), a fine Renaiss¬ 
ance church, with an altar-piece by Veronese, and 
other pictures \ church of the lircmUiini. (13th cen¬ 
tury), with frescoes by Mantegna; tho clmpel of 
tho Annunciation (1303), adorned with frescoes by 
Giotto; and the chapel of St George (1377), with 
frescoes by Avium and Altichieri. The ‘saint's 
school 1 is adorned with frosjeoos by Titian and Ins 
pupils, illustrating tho lifo of Sb Antony. Dona¬ 
tello's fine equestrian statue of (lattamclata, the 
Venetian captain, stands in front (if tho church oF 
Sfc Antony- Padua has enjoyed greatest fame 
from her university, founded by the emperor 
Frederick IT. in 1221, though tho line UcimiBHance 
buildings date from 1493-15.52; there are now 80 
teacher* and 1100 students. To it in attached one 
of tho oldest botanical gardens in Europe, and a 
library (1829) of 158,500 vnk and 2300 MHS, r UiQ 
city museum (1881) contains antiquarian, art, and 
numismatic collections, a library, and archives. 
There is nob much industry or much commerce, 
though leather, doth, and gut-string* are prepared. 
Pop, (1831) 47,834. Padua's moot oolobrntod 
natives wore Livy and Mantegna. One of the 
oldest cities in Italy, Batavia eftino under tho 
Roman supremacy in 215 n.o, In tho 5th century 
it was severely handled by the Ilium, and was 
bandied to and fro between the Goths and the 
Eastern empire. From tho Linn bards it passed to 
Mm pranks (774); during the Guelph ami Glribel- 
lino quarrel it alternately submitted to the om- 
peroi’s and sided with the Lombard cities. In 1318 
it book to itself ns lord tho head of the Carrara 
family, who ruled it till it was conquered by 
Venice in 1405. Venice kept it till 1797, when it 
wos given to Austria, who hold it (except from 
1805-14) until it was Incorporated iu Italy m 1806. 
Tho province has an area of 707 sq. in. and pop. 
[1889) of 437,650. 

Dnducall, capital of AfcGrackon county, Ken¬ 
tucky, on tho Ohio llivor, 48 mites ahovolta nioitih, 
and just below the entrance of Dio Tennessee, 220 
miles by mil YVHW'. of Louisville. It has a large 
fcmdn by river and rail, and contains shipyards, 
foundries, railway-shops, Hour, saw, and planing 
mill*, and manufactories of soap, vinegar, ice, furni¬ 
ture, tobacco, <&c. I'op. 8030. 

2»<u;tll (of doubtful etymology), the name given 
by Lho ancient Greeks to a land of lyric poetry 
originally connected with the worship of Apollo, 

VfiMlo-lbaptiHiiu See Baptism. 

Preoity. Hue Vitmw 

anciently u Greek city of Lupama, 
in Soil thorn Italy, cm Elio present Gulf of Salerno. 
It was founded % tho Sybarite* Homo time 1mlween 
050 and 000 n.0., and was originally called Post- 
douia. It was subdued by tho Lucullan*, and 
from them passed to the Romans, who established 


a colony there about 273 U.c. The Latin poets 
sing the praises of its roses, which bloomed twice 
a year. Prcstuin was burned by the Saracens in 
the 9fch century, and ravaged by Robert Guiscnrd 
in the 11 th, and never recovered from these disasters. 
Portions of the ancient walls and three well-pre¬ 
served Doric temples remain. Bee Labrouste, Lcs 
Temples de Pcestum (1877). 

PngAll. See Buiima, Vol. II, p. 56C, 

Paganini* Nicolo, the famous violinist, wua 
horn a porter's jhoji at Genoa on 18th Eebrnary 
1784, His gonius showed itself early, and, practis¬ 
ing sometimes a single passage for ten hours run¬ 
ning, ho acquired a mastery over bis instrument 
that has never been equalled; tho vulgar, indeed, 
ascribed it to diabolic agency. It niuafc bo con¬ 
fessed lie was too much addicted to move feats of 
musical lcgoulcniain. Ho gavo his first concert as 
early ns 1793; began liis professional tours in Italy 
in 1805; in 1827 received from tho pops the order 
of the Golden Spur; in 1S28-2.9 made a great sensa¬ 
tion in llio chief towns of Austria and Germany ; 
and in 1831 created an equal furore in Paris and 
London. IIo had gambled much in youth, but he 
returned very rich Lo Italy j and ho died at Nice 
on 27th May 1840, drawing a lust bug noto on Ida 
favourite (J string. 

8co his Info in French by FJtia (1851), in Mian by 
Rruni (1873), and in German by Niggli (1882) ; also 
• - - J1 . e 1 r ”“ic (1880), 


JJXIINL \ .. » , . 

vol, ii. of Grove's Dictionary of Music ( 
From Mozart to Mario (1880). 


, and Engel's 



royal or noble personage. Tho practice of employ¬ 
ing youths of noble birth in personal attendance 
on the sovereign existed in early times among the 
Persians ami Romans, and was a special feature of 
feudal chivalry in the middle ages. The degree of 
page was preparatory to the further degrees of 
csuuire and knight. Tho practice of educating 
the higher nohiuty as p/iges at court began to 
'decline after the 15th century. _ Pages still figure, 
however, on ceremonial occasions at the chief 
courts of Europe. The Corps of Pages at 
Petersburg is a cadet school /or the Human Guards. 

Pilgct, Sir George Edward, K.C.B., was 
born at Yarmouth in 1809, and educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Cambridge, Ho took hisH.A. 
cIcwrcB ill 1831, became Follow of Cains in 1832, 
M.D, in 1838, I).C.L. Oxford and Durham, LLD. 
Edinburgh, awl F.II.H. in 1855, In 1872 ho was 
appointed regius professor of Physic m Cambridge, 
anil became K.C.B. in 1886. Sir O. i'ngefc inny 
well be regarded as a public benefactor, as having 
taken tho principal part in the^great advance that 
lms been made of lato years in tho education of 
medical practitioners.—His brother, Bill James 
Paget, hart,, was born at Yarmouth in 1814 
lie became member of tho Royal Collego of 
Silicons iu 1833, lion. Eellow in 1843, member 
of the Council in 1865, president of tho College l } 1 
187G V Riftdshawe Lecturer iu 1882- berjeant- 
fiiii'gcon to the Queen, surgeon to the Prince of 
Wales, and consulting surgeon to SC Bartholomew s 
Hospital, he was created baronet in 1871, and in 
the same vena- LL.TL of the university of Edin¬ 
burgh. Two standard works are Lectures on 
Unrated Pathology (1853; 4th cd. 1876), and 
Clinical Lectures [ 1875). He is vice-chancellor of 
the university of London, and a member of the 
Institute of Franco (Academy of Sciences). 

PligodR (a Portuguese corruption of the Persian 
but-Ah, 4 idol-temple’) w originally an Indian 
temple of the approximately pyramidnl shape 
e.swcoially cliaractcrjstio of tho Jlwivjui&n style 

(see Vol, VI. p. 199). Thus, the great pagoda at 
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Tanjore has a perpendicular part two stories in 
height, 82 feet square, and above that thirteen 
stories, forming an elongated pyramid nbopt 100 
feet high. The basement section in simple in nut* 
lines, Imt adorned by niches and pilasters; the 
pyramidal portion is somewhat elaborately sculp¬ 
tured ; mid the whole is crowned by a dome (said 
to consist of a single stone), which brings the total 
height to 190 feet. The temple stands in one of 
two great courtyards, and in tlie same court stand 
several small shrines, one of which is so beautifully 
carved (is to rival in interest the great temple. 



Pagcda at Tan j ore. 


TJie date of the latter is not certainly known, but 
is with much probability referred to tlie beginning 
of the 14fcli century. The so-called ‘ Thousand 
Pagodas 1 of Hninibaiian (q. v.) in Jura arc obviously 
modelled on Hindu originals, either Jain or liud- 
dhist. The Jhinnuse pagodas are described and 

illustrated at 
Yol. II. T>. 
565. The 
term is also 
loosely ap¬ 
plied to the 
Chinese tnn t 
or tapering 
t o \v or, of 
which tlie 
most fainon* 
was the Por¬ 
celain Tower 
of Nanking, 
described at 
Yol. III. p. 
180. This 
was erected 
in the begin¬ 
ning of the 
15th century; 
only nine of 
the j imposed 
thirteen 
stories, cased 
in white por¬ 
celain, wore 
completed, and the height never exceeded about 
2G0 feet. It was destroyed by the Teipings in 1856, 
First-class pagodas have seven, nine, or thirteen 
stones, the more numerous second -class ones 
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usually three or five. Pagodas aro occasionally 
still creeled—sometimes of iron. 

Pnlilanimr, or Palanpuh, & town of India, 

I capital of a native state /area, 3150 s<j. m. ; pop. 
234,-102) of the same name, 83 miles N. of Ahnuul- 
almd in Uombay Presidency. Pop. 17,547. The 
j Vahhmjnir ay envy com prises Pahlanpur mid twelve 
other states in tlie north of Jlombay, with an area 
of 8000 sq, m. and a po]>. (1881) of 576,178. 

Paine, Thomas, deistical and radical wriLer, 
was Imrn at Thetford in Norfolk on 2J)lh January 
1737, the son of an ex-Quakor slay maker. 11 e him¬ 
self had by turns been stay maker and marine, school¬ 
master, exciseman, and tobacconist, luid married 
twice, losing Ids first wife, and soon divorcing the 
second, when in 1774, with introductions from 
Franklin, ho sailed for Philadelphia. On 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1776 appeared his pamphlet Common Sense t 
which argued simply lmt strongly for complyLn 
independence, and which in Was) ling ton’s words, 

‘ worked a powerful change in the minds of many 
men. J His Crisis, a twelvemonth later, gave the 
battle-cry, ‘These are the limes that try men's 
souls,’ for the Americans’first victory at Trenton, 
where Paine himself was serving as a private ; and 
congress rewarded him with the post of Secretary 
In the Uoimiritfceo of Foreign Affairs. Ho hist that 
post in 1779 for divulging state secret h, hut was 
apjminted clerk of tlie Pennsylvania legislature, 
and in 1785 received from congress s:i(K)(> am] the 
confiscated farm of New Hochollo. hi 1787 lie 
returned, by Paris, to England, where in 171)1-1)2 
lie published The lights of Man^ thc inost famous 
of all the replies to HurWs Reflections upon the 
French Revolution. The work, of which a million 
and a lmlf copies were sold in England alone, 
involved many in heavy penalties; Thomas Muir, 
for instance, for circulating it got fourteen years' 
transportation. Paine, however, had slipped oil' to 
Paris, having been elected by the department of 
Pus-de-Calais its deputy to the National (Ionvoli¬ 
tion. Here he voted with the Girondists, ami at 
Louis XVJ.’s trial lie ‘alone,’ says AJadnmo do 
St a el, ‘ proposed what would have done Franco 
honour—Lire odor to the king of an asylum in 
America/ lie thereby ollended the Robespierre 
faction, and in 1791 was thrown into prison ; just 
before his arrest having written purl i. of The'A r/c 
ofltcaaoiij against A theism and against Christianity, 
ami in favour of Deism, Purl ii. appeared in 1705, 
and a portion of part ill. in 1807. Tlie hook alien¬ 
ated Washington and most of his old friends ; and it 
was not till after ail imprisonment of eleven m on lbs 
that ho was released and restored to his seal in the 
Convention. < He became, however, disgusted with 
French politics, ami occupied himself chiefly with 
the study of finance, till in 1802 lie relumed lo 
America in a ship placed at his service by President 
Jefferson. Tlis last years were nul lint I by intemper¬ 
ance, and lie died at New York on 8th June 1809. 
Iu 1815) his hones were removed by Gohbotl Gpv.) 
from New Rochelle to England ; tlioir whereabouts 
since 18-17 is unknown. ‘ Paine's ignorance, 1 says 
Leslie Stephen, ‘was vast and his language Initial; 
hut he had the gift of a true demagogue—the power 
of wielding a line vigorous English.’ 

The completes*; edition of bin works in that by Metiduin 
(flvola Hosfcun, 1850)* of his numerous hiojwiipliioH may 
he mentioned tlioso by ‘Francis Oldys’ i.e, (kiorico 
Ohnlmors, 1791), Chcethnm (1809), Rickman J81<l) ( 
Hhorwin (1819), Vulo (1811), end Jlhmohard (,l8li(l). 
Woe also Leslie Stephen’s Jfklori/ of Jhwltsk Wmutiht 
in the JCiyhtccnth Century (1880); mi arfciolo hy Moncuro 
D. Conway in the Fortnhfhlly for March JH7t); and 
Algor’s 7i 'nr/lishmen in the French Revolution (1889). 

Pains ami Penalties. See Attainjuw. 
Painted Ijiuly, Kern ISuttkuply, it. 589 , 



Chinese Pagoda of Thirteen Stories, 
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Painter, William, author of the Palace of 
Pleasure, was most probably a Kcnbisliman, and 
born about 1525, lie seems to have been master 
of ftovenoaks school abmib 15G0, bub early next 
year became Clerk of the Ordnance in the Tower, 
with a stipend of eightponco a day. He kept this 
posh all his days, married, seems to have luul a 
somewhat easy standard of honesty, grew rich, and 
bought lands. lie made his will in 1591, and died 
probably soon after. In 15G6 lie published the 
first volume of The Palace of Pleasure 1 beautified, 
udorned, and well furnished, with Pleasant Histories 
and Excellent None!Is selected out of divers good 
and com mend able authors/ the second volume, 

‘ containing manifold store of goodly Histories, 
Tragical matters, anil other Moral argument, very 
requisite for delight and profit, 1 followed in 1567. 
Of the first volume fclio principal source was the 
Jlcptameron ; of the second, Ilnndollo, through the 
medium of the French translations of Boaistuau 
and Belloforcsfc; but, in the definitive edition of the 
whole work (1575), to both parts stories wore added 
from Boccaccio, Ser Giovanni, and Sbraimroln. 
These last two at least ho must have taken directly 
from the Italian. Painter's work became exceed* 
ingly popular, and indeed was the main source 
whence many dramulistB drov their plots. Even 
in almost all Shakespeare's comedies we see the 
prevalence of the convention in early English 
comedy in favour of Italian plots, names, and 
places' Aschuiu in the Svhohnmstcr denounces 
the ‘bawdio stories . . , enchantments of Circes, 
brought out of Italic, to niarre mens numem in 
England/ and there can he little doubt that here 
lie points directly aL Painter, though he does nob 
name his bonk. Painter's English easy and un¬ 
affected, but lacks the dignity tlm reader oxpects 
of an Elizabethan. Ilis book is tho largest work 
iu prose botweon the Morle Jhirlhvr and North's 
Plutarch , hut its real importance is that it intro¬ 
duced into our literature many of the host novels 
of Boccaccio, .13 and olio, and Margaret of Navarro. 

Josoph Hnalewood edited in adminibia odition in 1813 
(2 vols.); ft later is that by Joseph Jacobs (5 vols. 1S90). 

Painter’s dolic. See Lead-poisoning. 

Painting'. It i* convenient to divide this 
slight sketch of the history of painting into two 
sections, tho first dealing with tho technical, and 
the second with the intellectual, history of tho art. 

(1) The Technical History _ of Paint in a .—The 
importance of technical conditions in the ime arts 
is due to their influence upon Llio action of the 
mind. For example, fresco-]uiiuting, if genuine, 
requires both speed and decision, oil-painting per- 
mils deliberation and correction almost without 
limit. Water-colour occupies, as to hurry, a nosi- 
tirm between the two. A technical facility allures 
tho mind in certain directions, a technical difficulty 
impedes it, and a technical impossibility, like an 
insurmountable obstacle, diverts Us energy into 
another ehaunel. Each art lias its own educational 
iulliumce on the artist who practises it. Albeit 
l)iiror was an engraver with tho burin, and ho 
carried the strictness and precision of the burin 
into his painting j Ilembrandt was au etcher, and 
he painted with an etcher's freedom; Turner was a 
wator-colour painter, ami his praetico in oil hears 
evidence of his other skill. Fresco was painted 
either from drawings or from pure imagination. 
The deliberation possible in oil 1ms led to painting 
from tho life, with its conseqneiicon of increased 
reality, hotter knowledge, and more porfecl truth. 
The Improvement in water-colour lias dono for 
landscape what oil 1ms done for the figure. As 
water-colour dries quickly it is convenient for 
(sketching from naturo, so that modern landscape- 
painters liavo been induced to study more in colour 


than their predecessors, a practice which has brought 
about a revolution in landscape-painting by taking 
it from the studio and the gallery into too open air. 

The extreme importance of technical conditions 
may he made still clearer by a reference to ilia 
sister arts. With the burin in his hand, the most 
impetuous of men must bo disciplined by the instru¬ 
ment itself till lie becomes cautions, careful, and 
methodical. A sculptor may love marble, hut ho 
does not sketch or invent in it; lie sketches in 
wax or clay. Bronze can bo cast into the most 
picturesque forms, but the granite of Egypt im¬ 
posed a severe simplicity. 

Painting was not, in its origin, an independent 
art. It was employed in subservience to sculpture, 
to architecture, and to primitive engraving quito 
unconnected with printing, lliule idols were 
coloured in imitation of life, or rude outlines in¬ 
cised in stone or wood wore filled up with spaces of 
colour sharply separated and clearly distinguished. 
The outlines might also he themselves painted ami 
then filled up with colour. Pain Ling was separated 
from sculpture ami engraving long ( before it was 
separated from hard and definite linear drawing. 
The connection of painting with the hard line is 
always evidence of a primitive condition of the art, 
either simple-minded as in early work, or affected 
in modern work as an archaic fancy, or continued 
for decorative reasons. 

The earliest painting known to ns is that of the 
ancient Egyptians, n kind of distemper or water¬ 
colour with dissolved gum. They lmd a sufficiently 
well-supplied palette, White, a light yellow, a 
duller yol low, light ml, dark reel, light Line, green, 
brown, and black appear to have com? Li luted their 
list. As for the chemical nature of those pigments, 
pure chalk supplied a white; tho Egyptians were 
acquainted with a vegetable yellow; they were 
familiar with the ochres; cinnabar was to be had in 
Ethiopia; their blue was powdered blue glass, itself 
stained with copper, aiul when mixed with yellow 
it supplied a gicon. Black was easily obtained 
from animal charcoal and other materials. It is a 
misunderstanding of Egyptian art to criticise it as 
a representation of nature; that was rendored im¬ 
possible by ignorance of perspective and other 
technical deficiencies. It was intended to be at llm 
same time a record and a decoration, and it effectu¬ 
ally answered both purposes. Ib is much too primi¬ 
tive to he artistic in the modern sense, and in facb 
tho Egyptian painters were not artists but work¬ 
men subjected to authoritative direction and to an 
excessive division of labour. Their drawing was 
manually skilful, hut limited by want of knowledge; 
tliciv colouring was simply decorative. 

Tho remains of Assyrian painting arc much less 
abundant than those of Egyptian, though it appears 
from the evidence of travellers that the Assyrians 
must have painted extensively upon internal wall- 
surfaces covorad with plaster, and also upon tiles 
built together bo ns to make more or less extensive 
compositions, The little that we know of Assyrian 
and Babylonian painting leads to the conclusion 
that it was technically not more advanced than 
that of Egypt, and resembled it in being a record 
aud a decoration ratiicr than an imitation of nature. 
Outlines were still strongly marked and adhered to, 
ami spaces wore coloured llftfcly, almost as we colour 
them in heraldic painting. The painting of those 
early times is, in principle, much the same as that 
now omployed upon playing-cards. 

The supremo position of. Groeco in the art of 
sculpture 1ms strongly predisposed many critics in 
favour of her painters, and it has long been 
believed that if wo could see their works wo should 
admire them as wo now admire Greek statues of 
the ago of Pericles, The iq aro, however, very 
good reasons for believing Dial Greek pictures, 
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even by the most famous men, would appear to 
us still primitive from the pictorial point of view, 
though it is certain that the drawing of the figures 
would be elegant and observan t. We have no 
evidence whatever in the classical paintings which 
have come down to ns that the ancients ever 
mastered the craft of painting in the modem 
sense—i.e. as an art which interprets truths of 
elfeeb and which studies not only the but 

the appearances of nature. The grout Greek 
painters must have been lino linear draughtsmen, 
and they would colour Ihoir drawings carefully; 
but all Greek art that is known to us has a clear 
and positive quality incompatible with tho rich¬ 
ness, the mystery, and the subtle visual truth of 
painting in its most advanced stages. With 
regard to the colouring of the Greeks, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds praised them for having used only four 
colours, and said that four are sufficient to make 
every combination required, Sir Joshua probably 
was thinking of liesh-colouv only, which has since 
been painted by Etfcy with very few colours. 
Macliso said of Etty that f with three colours and 
white—anything approaching to a yellow, a red, 
and a blue—he could produce a sweetly-colon red 
picture, 1 The Greeks in like manner might 
colour‘sweetly‘with few pigments, hut it is not 
possible to imitate the full colouring of the natural 
world without a complete palette. Apelles him¬ 
self eouhl not paint a primrose with yellow ochvc, 
nor a geranium with red ochre, nor in there any 
means of mixing black and white so as to imitate 
the azure of a southern sky. It is therefore of 
the greatest interest to ascertain whether the 
Greeks had a complete palette or not. Here tho 
difficulty is to know at what date each pigment 
came into use. The vague expression generally 
employed is that certain colours wero 'known to 
the ancients/ Of yellows Pliny says that Polvg- 
notua and Micoii used yellow L ochre only, ver¬ 
milion is said to have been 'first prepared by 
KaDias the Athenian five hundred years before 
the Christian era/ and minium (red lead) was 
ton* use ‘l Nicias, a painter of Athens in the 
time of Alexander. It is highly probable that 
the Greeks wonM be acquainted with Egyptian 
colours, and the Egyptians know the madder-root 
rho Tyrian purple tind Egyptian blue wore too 
famous for the Greeks to remain ignorant of them. 
Yellow and ml orpimenfc were also known to the 
ancient work I, IlUie-hlack made from burnt wine 
Ices was used by Polygnotus and Miecm, and ivory 
black is said to have been employed by Apelles, 
As for Yehiclea, there is a well-known passage in 
Pliny which Sir Jpslma Reynolds interpreted as a 
description of glazing, that is, repainting with trans¬ 
parent colours; hut it seems more probable that 
such accounts an have come down to \\h mean really 
no m oro than varnishing. The use of the word * atriv 
mentuin ’ bv I liny seems to imply that the varnish 
darkened the picture, which it would do if it were 
not colour [css. ft is generally behoved now that 
the works of the Greek pain Lei s were executed in 
cits temper and varnished afterwards, except their 
encaustic pictures, tediously executed with melted 
colours. Distemper or tempera (the Italian word 
for the same thing) is a kind of painting in which 
opaque colours, ground in water, arc mixed with 
any kind of thin glue or white or yolk of egg with 
vinegar, believe that the Greeks possessed 

oils and viumshcs, but there is no evidence that 
they ever practised whafc we call oil-painting. 
However, a tempera picture protected by a coat 
of oil-varnish is distinguishable from an oil-paint- 

X?- A » t0 thei >- plotlo, lho 
probability rs that the extremely restricted list of 
pigments winch has ‘icon ftltribuleil Co them wne n, 

matter of cIiojcq rather than of necessity for con¬ 


ventionally under-coloured work, or they may have 
begun their paintings with very fow colours, as 
Titian did alter wards, and finished them with a 
fuller palette. 

Tor a study of Roman painting onr materials aro 
much nioro abundant. Wc have no important 
works by famous artists, hub there is an ample 
supply of such ordinary painting as was applied to 
the decoration of houses and tombs ; and from this 
we may infer at least tho technical condition of 
higher art. The variety of pigments was evidently 
sufficient to give a full scale oFcoloUring by mixture 
or superposition, and, as oils and varnishes wore 
known, it might have been possible for oil-painting 
to ariBe under Lho Cmsars. Everything was ready 
for it as everything avhs ready for printing, yet the 
final step was not taken, The art of tempera or 
size-nainting remained technically much what it 
had been before, except that there may have lmen 
greater freedom in execution and in choice of 
subject. Classical taste in painting continued 
with n tradition of old methods for a considerable 
time after the introduction of Christianity, mid 
even when tho mule figure was no longer a subject 
of study tempera painting was still practised, 
though more sillily than in classic Limes. The 
distance from the painters of Pompeii to mcdimval 
work is marked by more than a technical decline. 

In reading histories of painting wo may be on 
our guard against the careless ami inaccurate em¬ 
ployment of the word ‘ fresco/ It really means 
painting on fresh plaster— Le, on plaster Limb is 
still wot j but the word is inuccuratcly used for 
paintings on dry plaster also. The practice of 
painting on Avails covered with plaster is as old 
as ancient Assyria, and it bus been believed that 
the ancient Greeks understood true fresco, princi¬ 
pally oil the strength of ail expression of Plutarch, 
epti hvAfvcois zoymphein , f to paint on a wet ground/ 
Vitruvius, too, speaks of ft wet ground, and, al¬ 
though ho docs not directly say Lhat it was pain led 
upon ic/icji wet, ho says that, so prepared, it was 
fib for pictures, and that colours on it aro perman¬ 
ent. This permanence of the colours is tho char¬ 
acteristic ol true fresco. Unfortunately, Plutarch 
compares painting on the wot with encaustic as 
evanescence to permanence, 

Whatever may ho tho real antiquity of true 
fresco, it is certainly a much older process than 
oil-painting, It was understood and practised in 
Italy in the middle ages, when mural painting in 
cllindies was already in great request. The pro¬ 
cess is as follows : On the second coat of ordinary 
mortar is spread a coat of lino old lime mixed witli 
well-sifted river sand. In a few hours (say from 
three to six, according to temperature) this begins 
to dry, and the work of i minting must be com¬ 
pleted before the drying begins, consequently n 
small surface of plaster is laid at a time, ‘All 
honest and conscientious fresco-pahitom, such us 
Antonio Yencziano, resisted the tcmpl-aLion to re¬ 
touch on Lho dry plaster; hut tho careless or tho 
incompetent could not resist, though Midi retaiirli- 
ing is simply cheating, as it is really not in fresco, 
and not permanent. 

The technical process of fresco was well under¬ 
stood in Italy whilst art itself was still in a 
primitive condition. Gunabuc, Taddeo Gaddi, and 
Giotto, with many less known men, painted in 
fresco^ as well as in tempera, so tlmt all tlm 
technical part of the craft aviik a matter of ancient 
tradition when Raphael and Michael Angelo look 
it up on their own account, and brought to it far 
greater powers of mind. To appreciate the pro¬ 
gress made before these great men it is necessary 
only to refer to the still 1 and mindless Eyzantino 
art from which that of Cimabuc was already a 
partial emancipation. 
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After the invention of oil-painting fclio incon¬ 
veniences of fresco wore more strongly felt, and 
many artists turned away from it to the new 
process. ^ True fresco cannot he retouched ; it has 
to ho ^ninled darker than tho artist’s intention, as 
it lightens in drying, and it must ho painted from 
sketches or cartoons. On the other hand, it is 
luminous and lias no gloss, and so is suitable for 
mural decoration. Raphael seems to have liked 
fresco and oil equally well. Michael Angelo greatly 
preferred fresco, as hotter suited to his powers 
Leonardo da Vinci painted his great mural work, 

1 The Last Supper,’ in oil, though fresco must have 
naturally suggested itself. 

Many modern attempts to revive fresco have 
hcon made in Europe. They have rarely been 
successful, and have especially failed in tho Houses 
of Parliament, whore many works have decayed 
prematurely, Modern failures have led to the 
adoption of a process on dry plaster, fixed after¬ 
wards with water-glass in spray, us in Macliso's 
largo works in the Royal Gallery ; hat this is nob 
Absolutely durable. The host substitute for true 
fresco appears to bo Mr Gauthier Parry’s ‘spirit 
fresco,' employed by Sir "Frederick Leighton for his 
large compositions at South Kensington. These 
are pointed with a spirit medium on dry morlar. 
In France a substitute for fresco has been found in 
painting on canvas with a dead surface, the canvas 
being afterwards fastened to the wall with white 
load. True fresco may now be considered almost a 
dead art. 

Tho next stop of importance in the history of art 
is the discovery, or earliest known practice, of what 
wo call 1 oil-painting,' which includes the nso of 
varnishes during the progress of the work. This 
has heon generally assigned to John Van Eyck, 
who was horn about liWl) j but it is now behoved 
that his elder brother llubcrb may lmvo m equal if 
not ft hotter claim, Doth certainly worked in 
the now method, and John continued it after Ids 
brother^ death. Since then the pracfcico of oil- 
painting and of varnish-painting has been carried 
without interruption down to our own lime, and, 
though it 1ms undergone much technical develop¬ 
ment, it remains essentially distinguished from 
tempera by tho mixture of oil or varnish with the 
colours themselves and hy the consequences in 
execution to which this mixture has led. The 
brothers Van Eyck them solves wore far from 
anticipating the future freedom and power of oil- 
painting, Their work was beautifully executed ! 
in a smooth and simple way, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of small cracks, it 1ms lasted wonderfully; 
but thoir careful rendering of detail belongs to the 
infancy of art. An Italian student of painting, 
An Lone!lo da Medina, stayed in Flanders for some 
time and worked under John Van Eyck. lie after¬ 
wards returned to Italy hy way of Venice, and from 
him the knowledge of Lho now method spread to 
Florence, and thenco to the other cities of Italy. 
The date of Antonollo’s death, which occurred in 
Venice, is not precisely known, hut appeal's to have 
been in the last years of the 15th century. 

It way be convenient to remember that the year 
\5U0 saw the practice of oil-painting inudy estab¬ 
lished in the north and south of Europe, It did 
not immediately win the absolute pre-eminence 
that it has subsequently attained. Michael Angelo 
expressed a contempt for it which was probably 
due lo the fact that its full powers were not yet 
developed by Ills neighbours. Tho fame of Raphael 
as an artist is duo lo other qualities thnnthe 
technical merit of his oil-painting, which reiindued 
comparatively primitive. The curliest practice of 
oil-painting was dependent upon the luminous 
quality of tho ground showing through the colours; 
ami, although the early oil-painters manifested a 

workman-liko skill in dealing with their materials, 
they displayed no power of handling. The manual 
precision of Albert Diner has never been surpassed, 
yet Ins work ns a pointer is primitive. Roman 
painters of the time of Michael Angelo might use 
oil as a convenience, but they could nave expressed 
themselves as completely in fresco or tempera, 
When we come to die Venetian school the ca.se is 
very different. There was a harmony between the 
technical methods of oil and the genius of tho 
Venetians which led to the highest technical 
cxcelloncc. Van Eyck and life followers, both in 
Flanders and Italy, painted upon a transparent 
monochrome. Titian used a substantial dead¬ 
colonring in which be could make whatever altera¬ 
tions ho chose, and afterwards worked upon that 
hy successive glazings till lie obtained the utmost 
richness of quality, The notion that Titian lmd 
Rome secret that died with him may be dismissed 
os purely fanciful, Ilis method of painting is well 
known, and life superiority to his imitators may be 
accounted for hy his natural genius and by favour¬ 
able) circumstances. Ilis master, Bellini, drew 
carefully anti coloured well, but his work is still 
primitive, because it is still coloured drawing. In 
Titian's painting tho dillevont kinds of technical 
knowledges arc so completely fused together that 
lie is nob the draughtsman who colours, hub the 
painter. The name is true of Giorgione, almost 
equally gifted, but less favoured than Titian in 
tlio circumstances of Iris lifo. 

Rubens was a great master of tlio technique of 
painting in another way. IIo painted much in 
transparent or semi-transparent colours over a first 
painting in transparent brown monochrome \ bub, 
instead of leaving tho lights thin that the white 
ground might show through a* in tlm practice of 
tho early Flemish pain ter a, Rubens loaded his 
lights with thick opaque colour. His way of 
painting was technically very systematic, which 
permitted an extreme rapidity. There is evidence 
that ho followed the early practice of mixing 
varnish with his colours, at least when transparent 
and for linear sketching with tho brush. Tho 
technical execution of Velasquez is a model of 
excellence in the use of both transparent and 
opaque colours and in variety of handling. It is 
not ho methodical as that cf Rubens, being always 
subordinated to tho artistic intention of the 
painter. 

Tlie most perfect works on a small scale have 
hitherto been those of the Dutch painters, Teniers, 
Torburg, Mctsii(or Matsys), Mans, Peter tie Hooch, 
and many otkora of the same school. Thoir method 
of painting was almost universally to begin with 
a transparent brown monochrome on which they 
painted the shadows thinly, giving move substance 
and opacity to the lights. lieiug limited in their 
aims, and painting chioily wlmfc they could see 
around them and study at their own convenience, 
they attained ft high degree of technical excellence. 
Their drawing is almost invariably careful and 
true, and their colouring harmonious, whilst the 
quality of their textures is often inimitable. 

The practice of modern artists is always founded 
upon that of one or other of the musters wo have men¬ 
tioned. Thore are not very many ways of painting, 
or if they seem to ho many they arc reducible to a 
few very simple principles. The early method of 
giving luminous quality to the lights by letting 
the white ground show through them is seldom 
followed in these days, but it has been resorted to 
occasionally. Tlio practico of Kubeiif^ by winch 
the shadows arc painted thinly and the lights more 
thickly, is much commoner in the modem schools. 
ReynoldB, who painted first a strong dead-colour 
with few colours and glazed upon it afterwards, 
worked on the principle) of Titian. Lapcleeer'a 
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practice ww) essentially that of tho Flemish school, 
ami Mcissotiier’s (in his best works) thftb of tho 
Patch. Turner approached much in ore nearly to 
the Venetian practice than to that of Rubtinfl, fishe 
dead-colonred broadly and afterwards painted in 
detail on the do ml-colour, using glazes and scumbles 
(opaque colour used thinly); but Turner’s practice 
was complex, as he often had recourse to water- 
colour in bis oil-pictures, and finally loaded his 
lights. Ingres, the leader of the classical French 
school, was a close follower of Raphael. It is 
difficult to point to any real technical originality in 
modern art, unless it he the use of thick pigments 
in the Trench school (called in French, plcme pdtc) 
introduced by Decamps, and often exaggerated by 
liia imitators. Tho novelty hero was, however, 
rather in the brush-work than in the \meof thick 
pigments themselves. Many French artists lmvo 
also blurred fclieir outlines in revolt against the 
clear definition of the classical school, hut the 
originality was rntlicrin thonmmicr of doing it than 
in the mere softening of the outlines, as Titian, 
Correggio, Reynolds, ami others Jiad already care¬ 
fully avoided the early hardness of definition. 

Although the technical methods of oil-painting 
are few and have now been known for centuries, 
the varieties of quality which result From individual 
genius are almost as numerous, ns artists them¬ 
selves. They cannot be explained without ex¬ 
amples; but it may he said generally that, as dillbr- 
eut violinists elicit different qualities of tono from 
the same instrument, so the idiosyncrasy of painters 
produces now results with old colours and old pro¬ 
cesses. It is in this way, and not by the invention 
of novel methods, that the art continually renovates 
it sol f. 

Oil-painting now holds the first place on account 
of its convoirieuco, os it permits of infinite delibera¬ 
tion and alteration, and also on account of its great 
power and truth in imitating tho textures and tones 
of nature. Hub the true successor of fresco in 
modern times is water-colour. It resembles fresco 
very closely by its rapidity ami by tho absence of 
gloss, though it cannot replace fresco in mural 
decoration. Water-colour, as a process, is much 
moro ancient than oil, having .been extensively 
employed in various ways during ancient and 
incdimvnl times; but the method of using it that 
gives the process its present intellectual value is 
essentially modem and English, dating from the 
early years of the lOLh century. The practice of 
the'18 th century led up to ifc by tho use of broad 
washes in sepia or in neutral tint, afterwards moro 
or less coloured, an adaptation of the Dutch and 
Flemish practice in oil-painting, except that the 
finished result stopped very far short of full colour. 
The water-colour of the present day has discarded 
the monochrome wash, beginning with pale washes 
in colour, and working from light to dark. In its 
perfection modem water-colour is distinguished by 
extreme freshness and brilliancy. It is important 
not only as an in dependent art, but by its great 
influence on modern oil-painting. The majority of 
oil-p a inters have themselves employed water-colour 
as an auxiliary for studies, especially in landscape, 
and much of the light and air in modern nil-paint nig 
may bo attributed to its influence. ’\Vuter-colour, 
in our own century, lifts proved ft compensation for 
our failure in tho attempted revival of fresco. 
Though apparently of inferior importance, because 
practised on u small scale, It has taught what fresco 
taught and more, as it lias educated us in land¬ 
scape, Improvements in the materials of wutor- 
cdour have led some of its practitioners to attompl, 
rivalry with the force of oil, which is unnecessary, 
as oil must over remain tho more powerful medium 
of the two, and water-colour Ims its own superi¬ 
orities in freshness and delicacy. There does not 


seem to bo any probability that either of the two 
arts will ever lie replaced by a now discovery as 
tempera was superseded by oil, nor is it likely Unit 
the technical methods will be improved, There is 
room for improvement in a stricter abstinence 
from the use of ovaucscont or destructive colours ; 
but unfortunately very few artists trouble them¬ 
selves to secure the permanence of their works. 

'Water-colour was despised in France until the 
fall of the second empire; but the example of 
English artists lias led the French to the study of 
it, find now many of them pursue it with succors. 
Their methods of work are usually very Rimplo and 
direct, and their influence is almost exclusively in 
favour of freshness and decision, 

(2) The Intellectual History of Tainting .—Under 
the Egyptian dynasties painters were recorders of 
events and decorators ; in Assyria they illuminated 
a sorb of pictorial history of royal deeds. In both 
these cases there could be very little room for the 
exercise of individual intellect in the artist, who 
was .seldom more than a manual workman, laying 
on colour according to methods prescribed for him 
by authority. Even in Greece we have evidence 
that the manual skill of artists was despised as 
handicraft by the class of gentlemen and scholars; 
however, Greek painters of eminence attained indi¬ 
vidual distinction, cam! such a complete degree of 
personal emancipation that they were free to 
exercise whatever intellectual power they possessed. 
There is not much expression in Greek sculpture, 
but there is some, ami what them is proves quite 
sulUcieutly that the Bubble and acute intellect of 
Greece could express itself in art as effectually as 
in literature. What remains to us of Greek and 
Roman caricature is good evidence (if faculties that 
might have exercised themselves, by an alliance 
with n higher form of art, in wluit wo now call 
genre-painting. Still, wu have no direcL proof (hat 
the line arts m Greece ever really were intellectu¬ 
ally so great as her poetry, her philosophy, ami her 
drama. In the dec fine or classical art wo'/inc? little 
more than the current production of an inferior 
class of men for the adornment of habita¬ 
tions or tombs. The beginnings of Christian art, 
stiff in design and laboriously ornamental, give 
hardly any evidence of intellect; tho artists who 
produced that art wore in a condition of mental 
servitude, like that of the men who now manufac¬ 
ture holy icons in Russia, and who are the direct 
descendants of tho early llyzantino school. As tho 
line ails became gradually onlunoipitted from tho 
thraldom of sacerdotal authority intellectual power 
began to show itself, and, at length, when tho 
human mind was stimulated in ho many directions 
by the great outburst of tho lie i missai ice, the art of 
painting had its full share iu the general activity, 
and assumed a place by tho side of literature 
which it lias over since maintained. NovertiudesH, 
the necessity for high uuuiual accomplishment amt 
technical mastery must always, in painting, give 
an advantage to the workman over the thinker; 
and so we find, as in many Dutch pictures, that 
clover representations of the most commonplace 
subjects preserve their value though almost ilissti- 
tulo of mind. Thorn can ho no more striking con¬ 
trast than that between a Dutchman toiling for nix 
weeks on the representation of a besom and Michael 
Angelo painting a prupliet in half a day ; yet 
the Dutchman is immortal too. The intellectual 
progress of art has been marked by Urn extension 
of its sympathies. Under fflirmtinnity tho art of 
painting began again from the beginning, without 
either technical or intellectual preparation. Tts 
first awakening of sympathy is with the human 
side of Christianity, the love of mother and child, 
the sufferings! of the cruel lied Christ, tho sorrow' 
ami bereavement of the disciples. As religious art 
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advances, its mental progress is shown by the 
increasing importance given to the human side of 
its subjects and the diminution of ornament in 
dross, .till at length the dresses become simple 
draperies, almost without jewels or embroidery, 
and the charm of the work lies in the beauty 
or nobility of the faces ami the dignity of tlio 
attitudes. With the Italian Renaissance the art of 
painting made a great intellectual advance by its 
sympathy with what was then llio new activity of 
acholarsbip. Raphael was, if not lnniBelf a scholar, 
the inti male friend of scholars, working constantly 
under their influcuco; besides which he was an 
architect and an archrrologist. The selection of 
' The School of Athena * as the subject of one 
of the most important mural pictures in the 
Vatican is most sigiulicanl. Ju Leonardo da Vinci 
the artistic is united to the scientific intellect; 
in Rubens it is united to the broadest culture of 
the scholar and the man of the world. Rembrandt 
may nob have been a learned man, but few authors 
or artists have shown more sympathy with <11 Heront 
classes, or have discerned so well the dignity that 
may belong to the learned or the unlearned, to the 
rich or the poor. The pictures and etchings nf 
biblical subjects by KcmormuU bring them nearer 
to us by their homely truth than the ideal concep¬ 
tions of Raphael. Surely we cannot refuse tho 
title 4 inlellecUml * to an art which contains a 
Philosophy at once so comprehensive and so ripe. 
Tho faculties of Tonior.s mid Os hid o are narrower 
and lower, yet even in their works there is a 
sympathy with the humbler classes which has 
lasted down to the art of our own day, which was 
lively in the art of Wilkie, and is graver and more 
profound in the work of Israels. 

All portrait-painting of any importance has en- 
(lenvoured not only to copy tho features, hut to 
express as much as possible of the mind ; and the 
kunwlodgowo derive from historians and biographers 
is felt to ho incomplete until wo have referred 
to the canvases of Bomo observant eon temporary 
artist, some Holbein, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Rey¬ 
nolds, or Raeburn, Even in these days of photo¬ 
graphic invention the portrait-painter keeps Iris 
place, great portraits arc painted still, and future 
Htudonts of history will not he satisfied with the 
photograph alone/but will go for the intellectual 
element to tho canvases nf a Millais nr a Ihmnat. 
Closely connected with portraiture is the art which 
observes and records the passing phases of social 
life, an art which reached perfection in the IStli 
century in the strongly characterised and too 
truthful pictures of Hogarth, Tho representation 
of contemporary life, in drawing-rooms and else¬ 
where, 1ms been actively pursued down to our own 
day in all the leading schools of Europe, and is 
now practised more than over, especially in France, 
■where the artists arc tempted by the elegance of 
modern interiors and the grace of feminine cos¬ 
tumes. 

Tn the Ifltli century there has nfao lieon much 
retrospective painting, particularly of the 18th 
century, and lliis has led to a voiy close and min¬ 
ute study of that century by Leslie in England, 
Moisflomor and (!6rfnne in France, and many other 
artists of ability. 'I’lie retrospective tendency nf 
our own time has been strongly manifested in 
other ways. The modern interest in the past has 
been shown by much ‘ historical * painting on in* 
siillieient data representing personages whoso por¬ 
traits wo do not possess, in buildings that have 
loft no Lmeo, and engaged in action* known tons 
only hy tho meagre narrative of sonic chronicler. 
AvL of this kind possesses no real historical interest, 
though it may display considerable artistic ability, 
Of lata years it has iieon in a great measure super* 
Boded by arclueologiea! painting, skilfully pmctiaeil 


by Mr Alma Tadcnm and his followers, whoso 
, object is tn revive the past for us in its details as it 
really was by representing everyday life without 
much pretence to the portraiture of individuals or 
the recording of particular events. This kind of 
painting has brought the art nearer than over to 
the spirit of scholarship. No doubt the special 
interest of it is outside of artistic interest, but 
tliore is no reason why archaeological pictures 
should not he as beautifully drawn, as well com¬ 
posed, and as richly coloured as any others. 

A sketch of tho history of painting would not be 
complete without fiomo notice of the way in which 
landscape bccrimo a speciality. Rude and childish 
landscape backgrounds iuo found oven in Assyrian 
art, they are nut uncommon in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, anil they attained a considerable degree 
of freedom and observation in tho backgrounds of 
the paintings at Pompeii. After the death of 
classic art, painting began again from its Umt 
rudiments in the ornamental art of the middle 
ages, and the study of landscape soon revived in 
the backgrounds of religious pictures. Mcdimvnl 
landscape lasted down to Rnnhacl, who wits him¬ 
self essentially a niediieval landscape-pain ter, 
especially in his early works. Tho general char¬ 
acteristics of that kind nf landscape aie clear 
atmosnlicre, pure skies, either cloudless or with a 
few white clouds, pale blue distances with hills, 
green foregrounds, and almost in variably one or 
more well-kept buildings. Trees in the foreground 
are usually slender, with thin twigs and few leaves 
visible almost separately against the sky ; in the 
distance Llioy may he more massive. Water is 
usually calm in ponds or winding rivers, or Berene 
in distant sen. Rocks occur in mcdiiuval land¬ 
scape, but are seldom accurately represented, the 
mediiuval ignorance of rocks having even persisted 
in Leonardo da Vinci notwithstanding his scientific 
genius. In the backgrounds of Albert Diirer all 
Kinds of objects are observed arid set down as in a 
catalogue j tie perceived the grandeur of mountains, 
the abundance of forest trees, the picturesque 
beauty of meilircvftl towns, and he Look an interest 
in all the deto.il h of the foreground ; but he never 
fused his details into one connected whole; he never 
saw nature with the oyoof a landscape-pain tor; ho 
had no sense of atmosphere or effect, The begin¬ 
ning of the modern landscape spirit is to bo sought 
for in Venice, Titian made many studies of land¬ 
scape, find, although in his pen-drawings there is no 
recognition of local colour and very little effect, 
there is a remarkable sense of grandeur rimlafine 
grasp of lioldo scenory, not in detail merely, hub as 
n whole. In his painted landscape backgrounds 
Titian goes still further and attempts transient 
ofleets, showing himself a true precursor of the 
modern landscape-painters. Tintoretto occasionally 
exercised his magnificent powers in the same direc¬ 
tion, The most influential of professed landscape- 
painters was Claude, lie had not ilia power of the 
Venetians, hut lie had a tenderness and charm, and 
a sense of grace and beauty, that won, the hearts 
of contemporaries and have since maintained the 
celebrity of his imino, though it is easy for criticism 
to point out deficiencies of knowledge, Unlike 
Diirer, Claude saw naturo, nob in details, hut 
synthetically in complete pictures full of atmo¬ 
sphere ami light. Salvator llosn and Guspnrd 
1 mgliet (or Poussin) maintained a grandeur of con¬ 
ception and style in landscape which, in spite of 
a certain remoteness from pure nature, tell effectu¬ 
ally in picturc-gallorios even at the present day, ( 

The same may he Raid of Gainsborough, whilst 
Wilson perpetuated in England a feeling for land¬ 
scape akin to the amenity of Claude, Cozens and 
Giifcin had the old breadth and serenity of concep¬ 
tion, with a more modem view of nature, and 
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Turner did not manifest much personal independ¬ 
ence until lie had first studied and imitated the old 
master* particularly Claude. Indeed, he is much 
more closely connected Avifcli the past than with the 
future of landscape-pain fcing> He hud tJio deepest 
respect for the older masters, whom ho hoth studied 
aiiu imitated, yet ho founded no school ami lias 
had little influence on the art of England and none 
on that of continental Europe. Constable, on the 
other hand, who during his lifetime was a less 
celebrated artist, has htul a very far-reaching lu¬ 
ll uenee. The freshness and originality of his v iew of 
nature, less poetical and imaginative than Turner’s, 
hut nearer to rustic reality, determined the future 
direction of that French rustic school which in its 
turn has influenced all the schools of Europe. 
Whilst England lias had her poet landscape- 
painter in Turner, Franco hos had hors in Corot, 
a painter of at least equal celebrity, though of 
much narrower range. Irilra Turner, Corot founded 
liis art oil the study of Claude, but won public 
favour late in life by a delicacy of sentiment 
which was his own. ilia subjects wore simple aiul 
his affects cliose/i so as to avoid strong colouring, 
but lie composed beautifully and was a master of 
quiet grays, pale yellows, and browns. 

Biuec the middle of the 10th century landscape- 
painting, both in oil and water-colour, has been 
actively pursued all over Europe. Every class 
of scenery has found its interpreters. Scotland has 
been painted effectively by Horatio MacCulluch, 
Sam Bough, Mr Peter Graham, Mr Colin Hunter, 
and many others. A severely accurate and scientific 
spirit was imported into English landscape by Mr 
Cooke and Mr Brett. The I reach landscape of the 
present day is usually marked hy simplicity of sub¬ 
ject, breadth of treatment, and truth of tone, with¬ 
out much accuracy of detail. Marino painters in 
<i\\ countries appear to concentrate their attention 
more than their predecessors upon the sea itself, 
and both English, French, aiul American artists 
have produced remark able studies of waves. 

A sketch of the history of painting seems to 
require a brief outline ot the sects which have 
divided artists. The chief of these have been the 
Classics, the Romantics, the Realists, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and the Impressionists. The classical 
aim was the pursuit of the ideal, which was be¬ 
lieved to be otic and to liftvc been attained by 
Raphael; this school was represented by the 
French painter Ingres, The Romantics desired 
freedom from the classical restraint, and liberty 
to illustrate all literature and nil history that 
interested them in their own ways their great 
man was Eugfcnc Delacroix. The doctrine of the 
Realists is the right to represent persons anti things 
as they are without beautifying them hy idealisa¬ 
tion. ‘This doctrine was at one time represented 
by the French painter Courbet; hut, in fact, there 
was a groat deal of downright realism long before 
liis time, as we find ib in Velasquez, Item bran (It, 
Teniers, Ostade, Hogarth, and many others, who 
have redeemed the ugliness of a subject by the 
intelligence of their treatment and tire force of 
their execution. Even in the case of Courbet 
himself we now easily see that, although lie affected 
to tako nature exactly as it is, he displayed the 
wilfulncss and the style of an artist. English Pie- 
Rnplmelitism was nob alone in iLs return to tlio 
painstaking imitation of detail which marked tho 
practice of Raphaels predecessors. Like the con¬ 
tinental movements in the same direction, it was 
a return to patient analysis, and had «a disciplinary 
value; but the accumulation of artistic experience 
was too much for it. After Titian, Velasquez, and 
Reynolds, it is not possible to bind down the art 
oE painting permanently to the minute pmctico of 
the early masters. Intellectually the movement 


was of mom importance, as ib favoured tho choice 
of noble subjects. Impressionism (inserts the im¬ 
portance of visual truth as opposed to more truth of 
fact, and aflinns that painting might not to represent 
what is, biit what appears. Impressionism is also 
opposed to the abstract rendering of this or lb at 
quality )■ it requires a synthesis of all visible qualities 
as they strike the eye together. The Impressionists 
claim severnt great artist* especially Turner and 
Constable, as their predecessors. They are equally 
opposed to tho detail of the minute painters and to 
the hard, clear, linear definition of tlio classical 
school* There can he nodonlit that theoretically 
they have right on theiv side, hut in practice then- 
art is often unsatisfactory, as it req uiica the happiest 
ami most rapid sketching to ho successful, with 
great certainty in selection and perfect truth of 
tone. 

Tim present state of the art of painting is one of 
complete freedom from all the former restraints of 
religious or classical authority. Tho lino arts am 
as free as the sciences, and, although less exclusively 
devoted than men of science to the pursuit of natural 
truth, con temporary pain Lera all owl refer to until re 
for everything, Tlio consequence is a |KUvailing 
freshness in the modem schools, and it is also 
certain tlmb manual skill has never been so general 
as it is now. On the other hand, tho intensity of 
the commercial struggle amongst tho great multi¬ 
tude of artists is certainly nob favourable either to 
learning or to refinement and ills doubtful whether 
painting makes any advance in taste and culluro 
corresponding to the increase of its productiveness 
or the extension of Us Holds of study. 

Uftronolotjij, —The extent of the subject renders 
| laconic treatment necessary. Arehaio Greek thaw¬ 
ing, marked by want of proportion, especially 
in iliiclcuesu of limb* Intis in vaao-pninting 
throughout the ftth imutmty n.tk mid taler. Yti 
5 tli century be tier drawing on many vumc.h ; in 
■Itii century it is often learned and beautiful, ns 
on Cftinirufl vase (British Museum), eonleinpomry 
with Frofcogoncs. Altitudes then easy and grace¬ 
ful, faces shown in all positions ; /1th am l .Rh 
centuries itc. golden age ^ of antique painting, 
including ApollodoniH, Zeuxis, Farrliasius, Apollon, 
FnlyguoLus, and Micun. Rouuiuh impelled Greek 
pictures and took up painting hy imitation. Roman 
painter Lndiu* (Aiigwtian age) anticipated (•iriuria 
in choice of subjects. Fainting* preserved at 11 or- 
culanciini and Fompcii, and in Imlbs of Titus, 
belong nearly to Christian era, some earlier, oilier# a 
few years later. Pompeian painting shown interest 
in ordinary life and in landscape, Olansieul art is, 
in feeling and principle, prolonged fur six centuries 
in the service of Christianity. 

Tho middle ages are divided by Wollmumi into 
(1) Early, from 700 to 050 A.n,; R2) Romanesque, 
from 950 to 1250 A.n. ; (3) Gothic, from 1250 In I'100 
A. I). Thus the three periods are 250, 500, and 150 
years. Throughout these ages, speaking generally, 
the human motive of art is religions, and ils 
artistic motive is ornament. In the middle ages 
lignre design began again from a barbarous infancy, 
it Icing necessary for the representation of religions 
personages. From Sth ti> RRh century childish 
drawing and gaudy colouring prevailed throughout 
Europe. In 13th sonic partial improvement takes 
place, and in 14th tho advance is remarkable when 
Claes Sluter cawed his life-like statues. Brothers 
Van Eyck (q.v.) horn in this century. 

The lC5t.li century is the time of transition from 
the art of the middle ages loan improved cruft of 
drawing and painting preparatory to the Renais¬ 
sance. Improvement sinniRaucous in Flanders 
and Italy.. Van Eyck*H work known in southern 
Europe, his influence only technical, and soon died 
out in Flanders iUelf, Roger van dor AYoydon 
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(Hied 1464) worked differently, lifiring stayed in 
Italy mid exercised much influence in Flanders and 
Germany. His pupil, linns Mending, died 1495. 

i The lOLh century is remark aide for its exten¬ 
sion of the subject-mailer of painting, Before 
1500 the art is chiefly coniinccl to religious suhjecLs 
and portraits, afterwards ifc includes more of what 
we now call genre—a change associated with the 
name of Quentin Massys {1490-1530). The mule in¬ 
troduced into Flemish art from Italy by Jan Gossurfc 
(died 1532). After Lliis date Flemish painters went 
much to Italy, which produced a hybrid school 
called the 1 Italianised Flemings ’—c.g. Miclmel 
Coxis {1499-151)2), spout many years in Italy. The 
first Flemish school, now at an end, was influential 
in Germany ; Huger van dor Way don had German 
pupils. Cologne and Nuremberg wore active centres. 
Martin fitoh Align nor lived in Rhineland in tho 15th 
century, lbum Ilolhein the older, of Augsburg, 
lived in 15th and Kith centuries, Ilis famous son, 
Hans (1498-1543), represents the perfection of Ger¬ 
man realism in portrait. Albert 1 Hirer (1471-1528) 
stands for Germany, coming out of, hub not yet 
delivered from, the middlo ages. Uis con temporary, 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), was like Piivor, labori¬ 
ous and productive. I)i\rcv visited Venice 1506, and 
was admired for his'Hkill (particularly by Giovanni 
Bellini), lmt had little influence. German hardness 
and minuteness of finish culminated in the coin- 
pnmllvoly mindless urb of Douhov (1085-1747). 

Italian painting is minutely divided into local 
schools, and these again chronologically into three 
or four stages of development, Masters of 14bh 
century divided into Tuscans, Sienese, Bolognyao, 
Paduan, and Neapolitan; those of tho 15th into 
Tuscan, Umbrian, Paduan, Veronese, Milanese, 
Venetian; those of the 10th arc headed by the 
well-known great individualities. The schools 
allect each other— o.g. ib is diflioult to disengage 
Homan and Florentine art, whilst the Umbrian 
school gave strength to Home. The following list 
gives the most famous names. 

14 th Century — Tuscans ,—Giotto {1276-1336), 
Taddeo Gaddi (1300-66), Orcagna (died before 
1370). Sictme .—Duccio (still living in 1339), 
Angelico (1387-1455). 

ISih Century —Tuscans .—Paolo Uccello (fl. 14.00- 
7D), Masaccio (1402-28), Filippo Lippi (1412-00), 
Ghirlamlajo (1449-1)3). Umbrians.— Pietro della 
Franccsm (living 1494), Giovanni Snnti (died 
1594), Pietro Pomgino (1440-1524). Bolognese.— 
Fraucia (1450-1517). Paduans .—AndreaMantegna 
(1431-1506). Venetians .—Anlonello da Messina 
(1414-93), Gentile Bellini (1421-1507), Giovanni 
Bellini (1426-1616). 

K'dh Century—The Great Masters .—Leonardo da 
Vinci (1452-1519), Michael Angelo (1475-1563), 
Raphael (1483-1520), Correggio (1494-1534), Gior¬ 
gione (1478-1511), Titian (1477-1576), TintoroL 
(1512-91), Paul Veronese(1530-88). Other Italians 
of eminent, bub not of supreme, rank in the lGlh 
century are Luini (living 1500-30), Uniterm <1500- 
66), Aridtca del Sarto (1488-1530), ficbftwfcteno 
del Piumho (c. 1485-1547), Palma Tccchio (c. 
1480-1528), Moroni ( 0 . 1525-78). 

In the north of Europe thoie was n now develop* 
ment occupying tho 17th century. In tho year 
1UU0 Rubens was an accomplished artist (died 
1640), Snyders (1579-1637) his most powerful 
coil temporary, and Van Dyck (15094641) his 
most eminent scholar. David Teniers, the father 
(1582-1049), was eclipsed by David Teniers, the 
son (1610-94) j the latter gave genre-painting a 
firm position. Gonzales Corpic* (1014-84) was 
a portrait-painter. Passing to Holland we find 
Frans Hals, a contemporary of tho older Teniers 
(1584-1666), and a painter of remarkable certainty 
und spirit. Tho greatest of the Dutchmen, Item- 


brand b, belonged entirely to the 17tli century 
(1607-69). The fame of Rembrandt has greatly 
increased during the 10th century, and so 1ms that 
of Frans Hals, Rembrandt luul distinguished 
pupils, like Dow and Flinch, and he inlTueneeil 
many artists. Terlmrg, genre-painter, was Hem* 
brandtVi contemporary (1608-81), also Mcdsu (1615- 
58). These carried genre-painting to perfection. 
Landscape also prospered in Rembrandt's time, 
chief representatives being Ruisdael (e. 1028-82) 
ami Hob hem a. 

In Spain a primitive school was founded ns early 
as 1450. In the 10th century local schools developed 
themselves. Eminent foreign artists visited Spain 
and worked there, as in England. Of the Spaniards 
themselves, few have become celebrated out of their 
own country. Ford's list includes only thii'ly-seven 
names; tho National Gallery only seven, "and of 
these one was a Greek. Only five Spanish artists 
am represented in the Louvre. The fame of the 
school is duo almost entirely to Velasquez (1609- 
lGG0)aml Murillo (1616-82). Next to these come 
Zurbimm (1598-1662) and Ribera (1588-1056); 
Morales (e. 1509-80) is also known. Goya (1746- 
1828) is the only great Spanish artist between the 
old masters and our contemporaries, 

The French school before developing a character 
decidedly of its own was subject to foreign, chiefly 
Italian influences, especially after the Renaissance. 
Franco is •Cloucb (c. 1500-72), one of tho earliest 
French masters, was naturalised, and probably 
of Flemish origin, like his accurate method 
of work; Jean Cousin (1500-89) worked under 
Italian influence; Vouch ( 1590-1G49) Btiidied, lived, 
and married in Italy; the great Poussin (Z50J- 
1005) lived nearly forty years in Homo, mid died 
there j Claude lo Lorrain (1600-82) lived fifty-five 
years in Home, where lie, too, died ; Lesucur (1617- 
55) refused lo go to ltonio, but was influenced by 
Raphael; Le Rrun (1610-90) studied four years 111 
Rome, like other eminent Frenchmen since his 
time. The following artists are essentially French ; 
liigaud (1050-1743), Watteau (1684-1721), Lanerct 
(1690-1743), Clmrdin (1099-1779), Boucher (1704- 
70), Greuze (1725-1805), Fragonard (1732-1806), 
Prud’hon (1758-1823), 

In fcho British school the seven names which 
follow are at tho snine time distinctly national, 
and generally recognised by continental criticism, 
They occupy in this respect a position similar to 
that of the "few Spanish masters who are gener¬ 
ally known : Hogarth (IC97-1764), Reynolds (1723- 
92), Gainsborough (1727-88), Turner (1775-1851), 
Constable (1776-1837), Wilkie (1785-1841), Land¬ 
seer (1802-73), 

The peculiarity of tho prehent situation is that 
all schools have turned away from their national 
ancestry. The modem Italians go straight to 
nature, and paint ifc as if they had no art behind 
them. The modem Dutch have no connection with 
the great Dutchmen of the 17th century. Spaniards 
of the school of Fortuny are as remote as Americans 
from Velasquez Fiozielj landscape lias nothing to 
do with Claude. Leighton is not n descendant of 
Reynolds. We find everywhere that the national 
artistic ancestry counts for little or nothin". The 
localisation of styles lias to bo done anew by criti¬ 
cism for tho close of the 19th century, and it is 
complicated by tho free choice everywhere made 
amongst past examples. Itibot is nearer to Ilibeia 
than to any Frenchman. Paris has becomo the 
capital of the art of painting. The clover and 
promising American school is as yet an ofishoofc 
from tho French; and the northern European 
nations send their art-students to Pavia as once 
they wont to Rome. Schools are no longer 
national, the arfc has become cosmopolitan to a 
degree impossible for literature. 
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Technical Chronologi/. —400 d.o., whitc-kwlof this date 
ling been found at Athens; 1398 a.d., Indian ink nrc- 
pared in Chinn ns now; 1350-1400, truo fresco used in 
Italy; 1500, oil-painting generally adopted j 1710, Prussian 
bhio disoovoTod by Dicslmch of Berlin; 1787, lino white 
suggested by Courfcois of Dijon ; 1802, Then aid discovers 
cobalt blue ; 1811, disco very of emerald green; 1814, first 
discovery of cxistcnco of artificial ultramarine, and prize 
offered for its mnmifaoturc soon after warda won by Guimefc 
of Lyons; 1814, cappagli brown found on Lord Aiullcy’s 
estate; 1817, ■cadmium discovered by Stroiuoyer ; 1.834, 
zino whito prepared by Winsor and Newton as Chinese 
white; 1838, discovery of chromium green by Pui metier 
and Binet; 1850, wator-glass painting introduced. Of 
the ten colours chosen for permanence in Professor 
Church's restricted palette six have been discovered 
during tlio XUtli century. 

ErniiiOGRAPHY.—Vasari, Lives of the Painters (3850); 
Lmm, History of Painting (1817); Blanc, Ilistoirc des 
Ptintm (Ti.d.); Knglar, Handbook, Italian Schools, 
with liastlalco'fl additions (1871), and Handbook, (rcrnuin, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools, remodelled by AVaagon, re¬ 
written by Crowo (1874); Corel van Marnier, The Book 
of Painters} AVoltmann (indVLoommmi, History of Paint- 
inf}, edited by Colvin (1880); Cunningham, British 
Painters, edited by Mrs Heaton (1879) ; ftlllnta, PvZ- 
cnwcura de la Renaissance (1882), Raphael ct son Temps 
( I88(f ), and Ilistoire clc VArt pendant la Renaissance (5 
vols. 1889 ct acq.) ; Passavant, Rafael ton Urhino( 1839-OS ); 
Mrs Heaton, Albrecht Ditrer (1870) and Lionardo dtt 
Fi'/ici(1874) ; Scott, Lifenf Dilrcr (1800); Gilbert, Land¬ 
scape m Art before Claude and Salvator (1885); Ford, 
Handbook for Spain (1809); CMdmenfc, Michel Anyc, 
Leonard de Vinci, Uaplmcl ( 1807 ); Mantz, Holbein ( 1879 ) 
and IJouckcr (1880); Prom on tin, Les Matires d’Autrefois 
(1870); Euslrin, Modern Painters (1813-50); Blanc, Les 
Artistes de non Temps (1875); Chesncan, Les Chefs 
tZ'Jfrok? (1802) ; Wudmoro, The Mask's of Gmre-prt bit¬ 
ing (1880) and Studies in English Art (1870); Poynter, 
Lectures on Art (1879); Atkinson, Modern Schools of 
Art in German?/ ( 1880) ; Collier, A Manual of Oil-paint¬ 
ing (18SG) and A Primer of Art (1882 V, IMriindo, De la 
Peintared Vknile (1830); Linton, Ancient and Modern 
Colours ( 1852 ); Field, Chromatography (n.d.J); Cluirch, 
The Chemistry of Paints ami Painting (l8U0). See 
further tlio artiolcs in this work on tho several pain tors ; 
also Art, Fresco, iMrnEaaioNiajr, Renaissance, Roman¬ 
ticism, &o, 

Paisiello, Giovanni (1741-1816), u Neapolitan 
composer, whose best‘known work is tlio charming 
opera II Barbicrc di Scviglia (not to be confounded 
with ItofisinpH). Besides move than nine by operas, 
Pivisiollo composed over a hundred masses l'crjuiems, 
cantatas, and numerous instrumental pieces. 

Paisley* a busy manufacturing town of Iton- 
fvewshivo, sfciuulB, backed by the Braes of UleniUor 
(749 feet), on the White Cart, 3 miles above its 
inilux to the Clyde, 7 AYSW. of Glasgow and 1(5 
EKR. of Greenock. Although commonly identified 
with the Vandmra or Vimlogara of Ptolemy, 
which Bkcno places rather at Loudoun Hill in 
Ayrshire, it first is heard of certainly about 1157 
as Passclctii, a possession of Walter Film!an, tlio 
first Scottish ancestor of the royal Stewarts (q.v,). 
lie six yearn labor founded here a Clugniac priory, 
Avliicli was dedicated to Stt, James, Mirin, and Mil- 
lmrga, and which in 1219 was raised to the rank of 
an abbey. It was burned by the English in 1307 ; 
suffered much at the Deformation in 1561, and 
still more by subsequent vandalism; and now is 
represented chiefly by fcbe aisled Decorated nave 
(156li contury : the Abbey parish church, restored 
since 1862), and by the chapel of SL Minn, called 
the ‘Sounding Aisle/(1499), with the altar-tomb 
of Marjory Bruce. Near the abbey are statues of 
Wilson the ornithologist am! Tanimhit], who, like 
Professor Wilson (‘Christopher North’), wore 
uaLives of Paisley. There are also line statues of 
George A. Clark, foamier of Lho town-hall, ami 
(since 1891) of Siv Peter and Thomas, Coats. Mother* 
well and Alexander Smith were residents; and the 
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latter describes the town well in Alfred Itagart's 
Household. Eldcrslio, 2 miles W., in tlio tradi¬ 
tional birthplace of Wallace. 

Tlio public edifices in elude the municipal 
(formerly county) buildings (1818); now slieriiV 
court-house (1885); the fine Clark town-hall, Italian 
in style, and built in 1879-82 at a cost of £110,000 ; 
the now county buildings (1891), containing ono of 
tlio finest council halls in Scotland ; the Coats free 
library and museum (1871 )> with a picture-gallery 
and an observatory; tho grammar-school (1570 ; 
rebuilt 1864); and the Neilson educational inBlitu- 
tion (1852). Tlio Coals Memorial Baptist Church 
(1R91) is, it is claimed, the finest ecclesiastical 
edifice built in Scotland since tho Reformation, 
having cost £160,000. The Fountain Gardens 
(1868), the Brodio Park (1877), aiul St James's 
Park, round which is tlio mcocmu'AO, lmvo an area 
respectively of 6, 22, and 40 acres. 

Tlio linen, lawn, and .silk-gauze iudi is tries, im¬ 
portant during tlio IStli century, are now extinct; 
as, too, are tho f Paisley shawls,’ so celebrated 
between 1805, and the middle of the century, their 
sale sometimes exceeding .Cl ,000,000 per am mm, 
Tlio manufacture of linen sc wing-thread, intro¬ 
duced in 1722 by the witch-denouncer Oh 1'Hian 
Shaw of Bargarnin, has been nearly superseded 
since 1812 by (hat of cotton thread, which 1ms 
assumed gigantic proportions, Urn two principal 
firms now'employing about 10,000 hands between 
them. There are also works for dyeing, bleaching, 
tartans, woollen shawls, carpels, distilling and 
browing, chemicals, starch, com-ilour, preserves, 
engineering, A t c., besides shipbuilding-yards. Tlio 
Cart since 1786 lias been reiulorcd navigable, 
its water-way being finally deepened to 18 feet 
in 1888-90; and water*works (1834-90) furnish 
6,000,000 gallons per diom to Paisley and John¬ 
stone. Paisley was made a free burgh of barony 
in 1488, the fourth centenary of that, event in 1888 
being graced by the presence of Queen Victoria, 
who afterwards placed a memorial of tho NlmvarLs 
in the ruined choir of lho abbey. Since 1833 it lias 
returned ono member to parliament. In 1848 the 
corporation bad to suspend payment, nor was Lho 
burgh clear of debt until 1877. Pop. (1801) 24,324 ; 
(1841) 48,125; (1881)55,627; (1891)61,379. 

Sgb Cosmo I mum’ Jtfifisinm Momi stern de rnsmtht 
(Miufclniul Club, 1832), two works l>y Scmiplo (1872’71), 
Dr Cameron Lee/ Abbey of Paid eg ( IH78), and Robert 
Brown's History of Paisley (2 yuIh. 1886). 

Pnklioi, a seaport of China, opened to foreign 
trade in 1876, stands on the northern slioro of the 
Gulf of Ton king, Thu harbour is shallow. Trade 
does not Uourish. Tho imports—cottons, woollens, 
opium, rice—average £809,709 per annum ; tho 
exports—tin, sugar, indigo, aniseed, hides, ground¬ 
nut oil—£220,709. Pop. 25,990. 

Pillacky, Khancis, a Bohemian historian, was 
born 14th Juno 1798, at Ilodoslavitz, in Moravia, 
mid studied at Freshing and Vienna. In JH29 be 
was appointed historiographer of Bohemia, and was 
eh urged to write a History of the Bohemian Pvo/da 
to lf?:h? (fi vols. 1836-67), which appeared in both 
Gomuin and Bohemian ; 'it is nmi of tlio greatest 
literary work a in tlio Bohemian tongue, anti 
nationalist through and through. Pal achy took 
part in tho political agitation of 1818, and 
was the loader of the Slav or national party as 
opposed to the German at tho Diet of the Krcinsiew 
Besides Iris great History ho published works deal¬ 
ing with the Tlussitc period, and with Nehafimlc 
edited Tho Oldest Memorials of the Bohemian 
Language (1840). Ho died 20th Juno 1876 at 
Pmguo. 

VrtliEOgrjipliy is Lho Bcionco which deals with 
ancient manuscripts, teaching us nob only to 
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decipher them, but to judge of their date, genuine- graj)hy> It must here suffice to describe briefly 
ness, and place of origin. While Epigraphy (see the the Greek and Latin style, and the more important 
article inscriptions) is concerned ^vitli writings of the mediasvnl scripts. 

engraved on sonic hard substance, such as stone or Both in Greek and Latin manuscripts wo find 
metal, tiie materials for palroographic study com- two contemporaneous but widely-difierent styles 
prise ancient books, either rolls, volumina, written of writing; a book-hand, formal and still, but 
on leather or papyrus, or codices , written in book legible, used by professional scribes, ami a cursive 
form on sheets of vellum or paper. Wax-tablets, hand, rapid, careless, loose, and straggling, often 
charters, bulls, decrees, acts, business papers, and very difficult to read, which was employed for 
similar documents have also to be considered by private correspond once, contracts, accounts, and, 
the student of palneography. somewhat formalised, for charters, rescripts, and 

p 'll™ oldest extant manuscripts come from Egyp- other official documents, 

tian tombs, and are wriLLen on sheets of Papyrus The book-hands may he classed ns Capital, 
(q.v.), prepared from the pith of a rush. A few Uncial, or Minuscule. The capitals, which differ 
fragments data from the time of the early empire, little from the lapidary forms used in inscriptions, 
the most important being th q Papyrus I’risse, the are square and angular, such as are still retained 
oldest book m the world, which was found in a for initials, titles, and superscriptions*. Manuscripts 
tomb of the lltli dynasty, and innsfc therefore be written wholly in capitals are verv rare, the use of 
older by several centimes than tho Hebrew Exodus, more facile materials, such as parenment or papyrus, 
Coming down to the Ifillj and 19th dynasties, papy- having led at a very early time to modifications of 
ms rolls, usually containing portions of tho llook of the lapidary forms, transforming them into uncials, 
tho Dead (q.v.), are numerous. But documents a formal hook-hand, large, clear, and legible, used 
written on papyrus, a very fragile material, have by professional scribes for codices, ami derived from 
mostly perished, and the chief ancient MSS. which the capitals with little change, save that the forms 
have come down to us are wriLtcn either on parch- are more rounded, and often inclined rather than 
meat, which is still used for legal documents, or upright. Tims, C both in Greek mid Latin is a 
on vellum; the skins being prepared so as to bo characteristic uncial form, obtained by rounding 
written on both sides, Lhnw superseding the older tho capital form E, mid saving labour by requiring 
leather rolls, still used in Jewish synagogues for only two strokes of tho pen instead of four. The 
copies of tho Law. Tho necessary limits of this term Uncial is as old as the time of Sb Jerome, 
nvtHo make it impossible to discuss the hieratic but its modem usage is due to a misconception, 
and domotic papyri from Egyptian tombs, or any uncial letters being seldom an inch in height, as 
of the Eastern scripts, Chinese, Bali, Indian, Coptic, the name implies. The general rosem bianco In tho 
Syriac, Hebrew, or oven the magnificent specimens character of Greek and Latin uncials will be seen 
of Persian and Arabic calligraphy preserved in by a few words from St John, xxi. 10, as they 
oriental libraries. Tho student may, however, be appear in the Codex Bern at Cambridge, annum- 
referred to the oriental series of the Xkdieographicul script assigned to the 6th century, containing the 
Suoloty, to Silvostro’s Pattiaqraphia Univcmll^ Gospels and Acts in Greek, with the Vulgate tmis- 
and Burnell’s Elements of South Indian Falteo - Intion. 

CHMeMCJONTT OIUO©AM AT CO^OT^ C6ITON©Kl 

Greek. 


1C N IP 1C ^ MS OOOJt'T 6 h 0 N OJUp ic Ab IT cl ro 

Latin. 

Or, in ordinary minuscules, awewv [vijfiaww] Trouy still he recognised. It will be observed that we 
Oavary Sofaoti tov 0 e<wq * signi/leans qua morte now employ four di/lcrent alphabets : rnimisculcs 
honor ificabib Dcum.’ for our printed books, and capitals for their title- 

ln the Hbli and 9th centuries a new book-hand pages, headings, and initials, and cursives for our 
was evolved mainly out of the cursive, bub incor- correspondence, while the initials in our ordinary 
pombing sundry forms from the do^eneiatc contoni- writing are analogous to uncials. Familiarity pro- 
pomry uncial, 'Thin, by reason of the smaller size of vents us from noting the wide difibvcncos in tho 
the letters, is called minuscule Tho old majuscule forms of such letters as A, a, a; B, 1>, b; G, g t a; 
cursive, developed out of tho capitals and uncials, or B, r, r. These arc survivals, the Hast from tho 
which had by this time become formless and illegible, lapidary capitals of the Augustan age, the second 
was gradually miporscdcd by a now cursive, devcl- from the 'French bo ok-hand of the ilth century, 
oped out of the minuscule. Tho minuscule reached ami tho third from the Tmlor cursive, modified find 
its perfection us a hook-hand in the 11th century, improved by tho Italian cursive of tho Elizabethan 
after which it continually degenerated till the ago. 

invention of printing. Both for Greek and Latin (wreck Ftdwography. —No Greek manuscripts 
hooks tho cariv nrinloix adopted at first the cor- written in pure capitals have conic down to ns, 
rup tod forms of the con temporary book-hands, but though the transitional forms may bo detected, 
afterwards returned to the older and purer types Tho oldest Crock manuscripts now extant are 
of the Uth and 12th centuries, Thus there is a papyri in early uncials of the PLoleniaic period 
general analogy between tho successive stages of which have been found in Egypt, their preservation 
Greek and Latin writing. Sido by side with the being duo to tho dryness of the climate, and t;o the 
old cursive scripts there is a gradual evolution of practice of burying documents in tombs. Three 
improved uncial hook-lmnds till about the dill must bo earlier limn KiO n.a, ami there arc 
century, followed by a poriod of decay, bill the 9th several Homeric fragments on papyri earlier than 
century, when the revival of learning produced a the Christian era. The most important contain 
regeneration, again followed by progressive doteri- 0 rations of Hyp odd os, of which the oldest avo 
oration till tho invention of printing caused a assigned to the 1st century u.c. We have from 
reversion to the best of all preceding styles, that of Herculaneum an ancient library consisting of 1803 
the llth century. Traces of these revolutions may papyrus rolls, which must he older than 1 D A.D,, 
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when the cl by was destroyed. These early Greek 
uncials being written on papyrus, a fragile mate¬ 
rial, mg si end or anil delicate, without bold curves, 
thick downstrokos, or line hairlines, which only 
became passible when the use of vellum introduced 
a firmer and bolder style. In these uncial papyri 
the introduction of ligatures produced a tendency 
to cursive forms, which are exhibited in the ostraca, 
of which groat numbers have been found in Egypt. 
These arc usually receipts for taxes, scratched with 
n point or written with ink on potsherds._ Our 
chief knowledge of the early Greek cursive is 
derived from the private papers and correspondence 
of Ptolemy, son of Ctlaucias a Macedonian Greek, 
who Jived ns a recluse at the .Scrapcum about 
170 n.o. Cursive scripts wore, however, used by 
the Greeks at a much earlier period ; Greek in¬ 
scriptions in the Cypriote syllabary exhibiting forms 
of a distinctively eurhive character as early as the 
7 th cenbitvy rc. Compared wifcli fcho papyri the 
uncial vellum codices, of which about _ 300 are 
known, exhibit a firmer and more set uncial stylo, 
which was rendered possible by the material. The 
oldest to which a definite elate can be assigned is 
the Dioscoridcs now at Vienna, which from inter¬ 
nal evidence must have been writ ton about 500 
a.d, Kuril or, hut undated, are the three great 
Biblical codiecs, the Codex Yaticanus at Rome, 
which is assigned to the dtli centuryj the Codex 
ShiaiticKS at Sfc Petersburg, assigned to the end 
of fclio 4bh or the beginning of the 5th century j 
and the Codex Alcxaiidrinus, now in the British 
Museum, which probably belongs to the middle 
of the 5th. The style ‘of the wilting in these 
uncial codices is seen in the subjoined specimen, 
which is taken from the Septnagint version of 
Esther, i. 22, as it appears in the Codex Simuticits. 


KAi Xrr ecTi A e N ei r 
nACXNTHNKKI 
AC I AN K ATAXCDpAN 
KATXTH NXeilNAY 


- __ _ I'UU UlUUil I 1ILIU 

TXJD N GO CT66I Kj K I i° ll V. , Mt V K ,’k ■ IiiumJm— 

i ' ^ ^capitals, uncials, seiniun- 

<POKONXVTOI ce N S&S snswl 

TXI CO K A S C XYT-' 1 ■ envtiyc. /111.) .'ftliUftlH n.o 

I I of two lands, .Square and 

Rustic, .Square capitals 

This in ordinary Greek type would read ? difTcv little from the lapidary characters used in in- 

km aTreffnXev et? scrip tioiiH, and may he doJincd as having their voiii- 

7 ra<ra^ tm poet ca * ftl| d horizontal strokes at right angW Of tlio 

\uav Kara yupw ki\v >vvs posses of this script the bent is 

Kara ™ yi$ivav the St Gall Virgil, assigned to the 4tb century. 

TW Wffre etP (t t Rustic capitals, which were more UHiml, are eluir- 

(boBov aurots ep ac tensed by circumflex cd Jiniahi and by the cross burn 

mis Oi^rai avMvl curved and slightly oblique. Thin style, 

which can ho traced in a Herculaneum papyrus 
To the 5th century arc aligned the palimpsest of the 1st century A.D., was grout)v in fashion 
Codex Ephraemi at Paris, fco the 0th Llic Codex from llio 3d century to the 7fch, (h/nd evampk'n 

Bezui at Cambridge and the Codex Claromoniconic are four famous Virgils ; the Codex Vat/remits 

at Paris. After tic 7 th century the Greek uncial assigned to the dtli century, tlic Codex PulnthiM 
loses its early style; the letters become oval, to the fitli, the Codex Hommm to Llio 0th, nil of 
narrow, elongated, and cramped, sloping to the which are in tlio Vatican, and the 5th century 
right; accents make their appearance, and the pure Mediceiin Virgil at Florence, Tlio Rustic died out 
early uncial dcgtuiomtcs into cursive forms difficult about tlio 9th century, and left no ftiimissnr. 


i the deformed uncial and tlio earlier cursive, from 
each of which it borrowed certain elements. The 
earliest trace of (hose minuscule forms as yol dis¬ 
covered nvc seen in a, collection of papyri, ranging 
in date from 502 to 016 A.U, which wore (he busi¬ 
ness and family papers of Aurelius PachymiuH, a 
dealer in purple dyes. The transition from the old 
to the new style is exemplified in a most in to res ting 
sheet of papynw from Ravenna, now at Vienna, 
which contains the signatures of certain bishops to 
the Acts of the Council of Constantinople, held in 
(180. The older bishops sign in slanting uncials 
and the vounger men in early forms nf the now 
minuficulo. Jn the 9th century, with the revival 
of learning, this new niiiiiihciuo developed into a 
calligraphic book-hamb which was used in vellum 
codices, The oldest books in which it appeals are 
the Uspensky Gospels, written in 835, and tlio 
Bodleian Euclid or 888 A.T). The chief transfor¬ 
mations are due to the use of ligatures, as is 
plainly seen in the forms nf the let Low fi, J>, and 
tr, Hence in the fully-formed minuscule or tlio 
11th century we find'the letters «, e, k, X, 0, w, 
which follow the old uncial forms, while 5, y, /i, v 
arc taken from the cursive. In the case nf several 
letters the double source of this script is shown by 
the ’retention of duplicate hums, j8, 0 , -jt, and s, 
for instance, being uncials, "while £> i>, ft, and o' are 
of cursive origin. 

From the end of the 12th century^ to tlio inven¬ 
tion of printing the minuscule continually degen¬ 
erates, losing its purity and beauty, and breaking 
up into a rough cursive script.. The uniting Women 
intricato and involved, ligatures and accents being 
combined into a single character rapidly executed 
without taking the pen from the paper, thus making 
the writing very diilicuH to read. In tlio earliest 
printed hooks fchocon traded 
~ ^ and ligatured forms of eon- 

I |p]c °6 temporary minuscule MSB. 

•J v I were faithfully undated. 

TIicro, however, were grndu- 
(2 [ al ly discan led, Lli on gli a iVwv, 

such as <T for <tt, 2 S for ol«, 

■ p A Kl and (§)- for os, survived till 

| quite recent times. 

il y fxtih J'tdwot/ntphjf fol- 

J lowed much llio sumo course 

as the Greek. There wore 
K I four set book • hands— 

' ^ 1 capilaln, uncials, semion- 

^ . | eials, and niimisculcs, of 

V~ pf which the two Iasi, wore 

_ iiilluencod by the old Iloimin 

■ cursive, I’bo capitals are 

of two kinds, .Square and 
Huh tie, .Square cvtpilals 

differ lilllc from the lapidary characters used in in- 
aeriptions, and may he deiined as having their verti¬ 
cal and horizontal strokes at right angkvi. (Jf the 
few examples we possess of this script the best is 
the Bt (bill Virgil, assigned In the dth century. 
Rustic capitals, which were more usual, are ehar- 
aetcriKed by circmn Hexed liniahi and by the cross bars 
boipg curved and slightly oblique. 'Phis style, 
which can ho traced in a Herculaneum papyrus 
of the 1st century a.p., was greatly in fashion 
from llio 3d century to the 7th, Goad e.vampk'H 
are four famous Virgils ; the Codex Vuttemim 
assigned to the ‘1th century, the Codrx Pidtdnntft 
to the 5th, the Codex Jtomitnus to the 0th, nil of 


to read. 

At the end of the 0th century wo find the fust 
"beginnings of the new minuscule, the look-hand 
of the future, which was destined to jepln.ee both 


The uncials arose out of the square capitals, and 
exhibit rounded forms of certain lotlern. Tlio 
earliest uncial codices extant are not earlier tlmu 
the 4fch ceuburyA.ii,, but it is plain that uncial 
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writing wan practised tit a much earlier period, 
since we line! uncial forma in acme of the Gniflifci 
(cpv.) scribbled on Pompeian walla, while as early ■ 
as the 3d century u.O. the lapidary forme of P, It, 
C, B show Unit uncial inllucnces lind already trans¬ 
formed the earlier angular shapes of these letters. 
Tlie uncial hook-hand is distinguished from tho 
contemporary squaro capitals by the rounded forma 
£00 11 b instead of E, M, V, II, and by tho tails 
of P, P, Q f and K falling below the line, while tho 
head of L rises above it. 

One of the oldest uncial Latin MSB, is the You- 
colli Gospels, said to havo been transcribed by the 
hand of Eusebius himself, but in any case nearly 
as early as his fcimo. A good example of the later 
uncials is tho copy of the Gospels now in the library 
of Corpus Christi Uollcgo, Cambridge, which is 
beliovcd to have been tho actual copy hr might from 
Homo by St Augustine in 50G. Also of the 6th 
century ir the Codex Bczw at Cambridge, tho stylo 
of which is shown in the fac-siimlo already given, 
The earlior and later uncial styles are well seen in 
tlie famous palimpsest Cicero 'from the monastery 
of Bobbin, now in the Vatican. A palimpsest is a 
manuscript from which the writing was washed oil' 
with a Hpongo, or sometimes scraped or rubbed, in 
order that tlio vellum might bo used for Home other 
work. Tho Codex. Epkrwmi above mentioned is a 
palimpsest, a Ofch-contnry Greek text being over¬ 
written in a 12tli-century hand. The Vatican 
Cicero is a codex consisting of 150 leaves, contain¬ 
ing in tho fimfc hand the treatise De llepublicu , 
written in double columiiH in large uncials, 
probably of tho 4th century. Over this is written 
across the commentary of St Augustine on tho 
Psalms, in a small uncial hand of the 7th century. 


existence has long been suspected, but actual 
examples have only recently been discovered. In 
a house at Pompeii a number of wax-tablets were 
found in 1875 which proved to bo the ] nisi ness 
memoranda of L. Ceccilius Jueundus, a Pompeian 
banker and agent, mostly belonging to tho years 
55 and 56 A.u,, and relating to purchases nfc auctions, 
and payments of taxes on behalf of his clients. 
Similar tablets, which arc dated from 131 to 167 
A, I)., have been discovered in abandoned gold- 
workings in Dacia. This _ old Item an cuisivc, 
which is very illegible, exhibits the forms out of 
which arose [ (tlm long s) and also the modern 
forms g, h, f, m, n # d, r, h, which replaced the 
capital and uncial Forms fi, B, I* 1 , M, !N, I), U, H. 
TJij* illegible Roman eimdro reappear/* in a nioie 
set ollicial band in lescripts addiesscd. to Egyptian 
functionaries in the 5th century, in official docu¬ 
ments wrilten at Ravenna in the 6th century, as 
well as in numerous marginal notes in uncial or 
Kcmiuncial manuscripts, It is also employed in 
a copy of Avitus, written in the Gth century, and a 
Josephus of the 7th, These two books are written 
on papyrus, and tlie absence of other examples may 
he explained by the fact that the fragile papyrus 
buoks, probably copies mado by scholars for their 
own use, have mostly perished, only vellum codices 
as a rule having been preserved. 

With the establish men t of the Teutonic kingdoms 
on the ruins of the. Homan emphe a number of 
national scripts arose—the Merovingian in France, 
tho Visigolhic in Spain, and tho Loinbardic in 
Italy. These wore alt based on the Homan cursive, 
and were used for civil purposes as well as for 
charters and other diplomatic documents. Tlie 
Merovingian became tho official hand of tho 
Frankish empire. It is 


exocrvNes; 




In tho fainter writing of the original manuscript form in tho modem Gcvi 
wo may decipher the words ebt nirruu inquit of the peculiar forms of 
African us resin [»6/um]- Tlie writing in tho be detected. Out of i 
second hand rdiulrt (lino 1) homo kst quia, (2) arose tho script, which v 
kt oMNics xpiani [Christiani] mhmbjia sunt xi*i till tho 12th century, v 
[ Christi 1, (3) MKMUHA XVT [ Christi] quid CAN- Fronch lninuaculc, whi 
tant. Amant* (J) DliStDKltANDO cant ant, Ali- century, when a deform 
quando, script called the litlera 

Towards tho close of the 7th century the Latin Tlio old cuvwvo derive 
uncial becomes rough and carelosa, and it dulorior- having been one of the 
ales still further in tho 8tli, when it is replaced us volopcd tho sensinneial l 
a book hand by ft now script which goes by tho tho old uncial, lncorpo 
name of scmiimcial or half-uncial. This name, the Visigothic and Loi 
which arose out of a misconception of early pnlrco- in tho monasteries int 
gmphovs, docs not signify a script half the slmi of But the Irish scnmuicLa 
the uncial, some poiniimcinls being larger than the national script*, as 
some uncials, hut is used to denote an uncial script f Roman type, 1 which is 
with new forms of cortain letters, of g and s, for books. The history o 
instance, which wore derived from the cursive, obscure, Its elements 
Tho earliest traces of the somiuncial stylo arc probably in tho 5th cev 
found towards the end of the fitli century, and the book-hand of southern 
first instance of its use an a hook-hand is a Hilary, of the loiters are pin 
written in 500 or 510, now preserved in the Chapter uncial; others Are ealli 
Library of HI Peter’s at Rome. have been derived from 

Tho old Roman cursive which thus began to type of the Roman cu 
iniluonco the uncial writing in tho 6th century is uiinuHCulo has duplicat 
of great paling rap Ideal importance, since it became some derived from tin 
tho source of many forms in modern scripts, ft* cursive, so the doubli 
357 


* cramped ami vermiform, 
Cl IXJ A with exaggerated loops 

\V N) ([ ' for the heads and tails to 

_ certain letters. It was 

n CO 1 used as Mo diplomatic 

£££Sfs 

- * | imperial chancoiy till 

^ 6 O Ipiniielriy ^Frederick 

* however, in a modified 

ci-ipL form in tho lucdcrn German cursive, in which many 
quit of the peculiar forms of tho old Roman cursive can 
tho be delected. Out of the ollicial Roman cursive 
, (2) arose tho script, which was employed in papal bulls 
• xi’l till tho 12th century, when it was replaced by tho 
CAN- French minuscule, which was used till the 16th 
Ali- century, when a deformed, contracted, and illegible 
script called the littera jSuncti l J ciri was adopted, 
Hilin Tlio old cursive derives its chief importance from 
jrior- Imving been ono of the sources from which was de- 
id as volopcd tho scniinncial book-hand which superseded 
' tlio tho old uncial. Incorporating sundry uncial forms, 
ante, tho Yisigothic and Loinbardic cursives developed 
ilroo- in tho monasteries into calligraphic book-hands. 
r.o o£ But the Irish flcumuicud is the most important of 
than the national script*, as it became the basis of the 
cripfc f Roman type, 1 which iB used in our modern printed 
i, for books. Tho history of this Trail somiuncial is 
sivo, obscure, Its elements must have bcc3i obtained, 
i arc probably in tho 5tli century, from the somiuncial 
l Lhe book-hand of southern Gaul. Tho forms of some 
lary, of the loiters are plainly those of the Roman 
iptcr uncial; others arc calligraphic forms wbiclj must 
have been derived from an ecclesiastical Gallican 
n to type of the Roman cursive,, Just as the Greek 
,ry is uiinuHCulo has duplicate forms of certain lefctem, 
same some derive*l from the uncial, others from the 
Its cursive, m the doubio paronbage of tho Irish 
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seiniuiicial is tie mo ns tinted by the porinissivo use 
of N, It, S, which arc uncials, and of n, r, f, which 
are imcialised cursives. Several other forms, such as 
g, b, a, in, 0 h, 1, a» c also uncialisetl cursives, and not, 
like the Roman uncials, merely rounded capitals 
(see Ireland, Vol, VI. p. 208). This Irish scim- 
tuioial suddenly blazes forth in the 6tli century as 
the most splendid of till medieval scripts, Llio 
noMcsfc specimen is the magnificent lbolc of Kc la 
now at Dublin, which was probably written in the 
7Lh century, though often referred to tha Obit 
(sec Illumination)* Of somewhat later date 
are St Olmd’s Gospels, now at Lichfield, and 
the Lindiafarno or Durham Book, commonly 
called St Cuthbcrt’s Gospels, now in the British 
Museum, both of which were written in North¬ 
umbria, where llic script. had been introduced 
by Irish missionaries. This Northumbrian semi- 
imcial formed the basis of the nearly perfect 
Caroline minuscule, so called because during 
£ho reign of Cbarlonmgne it was introduced 
by Alenin of York, the friend and precentor of the 
emperor, into the calligraphic school at Tours, over 
which Alenin presided from 796 to 804. Alenin 
booms to have incorporated certain elements from 
the Homan uncial mid the Lombuvdio minuscule; 
and the new script, recommended by its legibility, 
distinctness, and minuteness, was rapidly diffused 
by Alcuiub pupils over Europe, and rapidly super¬ 
seded all tlie other monastic book-hands. Starting 
nl the beginning of the Dili century, it reached 
its highest perfection at the end of tho 11 111 . 
In the 13th deformation set in; it stiffens and 
becomes more cramped, ligaLurcs ami eon Iran Lions 
are introduced, and out of it grew the Black 
Letter or Gothic of the loth century, a form of 
which .still survives in German minted hooks. The 
black letter was used in the cmiiicHt printed books, 
but, with the revival of learning, Italian scholars 
returned to the bountiful Caroline minuscule of the 
11 tli century, which was imitated in tho Roman 
typo now universal in Italy, Franco, Spain, Britain, 
and Ainoiica, ami which is rapidly replacing the 
Gothic letter in northern Europe. Bee Printing. 

Besides tlie pure Carolina minuscules used for 
book's, various cursive hands, grow out of it, more 
angular, irregular, and dillioulL Such are the 
Anglo-Saxon and the pointed Irish, the Domesday 
script (see Domesday), and Lha deformed hands 
used in English charters and the records of courts 
of law. Our modern English script is based on 
this ‘court-band, 1 which arose out of tlio degraded 
Caroline minuscule—improved, however, in the 
reign of Elizabeth by the inlluence of the con¬ 
temporary Italian hand.. It is, however, much 
Huperior in legibility and distinctness to the modern 
German script, which, as wo have seen, is to a great 
extent a survival from the old Roman cursive. 

Contractions. —The difficulty of deciphering 
mcdiocvai MSB, arises largely from tlie contractions, 
abbreviations, and ligatures which weio employed 
to economise labour and parchment. To give a 
complete list within reasonable limits is impossible, 
more especially as they varied at different periods 
and in the various scripts. More Ilian 5000 con tme- 
tions of Latin words were used in France between 
tho 7tli century and the 16tli, while in England moio 
than 1000 arc found in official Latin documents of 
the Tudor period alone. Tlioro are, for instance, 
six recognised contractions for qimniam, seven for 
csscy and ten for et. In one class of MSS. oiii 
stands for quonimn, in another for quim t while 
quo denotes r/uomodo in one script and gitoniam 
in another. Instead, therefore, of attempting to 
catalogue tho more usual contractions, which are 
tabulated in several works referred to below, it 
will lie move useful to explain tlie general prin¬ 
ciples by which mediaeval scribes were guided. In 


most cases, if not in all, these contractions arose 
out of ligatures, and wore used at first for some 
particuhir syllable, and Llion as Lime went on llioy 
were generalised, so as to denote a whole class. 
Some of these ligatures we still use, Thus, w, as 
the name implies, is a ligature for mm; ro and m 
need no explanation. Tho two superscript dots, us 
in ii or ii, which express tlie German umfnul, are 
merely the ligatures m and <e. 

The usual modern sign of abbreviation is Llio full 
point, as in ib. or ibid, for ibidem, e.g. for exempli 
(jndih ) or i f o, for id eat, But this, which scorns so 
natural and simple a sign, appears, when wo trace 
its history, to have arisen out of a ligaluro for the 
common Latin termination -«,v. Its earlier form 
was the colon {:), which stood for -us, m in oninih: 
for omnibus* Tho origin of this colon is explained 
by the'fact that at a still earlier time wo find tho 
final syllables -mus and -nus written and ^» 
where the cross stroke J , which is merely tho long 
s, forms a ligature with the curve wliicli 
represents u. Of tins ligature, representing -us, 
everything disappeared except tho ifoLs at tho top 
and bottom of the .v, leaving in: for -mus, or b: for 
-bus. The upper dot was then omitted as needless, 
and ultimately the use of the full point {.) was 
generalised so ns to denote the omission of any 
final syllable. When this bad taken place another 
special sign was required for -us, t This wan (j, 
so Unit in later documents we find oiy for mus, or 
omnibg for omnibus. Bub in earlier MSS. Lno loop 
of the sign 9 is open at the top, the form y being 
manifestly the ligature of u and the long 5. 

In viz/for videlicet, and oz. for otnirc, we have 
survivals of a very frequent abbreviation! which 
also proves to be a ligature. The 2 in merely used 
by printers for their own convenience instead of the 
correct sign 5 , which is found, by tracing it back, 
to be only a rapid and slurred way of writing the 
semicolon (;) without taking the pen from tlie paper. 
This sign at one time denoted only the omission 
cither of el, as in hub; for habct t or of uc, as in q; 
for (juc. Tho latter, however, was originally written 
q; whore the reversed comma ( f ) is the loiter u, 
and the dot stands for e, us in many other winch, 
such as -n- for enim, or + for csl< This ligature 
was assimilated to the nearly identical ligature (;) 
for et, where tlie dot (*) represeulH c, and the comma 
(,) is tho remains of tho lcLLer T. For a long time 
this ligaturo (3 or ;} was confined u> words ending 
in 7 fti or ct, as in 9113 for quandouun, 91105 for 
ouoque, 1 X 5 for ttjjjktreC, o; for ojjorlci, 1 ; for licet, 13 
for tenet , I 15 for habet, s; for scilicet. Afterwards 
it was generalised to signify tho omission of any 
final syllable, as in 03 for mince, or in the uputlie- 
caries’ signs r> for unciu, and 5 for drachma, The 
sign B for Kcniplo is merely the ligature at, the 
long s being crossed by a cursive r. 

The superscript comma now used to denote the 
omission of medial syllables or letters, as in can’t 
for cannot, or I’ve for I hare, was nL first merely 
a superscript r, and demoted exclusively the omis¬ 
sion of r or of a syllable containing i\ such m cr nr 
re. In English records it forms 11 ligature with the 
preceding letter, us in ffint for fuenntt, Vim for 
verbo, or Vs for Ires, 

The circumflex (~) grew out a cursive form of 
the uncial m, and originally denoted exclusively 
tlie omission of in, then of /i, ami afterwards of 
other letters, Thus we have onion, finis, riml ties 
lor unities t Oia and oiiiiu for omtua, hfiiu and hfiifi. 
for hominum, no mid ft for non. r J'he horizontal 
line(-) is one of llio earliest signs of omission, 
and in some casus, if 110 I, in all, is merely a simpli¬ 
fied form of the circuinllex, as in G for 7 : 77771 , nut for 
autem, a for etnnos. Its use was, however, hiss 
restricted than that of the cimunllox, and wo still 
use it in the contraction lb for libra* (polllids), the 
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double bar in JL denoting a double omission, ftliil- 
iiii^ and pence, now expressed bys, audit, wore for¬ 
merly denoted by s anil it, abbreviations for solicit 
and denarii, The for dollar is said to be Clio 
ligature dlly Llui S being merely 6 , n cursive Dutch 
form of d (but see Dollar). The circumflex (~) 
which wus a cursive in was not always written hori¬ 
zontally. We see this in the common sign used for 
nun, as fmn?/ for sitonim, or Hvofc for servonun. Here 
A is fclio ligature of n and U, which is crossed by m 
in the cursive form (~) or (-) written vertically, 
b’or et there are numerous signs, nil of which vesolro 
tlunusolvcs into ligatures. Some of them, smeh as 
&, an<l $, require no explanation. They are 
found in iSiiii fen ctiam y and in the various forms 
wciftem, or Ac&fti, nr &cct. or A 6 , or finally &c. 
which wo now use for el relent. The sign y , used 
iu Domesday for ct t is also a ligature, as is shown 
by the older forms e l and e {> The sign ^ or -h for 
(Vis also a ligature, the upperdot standing for c, the 
bar or circumflex for the long s (J ), and the lower 
<)<>t for t. In like manner em. is written'^', the 
two tloLs each representing c, and fclio two cireura- 
Hexes being each a long a. This became ■ = , and 
then whence wo obtain trs for csscs t =t for 
; md, ami =mq for cttscitiwt, 

Arany similar contractions were also used, most 
of which can ho easily resolved into ligatures. A 
few of the more common are ,n for pro t p former and 
pur, and p and \\ for pra y q for qitwiiy q for quod, 
4 for qttt\ v, for tz, fr for /rater y \ for vd> 4 for ser 
and si. Thus we have aupius and supig for 
stipcriusy ppe for propc i |>>? for pvoximus^ gefiof for 
ffflwrody ass^ fur assntct % lie hi-jit/.. 

lllULiocniAiMiY .—The study of Paleography requires 
either mi am pi a purso or hcoohs to a good library, tho 
needful works bo mg inoably bulky ami costly, The Dost 
of moderate price for tbo bogi mi or in Greek Pula*?, 
grapliy are Wnfctonbaoh'a AnlciUmj zar GrmhUehm 
PMoymphie and Sehriftdafdn, and Gnvdtlmiwmi's 
(vt'ttchhche JhdclQijmphie. For Latin Palniogmpliy 
it would bo well to begin with Wnfifrnbulra 
AnhitiuiUy and Armlt's Schri/t-tafcfn. For Medium! 
Palfuograpby, Glmwanb's Paleographic dv$ Charles et dcs 
ManuHcritx, with bis companion volume, JHctioiniairc 
dcs Abreviations da Mayen Ayi\ nro oxtromdy useful 
little books. Proa's Manuel dc Paltoyraphic iaay also 
be consulted. For Engliah Charters, the student, await¬ 
ing Mr Maumio Thompson’s lung-promised work,' has 
had to fall back upon Wright’s Court-Hand Restored, 
published in 1773, ami tho article / Ivocords ; in Ravage's 
IMdionary of Printing, Tho ovolution of the Forms of 
letters is traced In Dr Taylor's book on The Alphabet. 
•Subsidiary matters, such as writing materials, gatherings, 
litigation, punctuation, &o., whiali arc useful in dctcruiin- 
m K the ago of MRS., arc discussed in tho works of Prou 
and Umdtliiiuswn already mentioned, imd also in Watfcon- 
hach’fl Schriflivcscn ini MittelaUer, and Jj cist’s Urhunilai- 
lehre. Of tlio more costly works, far tho most important 
are the autotype fnc-similes published by tlio Palmo- 
graphical Mcoioty, with Zangcinoistor's Ilccmplu Codicam 
Jadinoyiun, AVatfcimbnch's Exempt a Godicum Grwconm, 
and lustfm'/tfiuu’ G renew Sped mi an, For MSS.in England, 
tho fao-similos of National MSS,, of Anglo-Saxon MSS,, 
ef.atioionb olmrtors, and of ancient MSS. in tho British 
Aluscuui must bo consulted; for German MSS., Sybel’s 
Works and Sickol’s Monwncuta Gruphicn; for Russian, 
Sabas’ tfpevminn Pulwoyraphia ; for Italian, tlio Avchivio 
patroyrajlea Italia no; for Spanish, tlio Exempt a Scrip- 
time Vis a/o Um ; fur French* tho Notices cl Ext mils dcs 
ManuHcnlH, and the valuable publications of Dclislo and 
Let run no, Among fchc older works tlio most important 
are WaHhor’a Lexicon Diplomat!ctnn t Wailly’s tilcmenti 
dc PnUoftraphie, Astlo's Grip in and Prof tress of Writing, 
Sitvestre’s Paleographic Univcrsdle, Montfaucon^ Paheo- 
yrapkea Omti( % A fa billon's Dc Pc Diplomatic#, and the 
Bonulictino Noaeran Traiie dc Diplomatique, 

I^iDcoIffliie, See AnoibicoLoav, Flint Tm* 

I'liKMBMTS, STONB AUK J also MAN* 

_ PsiliPorORlls. thonamoofaiiillustriouaDyMiii- 
tiuo family, which lirst appeam in history about 
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the lltli century, anil attained to imperial dignity 
in the person of Afichacl YfIL in I2tt0 {see JJyzan- 
TINE Lmmiik). The last of the dynasty, Constan¬ 
tino XL, fell bravely fighting at the siege of 
Constantinople. His brothers were princes of fclio 
Alorea and of Aclmia resneebively; a daughter of 
one of them married Ivan III. of Russia. A branch 
of Mie family ruled Monfcfeiiafc from 1300 to 1533. 

Paleontology (Gr., f study of nneient life’), 
the science or study of fossil organic remains— 
wbctlier of aTiiuml or plant life. Tlie study of 
fosail animals is stmiotimcs Lermcd palieozoology, 
anil that of fossil plants jiaheophytology. The aim 
of palmontology is lo attain a" knowledge of all 
the various plants and animals which have suc¬ 
cessively appeared ami disappeared in the course 
of geological ages. But as the geological record 
is highly imperfect, anil myriads of species must 
have lived and died without leaving liny trace 
behind them, it Jh obvious that our knowledge, no 
matter how enlarged it may become, can never 
possibly be complete. The history is full of gaps, 
some of which may evontjuaHybo bridged over, inib, 
however that may be, it is nevertheless certain 
that our knowledge must always boar but a small 
proportion to our ignorance. * Nevertheless, the 
study of paleontology has been fruitful in results. 
It ling greatly inline,need zoology and botany—ami 
limb not merely by adding to the number of sub¬ 
jects with which those sciences deal, hut especially 
by the light which il lias thrown on the evolution 
am] mutual relations of existing forms of life. 
Fossil organic remains consist chiclly of the harder 
parts—such as bones, scales, teeth, shells, cruets, 
spines, Ac,—of animals, and the ligneous tisanes of 
plants (sco Fossils). In attempting to interpret 
the evidence supplied by such remains, paheontolo* 
gists were early led to study, for purposes of com¬ 
parison, the stiucturcs of existing plants and 
animals. By applying the results of those com¬ 
parisons to the restoration of extinct forms of life, 
Cuvier was enabled to establish the law 7 of the 
f correlation of organa; ’ and thus tlie palrconiologtBt, 
who has to deal principally with fragmentary 
remains, ia not in such a helpless case as might have 
been supposed, 4 Stated in ilsi most general form, 
tlio law of the correlation of organs is the law that 
all the parts of an organism stand in some relation 
to one another, the form and characters of each 
part being more ov less closely clcpoiulonb on, and 
connected with, the form and characters of all 
the rest. In other words, an organism is not a 
fortuitous collocation of unrelated parts, bub is 
composed of mutually adapted and related organs; 
tlie possession of any given organ, therefore, imply¬ 
ing* tlie possession‘of oilier “correlated Jf parts' 
(Nicholson and Lydekker). ( Hence the palaeontolo¬ 
gist can often infer from an isolated organ or struc¬ 
ture the essential characters of tho lenminder of 
tlio organism, Bub, while the biological sciences 
havn greatly benefited, it is geology which has been 
moat advanced by paleontological research. With¬ 
out the help of fossils the geologist would be unable 
to reconstruct tiic past. By their aid he is able to 
identify and correlate the various formation# which 
eomstibiitc his systems. It is from them that lie 
infora former climatic and geographical changes— 
that lie is able lo distinguish betwoen fresh- 
water and marine, shallow'-water and deep-sea 
conditions, &e. Bub for tho general relations of 
pftliemitology to geological research the reader is 
referred to the article Gimoay. Some account of 
tho pain 1 ontology of the stratified or fossilifcrcms 
rocks will be found in the articles that deal with 
the various geological sysloms, Here all that need 
be done is to summarise tho charactcvicfcic features 
of the Falmozoic, Mesozoic, Cainoxoio, and Quater¬ 
nary or Post-Tertiary faunas and IIeras. 
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Palwozoiv Life .—The most prominent types of 
Pulaio/oie times were Graplolifes, Undone corals, 
Brachiopods, Oinoids, Pteropods, Nmililitl Gopha- 
lopods, Trilobites, Eurypterids, and lie t croc ere ill 
Ganoids, Uraptolilcs milled from tho Cambrian 
into tlie rower Old lied Sandstone, but attained 
their maximum in Lower Silurian limes. Hugoso 
corals, unknown in the Cambrian, swarmed in 
,Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniforous seas, hut 
were iimcli less immarouK in those of the Per¬ 
mian. Crinoids iiist appear in the Cambrian, are 
numerous in Silurian and Devonian rocks, but 
inoro abundant .still in i3 jo Carboniferous. After 
this tliGy begin to decline. Braeliiopods, com¬ 
mencing in the Cambrian, abounded all through 
Palmozoic times, but culminated in the Upper 
Silurian period, They were still numerous in 
Devonian and Carboniferous seas, but less abun¬ 
dant in those of the Permian period. lHeropods 
were more common in Upper Cumbrian and Silurian 
than during Devonian and Carboniferous times. 
Nnutilid Cephalopoda Jirst appear in the Upper 
Cumbrian, and seem to culminate in the Silurian, 
but they continued to abound in the Devonian and 
Carboniferous st»a», becoming reduced in these of 
the Permian period. Trilobites appear first iu t he 
Cambrian, reach a maximum in the Silurian, wane 
in the Devonian and Carboniferous, and dio out in 
the Permian, They are therefore essentially and 
characteristically Pahvozoic forms, So likewise 
are the Eurypleiids, which, culminating apparently 
in the Upper Silurian ami Did lied Sandstone, 
became extinct in Carboniferous times. Ganoids 
with lictoroccrcul tails iimt appear in Upper Silu¬ 
rian strata, utid reach their maximum in the Old 
Bed Samlet one. TJio great order of Sharks ami 
Hays likewise dates back to Upper Silurian times. 
Snob are llio more prominent types in Pahvozoic 
strata. Many other forms, however, are met'with, 
amongst which may ho noted starfishes (Aster- 
oideu), briLtfe-ritars (Ophiuruidua), sea-inch ins 
(Eehinoidca), and the wholly extinct and char¬ 
acteristic Puheiizoic types, CyMoklen, and Blast* 
oidea. Amongst the crustucea were cirri pedes, 
oslmcods, phyllopods, king-crabs, ampliipods, 
isopods, long-tailed decapods, ami stomapods. 
Arachnids were represented hy scorpions ami other 
forum j myriapods ami insects by a number of an¬ 
cestral types. All the great classes of itiollusean 
life were present—Cephalopoda appearing first in 
the Upper Cumbrian; Pteropods in Lover Cam¬ 
brian ; GasstoropodH in Lowin’ Silurian; and 
LmneLlibmnehs in Upper Gamln-ian. The fishes 
have been already mentioned. Amphibians, repre¬ 
sented hy Lfibyrinlhodonts and .Salivnmmlrojtls, 
uppeaT first in Carboniferous strain. 

Amongst plants the prominent Palaeozoic types 
are cryptogams—Lcpidudendrokls, ttigillarioids, 
and Calami tea being exclusively P id wo zoic f but 
conifers were also present. 

It may be noted that many of the characteristic 
life-forms nf Palmozoic times were what mo tanned 
synthetic or comprehend tea types, that ia to say, 
types which while belonging f undiimenfculIy to some 
particular division or group of the animal kingdom, 
yet present in their structure dmrac Leri sties of one 
or more contemporaneous, or Us yet non-existing 
types. Among such intermediate or comprehem 
sivo forms may bcMiienlioncd the Labyvinbliodonts, 
wliicli were nrudelo am phi) dans with many piscine 
ttnd reptilian, characteristics. Examples aro also 
furnish Gil hy the Ganoids, the Trilobites, the 
lhacliiopods, lUo insects, &e. Amongst plants the 
Lcpidodend voids exhibit similar peculiarities, for 
they combine characteristics of club-mosses ami 
conifers. Again, many Pal mo zoic forms attained 
a larger size than the corresponding forma that 
belong to lutei’ thnea Thus, *oiho of the pLero- 


potls, cephalopoda, ostrucods, pliyllopods, and in¬ 
sects wore larger than any corresponding forms of 
onr own day. The amphibiaus likewise exceeded 
in size any living representatives of their class. 

Tiu miner able Pabeozoic genera died out before 
Mesozoic tiin oh, while not a few lived on, and some 
have even persisted to the present day. These 
icrsislotit forms arc mot with chi oily among the 
owev types of animal life, as fomniiinfcrs, bmebio- 
pods, and moll uses, See CaMMIIAN, S] Mill IAN, 
Ot.d IlKD Sandstone, Caimionifkiious, anil Pisn- 
mian Systems, 

Mcmroin Life .—The lifo of Mesozoic times is iu 
many respects strongly contrasted with LliaL of the 
Palivozoic era. In place of Sigillavioida and Lopidn- 
domlrokls, the prevalent forms of plant-life up 
to the (dose of the Ore lac eons period were arbores¬ 
cent ami herbaceous ferns, conifers, and eyends, 

, while in late Cretaceous limes the earliest angio- 
spenns appeared. Corals, which were plentiful in 
Mesozoic seas, consisted almost exclusively of 
inodorn types—the rugose corals having waned 
almost to extinction. Ecliinoid* and stnrlbdios 
abounded, but Crinoids, so prevalent in Pahrozoie 
seas, wore now much reduced in niimlmm. iSmim 
of tlie higher grades of the Crustacea, which aro 
lmvdJy known in Paltouzoie. rocks, were plentiful in 
Mesozoic Limes, and the sumu was the case with 
insecls. Hraeliiopoils ceased now to be dominant 
forms; while amongst molluscs the Goplmlopods 
lake the lead, and reach their culmination in 
swarms of Amin uni till ir and Ucloiniiitidie. Gas¬ 
teropoda and Lamollibrancha arc well reprewmted, 
and include a number of modern genera, which 
increased towards the close of the ora. Ganoids 
were «till numerous, mostly with symmetrical 
tails. Cliiiiueroids, true sharks, and lays were all 
represented, while Telcosleans or bony /in]ms made 
their first appearance. Labyrinthodonls, which in 
Triassic limes attained a great size, soon died out, 
making way for the advmiL of a prodigious reptiliiin 
fauna, in which nil orders, save the Ophidians, 
woic ropicsenleil. There were swimming reptiles 
(Ichthyosaurus, q.v., Plesiosaurus, (i.v.j, flying 
reptiles (Pferoduetylus, q.v.), snake-liho reptiles 
(Dinosaurs, see Dinosapuia), crocodiles, and click 
miians. Tliis reptilian life was specially abundant 
in Jurassic times. Birds probably were uumenniH, 
some of the forms being toothed, while others may 
have approxiinaLcd to modern types, Mammals 
were represented hy only the inferior grade of 
marsupials, ami worn all of small size. All tlm 
remarkable reptiles referred to hrnuim exlinel 
before the beginning of llio Cainozoie ora. So 
it was with the characteristic Mesozoic mol bis- 
can fun lilies of Ammonilkhe, IVleiiniiliihe, and 
Uippunlidm. Putting aside tin* lowly organised 
Protozoa, it may he said that hardly mu! CTolmoeous 
.species baa been met with in Oimoznic or Tertiary 
stmtfi. See Tuussic, Jukashic, mid (Juhtaukoph 
Systems, 

Cianozoiv Life. —The plants of early Gninozoie 
Limes, although differing sjieeilieally mid often 
gen eric ally Loin living forms, vut approach on llio 
whole to existing types. Palms were a common 
feature of the iloras from Eocene into Pliocene 
times. IiuhiAiislmluin types were common iu 
Europe during the early Koeeim, Imt later on 
forms cliavacteristic of the warmer latitudes nf 
North A iu erica began to abound, A commingling 
of TndtuAustralian mid American types also marked 
the Oligoeonu period, hul; the American forms 
gradual ly increased until in Miocene lime* I hey 
pre] loud era ted over all the other*. The Pliocene 
Horn of central Europe had a prevalent Mediter¬ 
ranean character. "With regard to the lower forms 
of annual life, all that need be noted hero is the 
gene ml feet that the^e have a modem aspect, tlie 
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muiilior (if existing genera and species becoming 
greater as we advance from tlie lower to the higher 
stages. The foraininifora attained now tlieir maxi¬ 
mum dovolopmcnb, and arc characteristically re¬ 
presented by the largo coin-shaped minimaliles. 
AmongHb molluscs the Cephalopoda are no longer 
dominant forms—tlio most ah and an b groups being 
Lainollibi-ancliH and Gasteropoda Hat tho most 
striking and leading Oainozoio forms were the 
mammals. In Eocene times the mammals ware 
greatly developed—many of tlio forms attaining a 
large size. Among the more notable types of the 
early European Tertiary aro Palivotherm in (q, v,), 
Anoplothorimn (q.v.), along with which were 
carnivores, rodents, insuclivores, and hats, and also 
the earliest representatives of the, horse and the 
monkey tribe, Tlio later Tertiaries am marked by 
the appearance of Dinolhercs, Mastodons, true ele¬ 
phants, rhinoceroses, hippopotamus, deer, antelope, 
gazelles, various carnivores, such as Maelmirotlus, 
boars, cats, wolves, Ac., and ape*. No certain or 
unequivocal evidence of limn is yet forthcoming 
from Tortiary strata. 

Whilo it is true that the general aspect of the 
plant and animal life of the Oainozoio era approaches 
to that of the preaent, yob this is truer for tho less 
highly organised types Than it- is /or those which 
are higher in the' scale of beinp. Amongst the 
higher ve rich rates of early Tertiary times nut a 
few possessed characters which are now met with 
only in widely separated forms. Some, for ex¬ 
ample, wore intermediate in character between 
tapirs ami homes; in others (Tillodonts) we moot 
with a combination of Htrnclnvcs now scon in 
ungulates, rodents, and carnivores; while many of 
the carnivores had decided marsupial adinities. 
Other remarkable composite forms were the Dino* 
cvmlti (q, v .). 

tyitfUanitirif or Post-Tertiary Life. —The animals 
and plants of Quaternary age belong for the most 
part to existing species; a number of the higher 
vertebrates, however, are extinct. Among these 
latter, in Europe, wore tho Mammoth and various 
other elephants, several rhinoceroses, a dwarf form 
of hippopotamus, and Machairodus. In North 
America tho fauna also included various extinct 
species, such as Mastodon, an elephant, and several 
gigantic member* of tho Sloth family (Megatherium, 
Mylodon, Megalonyx). These lust seem to have 
abounded in Smith America, whore they wore uhko* 
eialad with groat armadillos ((’Mypfcodon). The 
Quaternary period was characterised by marked 
oscillations of climate, and consequently by secular 
migrations of ilnm anil fauna. Thus niimornns 
forms which bad survived from tho Tertiary ora 
eventually became ox limit, and astill larger number 
were banished from tho areas which they bail 
occupied in Pliocene times. It is in the deposits 
of the Pleistocene that we meat with the first un¬ 
questioned relics and remains of man. See PLEIS¬ 
TOCENE BYSTKM, POSTGLACIAL ani> Recent 
System ; works cited at Geology ; and the special 
band books of Palm ontology, ashy Nicholson (now 
ed. 1879), Seeley (1885), Stoinmami and Doilcr- 
lom(K888), Zittel (i.-iii. 1879-00), Ac. 

1'nlirotlicrium (Cir., ‘ancient wild beast *), a 
genus of ] me I ly d or in a ton s main null ia whose remains 
occur in the Eocene hods of England and the Con¬ 
tinent. Several species have been described, rang¬ 
ing in size from that of a sheep Lr> that of n horse, 
Tho Upper Koccno gypseous quarries of Montmartre 
supplied the first scanty materials, which Guy tor, 
by a series of careful and instructive inductions, 
lmilt u)> into an animal resembling the existing 
tapir. The restoration, however, is not quite 
correct, for the disco very of a complotc .skeleton 
{P, magnum) shows that the animal was longer- 
necked, and of a more slender build than the Lapir, 
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and probably was not unlike, in general appear¬ 
ance, the living llama. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Pali cot 1 1 Grinin resembled the tapir 
in having the snout terminating in a short pro¬ 
boscis. It had three toes on ' each foot, cadi 
terminated by a hoof. Tho formula of tho teeth 
is i. J, c. {,'p.in. in. ft, and tho structure 
of tlio upper true molars, in certain particulars, 
seems to foreshadow that of Home of the Equidfc. 



It is supposed that animals of tlm gemm dwelt on 
the margin* of lakes and riveis, and that their 
habits wore similar to those of tlio tapir. 

PnliPOZolC (Clr., * ancient life ’), the name given 
to the lowest division of the fossil if erous rocks, 
because they contain the earliest forms of life, 
They wore Sonnorly, and aro still generally, known 
ns the Primary rocks. The strata included under 
theao titles aro tho Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian 
and Old lied Sandstone, Carboniferous, and Per¬ 
mian systems. 

Palftfox y jflclzi, Josti tie, Duke of Sara¬ 
gossa, a Spanish soldier, was horn in 1780 of ft dis¬ 
tinguished Aragonese family, and rose to the rank 
id brigadiur-gen oval in the Spanish guards, I list 
defence of Saragossa (tj.v.), 22d July 1808 to 21 kI 
February 1800, which only yielded to the French 
after a second investment, in one of the most heroic 
incidents in modern history. Palafox vMcIhwoh 
carried prisoner to Franca, and not released until 
1813. The year after liis return homo ho was 
appointed cap tain-general of Aragon, in 1886 was 
created Duke of Siwigimi, and in 1837 grandee 
of Spain and captain-general nf tlio guards. lie 
died at Madrid, Ititli Fubmary 1847. 

1’ttlngoiiitc-tllir, usually associated with 
basalb-hivfts, is fine-grained, rod, brown, and some¬ 
times greenish or yellowish in colour. Under the 
microscope it is seen to he composed of niinuLo 
frngineuts of voleanie glass, crowded amongst 
which aro granules ami crystals of augito, oh vine, 
plngiochiso, and magnetite. It occurs in Sicily, 
the Canary Islands, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
and Scotland. Sec Igneous Rocks, 

I ft nl»iumi% capital of a native state in Gujarat, 
lies 83 miles N. of Ahmeilabad by rail. The state 
has an area of B1H0 sq. m. and a pop. of 234,402. 
The 1 Pfiltmpur Agency 1 comprises, besides Palau- 
[Kir, twelve other .small native .stales. 

Palanquin, or Palicl an Indian vehicle covro- 
hpomiing somewhat to the Homan litter and the 
modern European sedan-chair, but, unlike tho 
latter, used for long distances by travellers, where 
railways or good cam age-roads do nob exist. Tt> is 
a wooden box, about 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
\ feet high, with wooden slmllohi which can be 
opened or shut at pleasure, and constructed like 
Venetian blinds. At each mid of the palanquin, 
oil fcho outside, two ring* arc fixed, and tlio hem- 
mate, or palanquin-be avers, of whom there are 
four, two at each end, support llie palanquin by 
a pole passing through these rings. 
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PalaptCiryx (dr., ‘ancient apteryx’), u genus 
of fossil bivds whose remain* are found in the river- 
silt deposits of New Zealand, associated with the 
gigantic Pinoims, and which, like it, resembled 
in Hie form of tho sternum, and the structure of 
tlio pelvis and logs, the living wingless apteryx, 
Pal apteryx, however, seems to have possessed 
rudimentary wings, in which respect it differed 
from Dinornis. See Moa, 

PaliltC) tlie roof of the mouth, consists of two 
portions, the hard palate in front and the soft 
palate behind. The framework of the hard pedate 
is formed by the intermaxillary hones, the palate 
processes of the superior maxillary hones, and hy 
the horizontal processes of the palate 1 sines, and is 
hounded in front and at the sides hy the alveolar 
arches and gums, and posteriorly is continuous 
with the soft palate. It is covered by a dense 



The Mouth widely opened ho as to shosv the Mato : 

, 1, llu* upjjer, nml 2, tlio lower lip; 3, 3, the laud pillule; 
4 , 4. llui soft pnlfito ; B, tlio imilft; G. 0, tlio arclieo of the nult 
palate; 7, 7, liio UhimIh; 0, the tongue. 


structure formed hy the periosteum and mucous 
membrane of the mouth, which are closely ad¬ 
herent. Along the middle lino is a linear ridge or 
nipho, on cither side of which the mneons mem¬ 
brane in thick, pale, amt corrugated, while behind 
it is thin, of a darker tint, and smooth. This 
membrane is covered with scaly epithelium, and 
\a furnished with numerous follicles (the palatal 
glands). Tim soft palate is a movable fold of 
mucous membrane enclosing muscular fibres, and 
suspended from tlio posterior border of Urn hard 
palate ho to form an incomplete septum between 
the mouth and the pharynx; its sides being blended 
with the pluirynx, while its lower bonier is free. 
When occupying its usual position (that is to say, 
when tlio muscular fibres contained in it are 
relaxed) its mKorior surface is concave; and 
when its niusohs are called into action, as in 
swallowing a morsel of food, it is raised and made 
ton sc, and the food is thus prevented from passim' 
into tho posterior naves, and ib at the same time 


directed obliquely backwards and downward** into 
the pharynx. 

Hanging from the middle of its lower border is 
a small conical pendulous process, the vndtt; and 
passing outwards from tho uvula on each side nre 
two curved folds of mucous membrane containing 
muscular fibres, aiul called the arc he*} or jnllars of 
Me soft, ) white. Tho anterior pillar is continued 
downwards to the side of the base of the tongue. 
Tlio posterior pillar is larger thm the anterior, 
and runs downwards and backwards to the side of 
the pharynx. Tho anterior and posterior pillars 
arc closely united above, but are separated below 
Ivy an angular interval, in which the tonsil of either 
side is lodged. The tonsils {mnygdtdw) are gland¬ 
ular organs of a rounded fonn,' which vary con¬ 
siderably in size in dilleronl individuals. They are 
coin posed of an assemblage of mucous follicles, 
which secrete a thick grayish matter, ami open on 
the surface of tlio gland by numerous (twelve to 
liftiHMi) orifices. The space left between the are has 
of the palate on the two sides is called the isthmus 
of iho fauces. It is bounded above by tho frets 
margin of the palate, below by the long no, and 
on each sidu by the pillars of the soft palate and 
tonsils. 

As Llm upper lip may bo iissurcd through imper¬ 
fect development {in which ease it presents the con¬ 
dition known ns Ilare-lip, q.v,), so also may there be 
morn or less decided Jissmrc of tho palate. In tlio 
slightest form of this affection tho imilu merely is 
fissured, while in extreme cases tho cleft extends 
through both the soft ami ban I palate as far for¬ 
ward as the lips, and is thou often combined with 
Imie-lip. When the fissure is considerable it 
materially interferes with the acts of sucking mid 
swallowing, and the infant runs a great a isle of 
being starved; and if tlio child grows up its arti¬ 
culation is painfully indistinct. The closure of 
cleft palate by operation must ho loft in the (muds 
of an experienced surgeon, who should he called In 
see the child as soon as the defect is noLieed. If 
the separation too great to admit of cIohuio by 
oj)oration, a plate or ‘artificial jmlatu 1 may he made 
to cover the opening. 

Acute in Haim nation of the tonsils, popularly 
known as Quinsy, in treated of in a separate 
article. Chronic enlargement of tho tonsils is voiy 
frequent in scrol’nhms children, and is not rare 
in scrofulous persons of more advanced ngn, and 
may give rise to very considerable inconvenience 
and distress, It may occasion dillieulty in swallow- 
big, confused and in articulate speech, deafness in 
, various degrees from closure of the. Eustachian lubes 
(now often tonne*l throat deafness), ami noisy and 
kboiioci* respiration, ospucWfy (hiring sleep*; and 
it may even cause death by sullocation, induced by 
tho entanglement of vWiil mucus between the mi- 
lamed glitmls. If local ami constitutional remedies 
fail to reduce tho enlarged tonsils they must ho 
more or loss removed hy the surgeon, either by the 
knife or scissors, or hy a small ffuillotinc speeinllv 
in vented for the purpose. 

Enlargement or relaxation of the uvula is not 
uncommon, and gives rise to a turn stunt lidding 
cough and to expectoration, hy the irritation of Ihe 
larynx which it occasions, ff it will m>l yield l#> 
local treatiiumt it may mjuire to he minimal either 
in whole or in purl. 

1’nlutiiiufc, a name applied to two Herman 
slates, which wore uni led previously to tho year 
1628. They were distinguished as tlio Uppor'and 
Lower Palatinate. The Upper nr Havanan Jhtla- 
tinulo, now forming a circle of Mm kingdom of 
Havana, was a duchy, its capital being Aiubnrg. 
The Lower Pulatinaie, or the Palatinate on the 
Jtluno, lay on both sides of llm liliine, with an area 
of 3160 aq. m., and included, besides the Klecloriil 
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Pain-tinate proper, tlio prineipaliiy of Simmorn, tho 
duchy of Zwoibniokoii, tho principalities of Veldonz 
and Lantern, &c., and was bounded by Mainz, 
Treves, Lorraine, Alsace, Laden, anti Wiir tombing. 
Its capital im<j Heidelberg. 

^ The counts of the Khonish Palatinate woro os tab' 
lished in the hereditary possession of the tovritory 
of that name, ami of tho lands attached to it, as 
early as tho 11th century. In 1216 it was granted 
to tliB l)uko of Bavaria, and with various combina¬ 
tions tho llboiiisli Palatinate and tlio Bavarian 
territories worn held by monikers of tho Bavarian 
house and its branches. iScmiobimc« the electoral 
dignity was alternately exercised by tho Duke of 
Havana and the holder of the Rhenish Palatinate. 
In 1559 the Rhenish Palatinate and tlio electoral 
vote _ passed to Frederick III,, who introduced 
Calvinism. Prod crick V. (n.v.) was the 1 Winter 
King* of the Thirty Years* Wav, who in 16211 lost 
his lands to ins kinsman tlio Duke, Bavaria 
retained the Upper Palatinate and the electoral 
dignity j hut the Rhenish Palatinate wftH in 1618 
given to Piedorick’s son, and the eighth electorate 
created for him. In 1604, during the war of tlio 
{Spanish sue cession, the oleclov received again the 
Upper Palatinate and all the ancient rights, ro- 
flnmwd again ]>y Bavaria after the war, During 
this time tho Rhenish Palatinate was repeatedly 
and cruelly desolated by French armies; ami in 
1801 Primeo took possession of all on the left hank 
of the llhino, giving tho vest bo Bavaria, Nassau, 
and Ilesso Darmstadt* In 1815* the left hank was 
restored to Germany, the larger part of tho Lower 
Palatinate beinfj granted to Ilavaria (lllumisli 

J hi van a); Prussia got the Rhino Province j ficssc 
atiu'konlmrg and Rhine Jlosse; and Budon Mann¬ 
heim, Ileidolhorg, and Mosbach. Tho palatiuatc 
had to change its religion frcmiontly in accm'dnneo 
with the tenets of tlio reigning prince, being suc¬ 
cessively Catholic, Calvinist, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and Catholic again. For the aroa and population 
of the modern provinces of the Upper and Cower 
Palatinate, see the article Dayahia. 

Palatine (from Lab, ptthttmm, f palace*). A 
Come# Talcrftuus, or Count Palatine, was, under 
tlio Frankish kingsof Franco, a high judicial officer 
(see Count), his district Being called a jurf/nf/ji«/p 
or county pit Inline. There were long three comilieu 
palatine in England—Lancaster, Chester, and Dnv- 
hmn'-the two last of which were, no doubt, made 
separata regalities on account of their respofttivo 
proximity to tho frontiers of Wales and or Scot¬ 
land. CheHtei’ and Durham berninio ]>alabino under 
William I., f Lancaster not bill 1451. Chester hail 
not merely its own courLs, judges, constable and 
steward, bub a parliament, and was ilot represented 
in tho national parliament till 1549, At various 
dates Kent, .Shropshire, Pembrokeshire, the Isdo 
of Ely, ami Hoxlmmshive, were counties palatine, 
but had lost their special rights by the 10th cen¬ 
tury. Cheshire was assimilated by Henry VIII. 
Durham ceased to he a county palatine under its 
bishop in 1830; and Lancaster (see Lancaster 
Duchy or) yielded its jurisdiction in 1873 to the 
High Court of Justice. In very early times there 
were a number of similar privileges in Scotland, 
tho most important of which was tluil of the Earls 
Palatine of Him 111 earn. 

PnltilitLC Hill ( Mmis PaUtlinm), the central 
hill of the famous seven on which ancient Home 
was built, ami, according to tradition, the seal of 
the earliest Human sell-lemon U See Rome. 

Pftlc, in Irish history (seo IiusUAW), Vnl. VI, p. 
204), mentis that portion of the kingdom over 
which tlio English rule and English law was 
acknowledged, It varied very greatly at various 
dales, but for a long period meant generally 

- -- 

Dublin and blic greater part of tho adjoining 
conn ties. 

H’alC]ill>ailg. capital of a residency' ( formerly 
an independent Kingdom) near the south end of 
Sumatra, stands on the river Musi, 50 miles from 
its month; the houses of the town arc built on 
great log rafts on either bank. Manufactures, 
trade in silk goods, carved wood , ornaments in gold 
and ivory, null krises, as well as shipbuilding, are 
carried on. In the middle ages Pnlembang was one 
of the most important centres of Arabian trade 
with China* Pop. 43,368 j and of the residency, 
627,419. 

Palcnclsi (Hie ancient Paliantia), a walled 
city nf Spain, in Old Castile, stands in a fruitful 
plain, 180 miles hv rail NHW. of Madrid and 29 1 
NNE. of Valladolid. Tho Gothic cathedral wan 
built 1321-1504. The limfc university of Castilo 
was founded here in 1208, hut was removed to 
Salamanca in 1239. Blankets imd coarse woollen 
cloths ave manufactured, The vino is cultivated, 
and there is a good trade in wool. Pop. 14,505. 

— Tho province of Palencia has an area of 3256 
sip in. ami a pop. (1887) of 188,954. 

Palciiquc* Itui'NS oi*\ lie between the Micliol 
ami CJmcnnmw river*, in the north of the Mexican 
slate of Chiapas, 64 miles E. of the village of 
Santo Domingo do Paleiupie, The ruins extend 
over 20 to 39 acres, and arc buried in a dense 
tropical forest; trees grow over and about the 
buildings, and rise even from the tower. The 
mins consist of vast artificial terraces, or terraced 
truncated pyramids, of cut stone, surmounted by 
edifices of peculiar and solid Architecture, also 
of cut stone, covered with figures in relief, or 
figures and hieroglyphirs in stucco, with remains 
of brilliant calcars, Most of the buildings are of 
one story, but a feu' are two, three, and some 
may havo been four stories. Tlio principal struc¬ 
ture, known ns tlio Palace, is 228 feet long, 180 
feet deep, and some 25 feet high, standing on a 
terraced truncated pyramid of corresponding dimen¬ 
sions; the front contained fourteen doorways, each 
about 9 feet wide. ^ The building was irregular, 
and built in two distinct parts, with double galleries 
of unequal length running round it, and two large 
courts, also irregular in shape, dummy bolds that 
the Palace wan a magnificent convent; Paleiupie, 
be says, was a holy city, 'a place of pilgrimage, 
teeming with shrines and temples, a vast ami 
nnich-amight burial-place ; 1 in the whole place 

1 there seems to have been nothing but temples 
and tombs,' 

»Soo Stephens's Inritfcnta of Travel in tfcnlml America, 
&o.j and CftthorwoccVs Views of ^lwncH* n/banwicafo, &o. ; 
Obamas Cities 0 / the New IPortit (Lug. Urur. 

1887); Also La Uochcioucnnti, Talaiquc d la Cir illa¬ 
tion Maya (Boris, 1888), 

Palermo, formerly the capital of Sicily, now 
in point of population tho fifth city of Italy, an 
arclibishopric, and a seaport. It stands in tho 
north-west covnov of the island, on a hay that faces 
east, and at tho mouth of a fertile valley called the 
Coiica d’Oro UGolden Shell’), 120 miles-by vail 
W, of Mrwfdna, and occupies a picturesque site, 
Ijoing backed by mountains — on /he north by 
Mount Pellegrino, with a (pilgrimage) grotto 
cliapol ( 1624) to St Rosalia, whose festival js one 
of blio great annual events of tho city. Tlio streets 
aro for the most purl handsome, and there aro 
many line old houses. Tim oldest public buildings 
dale bom Urn Nonmui period, and belong to hvo 
styles of architecture—Saracen and BymnUno. 
Tiie most conspicuous of them all is tho cathedral 
of Kl Rosalia, buill (1169-85) by mi Englishman, 
Archbishop Waller; it contains sepulchral monu¬ 
ment a to linger I., tho emperors llcniy VI. and 
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Frederick IF,, and in Die ciypt the tombs of the 
archbishop*. Others bo be named arc the chapel 
(1143) in the royal palace, with nmgnilicent 
mosaics j tlie Norman hull, in the same pile ; and 
the churches of Martov am (with, fine mosaics), Sfc 
Julm of the Hermits (1132), and St CataUlo ; and 
the mansions of Zixa, Cuba, La Famra, and Mi ni¬ 
ne™ o, all outside tlio city. There arc close upon 
three hundred churches and chapels in Palermo, 
The royal palace, built by Kojjcr I, is principally 
of Spanish construction * in it Piavz/.i established 
liis .observatory. The other public buildings— 
archbishop's palace, town-house, law-courts, uni¬ 
versity, arsenal, &c.—do not call for particular 
mention, The university (1447) has 70 teachers 
and 1100 students, with' schools of origin coring, 
fine, arts, conveyancing, &c> Thera arc also^ a 
national museum, the town library (1775) with 
141,000 voln. and 2040 MSS., and tlio national 
library (ISO*} with 110,000 vols, and 12,000 MSS. 
Industry is little developed; machinery, essences, 
sumach, turnery, iron-founding, lxtoks/gloves, ami 
shoes represent almost the only blanches. But 
Palermo is an important seaport, with a largo, 
though not growing, trade* Oranges, lemons, 
dried fruits, sumach, tartar, grain, oils, manna, 
sulphur, wine, animal produce, and lomon-juico 
are tlio principal exports, and average £1,457,700 
per annum. The imports—grain ami vegetables, 
cottons and woollens, coals, live-stock, iron, timber, 
groceries, silk, hides, petroleum* machinery, linen, 
inolals, and glassware — foil from £1,4311,515 ill 
1887 to £732,157 in 1880. Tho hulk of this trade 
is with Great Britain, Franco, and Die United 
States. There is also a coasting trade—imports, 
From 3 to 3A millions sterlings exports, about 1 
million sterling. Some 3500 vessels of 1,200,000 
tons on ter every year, an average of 430,000 tana 
being British and 685,000 tens Italian. Pop, 
(1881) 205,712. The first wo know of Palermo, 
the ancient Punoruiu,^ is that it was a Phoenician 
city, and tho stronghold of Carthago in Sicily. Tb 
was conquered successively by Pyrrlms (270 n.o.), 
tho Itolwins (254 JU?-), the Vandals (440 A.p,), 
ItoHsarius (535), the Samcons (8115), the Pisans 
(1063), and the Normans from Apulia (1071), 
Henceforward it was the capital of the kingdom 
of Sicily (q.v,), first of the Norman kingdom, 
then of that of the Angevin* and their ttpaniflh 
successors. It sulioml severely from earthquakes 
in 1603, 1726, and 1823. The city revolted against 
the Bourbon kings of Naples in 1820 and 1848, ami 
was freed from them in I860 by Garibaldi. But 
since then it has been only a provincial capital.— 
The province of Palermo has an area of 1085 «q, ni. 
and a pop. (1880) of 774,070. 

Kco tli q excellent gnuluhook of Gsoll Fol# ■ Morso, De- 
scA'hionc di Palermo Anlieo (1827); Solmbriug, Jlintor • 
ischt! Topoifraphit! roil Pantmiiui (1870); Springer, Mitlcl- 
altcrlichc Kmut in Palermo (1869) ^ Holm, tttudii di 
ftlaria Pidcnnitarm (18B0); Freeman, Historical Ks&aifft 
(3d Koritv, 187P), and liin Jfistoyi/ oj Sicif/t (1801). 

PilIostilHt—I. Hisiori /.—'Tlio name of Balestitie 
is an illustration of tho part taken for the whole. 
In the song of Moses (feotl, xv. 14) sorrow falls 
upon Palestine, and amazement upon Edom at the 
coming of Israel. Palestine was to Muses as it was 
afterwards In Isaiah ami Ln Joel, to Herodotus, to 
the Greeks, the Egyptians, and tlio .Assyrians, to 
Josephus and to Jerome, simply the ' Plain of 
Philistin, tlio broad slip of coast inhabited by the 
Philistines. Milton restrict* the word to this, 
sense. The country lias received various names at 
rlillercnl times, with all of which wc arc familiar, 
ft Jms been called Caiman, or the Laud of Canaan, 
the Band simply, the Band of Israel, the Land nf 
Promise, and the Holy Land, a name which, in the 
words of Quftresiiiius, 1 though of later date than I 
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the rest, yet in excellency and dignity surpasses 
them all. 5 

The nations inhabiting this country at the time 
of the Conquest were, according to tlio list gener¬ 
ally given, six in number. A seventh nation is 
added in one or two lists. These nations wore the 
Canaanitcs, Lhe Ilivitos, the Ilittitcs, tho Amorito*, 
the Termites, and tho Jolmsites, The seventh 
were the Girgashitca The Canaamtcs—* low- 
landers'—occupied the country oast and west of 
the highlands—that is. to aav> the seaboard and the 
valley of tho Jordan ; the ilittitcs, a brunch of tho 
great kingdom whose extent and history are only 
now beginning to he recovered, dwelt in what was 
afterwards Judina, the Iliviles in Samaria, the 
Termites in Galilee, tho Anionic* in the north, 
the Jolmaites ia a,1 d around Jerusalem, Of tho 
Girgashites nothing is known. Other tribes thero 
wore—those of Moah, Ammon, lUidian, ami Edom 
on the east of Jordan, all of Semitic descent; tho 
lull races—Itophaim, 7aym m, and Amikim j the 
Ilorim nave-dwellers; and there wore the Amalo- 
kites, who defended tins mountain-passes near 
Sinai, and Urn Philistines, of Egyptian origin ; in 
later limes they were called Choretltiles, anil at this 
day there is a village in Pliilfslia called ICorotiya. 

Tho flood of conquest rolled over those In bo*. 
’When the invaders had Mettled down within tlio 
boundaries allotted to thorn, wc find them lighting 
for their new possessions, being driven hack m con¬ 
solidating their position. Tho conquered people 
were nowhere exterminated: the Jelmmlos held 
their own in Jerusalem, the Amoritc* in Ephraim; 
the Philistines took and lost ami retook Gaza and 
Ascalon. There are ninny who regard the f dial icon 
of modern Syria as Lhe direct deacondantu of tlio 
Pemzite, tlio Amoritc, and the II ivihe. 

How long (lie Israelite) tribal dwliiictioiiK wore 
kept up it is di Hi cult to say. Wo find them strongly 
marked in the early history, hut limy grow fainter 
in the later hooks. It is not without significance 
that Solomon's twelve provinces corresponded 
mainly with the twelve tribes. 1 haring the levin 
covered by the Book of Judges and part of Samuel 
there was no capital oily and no central authority. 
The religious centre was shifted ; tho ark rusted at 
Shiloh, at Nob, at Uibcon, and at Bethel. Jeru¬ 
salem Locarno the capital of David and Solomon, 
but on the foundation of tho northern kingdom 
Shoehorn, Tirznb, and Samaria became fittmwivrfy 
its capital. ■ 

When tlio Jews returned from tho event < •apLivity 
they occupied a territory ox tending from Jerusalem 
in tho north to Bocrshdha in tho south, and from 
Jericho in the cast to Lochifdi in tho west. Tlio 
Philistines remained in undisturbed possession of 
their lauds; tlio Idimiieans were driven buck to 
their deserts; on tho nin th were tho hoslilo Samari¬ 
tans, 

Thu Mmwahean struggle for inihmrndeneo-- a 
part of history which Inula few Hludo.ntH, yet a 
struggle heroic iu its conduct and stupendous in 
ils results*-preserved the national existence. 'Hint 
there worn Jon’s in lhe time of Herod, that there 
arc Jews still, is due to the heroism of tho 
immortal brothers. 

The kingdom, of Herod the Great covered tho 
whole country divided into tribe* by Joshua, with 
the exception of a small portion in the south-west 
and the tribe of Asher iu the north, AVosl of 
Jordan it contained Galilee, a province unknown 
hv that name to the Old Tesiiumml; Samaria, 
also unknown before the Captivity; Judica and 
Iduninna: east of tins Jordan it contained Ponca, 
Gaulonitis, Anramtis, and Trachoilitis— Lhe Lon 
cities of the Dccanoli* belonged partly to Ponca 
and partly to Gaulonitis, Of these province* (ho 
I most fertile and tho most densely populated was 
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Lalilcc. He who takes the trouble to examine the 
Jap/to map of tJie Palestine Exploration Fund and 
to compare with it the statements made by 
dosephna will he astonished at the overwhelming 
evulenco of a vast population and of exuberant 
fertility.. Nowhere else in tho country are there so 
many mins of ancient towns} on every hill-top in 
a country which is ji succession of hills is a IChuvbot 
or ruin; springs abound; there arc the traces of 
ancient terraces on the hillsides, extensive heaps of 
pottery, ancient cemeteries, broken oil-presses, 
groups of rock-hewn cisterns; proofs on nil sides 
of tho ancient prosperity. 

This period of prosperity, encouraged by the 
ltoman rulers, was destroyed hy tho madness of 
the Jews themselves. It vanished with the cam- 


--- i . i.mnuvu ttjw WIV i;aui- 

naigu of Vesiuisian and with the destruction of the 
compio hy Tit hr. Even t/icso mde Icssoiir failed 

l *\ ii... n, . .. a dt. _ _ i 



Hadrian endeavoured to suppress altogether this 
turbulent Judaism, there followed a risimr, tlm 
wildest, the most blood-thirsty of all the Jewish 
revolts, it was Jed hy liar-Codiba (q.v.J, 'Son 
of tho Star/ the pretended Messiah, whoso pre¬ 
tensions were recognised hy Akiha (q.v.) himself, 
most learned of all the Jewish doctors. The re¬ 
bellion was followed by a siege of Jerusalem, con¬ 
cerning wfiicli history is almost silent, il was 
probably marked by all the horrors which belong 
to the siege by Titus. The last stand was made 
at the fortress of Bother, when Bar-Cocliba with 
an immense number of his followers was slain. 

Thou for a period Jerusalem vanishes from his¬ 
tory. It is yjflta Capitolina ; a temple of Jupiter 
was eroded on the site of TTnrod’s lomplo ; no Jaw 
was allowed to appear even within sight of tho 
Holy City. Outside, for' tho next hundred years, 
though persecutions raged, the progress of Christi¬ 
anity was rapid and continuous; pilgrimages began 
to the holy places, and as a natural consequence 
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more holy places wore discovered overy day. After 
flic conversion of Constantine, the finding of the 
Cross, and the building of the church of the Holy 
Nopulohro, the history of Palestine becomes for 
three hundred years ecclesiastical. The country 
was all the time a battlefield, but Die weapons 
M'oro tongues and pens, and the missiles were 
words and arguments, Arias, Pelagian, and other 
persons of curious ami questioning disposition kept 


the Iloly Land in a continual state of unquiet, 
Tim Samaritans gave trouble from time to time 
by murdering Christians ; they were quieted in the 
usual milliner, f by punishment. 1 All Sviia became 
a neat of nioiiasltsncs, nunneries, and 'hermitages. 
In order to build their monasteries tho old syna¬ 
gogues, Die old fortresses, were destroyed and their 
stones used again, In every cave was a recluse; 
on every hillside lived a hermit \ smuo erected lofty 
pillars and lived, upon tho top for all to see; the 
discovery of relics, holy hones, and holy places 
went on without interruption. Day and night, it 
is said, the air resounded with litanies. In a word, 
the land was given over to monks, for whom the 
country-people—the descendants of Dig Perizzitcs 
and tho Aniorite.s—tilled tho fertile soil, grew the 
corn, pressed the oil > and made the wine. 

Then King CJiosroes, the Persian, marched into 
Syria (CM A.D.). The Jcwb, who had been quiet, 
but were neither dead nor converted, raised their 
heads in hope and gladly joined his victorious army. 
What the Persians did in the country itself may ho 
guessed from tho fact that in Jerusalem alone they 
massacred 90,000 .Christians (the number limy be 
btkon as indicating a gigantic slaughter) and 
destroyed the whole of the buildings. When 
they retreated they left behind them along the 
broad brack of their march mined churches and 
monasteries destroyed by hundreds, with thousands 
of dead Chrisl iami to rejoice tho oyes of the Jews 
who followed in the train. Fifteen years later 
Heraclius reconquered the province of Syria. The 
ruined churches were partly restored, the inouos- 
fOlios partly rebuilt, But for six yearn only, for 
thou followed mi enemy worse than Chosrocs, 
because, though the Persian destroyed, ho wenb 
away. Tho new-comer came to slay/ In the year 
930 A.n, the calif Omar with Ins Moslems took 
Jerusalem mid proceeded to reduce the whole of the 
cOiniti v, which indeed offered no resistance. After 
three hundred yearn of the ecclesiastics followed 
four hundred years of the Moslems. Jow and 
Christian were alike tolerated; the latter with a 
little less contempt than tho 
former. Early in this period the 
Dome of the Hock (‘Mosque <if 
Omar’), the most beautiful build¬ 
ing in the world, was creeled for 
Abd el Mulck by Byzantine archi¬ 
tects. The church of Die Holy 
Sepulchre, or the group of churches 
1 leaving that collective name, was 
completed and beautilied. AVc 

hear noth fngmoro, however, of Die 
monks, They disappeared at the 
first approach of the Moham¬ 
medans, aiul were no more scon. 
Except for the invasion, in 12-14, 
by tlio Chomsmians (or Kliaviz* 
minus; see Khiva), then fol¬ 
lowed a period of peace for the 
conn try. It was also a period of 
continual pilgrimages, Men from 
all parts or was lorn Europe visited 
Die country, and knelt weeping at 
tlio places which hail seen the 
Bufferings of tlio Lord, And year 
by year while men related bow 
these jdaces where miracles were 
wrought daily worn in the hands of the infidels, 
who cursed and reviled the Chriatinu pilgrims, the 
indignation grew until the world was ripe for tho 
Crusades. 

Tho Latin kingdom of Jerusalem begun in tho 
year 1099> and lasted less than a hundred ycaifb 
cxcopb in name. But it look two hundred yearn 
before the Christians wore finally driven from tho 
coast of By rift, and longer than that before the 
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great idea of the (JniHacloB (q.v.) finally fmlerl out of 
men's minds, and ceased to bo a factor in European 
politico. 

For five hundred years Palestine has been ho far 
happy Mint she has contributed lilllc to the history 
of the world. The Turk succeeded the Saracen; 
there has been no progress till the present genera¬ 
tion ; the ruins luwo become more ruinous ; pashas 
come and go ; the people are oppressed with taxes ; 
the young men are taken for soldiers, and they 
never conic bade; but the country has been for the 
most part in peace. 

[f, Physical Description of the Holy Land ,— 
Palestine proper contains an area of about GOOD fin, 
m. It is bounded on the 1ST, by Hie liver Kasinitveli 
(the * divider 1 ), which is never mentioned at all in 
the Bible ; on tho E. by the Jordan, and on the W. 
by the sea. At first sight the man shows ridge 
upon ridge of hills running east amt west, sloping 
gradually to tho went, and descending steeply to 
the cast- Oil tho west ia a lon.tr strip of low sea¬ 
board varying in breadth, vanishing altogether at 
tho foot or Canned, and broadening southward into 
the Plain of Philistin. The Bible .speaks of the 
country as consisting of desert, mountain, plain, 
low lulls (ShepJicln.li), and valley. In North 
Galilee the watershed runs at an average height' 
of 2800 feeb above the sea, while tho highest peak 
uses to a height of vh)34 feet. In Sam tin a the hills 
are lower, not rising above 3000 foot, while .south 
of .Jerusalem the hills again rise to over 3300 feet. 
The north country contains the Plains of Bnttauf 
and the rich plain of Ewlraclon, 20 miles long ami 
I fJ miles broad, elevated, at its highest point, 250 
! feet above tho sea. Tim principal elevations in 
the country are John! Jcrmftk, 3031 foot; Carmel, 
1740 foot high and 12 miles long; Mount Ebal, 
8084 feet, and Mount Gcrmm, 28-19 feet; Tell 
Astir, 3318 feet; and KAs esli Shorifoh, 3258 feet, 
the only known spot whence the Lead Sea and 
Mediterranean Sen arc visible. Tho Maritime 
1 Plain, formed partly by the denudation of tho 
I mountains and partly by accumulation of sand, 
possesses a fertile soil; deep gullies run across it, 
with, in some cases, perennial streams. Thu 
Jordan Valley begins with the rise of the stream 
1000 feet above the Mediterranean, and in ICO miles 
| lias fallen to 1292 feet below Iho Mediterranean. 

■ This is a drop of nearly 2300 feet, or 23 fuel in a 
mile. The valley itself varies in width from 5 miles, 
wlioro it begins, to 13 miles in the Plain of Jericho. 
Tho country terminates soulUwavd with the Jctdii- 
moii, the ‘Solitude' of the Old Testament or the. 
* Wilderness of Judina' of the Now, ft plateau of 
while chalk rising in clilTs 2000 feet high above the i 
Dead Sea. 

Palestine is poorly supplied with rivers. The 
following, large and small, How into the Mediter¬ 
ranean : The Nalir Mefshukli, Nahr Namcin (the 
Bolus), Nuhr el Mnkatta (fclic Kish on), Nalir ol 
Zerltn, Nalir cl Mofjir, Nahr Iskrmdcrftneh, Nalir ol 
Ffilik, Nahr ol Anjch, Nahr ltubin, Nahr Sukoreir. 
Tlia following are the sources of the Jordan: Nahr 
Uareighit, Nuhr cl IIArimny, Nahr el DcddAn, Nalir 
Banina. On the eastern side, not counting a few 
whiter rill?* which run into tho Hun of Galilee, there 
are the Nahr Yurmuk, Nahr Bnkkad, Nalir Zurka 
(the Jabbok), Nahr Zorkn MA’ain, and Nahr Mojib 
(the Arnon). Thoso which How into the Jordan 
on tho west side are Nalir JalAd and Nalir Far’ali. 
The country is not, therefore, plentifully supplied 
with streams. On tho other hand, it is a country 
abounding in springs. The three Jakes of Uriel I, 
Galilee, and tho Dead .Sea aro its only lakes. 

The climate of Palestine is extremely hot in 
summer, when the temperature reaches 100° F., 
and in winter it is wot mid cold, though frost does 
not occur on the plains There are heavy dews. 


The f former rain' nod the ‘ latter rain ’ aro tlmso 
which occur at autumnal and vernal equinoxes. 

The fauna and ilora of Palestine have been 
treated exhaustively by Canon Tristram. Tlio 
distinctive trees of tho country aro Lho lerohinth, 
tlio olive, the cedar, and the sycamore. Tlia 1 
sliittim-wood is supposed to have been the acacia. 
The vine of Sodom is tlio osher, which 1ms a fruit 1 
like a lemon, containing pith. The roso of Hlmron 
is a white narcissus; and tho lily of tlm valley is 
the blue iris. 

Many of the names of creatines mentioned in ■ 
tho Ililile have been so translated in tho old vorsiim 
as to convey quite a false impression. Thus, Mm , 
‘ unicorn'—irin—was a species of wild-ox now 1 
extinct. This U shown by the Assyrian has- i 
reliefs. The r haiV ie tho fallow-deer; tho f coney * 1 
is not the rabbit, hut the Syrian hyrax; tlio ‘leo¬ 
pard * is the cheetah j Mm 1 fox ' in the jackal; tlio ' 
‘mouse'is the jerboa; the ‘weasel’ is the mole- 
rat; tlio 1 badger’ is tho porpoise. Tlio leviathan i 
is probably the crocodile, still found in one or two 
of tho rivers. Tlio wihl-goat--/te-“is still found 
in largo herds in the southern wilderness; tho lion 
is extinct; the bear lingers in the mmiiilains ; tlm ■ 
hymna is common; the wolf is rare; lho dog ia 
an unclean creature living in tlio outskirts of 
towns, and feeding on garbage. Of birds, many , 
mentioned in the Bible cannot Im identified, All 
those which can bo iduntided arc still to ho found. 

Of insects, the locust still devastates the crops; 
Lhc grasshopper still sovves for food ; tho hornet 
and tlie wasp are still regarded with terror; and 
tlio worship ortho ‘lord of Hies' is still explained 
by the imiftitmlea of those insects in tho lowlands. 

Geoloriy .—In no other country aro tho physical 
features more indicative of tlio geological structure 
than in Palestine; and every Hliulonl of Iho history 
of this remarkable country will recognise tlm 
important hearing which these features have had on 
tho political mid religious history of its inhabitant. 
The region is physically divisible into four parts: 

(1) The maritime diwtiiul, ex lending along Mu> 
shore of the Mediterranean, and including Phil is tin; 

(2) tlio central tableland or ' hiII -001111 try * of 
Jmhea, culm mating in the Lebanon towards tho 
north and spreading out into Lho great plain of tlm 
BadieL-et-Tih in an opposite direction; (3) Iho 
depression of the Jordan Valley ami Dead Sea, 
separating Eastern from Western Palestine; and , 
(4) tlio tableland of Edom, Monh, rind tlie region 
of TmehonUiH to the east of lho Jordan Valley* ■ 
bounded by an abrupt and lofty escarpment, ami 
stretching away towards Mm oast into tlm Desert 
of Arabia. Taking these divisions in tlm order 
hero stated, their geological structure may lie 
briefly described as follows : 

(1) The maritime district, having an average 1 
elevation of about 200 foot above tlm sea, is formed 
of marls, sand, and gravel, with shells belonging to 
species now living tu the adjoining ^las, These 
deposits aro, in fact, the upraised seii-beiudiiiH , 
belonging to geologically recent times, and iiulicatc 1 
considerable physical changes at a period partially 1 
prehistoric. These littoral deposits rest upon cal¬ 
careous sandstones of perhaps Miocene age, which | 
to run 11 ale inland along Urn borders of the central 
tableland. (2) This hitler is composed of lime¬ 
stones and marls, of (!retiiceim« ami Eocene age, 
with luinds of marl and layers or nodules of ehmi * y 
tlio whole having a thickness of about 3500 feet. 
The beds rise from beneath the calcareous sand¬ 
stone of Vhilislia, and form a vast cronolated 
arch, the central axis of which passes in a meri¬ 
dional direction under the summit of tlm table¬ 
land, where the strata aro nearly horizontal; and 
upon which arc the sites of NablAs, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron. Fossils in those strut n. 
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arc only locally abundant, but aro quite aullicienL 
to enable nn to rofcr the hath either to tho Cre¬ 
taceous nr Eocene periods. {3) The great depres¬ 
sion of the Jordan Valley and Dead Wen, known ns 
the (IliOr, lies along the lino of a great fault, or 
dislocation of tlm strata, owing to which the strata 
do not oorruapoiiri to each otW on opposite sides 
of the valley, lmt are vertically displaced; being 
let down cm the west and elevated along the east. 
'Hie fault lias boon traced southwards along the 
eastern margin of the IVAdy-oL’Ambuli, anti in 
Pules line its position is marked by the abrupt 
uprising of the tableland along the eastern side of the 
Jordan Valley and lbo Olub. Tho vaJloy itself on 
either side is often diverailfod by terraces of marl, 
sand, ami gravel, with lacustrine or lliiviatilc shells, 
and of rock-salt along the western margin of tiie 
Dead Rea. These terraces arc at various levels above 
tiie proson l waters of tlm valley, and reach to a 
height of about 12(10 feet above the Dead Ben 
nm’faeo in Iho ’Arnl/ftli Valloy. As they are dourly 
lake-deposits they indicate "that the waiters of tlio 
Bead Sea ouen rose to a /evol of 120(1 feet higher 
tliau at present, thus forming a lake which must 
have hail a Jongth of 120 miles from north to south, 
embracing tho Rea of Galileo and the Jordan as 
far tiR the lake of Ilidch, Tho remarkable promon- 
Lory eallivl El Bissau (or ‘The Tonga o’) f which 
juts out into tlio Dead Rea from the base of tiie 
Moabite UHcnrpiwml, as well m the coy responding 
forme* of mck-mU eanped by gypseous man on the 
west side of the Dead Ron, are portions of a once 
continuous bed of this more ancient and vastly inure 
extensive inland lake. (-1) Along tiie cast of the 
Jordan Valley am) Dead Sea the Wmo of Die Creta¬ 
ceous limestone is scon reposing upon variegated 
sandstone, known as tlm ‘Nubian Sandstone* of 
Lower Cretaceous age; and this again on various 
ciystallino rocks, such ns granite,gneiss, porphvrv, : 
ami schist, of great geological antiquity. Of Uumo 
rocks tlm flanks oi tho Edomite Mountains arc 
cinnjuwwi, as well as those forming the Sinai tic 
peninsula. In tho valley of the Nile the same 
series reaches tho surface at tho Eirst Cataract, 
and is soon to pass below tho Nubian riuuIsIoug. 
Everywhere tiio.su crystalline rooks am tlio founda¬ 
tion of all the geological formations of this region, 
and have been rofonod to the Arc Ik cun or Lauren- 
tian period. The Cretaceous and Eocene lime¬ 
stones form tlm Hurfiien of the tableland of Edom 
and Moub, and extend eastwards under the groat 
donated (Jain of the Arabian Desorb, « counterpart 
of tho Lilly an Desert west of the Nile. Prom the 
neigh bourimod of Kernk northwards UicfiG lime- 
stone strata are iubemeeted or overlaid by dykes 
and sheets of basalt, which form Iho region of 
Tradimubis oust of tlm Rea of Galilee, and which 
have been poured forbb from volcanic vents and 
liasuren in Uio region of the IlaurAn. Some of Uio 
volcanic cones and vent* are remarkably perfect 
and fresh—resembling those of tho Auvergne region 
in central Franco, both having been developed in 
Post-Tertiary times yarn) it is not improbable that 
some of tiie hob springs which issue forth along 
the line of the Jordan mve tlmir high temperature, 
to tlio proximity of the underground waters to the 
dill heated masses of Java bouoaib tlio .surface. 

In tlio Lebanon and Ilormnii tlio Lrelamnis and 
Tertiary limestones aro thrown into numerous 
ilaxurcs, and aro repented by successive faults, 
amongst which tho most important is the prolonga¬ 
tion of tlm Jordan Valley fault, winch, judging 
fmin indication* which have been observed, appeal's 
to In a tinned along tlm valley oi tho 0 mutes. 

IK. 77/f! fix/ duration of the Conn try*—' Tho stream 
of pilgrims to tho Holy Land began in the 2d 
century, and lias never sinco then ceased, This 
stream rose to its highest flood in the century 
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before the Crusaders, when tho Mediterranean was 
covered with ships conveying the pilgrims to tiie 
shores of the Holy Land, ami the roads were black 
with tlic troops of those who walked or rode 
through Europe and across Asia Minor. Those 
of them who re tinned in s/lfcty told what they had 
seen. Some of them wrote description* of the Holy 
Land. Tlm ft, in the 4fcli century, a pilgrim from 
Bordeaux, who. visited the country when Con- 
stan tine’s basilica was being built, wrote an 
account of his journey. In the same century 
EusebiuR produced an Oao/nastim or gazetteer 
of tho Holy Land. Later on Jerome, Eucbcrius, 
Theodouis, Antonin (id M/iityr, Procopius, before 
tho Mohammedan conquest, wrote accounts of tlio 
country and of Jerusalem. After tlio conquest the 
I pilgrims wore allowed to come anil go unmolested, 

| Arculphns, TVillibald, Bernard, and others have 
left descriptions which belong to the 7th, 8th, and 
flfcli contuvies. Moreover, the Moslems themselves 
begun to lviiio. About b35 El ATtikaddfifli, ‘Die 
man of Jerusalem, 1 described the whole of Syria. 
A few years later NArir-i-T{ huswui wrote nn account 
of his journey from DnlkU, through Armenia and 
Palestine Lo Cairo, thence to Mecca, through 
Porsia, and so back to 1 iis native town. The 
Crusaders lm.ro left copious accounts of their wars, 
their nccnpntiwift, and > their customs, while the 
descriptions anil narrations of pilgrims who wrote 
in Latin, BvmU, Busman, Greek, Hebrew, Per¬ 
sian, and Arabic throw Hoods of light on Dig 
country of tins time. Maps began to be made; 
they lack tlio accuracy of later geographers, but 
I limy eonvey instruction oa regards tlm land and its 
I physical features, which h cornet far as it goes. 

Thus, the map of Marino Ranuto Indicates the lull- 
country, tho mountains of Li barms, the River 
Jordan, the Dead Rea, and the Boa of Galilee, and 
places tho towns with a reasonable ilogree of 
accuracy. Palestine, therefore, though never 
explored, was tolerably well known to the world, 
as well known as Italy was formerly to the P 1 vouch 
or tlio Low Countries to tho English, Mail cm 
exploration, with, fuller knowledge of what was 
wanting, began in the 19t.li century with Seetzim, 
Burckhardt, Jluckingliam, Irliyand Wangles, ToMcr, 
Du Bautoy, Van do Voltle, and Wiliams. 

The researches of Robinson and the iminenao 
additions made by him in the Arid of Biblical 
geography in tlio years J83S-52 forced upon tlic 
woml the ueccssityTor an exhaustive survey of Iho 
counlry. Robin son demonstrated the existence 
every where of ruined towns and hill-forts in which 
wo o preserved tliu long-lost names of Bible places. 
It became cor tain that a tr Lingula tion of the cimnUy, 
such ns that of the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which should leave not a 
corner of country, not a single hillock, unexplored, 
would be fruitful in results, and would furnish a 
map of such accuracy ns lo require no more bo airs 
of travel for the elucidation of geographical points. 
Thus, tlio physical features of the country wt 
already known in general terms, but the details 
were mostly unknown; while even the curious foot¬ 
steps of Robinson had left whole tracts of country 
totally unexplored. The foundation of the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Enml (1865) was the first step 
taken in this new direction; hub it shows bow 
little the necessity for such a survey was impressed 
upon tho minds even of its founders that they 
began, after a preliminary journey under Captain 
(Colonel Sir Charles) Wilson, by excavations in 
Jerusalem under IJeutomwifc {Colony] Sir Charles) 
SVanm It seemed at tlio moincut moro import¬ 
ant to settle, if possible, the site of tho temple 
than to make elm* and intelligible the whole of 
Die Bible narrative. Tor Ibis and nothing short of 
this I ms been tlm result of tiie survey. This survey 
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lifts now' been executed, chiefly l>y Major (fonder, 
R.E., whose name will bo indelibly associated with 
a work which lias demo ho much for the right 
uiulcvsfcniuling of the Bible in the version into 
English. The whole of Western Palestine is now 
mapped on a Rcalo which includes every min 
as well ns evory miring, every watercourse, every 
wood, and every hillock. At'least 150 lost biblical 
sites havo been recovered ; by means of those tlie 
boundaries of the tribes can now ho laid down; 
olio-fourth only of llio Bible names remain to he 
idem tided. The topography of Josephus, of the 
Tablindj of the pilgrims, and of the chroniclers 1ms 
also boon ilhifiUtibcd and recovered. All important 
heights have been ascertained j the levels of the 
Deait Sea and the Sea of Galilee are laid down; 
all the remaining mins have been planned ami 
drawn; the various forms of rock sepulture have 
boon examined and classified; the rude stone 
monuments have been marked and planned ; for 
the (lr*b time the route of invading armies can he 
follmvnd, and the strategic art of the captains can 
bo understood; native customs have been gathered ; 
tlm seasons, the climate, the fauna and Horn, the 
monuments, the inscriptions, the ethnology of the 
country and its people have all been collected. 
These things bring Hoods of light to bear upon the 
understanding of the Scriptures, Formerly tho 
study of tl\o Bible way conlmed to the books the ni¬ 
sei res and to the literature of exegesis which had 
gathered round those books. To this method we 
owe tho immense mass of writings on the Bible, 
books which fill tho greater part of onr libraries, 
books of profound erudition from which scarcely 
any tiling can be gleaned for the instruction of the 
people. Now, however, them are new methods. 
We approach the Bible armed with coins, with 
inscriptions in cuneiform, in hieroglyphics, in 
Hebrew 1 , Arabic, and in Greek; wo bnvc inscribed 
monuments, such as tlio Moabite Atone, tho Silonm 
inscription, the stone of the temple; we have a 
map of the country accurate and exhaustive, a 
possession for nil time, which will never need to ho 
done again -, we have measurements and plans of 
all the ruins; \ve have traditions, legends, lan¬ 
guages, custom*; we have, besides, /or those who 
come after us, it great collection of inscriptions in 
unknown characters containing one knows not 
what ancient history, Lastly, which must not he 
omitted, everything which' lias been found, or 
which lias been acliiovetl, in the direction of 
scientific exploration goes to prove the literal 
exactness of the historical portions of the OM and 
New Testament. 

The present condition of tho country shows tho 
beginning of rapid changes in every direction. The 
Survey of Palestine was undertaken not a day Loo 
soon. In a very few years the ruins which have 
been figured by the surveyors, and so, in a sense, 
preserved for over, will have vanished under the 
destructive hands of Change. The thousands of 
visitors who every year pour into the country con¬ 
tribute in no small degree to alter fclio chnmcLcr, | 
the habits, and the ideas of tho people; roads are 
being every where constructed in a country where 
up till a tow years ago there were no ronda The 
traveller can now drive from Jolla to Jerusalem, 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, and from Haifa to Tiberias. A railway 
is in construction between Jaffa and Jerusalem; 
plans and surveys of another from Haifa to Damas¬ 
cus, by way of Nazareth, are also ready; and there 
is now ft hotel at Joricha As regards Jerusalem, a 
)icm- Low'n lias sprung up outside the walls; the 
Russians have buildings there which, on occasions, 
would serve for fortresses ; the Jews are Hooking 
into the city—it is rumoured that there are now 
close upon 50,000 Jews in ami about the Holy City; 
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the Mount of Olives is being covered with build¬ 
ings. There are Jewish colonies between llainlah, 
Lydda, and Ja(Ta; there are German colonies in 
tho same region; Circassians occupy Am mAn, and 
are settling in tho Hamlin j the people from tho 
Lebanon are coming down from their hills and 
covering the country ca^t of the Jordan. In fact, 
those who wish to see Palestine as it lias boon for 
a thousand years and more must go at mice or they 
will never have tho elinncc. 

1*11)1,10(111 AlUlY.—Tho hooks published on Palestine nro 
for too numerous to lie *ot flown. But tlm Survey b/is 
roudoivd most of them practically iihcIckx. All tho hooks 
of tvavcV of modern tiroes may now W ncgloatuA ; Llttfr 
results arc embodied in tho Survey. Tho Surrey of 
Western Palestine consists of eight volumes—viz, vein, 1. 
Loin. Memoirs, by Captain (kinder and Captain Kitchener, 
with plum uud drawings of wont of tl\c ruins *, dcuusaUnu, 
by Sir Churl os ‘Warren and Captain Condor, with a port¬ 
folio of sixty sheets illustrating tho excavations; tlio 
Fauna and Ldova, by Canon Tristram ; a volume of spocial 
papers on various Kiibjeots commoted with tho Survey; 
tlio Name-lists, containing all the names in Arabic with 
the English transliteration atul tho translation ; ami tho 
(joology of Western Palestine, by Professor Edward Hall, 
TUTS,« to whioh in added an index in one volume. The 
,Y tirvcff of Western Palestine lias been advanced mia 
volume only. Those voliunos contain tho facts needs nary 
for the student Should ho only want tlio popular 
results bo may read tho winks of Major Condor, !i Vnii- 
work ht 7 Vi tod rim, Jhth anti Mntth t Syrian Slancdore, or 
that of Mr II. A. Ilnrper, untitled U'ht: flihiv ami Mu thru 
Discoveries. An excellent rfisumd of the Survey and of 
recont research is also contained in Oundor’h Pukdiur, 
A collection of early pilgrims is in course of publication 
by the Palestino PiluriinH* Toxt flooicty. Tlio publica¬ 
tions of tho ttooictii do l’Orlout Latin may also ho oon- 
suUed. Palestine under the Modems^ by Guy lu Slnuign 
(UaWtiue Exploration Ivnul), gives the world for the ilvat 
time an historjcnl and geographical account of tlio country 
compiled oxolusivoly rrom Moslem writem Sen also 
7-Tifcz Jhirckhnrdt, Pei sat in Syrian undPafextum ; Oscar 
Brans, A us dem Orient; E. Hull, Physical (hofo/t/t uml 
O cotfraphy of Arabia Vctnvu, Palestine, tf-c. (Mvin. I'iiIoh- 
tine Exploration Soo. 1880); Louis harlot, Vomit# 
iVExploration A ht Mcr Onmm Trishaw, Pttnd 

of hroel (2d cal. 1872). Wee, loo, the nrtiolu JiaiifHAJiKir, 
ami works cited thure; also Jjcws, Teml’JiAUk. 

PaloKlJno* capital of Anderson county, Texas, 

151 miles by mil N, of Houston. II, inumifueliireH 
brass ami iron goods, and Inis n. pop. ( INOO) of oHfi.l, 

Falestriiin, the ancient PrtvnCHte, mi llalian 
city, 22 mil os K. by tf. of Borne, on tlio slope of 
im ofibet of the Apennines, conlums tin- HiW 
castle of tho CtihnmtiH am! the palace of Lha 
Barberini family, tho owners after 1 OHO. ft is 
built almost entirely upon tlm gigantic Hiilistnui- 
timm of tho ancient Toniido of L’orMiiio, one. of Lhn 
greatest religious edifices in all Italy, celebrated 
not only for its splendour, but also for its oracle, 
which was consulted down to tho lime of Gum 
stimtiuo. Portions of the ancient wall - Cyclopean 
blocks of liincsLonn-Htill remain. lYmneslo wan 
a member of tlm Latin Longue, until in dill) juj, 
it joined tho Unmans. Vet it look a prominent 
part bn tho Latin war (840-3118 lui.) against Homo. 
Having given shelter to tlio younger Marius in 82 
ii-c., it was taken and sacked by Bulla. Ms elevated 
and healthy situation, at no gmat distance from 
the capital, made it a favourite summor-resort of 
Llm Romans, Augustus and Tiberius lYecpienlcd it; 
Horace found it a pleasant retreat; Hadrian built 
there an extensive villa; and Antoninus eroded a 
palace, Numerous valuable works of art ami 
other remains have been recovered, dating prin¬ 
cipally from the 8Lh, and from Llio fid ami 2d, cen¬ 
turies h.c.j tho former showing PIuiuuguui in Hue ecu, 
the latter being Roman. Pop, 5H5fi. 

Palestrina, Giovanni Piewjhw iu, tlm 
greatest of Italian musical composers, was horn at 
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Palestrina in 1524, lie studied music at Rome 
inulor Uouilimol, and in 1551 was made maestro tU 
ettpdla of tho Julian Chapel of St Pc tor's by Pope 
Julius Flf, Tn 1551 bo published a collection of 
Masses, winch the pope so highly approved of that 
ho appointed their composer ono «if Lhc singers 
of Lbo Sixlinn Chapel. Being ft married man, ho 
lost that otlltio on the ucoesslnn to the poutilicate of 
tho severer Paul LV, But in 1555 lie was made 
choir-master of tho Lntoran, and in 1501 was given 
the siinilai' post iu Si Maria Maggioru, and held il 
till 1571 1 when he was restored to liis ollice in llio 
Julian (’Impel, The Council of Tionb, havingunder- 
taken to reform the music of the tdmreb, entrusted 
Lo hilcstriim Llto task of rc muddling tins part of 
religious worship, lie composed three masses as 
examples of wlmL would lie done ; one of them, the 
Mass of Pope JMtiredlus (to whose memory it is 
dedicated), saved music to the church hy estab¬ 
lishing a typo infinitely superior, in its hi ending of 
devotional with artistic feeling, lo anything tluit 
had preceded it, n type which, amid all tho changes 
llmL music has fdwee gone through, continues to 
allmuli admiration. ■ Palestrina must/ho considered 
blie first musician who reconciled musical science 
with musical art, and his works form a most im¬ 
portant epoch in the history of Music (q.v.). lie 
tlii'd in the arms of Bt Philip Neri on 2d Pebrunry 
1501. II is compositions, very numerous, aro all 
sacred, except two volumes of Madrigals; they 
have been published at Leipzig (18(18 ct *\ap). The 
authoritative Life was written hy tiio Italian 
Bnlui (Rome, 1828). 

I’nloy, Vui'UJi’iiiKJK Arrnom*, classical scholar, 
givuidsoii of tho author of the Evidences, wan hom 
at Kasingwohl, near York, in 181(1. lie had Iuh 
education under Dr B, Bailor at Shrewsbury, and 
at St John's College, Cambridge, hut, noL obtain¬ 
ing nmlhemiUtcal honours, hy the regulations of 
tho lime was shut out from tho classical tripos, 
ami Jikewiso did not obtain a fellowship. He 
resided, however, at Cambridge rill his conversion 
bo tho Roman Catholic faith in 184(1, and labor 
from 1800 till 1874, when lie was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Classical Literature nL the abortive 
Roman Catholic college at Kensington. Ifo next 
wont to live at Bournemouth, was twice classical 
examiner lo London Univcisity and for Lheclassical 
tripos at Cambridge, ami continued till the sudden 
close of his life (llbli December 1888) lus arduous 
labours in classical scholarship. In early life at 
Cambridge lie helped to found the Camden Eeclesi- 
ological Society, and published hooks on Cot hie 
architecture ; but Urn important work of bis life 
began in 1844 with tho first pact of his edition of 
/KwliyJns with Latin notes, lie re-edited jKschylns 
for the 1 Bibliotheca Classica,’a* well iw Euripides, 
Hesiod, Urn Iliad, and completed the Sophocles of 
Mr BlaydoH, all for the same series; and also pre¬ 
pared minor editions of similar works, or parts of 
these, for tho 1 Cambridge Texts’ sories. His Pro¬ 
pertius, Ovid’s Parity and Martial were less suc¬ 
cessful ; hub his three conmiUcH of Aviatophams, 
Thmrritus } and his H'elect Private 0 rut ion h of 
Demosthenes (in con jn net Ion with Dr Handy s) were 
recognised as works of the very highest value. 
11(3 published prose translations of the Philebus 
and ThmUdas of Plato, tho5bhnnd 10th hooks of 
Aristotle’s Ethics, tho Giles of Pindar, and tho 
Tntycilkx of ACsdiylns, and renderings in verso of 
the 5lli hook of Propertius and Fragments of tho 
Greek Co in in Pacts (18(18). Other works wore a 
treatise on Grech Particles (1881), Grech Wil 
((Stfl), and an unsatisfactory edition of the Gospel 
of St Joint (1887). Palcy received the degree of 
LL, I), from Aberdeen in 1883. A sagacious textual 
clitic and sound oxogebe, he left behind him 
traditions of a high type of scholarship, of the ago 
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when yet scientific philology was not, and Germ an 
might 1)0 neglected. In his later years lie adopted 
a Into date for limner. 

Palcy, WlLUAM, a celebrated English divine, 
was born atPeLerbonmgh.Hon of a minor cation of the 
cathedral, in 1743. His family belonged to the "West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and nob long after Ins birth, ins 
father to turned to lus unlive parish of Biggies wick 
to become master of the grammar-school there. 
In 1750 he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, as 
a sizar, and led for the first two years an idle and 
dissipated life, but thereafter became a severe 
htudonb, mul in 1703 came out senior wrangler. 
After three years as an assist an l-m aster at Green¬ 
wich, ho was elected iu 1708 a fellow and tutor 
of CIuIhL’b College, and hero ho lectured on moral 
philosophy till his marriage in 177G and presenta¬ 
tion to the rectory of Musgrovo in Westmorland 
and tho vicarngo of Dalstonin Cumberland, which 
wore soon exchanged for the more profitable living 
of Appleby. In 1780 lie was collated to « pre¬ 
bend at stall in Carlisle^ Cathedral, in 1782 lie 
became archdeacon, and in 1785 chancellor of the 
(lioeoso, In tho latter year lie published his Prin¬ 
ciples of Moral and Political Philosophy, for which 
lie received £1000. In this work ho propounds his 
ethical theory—a form of wlmb is usually known as 
uHlUmmuisiu. Ife begins hj T adducing a series of 
strong objections against the popular doctrine of 
the moral sense, next takes up the question of the 
source of obligation, and resolves it into the will 
of Clod, enforced by future punishment, it being 
admitted candidly that virtue is prudence directed 
to the next world. The will of Gnd, in so far as it 
is wot rendered explicit by rovekriwi, is in he 
interpreted by the tendency of actions, to promote 
human happiness, the benevolence of the Deity 
being assumed. Objection may fairly bo taken to 
tho principles on which Palcy rests his system, 
hub the lucidity and appositoncss of lily illustrations 
avo beyond all praise; and if his trefttinc cannot 
he regarded as a- profoundly philosophical work* it 
is at any rate one of the clearest and most sensible 
over written, eveu by an Englishman. In 1700 
appeared Ha most original work, Hone Faj\linu\ 
Um aim of which is to prove, by n groat variety of 
‘undesigned coincidences,’ the groat improbability 
of the common hypothesis of the unbelief of that 
day, that the New Testament is a cunningly 
devised fable. It was followed in 1794 by his 
famous View of the Evidences of Christianity, in 
which dexterous uhc is made of Lardnor’s Credibility 
and Bishop Douglas* Criterion of Miracles. The 
treatment is on the historical method, llankcd by 
auxiliary iirgumonls drawn frenn the superior 
morality of the gospel, the originality of Christ’s 
character, and tho like. Rut the bases of con¬ 
troversy have now entirely shifted, and the work, 
able fiti it is, is no longer, even at Cambridge, 
regarded adequate as a defc/ice. The ciia/njdaa 
of the faith was splendidly rewarded. The Bishop 
of London gave liim a stall iu Sb Paul's;. shortly 
after lie was made suhdoau of Lincoln, with £700 
a year; Cambridge conferred on him the degree of 
1),D.; and the Bishop of Durham presented him to 
the rectory of Bishop Weannouth, worth £1200 a 
year. Perhaps hisiftfciriicliiiiiriaJiismand essentially 
unspiritual temperament, as well ua such homely 
sarcasms as com paring the ■divine right of kings’ 
with llm ‘divine right of constables,’ may have 
hindered him from yet higher preferment. After 
1800 lie became subject to a painful disease of the 
kidneys, yot in 180*2 he published perhaps tho most 
widely popular of all his works, Natural Theology, 
or Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the 
Deity, largely based on the Itcligiom Philosopher of 
Nicnwenbvb, a Dutch disciple of Descartes. An 
excel lent edition is that hy Lord Brougham and 
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Kir Glmrlea Dell ( 1830-31)). Paloy died May 25, 
1805. 

A complete edition of his works was published by one 
of bis Rons, the Bov. Edmund Paloy {7 voIb. 1825); Inter 
editions arc those by "Waylaucl {5 vols. 1837) and Paxton 
U5 vofe. 1838). Tho beat biography is that by G. TV 
Me lull ey (<3imdorl«md, L809); and see Leslie Stephen, 
English Thomjhl in the Eighteenth Century (187(1). 

Falgiuit, a town of Malftbav district, (58 miles 
SIS. of CalicuL by rail. Its old fort was of grout 
Htmlegic importance during the wars with Ilyder 
Ali and Tippoo Bail), Pup, (1881) 30,380, 

PIIIftTllVC, Bin EltANCIS, historian, was born 
iu London in July L7S8 > the sou of Meyer Coheir 
a Jewish stockbroker, Ifu was privately educated, 
mid showed a quite remarkable precocity, having 
at eight translated into French a Latin version of 
tlie Haiti c of (he Froijs and Mice, which his father 
printed in 1797. Ills fathcpR fortunes failing in 
1803, be was articled as a solicitor’s cleric, and hero 
ho remained until 1822, when lie took chambers iu 
the Tempio and wdts employed under the llecord 
Commission. On liis marriage (1823) lie assumed 
his ui other-in daw's maiden mu no of J’algmva, lie 
\vns called to the bar in 1827, and soon acquired 
considerable practice in pedigree eases before the 
House of Lords. As cany us 1818 he hail edited 
a collection of Anglo-Norman chansons ; in 1831 he 
contributed a History of England to the 1 Family 
Library; 1 and in 1832 ho published his llise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth , also Obser¬ 
vations on the Principles of Now Municipal Corpor¬ 
al ions. The same year he wan knighted. Prom 
1833 to 1835 ho served on the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion Commission, mid in 183B, on tho reconstruction 
of tlio Record Service, he was appointed deputy- 
keeper of Her Majesty's Records, an office bo held 
bill lus death at II amps toad, Ufch July 1801. 

Besides the works already mon tioned, Pnlgmvo edited 
for the government the following: Calendars of ike 
Treasury of the Exchequer (3 vols- 1S3G), Parliamentary 
Writs (1830-34), Jlotuli Cur he Ilojis (1885), Ancient 
7\ ate/ulars and - Inventories of the Treasury of Ilcr 
Majesty's Exchequer (183(5 ), and Document a and llccords 
illuatmliug the History of Scotland (1887), Iu liia 
private aapnoity bo produced the Merchant and the 
Prior [Marco Polo and Friar Bacon], mid a learned and 
still valuable History of Normandy and of Enfantl (4 
vols. 1851-0-1), 

PnlgpaYCi Fbanois Tuunkii, n gifted poet and 
critic, eldest son of tho preceding, born in London, 
September 28, 1824. IIo was educated at Charter¬ 
house School, became scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Fellow of Exoter, filled for five years 
tbe oflice of vice-principal of the Training College 
for School masters at ICneller Hull, and afterwards 
was private secretary to Earl Granville, and an 
oJliebtl in tlio Educational Department of the 
Privy-connoil. lie succeeded Sliairp «s professor 
of Poetry at Oxford in 188G, and is a contributor to 
tlio present work, llis works am Idylls and tionns 
(1854), Essays on Art (18GG), Hymns (1,367), Tho 
Fire Days' Entertainments at Wentworth Grange 
(18(58), Lyrival Poems { 1871), and the Visions if 
England (1881). lie is best known, however, as 
the editor of Lite admirably selected Golden Treas¬ 
ury of English Lyrics (1881); The Children's Treas¬ 
ury of* Lyrical Poetry <2 vok 1875); The Sonnets 
and Songs of Shakespeare (1877); Selected Lyrical 
Poms of Herrick (1877), of Keats (1885J; and 
Treasury of Sacred Song (1889). 

AVilltam Uikfobd Pai.(i11A\% another won of 
Sir Francis, born in TVcstminsler, January 24, 
1826, was educated at tlio Charterhouse School 
and Trinity College, Oxford, graduating with great 
distinction in 1846. Next year bo obtained a 
commission in tho Bombay Native Infantry, 
which, however, ha soon resigned to become a 


priest in the Society of Jesus. After a course 
of stuily at Laval in Franco and at Homo ho 
was sent at bin own request as a missionary to 
Syria, where be acquired a wonderfully intimate 
knowledge of Arabic. Summoned to France in 18(50 
by Napoleon III. to give an account of the Syrian 
massacres, he went disguised as a physician on a 
daring expedition at tho emperor’s expense Liming]i 
central Arabia, traversing the entire Wahabi 
kingdom, and returning io Europe through Bagdad 
ami Aleppo (1862-03). With the consent of tlio 
emperor, no published his Narrative of tt Year's 
Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia (2 
vols. 18(55), one of tlio best books of travel in tlio 
English language. Pal grave quitted tho Society 
of Jesus in 180*4, and was sent by the British 
government in 1865 to treat for tho release of 
Consul Cameron and the other captives in Abys¬ 
sinia. lie was nominated consul at Hukliurn- 
Kulc in I860, at Trebizond in 1867, at the island 
of St Thomas in 1873, at. Manila in HWb and 
consul-general in tho principality of .Bulgaria in 
1878, and in Hiam in J8S0. _ JIo was appointed 
British minister to Uruguay in 1884, and died at 
Montevideo, September30,1888. IUh other works 
aro Essays on Eastern Questions (1872); Hermann 
Ay ha ; an Eastern Narrative (2 vols. 1872); J hit eh 
Guiana (1870); and Ulysses i or Scenes and El mites 
in Many Lands (1887). 

Prill, the sacred language of tho Buddhists 
(hco India, Vol. VI, n, 102). JYdi ceased to bo a 
living language of India when Buddhism was 
rooted out of it; it was carried by tlio fugitive 
Buddhists to other countries, especially Ceylon, 
Bunnii, and Siam; but in these countries, too, 
it had to give way before the native tongues, in 
which tlio later Buildliist litortituro was composed. 
See the IMli grammars of MinayoIVUSL Petersburg, 
1872 ; Eng. trails. Maulmain, 1882), Kuhn (1875), 
and Muller (1885); Childers's Pali Dictionary 
(1875), and Frankfurter's Pali Handbook ( IS82). 

Prill, tho commercial capital of Jodhpur (q.v.), 
45 miles by mil BE. of Jodhpur city, 

P:\1iksu>, il place on the canal between Peking 
and its port on the Peiho. Ilero in I860 was 
fowglit an engagement between tlio Anglo French 
troops and tho Chinese, and lienee the French 
general, Cousin-M on Unban (I791M878), who was 
minister of War in August and Hoptcmber 1870, 
received lus title of Count Palikao, 

Palikiirs, a naino for the Anmilulos (q.v.) f 
Palimpnost. Hee Ballou uai'hy. 

Pnliiulromc (Ur. pulin, ‘backwards,’ and 
dramas, ‘a running 1 ), tho name given to a kind 
of verse very common iu Latin, the peculiarity 
of which is that it may be read the same back¬ 
wards as forwards. A few examples will huIHco. 

HI liouo to Lim Iaum laMfil mm Inntft Imu'Htf. 

Ml limit egcr oumr non Lhuwi n^u tuet’iile, 
limiid 11 'ko.s mm non anno *»g 4 »r ttmia, 

A Greek palindrome, someth nos inscribed on 
English fonts (o.g. Hadleigli mid Worlingwortli, in 
Suffolk), runs : Nffoy «i'<5/o?/<a j«ij pbvav of tv (MVasli 
my ein, and not my face only'). A Uonmn lawyer 
gets tho credit of Si nummi hum unis, which Cnm- 
dim translates ‘ Give me mv fen, and ] warrant you 
free.’ It in said that in the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth a certain lady of rank, having boon compelled 
to retire from the court on account of some 
tlie truth of which she denied, took for her innllo: 
Abhtta at alba t ‘ Uotired but pure.* Tho English 
language has few palindromes, hub ono at least is 
inimitable. It represents mirlirsb parent politely 
introducing himself to Eve in these words: * Madam, 
I’m A (lain. 1 Coinpara Henry B. Wheatley’s book 
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on Auagmm (1802); G. It Clark, Palindrome 
(Glasgow, 1887). 

Pnlilliinis, tlio, helmsman. of Aliens, was 
lulled to sleep at lii« post, ami fell into the sea. 
When ACncfis visited the lower world he related 
to him that on the fourth day after his fall he 
made Iho coast of Italy, and was there 1 i urban ms l y 
murdered, and his body left miburied on the strand. 
The Sibyl prophesied that his death should be 
Atoned for, a tomb erected to him, and a cave 
(Pah'nurns, the modern Plata della tipariivcniv) 
named after him. 

Palisander Wood, a name sometimes given 
to Rosewood (q.v,). 

Pjtlissy, IJjJHNAitD, the gmd French [/otter, 
was born about 15(H) in the diocese of Agon, and, 
after wandering for ten or twelve years all over 
■Franco as a glass- and portrait-painter, about 1538 
married and settled at Haintcs, There he em¬ 
ployed himself also as a land -survey or, when the 
chance sight of an enamelled enp made him resolve 
to discover how to make outuucte, So, neglecting 
All nine, ho dovoLed himself to experiments for six¬ 
teen years, by which time he had exhausted all 
his resources, and, for want of money to buy fuel, 
was (Weed to burn the tables mul tim I boring of 
Ids house. Ills neighbours, oven his wife, mocked 
At him ; his children cried to him for food ; hut in 
spite of all these dwmmragmncnls Im persisted, and 
was at length rewarded with success (1557b IHh 
warn, bearing in liigli relief plants and aninnils, 
Coloured to rcprosunInaLuro, soon mudohim famous; 
and, though as a Huguenot ho was in 15fV2 im- 
n-isoiled at Bordeaux, lie was speedily released 
>y royal edict, and appointed 'inventor of rustio 
iigiiliuos * to tho king, Removing to Paris in 1564, 
ho established his workshop at the Tuiloviea, and 
was specially exempted by Catharine do* Medici 
from the mas^acro of St Bartholomew (1572). 
During 1575-84 he delivered a course of lectures 
on natumf b(story ami physics, and was tho first 
in France to substitute facts for fancies, as also to 
give right notions of the origin of springs, tho 
formation of fossil shells, the fertilising properties 
of marl, and the best means of purifying water. 
In 1585 lie was again arrested as a Iluguonofc, and 
thrown into tho Bastille, whore he died in 1589. 
Palissy’s writings, published between 1557 and 
IfiHO, and edited by M. Franco (Paris* 1880), 
possess much interest ; but the man himself is 
more interesting &tiU t brave, ardent, sincere, a 
mixture of Columbus and John Jhinyan. 

8co II. Mcjiloy’ji Pttlisup the Potter (2 vols. 1652), and 
tho Lives in French by Aiuliat (1808) and Berty (I860), 

jPilUlll'HS* a genus of trees and shrubs of the 
natural order Rhamnaccte, nearly allied toZizyphus 
(see Jujuhu), hut very diilerent in tho fruit, which 
is dry, orbicular, ami girded with a broad mem¬ 
branous wing. It nt} ideal us is often called Christ's 
Thorn, and by tho Gennaim Jews* Timm (Judm- 
doni): from tho fancy 6fiat it supplied tho 
crowu of thorns with which our Saviour was 
crowned. It is a deciduous shrub or low tree, with 
slender, pliant branches and ovale three-nerved 
leaves, each of which has two sharp spines at 
Urn base, ouo straight and the other re-curved. 
It is a native of iho countries around the. Medi¬ 
terranean, of India, and in any parts of Asia. It 
is often used fov hedges in Italy and other coun¬ 
tries, its sharp spines anil pliant branches admir¬ 
ably adapting it for thin purpose. 

I’ulk Strait, the northern portion of the shallow 
intKsago bolwoon the south coast of India and the 
island of Ceylon (q. v.), 

Palladio, Anjvrba., Italian architect, wap born 
at Vicenza, 30th November 1518. After studying 


6/kj. writings of Vitruvius and the monuments of 
antiquity at Rome, he settled in his native city, 
and soon acquired a high reputation throughout the 
country from his designs for numerous blindings in 
Vicenza and the neighbourhood. He is the most 
conspicuous of the architects who, following Brunel¬ 
leschi, led the way in establishing tho modern 
Italian school of architecture, aa distinguished 
from the earlier Italian Style (q.v.) of the Renais¬ 
sance, His stylo, known as the Palkdian, is 
modelled an tho ancient Itnman as apprehended 
by Vitruvius, reproducing its dignity and strict 
proportions, hut often to the neglect of usefulness; 
and bis buildings arc constantly encumbered by a 
superfluity of pilasters and columns, broken entab¬ 
latures, and inappropriate ornament, even where 
there is real beauty of detail. The palaces Bar- 
bavano, Della Uugione, Oliierigftli (now the Museo 
Civico), Tieim, and the Olympic theatre nt Vicenza; 
the country mansions of Capra, Masor, and Rotunda, 
in tho vicinity; awd tho oburcbe.v oi San Giorgio 
Maggiorc and II Rcdcntore, the facade of San Fran¬ 
cesco della Vigua, and several palaees, iu Venice, 
are his greatest achievements, lie died at Vicenza, 
lOtli August 1580. Palladio wrote a work on arclti- 
lecture (/ qmilro Libri rhW Arckitettura , 1570, 
mid often reprinted) which bad a great iniluence 
upon the styles of bis successors, especially tipuii 
Inigo .Jones, tho ' Knglihli Palladio,' whose notes 

on the hook am pvVbhwhcd in Locni’a Rug, tvtum, 

(1715). The term Palladirm was, indeed, long 
practically synonymous with tho beautiful ana 
perfect in architecture. Recent Lives (in Italian) 
arc those by Znnella (1880) and Baiichclla (I860). 

Palladium, among tho ancient Greeks and 
Rmuaus, an imago of Pa Baa, who was gen ei ally 
identified with Athena (q.v), upon the careful keep¬ 
ing of which In a unnctutiry the public welfare was 
believed to depend. The* Palladium of Troy was 
especially famous, and was the gift of Zens to the 
founder of Uinm, It hfin boon xuppobod it may 
have been originally a meteorite (see Mktkoiis). 
Ulysses and Dion wile stele the Palladium, and m 
helped to secure victory for the Greeks; and both 
Athens and Argos bonsLed to have afterwards 
secured the possession of the charm. 

Palladium (syni. Pd, atom. wL 109*2, sp. 
gr. 1L*4) is one of the so-railed noble melnls, 
which in its colour and ductility closely resembles 
platinum. It is nob fusible in an ordinary wind- 
rrir/i/we, hut meitx at a .soniaud/ftt lowur lanpom- 
lure than the last-named metal; mid, when heated 
beyond its fusing-point, it volatilises in tho form 
of a green vapour. It undergoes no change in tho 
open air at ordinary tempomture.H; but at a low 
red heat it become* covered with a purple film, 
owing to fluporJteiul oxidation. It is soluble iu 
nitric mul iodic acids, and in arjua regia. II com¬ 
bines readily with gold, which it Inis the proporty 
of rendering brittle ami white, (When it forma 
20 per cent, of the m hub the alloy is perfectly 
white.) When alloyed with twice its weight of 
silver it tons a ductile com pound, which has been 
employed for tho construction or eiimfl weights; 
but for this purpose aluminium is superior, Pro¬ 
fessor Mill or slates that it 1 bns been applied in ft 
few ensofl to the construction of graduated seal as 
for astronomical instruments, for which, by its 
whiteness, hardness, and unaltoiubility in the air, 
it is well adapted;’ its scarcity must, however, 
prevent its general use for this puvunse. 

It was discovered in 1803 by WollftHton iu the 
ore of platinum, of which it seldom forms so much 
as 1 per cent. Another source of this me tel is the 
native alloy (termed ouro poudre) which it tons 
with gold in certain mines in Brazil; it is from this 
alloy tiiab the metal is chiefly obtained. 
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Palladium forms with oxygen a protoxide, JPdO, 
^vliicli is Hie base uf Llic salts of tho metal; a 
hiuoxido, PdOaj and according to some ehoiniats, 
a snboxide, Pd, 2 0. On exposure to sufficient heat 
these compounds give off their oxygen and yield 
tlie metal, The stilts of fclie protoxide arc of a 
brow a «v red colony. 

Palladia s, Rij tilths Taurus TKmilianU!*, a 
Homan author of tlm 4th oentnvy A.l)., who wrote 
a work, Do lie llusiica (On Agriculture), in four* 
Icon hooka, the last of vrhwh vs a poem of eighty- 
five elcgiao couplets. 

Palladia s, St. See Scotland (Church or). 
Yulias* See atiiena, Mineiiva, 

Pallas, Peter Simon, traveller and naturalist, 
was hom 2i?d September J74J, ai Berlin, studied 
inedkino and natural history at Devlin, (iBbtingon, 
and Leyden, and, already famous, was in 17(38 
invited to St Petersburg hy the Km press Catharine. 
Appointed lnttumltatr to a troiunlUVu expedition to 
observe tho transit of Venus, lie spout six years 
(17(38-74) exploring the Umls, the Kirghiz Steppes, 
part of the A Itai range, groat part of Siberia, and 
the steppes of the Volga, returning with an extra* 
ordinary treasure of specimens in natural history. 
Pie wrote a series ot works on the geography, 
ethnography, ilora and fauna of the regions visited. 
He settled in the Crimea in 1700, and there lie 
died, 8bU September 1811.—The Sand-gtonse (q.v.) 
is often called PuNum’u Sand-grouso. 

Pttllavicino, Sfuimca, an Italian historian, 
was born at Homo, 20th November 1007. Having 
taken piiosttt orders in 1(330, lm became in U>38 a 
member of the Jesuit Society, and was created a 
cardinal iri Kiu0 hy Pope Alexander VIh lie died 
at Route, ofch June 1GG7. The host known of his 
writings in htoriu del (Jmwiliu di Trento (Rome, 
1(5315—57), intended as a reply to the equally cele¬ 
brated and liberal work of Paul Sarpi, wlm.se nar¬ 
rative is not altogether acceptable to Catholics.— 
FeriiAnte Pall a vising (1018-44) wrote pasnuin- 
ailes which bitterly oHeaded the papal curia ami the 
Barhcriiu family; and being betrayed into his 
enemies’ bands near Avignon, ho was tried, con¬ 
demned hy a foregone conclusion, ami beheaded. 

Faille ( 5 * La, a new harbour opened (1H8D) to 
receive largo transatlantic and other ocean-going 
vessels bound for La Rochelle in France, whence it 
is less than 3 miles distant. It consists of an inner 
basin 28 J acres in extent aud an outer harbour pro¬ 
tected by two moles, each 1380 feet long. 

FsiUisthr, Sir William, C.B., was bom at 
Dublin on 18th June 1830, ami entered the army 
as a cavalry officer. In 18(33 lie Invented ilia chilled 
shot (sec .Shell) that bears his name, anil a 
system of strengthening cast-iron ordnance by the 
insertion of a stool tube. lie rotired in 187i, sat 
for Taunton nw MU 1 ., and died 4th February 1832. 

Pallium, fclm mime given in tlm Homan Catho¬ 
lic Church to one of the ecclesiastical (inuimeiits 
worn by the pope, by patriarchs, aml by arch¬ 
bishops, It is worn by fcho pope at all times, as a 
symbol of his reputed universal and abiding juris¬ 
diction. By arch bis iiops it cannot be worn until 
it lias been rttdcmnly asked for and granted by the 
pope, and oven then only during the solemn service 
of the great church festivals, and on occasions of 
the ordination of bishops or of priests, and other 
similar acts of his episcopal office. The pal¬ 
lia ju is a narrow annular band of while woollen 
web, about 3 inches wide, upon which black 
crosses arc embroidered, winch encircles bho neck 
of the arch bishop, ami from which two narrow 
bands of the muiio nmbeiial depend, ono failing 
over the breast, the other over Die hack of the 
weaver: It is made wholly or in part from tlie 
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wool of two lambs, which arc blessed annually on 
the festival of St Agnes. 

I'ulllL [Tuhnw or l*ttlmu t«), a natural order 
of endogenous plan In, the products of which tiro of 
extreme importance and utility to man. They tire 
arborescent, with erects stems, usually slender us 
compared with the extreme height to which m\m 
of the species attain, and simple or rarely branch¬ 
ing ■ some are shunless, their leaves springing direct 
from the ground ; others are Harmon Lose, twining 
about the stcuus aud branches of neighbouring 
trees, hy means of hooks or prickles, or trailing on 
the gionnd with stems of almost incredible longlh 
and extreme slenderness, as in the case of many of 
the Calami. External I v the stems are hard and 
horny, often coated with a siliceous deposit hard 
as fllnfc, and dimly polished; they frcone/iAly are 
armed with spines, and marked with the scars of 
dead leaves, or clothed in the upper part with tlm 
remains of the dead leaf-stalks enveloped in masses 
of fibre. The interior of the stem is genuudlv soft 
mid pithy, intermingled with bundles of Itlno longi¬ 
tudinally. 3o soft mid easily extracted in tho 
internal substance of the stems of ninny palms 
that tho outer hard case may readily jut fomiod 
into a cylindrical tube. The leaves, v^ry much in 
form superlidally, but all the variations' belong to 
two types—the tan-veined and the pinnate-veined. 
In the former the general outline is that of a fan, 
will i veins arising from the top of tho leaf-stalk 
and radiating like tho ribs of a fun. In tlm other 
typo the leaves am mom or less elongated, with a 
distinct midrib extending to within a little of tho 
extremity of the hliulc, which is always tlie to cleft 
in two down to the point of tho midrib, and with 
tho veins wprmgmg from the sides of the midrib like 
tho pinnules or a feather. Leaves of this typo urn 
noniclimes entire, hut more generally pinnate, and 
impart much elegance and grace to the (ignro of 
the particular species to which they belong. Tim 
size of palm-leaves varies extremely, some being 
only a few inches in lengLh, as in some species of 
Maloibia, while in Munivimit mvcifertt they uLtain 
the enormous pnmnvtions of 35 feet in length by 
r> or (3 feet in breadth. The inflorescence is a simple 
or many-bran (died spadix enelnsml in a spa (die of 
one or several valves. The flowers arc small in¬ 
dividually, but numerous, usually of a yellow tint, 
and in some specie* powerfully o'dnrons! They im» 
uiiisoximl, bisexual, or polygamous, the mate and 
female (lowers being borne in sonic species cm 
different plants. The fruit when ripe is hurry* 
like, drupaceous, plum dike, or, ns in the cocoa-nut, 
nut-like. 

Palms Jim natives ebitdJy of t)m tropical regions 
of the earth. A few are found in tropical 

countries ox tending to 3d 11 N. hit. in A movie a, iv 
N, hit. in Asia, and in Europe Clnmivrops hton 
which is tlie only indigenous species, extends to 
4J° N< lab ; no suedes are found lmyuml 83° »S V 
Jat. Lin me us, whose knowledge of palms was 

limited to tho move arborescent species, very 
appropriaLoly named them the 1 Princes of ‘ tlm 
Vegetable Kingdom.’ Their stalely habit, tlm 
elegant proportions of the sLoins, and the grace 
and beauty of the leaves of lhe majority of tlm 
larger species, coupled with tho great variety and 
utility of tlie products of all, mark them as a most 
distinguished and valuable group ef plan In, gratify- 
lug the eye hy theiv mlovnmout of (he landscape, 
and ministoring abundantly to the necessities and 
tho pleasures of both savage and civilised man. 
Their stems when young ami temler are delicious 
ami nutritions food * when old arid mature those 
of certain species yield valuable faruuieeons sub¬ 
stances ; some are valuable as timber-(lens, ami tho 
terminal bud of several consists of a muss of tender 
mucilaginous leaves, whioli arc esLoomod a dolicalo 
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are obtained, ihoir loaves aro n«ofl for thatch 
Hull for Iho making of main, baskets ha.t» 
umbrolhiM, thread, cord, ami clothing. They yield 
excellent and inexhaustible materials, jind Llioy aro 
m some cases n imtnrol wiMfcnto hr lvrifiiiur- 
jiapor, the roewvta and writings of mariy eastern 
peoples being hmmihod upon thorn. 

Tho order comprises, according in Hooker mid 
IJonlliam in Genera Pl<(ntamm y between 1!10 aiul 


white brittle ilnkca, It ha* the flavour of the 
tuniciuh hut with greater sweetness, ami is boiled 
' V1 } h hie fit. Ah its romoval causes the 
ijoatii of blic tree, it is regarded as an extravagant 
delicacy only mrcly to he enjoyed, because of the 
pcaL importance of the other products which the 
tree yields Tho inflorescence is extracted from the 
ftpafciies before they open, arc pickled, and esteemed 
a delicate relish with moat. Tiio nuts yield ft 
useful oil |,y decoction. The shell or outer hard 
crust of tlie stein is employed in making guttore, 


from IJOfHv 1000 *' ^ cu1, mithonUon at ho ami decay on tho ground, it becomes tlio lireccl- 

Tf.o Wl m.H OljftmiwtiHoa is „f about ^fec^.Tca^L 0 ! 

hivty HporicH, all of riondor. K^oful lmbil, thdv liniqnoaml St DmXo 

Si Vr li!!!S..h tCv i Kiluv o? ™\ h } Ce, :° x !> lo > 1 ( M < tr W andtola, a native of Pern, 
1 ,, 'li,iv m i,, i i „ §L n. a^ nr ' nom , f . el -'i glowing «t rm elovntiou of 8000-10,000 feet aboro 
ugh. Ahoy lUQ lined ill South America for making sea-level, ifj a Imiidfiomo species vising to the height 

/ bridges, as of 100 or move Feet. The stem exudes from the 

. 10 . . mo annular cicatrices of tlie fallen leaves a resinous 
-tfJffTJPv* 1S 7 111 r 1 1 1 " 0, ^l 19 ^ 1100 bulled by the inhabitants tern (fopethm. 

mi ,, 1kTi11, Jt composed of about two parts of a yellow resin 
^ f lti * or/ 2 ? 110 l mvt of the texture of which is more 

xM r Tr ^ ^ J, 8evcv ! 1 °* brittle than beeswax. A ftub-resinous matter is 

i ’ '' tlie species— aIho extracted from it named ceroxylin, which 

hi cl ml nig assumes the form of silky crystals, is soluble in 
b 11)80 . hlcohol, am| pljosphoroRccnt by friction. Thooxnda- 

V ' 'llyllaS ((urantutcft lion, mixed with certain proportions of wax or 

Cm i"' vi (l|g. l)- urc tallow, is employed in cainilo*nmking. Besides the 

fi ‘ highly oh- ipinmis oxudation the trunk yields a vfiluablo and 

tf loomed as durable timber, the leaves are excellent ami durable 

vut i , j . a cmhiary limlenal for thatch, andtlioy supply a strong, useful 

L Umimuloiim auiimtinea. vegetable in hbro for tjic manufacture of ropes and cordage, 

cnimlrina nf r'mJvii a % n ,i< i„i. p *JJ ?’! 16 of tIie V w ^^a Balm {& cmrrhiza) is ft native of 

they must boCm Sto SfiVofoiTit nnd S “ U ' Ame, ' ica « a,,tl is 11 a,ld 

lnimlH. Tlie fruit of LcnpMina major , culled by .6,,,^ 

the natives of Brazil Janl-awi, is collected by thorn gfea 


Tig, 1,—Ulmmnaloroa aunmtinca. 


me uaun cs 01 iu azn (U'u-axsu, is cojieciecl by tliom 
find burned, and the ash, after being washed, is 
used as a fmbfltHufco for salt. It is described, liow* 
ever, us being bitter rathor than saline. Euterpe 
vrlitlk —also a native of Brazil—produces fruit in 
si/o, shape, and colour like that of the sloe. Prom 
tho fruit nf tills species a beverage i» made by 
infusion which is much rolishod. A 1 , olemcea pro- 
flucos an edible anil nutritious cabbage. The 
tfibonffat the Malays of tho Eastern Archipelago 
iu Of iconic mm fdamcntosa t tlie cabbage of which 
U more highly esteemed than that of any other 
palm indigenous to that region. From Lhe fruit of 
(Enoi'Airpux btitava a wholesonio hevcmge called 
PuUavaifukisst is made mi Lhe lUo Negro. Tlie 
fmit of Orcodoxit n(fia y an extremely handsome 
pal in, a native of (Juba, is too acrid for human 
food, but is uHcd tliero for fattening hogs. 

A vr,m ctU&'ku is the Betel-nut Palm ( see AuiiCA). 
Tho fruit outers into the masticatory of that name 
so much used iu < India, It contains gallic acid, 
much tannin, a principle analogous tocateelm gum, 
a volatile oil, a red insoluble matter* a fatty sub¬ 
stance, and Home salts. A spurious kind of caleebu 
is obtained from the nuts in two colours—ouc dark 
or black, which is extremely astringent; tho obhor 
yellowish brown, jvliieh is lens astringent and more 
pure. Besides being used as a masticatory and in 
modieiim in cases of dysentery, the substance is em¬ 
ployed iu limning leather and m dyeing mlico. The 
tm-miiml shoot of this palm furnishes an excellent 
ouhlmgo, as also do Rovoml other sneoics of Areca, 
lint the trim (Jithbago Palm is A, clmteeuy a noble 
sixuiii^H^ indigenous to the West Tndies. Attaining 
tlie luugli b of 170 to 200 feet, with a diameter 
of stem of about 7 feet. Tlie loaves are pinnate, 
about 20 feet long, tlie pinnules in full-sized lc-avcs 
bring often 3 foot iu length. Tim terminal had 
or nMaqr is enclosed among many thin snow* 
:ii>8 






Pig. 2,—Anenga Bftccbavifei'ft. 

interesting tree on account of its peculiar habit of 
growth, Tho roots all spring from the stem above 
ground, ovov.Y now root emerging from a point 
somewhat higher on the stem than lhe one which 
preceded it. And ns the old roots decay na the 
new are produced and penetrate the ground, a tree 
of some ngc presents the curious spectacle of being 
I supported on three or four legs long enough and 
wide enough njmii tc enable a man to pass between 
them orect. Tim timbor is used in flooring and for 
making umbrella-slicks, musical instruments, &c. 
Blowpipes (q.v.) for poisoned arrows are made from 
Lhe stems of C. sctiflcm, 

Tlie Sugar Palin ( Arauja sacchavifem i »ec fig. 2) 
is a native of the Moluccas, Cochin-China, and the 
Indian Archipelago, and is of immense value to tho 



natives nf these countries on account of its various 
products. It yields an abundant sweet sap, from 
which a chocotftto-colonred sugar named jagj/cri/ is 
made. TIig sap fermented makes an intoxicating 
drink variously named by tlie inhabitants of the 
din event conn tries ncroo or brum. From the pith of 
the stem sago is obtained in great quantity, a single 
stein yielding as much as from 1£>0 to 200 Ik The 
leaves supply Gowulo fibre , 'which is celebrated for 
its great strength and durability when formed into 
cordage and ropes, and at the base of tlio leaves, a 
fine woolly material, named bavit, is developed in 
mature trees, which is employed in caulking ships, 
stuffing cushions, ancl making tinder. 

Cargota wens {bog fig. 3), one of the noblest 
palms of India, yiolds somo remarkable products. 
TIig flesh of the 'fruit, wliicli roHomldos a plum in 
size and structure, is very acrid, and corrodes and 
burns the lips and mouth. From the terminal hud 
a sweet watery liquor is obtained, which, when 
boiled, yields jaggery. The terminal hurt is also 



Jig. 3,—Cavyota wrens. 


eaten ns a cabbage, From the pith of the stem 
sugo is obtained, which is made into brood, and 
prepared in various other ways, and is a valu¬ 
able article of food to the natives. The tree is 
named Kmn-pannah in Malabar and Kiitul in 
Singhalese, and the fibre called Kiitul is obtained 
from its leaves. 

'The genus Calamus and its iuimcdiato allies avo 
regarded as forming a connecting link between tho 
palms and tho grasses, having the inflorescence and 
iniiL of the former and in some cases the habit of 
the laltar. Certain species—viz. C. Koxhurghii, O, 
Iiojjkams, both of which ave, included in C. rotting 
by'some authors, and C. vitninalis and others— 
furnish the mltau-oanes employed iu making 
ropes and cables, chair bottoms, couches, bris¬ 
kets, mats, &c. Tho walking-sticks know’ll as 
Malacca canes arc made, from tho stems of C. 
scipiomnn, ft species winch grows not in Mal¬ 
acca, but ill Sumatra, and the canes are chiefly 
exported from Siak in that island. Tho stems of 
tho Great Italian ( C. rutkniium) and others are of 
prodigious length, extending to hundreds of feet, 
clinging by hooks attached to their leaves to 
tho trunks and houghs of neighbouring trees, or 
trailing on the ground. They are extremely hard 
externally, and usually smooth, with a dcuso sili¬ 
ceous crust on the surface. C. draco furnishes the 
finest quality of the resinous substance known tis 
Dragon's Blood ( q.\\), although a similar substance 
is obtained from various other plants. In this case 
it> is exuded from the surface of the fruit, anti is 
separated from it by rubbing or shaking the fruit 
together in a hag. An inferior quality nf the same 
substance ia also obtained from the tree by incision i 


of the stein, ami by steaming the fruit after tho 
natural exudation 1ms been collected. The species 
are very mtmorous, about 200 having licen described, 
but few are more singular than 0, adspmus (see 
fig. 4), which resembles a creeping or twining 
grass ratlior Limn a palm, the stems rarely exceed¬ 
ing in thicknesssLmit wheat straw.— vial amt edit! is 
is regularly cultivated by the Unnneso for (ho sake 
of its pleasantly acidulous fruit, which grows to the 
size of a walnut. 

Tho succulent 
scaly pulp which 
encloses thu seed 
is tlio edible 
pari. — Jhtphia 
viniferu, ft 
native of Guinea, 
yields a rather 
abundant Bap, 
from which a 
strongly spirit¬ 
uous wine is ob¬ 
tained. One of 
the most beauti¬ 
ful and singular 
of palms is Jt, 
twdigem, an in¬ 
habitant of the 
bunks of tlio 
Amazon, Tho 
trunk of tlio tree 
is short, from 6 
to 10 feet high, 
but from the , #t . , 

8 u m in i b the 1,s * ‘h-Gidimuts mlspermia 

leaves rise al¬ 
most perpendicularly to the height of -10 foot or 
more, arching gracefully outward towards tho apex, 
Tlio footstalk of those enormous leaves id one arc 
often 12 or 15 feet long by 4 or 5inches in diameter. 
The integument of these footstalks is thin, ex¬ 
tremely luivd and elastic, and light us a quill, and, 
being easily split into straight strips, in made into 
window-blinds, baskets, &e. by the Indians. 

The true sago of commerce (see Hamo) in derived 
from various species of the genus Hagus, although 
other species of palms, an bus already boon Hinted, 
and also plants widely diilcrent boUiiiieally, Hindi 
ns Opens rcuoluta, also yield a kind of sago, 
JlamjdiH, ,S. krvh'y and K farinifera are tlio species 
from which the largest quantity of true Hugo ia 
obtained. S. llumphii is a mitivo of the fndiau 
Archipelago, Malacca,. Honioo, Hnumtm, Celebes, 
and the Moluccas being the principul places in 
which it is cultivated, The Lien is small, rarely 
exceeding JdO feet in height of stem, which consists 
of a ban! shell about 2 inches thick enclosing a 
mass of spongy pith—the sago. This pilli is 
(gradual ty absorbed after the tree reaches matur¬ 
ity, leaving tho stem quite hollow. Tim proper 
time to fell the trees, before tho pith begins to 
diminish in bulk or quality by absorption, is indi¬ 
cated by tho upper leaves becoming covered with 
a sort of farina or white dust. AVlum fid It'd tlio 
stein is cub into lengths of 0 or 7 foot, which aro 
split, the better to remove tlm pith. Thorn am 
various modes nf extracting tho fecula from tho 
insoluble substances with which it is combined in 
the stain, hut washing and straining aro tho prin¬ 
cipal features of every process. A single tree, it 
is said, wilt yield from 5(10 to 000 lb, of sago.—Tho 
llaclio ( Manritta Jlcxiunut), a native of Guiana, 
supplies the chief wants of tho people wherever 
it grows; tho stoma furnish timber for building 
their dwellings, tlio leaven thatch for tho same, 
ami material for mats, couehcH, hammocks, <fce,; 
the pith yiolds sago; tho juice by fermentation 
gives an excellent beverage \ Ihc Winds of the 
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fruit arti ground into meal and made into bread; 
and the ft bra is eon verted into cordage and elo th¬ 
ing. —T1 10 Palmym Palni (Poritssns Jlabdliformis ) 
is one of tlio most common of. its tribe in India, 
In soino parts of the country it grows spontane¬ 
ously, ana it is found ns far north as 30°; m others 
it is tho subject of careful cultivation. It furnishes 
the greater part of Llie palm-wine of India, which 
liy tlio natives and Eamuls is called Crnlu and 
Noontjpooy and l>y Europeans Toddy. The fruit is 
about tlio sizo of a child’s head, somewhat tri¬ 
angular, and within ft thick, fibrous rind contains 
thveo seeds about the size of a goose’s egg. The 
seeds when young arc eaten by the natives, being 
jelly-]iko aiul palatable. Tlie toddy i« obtained 
hy wounding tlio snathe before tho inllorescenco 
expands. After a few days a clear, sweet liqnor 
exudes from tho wound, and is carefully collected 
ill pots suspended under tlie wounded spathe. A 
tree yields about three quarts daily. The liquor is 
drunk fresh, and will only keep sweet for about three 
days, when it undergoes fermentation and becomes 
sour, amt is distilled into uncicl /. Jagqcry is also 
made from tlio juice. The young plants when 
a few inclies high arc cooked and eaten as a 
vegetable. The leaves, which are fan-shaped and 
large, arc turned to the various uses alluded to in 
connection with species already described, and in 
India they are almost universally used for writing 
upon with an iron stylus, 

Tho Double Cocoa-nut, or Sea Cocoa-nut as it 
lias been called, is Lodoicra scychcllnrum. The 
nuts of this tree are seen occasionally in museums 
and in tlio cabinets of collectors of ntrioSy often 
beautifully polished and carved by native worknnui, 
and formed into caskets ami otherornaments, For 
long their origin was shrouded in mystery. They 
were frequently found Holding about in tho ocean 
before tlio discovery of the treo, arn^ an absurd 
belief was entertained by Malay ami Chinese sailors 
that they wore tlio fruit of some marine tree. The 
treo, a native of the Koyohelle Islands, is vary 
ologant, attaining a height of from GO to 80 feet, 
with leaves 20 feet long supported on stalks of equal 
length. The fruit is ono of the largest produced 
by any of tho palms, being a foot or a foot and 
half in length. Tho kernel near the base is divided 
inLo two imrLs—bunco tho name Dmiblo Cocoa-nut 
—and while young part of the fleshy substance in 
which ili is enclosed is edible. The chief products 
of the tree are limber and fibre for cordage, and 
n downy kind of lihro which envelops Hie young 
leaves is used for Idling mattresses nml pillows. 

The Tali pat Calm of Ceylon ( Gon/pha umbra* 
uni if era) is notable only for the variety of uses to 
which its leaves are put in Ceylon and other purls 
of India U> which it is indigenous. The leaves are 
of immense fdzo, and, being palmate with tho leaf- 
stalk attached near tho middle, they are readily 
formed in to umbrellas ami tents; tlie cane-like 
ribs being removed and the blades neatly ntilohcd 
together, thoy may be folded up with great facility. 
They two also very much- used for tho books or 
rotate of the inhabitants. Many of these alleged 
to ho mado of Egyptian papyrus arc formed of the 
leaves of this palm. Tlio treo grows to tlio height 
of 100 feet, and has a very grand and imposing 
lumaaraiieo.—A closely aided species {0. tidier a) 
in the Taliimt Palm of tho Indian peninsula. It 
grows to about tho same height ns the precoding 
.species, with leaves of a more durable kind for the 
purposes of thatch, but not so adaptable) tojnoro 
dedicate and artistic uses ,—Liciuda peltata is the 
fJliiUali-pat nf Assam, the loaves of which are 
extensively used far utaklug umbrella^ punkahs, 
and lmls. Tho atoms of L. atutifolia are made 
into walking-stick h, named hy Europeans Penang 
I til Wj/cra.—Oopcytuciu cerifa'tt) a native of northern 


brazil, produces an edible fruit; and from the leaves, 
utter they have been removed from the* trees and 
dried, is obtained an inferior kind of vegetable wax, 
which is used in candle-making and to adulterate 
beeswax. 

Of tlie American Palmetto I 1 aim, a nutivo of the 
Carrdiniut and Florida, tho most important species 
is the Cabbage Palmetto (Rubai palmetto), which 
sometimes grows to 50 feet in height and 15 incises 
in diameter, with leaves 5 feefc long arid broad, It 
is found also in the Itaiimidn*. its products are 
timber and tlie leaves, the former being exceed¬ 
ingly durable, very poionft (see Moultuiis), and 
especially valuable for wharf-building, as it resists 
water and is not attacked hy the teredo, Tho 
fruit is not edible.—The Palmetto of Europe is 
ChumaiYops hitmilisy which inhabits the countries 
on both shores of fclie Mediterranean, occupying 
great tracts. It rarely reaches 10 feeb in height, 
aiul usually is much less, its growth being ex¬ 
ceedingly slow. The leaves are fan-shaped and 
abound in excellent fibre, with which the Arabs, 
combining it with camels’ hair, make tent-covers; 
in Spain it is made into ropes anil .sailcloth, and 
in Prance into carpets, named African haircloth. 
Tlie French in Algeria make paper and pasteboard 
of ibj ami so well adapted is it to this purpose 
that Us use might be nunc extended in other 
countries. The fruit is edible, and is eaten by 
the Arabs aiul tho inhabitant nf Sicily and 
Sou them Italy* The plant endures tlie climate 
of London, but scarcely grows. G, Ititchicana, a 
native of Sind and Afghanistan, ami O. cxcclm, a 
native of China and Japan, both produce excellent) 
fibre. Tlio leaves of Thrimtn uryentea supply the 
material called chip t of which ladies* bats and 
lion nets of that lmmo are mado. Tho trunks of 
T. parmflorcif a native of Jamaica, though of 
dernier diameter, avo said to be very smtablo for 



Tig. 5.—Sabol {Tritbri nax) lufturdiwfomds, 


piles ami marine buildings subject to immersion, 
as they avo impervious to the influence of water, 
and avo not attacked by borers or worms. Rabat 
(Trit/mnax) maurUiatfw'mis, a native of New 
Granada (fig. 5b is a low-growing lmb very hand¬ 
some paliii, not remarkable for any products or 
special utility. _ , 

Tho Piriiu of Venezuela, the Paripou of Guiana, 
ami tlio Papunba of the Amazon are the local 
names of one species of palm— Gulichmt , specioscu 
lb produces fruits somewhat triangular in shape, 
about the size of an apricot, and bright reddish 
yellow in colour, They have a peculiar oily flavour, 
and are eaten boiled or roasted, when they resemble 
chestnuts, They avo also ground into meal, which 
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is bnkcd in cakes.—The Great Macaw tree of the 
West, Indies (Arronmia sdcroatrpu) is a native of 
Jamaica, Triuit!ml, and the adjacent islands ami 
continent, In Brazil it is called il fawkitoa, and 
in Guiana Mtmya. The tree grows from 20 to 30 
feet high, with *n crown of loaves, each of which 
measures from 10 to 15 feet in length. The fruit 
yields an oil of yellow colour, sweetish taste, ami 
having the odour of violets, which is employed by 
the natives as an emollient for painful a flee Lions 
of the joints; mid in Kuropo it is used in the 
manufacture of loilob soap*. The nuts are capable 
of receiving a high polish, and are converted by 
the natives and fcno negroes inLo ornaments.—-The 
Tuoum Palin (Astrocartfum Utotma), a native of 
the Xiio Negro and the Upper Amazon, yields a 
very superior fibre, the cordage .from which is 
knitted, inLo hammocks, which arc in if real demand 
with the Brazilians. TJic llcshy on Lor covering of 
the fruit is colon by the natives.—The Murnmiivu 
Palm (A. nurrrmuri'tr) produces a very agreeable 
fruit with the fragrance of musk. Guttle cat the 
fruit with avidity, bub evacuate the hard stony 
seod.s undigested, In times of scarcity these seeds 
lire carefully collected ami used to food pigs, which 
arc very fond of them, and iind no difhcully with 
their powerful teeth and jaws in masticating them. 
—Athflmi fun if cm furnishes the whalebone-like 
fibre now so much used in Britain for making 
brooms and brushes. The tree attains the height 
of 20 or 30 feet At the huso of the leaves, which 
arc used for thatching, the libra known in com¬ 
merce as VUtssnva fibre, Para Grim, and I\Ionkcy 
Grass is produced. It is employed ill the countries 
in which it grows to make coarse but strong 
and durable cables, bub is unlit for any finer 
purpose. The fruit is the well-known Coquilht 
nut, much used in turnery for tlio making of 
knobs lo walking-sticks and umbrellas, handles to 
hell'pul Is,' &c. The nuts are extremely hard and 
susceptible of a fine polish^ anil exhibit a beauti¬ 
fully mottled surface of light and dark brown, 
—'Tim fruit of A. cofunic yields from its kernel a 
valuable oil called Cohit tic Oil t which is said to 
Le superior in quality and to bum twice oh long 
an the best cocoa-nub oik It is a unlive of 
Honduras and the IsLhnms of Pamimii. Tlio 
trunk, which attains the height of about 40 feel 
and is crowned with leaves some 30 feet long, 
yields by tapping a kind of pal in-wine.—The Palur 
oil of Africa is the product id the fruit of MUv\x 
(fuincensis. The tree is cultivated now in tlio West 
Indies mid tropical South America for the sake of 
the oil. It attains a height of GO to 80 feet, with 
a hp reading crown of pinnate leaves, each about 15 
feet long, the footstalks of which are arm oil with 
stent booked spines. The flowers lmve a strong 
peculiar smell, like anise and chervil in combina¬ 
tion. Tlio fruit forms a large bead, consisting of 
a great number of bright orange-coloured drapes; 
when ripe each drupe Inis an oily pulp with a 
stone or kernel in tlio con ire, ami it is from this 
pulp thaL tlio oil is obtained. To extract Lho oil 
tlio pulp is first bniiHed to a paste in wuudon 
mortars, ami is then boiled in water. Tim oil 
which rises to the surface of the water is reddish or 
orange in colour, and has an agreeable ml our of 
violets ; ifc is allowed to cool, and is then skimmed 
ofb In warm countrioa it retains its oily consist¬ 
ence, but in cooler climates it acquires lho solidity 
of butter. It is used by the natives universally us 
butte v i* in Europe, Tim quantity of pain will ijow 
imported to Great Britain is enormous. It is em¬ 
ployed in the mamifnctm’c of candles, toilet and 
common soaps, and as n lubricant of railway- 
carriage wheels, &o. It is composed of ahoiit 
thirty-one parts of stearin and sixty-nine of olein. 
The tree yields from iU trunk abundance of palm- 


wine.—The Coquilo of Chili is f utuna spedabifis, a 
tree of about 50 foot in height, with a .spreading 
crown of leaves. From its trunk a syrup is ex¬ 
tracted, culled mid (h jutlma, which, is much 
esteemed by the Chilians and Europeans hi cookery 
in various ways. It is obtained by cutting down 
the tree and lopping oil* its crown of leaves, when 
the sap flows from [lie wound, and in carefully 
collected. By cutting off a fresh slice from the 
wound daily, or when tlio flow of nan becomes 
weak, it may be kept flowing for several months ; 
a good tree is said lo yield us much ns ninety 
gallons of sap, which on being boiled down assumes 
the consistence of treacle. 

Much information on palms and thoir produels 
will bo found in the Hinton tv 'Pahnanm, by 
Martins; in the Flora Jlmzilii'vm, by Unulo; 
and A Popular History of Palms, by Seeman. 
See Akkca, Cocoa-nut, Ciiam/ekoph, Hatb 
Palm, Doom Palm, Funmua Kuiotanous, iSm. 

Palm, a measure of length, originally taken 
from the width of tlm hand, measured across the 
joinLs of the four lingers, hi Britain a palm is, 
somewhat loosely, understood to be the fourth pari 
of u j i English foot, ur 3 inches. 

Palin, Johann Philip?, a bookseller of Nurem¬ 
berg, who bus acquired historic celebrity as a 
victim of Napoleonic tyranny in Germany, was 
horn at Hctiormlorf in 17(IB. In the spring of IHOli 
a pamphlet entitled Deutsdtfaml in afiinrr lirfitcn 
JSrnieariffitng (Germany in its Deepest Ihniiilia- 
tiem), which contained some bitter truths concern¬ 
ing Napoleon and the conduct of llm French troops 
in Havana, was sent by his firm to a 1 mol;stiller m 
Augsburg in the ordinary course of tunic. ^ Tlio 
book foil into the bauds of Nayoleon's o[livers; 
they made the emperor acquainted with it, Ho 
ordered Palm, as Mm publisher, to bo arrested, 
tried him by court-martial, and shot him nt 
Bnuumn, 26th August 1800. This murder greatly 
incensed lho German people against the French. 

Palma, (1) the capital of the inland of Majorca 
(q.v.) and of tho Baloavic Islands, htnndw on the 
Bay of Palma, on tlm south const. Tim cathedral, 
a Gothic edifice (1232-1(101), conlniiis the tomb of 
King Jaynic If. of Aragon and a valuable collec¬ 
tion of church on nun unis. The Loinb of Raymond 
Bully (q.v.) is in the efmrch of St Francis. There 
arc, further, a beautiful ox change (14211 4(1), an 
old Moorish palace, ivnd a lCUb-ewdiiTy town-hall, 
with pictures. Palma is one of Llm most aristo¬ 
cratic cities in Europe, Pop, (1H87) They 

weave silks and woollens, make jewellery, anil 
various articles of common use. The port is pro¬ 
tected by a mole, and the town liy a Wall and 
battericH. The commerce reaches a'total value of 
about £1,600,00(1 per annum.—(2) A town of Sicily, 
14 miles SB. of Girgonli. Pop, 11,702.-- (3) The 
mime of one of the larger of Dm (binary Islands 
(q.v.). 

Pitlnui. Jacopo, commonly called Palma 
Yhcuhio ( i.o. Old Palma), painter of the Venetian 
school, was born about 1480 at Keriuulln, near 
Bergamo, and died at Venice just about llm 
middle of the year 1528. At first working undor 
the inllnencc of the Bellinis, lie hulHuqiumlly 
painted in tlio spirit anil stylo of Giorgione anil 
Titian, mid may be placed at llm head of tlio 
second class of great Venetian nr Lin 1*. _ His pic¬ 
tures arc either sacred subjects or portrait groups. 
Of the formov IhobesL me a series of six lignins of 
sain Is, >St Barbara and others, in tlio church id St 
Maria t Formosa at Vtriiico* The best portrait 
group is three sisters, generally called the ‘Three 
Umces.--His brother's grandson, likowiuo called 
Jacopo (1044-1028), ami nicknamed 1L Giovani: 
(the Younger), painted religious pictures of greatly 
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inferior merit;, though he modelled his stylo on 
tlmt of Titian, Palma Yecchia, and Tintoretto. 
Except for eight years in Rome, he spent alt his 
life at Venice. 

Palma Chris tL Seo Castoh-oil Plant. 

Palmblad, Vilhelm Fhkdhik, a Swedish 
historian, was hem ]Gbh December 178$, at Lib 
jested, in East Gothland, where his father hold a 

nst under the government, studied at Upsala, mnl 
# 'Ccnmc professor of Greek in the same university 
in 1835. fie died 2d September 1S52, Amongst 
his works (which deal with geography, history, 
and classical philology) are the Jiiogvafish Lcxikm 
(23 vols. 1835-59) and tho hisbotical novel Aurora 
IConiiujsmark (1847). 

Paimcllaccsco See A lg;e, 

Palmer (Lat. pedmifer, ‘a palm-hearer 1 ), jjro- 
perlygo called, was a pilgrim who had -perfonned 
the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and had 
returned, or was returning homo after the fulfilment 
of his vow. Tho Palmers were so called from their 
carrying branches of the oriental palm, in token of 
their accomplished expedition. On arriving at 
their homo they repaired to the church to return 
thanks to God, ancl offered the palm to tho priest, 
to l)o placed upon the altar. 

Palmer, Edward Henry, the 1 Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah, 1 was born 7fch August 1810, at Cambridge, and 
while a schoolboy them picked up Romany (the 
Gypsies 1 longue), while a clerk in the City Italian 
and French. hi 1859 ho all but died of consuinp- 
tkm; in 1850 at Cambridge began to devote himself 
to oriental studies—Arabic, Persian, and Hindu¬ 
stani j in 1863 obtained a simrship at >St John's; 
and in 1867, graduating with a third-class in classics, 
was yot elected a Eel low of his college. During 
18G8-70 ho was engaged for # fcho Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund in the survey of Sinai, and, with Charles 
Tyrsvhitt Drake, of tho Desert of the Wanderings, 
acquiring meanwhile a marvellous knowledge of 
the wild Arab tribes. In 1871 lie was appointed 
Lord Aim on orb professor of Arabic at Cambridge 
(his stipend^ £40, 10s,, augmented next year by 
£250) i and iu 1874 lio was also called to tho bar. 
Bo ten yearn wont by of work and play—lie was a 
wonderful conjuror—of sorrow, too, and trouble, 
for ho lost his invrt wife and got involved in money 
ililliculties, till in 1881 bo turned London journalust, 
writing principally for the Standard. Finally, in 
June 1882, on tho eve of Amhi’s Egyptian rebellion, 
ho was pi tolled an by government for the perilous 
mission of winning over the Sinai tribes bo Rritnin 
mid hindering Lhe destruction of bho Suez Canal. 
He made two expeditions—the first his great ride 
from Gaza to Suez (July 15-31), and the second 
when, starting from Suez with Captain Gill, lLE,, 
and Lieutenant Charring Ion, R.N,, ho and they on 
August 11 wuro betrayed and murdered in the 
ravjuo of Wady Such 1 . Eight months later the 
tiireo wore hurled in St Faulk 

Of a Rcoro of works by Professor Palmer may ho mom 

tioiiod his Desert of Die ii(1871b AraMt Orimmav 
(1874), Sony of the Head (1876), Poem of liehd ed Din 
JSbhcir (1876-77}, PermabJ&iffiffl and Knfflisk-Pcrsiim 
Dictionary (1876-83), JIaroim Alra&chid (1880), and ft 
translation of tho Koran (1880). Sao liis Life by \V, 
Rosanfc (1888). 

I’almcr, Eoilndell. See Simorne (Lord). 
S'almcr, Samuel. See Engraving, Vol. IV. 
p. 380, 

Palmerston* Henry John Temple, Vis¬ 
count, was horn at the family mansion, Bvoad- 
lantls, near Hornsey. Hants, 20th October 1784, and 
belonged to tho Irish branch of the ancient English 
family of Temple, taking name from Temple in 
Leicestershire, Sir W. Temple, tho diplomatist 
and patron of Swift, wna a member of this family, 


which reinoved io Ireland about 1601, and which 
was ennobled in 1722, when Heavy Temple was 
created a peer of Ireland with the dignities of 
Enron Temple ancl Viscount Pal mm's tom His 
grandson, Henry, second Viscount (1739-1802), 
was father of the great minister, and superintended 
liisi education at lkoadlantls, until lie sent him to 
Harrow, Young Temple in 1800 went to the 
university of Edinburgh, where ho attended the 
lectures ol Dugald Stewart and other professors. 
In 1802 he succeeded his father as third Viscount, 
and in 1803 ho matriculated at St John's College, 
Cambridge. His eminent abilities were early recog¬ 
nised, for lie was scarcely of age when the Tory 
party in the university selected him (1806) as 
their candidate to succeed Mr Pitt in the repre¬ 
sentation. Unsuccessful at Cambridge then ft ml 
again in 1807, ho entered parliament/ m the latter 
year for Newport, in the Isle of Wight, his 
colleague being Arthur Wellesley, then Chief- 
secretary for Ireland. In 1811 lie exchanged New¬ 
port foi^ the university of Cambridge, enjoyed the 
distinction of representing his alma mater for 
twenty years, and only lost his seat when he 
became a member of the Grey mbnivtisfcmtimi and 
.supported the Reform Rill. Tor the last two years 
of the unrefonned parliament ho sat for the now 
extinct borough oflJletchingly. At tlie iirsfc election 
after the Reform Act lie was returned for South 
Hampshire, but lost his scat at the general election 
of 1835. He immediately afterwards found a seat 
for tho borough of Tiverton. 

Having traced his representative, \ye now turn 
to liia ofheial career. Palmerston entered life as a 
member of the Tory party, and accented the oftice 
of Junior Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary at 
War (without n scat in tho cabinet) in 1809, Tliia 
office lie held during tho successive governments of 
Mr Perceval, tho Earl of Liverpool, Mr Canning, 
Lord God or toll, and the Duke of 'Wellington—a 
period extending from 1809 to 1828, Tlioro was 
ample scope at tho War Office for PftlincisloiTs 
administrative talents and activity. The military 
system swarmed with abuses, and the labour 
thrown upon the Secretary at War daring the 
Peninsular campaigns was prodigious. In 1816 an 
attempt was made to assassinate Palmerston by an 
insane army-lieutenant, named Davis, who fired 
a pistol at him ay ho was entering the Horse 
Guards; tho bullet, however, only indicted a 
Blight wound. Palm era ten early attached hiiuself 
to the Caiming section of the Liverpool administra¬ 
tion, and ho accepted a scat iu the cabinet of 
Mr Canning. Ilis official connection with the 
Tory party conscd in 1828, 'when tho ‘Great 
Duko J insisted on accepting Mr Iluskisflon’s 
resignation, winch was followed by Palmerston's 
retirement. Tho Duke's government was swept 
away iu the reform Hood or 1830; and Earl Grey, 
who became prime-minis ter, offered the seals of 
tho Foreign Office to Palmerston, The European 
horizon was so disturbed at this crisis that a great 
political authority declared that if an angel from 
heaven were iu the Foreign Office he could not 
preserve peace for three months, Palmerston 
falsified the prediction. Louis-Philippe then filled 
the throne of Franco; and for the first time on 
record England and France acted in concert, and 
without jealousy, under Palmerston's foreign 
ministry. Ho took a leading part inBccnring the 
independence of Belgium, in establishing the 
thrones of Queen Isabella of Spain and Queen 
Maria of Portugal on ,a constitutional basis, in 
endeavouring, in alliance with Austria and Turkey, 
to check ItuBainn influence in tho East, and in 
bho war with Mehcmet Ali, In 1S41 Palmerston 
Avont out of olUco intli the Whigs on the question 
of free trade in com; but on their return in 1846 
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he resumed the seal* of the Foreign Ofiicc. His 
second foreign rulnumsliutiou furnished various 
subjects of hostile party criticism, among which 
may bo mentioned the civil war in Switzerland, 
the Spanish marriages (see Guizot), the European 
revolutions in 1848, the rupture of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between Spain and Great Britain, and finally, 
the affair of Don Pneifico (a Gibraltar Jew living 
in Alhons, who claimed the privileges of a British 
subject), ami the consequent quarrel with Greece, 
llis strenuous self-asserting diameter, his brusque 
speech, liis frequently hasty interferences in foreign 
nl fairs, wore little calculated tr> conciliate oppo¬ 
nents at home, and secured him many enemies 
abroad—-the name r Firohiand Palmerston 1 still 
clinging to him on the Continent. A vote of 
censure on the foreign policy of the government 
was in 1850 carried m the House of Lords on tho 
motion of Lord Stanley (afterwards Farl of Derby), 
A counter-resolution, approving tho foreign policy 
of the government, Was thereupon moved by Mr 
Roebuck in the Lower House. The debate lasted 
four nights, In a speech of live hours’ duration— 
4 that speech,’ said Sir Robert bed, 4 which made 
us all so proud of him 1 —Palmerston entered upon 
a manly and dignified vindication of his foreign 
policy; and Mr Roebuck’s motion was carried, by 
a majority of forty-six. 

In December 1861 the public were startled 
at the news that Palmerston was no longer a 
member of tho Russell cabinet. Ho had expressed 
to the French ambassador in London his appro- 
b a Lion of the coup iVtiat of Louis Napoleon, 
without consulting cither the premier or Uio 
Queen; and, as explanations were refused, Lord 
John Russell advised Ids resignation. Palmer¬ 
ston, in the general opinion, was ‘smashed; 1 but 
lie soon got Ids 4 tit for tat; J for in the following 
February, soon after tho meeting of parliament, ho 
avenged himself by shattering the Russell adminis¬ 
tration to pieces on a comparatively trilling ques¬ 
tion—a Militia Hill, He refused nil ofler from the 
Favl of Derby to join the government which he 
was commissioned to form, but accepted the post 
of Homo Secretary in the coalition administration 
of the Earl of Aberdeen in 1852. The fall of this 
coalition government in the winter of 185-4-55, on 
Mrlkiclmck’s motion for a Sebastopol committee, 
placed Bohn erst on in his seven ly-lirsL year in the 
position of prime-minister, to which lie was unani¬ 
mously called by the voice of the nation; in his 
own phrase he was 4 the inevitable. ’ Ho vigorously 
prosecuted llic Russian wav until Sebastopol was 
taken, and peace was made. Ilia government was 
defeated in March 1857 on Mi Cobdon’a motion 
condemnatory of the Chinese war. Palmerston 
appealed to the cuuulvy, uiul met the House of 
Commons with a largely increased majority, But 
his administration fell in February 1858, over the 
Conspiracy Bill, intended to protect the French 
emperor against the machinations of plotting 
refugees. A short Conservative administration 
followed; but in June 1859 Palmerston was again 
called to Hie pcwl of First Lord of the Treasury, 
which lie continued to fill up to his death, the 
chief events of this premiership being the American 
civil war (with its Trent and Alabama incidents), 
Napoleon’s war with Austria, and the Austro- 
Prussian war with Denmark. His lasL great 
speech was hia defence of the policy of his govern¬ 
ment, delivered in July 1864, in reply to the attack 
of Mr Disraeli. He died at his country seat, 
Brockett Ilall, 18th October 1805, and was buried 
in 'Westminster Abbey. Both his titles became 
extinct with him. 

It was his ambition to bo considered the minister 
of a nation rather Limn the minister of a political 
party; and hia opponents have been constrained to 


admit that lie held office with more general accept¬ 
ance than any English minister since the time of 
the great Lord Chatham. As an orator he was 
usually homoly and unpretending, but always 
sensible and practical. lie was a dexterous 
tactician, of irrepressible spirit, and a ready, 
witty, and often brilliant debater. Ho was popular 
a* a minister, because lie was thoroughly English in 
his ends and aims. Even his robust health, ollMmml 
manner, manly and usual jaunty bearing* and physi¬ 
cal vigour were elements of his popularity, because 
tlioy were regarded as a glorification of the English 
sports, which ho was never ashamed to patronise, 
lie desired nothing so ardently us to promote the 
tv asperity, influence, and grandeur of Great 
Britain, and his national oh ay aider and national 
spirit were thoroughly appreciated by hia country- 
men, 

Sag Lift 1 of Palmcrsloi J, by Lord Hailing (3 yoIh. 1870 )> 
continued by Evelyn Ashley (2 vo]h, 1870) ; and Handler 
works by Anthony Trollope (1882), Lloyd fcmmluivi 
(1888), and the Marquis of Lorno (1891). 

Palmersf.on« Woo Rout Darwin. 

PalniClMYOrnb a name given to many largo 
kinds of grub, tluj hirvin of coleopterous insects, 
destructive to various vegetable substances, 

Palmetto*0kavc% the leaves of the Palmyra 
palm (rccPauf, p, 723), imported into Europe for 
the manufacture of halH aim main, For the palm r 
known as Palmetto, hoo Rat<»i, p, 720. 

Pahliicri, Luigi, meteorologist, born 22d 
April 1807, taught mathematics in several lycnuinH, 
bucanie in 1847 ptofeosur at Naples, and in lS« r ri 
director of the observatory on Vesuvius. He 1ms 
invented many meteorological instruments, aud. 
written several works on volcanoes and seismology. 1 

Ptlliui'lMHteHi nJso mllwl NatATouv’s, or 
SwimMK its, the wob-footed birds, in some classi¬ 
fications an order of Birds 

Ballliist-ry, or CwiiOMAmiY (Gr. vkeh\ Him 
hand, t and mautiL'B, ‘divination 1 ), fa tho mt of 
‘reading the palm'—the art which professes to ^ 
discover the tempo rani out and diameter of any one, 
as well as the past and future events of his life, | 
from an examination of tho pultn of his liuiul, unit 
of tho lines traced upon it. Asa eon nil Unable body 
of very complicated rules and directions have bnviii 
laid down hy nutlioriLies, ancient and modern, to- 
enable the wind cut to read the palm, palmistry 
claims to bo regarded as a ‘HohmciV or at joust us 
a branch of an interpretative science of the band in 
general, to which Llio name Vhirosuqihy has been 
given. The oLlier branch of this general science 
lias been ^ called Chn'otjnowv^ mid is concerned 
with the in LcypriiUitiou of Lhn fevnv and ehmnotuv 
of tho band and fingem, while Ghimnmncy treat* 
of the palm only (see Divination ). 

As an art palmistry appeals to bo of great 
antiquity.. Mr Nrsfield, in his Report on the cusLu 
system in the North-west Frounces ami ()ndh 
(LS85), tells us that there is a caste uf llnihnmns, 
called Joshi, who profess the art of fortune-telling 
by means of marks on Lhe palms of the hands, the 
fare, and the body generally; cud who tuutm Ui 
]mvo practised it from remote times, Palmistry 
has an ancient litem turn of its own in India; tlm 
ancient tianmdriki appears to Jiave had seme 
acquaintance with letters, hut the Josh*, Ids 
modern reimeson tali vo, in quite illiterate, though 
lie generally carries about with him a manual of 
palmistry, of whose contents ho knows nothing. 
There tiro also a number of wandering outcasts m 
In ilia who toll fortunes by palmistry. 

That palmistry was to nemo ox Lent at leant 
known to the ancient Greeks wo have evidence 
in tlm writings of the Stagirite himself, ]n his, 
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Hist. Animaliitm Aristotle observes (i. 15) that 
long-lived persona have one or two lines which 
oxtoncl through the whole hand; short-Jived per¬ 
sons lmvo two linos not ex Lending through the whole 
hand. Other references to this subject occur in the 
doubtful works, the Probhmata and the Physioq- 
nomiku, attributed to him. Pliny, too, in Ins 
Natural History (xi. 114) directly asserts that 
Aristotle regarded numerous broken lines in the 
palm of the hand as a prognostic of short life. 

Of the cultivation of pal mis try among thoKoinnns 
thove is little evidenco; hub Juvenal, in showing 
up tho curiosity of women and their love of plying 
into forbidden mysteries, describes the woman of 
fashion as consulting eagerly Chaldean astrologer* 
and other diviners, while the middle-class woman 
‘fmitmnrjno man unique prmbebit vnti' [Sat. vi, 
581), In the 2d century Artcinidorna of Ephesus, 
the author oj a work on the interpretation of 
dreams, is said to have devoted a whole treatise 
to llio subject, which, however, is nob extent. 

In writers of the middle ages there to much 
reference to the subject, and the names of Para¬ 
celsus, Albertos Magnus, and Cardauus have been 
associated with it. But Uio most important work 
on chiromancy belonging to this period Beams to 
he Die Knnst Ghvmmtia, of Joiuum JlartUch, 
which was printed at Augsburg in 1475. In the 
jOfcli eon tiny wo find soy oral treatiscy oil tho sub¬ 
ject, of which the most important seem to ho those 
of Johann, Iml&gino, and of Ibtrlliclemy Codes ‘do 
JinuIoJgno/ doctor of natural philosophy and of 
medicine. The former lias been Englished by Fabian 
Wither (London, 1051). In the end of the 18th cen¬ 
tury palmistry found an important oxpononb in Llio 
celebrated Mario Anno Lorn inn and (1772-1843), 
who in her Souvenirs PropIuHwues d'nno Sibylh 
(1814) foretold the downfall of Napoleon. The 
chief authorities on palmistry in recent Limes arc 
two Frenchmen—M. lo Capital no IPArpentigny, 
anti M. Adrien Leshavi'ollcs; and It is on their 
works that modern English hooka on tho subject 
live chiefly founded- ITArpentiguy has expounded 
principally cliirognnmy, or that branch of the 
[interpretative science of the hand which Lreats of 
the gon oral form of the hand and fingers. The 
observation of the fingers and joints of the hand is 
•quite us imp or bant to fclio chiromnnfc as that of tho 
palm itself} hut wo must refer for I)’Arp on fci guy's 
system to tlm works cited below. ( Tho thumb in 
generally regarded as cl drngimmi cully tho most 
important part of the hand. Tho limb, or upper 
phalange of tho thumb, when well developed, shows 
the presence of will and decision of character; tho 
second, according to its development, indicate* 
more or less logical power (see A and B in diagram), 
What has to bo considered by the chironiant proper 
is tho ‘mounts’ of tho hand, with tho marks on 
them, and the lines in the palm. The ‘mounts’ 
are the ol ovations at tho baso of tho fingers and 
thumb and in tho ‘percussion J of tho hand— lo. tho 
side of the palm which extends from the root of tho 
little finger to the wrist: it is so culled because it 
is used in striking, They are seven in number, and 
are named from flic planets, by tho signs of which 
lUcy are at ho known— viz. 2 for Venus, % for 
Jupiter, for Saturn, Q Apollo, g Mercury, A 
Mars, tho Moon (boo diagram). When well 
developed tho mounts indicate the possession of 
tho quality associated with tlio respective planets— 
c.g. Jupiter developed denotes pride and ambition ; 
Haturn, fatality; Apollo, art) or riches; Mercury, 
science or wit; Mars, courage or cruelty; Venus, 
love mid melody; tho Moon, folly or imagination. 
But the effect of a greatly developed mount may be 
modified by the Hues in tho palm or by otlior signs. 

There arc four principal linos—viz, the lino of 
life, which surrounds the thumb, and which, if long, 


indicates a long life; the line of head, the line of 
heart, and the mscebte or the bracelets. These 
last (the bracelets), if well marked, strengthen the 
effect of the line of life, each bracelet indicating 
thirty years of life. The line of heart (the Ihrni 
mensnlisot ancient chiromancy), if long, clear cut, 
and well coloured, denotes im'affectionate and de¬ 
voted character; and the nearer the lino stretches 
to Jupiter the hotter the character. If tlie line 
end in a fork, bo much the better. In actors t«u\ 
mimics this line ascends the mount of Mercury. 



A good lino of head—i.e. u clour-cut, Jong, unbroken 
lino—indicates Llio presence of superior intellectual 
finalities. If the line stretch to the mount of the 
Moon, it indicates imagination. A winding head¬ 
line shows folly and indecision of character; a 
linked lino (like a chain) denotes want of con¬ 
centration. The other linos (which arc not present 
in all hands) are the line of Saturn or fate (c£, cf), 
the lino of Apollo {/,/)> the lino of liver or health 
(<?, e ), and tlic lino of fomis (#, (f ). A long, clear-cut 
lino of Salnm (see diagram) fore tells a happy and 
prosperous life, breaks or windings in the line fore¬ 
tell misfortunes, 0l - obstacles; a good line of Apollo 
shows that its owner will ho successful in avb; a 
good livor-tine promises n long and healthy life; 
while the Venus lino (Cingulum Vena'is) t when 
present, indicates a character very liable to bo 
influenced by the passion of love. 'Marks on the 
mounts or lines, such as stain, crosses, &c,, have 
tlioii* respective significations. A good open space 
between the linos of head and heart (the quad¬ 
rangle) indicates a generous and noble disposition, 
while a very narrow space in the quadrangle fa 
a sign of avarice and egotism. 

The best handbooks nro & Dblrpentigny, Let GkiTOtf' 
nomic (Paris, 1843); A. DoshiiTiollGb, Xes JfpiSm tie to 
Mam (1859), and bis lltvelatiom Coviptttes (1874); Jlemn- 
toh, 'Phc P$yc.honomy of the Ifand{\%§§)\ A. E, Craig, The 
Booh of Ike Hand (18G7); If. Tilth and E. Heron Alien, 
Chiromancy, or the Science of Palmistry (1883); Horon 
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Allon, Manual of Cheiwmpky (1885 >5 L. Cotton, Palm¬ 
istry and Us Practical Uses (1890). 

Palmltim >Seo Pats. 

Palm-oil. Seo PaTjH, and Oils. 

Pall 11 Sunday (Lat. Dominica Palmar urn, or 
Dom. in or ad Palmas), the Sunday before Paster, 
is so called from the custom of blessing branches 
of the palm-tree, or of other trees substituted in 
those countries in which palm ccumol be procured, 
and of carrying tho blessed branches in procession, 
in commemoration of the triumphal entry of our 
Lord into Jerusalem. The date of tho origin of 
this custom is uncertain ; the procession cannot bo 
traced buck beyond the 8th century, though the 
name Palm Sunday is found two or three centuries 
earlier. The Greeks appear to have adopted the 
festival long before the Latins; their procession is 
at maims. In the Roman Catholic Church the 
celebrant blesses tho branches before LI 10 mass, 
and they are then distributed to the people; the 
clergy in procession pass out of the church, tho 
doors are closed, and the ancient; hymn known in 
English ns ‘All glory, laud, and honour 5 issung 
by the choir within find those without, until, on 
the sub-deacon's knocking at tho door, ib is again 
thrown open, and the procession re-outers. During 
tho singing of the Passion in tho solemn muss 
which ensues, tho congregation hold tho palm- 
blanch in their hands, and at the conclusion of 
the someo it is carried home to their respective 
houses, where it in preserved during the year. 
Afterwards it is burned, anti the ashes employed, 
as a rule, for Ash-Wednesday. At Rome the pope 
himself distributes the palm branches Lo all tlio 
churches of the city. In Moscow until 1700, 
and in parts of Germany until the beginning of 
tho 10th century, a wooden image of an ass was 
led about the. streets, followed by the people head¬ 
ing the consecrated brandies. 

Palm-tree# See Palm. 

Palmyra, in ancient times, from about 100 
A.D. to tho 14th coiitury, more especially in tho 
2d and 3d continues, a wealthy and magnificent 
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Portico of the Great Colonnade* 

city of northern Syria, situated in an onsis cm 
tho northern edgo of the Arabian desert, about 
1150 miles NE. of Damascus ami nearly midway 
between that city anil thu Euphrates- Tho Semitic 
naine was Tadmor, Palmyra {- ‘city of palms 1 ) 
being tho Greek and Latin equivalent. According 
to the old tradition, it was founded by Solomon. 
There is stronger probability that it was mi 


Arabic settlement, planed at a spot that 
formed a convenient station on the great caravan 
route between the Persian Gulf and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. At all ovents, after the decline of Petra 
(q. v. ; also Naiiamans) in 105 A.I)., Palmyra 
look its place as the chief com nunc ial centre in 
northern Arabia, Its merchant aristocracy reaped 
great advantage from the long-protracted wavs 
between Rome and Parti kin. by acknowledging the 
supremacy of Rome. Prom both Ilnilrum anil 
SeptimiiiB Sovorus it received special favours and 
privileges. One of its chiefs, OilnmlhuH, husband 
of the more famous Zenobia (q.v.), extended his 
power over most of tho adjoining countries, from 
Egypt to Asia Minor. Auvelian at length crushed 
in 272 tho attempt of the Palmy rones to found an 
independent empire. After tho Roman mnpii'o 
bccaino Christian Palmyra was made a bishopric. 
AV hen the Moslems conquered tty via Palmyra also 
submitted to them. Ptoni the 15th century ib 
began to sink into decay, along with tho rest of 
the Orient. Magnificent remains of tho ancient 
city still exist, chief among them being I he great 
toinplo of the Hun (or llnal); the great colonnade, 
nearly a mile long, and consisting originally of Homo 
1500 Corinthian columns 1 and sepulchral lowers, 
overlooking the city. Tim ancient Palmyrenes, 
besides conducting ami controlling tliu caravan 
trade across the desert, extracted salt, latmeil 
leather, and worked in gold and silver. 

fleo Wood, Iiouvorio, and Dawkins, Ruins of Palmyra, 
(1753); Seif I, Iicimi in dcr Asiatisohen Tiirkci (1875) j 
and tlio account of Prlnoo Abamelok-Li\aaroff of bin ox- 
pl oration a (in ltusaiim, 1885), 

Palmyra Wood, properly the wood of the 
Palmyra palm (bgo Palm> 1> 723) j hut tlio name 
is generally used for all kinds of palm-Lice wood 
imported into Rrituin ; much of which is the wood 
of Hie cocoa-nub palm, Cocosnuclfcru, and the allied 
species C, plitmosu. 

Pallll Hills, a range of Him thorn India, 
linking tho sou thorn ox l rani Lies of tho Eastern 
and Western Gluits; average height of tlio higher 
ridge, 7000 feet. The climate of tho Pitlni Hills in 

-- _ T - _ i singularly pleasant and equable, 

; many preferring Iho sanatorium of 
2/ _ : Kudaikaiml to Oot-i lean mud. 

Palo Alto, 30 miles from San 
Francisco, the seat id a university 
founded at a cost of upwards of 
* 1 5,000,000 by Senator Udand Stan- 
hircl. The institution is to provide, 
eiiLirely gratis, eduention from the 
p? i-JFr Kindergarten stage to the most 

, _:lv||. advanced instruction Dial human 

jfcj teachers can supply; ami all th<! 

t -dir", pupils /ire to board on the premises, 

j! Tj!/ Br at the smallest possible charge, 
fK • ,-m! Pnlolo (pnlolo v/rid/s), an edible 
1 1 ' r ' Iji.jW.; annelid, allied Lo Lite Lug-worm, ox- 
J 1 EmBRi Lm,llftl Y abundant at tier Ini 11 hhuhohh 

r | i n the sea above mid near tlio euml- 

whinh surround many of the 
Polynesian Islands, Tho body 1 h 
cylindrical, slightly tune ring at liutli 
ends, divided into nearly equal joints, 
each joint with a small LufL «>f gills 
on each side. fn Illicit ness tlio pnlolo 
resembles a very lino straw; in 
length it varies from 9 to 18 inches. These an¬ 
nelids mako their appearance in great multi tildes, 
apparently rising out of tho coral-reefs, and with a 
neriodieal regularity which is very remarkable. 
They are eagerly sought after by the islanders, 
who are on tlio watch for their appearance, and 
go 011 I. in canoes before siiimsG to take them by 
means of nobs; hub they oflon occur in such 
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numbers that the water seems to be full of them, 
and they may bo grasped by handfuls. After sun¬ 
rise the creatures break 
a into pieces and tho ahouls 

\ are not seen till the next 

il/ \ pciiod, which seems to 

i fl'/l'R % have a deffnito relation 

6 UWy)l il ttl ° ^ unar time; the 

jfe qI fj two stated periods being 

1 (SSl 1 M m ^ c(j °her and again in 

|jf November. 

i ; _ Palos, a small Span- 

- 32} ish port at the mouth of 

?5 the llio Tin to, and 5 
*», q 4ii > @ miles SE. of Huelva. 

Jufto q % Once an import mi t place, 

--jML/ Sff from whence Columbus 

M started on Ms groat voy- 
—4/^ Jf age, it 1ms now sunk to 

c AV 0 a village of 1200 inhabit’ 

/telvp' h mils, 

§ Palpitation is the 

jy A term used of fclio condi- 

/’ -- lion in which a person 

becomes painfully awaro 
<ij Pablo viridh, half nirtnml □£ the beating ofhis own 
size;/>, o, anterior ami poa* heart. Tliis occasionally 
torior extremities (mug.}, happens even when tho 
heart’s action is appar¬ 
ently quite natural; but much more generally tho 
pulsations arc found to be greatly increased in 
force, and in most eases in frequency as well. It 
may ho either functional or a symptom of organic 
disease of the heart. Hero wo shall merely consider 
it as a functional disorder. Although it may ho 
persistent, it far more frequently comes on in 
paroxysms t which usually terminate within half 
an hour, recurring afterwards quite irregularly, 
sometimes daily or several times a day, and some¬ 
times net till after a long interval. The attack 
often, comes im under same mental ov physical 
excitement, but sometimes whon the patient is 
■quito composed, or oven nsleop. If the paroxysm, 
is a some cue tho heurt feels as if bounding up¬ 
wards into tho throat; and there is a sensation of 
oppression over tho cardiac region, with hurried or 
difficult respiration. Excluding organic diseases, 
tho causes of this affection are either (1) an 
abnormally cxcltablo condition of tbo nerves of the 
lie art, or (2) an unhealthy condition of the blood, 

(1) Amongst tho causes of disturbed innervation 
may ho especially noticed the abuse of tea (especially 
green tea), enfftro, spirits, and tobncao. Any irrita¬ 
tion of tho stomach and intestinal canal may be 
rollectcd to tho heart ; and banco palpitation may 
frequently bo traced to flatulence, undue acid¬ 
ity, and intestinal worms, especially tapeworms. 
Everything that causes pressure on the heart, such 
as tight-lacing, abdominal dropsy, or an enlarged 
uterus, is also liable to occasion this affection. 

(2) If the blood is abnormally rich and stimulat¬ 
ing it may give rise to palpitation, as in PloLhova 
(q.v.)j hut tho opposite condition, known as 
Amemia (q.Y.), is a much moro common cause of 
this ulFeclion. In aniemia the blood is watery and 
-doff cion t in llbrino, and (far more) in red colour¬ 
ing matter; and, being thus in an unnatural state, 
it acts as an unnatural stimulant, and induces fre¬ 
quent and abnormally strong pulsations. 

The ago at which palpitation most usually conics 
on is from fiftoon tn twenty-five ; and tiro affection 
—especially if it aviso from anrcima—is very much 1 
more common in the female than in the male sox. 

The treatment of palpitation must entirely depend 
upon its cause. The use of all nervous stimulants 
(tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco) should bo ana- 
ponded or abandoned. If tho patient is clearly 

plethoric, with a fall strong pulse, he should take 
saline cathartics, and live upon comparatively low 
diet (including little animal food) until this con¬ 
dition is removed, Wren, on the other hand, tho 
palpitation is duo to an amende condition, tho 
remedies arc preparations of iron, aloetic purgatives, 
an abundance of animal food, bitter ale, the cold 
shower-bath, and moderate exercise. 

Palsy. Sec Paralysis. 

Pal lock, Robert, bom in London apparently 
in 1G99, and educated at Paul’s School, was 

bred to the law, aiul while in Clement’s Inn 
secured his title to remenilnancB by writing the 
v/ondrous tale of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish Man, 
published anonymously in 1750, and often re¬ 
printed. Tho authorship, known to some in 1802, 
remained generally a mystery till 1835, and first 
appeared on tho tifcLe-page in 1839. Pal took died 
20fch March 1767. See the preface to A. II. 
Billion’s edition of Peter Wilkins (2 vols. 1884), 
anrl Atkcncetuii, August 1881 to February 1885. 

Pa 111 <1 ail" Hit 111 Cl% Fjiedisrik, Danish poet, 
bom at Kjertcnniidc in Fiinen, on 7th February 
1809, led a quiet, uneventful life, and died at 
Copenhagen on 29th December 1876, Wliils t> still 
a student at tlio university in that city lie gained 
tho car of the public with a play, Lone at Court 
(1832); a poem, The Dancer (1833); and a lyric 
drama, Amor and Psyche {1834 ; 8lh ed. 1883)—all 
three, decidedly vomiiutic in temper, tho second 
especially showing Dyronio influence. Bub his 
fame rests on Adam Homo (3 vols. 1841-49; 7fch 
cd. 1885), a humorous, didactic poem, full of 
doop and suggestive thought, with no small slmve 
of satiric wit and irony, and strong realistic touches, 
and of tho most finished literary workmanship ; on 
Kcchinus (1854), a contrast' between Alexander the 
Great ami the Indian sago K alarm a, as representa¬ 
tives of Greek culture and Hindu religion, a work 
written in the loftiest spirit of idealism; and on 
Adonis (1874), an exquisitely finished little mytho¬ 
logical poem. Along with Kalanus lie published 
tho poems Paradise, AbeVs Death, Cain, A/iasucnts , 
and Benedict of Nitr&ia ; and be wrote also two 
prose romance.*, The Source of Youth (1865) and 
Ivar LykJcds History (3 vols, 1866-73). ( His poeti¬ 
cal works were published in 8 vols. in 1878-79. 
See Georg Braudes, Danske Digtcre ( 1877). 

Pamir 1 (‘roof of the world’), the nucleus of 
tbo central Asian highland system, is ft lofty 
plateau-region, with a mean elevation of 13,000 
feet, uniting tlio western Lorminntions of tlio Him¬ 
alaya and tho Tian-Shan Mountains, and both with 

1 theHlinrtu-Knsh, Itis traversed by mountain-ridges 
that rise from 4000 to 6000 feet above the plateaus, 
and tho culminating points attain in some coses 
25,500 feel above sea-ievcl. Between these ridges 
are a series of brood valleys, to which tho generic 
name 1 pamir * is givon. On the west side this 
plateau-region sinks rapidly in terraces to the 
deserts of Turkestan. These lofty plateaus are 
exposed to mmt extremes of heat find cold, and 
arc visited by terrible snow and sand storms. 
Nevertheless tlio Kirghiz drive up their flocks and 
herds for summer pasture, and from time imme¬ 
morial traders luivo crossed them along celebrated 
routes. It was crossed by the famous Marco Polo 
on his journey to the court of Kublai JChan. 
Animal and bird life is plentiful, the moufflon 
having its homo tlioro. There are numerous rivers 
and lakes, somo of the latter of great size, as 
Kaxalvul, 120 h<\. \yu, and Sluvakul, 100 nq. m. See 
Geiger, Die Pamirgcbicte (1887 ), 

Pam'Iico Sound* a shallow body of water, 
some 75 by 10 to 25 miles, on tlio coast of North 
Carolina, separated from tho ocean by long, narrow 
islands of sand, with narrow passages. 
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Pa til (Quick net, * plains ’) is a term properly 

confined to tlm immense treeless plains of the 
A-rgentHMa Republic, which vise, alinoab imper¬ 
ceptibly, in a series of terraces from the coast to 
the base of the Cordilleras. Extending some 2000 
by 500 miles, they tlilPar greatly in various districts. 
The north-eastern portion, in the Parand basin, is 
one of the most fertile regions in the republic; and 
sblotching from this through Buenos Ayres ancl tho 
soutli of Cordova and Santa Fc is tho rich grassy 
pam pa-land proper, supporting great herds of cattle, 
ncu'scH, ami sheep. The rest is for tho most part 
waterless and sterile. The soil, which is a diluvium 
composed of sandy clay, and abounds in the hones 
of. extinct mammals, is more or loss impregnated 
with nalt, especially in the west, where strips of 
divert, known as tmvesias, arc numerous. mthin 
recent years great tracks of pasture have been con¬ 
verted into farm-la ml, hut stock-raising is still tho 
most important industry. Tho half-white herds¬ 
men arc called Oauchosj (q,v.).—The name Pampas 
is also given to the level districts of Peru, where 
those of the Sacramento occupy an area estimated 
at 180,000 sip in., covered with primeval forest, 
Pampas trl 4 ass (Oifncriumttrgcnteum), a grass 
which covers the pampas of South America. A 
noble grass now well known in British gardens as an 
ornamental plant, it is quite hardy, and its buffs 
have a splendid appearance. The leaves are 6 or 8 
feet long, bho ends arching gracefully over; the 

is 



I J ain|m Grass (Wynvrhim <t rycntc.im). 

flavoring stems 10 to 14 feet high ; the panicles of 
flower^silvery while, and fmm 18 inches to 2 feet 
long. Tho male and female flowers are on separate 
plants; the spikelets two-Howcrcd, one floret 
stalked, and the other sessile; the palcm of the 
female florets elongated, awn-shaped, and woolly. 
Tlw herbage is loo coarse to lie of value. Tho 
plant is now cultivated at Golota, California, for 
the .sake of iLs plumes, which are vended hy Uorists 
for room decoration. Their culture and prepara¬ 
tion for market/ form a considerable industry.— 
Another species of the same genus, C. mcchamdes 
aLmzUian grass, yields a considerable quantity of 
&ugav.—A ileecGtiou of the met of <7. pawillwum 
is used m Dmasil to strengthen the hair, 

ami) as Hare# See Viscaciia* 
Pamp«liina, or Pamplona, a fortified city nf 

northern Spain, stands on a fcilhulavy of the Eko, 
111 mdes by mil NSV, of Zamgo^a (Samgossu) 
and 50 8. by IV. of Bayoiuio in I'Tanco. It lias a I 
citadel (a copy of that of Antwerp), a Gothic calho- I 


dral(1307), a viceregal palace, a lino aqueduct, mul 
some manufactures. It was called by Lho luiaiontg 
Pompclopolisi bccauHQ built by l’cmipoy in (58 iuj 4 
It was taken by the Gotlm in -1(50, by the Franks in 
(HQ, and by Charlemagne in 778. From 007 it wag 
tho capital of Navarre. Tho town wan Hcizcd hy 
tho French in 1808, but captured hy Wellington iii 
18111- It again capitulated to the French in 18211 
In the Oarlisb wavs ib was held l»v Queen Christina 1 ** 
adherents from 1836 to 1840, mul in 1873-7(1 it was 
vainly attacked several liman by Urn Carlisle Fun, 
25,080. L 

rmuiililct, defined by T)r Johnnon, lumsolf an 
occasiomd writer of pamphlets, as ‘a small hook; 
properly a book sold unbound and only stitched 
and hy him derived from Lho French pur nn fdvl, 
‘by a Direful.’ Skoal, rejecting other conjectural 
derivations, prefers to take the word from Lho 
name of Pamnkfla, a lst-cimtury historian, writer 
oF small books. French and Gormans use tbo 
word 4 i>uni]ililct ? us an English importation mul 
iu its English acceptation, Ibiodevu applies Dm 
nam opumjtet or pamphiH in MU to hisrnbhor long 
poem Dr. Uttjimine. Prim'-ipum; anil (Jaxlon printed 
numerous paunjlctts, bub tho woul bml not then 
tho restricted sense it has come to bear. Any 
kind of matter, oven metrical, may bo published 
‘in pamphlet form j 1 but Dm tenu ‘pamphlet,’ 
is now ordinarily applied to brief publications 
which as controversial are distinguished from 
ballads, narratives, folk-tales, chimhook^ or ex- 
positovy tracts. Even as tlms limited, pamphlets 
include innumerable types and varieties .im- 
peussioned pleading for God’s truth against an un¬ 
godly generation; tho strenuous defence of a just 
cause imperilled by tyranny or fickle majorities { 
tbo mutual vccuminabioim of irate ndholiiiH; the 
personal grievances of misunderHtood and uuroemv- 
iiised inventors; tho querulous polemics of circle- 
srpiavom, carth-llattenuVrt, and other faddists; do* 
minmaihms of iniquitous rail u’jt.y or niiwttjH 

municipal undertaking*; ami tho anonymous and 
scurrilous lampoons of personal malice and icvoiure. 

1 Pamphleteer/ according to Johnson ‘a Hcrihblor 
of small books,’ suggests aHsoeiationH with ninmy- 
mous spile or venal Imclc-work. Lloligimm con¬ 
vulsions ami political crises produce 1ml h Dm liigh 0 r 
and bho meaner soils r wherever, (‘.specially sineo 
iho invention of printing, pool do have felt strongly 
and bitterly, or whenever hidu-hmmd doutrjmtitvH 
have fell, convinced the country Wlrt going to tho 
dogs, pamphlets have appeared. (hecks and Unimum 
were no strangers to this kind of lifcmtiu’o: luviliw- 
yal controversies worn fought mil in this wav ; and 
tlm humanists and reformers (lluLtim and bnllior, 
for example) did much elhwlAvo work by mmum of 
painiihlotH, linchaining Chmtuvleon aiid Ivuo.Vh 

must (u/aind the Monstrous Mefjmrnt of )\ r onie,ii 
wore remarkable prod no tin us 'in this ‘category. 
Amongst famous pamphlets have been reckoned 
Miltons Arcoficiyilica, Kill haf no Murdvr, tho 
Marprclcilc series, Defoe's Shorted Wuu with the 
Dtsscntcn', Wialoty’s Hixlovhi Dmitris* The Deist 
controversy took largely lho pamphlet form, Tom 
lames Common Sense laid much inlltieiirc mi lho 
A moncan Kovohilhm. Tim French Revolution was 
Heralded, accompanied, mid followed by swan ns of 
IMimphletsi of all kinds. Wordsworth, most placid 
of poets, denounced tho Gonvtmlion of (’mlm in a 
powerful pamphlet; /Shelley’s Ncrmtf.u of Atheism 
led to Ins expulsion from Oxford. Tho e\oliruigo of 
pampnlets between Newman and Kingsloy attmclml 
the attontioii of all England. CluuTism ami the Uo- 
iormbiU, lTotcstantiftm versus OaLlmliobm and tho 
Ivaatftvnins, DiksouL versus the Cluuvb, the KabluilU 
ynestioii, National Defonco (as in fhtmJinmute 
bdtopl and itssucccfisovs), Antbopium, AntMiuuor, 
Anti-vaccination, Anti-vivisection, Fair Ttado and 
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Prec Triulo, the ' C. D.' Aols, Socinliwu, Juive boon 
vovy freely and fully illustrated in inmnncrnblo 
booklets which seek their success rather in their 
direct appeal to the multitude through a wide and 
cheap circulation, than \>y addressing themselves 
to the cultured few with exhaustive logic or the 
graces of stylo. But articles in the magazines and 
letters to the newspapers have largely superseded 
pamphleteering. 

Painphylia, anciently a country on the smith 
const of Asia Minor (tpv.), between Lycia and Cili¬ 
cia. Tiio inhabitants—a mixed mes of aborigines, 
Cilicians, and Greek colonists—spoke a language 
the basis of which probably was Greek, but which 
was disfigured and corrupted by the infusion of 
barbaric elements. See Dr Lanckovowski, Die 
fttiidte Pumphy liens und Pisidicna (1890 ct $eq _.). 

Viiih among the Greeks, a divinity of pastures, 
forests, and llocks, usually described as a son of 
Hermes. Ilia worship originated in Arcadia, hut 
spread gradually over the rest of Greece, although 
it ditl not reftcli Athens until after Mara fclion. Pan 
is represented as having horns, a goat’s heard, a 
crocked none, pointed ears, a tail, and goat’s feet. 
Sometimes ho appeared to travellers, startling them 
with sudden fear, whence a sudden fright was 
called a paiw\ fear. During the heat of the day he 
used to sleep in the slmdy woods, ami was exceed¬ 
ingly wnoth if his slumber was disturbed by the 
halloo of the hunters. lie was the patron of all 
lersous occupied in the care of cnttlo aiul of bees, 
n hunting mid in fishing, IIo is also represented 
as loud or music, and of dancing with tho forest 
nymphs, and as the inventor of the syrinx or Pan¬ 
dean pipes, Cows, goats, lambs, milk, honey, and 
new mno worn ottered to him. The Hr-treo was 
sacred to him, and he had sanctuaries and temples 
in various parts of Arcadia, at Trcozeno, at Sicyon, 
at Athens, &c. The Homans identified the Greek 
Pan with fclioir own god Faunas. Plutarch {Z)c 
Orac, Dcfcclu) is ilio to tell the story that in 
the reign of Tiberius one Thamus a pilot, when 
sieeri 7 ig near the isJan cly of Paxa?, was commanded 
by a loud voice to proclaim that 4 the great Paii # is 
dead,’ As soon as he had vouched Paloiles Jio cried 
the nows aloud from the poop of his fillip, where¬ 
upon was hoard a great noise of lamentation, as of 
nature itself expressing its grief. The coincidence 
of this story with the birth ov the crucifixion of 
CJmafr gave occasion to an explanation that it 
marked the end of the old world and the beginni ng 
of the now when tho old oracles became dumb, 
liabolais has the story, there is a well-known 
allusion to it in Milton’s Ode on the Nativity and 
it has been finely treated by Schiller and Mrs 
Browning. Tho Devil of popular Christian super¬ 
stition owes sumo of his attributes to Pan. 

Pmittlltii, Isthmus or, formerly called tho 
Isthmus of Darien (n.v.), embraces tho narrowest 
part (35 miles) of Central America, connecting 
Costa Itica on the AY. with Colombia on the E. 
It now forms a department of Colombia, has an 
area of 31,880 so. in., amt a pop. of 285,000, with 
S000 uncivilised Indians, and is traversed hy a low 
chaiu of mountains, forming tlie barrier between 
the Atlantic and Pacific f Oceans. Numerous 
streams, the largest of which is the Tnim(l(iO 
miles long, and navigable for more than 100 miles), 
fall into both oceans. OJF the Pacific shore are 
numerous beautiful islands, among which Las 
Potion, so colled from their pearl-fisheries (now 
almost discontinued), Naos, and Taboga are the 
chief. There wo no good natural harbours, Tlie 
chief trading porta are Panaiud (sgq below) and 
Colon (Aspiuwall). Tho exports embrace hides, 
tallow, caoutchouc, indigo, vanilla, coflee, £ old dust, 
cocoa-nuts, tortoiseshell, frc. Commerce is entirely 


in the hands of foreigneiy, nntl is valued at lc.-a 
than £1,400,000 annually. Gold, once abundant, 
is still worked, and copper, iron, coni, fro., exist. 

4 Panama hats 1 are made in Ecuador and Peru. 

Panama, tire capital of the department, stand* 
on a projecting volcanic rock on the Pacific side of 
the Isthmus ; the massive walls the Spaniards 
built to protect their treasure city still stand iu 
places. Old Panama, founded in 1518, was Cantu red 
and destroyed by the buccaneers under Morgan 
(1071). modern Panama was built two year* 
later, 4J miles distant from the old city. x In May 
1880 it had a population estimated at 15,000, tho- 
iiiajority of Indian and negro descent, aiul half- 
breeds. During tho zcmfcli of canal work (see 
below) the population was estimated at 25,000 to 
30,000. Fires have destroyed Panama repeatedly, 
as well as its sister city Colon, The principal 
buildings are tlie cathedral (1760), a Spanish 1 
structure, built of yellow store ; the town-hall, in 
which the Colombians signed the declaration of 
their independence; and the bishop's palace (1880). 
Panama is connected witii Colon on the Atlantic 
hy tho Panama Hallway [48 miles long), built by 
Americans in 1850-55. 

Pah am A Canal. —The idea of connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by way of the central. 
American isthmuses is by no means now. That 
for uniting thorn by the Isthmus of Panama is 
almost coincident with Balboa’s discovery of the 
Pacific (1013). In King’s Wonders of the World 
wo rend: * In tho town library of Nuremberg is 
n reserved a globe, made by John Sclibner in 1520. 
it is remarkable blmt the passage through the 
Isthmus of Darien, so much sought after in later 
times, is on this globe carefully traced.’ Goniera 
(1510-60), the historian, was tho first to advocate 
a union of the oceans by means of a canal. Philip 
II. of Spain proved an implacable enemy to all such 
schemes. Tho Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, and Darien 
routes wero discussed in the 10th century; and the 
Dutch, it is allegedi made complete plans for a 
canal over two centuries ago. liut no stops wove 
taken to carry out auy plan until Ferdinand do 
Lcsscps, of Suez fame, convened in Paris in May 
1879 an international congress to discuss tlm plan 
of cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. A plan 
previously prepared by Do Less ops was adopted, 
and a concession from the United Slates of Colom¬ 
bia to Lieutenant Lucicii Napoleon Bonaparte 
Wysfl of the French navy, who had made ft hasty 
and pftibial survey, was sold to tho prospective 
Pan a mb Canal Company. On February 28, 1881, 
the limb dc tael mi cut of canal employes arrived at 
Colon j surveys were at onco made, and the build¬ 
ing of camps, hospitals, fre, followed. In 1882 
the Canal Company purchased the Panama Kail- 
way. Do Lessees' Engineering Commission to 
Panama in 1880 estimated that a canal could be 
made for 843,000,000 francs. Do Lesaeps reduced 
their figures to 600,000,000 francs, ov £24,000,000, 
and announced that a canal a nivcan i or tide-level 
canal, could bo completed for that sum. Later lie 
invited delegates to moot him at Panama in 1888 
for its opening. Loans followed year after year. 
Meantime interest charges accumulated and be¬ 
came burdensome, while little real progress was 
made. In the autumn of 1888 farther borrowing 
became impossible. The company was forced into 
liquidation, January I, 1889; its bond and share 
indebtedness was roughly estimated at £70,000,000, 
intei-cst charges ov or £4,000,000, with perhaps a 
fifth of tho real work done. There are over 
800,000 holders of shares in France. Shortly after 
the crash, n. liquidator was named by the Court of 
the Seine. In 1890 a commission of French and 
other engineers was sent to tho Isthmus-by him. 
Their report was very discouraging, Valuable 
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plant estimated at about £6,000,000 wns rusting 
away, much already -useless. The tide-level cut at 
Colon was rapidly filling in, and the Hue Uarlimu- 
shallowing, owing to the cut. In 1801 the govern¬ 
ment of Colombia granted to the Panaiml Canal 
Company an extension o-f ten years from 1898 in 
which to finish their con trad, provided operations 
should he resumed before February 1803. Do 
Leasops acorns to have entered upon the plan with¬ 
out sufficient knowledge. It is also alleged that 
mueh money was ammndeved through. extravagance 
mid incapacity. Moreover, many hundreds of the 
workmen were swept away by "tropical diseases, 
yellow and pernicious fevers, dysentery, <kc- } the 
climate of the Isthmus being pestilential ami 
death-dealing. Indeed the Isthmus and its towns 
are hotbeds of malignant disease, whicli is dis¬ 
tributed tlionco by passing merchandise to all 
.quarters. 

Great and apparently insurmountable obstacles 
to a tide-level canal are the marshes and quicksands 
on the Atlantic coast. The unruly Clmgrcs periodi¬ 
cally overilows, and fills the valley of the Isthmus, 
In lSVfi a flood lasting four days swept all before 
it, and covered the railway with J2 feet of water. 
Then thore arc serious natural obstacles in the lino 
of the canal, as the swamps ami volcanic: ledges 
on the Panama side. Earthquakes, too, occur; in 
September 1882 much damage was done to both 
Isthmian cities and blm PanainA Railway by a 
severe earthquake, whilst a tidal wave swept ilio 
islands and coast of the Gulf of Darien on llm 
Atlantic Hide, causing great destruction uf Hfo and 
property. To natural obstacles must ho added thu 
great cost of labour and living, The long wet 
season of nearly eight months causes delays and 
damages to cuttings, See Vr AY. Nelson, Vrvc Years 
at Panama (Now York, 1889 \ Loud. 18£JI}, 

Panama Crimson. See Dyeing. 

Fanatlicinea, the most famous festival of 
Attica, celebrated at AtluuiH in honour of Athena, 
patron goddess of the city, All writers who men¬ 
tion it speak of a Lesser and Greater Paiiatheiuea, 
the former held annually, the latter every fourth 
year. The procession of the festival was sculptured 
by Phidias and his disciples on the frieze of fclie 
Parthenon. 

Pan ax. See Ginseng. 

Pancfintantra, the oldest extant collection 
of apologues find stories in Sanskrit literature. 
This work is a compilation duo to a Brahman 
named Vishniisfiriiian, who is represented as at 
onoc the narrator of the stories and author of the 
book. Composed of narratives, some of which are 
found in cl liferent literary monuments, and of 
passages harrowed from legislators, moralists, and 
poets, the Panohalanlra Jins been subjected to 
many modifications. Wilson, who first gave a 
detailed analysis of the work ( Trans. Roy? tUiaU 
Soc. of Great Britain, i., loud, 1827), hail three 
widely varying jVLS 8. before him. ICosegarten, the 
first editor or the Sanskrit fcoxt, found the same 
variety in the eleven MSS. he u«ed, In G UJ> so ho 
recognised two distinct redactions, one simple and 
without ornament, the other mnro cxloudcd and 
elaborated, Neither of these is, however, the first 
form of the work. Bimfcy held that there misled 
a Mill mora ancient text, from which the lost 
Pohlevi translation was made, and that the Pan- 
ciuitautra was composed subsequent to that trans¬ 
lation. This Feliluvi version u-as the parent of the 
Arabic Kcdllah wa Dimnah^ a« also of the old 
Syriac version of lliekoll and 3knfey (1870), The 
hook of Kulihik wa Dim^ah differs considerably 
from bho Panchatantra. It is divided into eighteen 
chapters, of which only live (A 7, 8, 9, 10) corre¬ 
spond to the five parts of our collection* Tlui 


literary history of this work and its extraordinary 
diffusion among the languagas of western Europe 
are sketched in the article IliwrAl. 

Home of the fables Contained in the Panclia- 
tnnlra arc found in the Malnihlnirata, others have 
their source in Buddhist hooks, anil there exist in 
Sanskrit several abridgments or imitations. Of 
these the most ancient forms part of the Katlnisarit- 
sdgava (‘Ocean of the Streams of Story*), com¬ 
posed by Souuidova about the beginning of the 12th 
century. The text of thia work was edited by 
H. Brockhaus (Leip. I83a-(52—(>(> J; a (I'ennau trans¬ 
lation by ilio same scholar was published in 18B0 
(Lola 2 vols.), and one in English by Professor C\ 
H, Tawjiey in 1880 (Calcutta, 2 vols.). It cimtaiiiH, 
of the Pouch a tantra, the iirst three hooks, threo 
fables of the fourth, and one of the iiUh. Another 
abridgment, in which most of the poetical qnota¬ 
tions aro omitted, is on titled Kuihumrdan idh i 
( 4 Treasure of tho Ambrosia of Stories’). Put thu 
most celebrated of its iniilations is the Jfilo/tattetta 
( f Useful Instruction*), of comparatively modem 
date. Like ftomad^va, its author, Srf Nniayana, 
has taken only the first three books of the Indian 
original; ho lias drawn from the last two four 
fables only, and inserted thorn in his third and 
fourth hooks. 

The PimehaUintia bolongn to the chins of works 
designated in India as twist nts {sitatm, 'book 
of knowledge, 1 and vUf, ‘ conduct*), composed for 
the instruction of princes ami all those called to 
take a share in the direction of public affairs, Tha 
five books of which it in composed fom i\h many 
distinct parts, related to each other by an intro¬ 
duction in which a king, after having taken the 
advice of lua councillor^ entrusLs to a lhulnnan 
the education of his three sous. Tho latter com¬ 
poses the Panchatantra for the instruction of tho 
young princes, and by the reading of that work 
he succeeds in overcoming their indolence and iu 
developing their facilities. 

'flie first book is tho longest, and has for special 
litlo MUrabhhla ( 4 Tho Dim m ion of Frit suds *). 1 is 

object is to acquaint kings how dangerous \[> is to 
Icmd an car to tho perfidious insinuations of those 
who seek to sow divisions between a prince ami his 
faithful friends. The second hook, on tilled Jl/e7m- 
2 \ntpti (‘Tho Acquisition of Friends’), him for its 
aim to show how advanliigemis it is to form unions 
and help each other. Tho third honk, KtikolMtoftt 
(' The War of tha (hows and the (Avis *), allows the 
danger of trusting to men unknown or Lo oneiuicH. 
The fourth, Jiiibtihapranmanii (‘Tho Lons of Ac¬ 
quired tUmV), proves that \yo often lose by im¬ 
prudence what wo hml gained with dillieulty/ Tho 
J if til and lust book, ApayihrhilithirUwa (‘Incon¬ 
siderate Conduct’), shows the danger of being Loo 
precipitate in action. A principal apologue forms 
tho subject, or, more correctly, the framework, of 
each of tho five bunks* Pah Ins eon tinned in. that 
apologue, find often involved tho one with the 
other, am related by the person agon introduced. 
The imnatlvo is inicrmiimlod with a inulliUdo of 
sentences, maxims, r<siunr7;aMn thought*, extracts 
from codes of legislators, heroic and other ihhmiin, 
and dramas. 

Tho text of tho Pmioludnntra has boon edited by Koho- 
gnrLuii (2 voIh. fioim end (lroif«Widcl, 18-18 fi!)), Jiiid i\, 
Phlilor and T, Idol horn in tho 4 Hoinhay Muutilcrit ’ fieriuH 
(18G8-G9). Thoro is im mhuirablo Gorman Iriuodnlinji 
bjr Ponfoy (2 vols. Loip. lUfib), a bVcnoli Iraiwlalinn, 
with useful ilotos on tho houtciih and iinitiitionn of llui 
stories, by Edmund Limm-cnu (187J). Vol, J. of llonfoy’s 
work is entirely hitcon up by n nunjtui'ly and oxhuiuUivc 
introduobion, ilio host work that ban yofc iipporucHl on the 
sources and tho diffusion of Indian fnblon. 

1‘fllimis, St, tha sou of « lioalhoii rmlilo 0 / 

Synmulii in l’luygin, lost hotli paronls whilst a 
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boy, ami was taken to Pome by an uncle, ami 
there baptised, bub immediately afterwards was 
filaia (301) in the Diocletian paixocaJiioji, being 
only fourteen years old. The first elmrcli tlmb 
St Augustine consecrated in England was dedi¬ 
cated tu St Pancms '> it stocul at Canterbury,—The 
London terminus of the Midland Railway, St 
Pancras Station, is situated in the parish of Sb 
Patterns. See CL Clinch, jifurylebuitc tend fit 
Pmmm (1891). 

I , niun i cas(fvmu thoGv. pm, 'nil,’and fcmts, 
flesh ) is a conglomerate) gland, lying transversely 
across the posterior wall of the abdomen, varying 
in length from (3 to 8 inches, having a breadth of 
about an inch and a half, and a thickness of from 
half an inch to an inch. Its usual weight h about 
three ounces. The hoad of tlm pancreas lies in the 
concavity of the duodenum. For the action of the 
pancreatic juice, and an illustration of tlm nanevens, 
soo Diuestfon. 

Phe diseases of the pancreas are few, and do 
not signify their existence by any voiy marked 
symptoms. The most common form of‘disease is 
cancerous deposit in tlm head of the gland, which 
frequently induces jaundices by obstructing the 
common biliary duct neariLs opening. An accurate 
djft^noHiH of disease of thin ovjjan is extremely 
dilhcult, and cannot lead to ollioicnt treatment; 
all that can bo done in these cases being to palliate 
the most distressing symptoms. The pancreas of 
ruminating animals is a favourite article of food 
under the ’name of sweothread. 

INlilCSOVa, a town ill the south of Hungary, 
inhabited by (1880) 17,127 Servians and Gormans, 
Htamls 9 miles NIC. of Belgrade, on the Temes, not 
far from its junction with the Danube- The people 
breed silkworm*, brew Lcov, distil brandy, make 
starch, grind flour, &q. The Austrians tuok Hie 
[dace from the Turks in 1716, routed thorn there 
jj) 1730, burned the I'rnvjj in 1788, ami in 1840 
defeated the Hungarians under Kiss. 

Panda {Ailvrus fnlyms), a rare and remark¬ 
able animal in the bear section of Carnivores, It 
lives among rocks and trees by the sides of streams 
at great altitudes in the south-east Himalayas, and 
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in eastern Tibet.. Like a large cat in size, ib has 
Jong, thick, brilliant reddish-brown fur, black 
beneath, high pointed, ears, stout plantigrade limbs, 
with large, very slightly retractile claws, and woolly 
soles. The bushy tail is almost ns long as the 
body, and has beautiful rings ot red and yellow. 
The molar tooth are very broad, with numerous 
cusps; the diet consists of fruits, roots, and other 

i iarts of plants. A captive pnmla in the £oo in 
camion sucked water like a hear, and van like a 


ib 


rcasol m n jumping gallop. In its lmfciro haunts 
b climbs trees iloxicrmudy. The call varies from 


a ninons bird-like chirp to a loud epical, By the 
lai^c bear-like Ailunopus ^icleuiolencus, with snow- 
H lutB fur anil Made legs, Uic |mnda is linked to 
tlie bears, hut in several features it is nearer the 
raccoons of the New World. 

& iMituval oi’rtcv of endogenous 
plants, wholly natives of the tropics. They are 
trees or bushes, often sending down adventitious 
roots, sometimes weak and decumbent, or climb¬ 
ing. The leaves aro imbricated JincardanccoJatp 
nii fjr pinnate and palmate without spines. 

IIig flowers are niiinoxiial, naked, polygamous, or 
arranged on a spadix, and wholly covering it. The 
stamens are nwinevoua * the ovaries usually clus¬ 
tered, ona-ceilcd, each crowned with a stigma; 
tfio fmlb consists of lilimns, one-seeded drupes, 
collected or almost combined, or of berries with 
ninny seeds. There aro not quite 100 known 
species. Some are valuable for the fibre of their 
leaves, soiiiG fortbcii 1 edible fruit, <Sre. See Sciiew 
Pike. The unexpandert leaver of Cayluduvicct 
?>rd»mfri furnish the. material of which Panama 
na(s are made. The tree which yields Vegetable 
Jvory (q.v.) Is Phytdvphus mnewcarpa belonging to 
this order. The flowers of Pandtctius ortomtisshmts 
are very flagrant; in India they arc boiled with 
moat, and are regarded ivi nphrodisinc. It is cul¬ 
tivated in some parts of Japan for tlic sake of the 
perfume of the flowers, and the adventitious roots 
arc used ns Buhatitulcft fov covks. 

Pnndavas. Sec MahAuhAhata, 

PlllUtolUl Pipes, a series, fastened. side by 
Bide, of short needs or pipes, graduated in length 
so as to giro out difl'orenL notes when blown across 
their months. BocPak. 

Pandects (Gr. pandectai, <al 1-con laining’), or 
fclie Digest, one of the celebrated legislative works 
of tlio Emperor Jus tin inn (q.v.). 

PaiMlIinnmr, a town of British India, 112 
miles SB. of Poona, on a branch of the Xfotun. 
Ib is highly revered by the Hindus on acconnt of a 
temple dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, 
Pop. 10,010, 

Pandit, Hco Puniut. 

Pandora (i.e. the 'nil-endowed 1 ), according 
to Greek myth, was the Jirsfc woman on the earth, 
When Prometheus had stolon fire from heaven 
Zeus instigated Hephaestus to make woman out of 
earth to bring matron upon man by her graces. 
The gods endowed her with every gift necessary 
for this purpose, beauty, boldness, cunning, &c.; 
and 7m us sent her to Epimethcus, the brother of 
Prometheus, wlio forgot ins brother's warning 


on opening which they all spread over Hie earth, 
Hope alone renmining. A fiUU later vevsion makes 
the box filled with winged blessings, which man¬ 
kind would have continued to enjoy if curiosity had 
not prompted Pandora to open it, when all the 
hjosmugs flow out, except Hope, 

random's, a people of Servian origin who 
lived scattered among the mountains of Hungary, 
near the village of Random 1 hi the county of. Sold. 
Tho name used to bo applied to Hint portion of 
the ligh[,-armcd infantry in tlic Austrian service 
raised iu the Slavonian districts on the Turkish 
frontier. They originally fought after the fashion 
of Dig Hrce-lnncev and woven terror to the enemy 
whom they annoyed yucesisMHly. Their appearance 
wu« exceedingly picturesque, being somewhat 
oriental in character, and their arum consisted of a 
musket, pistols, a Hungarian sabre, and two 
Turkish poniards. Their lmbits of brigandage and 
cruelty rendered them, however, as much ft terror 
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to the people they defended as to the enemy, ami 
nboiil 1750 they wore put under stricter discipline, 
mul gradually incorporated with the regular army. 
Tlic name is now olwoltHe. 

VailduD, CAUntNAL, the commissioner sent 
by Innocent 111. to King John in 1213, who 
returned to England us legate (121£D21), and in 
1218 was made Bishop of Norwich. Langfcon 
strongly opposed his pro tensions ns legato, and 
got Ilia commission cancelled. 

INuigc I/in&lia (Hat., ‘Now, my Tongue, the 
niystevy telling’), one of the most remarkable of the 
hymns of the ltoimin Breviary, and like iU kindred 
hymn, Lauda Sion , a most characteristic example 
of medieval Latin versification, The Tango Lingua 
is a hymn in honour of the cuchavUd, maUie longs 
to the service of the Festival of (Joipns Ohmti. It 
was written by the great Angelic Doctor, Thomas 
Aquinas, and consists of six strophes of verses in 
alternate rhyme, besides its place in the ottice of 
the breviary, tho * Tan turn ergo/ a portion of this 
hymn, forms part of the service called Benediction 
with the Blessed Saci'amcnl, and is sung on all 
occasions of tho exposition, procession, and other 
public acts of eueh avis tic worship. 

PuttgencsiSi See IljjiucDirv, 

Pangolin, or Scaly Ammsatkh, a name given 
la the various species of the genus Man is belonging 
to the mammalian order Edentata, and cnnlmed to 
the Oriental anil Ethiopian regions, The most 



marked peculiarity of these animals is blicir enver* 
iug of scale-libo h truelutes, which aro really formed 
of nuinorous hairs closely fused. The pangolin is 
most nearly allied to the Aavdvavk (q.v.) of South 
Africa, and like U is edcntaLe and feeds upon 
ants. When threatened with danger these animals 
roll themselves into a ball like tho hedgehog. 

Panicle, Sec GnAssm 
Panicum. See Millet. 

Piiliint. the greatest known grammarian of 
ancient) India, whoso work has up to the present day 
remained the standard of Sanskrit grammar. Of 
liis life little is known snvo that he was horn near 
Attock. tlis date oven has not been ascertained. 
Golds tucker placed him in the 7th century 13 . 0 ,; 
Weber and Jlolillink give about 350 iuJ. The 
precision of statement and analytical skill of Jus 
work are equally admirable, bee Hakskiut. 

FailiptlG a Lmvn of the Punjab, is situated 53 
miles N. of Delhi, near the old l!ank of the ►ruinna, 
mid on the great military roiul of northern India 
between Afghanistan and the Punjab. Hence it 
has been at various times Lite scene of strife be¬ 
tween tho people of Lidia and her invudeis, TheyM 
groat battle of Panipab was fought in 1523 t when 
Baber, at the head of 12,000 Mongols, defeated the 
unny, 100,000 strong, of the emperor of Delhi, Tho 
xccenti grout battle was fought in 155(1 by the Mon¬ 
gols under Akh*r, grandson of Baber, ami third of 
the Mogul emperors, against Ileum, an Indian 
general of the A fglian Slier Sluih, the latter being 


defeated. Tho third battle was fought on 7tb Janu¬ 
ary 1701 between Ahmed, ruler of Afghanistan, and 
the till then invincible MnhmUas, who on this 
occasion suffered a total defeat and great slaughter. 
The existing town is enclosed by an old wall, and 
manufacturer cop per utensils, cloth, blankets, hard¬ 
ware, silver ami glass ornaments, Pop. 25,022. 

Paulzzl, Sm Ant bony, principal librarian of 
tho British Museum from LS56 h) 18(1(1, was horn 
16th September 1707, at Broseello, in the duchy of 
Modena- He studied at Hmhm, and became an 
advocate, but, sharing; in the revolution of 1821, 
laid to llee. Condemned to death in absence, ho 
settled in Liverpool, where tho friend! iiirsH of 
JRosooc procured him employment as a toaehoi- of 
Italian. Through Brougham’* help lm was in 1K23 
made professor of Ilrilian iu University College, 
London, and in 1831 assistanblihmvian in the 
British Museum. As keeper of the printed hooks 
(1837) lm undertook tlm new cataloging and it was 
lie who designed tho new reading-room (nee Burris ii 
Mitnisum). He was long a fast friend and corre¬ 
spondent of Hrospor iMcrinice, and died April K, 
1879. having been uuule KAMI. in lS(i(l lie 
retained to the end a lively interest in the cause of 
Dalian freedom. See his Life by Kagan (I MO), 

PniljhlL See I’UXJAEI. 

Pnnjiin* See Goa, 

IkumiL capital of a small native stale in linn- 
del It hand, 173 miles SW. of Allahabad. Bop. of 
town, 1*1,070 \ of stale (1881) 227,306. 

I’nillionln, a province of tlm ancient Unman 
empire, bounded on the N. and Lb by the Danube, 
on the W. by the mountains of Noiieum, ami on lho 
ft. reaching a little way across tho Suvo; ll tlnm 
included part of modern Hungary, Slavonia, parts 
of Bosnia, of Ooalift, and of Gartiioht, Styria, nml 
Lower Austria. It received its iuuuo iVom (lio 
Tannonians, a race of thmhtfnl origin, hut who ab 
first dwelt in tho country between the Dalmatian 
Mountains and the Save, in modern Bosnia, and 
afterwards more to the soudwmst in Mtenia. The 
Homan arms were hr si binned against them and 
their neighbours, the lapydcs, by Augustus in 35 
lie. After repeated details Urn I'animmanH 
settled about 8 A.n. in thomnre northern conn trios, 
which received ibeiv name, ami of which the former 
inhfihilanlH, the Gallic. Boii, had been in great part 
destroyed in Guw'h time. 'J'lie com dry was now 
formed into a Human province, Great mimlims of 
the Bunnonifin youth veto drafted into the Human 
legions, in the 5lli century it was traimfnrml from 
the Western to the Eastern Empire, and after- 
wards given up to tho 11 mis, After A G ila’s death, 
in <153, the Ostrogoths nl hi lined possession of it. Tlie 
Longohanls nmlor Alhnin imule thenmelvcH masters 
uf it in 527, and relinquished it to the Avail upon 
commencing their expedition to Italy. Slavonian 
bribes also settled in the south. Oharlemugno 
brought it under his sceptre. In the reigns of liis 
successors Lhe Slavonians spvetul north ward, and 
the country became a part iif the great Moravian 
kingdom, till the Magyars or Hungarians took it 
in the end of the Bill century, 

Panorama (Gr. />o«, 4 all, 5 and ftortomt, *a 
view’), a woid coined by or for Barker in 173H 
to mean r a view all rimnd/ Tho word is used 
loosely for all that the uyo cun see at once, or by a 
person's simply turning round, from an cm in once ; 
also for a series of pictures, such for example as vital 
in called a ‘panorama of tho Hhine,’ folded up in a 
kind of portfolio. The name is also given to a coll- 
tinumis series of painted pictures exhibited at ono 
cud of a mom* aiul moved ho iih sueeoshively to pass 
into and out of the Held of view by some mechani¬ 
cal arrangement, This when seen from a distance 
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through an opening, and under a combination of 
direct and relict;Led light (ns invented by Daguerre 
and Ronton), is called a diorama. But the word 
mnorama properly belongs to what is now called, 
»y way ot distinction, {'fjolmuiui— a onutiuiums 
painting on tlio interior of a cylindrical surface, the 
spectator standing in the centre. It w claimed 
t-tial 1 heising of Danzig proposed such a plan. 
Put Robert Marker (1739-1800), an Irish painter 
resident in Edinburgh* is entitled to- the credit of 
having not liwroly conceived t!ie method, but of 
having successfully carried it out, oil a largo scale ; 
his in at c panorama 1 being a view of Edinburgh, 
painted in water-colonr on paper pasted on a 
cylinder of canvas 21 foot in diameter, and exhib¬ 
ited in Edinburgh in 1788, This iio took to 
London in 1789; and in 1793 bo erected a special 
building, one of the rooms of which admitted a 
circular picture 90 feet in diameter, llohcrt l»'ulton 
is said Lo have painted and exhibited shortly after 
this bho first panorama seen in Maris, flnt on the 
Ontiimat Uio panorama in this housc first became 
very popular after the Franco-German war of 1870- 
71. In various towns of Germany and in Maris 
panoramas of the war wore exhibited in buildings 
specially built for tho puYpoue; the LVisiiui auo 
of the siege of Paris being enormously imecewfttl. 
In the CbiR-ed fitales ul»n forgo ( panoramas have 
been exhibited, tho subjects being battle-scenes 
from the civil war, A largo panorama of the 
battle of Bannockburn, painted by Fleischer 4 of 
Munich, was shown in a specially erected building 
ill Glasgow in 1888; and ono of the bnltlo of 
Trafalgar, by the same artist, was a feature of 
the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890. In the same 
year Niagara was brought on canvas to London, 
and in 1891 this was succeeded by a view of 
Jerusalem oil the day id tho Crucifixion. (feoiwiiu 
in tlwi name given to a delineation of the earth's 
surface on tlio intorior of a hollow sphere, the 
spectator being in tho contre of the whole (see 
liLOUliH). 

SbmoumuSi Boo Paleiimo, 

J’uiMlavkSJH, n movement with the aim of 
drawing closer together all the various races of 
Blavonie stock, and combining their influence in 
political and other directions. Bo mo extreme 
Slavophils have even proposed an .actual numb 
gamation in imbionnUfcy, language, literature, and 
religion. The first literary representative was tho 
Slovak pooL Itolhir (g.v.), and the movement 
showed first in Bohemia (q.v.), where the philo¬ 
logical and historical work, of Schafaiik and 
PahWky cmitvilmt-cd to give it impetus, The Poles 
of Prussia resisted Gonnanisation; Berks, Slovaks, 
and Croats assorted their rights against their 
Magyar mas tom ; and tlio still less for bin into Slavs 
of Turkey gladly swelled tho chorus. BuL^ at tho 
first great Panslavic congress at Prague in 1818 
tho most convenient medium of intorcour.se proved 
to bo the tongue of tlm alien Germans I Itnnsicv 
after being called to suppress the Hung ail an revolu¬ 
tion, came lo he regarded as tho protector of all 
Slavs ; and the papers and periodicals of Russian 
Slavophils, such as Aksakoft and Katkoif, heartily 
promoted this growing fooling. The growing domi¬ 
nance of Russia caused the Poles to withdraw Uioir 
hearty support, and oven the Czechs began Lo fear 
that Panslavism, under Russian guidance), looked 
liko Pammsiflin, There were no Poles at the 
second e<>iigre9HatMoseo\vinl8G7; but Russia found 
a most receptive field for her propaganda in Bul¬ 
garia, Soryin, and Macedonia. And in the re¬ 
current crises of tho Eastern Question (q, v.) Russia 
bo cam o mine pronouncedly the protector of all 
Eastern Christians, Tim Austrian lavs felt them¬ 
selves put into tlio background by the re-consfcitu- 
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Lion of Hie Austin-Hungarian monarchy in 1867. 
which gave so much more power to the Magyars. 
The war in the Balkan Peninsula in 1875-78 was 
doubtless largely due to Punslavist intrigue as 
well as to Christian grievances ■, but the rearrange¬ 
ments that have taken effect since tho Berlin 
treaty, especially tho resolute self assertion of the 
Bulgarian*, have somewhat disillusioned Russian 
Pruinfavistfl. Bee Slavs, Russia; and Hiiuslor, 
]Jcv PansUtwismus (Berlin, 1880 cl scfr). 

Pansy. Seo Violet. 

PnntngTiijpIi, or Pahtoijiupii (Gv. 

‘all;’ (pvphciuy ‘to delineate’), an instrument 
invented for tlio purpose of making copies, reduced 
or enlaced, of drawings or plans. It is imulc 
in various 
form?, ono 
oi which ya 
shown in the 
figure, Four 
rods are «o 
hinged to one 
another that 
AE is equal 
to DP, and 
AD to HR; 
lienee A DEE 
is always a 
parallels 
gram. If from 
a given point 
C! on AE any 
sir/light line 
BII (or «, i) 
bo drawn, 
cutting the 
other amis, 
the triangle 
ABC will always, no matter hosv the arms of the 
instrument bo moved, bo equal to the triangle 
J)RII. It follows that, if the instrument bo pivoted 
on a point at B (usually by a weight), a pciicil- 
poinl inserted at H and a tracing-point at (j, and 
the loiter traced over the lines of a drawing, the 
pencil-point at II will trace a reduced copy of tlio 
drawing. Tho proportion of the reduction will be 
aa BH is to BCJ, B and It are made to slide on 
their respective rods, bo that any proportion of 
reduction can lie made. By changing tho places of 
the pencil and lracing-point, an enlarged copy may 
lie made. The instrument is fitted with little castors 
, to facilitate its free motion. The pantngraph was 
invented by tho Jesuit Christoph Schemer prior to 
1031, and improved by Professor V r , Wallace of 
| Edinburgh prior to 133b 

Enlargements or reductions can now be done so 
much more nccumtoly by means of photography 
that the paragraph is nearly obsolete, See Oorv- 
INCL 

1’ailtdlnria. a volcano island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 36 miles in cireiimferencc, mid lying 60 
miles SW. of the Sicilian co mi. m The chief pro¬ 
ducts avo wine, oil, cotton, and fruit. 

Pantlin lops, Seo Cmnu. 

Panthays, A Mohammedan oonnnirmty occu¬ 
pying the province of Yun-nan in the south-west 
at China; who assorted their imlepeudenco in 1855. 
In 1860 they captuiod Talifoo, the second city of 
the province, ami in 1858 the capital. Tlion* leader 
Yf cn-Boai (King Suleiman) established Ms authority 
over about ‘1,000,000 of people, of whom nob above a 
tenth were Mohammedans. In i860 tho Climcse 
government recognised the independence oi the Ran¬ 
t-hay a, and in 1872 llioii* king Bont his son Hfissan 
on a* mission to Europe. Meanwhile tho Chinese 
again tiltnckcd the Pan Lhays, defeated tiioiu utterly, 
mid finally suppressed their empire. Panthayfa is 
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an anglicised form of tins name by which 

the Mohammedans called themselves, 

Pantheism (Op. pan, f all,’audios, ‘God’), 
tho namo given fco that wdem of speculation which, 
in its nominal form, idoncilicw the uni vor.vo with 
God ((tkasmism), ami, in its move malarial form, 
God with the universe, It is only the latter kind 
of pantheism that is login ally open lo the accufla- 
tion of atheism j the former Iiiih often boon the 
expression of a profound religiosity. Tho -word 
Pant hoist is cmnpnm lively modern, And we oms lo 
have bcoii coined by the Deist John Toland in. 
1705, and is used shortly nfLer that date by his 
opponents and orthodox writers like Water land. 
Earlier pantheistic systems, such as Spinoza’s, wore 
regularly assailed under the name of atheism. Put 
the antiquity of this mode of belief is undoubtedly 
great; it is prevalent in one of the oldest loiown 
civilisations in the world—the Hindu. Though it 
may dimly underlie various polytheistic systems, it 
is obviously in any definite riwipo a lator develop¬ 
ment of thought than polytheism, and most prob¬ 
ably originated in tho attempt to divest the popular 
system of its grosser features, and to give it a form 
that would satisfy the requirements of philosophi- 
cal Bijeculalion. Hindu puiillioisin tin akosniinw is 
taught especially by the UpAiiislmcK the Veddnta 
and Yoga philosophies, and by those poetical works 
which embody the doclrinns of these systems; for 
instance, the' Blmgavad UUri, which follows the 
Yoga doctrine, It is poetical and religious, rather 
than scientific, at least in its phraseology; 1mlit 
is substantially similar to the more logical forms 
dovelopod in Europe. The Hindu thinker regards 
man ah horn into a world of illusions and entangle- 
uumUs from which hiw great aim should be to 
deliver himself. Neither sense uoi reason, how¬ 
ever, is capable of helping him ; only through long- 
con tinned, rigorous, and holy contemplation of the 
supreme unity (llwliimt) can ho become emanci¬ 
pated from the deceptive inJluence of phenomena, 
and fit lo apprehend that he find they aro alike but 
cvnueRPOiil modes of existence assumed by that 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable Spirit who is 
all in nil. Hindu pantheism is Unis spiritual in its 
diameter; matter and (Jinito) mind aro both alike 
absorbed in the fathomless abyss of illimitable and 
absolute being. Buddhism (q. v,) denies or ignores 
the existence of God* but ill many modes of regard¬ 
ing the universe is rather akin to pantheism Ilian 
to absolute atheism. Sufism is a pantheist out¬ 
growth of Islam. 

Greok pantheism, though it doubtless originated 
in the same way as that of India, is t\l once more 
varied in its form, and more mtiociuaiive in its 
method of exposition. Tho philosophy of Anaxi¬ 
mander may be described ns a system of atheistic 

i physics or of nmtoyl alls lie pan theism. Xenophanes, 
the founder of the lileatic School (q.v,), has been 
held to he the Arab classical thinker who promul¬ 
gated the higher or idealistic form of pantheism. 
Alexandrian Neoplatonism is substantially pan¬ 
theistic ; the universal reason and tlio world-soul 
1 of modhcval thinkers have the same tendency. 

The Mosaic account of the Creation {q.v.) of 
all tilings out of nothing by Gud expressly excludes 
any pantheistic cosmogony ; and Christian conlro- 
YomiUifds strenuously assort against every form of 
pantheism that it involves ail anticliriatiun theory 
of the origin of Evil (u.v.), subverts the personality 
ot God aucl man, voudevti fvee-will impossible (see 
"UTijLiJ, and destroys all real moral responsibility, 
Many herefiiarchs have been pantheists. Gnosti¬ 
cism is based on an essentially pantheistic doel,rino 
of emanation. ( Dionysius (q.v.) the AreopngKo 
and MeotusEvigona (q.v.) wore pan the is fcs within 
the Christian fold; mid tlio later Christian 
Mysticism (q.v.) has a highly pantheistic flavour 


(sec Eukiiaiit, ltcjtillMK). Bruno, Vanini, ami 
Paracelsus were outspoken pantheists ; and there 
wore various minor pantheistic seels in the middle 
ages. Spinoza is perhaps tho greatest, certainly the 
most rigorous and precise of tho whole class that 
cither the ancient or tho modern world has seen. 
Seholling’s Nature-Philosophy proposed to limit the 
meaning of the term pantheism to tho dmitriim of 
the immanence of all things in God, but leaving 
doubtful the precise scope of what was meant 
by immanence; and some forms of Hegelianism 
aro directly pantheistic in chiiractnr. Neither 
England, X^nuioo, nor America has produced a 
einglo groat pantheistic philosopher j hut there is 
an immense amount of pantheistic aentimoiH Heal¬ 
ing about in tho poetry, criticism, theology, and 
even in the speculative thinking of these and all 
European countries in tlic present ago, 

Seo tlio nr Nolen on tho tliinlcum mentioned, and thoHO 
on Philosophy, IUj.ioton, and '■I’niiimr ; tho works on 
Pantheism by Jascha ( 1820-32), IKihinor {IHbl), WuiHsun- 
born (18(59), nnd nriosonlim^ (1880); Shirk id, MtnUm 
Pantheism (Eng. Irana. 1803); Pollen b, Ja' J’nntkvimc 
(1873); Hind, Panlhcim am Chrtetlavit.n ( .180(5; 2d oil, 
1881); Flint, Anti-Thmlio Theories (1877); Pluinptro, 
History of Ttinthcim (2 voIh, 1B81), 

I’niitlicoii (Gr. ptnTihrwn^ u temple built in 
a modi lied Corinthian stylo with a great vaulted 
roof, dedicated to all tho gods. The 1 Pantheon * 



of Homo in the only ancient edifice in Homo that 
has been perfectly preserved, mul is lighted through 
onu iipeitriro in the centre of its lnagniliuont dome, 
H was erected by Agii|)|m, ami-in-hvwof Augustus, 
27 JU/. In 010 it was consecrated us a ehumh, 
and is known as Santa Maria Koloinbi, Under 
Pcjpo Urban VIII. tho architect lhnniui mooted 
on it two little (fainpunildK, called in dmsiim his 
‘uhs’h cars.’ Judicious rcHlomtimiH worn nmdo by 
Pius IX., and tlio ass's earn have been removed, 
Thu church i.s iwod as a place of aopiiHura forgrtHiL 
ItaliauH. — 1 The Pantheon at Paris, built in I7(M uh 
tho church of Si. Genevieve, b’coaimi famous us llm 
mausoleum of famous in on, Prom iHol lo 1885 it 
was again a church, 

Pimthcr. Sou Lkopaup, Puma. 
Pantograph. Sou Pantauuiaimi, 
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Pantomime, among the ancient Rnmana, 
denoted net a spectacle but a person. The panto¬ 
mimes wove a clans of actors "who acted wholly hy 
mimicry in gesture, movements, and posturings, 
cormipondutg thoroforo pretty closely to tho 
modern ballot-dancers. W lion tlmy Jivsts made 

tlioh 1 appearance ill Home cannot Iiq ascertained • 
probably ilia hfstnoncs (Efcrusc, hisier, ‘adauoor 1 ) 
brought from Etruria Lo Koine 30-1 n.o, were panto- 
■mimes; but tho name does uol once occur (hiring 
tho republic, though it h common enough from the 
very dawn of tho empire. Augustus uhmvod great 
favour to Ibis class of performors, and is conse¬ 
quently supposed l>y some writ cm to lmvo been 
himself tho inventor of tho art of dumb acting. 
Tim most celebrated pantomimes of the Augustan 
ago were BatHyllus (a froadman of MrccQuoa), 
Rylndcft, and Hylas. Tho class soon spread over 
all Italy and the provinces, mm! became so popular 
with tho Itonmu nobles and 1;nights that Tiberius 
reckoned it necessary Lo ad inhibitor a check to 
their vanity, by issuing ft decree forbidding tho | 
umlncrnay to frequent Uiclv bouses, ov Lo bo soon 
walking with them in the streets. Urnlor Caligula 
thoy were again received into tho imperial favour; 
and Nero, who carried every unworthy weakness 
aud vice to tho extremity of curioatnro, himself 
acted jin a pantomime. From this period they 
enjoyed uninterrupted popularity as long as 
paganism bold sway in the empire. 

As tho pantomimes wore masks, no facial muni- 
cry was po.ssiblo; everything doponded on tho 
movements of hho body.* It was the hands and 
(higors cliiefly that spoke; banco the expressions, 
man us loqitctGissiitutii dir/ili cfcanosi) &c. To bucIi 
perfection was this art* earned that it is said the 
pantomimes could give a finer and more precise 
expression to passion and action than the pools 
fcficmsohm The subjects thus represented in 
dumb allow wove always mythological and cun- 
floqiiontly protty well known to the epee b a tors, 
TUo dress of the acta was made to reveal, ami 
not to conceal, tho beauties of thoii person; and 
as, after I ho 2d century, women began to appear 
in public an pantomimes, the ofloet, na may easily 
bo supposed, of thuir costume, or lack of costume, 
wan prejudicial to morality. Hence pantomimic 
exhibitions worn denounced by tlio early Christian 
writers, as thoy wore oven by pagan moralists like 
Juvonab € _ T , ., Ll 

Tlio pastoral drama in mednoval Italy gave birth 
to tho opera, and already in the 16Lh century wo 
find on tho Spanish stage ballots with nllogoritja! 
jig urea. InLo France also about tho same time tho 
bullet was introduced.^ But tho improvised Italian 
co/ncdy was already familiarly known far beyond 
Italy, with it* con volitional comic llgiu'cs, Pauta- 
lonn and ArJocohiiu). In England the mask and 
Ho-civllctl emovo, of tho 17th century supplied tho 
nlnco of tiw modern pnnlomfma, wliioli grew out of 
an attempt to reproduce a popular light dramatic 
entertainment, varied with song and dancoAMl 
tho parent of tlio modem French vaudeville. Lolloy 
Cibbor mentions as tho lirst example a piece on 
Uiq Loves of Mill's and Venus. Geneste gives the 
year 1723 as the commencement of pantomime in 
Itiiijrlaml' with Harlequin Dr Faust us by John 
Thurmond, presented at Drury Lane. John Hiob 
(1081-1781) produced splendid pantomimes at 
Lincoln** Inn Fields and Covonb Garden, and from 
that time this fonn of entertainment became a 
traditional institution. ( , . . 

hi tho older English pantomime* tho harlequin 
played a serious m well as merely comic part ; 
columbine (originally his daughter) wa-s a village 
maiden, whose lover wats pursued by tlio constables 
—tho prototypes of tho modern poheomon. Iho 
pi'Qilomiiiiiucc of the clown seems to bo a modern 
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development, mainly duo to the exceptional ability 
of Joseph Grimaldi. Now the chief ichance of the 
manager is on scenic and spectacular effects, large 
sums of money being lavished on the infse en sc<hic. 

Pu'oll, Fasqualk de, a famous Corsican patriot, 
was horn in 1726 at Morossiglin in Corsien, son of 
that Giucinto Puoli who fought bravely, but with¬ 
out success, for independence against the Genoese 
and their French allies, and died at Naples in 1756. 
Thither he was carried in 17X9 by his father, but 
returned to take part in the heroic struggle of bis 
country, awl in July 1755 was appointed to the 
chief command in a full assembly of the people, 
lie struggled bravely against disaffection within 
and a powerful enemy without, governed tho 
island with rare wisdom _ and moderation, find 
would have achieved the independence of Corsica 
had not the Genoese. sold it in 1738 to France. 
For a year ho held out against a French army, 
under the Comte do Vaux, of 22,000 men, but was 
ab length overpowered and forced to make. his 
escape bo England, where he was warmly received 
and granted a pension by the crown, Boswell, 
who had visited him in Corsica, introduced him to 
Dr Johnson, who described him as having ‘the 
loftiest port of any man he had over seen.’ The 
two became warm frkmda ; at Puoli's honso John¬ 
son wrote Lo Mrs Thmlc beloved to dine, Twenty 
yearn later the French Revolution recalled Puoli to 
Corsica, of which, as n free department of France, 
ho consented to become lieuteimnt-gcnoml and 
governor; but the excesses of tlio Convention soon 
alienated his sympathies, and ho organised a ficsb | 
insurrection. Despairing of main tabling unaided 
tho independence of the island, he promoted its 
union with England, but frrilcd^ to .obtain the 
posL of vicoroy, mid returned a disappointed man 
to England in 1790, Ho died near London, 5bh 
February 1807; and in 1880 his remains were 
exhumed from Old St Pan eras Churchy nr d, and 
rointoiTCil in his native island, 

See UoawolVa Account of Ooj'sira (1763), mm! the Iav&b 
of Puoli by A nigh L (pans, 1843 ) r Ivloso (Brunswick, 1853), 

B nr toll (Ajaccio, 1867), anil Or in. (Genoa, 1869 )■ 

Ptl'pa (Lftfc., "father’), the Latin form of tho i 
title now, in tlio 'Wotitora Church, given cxcliv 1 
Bivoly to the Bishop of Home (see PorE). ^ Origin¬ 
ally, however, meaning simply 'father,’ it was 
given indiscriminately to all bishops, In tho 
Greek Cfuireh, whether in Greece Proper or in 
Russia, papa is the common appellation of the 
clergy. 

Papacy. See Pom 

Papuill is a nitrogenous body, isolated from 
the juice of the tropical Papaiv (q ; v,J. The juice 
from which it is extracted is a milky, White, in¬ 
odorous Jluiil, obtained by mftking incisions in tlio 
yiye fruit. From this papaiu is isolated by precipi¬ 
tation with alcohol after the fatty matters present 
hove been removed, Tho juico has been for a long 
time used in the WesD Indies for making merit 
ton dor; but it has only recently been shown that 
papain possesses, like pepsin and try pain, tlio 
power or digesting mont-lime; and tins digestion 
will go on in an alkaline, a neutral, or an acid 
solution, Hence it belongs to the group of diges¬ 
tive fermen la, and like them is employed inline 
cases of dyspepsia, being either administered inter¬ 
nally or employed for tho pro-digestion of food. 
It lias also been used for the removal of waits 
aud for the snhihimi of the 'false mom bv an o' in 
eases of diphtheria. 

papal Sta tes. Bee Cnuncn (States ov the). 

Papavcrace*n t a natural order of exogenous 
plants, herbaceous or half shrubby, usually with a 
milky or coloured juice. The loaves are alternate, 
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without stipules; the (lovers on long* ono-floveiorl 
stalks. The fruit is pod-shaped or capsular, the 
seeds numerous (see Poppy), The order is dis¬ 
tinguished for narcotic proper bios. Opium (q.v,) 
is its most important product. r LTie juicu of Cel¬ 
andine (cj.v-) is very acrid. The Mootl-roeb or 
Sanguimma (n.w) is another representative of the 
order. A numoor of species are used in their native 
countries for medicinal purposes. The scuds jdeld 
fixed oil, which, with the oxcepUmi of that obtained 
from Arqcmonc 3fcxicana f is quite bland. The 
flowers or many species are largo and showy, most 
frequently white or yellow, sometimes red. There 
are in all about L30 known species, natives of all 
quarters of the world, and of tropical and temperate 
climates* Lmt they abound most of all in Europe, 

PfipiV'Y (Curiva papaya ), a small South Ameri¬ 
can tree of the natural onlor Fossil luracem (formerly 
made tiro type of a small family, Papaynccm), 
which lias now* been introduced into many tropical 
and subtropical countries. The fruit is eaten 
either raw or boiled. The seeds when chewed have 
in a high decree the pnngonoy of cresses. The 
powdered seeds and the juice of Lho unripo fruit 
are most powerful anthelmintics. The juice of Clio 
fruit and the sap of the tree render tough incut 
tender (see FAVA.1H); even the exhalations from 
Lho tree have this property, and joints of meat, 
fowls}, &c. are hung among its branches to proparo 
them for the table. Ib bears fruit all the year, 
and is exceedingly prolific. The Chumbunt {C, 
dig Hat a ), another species of the same genus, a 
uativo of Brazil, is vemarkablo for the extremely 
acrid and poisonous diameter of ils juice, and the 
disgusting HtercoraecoiiB odour of Us 1 lowers.—In 
the United Status the name Papaw is given to the 
Aaimina triloba, a small tree of the mitnral order 
Anohacercs the fruit of which, a largo oval berry, 3 
inches long, with soft, insipid pulp, is eaten by 
negroes* bat not generally rolished by other*. All 
parts of the plant have a rank smell. 

Fnpcliblirg' a small port in the north-west of 
the province of Hanover, 25 miles dV. of Oldenburg 
by rail and near the lSm», with which it is con¬ 
nected by canals. Pop. 091G. In the neighbour¬ 
hood are extensive moors. 

rilpeVi The earliest paper was doubtless that 
made from .Egyptian Papyrus (rj.v.), whence all 
similar writing material is named. Thu papyrus 
payor used to ho described as being nmdo of llic 
thin pellicles lying between the rind and the pith : 
now it is known to have been made of slicos of the 
cellular pith laid long Lb wise side by side, whereon 
other layers were hud crosswise, the whole mois¬ 
tened with Nile water, pressed and dried, and 
smoothed by being rubbed with ivory or a smooth 
shell. The papyrus paper was superseded in 
Europe by paper of other fibrous matter gradually 
hotwcon the lOfcli and lltli centuries (see PAi^KO- 
urtAPiiY). At a remote antiquity Lho Chinese 
made paper of the bast of a special mulberry-tree, 
of sprouts of bamboo, and of Chinese grass (see 
BnsmtEWA). According to Pang Mi-Club, author 
of the Enoyclopiedia Tinig-ya y the Chinese at first 
wrote on bam boo-hoards; but for 300 years before 
and after Christ the usual writing material was 
paper made of silk-waste, solidified in some way 
not described. The inventor of paper nmdo of 
vegetable fibre was tlio statesman Ta'ni Lun, horn 
in ICwei-yang, in the province of ICu-iuui, who in 
89 A. a was in charge of the imperial arsenals. 
In 105 A. n. it is expressly testified that lie had 
succeeded in making paper of bark, of hemp, of mgs, 
and of old fisliiiiff-nots, The governor of Samar¬ 
kand, voturning from a victorious expedition into 
China in 701 A,Dm brought back amongst his 
prisoners of war artisans who enabled him to estab¬ 


lish a paper 111 ami factory at Samarkand. Horn 
Pci'Hi ans learned the my story, and soon were 
making paper of old linen cloths. Tlio demand 
rapidly increased, and new paper-works were at 
work in 795 at Bagdad, where the manufacture 
was carried on till tbo lObh century. Boon paper- 
making was practised in Damascus, Egypt, and 
along the north const of Africa j aiul ore long this 
paper, to which tlio names of papyrus and vharta 
were transferred, was imported into Europe, where 
it was generally known as Char la Damasccm^ 
bombycinU) enttunm, and gunny pi na* Emm lho 
latter adjectives it has cummtly been hold that the 
earliest paper was made of lho pulp of crude cotton¬ 
wool, and that this was only gradually superseded 
by rag pulp. But tlni rescind hos of Wiesuer ami 
Kaml/acok on 12,500 MSS. brought t<> Vienna from 
the Fay ft m in 1881 by Archduke It abler liavo 
proved that this is an error. There never was any 
paper made by Arabs from cotton-wool; the chflrla 
culluncti was all made of rags, and called 'cottony/ 
probably only from Us resemblance Lo firm cotton 
cloth. The first manufacture <»C mg paper iu 
Europe was in Spain under the Moors; in 1151 
there wan a mill at Jatlva, But nnmi after tracer of 
paper.making are found in Italy, Franco, Mid 
(lornmny. In England there is mud to have been 
a paper-mill at Stevenage in Hertford in I TOO, but 
little ih known of the history of paper-making in 
England till about 1558, when Ihoro was a well- 
known mill at Darlford. Hag paper had, however, 
been commonly in use since the MtYi century, 

Tlio urt of paper-making is one of the most use¬ 
ful that has, boon invented, and paper has acquired 
a degreo of importance with which it would not 
have been credited in Hie lath century. It has been 
well observed that paper has contributed mmo 
to the advancement of the human race than any 
other material employed in tin; arts, mid Its manu¬ 
facture constitutes an industry depending mom 
closely than any other on the march <tt civillwtt/ 011 . 
Its uses tiro now beyond immbor; tlm demand for it 
is so general that it has become an article of prime 
necessity, and one that is daily entering mure and 
more largely into the ordinary’wants and ordinary 
life of all classes. Largo as 'the make of paper is 
in the United Kingdom, it is not applied (o so 
munv and general uses as paper and paper-pulp is 
in the United States, Japan* anil hohui of the 
European countries, fn the paper trade, us In 
other mechanical industries, there lmn boon great 
progress mud a in tlio hist half-century, (Torn Ms 
and mechanics have each contributed their part. 
The former have furnished improved methods for 
washing, bleaching, and colouring tlio paper stock, 
which must yield adilloront product from what was 
made by the ancients; while tliu iiieohmiieul im- 
proven wots also have been pinny, both for boiling, 
running out, drying, and finishing tho pulp. 

The vogolablo substances from which paper can 
bo made are in mi me ruble, but the difiie.uHh's 
arc to obtain them at a sullicumtly low price 
Lo bo used profitably ami to semi re a con¬ 
tinuous supply. Many hooks and newspapers 
have been printed entirely of ouu m rtf mini, mull 
ns bamboo, straw* julo, IVtormum tiwtts y ninfau 
leaves, esparto, &c. i at Lho Paris Exbiin Lion of 
1880 a paper-in ulcer showed more Limn sixty webs 
or rolls of paper, each nmdo from a diflereut 
vegetal)In fibre. Books, again, lutvo boon pub¬ 
lished. which wove, composed of several hundred 
leaves, all of a dilloront fibre. In Japan a species 
of mulberry osier is grown specially for its hark 
for paper-making, But tho substances availablo 
in Europe are few that can bo had in quantity 
at a low price. 

Tlio multitude of vegetable fibres that liavo 
been suggested for tho uhu of tlio pap ov-m alter is 
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bewildering, lint of the nitnibci' only two have mine 
into use to any general extent \ these arc esparto 
and wood-pulp, The best sources of fibre for the 
pa^er-maker's use are linen and cotton mgs for 
white paper, anti hempen cordage for brown; but 
the modern uses of paper haves became m numerous 
Unit rags are no longer available in sufficient 
ft nan title* for paper-making. Having regard to 
the composition of paper, the supply would at first 
seem to be illimitable, inasmuch os woody fibre is 
amongst the most common of vegetable things. 
Ihnetico, however, soon teaches the important 
lessons f 1) that not all woody fibre is e^jinJJy well 
adapted for the production of paper, and (2) that 
many vegetable growths are built up of admirable 
cellulose for the paper-maker’s use, hut yield it 
with such tronhlo and at such cost as to be wholly 
unroimmeiative. Much caustic soda or snrla-n^h is 
ventured in fclie preparation of many fibres. 

Jiaw fibre may ho divided into four classes; (1) 
that which in easily reduced and easily bleached; 
{2) that which is dilficulfc to ldcach ; (3) that which 
is difficult to reduce, hut easily bleached; ami (4} 
that wherein perfect bleaching alloots fcho integ¬ 
rity of the fibre. Tho longer the fibres and the 
more intricate the mixture of them when wet, the 
stronger will be tho sheet of paper when dry. The 
wlunder the fibres, the less phahlc will they become 
with water, as in tho case of ground wood", and the 
less will be the pressure which individual fibres 
oxert on each oilier, and LIiq more brittle will llm 
paper sheet turn out, , 

Various early attempts to employ Esparto { q.v.) 
for paper-making are recorded. One patent dates 
huok to ISJil), and paper miulo of it was shown at 
the London Exhibition in 1851. Bub to the late 
Mr T. Uoutledgo is mainly duo its extensive em¬ 
ployment by tlio trade. He commenced with a 
few tons at tho Ey it sham Mills in 18o(3, and the 
paper for the number of the Society of Arts weekly 
journal for November 28 of that year was made 
of it. For several years the makers looked very 
coldly on this new material, hut gradually by tho 
aid of Mr jPfrio, Mr 33. Lloyd, and ofcliem ifc became 
imivovsully adopted. From an import of 801 Ians 
in 1861 it 1ms gradually increased as follows : in 
1870, 89,159 toils; 1880, 191,229 tons; and 1890, 
217,04*S Ions. The United Kingdom has hitherto 
monopolised tho supply. Esparto is treated much 
Hko straw, but does nob veqmvo as much soda-ash 
and chlorine to bleach it. The fibres arc easily 
dissolved and bleached by chemicals. They felt 
readily and yield an excellent pulp, which is em¬ 
ployed alone, or mixed with mgs, wood-pulp, or 
straw. It fun italics a paper pliant, resistant, trans¬ 
parent, and of great purity, thicker than other 
papers of tho same weight, ami forming a good 
printing and writing substance. 

Tho culms of various cereal grasses am employed 
whoro obtainable; rice-straw in Asia, wheat, oat, 
and other kinds of straw in Europe. Straw was 
used a century ago for paper-making, hub ito exten¬ 
sive tiso is of comparatively repunt date. For low 
papers jt commands a market, but as a mixer it is 
inferior to esparto, the inlevnodcs or knots being 
exceedingly troublesome and difficult to get rid 
of. Tim ilcfitioncy in the supply of rags and the 
absence of any clicnp substance to supplement 
esparto have led to a great run upon wood-pulp in 
the last few years for the papal-mills in Groat 
Britain anti most other conn trios. Tls manufac¬ 
ture and use dales practically back only to about 
,1870 ; indeed its general adoption may he referred 
fco the ton years later. Although not all that could 
bo wisbad for us an adjunct or filler, its introduc¬ 
tion and ompioymant have proved eminently useful. 
The conifers giving the strongest and ten^hest fibre 
seem to bo host adapted for conversion into pulp, 

although many other .species are used. The pro¬ 
duction 1ms centred cliielly in the two Scandinavian 
countries of Norway and Sweden. From these 
Britain yearly receives about 140,000 tons of wood- 
pulp, besides what they ship to other countries, 
They also make a large quantity of paper ami 
pasteboard for export. The quantity and value of 
the paper mat dials received by Britain in 1889 
were r 

Tons. 

. 42,-U3vahio £426,322 

Esparto, &c. 217,250 11 1,000,200 

Wood-pulp.12:2,170 n 000, G92 

Total. . .931,S73 £2,2^7,290 

The idea of making a paper-pulp of wood was 
repeatedly mooted iu the early part of the 19 tli cen¬ 
tury. A patent was granted to some paper-makers 
hi Italy in 1826, Some years later tho idea was 
revived in improvements in Great Britain by Des- 
grarnit Johnson, Newton, and others, Mr Houghton 
look out a patent in 1857. But the mechanical 
process of Voitov of Heideuheim was that which 
gavo the principal impetus to the use of wood-pulp, 

Ab first the wood was simply rubbed down into 
pulp ngaiosb the periphery of a wheel with a rough 
surface; but now by improved chemical appliances 
a better pulp is produced, and the manufacture lias 
became generally adopted in Europe and America, 
adding largely to the value of their forests. Wood- 
pulp is admirably adapted as a principal ingredient 
in tlio manufacture of cheap paper. It is neficionb 
in fibre, but a moderate admixture of rags, esparto, 
ov other fibrous material strengthens ft, It was 
about 1873 that wood-pujp began to he introduced 
in England ns a paper material. At first, only 
12,000 tons could he got rid ol yearly, but in 1890 
as much as 137,837 tons was received, chiefly from 
Sweden and Norway, Much of the piper made ift 
used un a second time. Koop s patent for rework¬ 
ing old wuste-paper was carried on in tlio earlier 
years of Uie 19 th con tiny at tho Ncckinger Mills, 
Bermondsey, Tlio process of manufactm’G then 
would seem to have been faulty, the paper made 
being found unfit for use, and the milt was gold, 
The process has, however, been brought extensively 
into uso of late years, old newspapers and books 
forming much of the material for repulping. 
Cotton ami linen rags arc one of tho mam stays of 
' the paper-maker, and all countries are drawing 
largely on this waste substance. In Great Britain, 
unlike sunny climes, woollen clothing is more 
generally worn than cotton and linen, honce 
f these used vegetable fibres avo nob so plentiful 

1 with ns as in Asia and the states of southern 
i Europe. British imports of foreign rags have Icon 
largely on the increase: they were 29,642 tons, 
valued at £451*702, in 1880, and 34,889 tons, 
valued ab £354,306, in 1890; bub these are ininci- 
iraJly royhipjied, Tn 1889, 58,800 tons of British 
vags and materials for paper were exported, valued 
at £473,054, and 39,122 tons of foreign ruga of the 
value of £345,212. 

| Tho prices of all paper-making materials have 
fallen greatly since 1875. lings liavo dropped from. 
£17, Gs, in 1875 to £11, Cs. pev ton ; esparto and. 
other materials from £8 to £5, 9s. pei^ ton. Even 
with this reduction in price, a great impetus 1ms 
boon given to tlio use of straw and wood-pulp. 
The demand for paper continues great, Some of 
fcho London daily journals consume 100 tons 
weekly; hut as they sell at low prices the paper 
they use must ho cheap. In order to reduce 

1 the price many makers introduce into their pulp 

1 sawdust amt various mineral matters, such oh 
kaolin or china clay. Very often 25 to 30 per cent 
of such substances is introduced into these loaded, 
papers, which do for cheap journals, the sheets of 
which liavo hence no solidity. But if such papers 









aio used for book-work they have no durability, 
ami arc also injurious to the type. Another cause 
which contributes <juito as much to thobad quality 
of many modern papers is the too rapid desiccation 
which the sheets undergo in the preparation of 
machine-sized paper. Admitting that many of the 
pap cm now made me in finitely liner, move heauti* 
ml, and above ail wliitor than those made in 
former times, it is equally line that in general 
machine-made papers possess less strength than the 
oi<l hand-made papers. Paper of pure ami good 
cj u all by ought not to lcavo after burning more 
than 2 per cent, of ash. 

The question for consideration us Lo the future 
is whether raw material enough can be obtained 
in quantity to keo)i our mills going, since esparto 
must gradually fail, and wood-pulp and mgs will 
alone remain in ns, unless some now, cheap, aud 
abundant vegetable fibre can ho met with. About 
1)0,000 Inns oE mgs are collected in Britain, bub they 
are chiefly of cotton fabrics, and even these arc 
now much drawn upon for other purposes. Ifow 
much longer will Belgium, France, and Germany ho 
disposed lo part with Hum* rags? and with nut rags 
wond-pulp is useless, however plentiful it may be. 

The varieties of paper made are chiefly the follow¬ 
ing four classes: (1) news ami printing p ape vs j (2) 
wrifcingppapors of various hinds, blue, cream, runl 
vollow laid, and wove and tinted, and for account- 
books, ; ( 3) wrapping or packing papers, brown 
and purple, heavy nmnilla for cartridge and bags; 
(4) miscellaneous, such fts light copying, tissue, ami 
pottery papers, blotting and filtering, cigarette, &c. 
Lastly, there arc all Linda of cardboards and mill¬ 
boards madcr Tlie following enumeration shows the 
principal kind* of papers, &c. made in the British 
mills; but tlie list might be extended to one or 
two thousand mimes of various kinds and qualities. 
Account-book, backing, bag-papers, bank-note and 
bilk blottings, boards, bowl-papers, browns (heavy 
and cutting 1 ), butter, caps (brown /or bags), cards for 
looms, cavpeb-felb, cartridge, casings, cl inrL-papers, 
cheques, cigarette, collar, coloured, copyings, 
drawings, drying royals, duplex, cnnmollod, cugiiie- 
boards (glazed and milled, paste and portmanteau), 
envelope-paper, filtering, fly-papers, foil or tin- 
foil, grocery, gun-vadding, "hosiery, lithographic, 
loans, long elephants, manifold, manillas, marbled, 
middles (browns), mill wrappers, music, news or 
printings; parchment, pin anil Ticcdle, plate, rail¬ 
way-ticket, royal hands (gray, brown, blue, and 
while), sampling, skips, small hands (hrowns), tea- 
paper, tissues, tobacco, tracing*, tube-paper, water, 
proof, wrapping, writing, lb is on record that in 
1772 tlioro were sixty varieties of paper made from 
as many dWovenfc materials, and leu ov twelve 
.years Inter the number had been extended lo IfW. 
Xu those days all paper was uiamifaoUirerl by hand, 
each sheet separately, TJio mg« were pulped in 
mortars by trip, ham mors, and several days wore 
required to turn out a samp I o of dry ImiBhcLl paper. 
The workman dipped a rectangular sieve or mould 
into the vat and deposited the sheet of fluid pulp 
on a piece of felt to dry. 

This simple mode of manufacture, which is still 
largely practised in Holland and Italy, 1ms been 
Bupeiscdcd very generally by continuous umciuues, 
and only a small rpianlity of paper for special 
books, cdittonS'dc-ho'C^ ami Die like, hesiaea a 
superior writing, bank-note, and drawing paper is 
now mado by hand in England. iWjlllirwmls fq.v.) 
and paslcboard or cardboard wove formerly chiefly 
made for bookbinding; but now limy are much in 
demand for box-making, machine, packing, ami 
other purposes. Over 50,000 Lons of straw and 
vood bow'd ave imported from Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, runl other countries, besides what is 
made in Britain. 


Tlio various nmclrines for making pftimr in com 
tinunus lengths arc wonderful productions of 
mechanical skill, being almost automatic in their 
action, find they work with marvellous exactness. 
Thene machine*. consist of contrivances for causing 
an equal supply of pulp to How upon an endless 
viva-gauze apron, which revolves mid carries on the 
paper until it is received on an end Jess sheet at 
fell, passing around rmi! between large emiehing- 
cylindei'K. These machines have now been brought 
lb such perfection that paper can he rondo in one 
continuous roll or woh of any length, and hofov© 
leaving tlio machine is sized, dried, calendered, 
hot-pressed, and cut vnli> wheels. 

At the Edinburgh Exhibition in ltfM a Web of 
paper vns shown live miles long, and ul tlio Bills- 
Imrgh Exhibition there was a roll PI miles long, l*S 
inches wide, which weighed 2(hitf lb. Some of Hie 
machines are 7fi lo 100 feet long and 12(1 inches 
wide, requiring a building h> IhoiUHolvas, and 
making a sheet of pupor 7 feel in width, 

Fig. 1 is a side-view of a continuous paper- 
making machine, and iijLP 2 a vortical one. The 
principle of lho machine is very simple : it contains 
a pulp-vat, A, with iv hog <w wheel inside to ivgUale 
the pulp, and an arrangement for pouring Lho pulp 
over Llie wire-gauze mould, B, B, B, il, which, 
instead of being in single squares, an in the 
Jinud-pmccs*, is an endless sheet moving round 
two rollers, a , b y which keep it Hlrulchotl out 
anil revolving when in opera lion. Under the 
pari which receives the pul]) Llicsro is a nones of 
small brass rollers, d (Jig. 1) 5 tlieso, being nearly 
close together,, keep it perfectly level—a miwfc 
necessary condition; besides which thoro is a 
sliallow trough, oc (fig. I), called lho mitt (dt> 
whicli catches and retains tlio water that always 
escapes with some pulp in suspension; and an 
arrangement of suction boxes ami Lubes, J\ J\ j 
(Jig. 1), worked by air-pumps, which draw much 
of the water out as tlio pul]' passes over thorn, 

Tho pulp in kept from running over lho sides by 
.straps cal) Of I dcclif$> winch nvo also sn 

bands, usually of vulcanised india-rubber, crimed 
round moving rollers so llml they travel with Urn 
wire-gauze, and therefore oiler no resist unco lo it, 

In addition to all thin the framework on which 
the surface of lho wire-gauze rests has a sltnggling 
motion, or side-shake, which has an important 
cflbci in working the fibres together before iho pulp 

finally solties down, When it reaches lho nun-//- 
in$-rolh t wbich press out most of the remaining 
moisture, and carry it forward to the first and 
second series of press-rolls by means of an end¬ 
less web of felt which passes round them, tlio speed 
of these rollers and the travelling sheet of felt, 

GO (figs } and 2), in nicely mhmbUed, no on in 
prevent a strain upon tlio still very tender woh 
of paper. Sometimes tlio upper rollers of these 
two series are filled with steam in order lo com¬ 
mon oo drying the woh. Tlio paper is now trusted 
Lo itself, iiiul pusses on, as indicated by (be arrows, \ 
from the second press-rolls to lho first hoI of dry- 
iwj njlhute}'^ 1)1) (figs, I and 2), where it again 
meets with a fell sheet, which Loops it in close 
contact with the drying cylinders, which arc of 
large ni/.e, and filled with steam. A round Uuwo it 
xisses, drying as it goes, and is Hum received 
mtwcon the two mimlhinfj-i'ol/^ or dump calenders, 
whicli press both surfaces, and remove tiro murks 
of the wire and foil, which am until Bum visible 
on the papon This necessarily is done before tlie 
drying is rputo completed ; ami from the smooth- 
lug-rolls il passes to tlie second series of drying 
cyan dors, I? (figs, l and 2), where the drying in 
finished, and Ihenec U> lho calenders, vhudv uve 
polished rollers of hard cast-iron, so adjusted as 
to giro a con si dor a bio prcmiro to lho paper, and 






produce a glossiucjsH of 
surfueo. For writing- 
Prtpci'H Urn paper pnssea 
through a shallow 

trough of Av,e of ter 

leaving the drying 
cylinders, and then 
pa-sses oivji* another 
levies of skeleton cylin¬ 
ders, with fans moving 
inside, by which it is 
again dried without 
heat, and afterwards 
passes through the 
mlendoiu Printing 
and other papers am 
usually sized hy mix¬ 
ing tho size in the pulp, 
in which stage tho 
onto tiring mti term |«— 
fuich as ultmiiiarino fur 
Urn hi no tint cif fools¬ 
cap—am also intro- 
dnetid. Still following 
the paper web in Uio 
drawing (fig. 1), it is 
seen to puss from tlio 
Ofttoiirlmw to another 
machine, F; this slits 
tlm wob into widths, 
which arc again cross¬ 
cut into shoots, the 
si/.o of wide 1 1 iff regu¬ 
lated at will, In tho 
United States, for lino 
brink-work, the p/ipor 
receives a white coat¬ 
ing aftor it 1ms been 
made; it is tho ftufoh 

thus given to the Mir- 

fneo fcliafc render* the 
illustrations seen in the 
bust Anioricun ninga- 
men possible, _ The 
water - mark is im¬ 
pressed on imichinn- 
mado paper hy moans 
of n, fine light-wim 
cylinder with a Wire- 
Woven pattern; this is 
placed over the wire- 
giuiKti aho.Qt upon which 
tho pulp is spread, hut 
near tho other end of 
it, no bhaL tho liglit 
impression of tho 
murker may act upon 
tho papui- just when ib 
cnasoH to ho pw\p, wml 
this reiiMiinwftli iJirougli 
its course. There arc 
many other interesting 
points about the Jjapur- 
mnehirm, hut their in¬ 
troduction hero would 
rather tend to confuse 
tho render. Its pro- 
dnerive power is very 
great; it moves at a 
rate cf from 20 to 200 
foot per mimrio, spread¬ 
ing pulp, couching, 
drying, and calendering 
as it goes, »o that the 

ft bream of pulp flowing 
iri at one end k* in two 
urinnlen parsing out 

finifihod paper at Lho 
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other. It has been computed that pm ordinary 
machine, making webs of paper 54 inches wide, 
will turn ont four uiilcfH a day. 

Paper Production of the, World. —The following 
ia a tolerably accurate return of tho paper-mills of 
Europe in 1890, ami fchoir annual production : 


SwitsrorlniKl... 

Portugal. .... 

Denmark. 

Ituuiimuiaaitrt Greece.. 


Tufnl.... .D^dCI 


21111 a. 

Tuns. 

... 300 

-100,000 

. .. <101 

210,000 

.,ioaa 

180,000 

72,000 

... 741 

. . 280 

•J 8,000 

... t)5 

13,000 

... 181 

14,000 

.. 05 

7,200 

... 40 

38,500 

... 87 

22,500 

,... 31 

10,000 

,. .. lfl 

0,000 

... 13 

9,000 

... 4 

..,.3280 

1,0)0.80 0 


Many of tlm mills may not ho working, floino pro¬ 
duce pulp only, aiul tho vafc-iumle paper is included 
in the estimate of production. Assuming 1 million 
tons arc made annually, this may ho rained at 
£30,000,000, of which half in the prime cost of tho 
raw mMoriah 

It is' dillicult bo determine with any precision 
the quantity of paper now made in the United 
Kingdom, us the nmmifaaiuro is free from tax; 
hub we may form a fair estimate ky looking 
at bhft progress under bho duty rate, ami judging 
of the advance since from the increased exports 
and tho stimulus now given to production. Tho 
following are oflicial figures of tho quantity 
of paper charged with duty "before bho abolition 
of the tax, which brought in £1,500,000, In 1842, 
43,10ft tons; 1852, 70,000 tons; 1801, 102,450 
tons. Xu 1851 Mr Pooh?, in his Statistics of Jiritish 
Commerce, stated that theva were then 437 pap or- 
mills at work in the Uni toil Kingdom; 349 hi 
England, 48 in Scotland, and 40 in Ireland, Tho 
weight of paper made amounted to 52,000 tons; 
the estimated value of which was £3,000,000. Tho 
number uf mills in 1800 was 397 ; in 1870, 300. Mr 
IV. Arnot, in his course of lectures on tho ‘Tech- 
| no logy of tho Pttpar Trade 1 before tho Society of 
Arts in 1877, stated tho number of paper-mills 
working in tho United Kingdom at 385; of which 
300 were in England, 05 in Scotland, ami 20 in 
Ireland, The number of machines employed ho 
gave at about 5213, producing 350,000 tons of papor, 
which, with 10,000 tons of band-made, gave a 
total production of 300,000 tons. This quantity ho 
estimated to l>e worth £1(3,000,000 sterling. This 
in, hciwflyur, far too high ail estimate, having 
lGgiunl to the depreciated pricos resulting from 
the fall in value since 1880. The 400,000 tons 
made at tho present time cannot lie valued at more 
than £12,0l)[),(l()0. Assuming the animal production 
of papor in the United Kingdom at present to he 
400,000 tons, the homo consumption is evidently 
large and progressive, for we only export in books 
and paper about 57,000 Ioiib, while we import of 
writing find printing pi\,pt»t& 15,000 tons, jSUnva- 
unpuitt, bonks, and periodical Lera turn use up 

fully one-half of our total make, Schools and 
public offices and correspondence consume much of 
the remainder, leaving but little for wrapping, 
packing, and other purposes, Judging from the 
data adduced, the British papcr-inairnfactuio Ima 
more than quadrupled since the abolition of the 
pui i or-duty. 

Tho export trade of the United Kingdom in 
paper Jims been rapidly progressive, as the %m-es in 
the following table will show; the first of Us two 
I columns comprising writing.paper, printing-papcr, 

! and envelopes; ami the second all othor kinds of 
paper. 


..no.oco smog 

1880..,.;.!.880,118 131,4 MJ 

1881).Hi, 240 210,000 

The average jirice of pnpor, which in 1874 was 
as high as £3, 2s. per cwt., luxa fallen os low ax 
30s. per cwt. Tho superiority of the British over the 
continental manufacture has obtained for Britain 
a steadily increasing business in tlio markets of 
Asia, South America, and her Colonies. Jn 1879 
the value of the British pupa* of all kinds exported 
was £915,925; in 1889 it was £1,002,075, even at 
the much lower prices ruling. In 1889 was im¬ 
ported of paper and pasteboard of all kinds 
2,110,009 cwt., an increase of 1 million cwt. over 
1882. f , 

In the United Staten equal progress has been 
made in the paper-manufacture ns ill Croat 
Britain, The first mill was established in 1090, oil 
ground now included within Philadelphia, in 1770 
there wore forty paper-mills in Tommy lvanm, Now 
Jersey, and Debt ware, and only three or four in Now 
England. In 1840 there wore in the United States 
hut 420 paper-mills; in 1850, 443; and ill 1S1K), 
500, producing 00,000 Ions ; in 1872 there were 812 
mills, owned hy 705 linns, making 200,0(10 tons. 
At present, wiLli over 1000 paper-mills having 8000 
machines, the quantity made greatly exceeds that 
of the United Kingdom; the amount in wnm? of 
the last years of the decode 1880-90 niimmilhig to 
over 1,200,000 tons. In tho other parts of America 
there arc 85 paper-mil In. In Aria thorn are 
19 paper-mills, licsides muuovmis vats; in Africa, 
4; and in Australasia, 7; making a total of nearly 
4500 mills in the world. The production of hand¬ 
made papers in China and Japan it is impossible to 
estimate. China 1ms made great strides in her 
exports of paper of all kinds. From about 75,000 
cwt. a few yearn ago the export iul van owl to 200,000 
cwt. in 1887, valued at £304,000. The greater part 
of the paper now made in Lho world—at least tlmm- 
fom tlis—is believed to lie used for printing on, since 
tho correspondenco carried on in immy countries out 
of Europe is comparatively small. 

There uro workt) on paper and pnpor-intvlring by Her¬ 
mann (Hew York, 1373), Alimhuu (How York, 1870), 
Aruhcr (1875J, Biudiar (iMl), Turkfimon (ItffffiJ, <IT. 
Davis (18813), mid Cross and Be van (1887). Ter old 
water-marks dating from 1473, see Arch(mlotna } vol, xii. 
Tor ancient paper-making, hco Birth, Vhhcsixchv, Sttmlim 
(1890), and Ktuahacnk, lktti Amb i sc ft e i’apfo 1 . \Vai.i> 
PAFKU i« the subjeofc of u separate nrtiele, 

l*ni>)ilagoni<l, anciently a province of Asia 
Minor, extending along him smithmii whores of tho 
Black Sea, from tho Ilalys on (lie east to (ho 
BartlicniuK on the west (which separates it from 
Bithynia), and inland on tho south to (hihttia. 
Its limits, however, were somewhat diHeront at 
dillbrcnt times, and it biu'Ccssivoly belonged to 
Lydia, Tovsia, and Home, Its capital was Sinope. 
The PaphlagoniuiiH are supposed to have linen of 
Syrian or Noinilio origin, like the CappudociaiiK. 

Faplios, two ancient cities in (lynms. Old 
Baphns (now Kijklia) was situated in llio western 
part of the island, about l.f mile from tho ctttwb. 
IL probably wuh founded by tho Phomioians, and 
was famous, oven before Homer's time, for a temple 
of Yenufj, who was .said to Inivo hum risen from the 
sea close hy, whence her epithet j\}thnnliiv i 1 foiun- 
spi'inig.’ This was the noun; of the ‘Bajihiuti 
Venus,'and hilhor crowds of pilgrims u«ed to come. 
The other Paphos {Papho ov Jittffti) was on tho 
seacousl, about 8 miles west of tho older city, and 
was tho place in which Lbo apostle Biuri proclaimed 
the gospel before tho proconsul Sergius. 

Papins. Bishop at Iliurapolls, in Phrygia, in 
tlm earlier half of tho 2d century, is known to ub 
only from references by Ironujus, Eusebius, and tw 
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few others, and from fragments of his lost work 
preserved in their writings (see especially Eusebius, 
Jli&toria EccL iii. 39). Iromims speaks of him as n 
'heaver of John’— evidently meaning the apostle. 
Eusebius aptly quotes rapids himself against 
Jronrous 011 the point; but, while the quotation 
justifies hia criticism thus far, it does not fully 
hear out his own view that Papins claimed to have 
boon a hearer of two oilier disciples of the Lord, 
A nation and Lho older (not the apostle) John. 
There is, tlion, no very reliable evidence of personal 
intercourse with any of the immediate followers of 
Jesus. On the other hand, some of the links 
between Pupias and the apostles aro definitely 
known ; for two daughtom of the apostle Philip, 
living in IILe rap alia, related traditions to him, and 
he was a 'companion of Polycarp 1 <09-156 A.D.), 
Bishop at fhnynia, who in his youth had been a 
disciple of lho apostle John. The state men l, how¬ 
ever, in the Ohrmicon Paschctle, Unit Papins Hnlfcrcd 
at Pergamum in the year of this con temporary's 
martyrdom at Smyrna, rests on the compiler's mis¬ 
reading of Eusebius {Hist. Heel. iv. 16). 

The only work which he Is known to have written 
is lho LoqiCm kyrialcon exegesis (* Exposition of 
OrnclcH o{ lho fjord’), in Jive books, which on 
various grounds, including an expression in a frag- 
incut recently discovered, maybe probably assigned 
to tlio period 140-150. It is now generally agreed 
that the signification of 1 oracles 1 is not to bo 
absolutely limited to ‘discourses, 1 and that by 
‘Oracles of tho Lord’ wo are to understand a 
rocord, or records, of tho Lord’s sayings, includ¬ 
ing at least a sotting of narrative. Part of the 
author's design was to supplement his expositions 
with trustworthy oral traditions. But. the scanty 
remains aro enough to show that Papias was, as 
Eusebius says, f of very small intellect/ credulous, 
and fond of recording tlio wonderful His doctrinal 
characteristic Is a quaint niillonariamsin, with 
traces of tho Apocalfjjm of Baruch. 

But it is in relation to tlio New Testament 
canon, and especially to wliat is known as the 
synoptic problem, that Papins Is of rani importance. 
Tim fragment hearing on Mark rims thus: ‘This 
also tho older (John) said : " Mark, having become 
tho interpreter (rccordor) of Peter, wrote down 
accurately whatever bo remembered, without, how¬ 
ever, recording in order what was oitlior said or 
done by Christ,’” &c. Many scholars maintain 
that the words suit the second gospel as we have 
it, while others who deny this accept them ns an 
account of its groundwork, Still greater interest 
attaches to Lho short fragmenb on Matthew: 
1 Matthew, then, composed the oracles in tlio 
Ilobiow {Aramaic) language, and each mm inter¬ 
preted them as ho could/ This statement has 
often been called in question, but tlio best authori¬ 
ties now hold that Papins is correct as to tlio 
Aramaic original, and that the canonical gospel, 
whilo evidently not a translation, is a Greek 
edition, by cither Matthew himsolf or smua writer 
unknown. On tho whole, tho two-document hypo¬ 
thesis of tho origin of tlio synoptics, which at 
prcHOnb holds tlio Hold, coincides remarkably with 
the above two fragments (see Gokpkls). As to 
the rest of tho canon, Papias quoted 1 John and 
1 Petor, and was ciLcd us an authority for the 
‘ credibility ’ of the Apocalypse. There aro also 
some indications that lio know the fourth gospel. 

l.’or Papias generally i sco Light foot, Essays on the Work 
entitled ‘Supernatural llditjiQit* (1880)j for tlio ccdleotcd 
fragments, tlio Vatvwn Apost. Opera of GcbhanU, Ilav- 
iiaok, and Znlm; for mi English trnuuMion, the Awte- 
J\ r iccno Library, vol. i. 

Papicr-mfUilHi (Fi'o ‘mashed or pulp paper’). 
This name is applied to a material consisting either 
of paper-pulp or of sheets of paper pasted together, 
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which by a ncciiliar tieatmcnt resembles varnished 
or lacquered wood in one class of articles made of 
at, and in another class (chiefly architectural orna¬ 
ments) somewhat resembles plaster. Other sub¬ 
stances are, however, mixed with paper, especially 
for tlio latter class of objects. Among eastern 
nations, where varnished and decorated articles in 
papicr-mAcini have long been made, the finest 
work lifts been produced in Persia, mid next to 
it in Cash more. The articles chiefly made are 
cases for pens and other writing materials, as well 
as boxes and trays. In Japan various objects arc 
manufactured by glueing together a number of 
sheets of the soft and flexible paper of that country 
upon moulds, when it is in a damp state. This 
kind of papicv-mftchc, which is light, strong, anil 
elastic, was at one time used in that country fur 
helmets and other parts of armour. No doubt it 
was from one or other of these eastern countries 
that the art of working in papier-niftclid wns 
acquired by Europeans. 

Articles of pnpicr-mficli6 were extensively made 
in Franco in tlio first half of the 18th century. Sub¬ 
sequently the manufacture was largely developed 
in Germany. Tlio painted papier-mAchd STiufl- 
hojccs and other articles termed Vein is Martin 
work, from the fact that they were made by a 
coach-painter named Martin, who had a peculiar 
way of varnishing them, were in the 18th century 
popular throughout Europe, nml line specimens 
aro still sought alter by collectors. Papier-mflch6 
appears to have been introduced into England for 
thu- purpose of imitating Japanese trays of lacquered 
urn ml. In 1772 Henry Clay of Birmingham took 
out a patent for making paptor-mAcluS of sheets of 
specially prepared paper pasted together upon a 
mould. In this way lie produced panels for doors 
ami walls, besides cabinets, screens, tables, tea- 
trays, &c., and these are still manufactured. The 
best papicr-m Achd is made by Clay’s mot bod; but 
it is also made from paper-pulp to which glue has 
been added, and this ie pressed between dies to 
giro it tho required shape, There is a third kind 
mado of coarse Bbroue material, mixed with earthy 
matters and a binding size, certain chemicals being 
added to render it incombustible. Suppose that a 
tray-blank of pasted sheets has been formed upon 
a metal mould, It is then heated to 120° F., and 
afterwards dipped in a mixture of linseed-oil and 
spirilsof tar {other mixtures am used) to harden 
it and make it resist moisture. It is again placed 
in it slovo, and when taken opt it is planed and 
filed to give it the required finish. The tray now 
gets several coats of tar varnish and lampblack, 
each of which in rubbed down with pumice, ami 
slaved once more. Ib is then ready to be decorated, 
after which ib receives a coat of transparent varnish, 
arid is finally polished with the hand, 

Carton-picrrc, which has been extensively em¬ 
ployed for the internal decoration of buildings 
(much in the same w T ay as plaster), is formed of 
papcr-milp mixed with whfting and glue, and 
pressed into plaster moulds. It is next backed 
with paper, allowed to set, and dried in a hot 
room. Ceramic Pajricrmi&cM (Martin’s patent 
dated March If>, 1858) is a very plastic substance, 
which can be readily moulded or otherwise worked 
into any required form. It ia composed of paper- 
pub), resin, glue, drying oil, and sugar of lend, 
well kncailod together. 

There are various ways of decorating papiei- 
mfiohfi. For ten-trays, enskobs, panels, and other 
objects with a black varnished surface, wlmt is 
called 1 inlaying f with plates of mother-of-pciul 
shell, scarcely thicker than stout writing-panel, 
has been largely practised. The pieces of shell 
arc stuck on with varnish, and the design painted 
on them with a protecting varnish. An application 
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of acid dissolves away the unprotected parts, ami 
then the interspaces are filled up >vifcli varnish. 
When the surface is rubbed with pumice-stone the 
superfluous varnish is removed, and the shell orna¬ 
ments displayed. In a similar way the surface 
can bo * inlaid * with cut-out metal devices, blower 
and landscape painting has also been much em¬ 
ployed in the way of decoration, as well ua bovdevs 
anu other ornaments in loaf gold. Owing to the 
extensive importation in recent years of cheap 
Japanese lacquer wares (see LacQUun), the Bir¬ 
mingham manufacturers of papior-niAclifi have now 
largely resorted to an inexpensive decoration by 
transfer-printing, which can bo done by hoys anil 
gills instead of highly-paid artists. A change has 
also taken place in the nature of the material 
itself, which lias recently been chiefly made of 
wood-pulp from Hwechm. A limited quantity of 
the old high-class papier-milch6 is, however, still 
regularly manufactured. The variety of papier- 
ntAclid adopted for architectural ornaments, which 
are usually move or less in relief, cun ho readily 
painted, gilded, or bronzed. The application of 
papier-milcli6 to articles requiring groat strength, 
each ns wheels for railway carriages, has nob proved 
so successful as was ab one time anticipated, 

PaiUliouaeerp (from Lat. uapilio , ‘butter¬ 
fly’), ft sub-order of the natural order of plants 
generally called Loguimnivau i q.v.), the plants of 
which have flowers of the neciilmv structure called 
papilionaceous, and of which the Pea and Bean 
afford familiar examples. Papilionaceous flower# 
have five petals, imbricated in estivation (hud), 
one of which, called the vczijlum, or standard, is 
superior, turned next to Lho axis, and in estivation 
folded over the rent; Uvo, called the ahr, ov iruirys, 
arc lateral; and two are inferior, which are of ion 
united by their Lower margins, forming tho mrina, 
or kecL The mi ruber of Lluj Papiliomicear is very 
great—-about 4800 species being luiowri. They are 
found in all parts of the world, abounding in the 
tropica. Many have superb and beautiful flowers ; 
viuuiy avc plants of beautiful form and foliage, 
trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants; many possess 
valuable medicinal properties; and many are of 
groat importance us furnishing food for man 
and for domestic animals, others uh furnishing 
dye*, fibre, timber, &c. See Broom, Laiiuhnuat, 
ChOVKII, IlKAN, PlSA, LucmilNE, L«>U01UC13, IN- 

mnr>, SxUUhUAvocm, &c. 

P«lI>ilUe. See »SitiN, Tast r:. 

I’apili* Denis, a French physicist, was born at 
Illois, 2 f 2d August 1(>47, and studied medicine in 
Angers, \Vhorc lie practised for some time as a 
physician. But, becoming acquainted with Huy¬ 
gens, lie helped him in his experiments with tfie 
air-pump ; then, crossing to England, ho assisted 
Boylo in his physical experiments, invented tlio 
condensing pump and the steam digester (1 Ci8l )—h 
sort of steam cooking apparatus, to which was 
applied for tlio first tunc a safety-valve—and was 
made a member 0 f the I?oval Bocioty (1080). 
Shortly afterwards be proceeded to Venice for lho 
purpose of helping lo conduct a newly-founder! 
academy of science, but was hack in London in 
1084. Three years later he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics at Marburg, but from 109(1 
to 1707 worked in Ciihsc 1. Thou, returning U> 
bin gland, lie died in obscurity, probably in 1712. 
To Papin belong* the honour of having first applied 
stemu (1090) to produce motion by raising a piston, 
and with this he combined the simplest means of 
producing a vacuum beneath the raised piston— 
viz, by condensation of aqueous vapour. In virtuo 
of this his biographer claims that ho is really the 
inventor of the steam-engine, lie is the inventor 
of tlio safety-valve, an essential part of his digester; 
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and ho discovered the principle of action of lho 
siphon. 

His papers woro mostly printed in tlio Philosophical 
Transaolwiis, Acta Krudilorunit Journal dcs Scnwia, 
ko. U(5 also wrote Nouvctlcs Pxphicntcp dit Vuitlc 
(Paris, 1(>74). »Seo Lives by Ernouf (Paris, 1874) and 
Uorland (Berlin, 1881). His coiTuspondonuo with Huy- 
uens and Leibnitz wag published by God ami (Merlin, 
1881). Sue A (Uurc, vol. xxiv, (1881). 

PnpJncmi, Loujs Josisrn, Camulian stales- 
man, was horn at Montreal in October 1780. At 
twenty lie was elected to thoLegislative AHseuihly, 
and speedily worked his way to tho hoiul of tlio 
Radical or French-Canadian parly, and in 1815 was 
chosen speaker of the House of Assembly for 
Lower Canada, a post that ho hold until 1887, 
lie opposed the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
forum fated the grievances and demands of his 
party in the Ninety-two Resolutions, and agitated 
actively against the imperial government. When 
the province rose in rebellion in 1837» a warrant 
was issued against Papincau for high;treason, 
though lie took no active part in the lighting. Jin 
escaped to Paris ; but returned lo Canada, par¬ 
doned, in 1847. He died at Mould ml lu, in Quebec, 
on 23 d September 1871. 

PopfllLmiis, HCmiijus, down to Hie time of 
Justinian tho most celebrated of Urn Roman jurists, 
lived at Home during lho reign of Wuplimins 
Severn Hi whose second wiFe in said to have Wn 
his relative. Doth lie and Boptimius were pupils 
of Sctevola; Papiuianus succeeded Hie prince as 
advocates Jisciy and afterwards lield tho adieu of 
project us prwtorio. The son and successor of 
Severn Hi Caracal htj caused l^apinmnus In ho put to 
death in 212. llis works cousisb of books of 
Questiont% 10 of lies non snt t 2 of Definitional and 
7)c Adulteries ; from those works 505 excerpts wore 
incorporated in Justinian's pandects, 

Pnppeiihchn, UormmcD IIeinhum, Count 
VON, an imperial general of great note in tho 
Thirty Years’ War, was born at Pappmiliciin, in 
Middle Franconia, Bavaria, 29th May 1894, of a 
very uudoub Swabian family, in which tho dignity 
of Marshal of the Empire became liorudilury ahmib 
the 13th ov Uth century, and many of whose imnn- 
hors hail greatly distinguished themselves in lho 
wars of the middle ages, At twenty In' went over 
to Hus Roman Catholic Church, and thenceforth 
signalised himself by his iicry zeal in Us etmso, 
After sewing under the king of Poland in his warn 
with the Russians ami Turks Pappoilimitn joined 
lho army of Ike Catholic Longue, and in lho battle 
of Pmgiie (1(520) hL ayed the (light of the Austrian 
cavalry, and by a well-timed and furious charge 
burned tlio tide of battle against the Bohemians, 
lu J828 lie received from the emperor the command 
of a cavalry regiment of the famous ‘ htpponlinimer 
Dragoon*- 1 In Ifi25 he became general of (lie Span¬ 
ish horse in Lombardy; lmt in 1028 lie re-enlmod 
the Austrian service, and after taninrmriiig a danger¬ 
ous revolt of the peasants of Upper Austria, in 
which 40,000 of tho peasants perished, lie joined 
the army which was opposed lo tlm ProlesLmit 
Loague/and, in association with Tilly, carried on 
many campaign# against tho Danes,'Swedes, and 
Baxoiis, It was IVppeuhoim who induced Tilly (o 
attack Magdeburg (q.v.), and on his bead lost# in 
great measure the guilt of the ferocious massacre. 
His reckless bravery involved Tilly against his 
will in the disastrous battle of Rreiton fold s hut to 
somo extent lie retrieved his character by bis heroic 
efforts to remedy tho loss and protect tho roll'cat 
of the army. After Tilly’s death lui nerved under 
Wall ons Lein, who detached him with qight regi¬ 
ments to protect Cologne, hut, on heaving of tho 
advancoof Gustaves, sent an urgent order for his 
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return. Pnppcnheiiu arrived at Lubzen at the 
moment when Wallenstein’s army was on the 
point of beinjr completely routed, mid at tlie head 
of his cuirassiers he charged the left wing of the 
Swedes with such fury as to throw it into con¬ 
fusion, and for a moment chango the foiiuno of 
the battle. Ife was mortally wuunded in the lost 
charge, and died a few hours afterwardn at Leipzig, 
November 7, 1032, with a smile on his countenance, 
after learning that Guskiyus Adolphus was dead. 
* God be praised i ’ he said: 4 1 can go in peace, 
now Hint that mortal enemy of the Catholic faitli 
Inis bad to die beforo me,’ 

Pappus. Hoc CuMrosim 


Pall 


OF Alexandria flourished about the 


’appus 

oml of either the 3d or the 4th century A.li. Which 
of these dales is fclio more probable it is difliculb to 
dolorminc, owing to conflicting evidence, bub recent 
opinion inclines to the former, Suidas states that 
Pappus was a con temporary of Theun, thus placing 
him towards Llio end of bho 4th century, ami 
ascribes several treatises to him, These treatises 
have not survived, and the only work by which 
Pappus is new known, his Mathematical 
Collection, receives no mention from 
8nidus. This work consisted of eight 

honks, the first and the earlier part of the 
second of which are lost, and its interest 
is mainly, though, not exclusively, histori¬ 
cal, From wlmt remains of the second 
hook, it is conjectured that the first two 
books wore arithmetical. The third book 
explains some of the methods for the 
duplication of Iho cube, treats of bho pro¬ 
gressions and the live regular polyhcdm, 

The fourth book discusses the figure 
called the arlclos (* a shoemaker^ knife'), 
the spiral of Archimedes, the conchoid of 
Nicomodes, and the quadrabrix of Uino- 
stmtus, Tlio I If tli book contains some 
theorems regarding isoperimobrical figures 
plane and solid, and a short account of 
the somi-regular solids of Archimedes. 

The sixth book comments on some of 
the works of Theodosius, Aristarchus nf 
Samos, and Euclid. From the seventh 
book, which is the longest and most valu¬ 
able of the Collection) is derived a largo 
part of our knowledge of Greek geometry. 

Many of tlio writings here analysed are 
no longer extant, and it is on the indi¬ 
cations (in the notable instance of 
Euclid’s Pomms, tlio very obscure indications) 
which Pappus gives of the object or the contents 
of them that the geometers of the 17tli and 18th 
centuries relied for their restorations of these 
writings. The eighth book is devoted mainly to 
mechanics. Tlio mathematical interest of the Col¬ 
lection does not equal the historical, but several of 
the books contain important theorems, tlio dis¬ 
covery of which is probably duo to Pappus himself. 
One of fchcso.lias been long associated with tlio 
num g of (iuld in us (1077-1(143). Some others have 
received a brilliant development from the mathe¬ 
maticians of modern times. The last six hooks of 
the Mathematical Collection wore translated into 
Latin by Command inns, an Italian geometer, and 
were published in 1588; unofcher edition appeared 
in ]fl(30. Fragments of the Greek text have been 
printed at various times in England, France, and 
Germany, but tlio only complete edition is that 
of FrideriouH Hnlteoh, Pappi Ahxandrini Collcc- 
tionis qiiw supersunt (3 vols. llcrlin, 1876—7^ )- 

Papua. See New Guinea. 

Papules, or Pimples, arc 1 solid small eleva¬ 
tions of tlio Birin/ ami may ho eithor pale in colour 


or inflammatory and more or less red. Papules 
occur (us an early stage in the development of the 
eruption in many skin discuses—c.g, in eczema, 

wlinvii Mi Air onoib >1J1. _ 



UK, UlU^JiaUlL J-II Ilo 11111)' auveiOj 
orm consists of papules, are lichen and prurigo, 
I'apy'nis, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Oyperaccm, of which there arc several species, 
the most important being the Egyptian Papyrus or 
Papyrus of the ancients {P. antiguoriun, Cypcnts 
papyrus of Liiuueus)—<a kind of sedge, & to 10 Scot 
high, with a very strong, woudy, aromatic, creep¬ 
ing root, long, sharp-keeled leaves, and naked, 
leafless, triangular, soft;, and cellular stems, as 
thick as a nmn\s arm at the lower part, and at their 
upper extremity bearing a compound umbel of 
extremely numerous drooping spikelets, with a 
general involucre of eight Jong liliform leaves, 
each spikelob containing six to thirteen florets. 
By the ancient Egyptian,* it was called papit, from 
which the Greek papyrus is derived, although it 
was also called by them by bios and deltas. The 
Hebrews called it gom «?, a word resembling tlio 



Papyrus. 

Coptic gom , or * volume j* its modem Arabic name 
is bcnli. The plant is nearly extinct in Lower 
Egypt, but is found in Nubia {whence it was 
probably introduced into Egypt) and Abyssinia. 
It still grows in the Jordan Valley, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jaffa, and also of Siuon, in parts of 
the Sinai Desert, and in Sicily, It is often a con¬ 
spicuous feature in African vegetation. Tfc is repre¬ 
sented on the oldest Egyptian monuments, and as 
reaching tlie height of about ten feet, lb was 
grown in pools of still water, growing ten feet 
ftiiOTG Uw Wftto, ftwd two texmth It, auri restricted 
to Iho districts of 8ais and Sebeniiyfcus, The 
pa))vrus (not merely P papyrus, bub P. dives, 
which is still found in Egypt) was used for many 
purposes, both ornamental and useful, such as 
wreaths for the head, sandals, boxes, boats, and 
cordage, bub the P. papyrus was valued principally 
for a kind of paper called by its name, Tls pith 
was boiled and eaten, and its root dried for fuel. 
The papyrus or Paper (q.v.) of tlio Egyptians, 
mado of strips of its pith.in layers, wns of the 
greatest reputation in antiquity, and it appears 
on tlio earliest monuments in the shape of long 
rectangular sheets, which were rolled up at one 
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end, and on which tlio scribe wrote with u reed 
called hanky with red or black ink mode of jin 
animal carbon, When newly prepared it wa9 white 
or brownish white and lisaom; but in tlio process 
of time those papyri which have reached the present 
day havo Become of a light or dark brown colour, 
and exceedingly hlittle, breaking at the touch. 
Papyrus was commonly used in Egypt for the pur¬ 
poses o! writing, and was, in fact, too paper of the 
period; but, allbongli mentioned by early (ireok 
authors, it docs not appear to have como into 
general use among tlio Greeks till after the time 
of Alexander the Great, when it was extensively 
exported from the Egyptian porta under Lho 
Ptolemies. It was, however, always an expen¬ 
sive article to tlio Greeks. Among the Itomana 
it does not appear to have been in use at an parly 
teriort, although the Sibyl lino books arc said to 
iovc been written on it. It was cultivated in 
Calabria, Apulia, and the marches of the Tiber, 
but the staple was no doubt imported from Alex¬ 
andria, So extensive was the Alexandrian manu¬ 
factory that Hadrian, in his visit to that city, was 
struck by its extent. It continued to be employed 
in the eastern and western empire till the 12bli 
century, and was used amongst the Arabs in the 
8th j but after lluit period it was quite superseded 
bv parchmonL or by paper made of rags, ]hiring 
the later periods it was no longer employed in the 
shape of rolls, but cut up into square pages, and 
bound like modern books. 

The discovery in Egypt of classical Greek (Uitliorn 
written on papyrus began about the middle of Lho 
19bh century, and the results have been on the 
whole hc 3 T ond expectation. The great orator 
Ilyperidos (q.v,), then only known by name, is 
now represented by four or live pretty complete 
orations; fragments of Euripides and Aleman 
have been added to what we possess of these 
authors, and early MSS. liavo been obtained of 
parts of llomor, Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
and Isocrates. In 1888-80 Mr Minders Petrie 
found near Modi not el Fay Am papyri which were 
identiliod as bagments of Plato's Phado, tran¬ 
scribed about 250 ac., and a part of the lost 
Antiopc of Euripides, besides quantities of letters 
and documents of the Ptolemaic period. In January 
1891 more than 100 ancient mummies (dating from 
the 20th and 21sfc Dynasties) were found in a 
subterranean passage at Derr ol Bahari, near 
TJiehcs; with these were many papyri, contain¬ 
ing, as usual, many ritual passages and extracts 
from the Rook of tlio Dead (q.v.); there were also 
1 boxes crammed with papyri.* And at the begin¬ 
ning of tlio same year the world was surprised 
by the announcement that papyrus rolls obtained 
from Egypt by the British Museum authorities 
lmd been found to contain almost the whole of 
a lost hot famous work of Aristotle on the con¬ 
stitution of Athens. Of thesa rolls there were 
four, of which the longest measures seven feet, 
the shortest three feet. They have been written 
by four cl liferent copyists, are mainly in a small 
semi-cursive band, and date from about the end 
of the 1st century A.D. There arc thirty-six 
columns in all, of which the lust six nvo badly 
mutilated. The text was edited and published in 
February 181)1 by Mr F. G. Kenyon ; a later edition 
was that of Mr ,J. E. Sandy a, 

Seo Pauli, Del Vapira (1878)aka the articles 1>OOK 
(ami works there quo tod), Eovi'T, Paleography, Paper. 

Pur. See S.voion, 

Farsi, tlio name which the river Tocantins 
(q.v.) receives in its lower course, from Camefcil 
downwards (138 miles). It is 20 miles broad 
opposite the city of Para, and 40 miles broad at its 
mouth. The Paiunan, an arm of the Amazon, 
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which cuts oil’ MarajY) Island from tlio mainland, 
pours into it part of Lho waters of the great liver. 

Farsi (oflicial name JPU'ui ), a thriving city and 
seaport of Brazil, capital of tlio stato^ of Urn namo 
name, stands on the east bank of the river Pant, 70 
miles from its mouth, on n point of land formed by 
Lho entrance of Lho UiuimWl, Tlio harbour in nearly 
landlocked by wooded islands, ami admits vessels 
of large size. Paid, as a whole, is a plain-looking 
commercial town, compactly built, mill without 
straggling suburbs, the dense tropical forest coining 
close up to the outskirts. The streets arc narrow, 
but regular, well shaded with mangoes and palms, 
and partly paved; many of the houses, with their 
blue and white tiled roofs and whitewashed walls, 
are very pretty, Tram-cars and telephones are in 
gonoral use, and theio is a railway to Bmganva 
(108 miles). The principal buildings are the 
theatre, the government building, enftLom-limme, 
and cathedral (1720). Tlio city contains a small fori 
and botanic gardens. Tlio place is not unhealthy, 
though the wot season extends over lieiuJy two- 
thirds of lho your. Paul, the hendij nailers of Lho 
1 Amazonian Steamboat Company' and others, in 
the emporium of the Amazon river-trade, supply¬ 
ing the towns of the interior with foreign goods, 
and exporting india-iubber, cacao, Brazil nuts, llm 
pintrucu fmli, &a. The annual value of the exports 
exceeds £2,509,000. Pop. 40,000, See Scribncr'x 
Monthly (May 1870), and Vincent, Around and 
About South America (1800).—The sUitc l border¬ 
ing on Guiana and the Atlantic, and divided by 
the Amazon, has an area of 443,053 sq, in., and a 
pop. (1888) of 407,350. ‘Para Grass 1 is a immo 
given to pias&ava; see Fiimous Suiistanchs. 

Pa'i'ii, a coin of cupper, silver, or mixed molal, 
though most generally of copper, in use in Turkey 
and Egypt; it is the 4()tli part of a Piastre (q.v.), 
and varies much in value, owing lo the debased 
condition of the Turkish coinage, 

Parable (Gr. parabotii, ‘a comparison ’) was 
originally tlio immo given by the Greek rhetoricians 
to an illustration avowedly introduced as such. In 
Hellenistic and New Testament Greek it came 
Lo signify an independent fictitious nnnativo, 
employed for tlio illustration of a moral rule or 
principle. This hind of illustration is of custom 
origin, and tlio greatest examples are to lie found in 
the Old and New Testaments, particularly in the 
discourses of our Lord, Thu parable differs from 
the fable in the probability or verisimilitude of lho 
story itself, ami agrees with it in the essential 
requisites of simplicity and brevity, R is essenti¬ 
ally a short allegory marked by probability of 
incident, and intended to convey one direct moral 
or spiritual truth. In II m course of time the word 
parable came to lose its significance of Jignmlivo 
speech, and to mean speech generally. 

There are works on the parables of our Lord by Arch¬ 
bishop Trench (1846), Ouldcnvoad (1880), A. Ji. Bruce 
(1682), (Joobul (tnuiR. 1883), and Duds (1883). tfuo also 
fcho articles Allegory, ArorouUic, and Faulk. 

Para'bafla, tlio section of a cone by a piano 
which is parallel to a generating linn, As a 
particular ease, when Lho piano pusses through the 
vortex of Lho cone, the parabola closes up mlo a 
straight line. A property of Lho parabola is that 
the distance of any point on the curve from a 
coy Lain lixed point is oijvml U> its distance from a 
certain fixed straight Una The fixed point is 
called Dio focus of lho parabola, and the fixed lino 
is culled its directrix. Ju the figure, PAL 1 ' repre¬ 
sents a parabola of which M is the focus and BO is 
the directrix. The point A is called lho vertex of Dm 
parabola, The line AMO is lho principal diameter 
of Lho curve ; and any line drawn through a point 
such as P parallel to AO is called a diameter. 
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aS ‘l L ^ yo it 1 » «uj' to prove t)i«fc 

I N 3 5= 4AS-AN, where N is tho foot of the perpen¬ 
dicular from P upon OA. It is obvious tlmfc Llio 
parabola is noL a closed curve. r l l liQ centre (cor- 
responding to the centre of tbe elli oho) is situated 

at infinity. Tlio 
tangent to the 
Curve at P bisects 
the angle SP1), 
Hcnco a reflecting 
surface formed by 
the revolution of 
PAP' about OA us 
axis is such that 
parallel raya falling 
13 upon it in the 
direction of OS ano 
reflected to S. 
Conversely, rays 
divulging from 8 
will ~ bo reflected 
liaiallel to SO. 
iTonco tbointen.Hifcy 
of the rol looted 
beam of light re* 
UmiuH constant nt 
all distances from the sourco, except in so far as it 
is ailbcled by absorption, and tlic parabolic is 
therefore Uio most perfect form of rolleolor (sec 
Lidimiousi'b Uisfliwtion). if Lho resistance of 
tho air wore negligible, Lho path of a projectile 
would approximately bo a parabola with its axis, 
or principal' diameter, vertical, and its vortex at 
tho Uigliast point of the path. Lot PN = ;/, 
AN = x, AS = rt. The equation of the parabola 
referred to its vertex as origin is y* - <Ua\ All 
curves the equations of which arc of tho form 
y n = psP* am massed as parabolas. Thus, the curve 
represented by tho equation if = px i« called blio 
parabola; and tlmfc one whoso equation is 
y 3 is called the scmi'Cnbioalpamholii. 

Paraboloid is a solid figure traced out by a 
Parabola (q.v,) revolving round its principal axis. 

Paracelsus, a name coined for himself by 
Theophrastus Bombastus von lfobcnhciin, was 
Apparently tneani to imply that ho wrut greater 
than Celsius; there is no good authority for further 
adding Llio niunes Philipps Anrcolua. Paracelsus 
was 11 io Him of Wilhelm bombast von Holionhciin, 
a physician afc TCinsiedoln, in the Swiss canton of 
Scu\vy% and was born in 1490, 1401, or 1493 
(it seems impossible to decide which )< lie owed 
Ills early education mainly to his father; went to 
Basel University at sixteen, but soon left to study 
alchemy and chemistry with TriUiemius, Bishop of 
Wurzburg ; and next at the mines in Tyrol belong¬ 
ing to the Euggov family learned the physical 
properties of inblals and minerals, and the dis¬ 
position of rock strata, and began to realise 
that the observation of nature in of surpassingly 
greater value to tho student than academic pre¬ 
lections or the lucubrations of the study. Here 
and in subsequent vando rings Over great part of 
Europe lie amassed a vast store of facts, learned tho 
actual practice of medicine amount various peoples, 
but lost all faith hi scholastic disquisitions and 
disputations. He acquired no little fame as u 
medical practitumor, ami on his return to Basel in 
152ti received the appoint men t of town physician, 
lie also lectured on medicine at the university, 
but defied academic tradition not merely by lectur¬ 
ing in German (not Latin), lint by flouting ni> Galon 
ami Avicenna—burning illeirbooks in public, it was 
affirmed—and denying all that was most firmly 
believed by the faculty. • 

BUlornoss, backbiting, enmities soon rose and 
pursued him throughout the rest, of his life, 


aggravated and justified in some measure by lii& 
own vanity, arrogance, and ag^rcssis'eness, as also 
by bis intemperate habits. A dispute with tbe 
magistrates in 1528 led to bis leaving Basel in 
haste ; he wandered for more than a dozen years, 
visiting Colin av, Nuremberg, Zurich, Augsburg, 
and many other towns, but seldom sojourning 
more than a few months, and afc last settled in 
1541 under the protection of the archbishop at 
Salzburg. But lie died on tlio 24th September of 
tlm same year—murdered by bis enemies, said his 
fiioinls; in consequence of a drunken debauch, 
said his enemies. 

lie is said to have written some 304 works, of 
which only Homo 230 were printed; and of these 
tlio critics only nrbuji^JV mm ten (Mats) to twenty- 
four (Hiisev) as genuine, the others being by ilia 
followers the 1 Paracelwsls/ They were mainly 
written in Swiss-German, the Latin versions being 
by other hands. About a dozen were translated 
into English. Tbe earliest printed work was Pmc- 
ticn D, TftcopJnmti Pamcefoi (Augsburg, 1520). 
Collected German editions appeared at Basel in 
1580-91 (11 vola. 4tu) and again in 1003-5 (4 vola. 
folio; re-issued IBIS), Latin editions in 1003-5 
(il vok <ito) and JOBS (Geneva, 3 vote folio). 

His system was based on n cosmogonic view of 
the universe, the disturbances in the economy of 
the lmninii microcosm corresponding to and being 
determined by the movements of the all-emlracing 
macrocosm. Kopiulteting tlio current qisoiulo- 
Avistotelianism, Paracelsus turned sympathetically 
to Neoplatonism find the Cabbala; but it seems 
dillicnlfc not to admit in him an element of pure 
charlatanism, as well oa of mysticism. Unquestion¬ 
ably, however, his method and his influence tended 
in Tho direction of the immediate observation of 
nature, the discarding of antiquated theories,, the 
encouragement of in dependent research, experi¬ 
ment, and innovation. Ho is not to be blamed 
for clinging like his age to Alchemy (q.v,); ho 
certainly made some new chemical compounds, and 
applied chemical knowledge to improve pharmacy 
ami therapeutics, and, in an empirical fashion, to 
revolutionise hide-bound medical methods, 

Sco monographs by lb B, Lessing (1839 ) P Marx (1842), 
Mook (lYtlnrinctir, isrtf ); tho article Medicine ; and tho 
History of Medicine by IIlis&v. Tlio re 10 im English Life 
oj Pimirdsits l>y Er. Hartmann (J88G); Brovning'a 
bilious poem on Paracelsus is well known* 

Paraclllltc (Er. chute, f a fair), a machine 
for the purpose of retarding the velocity of desconfc 
of any body through the air, and employed by 
aeronauts 11 a a menus of descending from Balloons 
(q.v.). The original typo was a gigantic umbrella, 
strongly made, and having tlio ■outer extremities 
of the rods, on which the canvas is stretched, firmly 
connected by ropes or stays to tho lower pavt of 
the handle. It was recommended in 1783 at Lyons 
by Lo Norm and as a means of escape from a house 
on lire, but was first used in connection with 
ballooning bv Blanchard in 1793. I 11 1887 Baldwin 
claimed to have descended from a height of one 
mile by moans of a parachute in 3fc minutes. 

Paraclete, Sec Spirit (Holy), Mostae- 
ism, AniiLAltn. 


fivthtits), lho garden of Eden (q.v.), Heaven (tj.v-). 
—See Bum 01*’ Paradise for the bird so named 

Paradise-fisll [Macropodus vin di-ay rains), A 
Chinosn species of Maoropod often kept in aquaria 
for its beauty of form and colouring. In tlio male 
the colour. 5 ? incicosu in brilliancy at lho pairing- 
season, and lie swims around his 'wished-for mate, 
fluttering tlio long, delicate filaments of the ventral 
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Ibis, nr limiting tho»o of like tail Jin like a pea¬ 
cock's train in immature. 

Parsulox (Or. p#m, 'beside’m* ‘"bayoiul/ ami 
tloicu, * an oxrinion *), a twin applied to whatever is 
contrary to tho received belief; not necessarily an 
opinion contrary bo truth, There have keen bold 
and happy paradoxes whose fur tune it lias been to 
overthrow accredited errors, and in the course of 
time to become universally accepted ns truths, For 
pamdoxisls who square tlic circle, and iuvonfc per¬ 
petual motion, see Quad It at hue op the Circle, 
Perpetual Motion ; and Da Morgan’s Budget 
of Paradoses (1872), 

i*ar All oxides Jficd.S ( PnrfftlimdUm ), a term 
sometimes applied Lr) the Harlech or Lmigmynd 
and Mencviaii rocks of Britain, \ylii-ch aro charac¬ 
terised by the nresotico of triloliiles belonging to 
the genua FnnutoxUlos. Sec Cam mu ax System. 

Paraffin (SO called as being $unmi a [jin Is 
~i,e. having little afimUjr—for an alkali)'in a 
nnmo given by liar on lloichcjibacli (q.v.) to a 
whito transparent crystal line substance first 
obtained b y him in 1830 from wood-tar* Tbo 

honour of this discovery must be shared with 
ChristisotL of Edinburgh, who independently and 
almost simultaneously obtained tho same body in 
making n. chemical examination of Rangoon petro¬ 
leum, and which lie mimed putrolinc. Dmnaa, a 
French eliomiat, obtained it also from coal-tar in j 
1833. Hut for twenty years after its discovery 
pumflin-wax remained a chemical curiosity only. 
Jb wm not till JJ850 that it liog/ui to lie produced, 
by Mr dames Young, in quantity sulneient to 
occupy the attention of manufacturers. Since 
then it lias become of great importance com¬ 
mercially, and has for yours been Llie principal 
material employed in the manufacture of candles 
in Groat Britain' and Germany, having for that 
lmrprmo, to a large extent, Mipoi'Ntided the use of 
beeswax, spermaceti, skuiric acid, and tallow, 
besides being used in many oLlior bmuchua of Lho 
arts and manufactures, anj in surgery. 

The word par (dim, at first applied by Keicheuboeh 
to the solid body, is now used by clicmibts as u generic 
turn] for Lho serins of saturated Hydrocarbons (q. v.), 
tho higher members of winch arc namiliiMvnx, low’d 1 
members arc liquid, and the lowest uro gases; 
mtu'flli-gaft or firedamp being lowest of al 1. Fiuulliu- 
oil was Ll 10 term first employed. by Mr Young to 
denominate lho mineral burning oils produced by 
him, ami this nnmo still u pi dies in Britain to 
all the oils associated with tlio manufacture of 
paralUn, In these oils, however, Lho ole lino series i 
of non saturated hydrocarbons is largely repre¬ 
sented along with liquid paraffins, llul Petroleum 
[q.v.) is the term in general use to designate 
the natural oils of America, Russia, and other 
countrics, which are for the most part mixtures 
of these same two series of hydro earn* ms. As the 
production of paraffin*wax and paraffin-oils has 
now become an industry »f great importance to the 
World, it will bo convenient to make some reference i 
here to tho history of its development, particularly 
in Scotland, which is now Uie scat of the industry. 
To a comparatively limited extent coal and shale 
nr schist are made use of in Germany, in France, 
in Italy, ami in Australia for Llie production of 
hydrocarbon oils. 

In December DU 7 Mr James Yeung received a 
let tor from Dr (Sir. Lyon) Playfair, calling hia 
attention to a dark oily liquid found in a coal-mine 
at A If Niton in Derbyshire, On examining this 
oil Mr Young recognised tlic commercial import¬ 
ance of the products that could Ijc obtained from it. 
Hu erected a refinery, and produced a light oil for 
burning, a heavy oil for lubricating, and plimUm- 
wax. This petroleum spring, at first producing 

about BOO gallons per day, bad exhausted itself 
at the end of two years*, Meanwhile, Mi* Young, 
reflecting on the probable origin of the oil, and 
alter a scries of experiments, succeeded in distilling 
at a low honk ail analogous oil from coal. This 
process became the sub ice 6 of bis celebrated patent 
obtained in 1850. Works were erected nt IbiMigale, 
in Scotland, in which neighbourhood a highly bitu¬ 
minous ctmmd coal was at that lime being mined 
for giis-making, It was known as Torhnnchill 
Mineral or boghead Coal (my.). This minora! won 
employed by Mr Young, ana it yielded under distil¬ 
lation about 120 gallons of crude oil per ton. In 
1851, when tlic 11a tli gate oil-works were started, 
the price of this coal wuh 13m, fid. nor ion, ami 
it gradually rose, till in 1802 it stood at fids, per 
ton, when tho supply censed. Mr Young's patent, 
which covered tho diminution of oil from coal at a 
low rod licnl, van from 1850 to lBtik In 1850, 
however, Mr Unhurt Hell erected oil-works at 
Broxburn (q.v.), in which lie distilled oil from shale. 
Ifewas the first in Scotland to use thin material, 
although Du lhiisson bad obtained a patent 
hi France previous Id 1850 for Urn distillation of 
schist or shale. Mince 1802 this mineral ban linen, 
and now in, lho only mineral employed in Scotland 
for oil-making. Soon after Mr Young obtained Mu 
patent in 18GU lie granted licenses for its use in tbo 
United y tales of America, where oil for several 
years was distilled from canned-coal ; but public 
jiLlontion being thereby directed to tho natural 
petrolouniB which have since lmon found in such 
abundance, the use of cannol-con) was discon¬ 
tinued. Mv Young was thus IM pioneer not ouly 
of the parallin-oil mainline Lino, but also of the 
petroleum industries of Lho world. 

During the progress of the slmlo-oil industry in 
Scotland it lias been frequently subject to serious 
vicissitudes of fortune, more than once being tlimili- 
oned with extinction. During one of those periods 
of depression alien L 1872 the Welsh coal-oil trade 
collapsed entirely. The Scotch industry was saved 
from a similar fate by tho energy mid inventive 
resource of Homo of tho parsons engaged in it, Tho 
history of tho trade naturally falls into various 
periods, and during these periods articles of iniuiu- 
picture that wore considered hy-prodnols, and 
regarded of lllllo value, or for which there was no 
market, and products which for years were oveu 
unknown eaiuu to bo of prime importance in lho 
life tif the trade. The first period was a brief ono 
(18*18-50), when Mr Young utilised Llie petroleum* 
spring at AlfreLon for the production mainly of 
lubricating oil, used in mills as a substitute for 
sperm-oil. The second period ox tended over the 
duration of Young’s patent (1850-0*1), when the 
burning oil bad become of llie greatest importance 
in tho manufacturer. The third period (18UL-72) 
witnessed the great development of the petroleum 
trade in America, during which the price of burning 
oil fell so low that about half of the works in Hcot- 
luiid were closed. Tho fourth period (1872-78) 
was a period of severe struggle for existence. Tho 
smaller and weaker works disappeared. Tho pro¬ 
duction became concentrated in fewer hands with 
larger outputs. Burning oil being now less renin* 
nev alive, the utmost attention was paid to Urn 
recovery of all was i,e-prod nets uud to tho develop¬ 
ment of the by-products; parailin-wax and sulphate 
of Ammonia Mien becoming of chief importance <« 
tlLO imimifaoUiror. Fortunately also the inventive 
genius, principally of N. M. Himdovmm, of William 
Young, ami George T. Boil by, mid others fdinm* 
lalcd by necessity, culminated in the production of 
now ami economical processes whereby nmmil'ac- 
turing costs wore reduced, and tlic yield of tho 
products that had new become of most value wove 
much increased. Tho liftli period (1878-87) was 
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in consequence n time of much prosperity, ending, 
however, in a partial collapse by reason of over¬ 
production in Scotland combined with ever-increas¬ 
ing imports of wax from America, The sixth 
period began with 1887. It may be described 
shortly as Lire period of combination, the Scotch 
and American producers having combined to re¬ 
strict the supplies of paraffin-wax within limits 
which the markets of the world can absorb. 

Geologically, the position of the shale in the east 
of Scotland is in the Lower Carboniferous series, 
but in the west of Scotland it is found in tlio 
ordinary coal-measures. There arc sonic seven or 
eight different seams of shale, all varying in position 
and quality from each other; hut the same shale 
also varies from its normal character in dillerenb 


districts, being thick and rich in one place, and 
thin and poor in another. The Broxburn scam of 
shale at its best is probably the richest and most 
profitable quality to work; but the lhvnip hers ton 
seams of shale, though poor in oil, have now be¬ 
come of value, because they arc rich in ammonia. 
The shale is procured in the same maim or as in 
coal-mining. 

The following summaries will indicate LI 10 
material facts in the history of the tiade in Scot¬ 
land, and the direction nml extent to which tlio 
improved processes have tended—viz. diminished 
yield of burning oils, increased yield of lubricating 
oils, paraffin-wax, and sulphato of amnionia, to¬ 
gether with reduction of loss in process of manu¬ 
facture. 


81/MM All Y MO. 1. 

T5iul of M Foi toil—]S7i. End of 4th IVrJuJ—lfl7d 

Number of works find capital employed.61—£1,760.000 18—£1,100,000 

Output Of Nlrnlfl. 800,000 860,000 

(Jmlo oil produced. 26,000,000 20,000,000 

Dinning oils prod no ml. 11,250,000 lll-iOO.OOO 

LubrlonlliJE oils produced. 2,600,000 6,000,000 

Purafhn-wnx produced. 6,800 0,200 

Sulplrato uf ammcnCn.. 2,350 1,750 


J8I)0. 

13—£2,000,000 

1.800,300 him. 
62,676,700 grillons. 

21,080,000 ii 
0,000,000 i, 

22,840 tons. 
13,483 ii 
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MIAWUKI miCPNTAOB OF ]>R0DUCTS UNDEU Till: OLD AND NEW AYbTEMB OF VOIIK1NO, 


Old System (18Bf>) ivu-ts per 100...6 

Now System (1800) „ . 4 

The first most notable improvement was the In tlio d 
Henderson retort, patented by N. M. Henderson in pvoductioi 
1873. With this retort the spent shale oil which order to c 
the oil had been distilled, and which still con- pornmiicnl 
tained about 12 per cent, of carbon, was allowed to maanfactr 
descend into the funmee honcatli the retort to serve production 
as fuel in tlio distillation of fresh charges of shale, highest pc 
This effected a great saving of coal and labour, and, hythocarlx 
on account of mild temperature produced with temperatu: 
regularity, there was increased yield of products of from GOO* i 
hotter quality and more easily refined, Crude o 

In 188*2 Mr William Young and Mr George liyclrocarbc 
T. lloilby, combining the results of their oxpori- boiling-poi 
monts, patented a new retort. It is a combina- present; 1 
lion of two rotorts ; in the upper ono the ordinary refiner the 
oil-products are distilled oil, after which the certain (It 
shale is allowed to fall into a firebrick retort of most ct 
below, whero a higher linat is employed and in specific grr 
which it is exposed to a current of steam and air; at ordinal*; 
this method gives a greatly increased yield of used for ca 
ammonia; and it is therefore a form of retort of are nrincip 
tlio utmost value in the case of shales rich in intro- for (tomesti 
genous and poor in bituminous products. point, Abe 

This was followed in 1883 by Mr Henderson’s specilic gi 
continuous distillation process, in which the crude test,, abou 
oil passes by gravitation through three stills, gravity, 83 
During tlio progress of Llio oil through these stills 240°_F.; u 
the fractionation or separation of the crude oil into carriages i 
naphtha, burning oil, and heavy or lubricating are made c 
oil containing paraffin takes place automatically. 8G5, 875, f 
In addition to those fchroa stills there arc two or for mixing 
more coking stills into which alternately the prcpavatioi 
residuo of tlio crude oil flows and where the dis- melting-pc 
filiation is completed, the dry coke being removed soft wax f 
from each at regular intervals. Tlio advantages sulphur ii 
obtained from this process arc saving in first cast matches,. 
of plant, saving of labour, time, aiul iucl j lean cost factuml in 
of main ton an cc ; the fractionation of (ho oil is The opi 
more perfect and uniform, and the distillates purer, mont of i 
giving less loss in refining. Mr Hondorson also, TJio shale 
by a patented process, greatly simplified and into small 
cheapened the cost of the production of sulphate of retort the 
ammonia. And his now methods of refrigeration till a lion, t 
and refinement of the crude paraffin scale increased oil-works 
the yield of wax and improved the quality of the are all cvci 
lubricating oils. shale, aca 


wgl** 


In the distillation of bituminous minerals for the 
production of pas a bright-red heat is employed in 
order to obtain as much incondensable vapour or 
perm alien t gas as possible. The aim of the oil- 
manufacturer on the contrary is to minimise the 
production of incondensable gas, and to obtain the 
highest percentage possible or tlio liquid and solid 
hydrocarbons. Ho therefore reduces the distillation 
temperature to the lowest practicable point—viz. 
from GOO* to 800® 1«\ 

Crude oil is composed of a very wido range of 
hydrocarbons, each varying in specific gravity and 
boiling-point and in tlio percentage of carbon 
present; but in the practical operations of the 
refiner the fractionation of the oil is confined within 
certain definite limits which have been found 
of most convenience commercially—viz. Naphlhu^ 
specific gravity, 080 to 750 (waLer = 1000); volatile 
at ordinary temperatures; the highest portions are 
used for carburet ting air gas; the heavier portions 
are principally used as solvents. Burning oils— {a ) 
for domestic use; specific gravity, 800 to 805 ; flash¬ 
point, Abel test, about 100° F, (&) Lighthouse oil, 
specilic gravity, 810 to 815; hash-pomt, Abel 
test, about 150° F f (c) High Test oils, specific 
gravity, 830 to 840; flash-point, Abel tost, about 
240° F.; used in special lamps for lighting railway- 
carriages and in ships, Lubricating oils: These 
are made of various xtmtdnrd specific gravities—viz. 
8G5) 875, 885, 890-5. They aro used principally 
for mixing with animal and vegetable oils in the 
preparation of lubricants, Paraffin-wax > with 
melting-points varying from 80° to 130° F, The 
soft wax from 80 g to 100 q is employed instead of 
sulphur in the preparation of ordinary safety- 
mntches, while the harder qualities arc manu¬ 
factured into candles. 

The operations in the production and refine¬ 
ment of mineral-oil products slated briefly are ; 
Tho shale when taken from the pits is broken 
into small pieces and yut inLo the retorts. * # In the 
retort the first chemical process, destructive dis¬ 
tillation, takes place. The various products of the 1 
oil-works do nob exist as such in the shale; they 
aro all created by its destructive distillation. The 
shale, according* to quality, yields from 20 to 40 
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gallons of crude oil per Lon t and over GO gallons of 
ammonia water. This water, now such ci valuable 
product to Urn oil-manufacturer, was allowed. for 
years to go to waste; but in 18G4 was for tiio first 
time utilised by Air Boll, who recovered ammonia 
from it in Urn form of sulphate. 

The operations of the uil-relinery are : (L) dis- 
tillation, (2) treatment with chemicals, (3) cooling 
aiul pressing the heavy oil containing paraffin so as 
toaopamlo the solid hydrocarbons from tho liquid, 
Thu oils arc distilled, several binicH ami. aru fmc- 
tianated into tho various qualities required; and 
between ouch distillation the oil is treated with oil 
of vitriol and with caustic soda. After Lho finishing 
Umtiucnl with acid and soda ho mo of the soda c(nu- 
lonnds live retained in solution by tho oil; tlioso 
mvo to bo carefully removed by washing with 
water. The absence oE acid and alkaline com¬ 
pounds, and thorough fractionation of tho oil, are 
the great secrets in the refining of burning oils; 
and at some of tho works in Scotland tho best 
burning oils that can bo obtained arc now pro¬ 
duced, and lho safety of Lho .Scotch oils can 
bo relied upon, In lubricating oils the essential 
features are high viscosity, high Hash-point, and 
low sotting'-point. Tho liiwi two depend on proper 
fractionation; and lho third is secured by careful 
refrigeration, so that tho lowest forms of solid 
paraffin may bo crystallised and separated from 
the oil. 

Tho erndo paraffin scalo or Wax is re lined either 
by chomicals, by sweating, or by treatment with 
naphtha. Tho chemical treatment is seldom used, 
the greater portion being purified under the sweat¬ 
ing process, which is simple and effective. Tho 
temperatuvo of the sweating.chamber is raised 
from 2° to 3° above tho sotting-point of the paraffin 
required ; the oil then drains off, carrying most of 
tho other impurities with it. Bu,t tho best qualities 
of refined paralliii require a treatment or two 
with shale naplitha. The paraffin is melted, and 
about 30 per cent, of spirit run in, and after careful 
stirring together the mixture is allowed to cool 
down-, it is then pressed, whoa the naphtha runs 
out, taking the colouring matter with it. This 
pressed paraffin in again molted and steam blown 
through it, which carries* oif lho remainder of the 
naphtha, and finally the melted paraffin is stirred 
with animal charcoal, aettlod, amt then filtered 
through cloth and filter-paper, and run into pans 
to solidify into cakes of convenient size for the 
candle-male or. 

Paraguay, ail important river af South Amer¬ 
ica, an affluent of the Parana (q.v.J, rises in the 
Brazilian state of Mat to Grosso, The sources of 
the liver are a number of deep lakes, and Smiles 
from its source the stream already has considerable 
volume. Pursuing a south-west course, and after 
flowing through a level country covered with thick 
forests, tiio Paraguay is joined from Lho west by 
the Jaum in 16° ,w S. lab. It limn continues to 
flow south through the Marsh of Xarnyea, which, 
during tho season when Die stream rises, is an 
expansive waste of waters, stretching far ou each 
side of the .stream, and extending from north to 
south over about 200 miles. The river still pursues 
a generally southward course, forming from 20° to 
22* S. tho boundary line between Brazil ami 
Bolivia, thence IIowing south-south-west through 
the tcmtovicH, of Paraguay to its junction with the 
I’arand, a few miles above Cornell ton. Us chief 
affluents nvo the Cuynbrf, Toe wiry, Mon d ego, 
and Apa ou tho left, and tho Jaunt, Pile urn aye, 
and Yormejo on tho right. Except in tho marshy 
districts, the country on both hanks of the river is 
rich and fertile, and abounds in oxcoHcnfc timber. 
The entire length of tho river is estimated at 1800 
miles; it is navigable for steamers to the mouth of 


tho Guy obit. Tho waters of the Paraguay, which 
are quite free from obstructions, were declared open 
to all nations in 1852 ; and now Brazilian in ail- 
steamers ply monthly between lUo do Janeiro and 
Cuyabit, on tho river of tho same ltrimo, and Llicro 
arc several lines of steamers between Buenos Ayres 
and Asuncion. 

Paraguay, an inland republic of South 
America," divided into two distinct port if urn by the 
river so named. Eastern Paraguay, or Paraguay 
proper, in a well-defined territory, nearly in the 
bIwuq of a parallelogram, extending from 22° to 
27 o 20'S. lab. and 54° to i>8° 40' W. long., bounded 
on the N. by the rivers Apa and Estrella, on 
the E. by the luounlaiu-cluunH of Auuuiihay ami 
Mbamcayb and by tho river Panind, and on the S. 
by this name river. rtiumtaiiiH an area of about 
99,000 sip m., and is bordered hy Ike Bva/AUun 
and Argentine republics. Westei'n Paraguay, 
or tho Chaco (see Gjian Chaoo), in a quadriluteml, 
of which one side is formed by the river Paraguay 
between the mouth of tho Piieonmyo and that of 
the Bio Negro. On tho west tho only definition of 
a boundary is a line of separation between tho 
Chaco mid Bolivia, which has never yot been 
geographically determined, hut which is supposed 
to pass along tho meridian t)T 30* TV. The 
total area of Paraguay is estimated at about 
142,000 8tji in.—a territory considerably larger than 
Great Britain ami Ireland. The population of 
Paraguay is composed of whiles of Spanish descent, 
Indians, a few negroes, and a mixture of these 
several races, and in 1888 was us lima Lad at 370,753, 
exclusive of the Indians in tho Oluico. A inoun- 
tam-dmin called Sierra Aimunbay, running in tho 
general direction of from north to south, and 
bifurcating to the east anil west towards tho 
southern extremity, under the name of Sierra 
Mbarncayd, divides the tributaries of tho Puraml 
from those of the Paraguay, none of which are very 
considerable, although they live liable to frequent 
and destructive ovciIIowh. Tho northern portion 
of Paraguay is in general undulating, covered liy 
low, gen tly-swelling ridges, separated by large 
grass plains, dotted with palms. There are nuum- 
tains in tho north-mist and north-west corners. 
Tho southern portion is one of the must fertile 
districts of South America, consisting of hills and 
gentlo slopes richly wooded, of wide savannahs, 
which alVonl excellent pastil rc-grmmd, and of rich 
alluvial plains, some of which, indeed, aro marshy, 
or covered with shallow pools of water (only ono 
lake, tliaL of Ypoji, deserving special mention 1 ), but 
a large proportion are of extraordinary fertility and 
highly cultivated. 'L’he banks of the rivers Paraini 
and Paraguay are occasionally belled with forest; 
but in'general tho lowlands are destitute of trees. 
Tho climate, for lho latitude, in tompemte, llm 
tempomture occasionally vising to l(J0' J in Bum¬ 
mer, Ini t in winter being usually about 4fi‘ J , hi 
geological structure the sou them part belongs 
generally to the Tertiary formation j but the north 
and caul present grey wacko rooks in some dis¬ 
tricts Thu natumi productions am very varied, 
although they do not include the precious molala or 
other minerals common in South America. Much 
valuable liinhcv in found in the fovastu, and tho 
wooded districts situated upon tho rivers possess a 
ready means of transport. Among Llm trees are 
never ill species of dye-wood, several trees which 
yield valuable juices, as tho india-rubber and its 
cognate trees, and an especially valuable shrub, 
tho ilIfitii (q.v.b ov Paraguay Tim, which forms mm 
of tho chief articles of commerce, being in general 
use throughout great part of South America. Tho 
shrub or tree grows wild in the north-eastern dis¬ 
tricts, and the gathering of its leaves gives em¬ 
ployment in tlio season lo a largo numbor of tho 
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native population. Native orange woods are com¬ 
mon, and more than lifty million oranges are 
exported annually. Many trees also yield valuable 
gams, Wax and honey are collected in abund¬ 
ance, as is also cochineal, and the medicinal planls 
arc very numormis. The chief cultivated crops are 
maize, rice, collcc, cocoa, indigo, manioc, tobacco, 
and sugar-cano. 

Tim animal world is largely represented in 
Paraguay, and game, both largo and small, is very 
abundant. Tapirs, jaguars, pumas, imt-oatem, 
wild-hoars, peccaries, and doer of many descrip¬ 
tions aro inhabitants of the forests and plains; 
birds are innumerable, and for beauty and variety 
of plumago are perhaps unsurpassed by any in the 
world j tlie rivers teem with iisli, and their hanks 
are the resort of alligators and coypns, Snakes 
avo numerous, but very few of ilium are venomous, 
Some of the boas arc exceedingly largo, and there 
is a ronmrkablo water-sorpenb which is said to 
some limes attain a length of eight yards, 

Tho commerce of the country greatly increased 
during tho decade 1880-90, and several banks 
and other mercantile institutions have been estab¬ 
lished, In 1880 Uio total value of exports was 
£232,000, that of imports aomewhat less ; m 1880-00 
their respective values were £507,003 and £344,037. 
In this latter year the total revenue wns £824,935, 
and tho expenditure somewhat in excess. The 
chief exports arc yerba-mate, tobacco, hides, oranges, 
timber, baric for tanning, and lace; tho imports, 
cotton goods, hardware, wine, grain, rice, linen, 
silk, petroleum, &c. Trade in the Low ns is almost 
wholly in tho hands of Italians, French, and Ger¬ 
mans, The principal native industries are tanning 
and tho manufacture of pottery and bricks, laces, 
ponchos, soap, food-pastes, brandy, &c. 

Until the wav of 1805-70 Paraguay Imd no 
national debt, but the utter ruin into which it 
had then fallen compelled it to liavo recoins a to 
foreign aid. Two loans were contracted in London 
in 1871-72, tlic nominal amount of which was three 
millions sterling, hub only about one-half was 
placed. The republic defaulted in 187-1, but at 
tlic end of 1885 a settlement was made with tho 
bondholders whereby tho loans were reduced to 
the sum of £850,000 waiving 2 per cant, interest at 
the com men coition 6, ami gradually increasing to 
4 per cent.; and furthermore, COO so nave leagues of 
public lauds wore ceded by tho republic ill payment 
of nrrenr interest. The service of the new debt 
1ms been regularly maintained. There are also 
obligations or polfoas assigned as an indemnity to 
Brazilian and Argentine subjects for losses sus¬ 
tained by them during tho war., The total external 
indebtedness amounts to £4,704,308. There i>s no 
internal debt. The military force cdnsisls of COO 
men. The established religion is the Roman 
Catholic, tho ecclesiastical head of which is the 
Bishop of Asuncion. Education is free and com¬ 
pulsory ; but of the ncliiH Paraguayans only one in 
five can read and write. 

The history uf Paraguay is highly interesting. It 
was discovered by Juan Diaz tic Solis in 1515, 
and further oxplorcd by Diego Garcia in 1525, 
and by Sebastian Calmt in 1520; but the fimt 
colony was settled in 1535 by Pedro dc Mendoza, 
who founded tho city of Asuncion, and estab¬ 
lished Paraguay as a province of Lho viceroyalty 
of [’em. The warlike native tribe of the Guaranis, 
however, a people who possessed a certain degree 
of civilisation, and professed a dual is tic religion, 
long successfully resisted the Spanish arms, ami 
refused to receive either the religion or the social 
usages of tho invaders. In the later half of 
the lGbh century the Jesuit missionaries were sent 
to the aid of lho first preachors of Christianity 
in Paraguay; hub for a long time they were 


almost entirely unsuccessful, the ellccfc of their 
preaching being in a great degree marred by tlic 
profligate and cruel conduct of the Spanish adven¬ 
turers, who formed the staple of the early colonial 
population. In the 17th century the home govern¬ 
ment consented to place iu the Jesuits’ hands tlie 
entire administration, civil as well as religions, of 
the province, which, from its not possessing any of 
tlie precious met a la, was of little value as a source 
of revenue; and, in order to guard the natives 
against the evil influences of the bad example of 
European Christians, gave tn tlie Jesuits the right 
to exclude all other Europeans from the colony. 
From this time forward the progress of civilisation 
as well as of Christianity was rapid. On tho 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Paiaguay in 17(58, 
tlie history of which is involved in much contro¬ 
versy, the province was again made subject to the 
Spanish viceroys. For a time the fruits of the 
older civilisation maintained themselves ; but as tlie 
ancient organisation fell lo the ground great part 
of tho work of so many yearn was undone, anti by 
degrees much uf the olil barbarism returned. In 
1770 Paraguay was transferred to tlie nowTy-formcd 
viceroyaltv of ,llio de La Plata; and in 1810 it 
joined with the other status in declaring its inde¬ 
pendence of the mother-kingdom of Spain, which, 
owing to its isolated position, it was tlie earliest 
of them all to establish completely. In 1814 Dr 
Franeia (<pv.), originally a lawyer, and the secre¬ 
tary of tlie first revolutionary junta, was proclaimed 
dictator for three years; aiul in ISIThis term of 
the office was nmilo perpetual. He continued to 
hold it till liia death in 1840, when anarchy ensued 
for two years; but in 1842 a national congress 
elected Don Mariano XL Alonzo and Don Carlos 
Antonio Lopez, a nephew of the dictator, joint 
consuls of the republic. In 1844 a new constitution 
was proclaimed, and Don Call os was elected sole 
president, with dictatorial power, which he exer¬ 
cised till his death in 1862, when ho was succeeded 
by his son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, whose name 
lias become notorious in connection with tho tragic 
struggle of 1805-70, in which the Paraguayans 
made a heroic but unavailing fight against tlie 
combined forces of Brazil, tho Argentine Confedera¬ 
tion, and Uruguay. Tlie Avar was brought to a 
closo by the defeat nml death of Loiioz at the 
battle of Aquidaban, March 1, 1870. The results 
of the Avar may be read in the to turns of the popu¬ 
lation^ 1857)“ 1,337,430 ; (1873) 221,079, including 
only 28,740 men and 100,254 women o\'er lifteen 
years of ago, The sexes are now, however, again 
nearly eaually balanced. Paraguay has had its 
share of the general emigration of recent years from 
Europe to South America; and in every way the 
country has made considerable progress. In June 
1870 a congress voted a new constitution, Avhich 
Avas proclaimed on the 2oth November. It is 
modelled oil tlmt of the Argentine Confederation, 
the legislative authority being vested in a con gross 
of tAVO houses, and the executive in a president, 
elected for four years. 

Asuncion, the capital, hue a population of 34,000, 
and is connected by a railway 92 miles in length 
Avitli Villa Bicn, the second important town of the 
ropublic. It is proposed to prolong this railway to 
Encaimcion on the river Pamnri, a distance of 136 
miles, at which point it will form a connection with 
the Argentine railway system. 

See Histories of Paraguay by DDinersay [Paris, 1B65) 
and Washburn (Boston, 1870); Daire, tetters from 
Paraguay (1805); ltobcrtson, Franc id's Reign of Terror 
(1840); 13u Graty,Afl Rfpubliqucdu Paraguay (Brussels, 
I8G1); Burton, Raillefiddsof Pa>'«. 7 imy (1869); Martinez, 
FI Paraguay (Asuncion, 1885); Knight, t Oruise of the 
Falcon (1887); Crimlo (trans, by Winsvreiler), La 
Mpublique du Paraguay (Bordeaux, 1$89); La Daidyc, 
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Zc Pdnwmv (IVris, 1889) i Vincent, Ground mid About 
Sovth America (1800). 

Paraguay Tea. See Maxis, 

Pnrahylm. capital of the llraailian slate. of 
Pamhylwi, on Inc river of the same name, 10 miles 
from the sea, Its chief buildings wo the cathedral 
and the government palace (formerly Uio Jesuit 
college). A largo sugar-mill wan erected in 1S89. 
At tlio mouth of tlic river in a bav; but a railway 
(12 miles) waa built in 1880 to the port of Cabo- 
dcllo, tlievo terminating in a pier in deepwater. 
The annual exports —sugar, cotton, and cotton' 
good, chiefly to Great Ihilain—amount to about 
£200,000. Pop. 14,000.—The stale, the eastern- 
moat iu the republic, has an mm of 28,8(34 sq. 
in. and a pop. (1888) of 49(3,(318.—There m a 
move important Pavnhyha Riror farther south, 
which enters the Atlantic* in the slate of Kin do 
Janeiro, after a course of nearly GOO miles. Tb is 
navigable for GO miles from its mouth, 

Parallax is the apparent displacement of an 
object caused by a change of place in the observer. 
When an object at M is looked at from P it 



Pig. 1. 

appears in lino with some object, S; but after the 
observer has moved to E, M has apparently moved 
to a position in lino with S'; the amount of appar¬ 
ent motion is called parallaa\ The angle PME 
is called tho f angle of parallax/ or the 'paral¬ 
lactic angle, 1 and is the measure of tho amount of 
parallax. To astronomer* Llie determination of tho 
parallax of tho heavenly lxnlie* is of the utmost 
importance, for two reasons—fiiBt p from the neces¬ 
sity of referring all observations to the earth’s 
centre—be. so modifying them as to make it appear 
as if they had been actually made at tho earth’s 
centre; amisecondly, because parallax is our only 
moans of do tor milling tho magnitude and distance 
of tho heavenly bodies. The geocentric or daily 
par all ax—as the apparent displacement of a 
heavenly body, duo to its being observed from a 
point on tho surface of tho earth instead of from 
its centre, is called—is do lor mi no cl as follows ; Let 

mui P J be two 
Millions on tho 
surface of the 
earth (lig. 2), E 
its centre, i\I tho 
object to lie ob¬ 
served, and r A 
find 71 the zeniths 
vespectiv idy of 
tlm observers at 
V ami P' (points 
which, if pos¬ 
sible, should ho 
on tho same me¬ 
ridian exactly) ; 
Uien at I 1 and F # 
let the zenith dixtances, 'AVll ami ZT V M, he 
observed simultaneously, and, si nee the latitudes 
of 1* and I v , and conscauenfcly their diIlmence of 
latitude, or tho angle PET, is known, from those 
three the angle, PMP' (the sum of the parallaxes 
at V and P ) is at once found; ami thou, by a 
trigonometrical process, the sonamLo angles or 
parallaxes PM 15 and P'ME. when the parallax 
of M, aft observed from P, is known, its distance 
from E, the centre of the earth, can be at once 



found, When tho heavenly body is tm the horizon, 
as at O, its parallax is at a maximum, and is 
known as the horizontal parallax, _ Tim geocentric 
parallax in of use only in determining tho distances 
of those heavenly bodies at which tho earth’s radius 
subtends a considerable angle. 

In the ease of the lixed slam, at which tho earth's 
mdins subtends an infinitesimal angle, il becomes 
necessary to make uso of a much larger base-line 
than tho earth’s radius, and, as tho largest wo can 
employ is the radius of tho earth’s orbit, it accord¬ 
ingly is made uso of, and tho displacement of a 
star’, when observed from a point in tho earth’s 
orbit instead of from its centre, tho sun, is called 
llio aim mil nr heliocentric parallax. Hero the base¬ 
line, instead of being, as in the former ease, 4000 
miles, is about 92,000,000 mites, and tho two 
observations necessary to delermino Ihe parallactic 
angle arc made from‘two points on opposite sides 
of tho earth’s orbit, at an interval fin nearly as 
possible of half a year. Yul, notwithstanding tho 
enormous length of (ho baso-JIne, it hoars so small 
a proportion to tho d is tan cos of the stars that only 
m ft few oases have they boon found to exhibit any 
parallactic motion whatever, and very rarely does 
tho angle of parallax amount to 1" (hco Ntahh), 
The geocentric horizontal parallax of tlm moon is 
about 57’ 1*2"; that of the sun, about H'H"; and of 
tho doubto star, 01 Cygm l the heliocentric parallax 
lms been determined by Rcssol to ho *348", oquiva- 
lout to about U> millionth* of a second of geocoutrio 
horizontal parallax. See the articles fJTAUH and 
Sim, 


Parallel Torccs arc forces which act in 
parallel lines, such for example ns tho weights of 
tho portions that make up any frame work or 
flh’uciiuro on tho earth’s surface. AVith tho oxeop- 
tion of a particular easo (nee Coupi.ifi), parallel 
forces have always a single resultant, which is 
readily found by the method of moments. Hco 
Moment ; also Fnnrii. 

Parallel Motion, n name given to any link* 
age by which circular motion may he changed into 
stvaight lino motion. Tlm most familiar iuhttuico 
is Walt’s parallel motion (see HtearMcnuink), 
which is essentially a throe dim* linkage, ami, 
although not theoretically perfect, is aullicienlly 
good for all practical purposes, H is impossible, 
imlood, to obtain a straight line motion without 
the use of at least jive ham in the linkage ; and till 
1874, when IIart discovered tlm method, oven thin 
simplest mode of obtaining a true parallel iimtlm 
wns not doomed possible, 'J'lio rcmiccJlier cell, a 
linkage of seven ham, was, however, tlm earliest 
linkage discovered for solving the problem of how 
to draw a straight line. It dates from IHCU, ami 
is, perhaps, the 
most convenient 
form that 1ms 
yot been devised. 

It is shown in 
tho figure. The 
equal links AT, 

AQ, IM\ UQ, 
form a rhombus; 
tho long links 
OA, OH, nvc also 
equal, and have 
the common 
point O fixed. Tho seventh link, QO, has its end <! 
fixed, so that Q describes a circle passing through 
O— i.o> QO equals Ilia fixed distance CO. Iu these 
oircumstancosq when CJ moves in Its circle R moves 
iu a straight lino. Sec A. 11. Kninpo’s flow to draw 
a Straight Line ( f Nature ’ series, l H77), 

V avail closvmn of Velocities Bee Ohm- 

POSITION. 
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PilraHclolH'licd (Or, pamllelepipe<loii) y a 
solid figure having six faces, tlio faces being in. 
variably naval 1 clogmms, and any two opposite 
faces equal, similar, and parallel, If the faces are 
ail Brjnnroa, mnl consequently equal, tho parallel¬ 
epiped becomes a cubo. 

Parallels, in military langunga, are trenches 
cut in the ground before a fortress, roughly 
parallel to it* defences, for the purpose of giving 
covor to the besiegers from the guns of tlm place! 
Soo STEOE. 

Paralysis. The term paralysis, while ordi¬ 
narily used to express loss of power of movement, is 
used medically in the wider sense of loss of func¬ 
tion, so that tiioro may be paralysis of motion, of 
sensation, of secretion, &c. The term Paresis is 
used to indicate a diminished activity of function, 
Thus, paresis of a limb means diminished power of 
moving tho limb. 

Prom what is said under the articles Bit .yin, 
Nisnvous System, and Spinal Conn it will-be 
seen that paralysis may arise (1) from destruc¬ 
tion of tho nerve-cells in the motor area of the 
surface of the brain; (2) from interruption of 
the iiovvedlbrcs in their path through the brain 
to tlio spinal cord; (3) from interruption of tlio 
nerve-fibros in their path through Hie spinal cord ; 
(4) from (Uwttaae of tho n<m T o cell* in tho spinal 

cord; (f>) from disease or injury to the nerves 
passing from the Bpinal cord to tho muscles; or 
(0) from affections of the muscles themselves. 
Titus, wo speak of Cerebral, Spinal, aiul Peripheral 
Paralyses, 

Cerebral Paralysis.—'I\\& most cummin causes 
of paralysis from brain disease aro tho rupture 
of blood-vessels (sco Apoplexy), or the blocking 
ini of tho blood- vcssols which pass to the surface 
of tlm brain by clots or other solid particles carried 
from tho heart or larger av Lories (cm hoi ism b 0 fchor 
less frequent causes are tumours, abscesses, &c. 
The most usual form o£ paralysis i« that termed 
Homiplogin, in which Uiovc is paralysis of the 
log, arm, and muscles of tho mouth aiul tongue 
oil one side of tho body, often accompanied, if the 
disease is on tho right side, by the condition called 
.Aphasia (q.v.), It tlio original condition has been 
such ns merely to produce pressure upon the nerves 
without their actual destruction, it maybe com. 
plcfccly recovered from. But this is obviously not 
vory j roqiioni. Hemiplegia may bo entirely un¬ 
accompanied by any paralysis of sensation, but if 
tho fibres which carry sensory impulses to the sin. 
face of tho brain lie also destroyed thcra will be a 
concomitant loss of sensation on tho same side as 
tho loss of motion (henriiuuoslheaia). In certain 
cases, when the disease of the brain is in the pons 
Ynvolii, the mouth may be paralysed ou tlio oppo- 
site side from the paralysed limbs. (This depends 
on anatomical considerations.) Destruction by 
disease of individual ‘motor areas 'will obviously 
lead to paralysis of the corresponding movements. 

Spinal Paralysis is usually the result cither (1) 
of pressure upon the spinal cord from tho result* 
of cmvatuvQ or injury of tho spine, or of growths 
such as tumours or abscesses; (2) of diseases of the 
spinal cord itsolf, especially from tumours or acute 
or chronic inliiLnmmliouK, which may lead to inter¬ 
ruption of the nerve-fibres which puss downwards 
from tho brain to the nerve-colls in the gray matter 
of tlio spinal cord; or (3) of direct injury to the 
spinal coni. If tlio combusting paths from and to 
tlio brain are interrupted in any way, there is com¬ 
plete paralysis of voluntary motion ami of sonsation 
below the level of the affected part of tlio spinal 
cord, because the motor impulses cannot pass clown 
nor the sensory impulses upwards. At- the sumo 
time, below tlio injury veilex movements may be 

m 

preserved and certain forms oven increased. Such 
spinal paralysis in termed Paraplegia. If the 
injury to the apical cord Is localised to one side 
thovc will he paralysis of the muscles on the same 
side, supplied by the nerves arising /nmi the cord 
below the injury, and of sensibility of the opposite 
side oi the body below tlio injury (seeSriNAL Cord). 

In certain cases tlm nerve-cells in tho anterior 
horns of the gray matter of tiie cord (ami the 
same maybe said of the corresponding col Is of origin 
of the motor nerves of the brain) may be diseased 
without implication of any other part of the spinal 
cord. The result of ibis is paralysis of tho muscles 
*uppjied by those nerve-cells, and eomscquen t grail ual 
wasting of the muscle*. Under this head come those 
frequent localised paralyses in the lower limbs of 
children (the so-called ‘essential paralyses* of 
children) which niVect certain group* of muscles, 
ami lead to such deformities as club-foot: and 
impaired growth of the limbs. A similar disease 
is sometimes observed in adults ( progressivc mus¬ 
cular atrophy), wliicli runs a very chronic connse 
and leads to n gradual wasting of muscles, the 
direct result of a corresponding gradual wasting 
of tho lieivo-cclts in tlio gray matter of the cord. 
The disease called ‘bulbar paralysis,’ in which 
Ihcro is a slow affection of the muscles of tho 
tongue, of the side of the mouth, and of tho larynx, 
is of this mtnve, its more vapidly fatal termination 
being dim Lo the implication of structures so neces¬ 
sary for organic life, j 

Periphcml Paralyses.—[a) From Affections of 
N'crvcs, —These nro of extremely frequent occur¬ 
rence, ami may bo duo to pressure upon, injury to, 
or disease of tho uovves. The most common of 
these diseases are the inflammations arising from 
cold, from the excessive use of alcohol, or from 
exposure to the poison of lend. If the nerve 
affected be a purely motor nerve the resulting 
paralysis is purely motor. Tim typical example 
is tho so-called * JiellV or 'facial paralysis, * from 
affection of the seventh cranial nerve, This arises 
most commonly either from exposure to draught 
or from diseaso of the ear, in tho neighbourhood 
of which the nerve passes through the bones of 
the nkull [bco Eau). There result* a complete 
paralysis of the muscles of expression on the cor¬ 
responding side of the faco; tlm mouth is twisted 
to (be opposite buIq, the bus cannot he junked 
or retracted, the eye cannot be shut, and tlm fore¬ 
head can ho neither raised nor rleprcaned, while 
tho usual furrows on the forehead and check 
aro either obliterated or diminished. Tlio disease 
is in in any cases amenable to treatment, but when 
associated with disease of the ear it should alvayB 
bo regarded ns of grave import, II proper treat¬ 
ment l>e neglected, the paralysed muscles may 
waste, mul recovery liecomo impossible. ‘Lend 
palsy ’ is usually indicated by a loss of the power 
of extending tlm wrists (vrirot-iliop) without im¬ 
pairment of sensation ( see Lead- poisoning). An 
example of paralysis resulting from pressure ou a 
nervc is seen in the not uncommon result of Bleep¬ 
ing with the anna over the back of a choir (Bleep¬ 
ing or crutch palsy). As the musculo-spinal nerve 
is compressed, and tho muscles which it supplies— 
namely, those which oxtond the wrist and lingers, 
and which turn the forearm outwards? [supination )— 
nro paralysed, there is a wrist-(Iron like that of lead 
palsy, blit in addition there is loss of sensibility 
(ana^tbesia) on the akin of tho bock of the thumb 
and first two linger. 

( b ) From Disease of Muscles*— A very remarkable 
form of paTiUysia—affecting mostly the young—is 
that termed * pseudo-lij^pGrtrophio pamlyais, in 
which tho onset of the paralysis, which is very 
gradual, in accompanied by a remarkable apparent 
overgrowth of the muscles, mom especially m tho 
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calvos of the legs, in tho thighs, and hack. Kxiun- 
ination of the muscles shown that blio special »uih> 
on far tissue is replaced by fat, while the nerves 
themselves are apparently not diseased. Injury, 
siteli an rupture or bruisin'? of muscle, will produce 
paralysis, which may bo only temporary, 

Hysterical V ami yds. —Paralysis, which may for 
Hie time being he as com pie to as in any of the 
cases above described, may occur without any 
discoverable lesion, To this the term ‘ hysterical 1 
lias Iiggii applied (sec Uystkuia). The simulation 
of organic paralysis by hysteria is frequently so 
close as to deceive even expert observers, Reo 
(lowers, Diseases of Spinal Cord ami Jtrain ; 
Qimins Dictionary of Medicine. for ‘general 
paralysis/sec Insanity, Vol. VI. p. 158. 

Paramaribo, tlie capital of Dutch (liiiana, is 
situated on the Surinam, about 10 miles from its 
mouth, It lias broad, tree-shaded streets, with 
clean wooden houses, painted light gray, anil 
mi morons canals and churches. There are also a 
governor’s paluco, two forts, a park, &c. The 
IIiirrnliuterH (Moravian Brethren) arc a strong 
body iu the lown, Except for the small harbour 
of Niekorio, all the trade of the colony is concen¬ 
trated at Paramaribo, See ntntisLicH under (Iuiana 
(Dutch), Pop, (1BH4) ‘21,5313. 

Paramatta. See Parham ait a. 
Paramecium* or Hliitku Animalout.k, an 

Infusorian very common in pond water or in vego- 
table in fusions. In shape it is an asymmetrical 
OYul, in length about of an inch. If dry gras* 

Its Bleeped in a glass of water for some days, the 
animalcules dormant about the stems revive and 
multiply very rapidly. Each paramecinm is 
covered* with rows of cilia which lush it through 
lho water and drive food-particles into an aperture 
which serves as mouth. As the food-par tides 
enter they take bubbles of water with them, mid 
aro moved round ami round in the living substance 
until they arc digested or got rid oil’, Them are 
two (excretory) con tractile vacuoles; the large 
nucleus has a small one (paranucleus) lying beside 
it; beneath the thin riml tbevo aro remarkable 
evorsiblo tlnuuds. A paramecinm often divides 
tvansversoly into two ; tlicso^ two repeat the pro¬ 
ems, and with continually diminishing size rapid 
multiplication may thus proceed for a while. It 
has its limits, however, and then two individual 
Infusorians conjugate, exchange some of the 
material of their purumiclei, and separate. Thus 
they see in to renew their youth. 

Par ail ii, (I) an important river of South 
America, rises as the Rio Grande in the Brazilian 
slate of Minas ({ernes, about 100 miles N\V. of 
Itio do Janeiro. It flows north-west and west 
through and along the southern frontier of Minas 
G ernes, till it unites with the Uummibyba. It 
then receives the name Parana, and turns to the 
firmth-wesl and afterwards to Lho south, separating 
Paranii state from Matlo Grosso and from Para¬ 
guay, round the .southern border of which republic 
it sweeps westward bo its conlluenco with Ilia 
hiraguay River. It then rolls southward through 
the Argon lino provinces, nusb Rnnta F6, below 
which its cliannul frequently divides and encloses 
liiinioyouB islands, mid dually south-eastward, till 
it unites with the Uruguay, above Buenos Ayres, 
In form the Uio de la PlaLa. The entire length 
of the river is a little over 2000 miles; it drains 
aii area.of more than 1,100,000 sq. in. Us chief 
tributaries, besides those already mentioned, avc 
the Mogy (tUussu, Tietrt, Parauapanoma, Ivahy, 
Iguassn, and Ralruln; at Ran Pedro (33° 40'S, lal.) 
a delta begins. The principal towns on its hanks are 
Co monies, Farm i A, Santa F6, and llosario—all 
Argentinian. The river is navigable at all times 

to the influx of the Paraguay (705 miles), and 
except at low water to the 'mouth or the Ignassn 
(4(H) miles). Ii timed lately a1»vo lid* point orcum 
one of the most remarkable rapids in lho world. 

It extends for 100 miles in a straight lino up the 
river, between ranges of frowning cIiHh which con¬ 
fine the stream to a narrow, incky bud, little more 
than 100 yards wide. Through this gorge* the 
water poms in tumultuous fury; for above the 
rapid the river, then 52.J miles broad, rushes down 
over the Bill to of Guuyrii, an inclined plana 55 feet 
high, and then forces its waters, tossing and churn¬ 
ing, into lho narrow channel below.—(52) A southern 
state of Brazil, on the const, with an urea of 85,-153 
nip in., and a pop. (1888) of 187,548, including 
several colonies of Gormans and Italians. The 
capital is Curitiba (34,000), with a railway ((if) 
miles) to Uamnaguri, the port of the ntnlu (pop. 
5000).—(3) Capital of lho Argon fin inn province of 
Knlro Hi oh, stands on a high hluir overlooking lho 
Paranii, opposite Santa Ke, 410 miles by Hleiuuer 
from Buenos Ayres, The town wan the capital of 
the Confederation from 1 foVi In Jtffli ; afterwards it 
sunk rapidly, hut lias now again a pop. of 15,000. 

Parapet (Hid, paw-petio, from parting ‘to 
protect,’ and petto, ‘the breast’), a wall raised 
lindicr than the gutter of a niof for protection ; in 
military works, for defence against missiles from 

?! wwi wriiwm 

domestic build- t? n y I I tir&i I fens 

ings, chuvnhcs, 

&c.. to pro- ——-—■>., ——-— 

by fullin^fimn 

tiie rotuT iii Omiunentod Clothio 1'limpet, 

classic archi¬ 
tecture balustrades wore used as parapets, In 
curly work parapets are generally plain, lint in 
later buildings they aro pierced and ornamented 
with tracery. 

Paraphrase (Hr. para, ‘beside,’ and phraradn, 
‘to speak*) is the name given toavorhal c.xpmi- 
sion of the. meaning either of a whole bonk, or 
of a separate passage in it. A paraphrase conse¬ 
quently dilTcrs from lUnliipImtsc, or strictly litoral 
translation, in this, that it aims lo make tlie smiso 
of the text clearer by a lucid cireunilocution, with¬ 
out actually passing into commentary. The versi¬ 
fied passages of Scripture forming purl of the 
Psalmody of the Scottish Church are known tin 

1 the Paraphrases.' Sec Hymn, Vol. VI. p. 48. 
Paraplegia. See Pah at* y 8 is. 

Parasite (Gr. from pant, ‘hostile/ «//«#, 

‘ food ; ’ nne who eats with another ; honco one who 
eats nt the expense of another), a common char¬ 
acter in Hie Greek comedies; a low fellow, who in 
ready to submit lo any indignity that lie may lie 
perm it Led to partake of a banquet, and who lives 
as much as possible at (lie expense of others. 

Parasitic Animals aro these which live on 
or in other organisms, from which they derive their 
food, lint this mode of life ban many forms mid 
degrees; the hosts maybe animal h or plants; t.lm 
paimiLcs maybe external or internal (i*e top a nihil in 
or endopn nisi tic), fixed or with the power of move¬ 
ment; they may be parasitic temporarily, for a 
prolonged period, or for the whole life; restricted lo 
one In mb, or requiring to puss from one kind of 
animal In another if tlie life-cycle is lobe completed. 
For the parasitic animals which infest plants, 
see Cohn Inhkutk, Galt- 3, &e„ ; and Asoahw, 

JjYUKK, TAVIiWOUJU, TlIllttAIMVOllMH, TRICHINA, 
&c,j ami other parasites aro separately discussed. 

Grades of Parasitism. —Tim grades recognised 
by Lcuekarb aro; (I) Temporary Varasitism.— 
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'To this category ^belong almost exclusively ecto¬ 
parasites, which (Hirer from their free-living vela- 
tions only in their diet.* (2) Kdop(mtsttism~an 
established ami invariable habit during a prolonged 
period or during Ilia whole of the parasite’8 life. 
This is called ‘ktiitinnary’ eclopamsitism in the 
translation of Lenekart’s great work, hub the term 
hardly suggests the idea. ‘These parasites either 
through all their developmental stages on the 
lost, or aL hist lead an independent existence under 
ft form more or loss diHerenl from that of the adult.’ 

13) JCn dap ft ) 'uxHhm , in which the parasite are dur¬ 
ing a great part of their life, and almost invari¬ 
ably during tlieir maturity, ‘boarders’ within the 
body of tlieir host. Moreover, all the developmental 
singes nre almost never passed through within one 
host, a transference from one kind to another being 
necessary for the completion of the lifc-evelc. Cub 
of endoparasltism there are many varieties. 

The Hosts of Parasites. —Probably no animals, 
except ftonic of the simplest, are free from the 
attacks of parasites. Yet Rome are move liable 
than others—o.g. because they oiler greater in¬ 
ducements to those parciRitically inclined, because 
they are moro aocemhlo, or because they 
eat infected food. Thun, vertebrates are more 
abundantly infested than invertebrates. ‘Man Ims 
tnoro than iifty distinct species of parasites, tlio 
dog and Mi© ox some two dozen each, the frog 
nor Imps twenty.’ ftinne species of mYasito ave 
limited to ono kind of host; thus, the adults of 
Hothrioccphalus touts and Oxyuris rmnieuhivis &ro 
nob known except in man, while Trichina spiralis 
is found in man, pig, mt, dog, eat, ox, &c., and 
Dlstomum kr.ptUic.um in many ruminants and other 
ungulates, in rodents, in the Kangaroo, nml in man, 
Tlio sysloins most infested are tho most accessible 
—vik, the skin and tho alimentary canal, by ccto- 
aiifl end o-parasites respectively} but thoro are no 
organs in which parasites may nob bo harboured. 

Orfyin of the Parasitic I tut it—It is probable 
that most cases of parasitism began gradually. 
Animals found temporary shelter on or m others, 
and the luiliib grew upon them. In some cases 
it might begin fortuitously—o.g. as tho embryos or 
adults wandered or were swallowed; or il"might 
bo a shift saving those which adopted it from 
Home presumed keenness in Urn Htnigglc for exist¬ 
ence ; or it might simply express a sluggish con¬ 
stitution. In many cases, howover, wo can hardly 
doubt that the habit began with tho naturally 
more sluggish females, prompted not by hunger, 
hub hy the impulse to sock some conveniently slid- 
tereil place for the birth of tho young. In fact, 
there nro not a few parasitic female Crustaceans 
whose mates live freely. Of the evolution of 
parasites from free-living ancestors the free stages 
still included in the life-history of most, tho close 
relationships between some free"and some parasitic 
members of the aamo class—c,g. Crustaceans and 
Nematodes—and the frequent occummco of tern- | 
porary parasitism afford mifllcienfc evidence. It is 
also instructive to consider the tlu-co classes of 
Tinbholininthos—Turbo! laviana fFlannvians, &?.)> 
Tremutodcs (Flukes, &c.), ami Cos bodes (Tape¬ 
worms, &c.J—of whoso genetic relationship there 
scorns little doubt; tlio Tnrbollariaus arc almost all 
free-living; tlio Ticmalodcs are mostly external, 
bv\t sometimes internal parasites; the Oestocles are 
all end optimal tic. 

Life-history of Nndopara sites. —Most ondonnra- 
si tic animals have an evontEiri lifo-hintory. They 
are nob always parasites, or they fire not always 
parasites within the same kind of host. Most of 
them lira at sonic timo free; many of them have 
some sorb of metamorphosis. But, as tlieir life- 
histories arc very various, they do not, readily admit 
of being summed up in general statements, 


Let us begin, however, with the adult sexual 
animals. In this state they arc always almost; para¬ 
sitic, partly because rich copious diet, warmth, and 
relative quiescence favour reproductive maturity ; 
partly be can so many probably began tlieir parasitic 
career .at the reproductive period, when shelter and 
readily attained food were specially advantageous; 
mitlv because it is nob likely tliat animals which 
uul become parasitic would relinquish this habit 
in adult and mature life. In fact, with the excep¬ 
tion of some tliread-worms (Gordius, Mevinis, frc.) 
and some Jew insect* (ichneumon-flies, gad-flies, 
&c.) which arc parasitic in tlieir youth and free as 
adults, it is generally true of parasitic animals 
that the eggs are produced, fertilised, and deposited 
in the parasitic stage. In regard to the iepro- 
| daction it should be noted (1) that the fertility is 
often enormous, /or a tapeworm may produce 
42,000,000 eggs, and a female thread-worm 64,000,000 
in a year; (2) that in those cases whore the female 
alono is parasitic fertilisation may take plncc 
ho fore parasitism linn begun; that otherwise it 
occurs within the hotly ot the host: that Trcma- 
tod.es and Ccstodes are hermaphrodite and .some¬ 
times fertilise themselves; (3) that in tapeworms 
the fixed ‘licacl’ buds off a long chain of joints, 
each of which is sexually complete, becomes even¬ 
tually distended wiLh eggs and embryos, and is 
liberated singly or along with others from the 
, intestine of live host. 

Tlio eggs or embryos of the parent cnclopatasito 
usually pass from the host along with the excreta, 
and 1 them aro no intestinal worms, at least among 
tho typical and constant parasites, whose "embryos 
'come*to maturity near tiie parent; or, in other 
words, tli ore are none which pass their whole life- 
cycle in one locality. 1 Some of the embryo* are 
locomotor—c.g, those of the Uvcvdluke and of 
Jiot/moct'phalus tot us, which are active migra¬ 
tory ; others are passively carried along with food 
mid drink into now hosts. There the embryos 
rarely become or remain quiescent, hut wander 
from the food-cantd through the tissues and organs 
of the host until a fib resting-place is found, lint, 
to state another of LeuckaiTs general conclusions, 

1 the quiescent stage following upon tho wandering 
embryonic stage does nob conclude tho life'history 
of the parasite, which requires, in order to complete 
its development, a radical change in its environ¬ 
ment—in other words, a second migration. 1 . 

But Wfm-e leaving the aa-called intermedia to 
host—which is different from that of the parent or 
that of the adult—-we should notice that within it 
asexual multiplication may occur. Thus, several 
asexual generations characterise that part of a 
livevd Luke’s life during which it sojourns \n a 
water-snail (Liniimm) prior to reaching its final 
or‘definitive’ hast in tho sheep, In other 
the asexual multiplication within, the intermediate, 
host is of a simpler kind, being restricted to buil¬ 
ding, as when the bladder-worm or proscolox of 
Timm echinococcus within ox or man develops 
many ‘beads’ or scoliecs, each of which on being 
transferred to dog or wolf will grow into a tape¬ 
worm. Or there may ho no true multiplication— 
e.g. in the numerous ill adder-worms which form only 
one head, and remain quiescent until the hftfcfc 
happens to be devoured by another, within which 
the 1 head ’ of the bladder-worm may bud of! an 
ailult tapeworm chain. 

Connected with this change of host there are 
two main problem*: (1 ) How is the change effected? 
(2) how did this extension of the life-history to two 
distinct hosts arise? In regard to the modes of 
transference, it will be enough to give two illustra¬ 
tions. Tho youliver-fluke actively migrates 
fvcm a water snail and from the water, encysts 
on stems of grass, ami is then eaten hy a sheep, 
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Protozoa. 

Ilhlropoilu, 

Grcgarluldu. 

Infusoria. 

A fuw para si lie. 

All parasitic. 

A few mroHltlc—c.g. 
Ichthyoplithlriia. 

Opallim. 

Ama’&rt coli In mail. 

In nil sorts or animals; ComMzum 
oid/ome hi man. 

OntHlde Aaltos. 

In nub of frog. 

In largo InlcnUno of man. 

Usually hitracellulur paramlea 
(luring liart of life, A few 
occur within 11 ii> hlood-ucllH of 
birds, roptllen, Ac, 

BPONtikS. 

Coalcnloratap 

‘ Mcsozoa . 1 

Probably none hi strict sen so, 

Vary rare Instances: 

Memisnkl Chmuim (Cunoctantfui) 
pmtsUlcH* 

Can (art (G'uJioobodAn.) octoiiario. 

Tin IlydroM Pofyprxlium hjjttrl- 
fwm Is In oiio stage parasitic. 
All pavcisltlc, 

In nuotlier Jlcdusold, fferyonfu 
propose fd faffs, 

111 the bull of tho Mcdimohl 
Turrltopslfl. 

On tho ovnof Uioflterlol (Mdpen- 
scr ruthenus), 

Or Unmeet Ida (Ilhopulurn), in a 
brllllc-Klar (Anphinta squu* 
uifthOj In a Ncineitenn worm 
(hbfcirs htdcua), 1) ley pin him 
(Dlcyema) in emtlo-Ash. 

Oil mm Imres hi oyslor-HliHlrt, Ac., 
and casen of commoimllsm are 
locorded, 

A Mndusa (Jlfifroriw) on Mm nreh 
of the pelugio Oasleropnil 
rhylllvhoo, and the lieipmui 
occurrence of a Hea-nneinono on 
a hermit-crab Jtlusliato com- 
nmnsullsm. 

These forms mo pill nips yory 
prlmltivu, perhnpH vary degen¬ 
erate, warm-typos. 

1 Woumb . 1 

(Turbollarta {Plan- 
nrlariH, Ac.), 

Tr c m d toil n 
< (Flukes, Ac.). 

Oestodn (Tape- 

l. worms, Ac.). 

Nomortcans (Rib¬ 
bon-worms), 

Nematode 
(Thread-worms). 

Acnnthocoplmla. 

OIuq top min 
(hilstlo-bcarlug 
worms), 

IIlrudlnGn 

(I/fioeltcg), 

Roll fern. 

Mostly Tret-livSng ; a few genera 
arc parasitic; 

All pains 1 tic, many oxltrnnlly, 
aim usually on one host. 

Many internally, and Hunt re¬ 
quiring two hosts. 

All pauiiiltlc; Llm mature sexual 
forms In vertebral,os, except In 
tiic ease of Areliigclos, whlnh 
bom ones mature In tho fresh¬ 
water won n Tublfox. 

Almost all rpce-llvlng. 

Mnlucolukl In. 

Many pamsltfc; many free, In 
mail occur vlfioirhi lumbriooidesj 
Oxyu ris «rw (cid« ri$. Fi larln 
sanguinis Itominia, Filar kt tnni- 
Iwensfa, 'JWc/iiwi QpimMi, &c. 

TJm class Includes ono genus 
(Kolilunrliynohus), cud (bln la 
parasitic. 

Almost nil free-living. Throe nr 
four marine forms nro parasitic. 

MyzosloinliUn are eetoparnHltlu 
mid form gnlla, 

Must nro cctoparasltlo (the rest 
wandering carnivores), 

Mostly free-living, a few parasitic 
—e,g, Bel son. 

Albert in. 

Gmflllln in marl ini molluscs. 

Anojilmllum in or cm llolotlm- 
rlans. 

Kspedally on (lshos, 

Tho grab usually a mollusc, tho 
hc coml simic vertebral 0. 

All sorts of vertebra leu contain 
both .stages, the adult a la tlio 
gut, the immature forms usu¬ 
ally In the flesh. Hut; tho tin- 
mature stages have also been 
found In somo iiioIIuhch, Ar- 
tli ropuds, and worms. 

Two occur on cm bn. 

In bivalves. 

Tho majority In the digestive 
tract of vertebrates; but they 
may be turns fur ml from a 
luwer host to n higher—c,g. 
from Insect to mammal, 

llch. proteus lives as adult In pllcc, 
&o. p In youth In Ilia lunnlil- 
pod (ftimmariM pukr.v; Ikh, 
antjusiatus of perch fir tho 
Isopod Asellus, Kch. glgita 
occurs In tho pig. 

The minute males of Honcllla 
mid llnmluglu 11 vc within the 
females. 

On Crlnoldfl. 

On moll uses, JIhIh' 9, amphibians, 
Ac, 

On crustacean Nchalla, 

In earthworm and slug 

c MonogmlcMo. , 

* 1>Igone Lie.’ 

Two hosts nro requlsite lo com* 
plain lha llfc-liistoiv of the 
parasite, 'J'hu dual host usu¬ 
ally devours Urn intermediate 
mm. 

Tho llfij-lil«torli‘H nro often very 
complex, nml may Include' ru- 
tarnation ofgLmoraUom, Jinny 
infeHt plants, 

RraiiPhtohrlelln, whleli Home rank 
uniting (•liietiipodH, Is imrasltic 
oil fiesli-wilier eniyllsli, 

Tills family pi nimbly io])]e«enls 
CluelojHMlri ilegeumitcil by 
pamsIliKiu, 

In immy, limvnvnr, llin eolo- 
parasiUsm Is very touipomry. 

ElUIlNODEtUlATA.. 

Kune parasitic. 



A&turopoiu. 

Crustaceans. 

Tutors, 

Aradmldn. 

There nro many parasites among 
Couupodn—o.g. 

Climulra&m Utils, 

Cnligim. Lennon. 

Among ClrripeiUn—o.g. 
Bncoulliin. 

Among 1 HupDilii— c.g. 

IJnpynn and EnLon 1 sens. 

Tho vast majority arc ivco-llvlng, 
but cctupmasltUm is illus¬ 
trated by 

lilid-lire (Mnlloplmga), 

Lien (Pnlicnlldm). 
Btrepsijitern. 

{Many are parasitic on plants.) 
Endnpnrasitlsm by the Inrvni uf 
Icliuonnion-IUcs. 

Gild-flies, 

The nuijorlly are freed lying, but 
parasitism is Illustrated by 
LhigiiiLtulhift 
< pen las toimim ). 
lJy some Acnrlim (mitoa). 

Usually on skin, gills, &c. of 
Ashes. 

Ilencatli tho tall of crabs, 

On fishes, 

J- Mostly on birds and mammals. 
In beos uud wasps. 

In oilier timed a. 

In nmmuialH, cattle, horses, Am. 

Eiubryu in rabblL; adult In 
froulal sinuses of <log and wcilf, 

JbUUulonun, Surenpton 

(iLcli-initu), In shhi of man, Ac. 

These lUnatmto (ft) many gradeu 

of pfirasltlsin—lempnrnry, peri¬ 

od Ut, ihorouglily estaidmVed, 
and (b) convsptmdiiifl guides 

of degeneration. 

Tlio femnlps only are pliasltle, 
the nmles iruu, 

With ULMo 1 rare in adult of 
Arachnid appearauee, 

MOLLUHIU, 

AH free-living, except a few 
dnsfcrnporls, 

7i’nJ<Jconc?w wirabilis, 

Eullina mid Sty lifer. 

Williin ITolufcliurlan Bynapla. 

On or in various EchhiuduruiH. 



VuivrnoiiATA... 


'Plic lingflslica (Myxhmldci) nro They lire flnhl to cat their way 
the only parasitic vertebrates, into ends nml oilier fishes, 
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Hera, and in boihq other cases, tho migration is in 
part active. On the other hand, the bladder-worm 
of the pip lies quite passive in the muscles or con¬ 
nective tissue of that animal, and cannot reach its 
filial host unless ‘ measly * pork be oaten by man. 
Here, anil in most other cases, the migration is 
passivo. The .second problem is very difficult. Is 
the host in which the adult is found the primitive 
host, and has that of the immature stages been 
intercalated ? or is the intermediate host really the 
primitive one in which the animals used to become 
mature, while the final host represents a secondary 
prolongation of the 1 ife-history ? Leuckarb ex¬ 
presses himself unconditionally in favour of the 
second theory that ( bho in termed into hosts were 
originally tlio truo definitive carriers, which for¬ 
merly brought their intestinal worms to sexual 
maturity, but have since bccouio merely interme¬ 
diate, because the development of tlio parasites 
Iuih extended itself over a greater number of stages 
in the course of further dill or on tic turn.* 

The Jihmronmc.nt of Parasites.— It is at present 
debated (see TlMMSiilTY) whether the precise in- 
llucnceH exorcised on parasites by their hosts are 
transmissible or not. but it can hardly ho doubted 
that tlio habits ami surroundings of parasites have 
been somehow inlluenlial in their evolution. It is 
cortnin that individual parasites may vary in 
diilbront parts of the body and in dillbronb hosts, 
and it is admitted by afl that parasites exhibit 
' adaptations * Lo their life and surroundings, It is 
thoreforo important to tako account of Lho precise 
relations between host and parasite. ICcfcopamaifces 
will experience mechanical mlluoncas due to the 
movements of thoir heavers, bhoy will often bo 
carried from one locality to another, they will 
sometimes sham in the warmth of thoir hosts, they 
usually find abundant food, and they aro often not. 
only sheltered but sedentary. Endopavasitca will 
oqierionoo pressure from tlio tissues in which they 
lie, or from the peristaltic movoments of tlio food- 
canal in which bhoy aro lodged; their immediate 
environment usually involves confined space, scant 
oxygon, considerable warmth, and total darkness; 
they will bo aflocled by abundant ami rich nutri¬ 
tion, by surrounding gasc9 and juices, anil by their 
frequently sedentary life. Now it in at least a 
plausible theory that tlio usual absence of sense- 
organs in endoparasitCH is duo to the uusbimulating 
character of tlio environ men t, which has caused 
them to degenerate, ami this view is partly con¬ 
firmed by the occasional occurronce of sense-organs 
in tlio larvin alone, and by the facts that locomotor 
apponilagcs are absent or much reduced in the 
adults of many fixed ecloparasitie crustaceans, 
becauso they liavo gone out of use; that a food- 
canal is absent in many endoparosites, partly 
because the superficial absorption of complex sur¬ 
rounding juices loft it functionlcHS; that lho pas-, 
sivifcy or many is increased by living in surround¬ 
ings iu which tlio respiratory processes must bo 
very sluggish; or that the prolific reproduction— 
especially perhaps the budding growth of tape¬ 
worms—is in part duo to the abundant and yet 
stimulating nutrition. 

Effects of Parasites on their Hosts. —In the 17th 
and lath centuries tlio injurious clleefcs of parasites 
wero much exaggerated. All sorts of diseases, 
including many which we now know to bo asso¬ 
ciated with Bacteria, were said to bo due to ‘ worms,’ 
and physicians gravely discussed 1 An mors natit - 
ralts sit substantia verminosa ?' As accurate diag¬ 
nosis began to bo less unusual, a strange reaction 
in favour of parasites found many supporters. In¬ 
testinal worms wore called *fcho goal angola and 
unfailing helpers of children/ and wero said lo aid 
digestion and even development. Bub since the 
middle of the 19 bh century, when the experimental 
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study of parasites began in earnest, a knowledge of 
the various injuries which parasites may do, to 
man and to domesticated animals at least, lias 
become more and more precise and complete. Only 
a fcw r illustrations need Ijq given. Numerous large 
parasites wilt certainly diminish the nutritive 
supplies of their host; large bladder-worms and the 
like press upon adjacent organs, cause obstructions, 
and give rise to many troubles ; the movements 
and migrations of parasites within the body of thoir 
host produce pain and inflammation, and may even 
result iu tlio perforation and destruction of im¬ 
portant organs. Even ex torn al parasites may do 
considerable dam ago; witness those crustaceans 
which occur beneath tlio tails of crabs, and some¬ 
times cltcct the virtual castration of their hosts. 
On the other hand, there are many less important 
parasites whose effects are very slightly if at all 
injurious, lb is a question of much practical im¬ 
portance how the endoparasites which infest man 
find thoir way to their host, but ns details will 
he given in suck articles as TAmvomi and 
TniGHiftA, it is enough bore to say that food in 
which parasites are known tn lurk should ho in¬ 
spected, cleaned, and sufficiently cooked. 

Historical .—Most of the ancient ancl mcdiieval 
naturalists and physicians who expressed any 
opinion on such matters believed that parasites 
wero spontaneously generated within the bodies 
of thoir hosts. It was not till the 17th century, 
when Swammerdam and Redi showed bow maggots, 
lice, &c. developed from eggs, that the belief in 
qenemtio cequivoca began to lie seriously disputed. 
It was gradually replaced by the theory that para¬ 
sites cnine from without, that, ceasing to be free- 
living, they ontored the bodies of oilier animals and 
were there modified. But this conclusion w T as 
too hastily leaped at, ami no cam was taken to 
prove that tho free-living forms in question did 
roally develop into parasite.'*. In many cases, 
indeed, it was soon shown that fcliev did not, and 
fcliis disappointing result helped Pallas and others 
in the latter part of the 18th century to recognise 
rightly that parasites were propagated like other 
animals by means of eggs. They concluded, 
however, that these eggs wero more or less 
directly carried from one host to another, there 
to develop into the original form, while wg know 
that tlio lifo-historyof parasites is rarely so simple; 
nor was there move than a slight warrant for 
another favourite idea that young animals inherited 
parasites from their mothers. At the beginning of 
the 10th century tho helminthologists, such as 
ItudolpM and Bvcmser, wero very active and greatly 
extended the list of known parasites, but the Hfe- 
historiefl remained a puzzle, and many naturalists 
relapsed into a belief in spontaneous generation. 
The increasing use of the microscope led t-o most 
important results: iu 1831 Mehlis discovered the 
Infusorian-like embryo of certain flukes; Von 
Siebolil (1832) dctccied the six-hooked embryo 
within Lbe still imlibeiutcd ova of the tapeworm; 
Eschvichfc (1841) compared bho life-history of in¬ 
ternal parasites fco that of ichneumon-(lies and bot¬ 
flies ; St oe tin trap (1842) published his famous essay 
on alternation of generations; Von Sicbold (1843- 
50) and Van Beneclen (1819-50) worked out the 
metamorphoses of several parasitic worms; Kitchen- 
meistcr (1853), Louckart (1856), and others showed 
experimentally how infection with larval stages 
resulted in the development of adult parasites. 
The foundations of modern helminthology were 
thus laid, and we have now a vastly increased 
knowledge of the number of parasites, a precise 
acquaintance until tlio life-history aiul migrations 
of somo of tho most important, a scientific system 
of medical diagnosis and treatment, mid some 
realisation of the general biology of parasitism. 
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PARASITIC DISEASES 


Kqo AsHJAKIS, HOT, UOTIIHlOOKL'IlATAlFi, COM MF! NHA LI SM, 
Cohn- Ins wore, HkchJnjiuation, Knvjuom.ment, Fjhii- 
j.oomi:, JTi.uk n, (Jallb, Giieoabimid/v, UuixisA-wonar, 
IIag, Lbkoii, Louse, Mitf, Tapeworms, Thread¬ 
worms, TurciriNA; ftlso Loiiclcart, Parasite)i den TlfeiwAcn 
(2d otl. 1881 et mf .; trims. by Iloylo, vol, i, Ktlin. 189(5); 
Kiiolumnudster, Pamzilai drs Mtnschai (2d oil. 1878; 
trail a. lluy tiooicty) ; Cobbold, PamsUes (187b) » Van 
Humidon, Fee# hikstinaax (Pavia, 1HC8), Animal Pam- 
siUa and Messmates (Inter. So, Kories, Loud. 187(5); Von 
Linsfcow, Compendium dcr Hclmintholoyic {187 $); Monies, 
L at Parttsites tic I'llomnic (1898), 

Parasitic diseases comtibiifco an importcuitf 
sub-group in tho accepted classification of Disease 
(q.y.), In these diseases cor tain inorliiil conditions 
arc induced by the presonca of aniimils or vege¬ 
tables which have found a place of subsistence 
within some tissue or organ, or upon some surface 
of the body of man or other uni nulls. PlnnLs 
arc not exempt from disorders of this nature 
(see Parasitic 1 Plants). The forms of animal 
life giving rise in parasitic diseases are described in 
articles on Asonvis, Cestoid Worms, Plea, (hiiuea- 
worm, Iteli, Lice, Noma thulium, , Strongyhis, Tape¬ 
worms, ThrewLworma, Tick, Trichina, &c. 

The vegetable organisms which are associated 
with special diseases are almost all of microscopic 
size, and theiefove, though their effects are of much 
greater importance than those of animal parasites, 
they are us yet much loss perfectly understood. 
Certain minute fungi have long been recognised 
as the causes of discuses in tho skin and mucous 
membranes; Pnvus, Pityriasis versicolor, Ring¬ 
worm, Thrush (q.v.). It was shown in 1801 by 
Carter Limb a serious disease of the foot which 
occurs in India (Marturii-foot, fungus-foot, ifce.) is 
line to the presence of a fungus; and in 1877 what 
is now called Actinomycosis (q.v,) was put in tho 
earne category, 

Rut the most important and interesting of ilia 
vegetable parasites mo those belonging’ to llio 
Ken izruny cotes or Raclcim (q.v,),. whose study has 
assumed such prominence that it is now almost 
an independent science ( Uacleriology). The rela¬ 
tions of these organisms to their host are much 
more intimate than in the enso of the larger para¬ 
sites, and the problems presented by the diseases 
associated with thorn are consequently much moro 
difficult of solution ; but in some cases tho parasitic 
nature of these diseases 1ms been completely estab¬ 
lished. Analogy makes iL probable that some day 
all 4 specific febrile diseases’ will hiivo tn bo in¬ 
cluded in this group, See CrisitM Theory, 

Parasitic Plants are those which, iniablo to 
nouridi themselves, prey upon other plants or 
animals; becoming attached, they gain access to 
tho tissues of their host find feed upon its juices. 
They arc moro or less dogoneraLo, according to tho 
extent of their parasitism. Any climbing plant 
is so far a parasite, but, not drawing any nourish¬ 
ment from its liosfc, merely using it as a support, 
it cun live without it, and is perfect in all its parts. 
Many parasites liavo probably developed from midi 
plants. Tho mistletoe, on the other hand, lias no 
roots in the ground; its seed is left by a bird 
upon an apple or an oak tree, to which, when it 
begins to grow, it becomes attached by means of 
special organs called bans to via, which act as roots 
and enable it to draw crude sap, water, and salts 
from its host, and having green leaves it can absorb 
carbonic acid fiom tho air, and elaborate food for 
its tissue*. In llm caso of tho dodder, again, which 
begins life as an independent plant, tho seed ger¬ 
minates underground; whim the young plant machos 
the surface it fastens upon some host, twining 
round it, Rending its hausboria deep into Lho tissues, 
and drawing all its nourishment from them ; it bears 
no green leaves, but only llowers* while tho part in 


the ground (lien. In the llnfllmaoom, a foreign 
order, remarkable for the si'/e of the flu worn of some 
of its genera, the degradation has gone still further, 
ami the whole plant consists of luuistoria, a lamb¬ 
like muss of tisHiio half formed by the host, mid 
the llnworn. There are some parasites which am 
attached U» the rents instead <>l the stems of their 
hosts—o.g. Yellow Rattle, Cow-wheal, Eyobriglil. 
The attachment by Llio hailstorm is always remark¬ 
ably intimate; their tissue* are always joined to Mm 
corresponding ones of the host, often in Midi a way 
that it is (lillioult to say to which plant they belong. 
The ovnks of many pumsU.es iwo rudimentary, Llm 
embryo is small and wiLhout chlorophyll; in eases 
of advanced parasitism it may even produce no 
leaves. There are pam«itin genera in many orders — 
e.g. Uoraltoibiza in the Orcludoie, (hiseuta in ('on- 
volvnlncoie, Orobrunohc in Lahialillone, Monutrnpa 
in Pyrolacmc. The Lorauthiuw, of which is Yiseum 
the mistletoe, the IJahtnophnmie, and tlm Kanin- 
Inccm arc bunilies of doubtful afUnity. Nearly 
all these punishes have a marked preference for a 
particular species of host, and they are all dower¬ 
ing plants. Rut there are many nthem; two whole 
classes, Mm bacteria and the Fungi, are either para¬ 
sitic or, what is much the mum thing, saprophytic. 
—i.e. dependent upon decaying organic matter for 
food. The bacteria have animals as Llieir hosts, 
and ejiuso in them many diseases, the species lining 
often recognised by Um disease. \Vlnm they am 
saprophytic they cause fernumlutiun and niifiu- 
faotion. The Fungi are many of them a trouble in 
agriculture, causing corn, hop, and vine mildew, 
potato disease (bog Pi .a NTs, Disk asks oi>), ami 
also salmon disease; others, like the mushroom, 
are saprophytes. Allied to parasitism is Symbiosis 
(q.v.), a sort of mutually arranged parasitism for 
the benefit of both par Lion j us in the case of Llm 
Lvvdvuw., wh\cA\ wf Algw, vvwA «\ 

partnership. 

Parntoluhlin. Koo Toluiiun. 

Paray«lo*H101ltnl 4 a town in the French do- 
partiiLuiit of Saune-eL-Loire, <18 miles by mil W. by 
N, of Mfieou, celebrated for its chapel, in which 
Mary Ahienque (d. 1 (500) believed herself to have 
had "a vision of tho Saviour, now the nbjocl of 

I n I grim ages- by the confraloniilies of Llm Snored 
I curt (q.v,). Pop, 8201). 

Parens Roe Fatk 

I’nrrbilh, a town of Mnklonbiirg-Kehwnrin, 
28 miles K Ik of Kchweriiu hop. 1)72(1. 

Parchment ( Fr. jamhcmin^ Hat. pvrffHmv.na, 
through (Ji\ from Petf/cuUrnt), At a very early 
period the skins of animals wore used for writing 
upon. Some authors who have written on tlm 
subject of ancient willing materials think that 
Mm king of Pcrgnnins brought tho art of making 
mrchinunL to perfection through PLolemy Epiphanes 
laving prohibited tlm exportation of papyrus from 
Egypt. The Rum aim appear to luvvo written chiefly 
on papyrus, and this pniclicm was continued in Italy 
till about the IOLh century, but parchment was also 
used; and from that time till ordinary paper be¬ 
came available, in tho Mill century parchment was 
almost the only material employed (sen Val.ko- 
uuahiy, Papkii). To a limited extent wax tablets 
and leaden plates were writlon upon us late as tiny 
Mth and loth centuries, and some id theso are 
noscvvetl ab Florence. Koine of Llio earliest printed 
ionics were done on vellum (a name migmnlly 
given to n. parchment, made of calf-skin), and 
on a specially line n utility of Ibis subs tun ee, made 
from the sj<ins of calves' prematurely born, somo 
of tho bust of the early mimalum ])ortmils were 
painted. Ordinary parchmout is chiefly made of 
sheep-skins, but those of calves aud goiiU avu 
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also used. Pino parchment and vellum are pre- 
pa rod from tho Aldus of kids, lambs, and young 
efilve.H, A coarser parchment for drumheads, tam¬ 
bourines, &c. is manufactured from the skins 
of male goats, wolves, and calves. A nuouliar 
kind is made from asses’ skin, and for liookoiniloiV 
use a parchment is soinetiinOH prepared from pig- 
hid i). Tho early stages in the manufacture of 
parchment arc the same as for Leather (q.v.). 
After 1 using unhaired ami cleaned, the skins are 
stretched evenly upon a stout wooden frame called 
u horse. The llc-sh side of the skill is lirst gone over 
with a double-edged semicircular knife (llcshing- 
tiidl) to remove adhering particles of flesh. AVifcli 
tho fleshitig-tool inverted, to prevent any cutting 
of Um epidermis, the other side of the akin is then 
scraped to remove dlrbnml to squeezo out some of 
the absorbed water, For some purposes for which 
stout parchment is required tho skin is now merely 
allowed to dry on the frame, no further trcntinoiit 
being required. Put fmo parch in cut for writing or 
drawing upon, some of which is made from split 
skins, is sprinkled over with sifted chalk on the 
lies)] side and rubbed smooth with a Hat surface of 
pumice-stone. Tho grain side of the skin also is 
nibbed over with pumice, hut no chalk is used. Jn 
these operations great care requires to be taken nob 
to fray the siiriaeo, and cortntn precautions are 
necessary during tho drying of the parchment. 
Any considerable roughness or unequal thickness is 
removed by tho skin being again scraped and 
pumiced. r „ f . , i ... 

VhiGETA.niiE Pauciiment,— 1 Tins substance, winch 
excited much interest and curiosity when it was 
first introduced, was patented hy Mr W, E. Gnino 
in 1853 (no. of specification, 283d), It is made by 
dipping ordinary unshed paper for nfuw seconds m 
coneci i trated sulphuric acid mixed with one-half its 
volume of waiter, and thou quickly removing all 
trace of Lho acid. The mixture is allowed to cool 
before being used. This simple treatment produces 
a lemtivkaldc change in the paper. It acquires, a 
parch in cm t-liko texture; turns translucent, csjmoi- 
ully when thin ; and becomes about live tunes 
stronger than ordinary paper. Vegetable parch¬ 
ment is also impervious to water, but is rendered 
soft and limp when dipped into it. The acid pro¬ 
duces a molecular change in the Cellulose (q.v.) or 
which paper consists. A solution of chloride of 
zinc acts on paper in a similar way. In the manu¬ 
facture of vegetable parchment a roll of paper is 
by a mechanical arrangement pulled through a vat 
containing tho sulphuric acid (tho time of immer¬ 
sion being from live to ton seconds for thin paper), 
next through water, then through a weak solution 
of ammonia, ami once more through water. It is 
afterwards passed through felt-covered rollers, and 
thou calendered. Hlout mmUUe.s of vegetable 
parchment have been used for book-covers and for 
writing deeds upon. Thin sheets of it servo as a 
convenient material for tracing designs, plans, &c. 
But it is now cliiofly employed for covering jars of 
preserves and for like purposes. 

Pnrdoc, Julia, horn at Beverley in 1806, 
published poems and a novel in hor fifteenth year, 
and Trails and Traditions of Portugal in 1833. A 
visit to Constantinople in 1830 led to her City of 
the Sultan, ItomntiM of the Harem, and Beauties of 
the Jhtsnhonm. Sho next visited Hungary, ami 
wrote The City of the Magyar, and a novol, Jan 
JUinqarian Castle (1812). A series of works den] 
with French history —Louis X1Y. and the Court of 
France (1817), The Court and Feign of Pmn&s J, 
(1819), The Life of Mary de Medecis (1852; new 
ed. 1801), A Pilgrimage vi Paris, and Fpisodcs of 
French History ‘(1859). Others of her numerous 
works tiro The Confessions of a Pretty H oman , 
Flics in Amber, The Jado us Wife, llcyiuald Lyle, 


Lady Arabella , and The Thousand and One Days. 
She received a pension of TlOO in 1859, and died 
20th November 1802, 

Pardon, in Law, is the remission of^the penalty 
inllicted on an olleniler who lias been tried and non- 


rucuiyijtg iiu ihjviuu* jiiiswu imgy lu j^ibuvu, 
where, through the inevitable imperfection of all 
laws, individual cases or nlfcntea seem to he visited 
with loo severe a penalty. The power to grant 
pardons has usually in all monarchical stales been 
regarded ns the prerogative of the sovereign; in 
England a law of 1536 (Jlonry YJ1I.) expressly 
denies to any other than tho king the power to 
pardon or remit treasons or felonies, Jn republican 
com lines the people is sovereign, blit the paid oiling 
power is usually delegated to the head of the execu¬ 
tive government for the time being. The united 
SLatcs cons tiluLion gives the power to tho president 
to grant reprieves or pardons for offences against 
the United SLatcs, except in cases of impeach¬ 
ment ; and in all but seven of Hie slates of the 
Union the fcaino power is conferred on the governor, 

In Florida tho pardoning power is vested in the 
governor, the justices of'the supreme court, and 
attorney-general, or a major part of them; in 
Louisiana the governor pardons only on the te- 
cmimeudation of the lieutenant-governor, the 
attorney-general, and the presiding judge of the 
court which tried tho case—hut only the general' 
assembly may pardon in cases _ of impeachment 
and treason; in New Hampshire and Vermont 
the governor exercises* the power with the aid of 
flic executive council ; and in Now Jersey, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania tlioro nro bourils of pardons—in 
New Jersey fisc hoard consists of the governor, 
the chancellor, and eix judges of tlio comt of 
errors and appeals, In Britain pardon mav also 
be granted hy the supremo authority of the House 
of Commons; Acts of Indemnity (q.v.) arc practi¬ 
cally giants ol pardon. The s-ovuruigns power nr 
pardon is at all time* limited. Thus, he cannot 
pardon certain offences spccilied hy Jaw (21 Leo. 
HI. chap. d9, excludes the power to pardon con- 
vietioiifj for foinis of SubMtli-breaking) i die 
Icin^ cannot pardon in a matter of private, as 
opposed to public, wiong, though fines may be re¬ 
mitted in such oases. Tho endurance of the 
penalty is said to work out a constructive pardon; 
and the ellect of pardon, constructive or other, is 
to put the oil end cr legally in tho position of an 
innocent man, so that lie may proceed at law 
against any one who thereafter calls him traitor 
or felon, lint civil rights arc not overridden by 
pardon; the injured person may recover dniimgeB 
from a pardoned ollbnder. Jn modern tunes the 
crown’s prerogative is delegated, the crown noting 
not personally but on the representation of the 
home secretary, the aecrotaiy for ,Scotland, and llic 
lord-liontenant in Ireland. Tho pardon Js by war- 
van b under the Great S cal, or under the Bigmniaimal 
countersigned hy a secretary of slate, ±o those 
who have been unjustly convicted, their innocence 
being subsequently proved, not merely is a free 
pardon granted, but compensation may ako> be , 
allowed (see iMMUHONailSMT). A notable case 
of a free pardon long after the ccmlemmt on is 
(hat of the Earl of SunclonuM (q.v.). bee also 

INDULGENCE. 

Pardubit/, a town of Ilohemiiu, on U»o ldt 
bank of the Elbe, 55 miles hy mil E. of I ‘ague, 
lias a fine lGth-coiituiy cnufclo. Pop. 10,2JJ. 

Part*! Amdkoise, the fatlicsr of modern surgery, 
ms born about tbs beginning of tlie tOlli ecnt o, 
at Laval, in tbs Francis detriment of 
ws trained at tlie lMtol Dion of Pw». wul 1,1 
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153G ns surgeon joined the army starting for Italy. 
In n later campaign lio iinproveil the mode of treats 
moub of gunshot wounds, which had up to this 
time been of the most barbarous kind—ntinioly, 
cauterisation with boiling oil. It was during this 
campaign Uuit lie substituted ligature of the arteries 
for cauterisation with a mMiob iron after amputa¬ 
tion- Many other imporUiub improvements in 
surgery woro introduced by him at this time. In 
September 1552 ho was appointed mngeun to King 
Jluiiry II., and afterwards to Charles IX. ami 
Homy IU. lie died at Paris, December 22, 1590. 
Ilis writings, of which the principal was Cinq Liwea 
tic Ghlrurgic (LjG 2), have exorcised a great influence 
on tho practice of .surgery in all countries, Sec his 
Life by Paul mi or (Paris, 1884). 

Paregoric* or Paiusgoiug Elixir (from the 
Gr. purcooruios, 1 ftoothitig*}, the Compound Tine- 
ture of (famnkor of the British Pharmacopoeia, con¬ 
sists of an aieoholicjsolution of opium, benzoic acid, 
camphor, and oil of anise, every fluid ounce con¬ 
taining 2 grains each of opium and benzoic acid, 
ami 1J grains of camphor. This preparation is 
much used both by tlio profession and the public. 
In doses of from 80 io GO drops it is an excellent 
remedy for thoelmnuc win tor- couch of old people, 
tlio opium diminishing the bronchial secretion ami 
the sensibility of the pulmonary mucous membrane, 
while Iha benzoic acid and oil of anise act as slimn- 
luting expectorants,. It has also been found useful 
in chronic rheumatism, and, especially in the case 
of children, to relievo slight pains in'tlio stomach 
and bowels. 

PiU'Clra-IJrava, a lofty climbing slmib in. 
habiting the fmestsor Peru and Brazil, which bears 
hunches of oval berries resembling grapes. Tlio 
botanical source was for some time obscure, but 
il> is now known that tlio plant yielding the root 
of commerce is the Ghondmlenth'on Itmcntosiun 
{oril. Mcirispermueeaj). The plant lias a long branch¬ 
ing woody root, of a yollowUh to greenish brown 
colour internally, and this has attained consider¬ 
able reputation in medicine. Tlio root conluins a 
hitter principle, and is used in chronic catarrhal 
a flections of the hlatldor and in calculus. Tlio 
decoction and fluid extract are most usually cm- 
ployed, hub it is sometiinoa given in the simple 
form of powder.—This medicinal root lias boon 
Yufmed, but ommporoily, also to the allied Cimtm. 
pdos pitreira, a climbing shrub of tlio AVesb Indies 
and Mexico, and to tlio Botn/opnis pUitypIiyllu — 
both of which plants liavo roots possessing similar 
properties. 

Piirpllfli, a name given to some of tlmso crusta- 
ccmia lichens winch are used to produce Archil, I 
Cudbear, and Litmus, hut which move strictly 
belongs to one species, Leeanom pareUti, and the 
red or crimson dye prepared Cioiii it. 

Parenchyma, a technical name for that kind 
or vegetable tissue in which Iho component cells 
aru roundUh or polyhedral, touching each other by 
their broad faces, fitting more or less closely, as in 
the green ‘ paliniule-paroiichyiiin’ of the upper part 
or a leaf, or leaving wide in tercel lular spaces, as in 
tlio ‘spongy parenchyma 5 of the lower part. Sco 
Cull, Lbaf. 

Parent mid Child. The legal relation 

between parent and child is ono of tlio incidents 
or^consequences of the volution of husband and 
wue, and flows out of tlio contract of marriage. 

1 he legal is to bo distinguished from the nitlurai 
relation, for two persons may bo by the law of 
nature parent and child, while they tiro not legally 
or'legitimately so. Ilcnco a radical distinction 
exists between natural ov illegitimate and legiti¬ 
mate elukh’Ori, and their legal rights as against 
bheii parents respoctivdy arc very d MoronD. Legiti¬ 
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mate children are the children of two parents who 
tuo recognised us married according to the laws of 
tlio country iu which they arc domiciled at tho liino 
of the birth ; and, according to tlio law of England, 
if a child is illegitimate at the time of tlio birth, 
nothing limb can happen afterwards will over make 
it legitimate, the maxim being ‘once illegitimate 
always illegitimate. 1 In Scotland, on tho other 
hand, a child horn of parents who ware not mar¬ 
ried at the time of the birth is made legitimate by 
their subsequent inlornuirriu^o. For a statement 
of fclic law relating to illegitimate children, see 
the articles Bastard, Affiliation, Liccutima- 
tiojt, and see also Family, Infant. 

As regards the maintenance of tho child, it is 
somewhat singular that, according to tho law of 
England, there is no duly whatever on tho parent 
to support tho child, ami consequently no mode of 
nnforcing mwh maintenance. Thu law of nature 
| was probably considered HuIIideut to h apply the 
| motives which urge a parent to support tho child, 
hht the municipal law of England 1ms not made 
this duty compulsory. This defect was to some 
extent remedied when the Poor Law was mealed 
hy statute hi the reign of Elizabeth : by that law 
parents and children are compollablo to a curtain 
small extent, hut only when Lhov have the ponuiiury 
means to do so, to support Often other, or rather lo 
help the pariah authorities to do bo. But apart 
I from the poor-law statutes there is no legal obliga¬ 
tion on tlie parent to support tho child, nor oil tho 
child to support the parent. Hence it follows that, 
if the cliiLd is found in a destitute stale, and is 
taken up, led, clothed, and ttaved from starvation 
hy a stranger, it is questionable whether buoIi a 
stranger ( 0 an sue tho parent for tho expense, or any 
part of it, however necessary to the aliild’n exist- 
unco. In order to make the lather liable for main- 
Usiuiucti there uvu^t h\ all cohch Iks, uuvilo. wwt 
against him homo contract, express or implied, by 
which lio undertook to pay for such iixpoimo; in 
other words, tho more relationship between the 
naronfc and child [» not of itself a ground of lia¬ 
bility- But whan the child in living in the father’s 
house, it is always held hy a jury or court that 
slight ovidenco is sultieieiit of, at least, rui implied 
promise by tho father lo pay for sncji expenses. 
For example, if tho child order clothes or pro¬ 
visions, and tho father see these iuuso or in process 
of consumption, iL will bo taken that he annulled 
to and adopted the contract, and ro will be bound 
to pay for Llirin. So, if a parent pub a child to a 
boarding-school, very slight evidence of a cumlraeb 
will ho held aulliciont to iix him with liability. 
.Nevertheless, iu strictness of law, it is as necessary 
to prove a contract or agreement on tho part of the 
parent to pay for these expenses as it [h to (lx him 
with liability in respect of any other mat ter. If 
a child bo put under tlio care and dominion of an 
adult person, and tlio latter wilfully neglect or 
refuse lo feed or maintain such child, whereby the 
child dies or is injured, such adult will incur tlio 
penalties of misdemeanour; but this ollVneo does 
not result from the relationship of parent ami child; 
it may arise between an adult and child in any 
circumstances, us where a child is an ummmtieo or 
servant, If a piu’onfc riinR away and deserts bis 
children, leaving them destitute and a bunion rm 
the parish, the overseers are entitled to Hoizo anil 
bull his goods, if any, for the benefit and mainten¬ 
ance of such children; and if tlio parent ho desert- 
ing the children bo able by work or other means to 
support them, snob parent may ho committed to 
orison as a rogue ami vagabond, Not only, there¬ 
fore, is a parent during life not houiul to maintain 
his or hor oliild (with tho above exceptions), hut, 
aifcor the parent's death the executors or other re¬ 
presentatives of the parent, though in possession of 
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funds, are also nob bound. Ifc is true that- if the 
parent (lie inUwtaUi both the mil and personal 
property will go to the children ; hub the parent is 
entitled, if he choose, to disinherit the children, 
arid give away all his property to strangers, pro¬ 
vided lie executo his will in due form, which lie 
may competently do on dcuLh-hed if in possession 
of lain faculties, 

A father has the right to the custody of his child 
until majority at least, as against third parties, 
mul no court will deprive lum of such custody 
except on strong grounds. Whenever the child is 
entitled to property, the court so far controls the 
parent/il right that, if the father is shown to act 
with cruelty, or to ho guilty of immorality, a 
guardian will ho appointed. The court has often 
to decide iu cases of children brought before it liy 
htthciut eorpwti when parties have had the custody 
against the father's will. In such cases, if the 
child is under fourteen, called the age of nurture, 
and the father is not shown to be cruel or immoral, 
the court will order the child to bo delivered up to 
him; hub if the child is above fourteen, or, as some 
say, abovo sixteen, tho court will allow the child 
to choose whore to go, If tho parents separate by 
agreement, no stipulation will be enforced which is 
prejudicial to tho child. In case of divorce or judi¬ 
cial separation the Court of Divorce 1ms power to 
diicol who iH to have fclie custody of tho children. 
Tlio law lays upon fathers the duty of providing 
their children with an elementary education in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and a father luis 
the right, which tho court will not interfere with 
oxcopb on apcinl grounds, to have his children 
educated in nin own religious faith. 

Scotland .—Tho law of parent and child iu Scot¬ 
land differs in some respects from tho law of 
England am! Ireland. In Scotland there is a legal 
obligation on parents and children to maintain each 
other if ablo to do so, and either may sue tho other 
lor aliment ab common law; but this obligalion 
extends only to whafc may be called subsistence 
money, although this does not mean merely relief 
of fclio poor-law authorities, but is hold to vary 
according Lo the social position of the party. As 
regards nil inniulounnco beyond nicva subsist 
once, tho law does not materially differ from that 
of England, and a contract must bo proved against 
tho father before ho can bo held liable to pay. 
The legal liability as between parent ami child is 
qualified in this way by the common law, that if 
a person has both a father and a child living ami 
able to .support him, then the child is primarily 
liable, anil next tho grandchild, after whom comes 
tho father, ami next the grandfather. Not only 
arc parent and child liable to support each other 
while the party supporting is alive, but if bo dies 
his executors are also liable; and this liability is 
not limited by tlio age of majority, bub continues 
during tlio life of tlio party supported. Another 
advantage which a Scotch child has over an English 
child is Lhab tlio father cannot disinherit it-—at 
least so far as concerns his movable property (see 
Lliftl'rnr). With regard to tho custody of children 
in Scotland, tlio rule is that the father is entitled 
to the custody as botwcon him and tho mother. 
Ills right, howover, is nob absolute, bub subject 
to the equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Session, 
winch makes such orders regarding custody as are 
dictabetl by a regard for tlio health, interests, and 
moral education of the child. In actions for separa¬ 
tion or divorce this courb has power to make such 
orders n« are just and proper regarding the custody 
of the children of the spouses, 

By tho Guardianship of Infants Act, 18SG, in¬ 
creased rights wore given to the mothers of lawful 
child von both in England and Scotland, The 
general effect of tho enactment is Lo place the 


mother of children whose father is (lead in a similar 
position bo that which the father would have 
occupied had he been alive in regard to the guar¬ 
dianship. 

United Stales.— The American law closely fellows 
that of England on this head, save in regard to the 
age (usually eighteen) at which women cense to be 
infants, Sue Infant, Age, 

Parhelion. Sec Halos. 

Pariahs is tho Tamil name now generally 
given to tho lowest class of the Hindu population 
of Southern India—tho ‘out-casles’ who do not 
belong to any of tho four castes of the Brahminicnl 
system (the Telugu name is Mcda l the Kanavene 
Holia , tho Malayalim Paliyar }. In the Madras 
rresidency they numbered, in IB81, 4,439,253, or 
15*58 per cent, of the total population, or four 
times as numerous as tlm Brahmans. Presumably 
they represent llie aboriginal race conquered by 
the Sndras themselves a stock vanquished by the 
Vedic peoples, In the 18th century Pariahs were 
slaves to the higher castes; they must still dwell 
in huts outside village bounds, but are frugal, 
plenhurc-loving, and laborious. See Caste.— For 
the Pariah Dog, see Dog. 

Psiri.H, the capital of Prance, and the largest 
city in Europe after London, is situated in 48“ 50' 
N. lab. and 2° 20' E. long., on tho river Seine, 
about 110 miles from its mouth. It lies in the 
niidsb of the fertile plain of the llc-de-Prance, at 
a point to which converge the chief tributaries cf 
tho river, the Yonne, tho Marne, and the Oise. 
These -streams, navigable for the small vessels for¬ 
merly used in commerce, gave it until recent times 
the advantages of a seaport, while tho great trade- 
routes passing along their valleys connected ifc with 
all parts of Franco. lb is still the ccntro of a 
great network of rivers, canals, roads, and rail¬ 
ways; hence its commercial importance, Paris 
has occupied since Ilomau times a constantly 
increasing series of concentric circles. The present 
city is hounded by fortifications—a rampart 
upwards of 22 miles in length, begun in 1340 and 
completed twenty years a f ten van Is. The exten¬ 
sion of the eity boundary to this lino explains 
the increase of population from 1,174,340 in 1850 
to 1,090,741 in 1801; subsequent pop. (1866) 
1,825,274; ( 1831) 2,209,023; and (1886 ) 2,256,050. 
Paris has within the forbid cation h a mean eleva¬ 
tion of about 120 feet, bub it rises in low hills 
north of the Seine, Montmartre (400 feet) and 
Bello villa (320 foot), and south of tho Seine, the 
Montague Sninto Gcnovibvo (1 fiO feet). These 
elevations arc encircled at a distance of from two 
to (ivo miles by an outer range of heights, in¬ 
cluding ’Villejuif, Metulon, St Cloud, ana Monfc- 
Valcrien (650 feet), tlio highest point in the 
immediate vicinity or tlio city. The Seine, which 
enters Paris in the south-east ut Berov, and 
leaves ifc nb Passy in the west, divides tho city 
into two parts, and forma tho two islands of La 
Cifcfi ami St Louis, which are both covered with 
buildings, 

Franco lias longbcon tho most highly centralised 
country in Europe, and Taris oa its heart contains 
a great population of government functiontirics. 
Paris is a city of pleasure, and attracts the 
wealthy from all parts of tho world. These 
wealthy inhabitants make ifc a city of capitalists 
and a great financial centre. The provincial 
universities of Franco have been deprived of tlicir 
attracLion by the schools of Paris, to which dock 
the youth of France, The publishing trade has 
followed the same course. Paris cannot be de¬ 
scribed as a manufacturing town. Its chief and 
peculiar industries produce articles which derive 
their value nob from the cost of the material, 
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but from the skill aiul taste bestowed on thorn public buildings aro builtof a ligUCcoUnii'od lim«- 
by individual workmen. They include jewellery, stone, qluirnwl in the neighbourhood of the oily, 
bronzes, artistic fn mi lure, ami decora live articles easily cut with Llio saw and raivt^l ornmmml- 
known us * articles tie Paris/ In consequence of all) 1 witii the chisel. Yi ith this nuilcvuu Uuvy 
tho intelligence and taste required in tlicir l fades, uro reared in Inigo blocks to a height °* six <n 
the Paris workmen are in many respects superior to seven stories, eaeh Jlnor constituting a distinct 
tiie machine hands of mamifucbumig cities Thu dwelling j access to all the i'oovft in a toueuient 
absence of extreme poverty among them juid their being gained by a conn non stiur, wliinli is usual ly 
welblo-clo appearance strike the English visitor. placed under the charge ol a porter or roncurf/v at 
lie/ ore speaking in detail of the .streets, bento- the entrance. Very ( frequently the tenements 
vards, and planes' or squares of Paris, it is proper surround an open quadrangle, to Which there is a 
to mention that the private houses as well as the spacious entry, the gate oi winch (Lite porlvnovlui'v>) 



is kept by a porLor for tho whole inhabitants of the various places of amusement succeed one another 
several stairs. In these respects, therefore, Paris for miles, their (diameter varying from the height 
aiflers entirely from Loudon ; hr instead of oxtemb of luxury and elegance in flit* western boulevard 
ing rows of small brick buildings of a temporary dos Ilnlions to tlm homely sinijilicity of idio eastern 
kind over vasL spaces, the plan consists of piling boulevard* JiemimarchaiK and St ’Honk Among 
durable houses on the top of each other, and con- the public square* nr pAar.v the most noleworthy 
fining the population to ft comparatively limited is the Place do la Concorde, which conn eels the 
aim. In the groat new streets which were formed Cardens of llie fnilories with the Chumps-Klysfon, 
vn tfoo time of the Emperor TSiipoIeon Ilk this and embraces a magnificent view of some of the 
grineml plan bus been adhered to, lint with this finest buildings and gardens of Paris, In I Ini 
utflbrence, Unit instead of being narrow and centre is the i'linums obnlisk of Luxor, covered over 
crooked they are wide and straight. Among the iLs entire height of 7'I foul with hieroglyphics, lb 
hnefil are the Hue do Kivoli, two miles in length, was brought from Egypt to h'ranee, ami in IMU 
the Hue do la Paix, the line du Faubourg St placed where it now Mauds. On Urn Hite of this 
1 Ion ore, and the lino Koyalo. The Uimlevaids, obelisk stood llio rovohitionarv guillotine, at which 
which extend in a Koniicivcuhr lino on the right perished l.unis XVI., Mario‘Antoinelie, Philippo 
side of ihu Seme, between the nucleus of the city ugalik 1 , Chart olio Oorilay,J)nii Ion, and Ilohrspierro, 
!lIu j its surrounding quarters, present the most Olf iho otlmr squares the following arn some of the 
sinking feature of Purls life, In nil tho boUev finest rtho Place du Can*onKid, including the wile of 
psLrts ol the city they are lined with trees, seats, the Tm lories burned by the Commune and uni vo- 
stalls, kuwquos, and little towers, covered wlLli stoml; Llio Place Vendomo,withNapoleon'sColumn 
ftvlvevwficmeulH. ltolawants, ciif6s, shops, and of Victory j the Place do la Ikstille, where once stood 
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Hull famous prison and fortress; tliu Place Royals, 
■with its two fouiiiuins and a sLuUie of Louis XIII,; 
Dio Place do 1’HO tel do Yillo, formerly Place tie Ja 
(lievc, for many ages tho scene of public execu¬ 
tions. Triumphal arches are a feature in the archi¬ 
tecture of Pavia. Tins Porte St Martin and Porto 
St Thnris were creeled by Louis XIY. to connncm- 
oralo bis victories in the Low Countries, and uro 
ad or nod with 1 ms-relief h reprosonling evonja of 
these campaigns; the Arc do Trionvplic dc VEtoilu 
was begun J>y Napoleon in 180G, ami completed in 
1831) at a cost of moro tlmn £400,000. Tliis arch, 
which hounds the Chain pa-Ely sees, lms a total 
height of 152 feet aiul a breadth of 137, It is 
profusely adorned with l»ns-ioliefn and nUo-yelie/a, 
some of which, representing the departure and return 
of the (Imndti ArindCt arc masterpieces of sculpture. 
The great streets winch radiate from the Arc do 
Triontphc were among the most magnificent of 
those constructed by Napoleon IJJ. T ami make this 
monument of the jhmupaTlu family the most con¬ 
spicuous in Paris. A great avenue runs cast from 
it to the Palace of the Louvre, in the heart of tlio 
city* 

The Seine in passing through Paris is spanned 
by twenty-eight bridges. The most celebrated and 
ancient are the Pont Notre Duma, 
erected in 1500, ami the Pont-Nouf, 
begun in 1578, completed by Henri 
IV. in 100*1. TJub bridge, which 
crosses the Heine e\, 1 Lho north of the 
l]o-do-la-Cil6, is built on Iwolvo 
arches, and abuts near themiddle 
on a small peninsula, jutting out 
into film river, and planted with 
trees, that form a background to 
the statue of TIoim 17, on horse¬ 
back, placed in tlio central open 
space on tlio bridge, The bridges 
all communicate directly with spaci¬ 
ous quays, planted with trees, which 
line both banka of the Seine, and 
which, together with the Boule¬ 
vards, give special characteristic 
beauty to the city. Luring the 
Inst two centuries of the ‘ ancien 
regime* the Ponl-Neuf was the 
centre of Paris. It was a meeting- 
place of showmen and charlatans, 
ami there popular orators addressed 
the mob, Early in tlio 12th century 
Ogival w Gothic, architecture took 
its rise in Paris, or the district im¬ 
mediately surrounding it, this event 
being one of the most memorable in 
the history of art. Unfortunately 
tlio Parisians, with an impatience of everything 
not in the latest fashion, long neglected their old 
buildings in the stylo they had originated. Thoir 
Gothic churches were disfigured by incongruous ad¬ 
ditions ami tawdry ornaments, which make them 
uninteresting if not repulsive to visitors. This 
remark, however, does not apply to tlio first two 
churches we shall mention. They have been ad¬ 
mirably restored, and it is now dillicult to say 
whether thoir incomparable beauty ia to be more 
attributed lo metliuwal builders or to the modern 
architects by whom they have been renovated. 

Among tlio parish churches of Paris (upwards of 
sixty in number) the grandest and most interest¬ 
ing,from a historical point of view, is the cathedral 
of Notre Lame, which stands on a siLo successively 
occupied by a pagan temple and a Christian basilica 
or the time of lho Merovingian kings. The main 
building, begun in the mil century, is 400 feet 
long, 150 feet wide, and 110 high. The height of 
two towers is 218 feet, that of tlio ilhcho 300 feet. 
The interior conninte of a principal aud two Ranking 
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naves, which are continued round the choir. It 
has been said that if the nil lavs of Notre Lame 
could speak they might tel] the wholo history of 
Prance. Tlio kings, however, were crowned at 
liheitns, and the only royal coronation celebrated 
at Notie Dame was Lliufc of Henry VI. of Eng¬ 
land in 1431. There, too, was sung in 1436 a 
memorable To JJcuni when Paris was retaken by 
the troops of Charles VII. During the Trench 
Revolution the church was mutilated in order to 
destroy wliab wcio supposed erroneously to be 
emblems of royally. In 1703, after childish ami 
repulsi ve mockeries of the ceremonies of the Homan 
Catholic Church, it was converted into a ‘temple 
of reason, 1 In 1804 Napoleon I. at the height of tiis 
power resolved to impress Europe by an imposing 
ceremony— that of bis coronation—in Notre Panic; 
and there it w T as that lie, in presence of the pope, 
who never before had crossed the Alps at tho bid¬ 
ding of king or emperor, rudely placed the crown 
upon his own head. In 1831 the novel of Victor 
Hugo, Notre Dame, made the church interestin'! 
to all Europe. In France there was a general 
desire for its restoration, and in 1845 this great 
work was undertaken by the state. Viol let -Ic-Dhc 
added to the building the great ileche, a alvuclure 


of oak and lead; anti under the care of some of 
the ablest architects of Prance the elm roll was 
converted into what is now described in Paris ns 
tlio noblest of Gothic buildings. The Snintc 
CbapeBe, built by St Louis in 1245-48, for the 
reception of the various rolics which he bad brought 
from tho Holy Land, is perhaps tho greatest 
existing masterpiece of Gothic art. Restored by 
Napoleon III. at a cost of *50,000, it was 
threatened by Llie Commune, but saved. One of 
the most interesting churches in Paris is St 
Serorin, buried in narrow f. treats of the Quarlior 
Latin. A large parL of it is in tho English 
Gothic of tho loth century, showing that it 
was erected during the English occupation of 
Pnris. St-Ci orniain-dcs-Prfis, which is probably 
the most ancient church in Paris, was completed 
in 1IG3; St Etienne du Mont and Sb Germain 
l’AuxcvroiB, both ancient, arc interesting—tlio 
former for its picturesque and quaint decorations, 
and for containing the fcomh of St Gencvifcvc (<!«'%), 
tho patron saint of Paris; and the latter for its 
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rich decorations and tlio frescoed portal, restored 
nb the wish of Margaret of Valois. Among mortem 
churches is the Mtulcleino (1806-42), built in the 
style of a Corinthian temple, and originally in¬ 
tended by Napoleon I. to bo a monument to the 
Grande Amide, fb forms an oblong building, 328 
feet long by 138 wide, independently of the I lights 
of nteps. 'Tiie height of Inc columns is (12 feob, 
that of tlia entablature 14 feet, and blio entiro 
height from the ground 110 feet. There are in all 
<z,olv\\\\\\ft. The void w. of iron and Goppaw 
Tlio interior is elaborately decorated with gold, 
white marble, paintings, and sculptures^ hub in 
spite of their religions subjects the building Htill 
produces on northern eyes tho impression of a pagan 
temple rather than of a Christian church. The Tim- 
th&m (17-04) was begun as a church, but con¬ 
verted by the Constituent Assembly of republican 
France into a temple dedicated to tlio great men of 
the nation, next restored to the church by Napoleon 
III, ami redcdicalod to St Gone vie vo, lmt once 
move, on the occasion of the funeral of Victor Hugo 
(1883), reconverted into a monument, with tbo old 
inscription 1 Aux grands homines la palm rocon- 
mii^anted The PautluSon has been spoken of as 
rivalling Sb Peter’s ab Home and St Paul's in 
London. The frescoes of the interior avo very lino, 
In the crypt are the tombs of Voltairo, Ilouasoan, 
and Victor Hugo, Notre Dame de Lord to, erected 
in 1S23, is a flagrant specimen of the mereIricious 
taslo of the day; and St Vincent? do raid, com¬ 
pleted in 1844, is ho mow lmt less gaudy aiul inora 
imposing in style* Among the few Protestant 
cl lurches, I’Oratolro is the largest and the best 
knmvn. In front of it a beautiful monument to 
Coligny has been erected. 

Paris abounds in places of amusement suited to 
the tastes and means of every class. It has up¬ 
wards of forty theatres. The loading houses uro 
the Op&ra, llio ThclUro Frarujais—chiefly devoted to 
classical French drama—fclic Opera Comique, and 
the Oildon, which receive a .subvention from govern¬ 
ment. The new opera-house, completed in 1873, is 
ono of tho most magnificent buildings of this 
century, costing, exclusive of the site, £1,120,000. 
Cheap concert*, equestrian performances, and pub¬ 
lic bulls, held in the open air in summer, supply a 
constant round of gaiety to tlio burgher and work¬ 
ing classes at a moderate cost, and form a char¬ 
acteristic feature of Paris life j while, in addition 
to the noble gardens of the various imperial palaces, 
the most densely-crowded parts of the city have 
public gardens, shaded by trees ami adorned with 
fountains ami statues, which afford tho means of 
health and recreation to tho poor. Beyond the 
fortification* at the west of Paris is tlio Jiois de 
Boulogne, converted by Napoleon III. from a wood 
covered with stunted trees into one of the most 
beautiful gardens in Europe. Intakes the place 
of the London parks for tlio fashionable world of 
Paris. East of Paris is bhe Hois do Vincennes, 
an admirable recreation ground for the working* 
classes, 

Paris has three large and twelve lesser ceme¬ 
teries, of which the principal one is Piae-la-Chaise 
(see LACirAiHii), extending over 200 acres, and 
filled in cvcny part with monui mints erected to 
the memory of the countless number of celebrated 
persons buried thorp. Tho Morgue (n.v.) at the 
upper end of the Ilc-de-la-Cit6 is a building in 
which the bodies of unknown persons found in the 
Seine are placed temporarily for recognition. The 
southern parts of nim are built over beds of 
limes tone, which have been so extensively quarried 
ns to have become a network of vast caverns. 
These quarries wore first converted in 1784 into 
catacombs, in which are deposited tlio bones of the 
dead, collected from the ancient cemeteries of Paris. 


It lias bean frequently remarked that Paris con¬ 
tains few important civil buildings of the middle 
ages, winch is to some ox lout duo to the reek less 
way in which improvements luivo been carried out. 
What Paris has lost in picturesque iiiUnvsb and 
architectural variety from this cause was brought 
borne to all by the largo imitations of tho Tour do 
Neslc anil other buildings elected for tho exhibition 
of 1889. A government commission now watches 
over the historic monuments of Paris* so that 
Cnvtluiv destine turn is dice k in I. T wo most interest¬ 
ing civil buildings of tho lulli century still exist. 
Oiio is the IKUoi do (Jinny (seo (JMntNV), ouu of 
the finest existing monuments of the Gothic Flam¬ 
boyant style. The other is tho ITAlel do Hons, the 
old palace of tho archbishops of Sous, formerly 
metropolitans of Paris, R is unfortunately buried 
among narrow streets north of tho Seme rind 
opposite tho GitA In 1890 its moat interesting 
part was advertised * to lot for business purposes. 
It had been last used as ti sugar-roll fiery. 

Tho Louvro, tho greatest of tho modem tinlnccq 
of Paris, forming a square of 37(1 feet by 3*8 feet, 
was erected on the silo of an old castle of the 13th 
century (see below). The lust part, tho houLIi- 
wosb wing, was erected in 1541 on the plans of 
Pierre Lescnnlt, It remains a masterpiece of 
architectural design and monumental sculpture. 
Tho principal portion of the great square was 
completed under Louis XIV, iit the latter part of 
tlio 17th century, tho physician Gland Permulb 
koine Uie architect, 'tho colonnade of the eastern 
facade is moro admired than any other part of Llm 
building. 

The Palace of tho Tuilcrics was begun in 15011 
by Catharine do Mcdicis, and on larged by suc¬ 
cessive monarchs, while used as a royal residence, 
until it formed a structure nearly a quartor of a 
mile iu length, running at right angles to tho 
Seine. It was connected with Lite Loun-o, which 
lay to the west, by a groat picture-gallery over¬ 
looking tho Seine, and Lind feet in length. North 
of the picture-gallery, mid between the two palaces, 
lay fcho Place du Gnmiuuel, in the midst of flio 
most magnificent palatial structure in tho world. 
The Tuilcrics continued If) he occupied as the resi¬ 
dence of the imperial family; lmt tho Louvre proper 
formed a series of groat galleries filled with pictures, 
sculptures, and collections of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Homan antiquities. The Commune at turn tiled 
to burn tho whole pile, but only miouncilecl in 
destroying tho Tuileries and a comer of the Louvre. 
Tho Place du Carrousel enclosed between them and 
tho Louvre is now thrown into tlio grijut lino of 
gardens stretching west to the Arc de ITUoilo. Tn 
tho midst of tho old palaces a statue of (lamhotlu, 
surrounded by allegorical ligmes, Ims hern erected. 
North of the Louvre is the Palais Koval. It forms 
a mass of buildings, including the old palace of 1 ho 
Orleans family, tlio ThdAiro Franqaifl, and a quad¬ 
rangle of shops, restaurants, mid cafes, enclosing a 
large park or garden open to tho public, 700 feet 
long by 300 feet wide. AYilh its avenues and 
parterres it was long one of the liveliest nrnl 
most frequented spots in Paris. Uh cafes had a 
world.willo reputation, wlnull has faded, however, 
since the great improvements of Napoleon III. sent 
the current of life into other quarters, The must 
valuable part of the palace, lion Ling the Uuo fit 
Ilonovd, was set fire to by order of tlio Commune 
in 1871, Tlio Palace of the Luxembourg, on iho 
smith mdo of the Seine, was built, by Mario do 
Medicism tho Florentine stylo. It contains many 
magnificent rooms, ami in 1870 became tho meet¬ 
ing-place of the French senate. Close to it a 
gallery has been constructed for tho reception of 
the works of living nr tin Is acquired by the stuto. 
On the north hank of the Seine, opposite tlio Island 
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of the Cite, stands the HAlcl do Ville, It was 
hunted, by the Coni mime, hub lias been rebuilt ami 
re.Hbored in the stylo of its predecessor, and is now 
oug of the finest buildings in Paris. On the Island 
of tho Citd stands the Palais do Justice, a vast pile, 
also sot lire to hy the Commune; some parts of it 
date from tlio litli century, and others are modern. 
It is tlio seat of some of the courts of law, as 
the Courts of Cassation, of Appeal, and of Police, 
Within the precincts of this palace are the Salute 
Cliapollc, and the noted old prison of tlio Con- 
ciergerio, in which Mario Antoinette, bunion, ami 
Robespierre wore successively con lined, 

Tlio Cniiciergorie, just mentioned, in which pris¬ 
on era arc lodged ponding thoir trial, constitutes 
one of the eight prisons of Paris, of which tlio prin¬ 
cipal is La Force. The Nouveau UicGlrc is designed 
for convicts aontauced to penal servitude for life ; 
St Pelagic receives political oflondern, St Lax arc 
in exclusively for women, the MadclonuoUcs for 
juvenile criminals, and Olichy for debtors. 

The mi ml tor of hcuovolent institutions is enor¬ 
mous. Tlio largest of the numerous hospices or 
almshouses is La RalpHrihro, prohahly tlio largest 
asylum in the world, extending ovor 78 acres of 
land, and appropriated solely to old women j 
BieMro rocoives only men, The Hospice des 
Lufuns Tnmvcs, or Foundling Hospital (q.v.), pro¬ 
vides for tlio infants brought to it till they reach 
the ago of maturity, and only demands payment in 
Uio event of a child being reclaimed. Tlio Cliches 
(q,v.) rccoivo tho infants of poor women for the 
day at the cost of 20 con times, Besides institu¬ 
tions for the blind, deaf and dnnili, convalescents, 
sick children, &c., Paris has many general and 
apodal hospitals. Of these tho oldest and most 
noted flro the JIAlol Dion, Xa Chaiitd, and La 
IMti6. 

Tho chief institutions connecbed with tlio Univer¬ 
sity of I l hanco, and with education generally, arc 
still situated in tlm QuarlicrLathi. The Sorhonne 
(q.v.), tho scat of Uio Paris faculties of letters, 
science, and Protestant theology, has boon rebuilt 
and increased in size. Tho new building was opened 
in 1889, when it was announced that a complete re¬ 
organisation of tho university system of Franco was 
contemplated (seo Univeksity). The Sorbonno 
contains locLuredlftlls and class-rooms, and an exton- 
nivo library open to tho public, There gratuitous 
lectures are given, and degrees are granted hy tho 
Uiiivcmity of Franco. Near the Sorboiiiio is the 
Colldgo do France, where gratuitous lectures arc 
also delivered by eminent scholars and men of 
]otters, as well as n largo number of colleges and 
jyedes, the great public schools of Franco for 
secondary instruction, Most of thorn have been 
recently rebuilt, Tilling the Quavlicr Latin with 
lingo barrack-liko buildings. The Scotch College 
stands as it did in the 17th century, five stories 
high, with cloven windows in a row, a good speci¬ 
men of tlio old Paris colleges, At present, owing 
to the war betweon tlio republic and tho Homan 
Catholic Church, tlio schools of the latter are in¬ 
dependent of the university, and there is no faculty 
of Homan Catholic theology at the Sorlionnc. The 
ticolo Poly led ntiquo, the School of Medicine and tlio 
School of Law ? tho Observatory, and tlio Jardin ties 
Plan Lea, with its great museums of natural history, 
partly rebuilt on a grand scale and opened in 1881), 
ccturo-rooms, and botanical ami zoological gardens 
arc situated in the same quarter of Paris. The 
principal of tho public libraries arc those of blip Rue 
Richelieu, now called the BiblioLhfcque Nationalo 
(see LrmtAUV), which originated in a small collec¬ 
tion of hooks placed hy Louis XI. in the Louvre. 
IL is rivalled only by the British Museum^ in the 
number of its boohs and manuscripts, but ita use¬ 
fulness is impaired hy the want of a proper cata¬ 


logue, which makes its treasures Jess accessible than 
they should bo. 

No city on this side of tlio Alps is richer than 
Paris in line-art collections, and among these the 
museums at the Louvre stand pre-eminent. Among 
its chief treasures may he mentioned, in the museum 
of antique sculptures, the famous Venn* of Milo, 
and^ in the Salon Can’d the great works of the 
Italian, Flemish, imil Spanish masters. It is im¬ 
possible to do more than refer to the long succes¬ 
sion of galleries in which are exhibited Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Elamitic, Greek, Roman, medieval, ami 
Renaissance relics and works of art. The Music 
Carpi valet or historical museum of the city of 
Paris lias been specially devoted to tho collection 
of everything interesting connected with the liniiri- 
eipality. _ On the demolition of the old houses 
many objects were found which formed the nucleus 
of the collection, which is constantly receiving largo 
additions which make ib ono of the most interest¬ 
ing of the Paris mu souths. Tlio Palais dea Beaux- 
Arts is used as an exhibition of art, manufac¬ 
tures, and architectural models. The Hotel do 
Cluny, connected underground with the Palais 
dos Thermos, contains curious relies of the arts 
and usages of the French people, from the 
earliest ages of their history to the Renaissance 
leriorl. The potteries, sculptures, paintings, arms, 
urniUire, and tapestries of the middle ages and of 
the 10th and I7th centuries arc of tlio highest his¬ 
torical interest and value, Tho Museum of Artil¬ 
lery at tho IIAtel dcs Invalidcs is devoted to arms 
ami armour, Hags and wav dresses, Tlio Mu$6e 
Guimob, or 'National Museum of Religions, 1 includes 
objects used in religious ceremonies, savage, Indian, 
Chinese, &c. The Mint deserves notice for the per¬ 
fection of its mnehiuory; and the Gobelins (q. v.), or 
tapestry manufactory,' may be included under the 
line arts, as the productions of its looms ate all 
manual, and demand great artistic skill. The 
Conservatoire dcs Arts et Me tiers, in the Rue St 
Martin, contains a great collection of models of 
machinery, and class-rooms for the instructfon of 
workmen in all department* of applied science. 
Tho great Paris exhibitions have all left behind 
them important buildings. Tho Palace of In¬ 
dustry, lmilt in 185-i-j now forms a permanent 
exhibition. The spacious building in which the 
exhibition of 1878 took place waa named Palace of 
the Trocaddro, and is now used for musical enter¬ 
tainments and as an architectural and ethnological 
museum. For the exhibition of 1889 was erected 
one of the most striking monuments of modem 
Paris, tho Eiffel (q.v.) Tower. 

Paris was suiTouiulcd, under LouisPhilippo, 
with for till cations costing £5,590,000 sterling, and, 
in addition to these, a large number of detached 
forts have since been erected. The walls, 37iO00 
yards in length, are penetrated hy sixty-nine open¬ 
ings, fi/ly-six for gates, nine for railways, two for 
the canals of St Penis and tlio Ourq, Through 
the two remaining breaks passes the Seine, At 
the gates are paid the octroi or town clues, a large 
Himreo of revenue to the city of Paris, On the left 
bank of the Seine is the EcnJeMiiitairc, founded in 
1752, ami used as barracks for infantry and cavalry; 
ib can accommodate 10,000 men and 800 horses. 
Near it is tho HA lot des Invalided, founded in 1670 
for disabled soldiers. The crypt of the church con¬ 
tains the sarcophagus, hewn from a huge block of 
Russian granite, in which lie the remains of 
Napoleon, deposited there in 1840. 

Paris is divided into twenty arronclisseinents. 
Tho prefect of the Seine is the chief of the muni¬ 
cipal government, and is appointed by the govern* 
mernt, There is a lav^o municipal counoil, chosen 
hy popular election, Each arrondissement lias a 
niaivc and two assistant-councillors, The prefect 
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of polico is at lho head of the civic guard or gens- 
darmcsj the liYa-hYigude, and the seygeuts lie villo 
or city police, who arc armed with swords, Tlm 
cleaning, sewerage* nod water-.supplies of Pans arc 
tin dor the charge of Lho pro fee t, Paris is now 
almiulan bly supplied with pure and wholesome 
water • and l,lie sewers have been great)}' extended 
with the street improvements. The same may be 
mid in regard to the paving of tlio city, ami the 
street-lighting by gas and electricity. In 1818 
mhlic slaughter-housed* or abattoirs, were ch tali- 
ished ab different suburbs, where alnno animals 
are allowed to lie slaughtered. Largo cattle- 
markets are held near the licensed abattoirs. 
There arc in the heart of the city numerous haUrs^ 
ov wholesale, ami moir/u's, or retail markets. The 
principal of these is the Ilalles Centrales, near the 
church of Sb Eustuclm, Govorin# nearly 120 acres. 

I list or if, —The earliest notice of Paris occurs 
fa CtrearVi Gomftwnt«rfcx t in which it is described, 
imdor the name of Lutetin, as a oollection of 
mud huts, composing the chief settlement of lho 
Pavisiy a Gallic tribe, emu pi eve d by tlm lhnun.ua, 
LutoLia soon acquired great strategic importance, 
duo bo its lines of defence—the windings anil 
marshes of the Seine and Marne to the east and 
west, and the farost-clad hills on the north and 
wnitli. It lay midway between the chief enemies 
of Homo in Gaul, fch<s( lennauH on the east and the 
unsubdued Celts of Armorica on the west, fu 
5r9 if.a, accordingly, Ome assembled there lho 
delegates of the Gallic tribes, and it became mi 
important Human town. Two ruins of this period 
remain smith of tlio Seine, One formed part of 
the Palais d«in Timmies, tlm abode of tlio Homan 
governors of Lnfcolia and afterwards of the Almo- 
vuigian Idiiga of Pmuce. Tlio other ruin is Uml 
of tho (tr&tn or ainplutlicjUro of tlio Unman city. 
Tlio foundations and [mils of the old wall worn din- 
covered in 1870, and since then excavations have 
laid them ham. In 1801 they worn enclosed hi a 
small park and thrown open to tho public. The 
amphitheatre was 180 foot long by 1f>ll feet wide, 
If is estimated that it coultl contain 10,000 spou- 
tatomof tbogladiatorial shows, f/u Latin begun in 
the 4Lli century In be known as Parisiu, or Paris, 
III the (Jili century Paris was chosen by Gloria 
as the seat of government; and after having 
fallen into (leyay under the CurWingian kings, 
who made Aixdu-Giinpelle their capital, and in 
whose time if mi (lured neve rely from frequcinl inva¬ 
sions of fbe Northmen, it finally hoeiime iu tho loth 
century the residence of Hugh Cupel, mid ibe 
eripiliil of the French monarchy. Prom this period 
l*nviH continued vapidly to increase, and in two 
centuries it had doubled in size and population. 
The reign of Philippe. Auguste {1180-122H) is the 
great epoch in the mediaeval history of Park It 
av/is then that wore erected masterpieces of Gothic 
arL, including lho nave, tho choir, and the chief 
facade of Notre Dame and the Nuinto (JhapoUe. 
Then was founded tho University of l‘»ms, tho 
groat theological siduml of lho tnufdlo ages, wield¬ 
ing a power over the church second only to that of 
Iiomo, and attracting from all parts of western 
l&iinipc vast crowds ot students, who, on rolurning 
to trlioir homes, spread abroad a knowledge of the 
ait and culture of Paris. Philippe-Auguste built a 
crenelated wall and Hanking towers, one of which, 
the Tour do Neslo (n,v.) # stood on the site of the 
Palace of the Institute. Outside lho wall he 
erected tlio castle of the Louvre on the site of 
the present palace, lb became the centre and 
stronghold of feudalism and tlio citadel of Paris, 
which was now, after Constantinople, the greatest 
city of Europe. Iu tl\c KitU century the castle was 
still used as a royal residence, but after tbo recep¬ 
tion of Charles V. there by Francis I, it was pulled 


down to make way for tho new palace. Luckily 
the walls, were not levelled to their foundations, 
A few years ago they were discovered (o exist. 
Galleries have been excavated, and extensive nuns 
have boon laid bare, which now form Urn most 
intoreslnig sight of underground Paris. 

In the middle ages Paris was divided into three 
distinct parts—tho Cite, on tho islands; llioVille, 
on the right hank; and tho IJuarUei’ Lathi, or 
University, on the loft bank of tlm river, and on 
the Montague Hi (ioiiuviftvc. In 1.31)8 broke out 
the first of lho long series of Paris revolutions. H 
was beaded by filicuno Marcel, tlm famous provost 
of (he Paris merchants, who for a time ably rilled 
tlio town. Louis XI. did much Lo enlarge Paris 
and to efface tho disastrous results of i(u hostile 
occupation by tho English during the wins under 
Henry V. and Henry VI. of England; hut its pro¬ 
gress was again cheeked during the wars of (he 
last of tho Villein, when Min city hud to sustain 
several sieves. On the accession of llnmi IV, of 
Navarre, hi J/Wif), a new cm was opened fur 
Paris, Tlm improvements eouniuiueed in his reign 
were ronlinuod under tlio minority of Ids son, 
Louis XI11. Lunin XIV. coiivertecf lho old mm- 
parLs iiiLo [mhlic walks or houl Wyov/fi, organised a 
regular system of police, established drainage and 
suwemgo works, founded hospitals, nlmslumseH, 
public schools, Hciontilic. NOr.ieties, and a library, 
and thus roimwed the claim nf Putin to he regarded 
as tlio focus nf European civilisation, 

Tho terrible days of tlm Involution canned a 
temporary reaction j lmt tho improvement of Paris 
was recommenced on it new and grander scale 
nuilcr (he Unit Napoleon, when now quays, bridges, 
market*, streets, flqunms, /uni public gardens wm> 
created, All Urn treOHttvos of art and science 
which conquest placed in 1i]h power wore rip]died 
Lo the embellishment of Paris, in tlm restoration 
of which lie spent more than ,iM,000,()()() /darling 
in twelve years, llis downfall again uncslud 
progress, and in many respects Paris fell be¬ 
hind other European cities. IleimvuUon was rn- 
cmimumcetl under Louis-PU111ppn; but «m Inlcly 
as 18/M much of tlm old stylo of things remained; 
tho gutters ran down the middle nf tlm stvecls, 
thoro was JiUle underground drainage from Mm 
houses, oil-lamps wore suspended on cords over the 
middle of the Lho rough Fares, and, except in one or 
two streets, there were no sidn-paveumiiLs. H was 
reserved fur Napoleon III, to reconstruct Puiis. 
When he coininoneed bin improvements Paris still 
cm misled, in tlm main, of a labyrinth of narrow, 
dark, ami ilLventilutcd streets, lie resolved to 
pierce broad and straight tlmmuglifnmi through 
tlm midst of these—thus putting an end lo llm 
possibility of forming barricades to preserve mid 
conned all tho /inest existing squares and boule¬ 
vards, especially those Mirnmnding Ihe monuments 
of tlm Ihuiaparfco family, ami, in lieu of the old 
houses pul loti down in the heart of (lm town, to 
construct, in a ring outside of it, a new city in tho 
most approved style of modern arc hi tec (.me. Will; 
the assist mice of Jlavon llanssnmim (q.v.), tlm Prefect 
of the Seine, his schemes were carried out with rare 
energy and good taste. With a fresh supply of wafer, 
trees, parterres, and fountains were introduced every¬ 
where, and Paris ceased lo product) cm visitors lho 
imp teas ion that it stands in the midst of a chalky 
desert. It was converted into mm of tlio greenest ' 
and shadiest of modern cities. Two straight and 
wide thorough fares, parallel to and near each other, 
crossed tlio wbolo width of Paris from north lo 
south through tlio CiMi; a still greater thorough- 
fare was umdo to run the whole length of tlm town, 
juwth of tho Heme, from east In we«t. Thu ohl 
boulevards wore completed so as to form miLnr and 
nmor circles of spneimifi streets- -the former ehiolly 
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lyinjy along bite outskirts of tlio old city* the latter 
passing t)trough and connecting a long lino of 
distant suburbs. In the yoar 1867, when tlic in ter - 
mi lion at exhibition was opened, Paris had become 
in all res poets tho moat splendid city in Europe, 
Many further improvements were then contain - 
dated, financial and political rtifliculbies wore, 
lowever, at hand (soo FrANUE), and those schemes 
had to ho postponed. Tho siege of Paris by the 
Gormans, which lasted from 19 th September 1870 
to 2Htli January 1871, caused much less injury to 
the city limit might Imvo been expected—it was 
vcserve!I for a section of the Parisian population Lo 
commit an act of vandalism without a parallel in 
modern times. On the 18th of March tho lied 
Republicans, who lmd risen against the govern¬ 
ment, took possession of Paris, On the 27fcli March 
tho Commune was declared tho only lawful govern¬ 
ment;. Aols of pillage and wanton destruction 
followed. On the Jfitli of May the column erected 
to Uig memory of Napoleon and the Great Army, 
in the Place Vcmlflinc, was solemnly pulled down 
ns ‘a monument of tyranny. 1 The government 
troops under Marshal SlaeMahon attacked the in¬ 
surgents, and kept (hom from doing further mischief 
The former succeeded in entering Paris on the 20th 
of May, and next clay the Communists began 
systematically to act five with petroleum to a great 
number of the chief buildings of Paris, public and 
private, Tho live for a time threatened Lo destroy 
tho whole city. It raged with the greatest fury on 
the 2-ith, amt was not checked until property had 
been lost to the value of many millions sterling, 
and historical monuments were destroyed which 
never can bo replaced. The horror main roil 1>y the 
Commune for a timo drove tho wealthy classes 
from Paris, and it was feared that it would lose its 
prosligo us a Europoan capital. Tlds, however, 
lifts not proved to bo the case, Ily the autumn of 
tho private bowses burned had been rebuilt, 
the monuments only partially injured had beon 
restored, and tho streets and public places wero as 
upload id and gay as in the host days of the 
empire. 

Since Urn establishment of the republic impawn, 
incuts have been executed little LC at all infer Lor in 
importance to those of tho second empire. Now 
streets have been opened near the Paris Bourse do 
Commerce and the Posfc-olliec; the Champs do Mars, 
a waste of sand* has been converted into a bounti¬ 
ful garden, in which vises the Eiffel Tower; the 
nwiKOwma of the JavdindcsPlautes have been rebuilt; 
the Qimrtior Batin has harm covered with educa¬ 
tional buildings. In 189IMH two grout inidortalc- 
ingHWoro monied—asystem of metropolitan railways 
to connect tho great Paris stations xvitli tho heart 
of the city, and tho conversion of Paris into a sea¬ 
port by the deponing of the Seine, or the con¬ 
struction of a ship-canal to the Channel, The 
enthusiastic advocates of tho latter scheme in edict 
that in a few years it will mako Paris the largest 
city in Europe and the centro of tho commerce 
of the world. 

Bmu owbut c.on lib ting opinions arc axpimsod on 
tho part Paris has played in the history of tlic 
world. After Athene and Romo, says one writer, 
ib is the city that lias made the deepest impression 
on men's minds. Paris, says another, has carried 
tho torch of life and civilisation from century to 
century, and done most to spread culture and 
on lighlonmont throughout the globe. At this 
moment, says a third, the inhabitants aro the best 
M and best clod, tho best educated of city popu¬ 
lations, These views avo generally accepted in 
Franco. There is, however, a voverso to tho pic¬ 
ture. The Parisians avo declared In he a feeble 
people, dying out, and constantly recruited by 
irnmigration from Belgium, Alsace, Switzomnd, 


and Italy, Paris is a modern Babylon; its 
domestic life, described in French novels, is n 
centre of corruption for Europe, There 1ms been, 
no doubt, truth in all these views at dillerenb 
leriorls of the history of Paris, Certain it is, 
lowcvor, that in England it is too often forgotten 
that in Paris drunken ness is almost unknown, 
that among a largo section of the population 
there 1ms always beon a pure domestic life, ami 
that the proJligacy of the second empire lias row 
ceased to exist. 

Sgo the guidebooks of Murray, Baudokcr, Joanno. and 
fcopograpliicf:l wovkn byBu Camp {7tk ed. 6 vols, 1884), 
Colin (1885), Ponticli (1884), and tho oilieml Annvah'c 
Writirtiqne [slnoo 1883); G. A. Sabi, Parti Herself Ayam 
(1379); P. G, Hnincrfcon, Parts in Old and Pnsint Times 
(1881); Pi ton, Comment Pai'k s'cal Transform^ ; Hi do ire 
dePar^ Topographic, A'C. {I89L); Park Guide par ha 
nrincipaux fieri vain a ct Artistes de la France (intvod, 
by Victor Hugo, and parts by Miclielofc, Louis Blanc, 
llcnan, Sainte-Pouvo, Tainc, Quinefc, Viollet-lo-Buc, ke, 
(2 vok, 18G7-68); I-folTbEUier, Paris A tracers les Ana 
(1H9Q ct *, Lobftwf, H into ire de fa Tk’Wc cl do la Dior He 
de Paris (15 vuls. 1754 j new cd. by Coclicris, 4 vob. 
1803); Dulauro, Ilistoire Civile, Physique, cl Morale de 
Paris (7 vols. 1821; now cd. by Lcymuh’or, 1874J; 
histories by De Gaulle (L840), Gabounl (ltStjlj-US}, Arago 
(Part.* Mode me, 2d cd. 1867); and the copious Hhloire 
CmCntle de la, Vide de Paris, issued, educe 18U0, by (ho 
lnuiiioipid authorities; also histories of the university, in 
tlio njifhllo ages bj Bndinssky (Berlin, 1876), and in tho 
17th and 18th centuries by Jmmtain (Paris,. 1862-GO). 
8oino account of tlio siege of Paris in 1870-71 is given at 
Fkanok, Vol, IV. p, 783. See also Du Own]*, Its Con¬ 
vulsions de Paris (1875-79); Morin, ffistaire Critique 
de la Commune (1871); Vinoy, Sttge de raria (1872); 
Viollot-lo-Duo, Jlffanoire sur la Defense d$ Park (1872). 
And on Paris generally, eeo Lacombe, PlbliographU de 
Park (1880). 

Declaration op Paris— In 1856 the repre¬ 
sentatives of tho Powers agreed to four points in 
International Law (q.v.)—viz. (1) Privateering is 
abolished; (2) llio neutral flag covers enemies’ 
goody, excepting Contraband of War (q.v.); (3) 
neutral goods, with tho sumo exception, arc nob 
liable tube seized oven under an enemy to Hog; (4) 
blockades, in order to be binding, must bo eflectivc. 
The United Htatea refused to accept the first point, 
bccauso tlic European powers declined to affirm 
that thereafter ail private property should lie 
oxompted from capture by ships of wnr. Sco 
Neutrality, # „ . _ 

Treaties op Paris.— Tho Peace of Pam of 
1763 terminated the Seven Years’ War < q.v.); fixed 
the territorial relations of Germany, Prance, and 
Spain; gave to England the French colonies in 
America; and rearranged tiie possessions of Frrmce 
and England in the West Indies, India, and Africa. 
The Treaty of 1814, concluded by the Allies soon 
after the abdication of Napoleon, reduced France 
substantially to its old limits That of 1810, after 
Waterloo, did so more completely, levied a heavy 
contribution towards the war expenses, and re¬ 
constituted the mnp of Europe oil the old lines. 
The Treaty of 1856 concluded the Crimean War 
(q.v.). A Treaty of 1857 arranged relations 
between Britain and Persia. 

PAlis* (1) capital of Bourbon county, Ken¬ 
tucky, on Stoner Creek, 19 miles by rail NE, of 
Lexington; It contains a military institute, ami 
manufactures whisky, Hour, cordage, itc. Pop. 
(1890) 5505.—(2) Capital of Lamar county, Texas, 
98 miles by rail NE. of Dallas. It lms nrnnufac¬ 
tories of brooms, furniture, wishes, wagons, ploughs, 
&e. Pop. (I860J 8258. 

Pili'Js* a gomis of plants of the small endogen¬ 
ous natural order Trilhacoa*, of which one species, 
P. Quadrifolia, called Ilerb Pans, is not uncommon 
in moist, shady woods in same parts of Britain. Tib 
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is varoly nioro Mmn a fool/ high, with one Avliorl of 
gnnornf&y four leaves, imil a solitary Uowev on the 
lop of llio stttin, followed by n 1 jerry. Tho berry in 
reputed narcotic and poisonous, but its juico linn 
boon employed to cute iiithiiunuiliou of Urn eyes. 
Tho voof bus 1 h30h used oft mi cinniio. 

Paris, also called Alexander, was, uncording 
Vo 11 timerj the ucptmd *ni\ of IVhuu and UecuHu, 
sovereigns of Troy, Ilis inoflior dreamed dining 
her pregnancy t-hab hIio gave birth In a^ lirebmnd, 
wtiioliHot tlm wliolo city on Put, a dmun inlyrprolud 
by yifinncuB or Cossandm to signify that Haris should 
originate a war which should ond in Llio iloatrac¬ 
tion of his native city. To prevent its realisation 
Priam caused the infant to lie exposed upon Mount 
Ida by a shepherd named AgohuiH, who found Jiim 
live days after alivo and well, a shu-hoar having 
given him suck. Agolaus brought him up an his 
own son, and bo became a shepherd on Mount Ida, 
An accident having revealed liis parentage, old 
Vrmtn became vmmeiU\d to bis son, who married 
(hjiinno, daughter of n rivor-god. lint his mother’* 
dream was to conic true lor all Unit. lie was 
appealed to, ns umpire, in a strife wlneli had arisen 
among the three goddesses, Hera (Juno), Athene 
(Minerva), and Aphrodite (Verms), as to which 
of them was the most beautiful, the goddess Kris 
(Strife) having revengefully iliuig among them, at 
a fenal to which she had not been invited, a gold oh 
apple (of discord) inscribed ‘To the Most Beautiful.' 
Bitch of the three endeavoured to bribe him. Horn 
promised him dominion and wealth; Athene, mili¬ 
tary renown and wisdom ; Aphrodite, the fairest 
of women for \m wife—to wit, Helen, the wife of 
King Monolausp Paris decided in favour of Aplivo- 
di to -hence Llio animosity which the other two 
goddesses displayed against the Trojans in fclio war 
flmt followed, Paris now carried Helen away from 
lacedH*nton in hor husband's absence. ‘The mpo 
of I Men 1 is Llio legendary cause of tlm Trojan 
war (soo Ilia li 27, Tiior). Pnm demtlully slow 
Achilles in the lomplo of Apollo. He was himself 
wounded by a poisoned arrow, and went to Mount 
Ida to bo cured by Vftnimo; but she avenged bov- 
bo If for his unfaithfulness to iior by refusing to 
assist him, ami lie returned to Troy to 'die. 
lie was often represented in ancient works of art, 
ponomliy as a boardless youth of somewhat clleni- 
lnatc beauty, 

Paris, 'Comte dk. Sec Bouuuon, Orleans. 

Paris, Matthew, the best Latin chronicler of 
the 13th century, was born about the year 1200, 
and most probably took the name from"Ids father 
Ijoforo him, although be may linve owed it either 
to his having been born tit Paris, or to liis having 
studied there. Certain it is he cannot have 
been a Frenchman, for in patriotic feeling ho is 
thoroughly English, In Jan miry 1217 ho entered 
the Benedictine monastery of St Alhnns, nnd grow 
up u lid or the eye of linger dc 'Wandovcr, was pres¬ 
ent along with Ids prior at the nuptials of Ilemy 
III. and Eleanor of Provenco (1217), and next 
ycivv was sent by tlio popa'w rocomnumdaliwi on 
a mission to repair the financial disorders in the 
Honedictine monastery on Monk’s Island (Ilolm) 
near Trondlijotn in Norway. In July 1251 lie 
was in attendance at the court at Winchester, 
six months later ho witnessed the marriage at 
York of Henry’s daughter to Alexander II. of 
Scotland, and in March 1257 ho had much con¬ 
versation with llio king during his week's visit 
to tlio monastery. Ilis death occurred about the 
middle of 1259. Matthew Paris’s principal work 
is his ITistoriu Major, or Ohvonka Mitfora, a history 
from the creation down Lo tlio year 1259. The 
original edition is that published in 1571 undo? 
the authority of Archbishop Park or; l>ul tlio 
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authoritative edition of tlio work is that edited hy 
l)r Iiuswil in Urn Polls Bevies (7 vols. 18712 S3). 
Ills conclusion as to its authorship is that down to 
the year l KSJ) it was the work ol John do (Jolla* 
abbot of St Albans from 1105 tn 12Id * tluit from 
that point it was continued hy linger of Wondovor 
down to the year 1235--tlio' whole work to this 
point being often ascribed to him alone, and known 
as the Fhi'cslliduriarnm; that Matthew of Paris 
next transcribed, corroded, and extended (by in- 
Usprrfnli<>n rather than itderpotalion) tlio work, 
which, moreover, from 1235 down to 1259 is entirely 
bin own. As a historian ho is vigorous, vivid, anil 
accurate, nnd his pages arc aglow with patriotic 
fervour. Ilis Uktariu Amjlvrmn is abridged from 
the greater work hy the omission of what relates to 
foreign ullnirs, It wan edited hy Kir V. Madden 
iu Urn Hull* series (3 vein. Uttl(Mill). Other work* 
art) the Abbrcmuiio Clmmicorum (1100 -1255); Liber 
AihliUimmtorvm or Supplementin'um ; the dubious 
Dttorum OJfavimi Mcrriorum Jiajum Vitw ; and tlio 
valuable V iy inti triton Ahbutmn ti, A limn i Vita v 
Koe an article hy J)r Jcssopp in the Quarterly 
llr-viw (lHH(J). 

Furls, IT aster or. Kco Gypsum, Stuouo. 

Purls Iftnslll, in Geology, the area iu which 
the Gaiiiozoic systems of Franco arc best developed, 
►See Eocene Kystkji. 

PttiiH Bordonc* ftoo Uokdonb. 

PnvisU (Lab parodim; (*i\ pavoilUi^ ( neigh¬ 
bourhood 1 ) is a term used to denote the district 
assigned to a bishop or priest. In early times the? 
bishop arranged all tlio church work of his diocese, 
and blio minor churches were served by clergy sent 
from tlio bishop's church, "Whore the church wu» 
established and endowed parislica wove unsigned 
tn resident priests, and tithes wore, by special gift 
or by general rules of law, made payable to tlio 
parson of tho pariah. In England provisions relat¬ 
ing to Lliia mailer wevc included among tho lawn 
of Edgar about 970, Parishes wore formed on tlio 
basis of previously existing manors and townships; 
tho lord of the manor often hold the Advow.sun 
(ij.v.) or patronago of llio parish church; and tho 
inhabitants licit! their moo tings in tho vestry of tho 
church; tlio parson presided, and lio was usually 
porn lilted to noniinaLo one of Llio Churchwarden* 
(mV.), Tho parish was originally tho unit of 
administration for poor-law and highway purposes, 
but mmlorn legislulion br\^ tvansforvod many of 
the fuTictioiis of parish authoritioH to Bojirds of 
r(iip.rdiiuis (sco Poou-lawb) Highway Hoards (see 
Hoads), and County Councils (<j.v.). There avo 
about 15,000 civil parishes in England and 900 in 
Neotlnnd; they vary very widely both in extent ami 
in population. Thus, Quconsforry ha« an area of 
only 11 acres, Kilmallio (pop. 4J57) in Loeluibor of 
4-id m. m. (nearly us large ns Hcdfordshiro); whilst 
IVJialloy in Tiiimmshiic (180 sq. m.)lms more than 
250,009iuhabitanls, and Klriddaw(nearly 5 sij, in,) iu 
Cumberland only 10. Tho boundaries of an ancient, 
parish arc fixed by custom, the memory whereof wa* 
hwmovly, anil in Home eases is tdvU, kept alivo by an 
annual or periodical pcrumlmliiticm (sec Hounds, 
Beating THE). ’Ancient parishes have been 
divided and alLoved in many eases iu the oxeroisr'- 
of statutory powcm; tho Local Government Hoard 
possesses largo powers of altomlion. For ecclesi¬ 
astical puijiosKM populous parishes may ho divided 
and now vicarages constituted by tho EecleHiaslioul 
Coiiniiissioiierfi; by tlio oxorciso of those powers the 
mind ior of ecclesiastical parishes has heen mised Lo 
about 13,000. Extra-pavochial places, and places 
formerly described as ‘parishes by repute only/ am 
now represented on Hoards of Guardians and rated 
for local purposes. The system of plural voting ilk 
parish mootings is established by an act passed in 
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1810 1 all persons paying poor-rates may vote; the 
number of votes varies with the value "of premises 
occupied ; hut no person Ima more than six votes. 

The vestry of a parish is eitlior a common vestry 
—i,a a mewling of nil tha ralepaying inhabitant*, 
presided over by the incumbent—or a select vesLiy, 
elected under llobhouso’s Act* which was passed 
in 1881, or under same local act or special custom. 
There are some politicians who think that legisla¬ 
tion has gone too far in transferring administrative 
powers from parishes to conn ties and unions; and 
it is suggested that the Luca! Government Act of 
1888 should bo supplemented by an act establish¬ 
ing parish councils with rather extensive powers. 
The inhabitants < of in tiny districts are strongly 
attached to their existing institutions, and it 
would not ho easy to frame a measure of reform 
which would ho acceptable in all parts of the 
country, Among parish ollicers and authorities 
wo include the incumbent, who is usually styled 
rector or vicar (sco the article Tithe). The parson 
—i,o. person—of a parish is a corporation solo ; lie 
lias a freehold in his ofiicc, and m the church and 
churchyard, subject to tho rules of ecclesiastical 
law and the rights of the pari si donors. The church 
is used oiply for tlio services of the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; tlm churchyard may be used by Noncun- 
forniiwls, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Burial h Act of 1880. The Church wardens ( n, v.) arc 
elected uuimully in Easter week; they take care 
of the church and its furniture, find seats for 
parishioners attending the services, and usually 
administer the local charities. Homo writers assert 
that the pmclico of permitting the incumbent to 
xiamo a chnrclwarden is only a courtesy, not a 
binding custom; bub there seems to be no legal 
decision on the point, Overseers are appointed 
annually hy tho local justices, to act along with 
the churchwardens in administering tlio poor-law. 
The care of the poor is now almost entirely trails- 
ferred to the guardians, hut by modern acts of par¬ 
liament, duties of mi extremely miscellaneous char¬ 
acter arc imposed on ovorseciu They assist Lho 
guardians by keeping registers 'of persons receiving 
relief, &o, ; and they prepare lists of jurymen, par¬ 
liamentary voters, &c. A woman may bo an over¬ 
seer, 1 Allotment wardens 1 may be appointed under 
several acts; bub in many places allotment lands 
arc managed by the minister and churchwardens. 
Parish constables arc still appointed in i mine places, 
Lint they arc generally superseded hy tho county 
police. The poor-mi e is used as a general rate, out 
of which tlio expenses of local authorities arc paid ; 
cl lurch-rates are still collected in many parishes, 
buL since 1809 they cannot Ijo levied by compulsory 
process, and arc therefore Lo bo regarded rather as 
subscriptions than as rates, 

In Hcotlaud tlio ecclesiastical parishes arc of very 
ancient date, Tho Court of Session, acting as the 
Commission of Toiiuls, has power < to uinte mid 
divide parishes, and to orooL a disjoined part into 
a \ mis \\ quoad stiora— i.o. for ecclesiastical purposes 
only. Endowed Gaelic congregations in the great 
towns of the Lowlands may be made parishes quoad 
sacra. Tho poor-law was formerly admin is tercel by 
the kirk-session in county parishes and by magis¬ 
trates in lmrglml parishes; but an Act of 1845 
introduced a system of parochial boards, under the 
general control of lho Board of Supervision. Tho 
Board may unite two or more parishes for poor-law 
purposes. Tlio church fabric is supported by the 
heritors; and highways arc not repaired by tho 
parish. There are therefore no. churchwardens or 
way-wardens in Scotland; nor is there any mcot- 
ing corresponding to tho vestry, In the matter of 
parish schools Scotland was formerly far in advance 
of England ; tho policy of the Education Acts is 
now the same in both countries. 

.801 

In the United States the term parish in not un¬ 
commonly used to denote the district assigned to 
a church or minister, but there are no civil parishes, 
except in tho slate of Louisiana. 

8co Wright imd Ifoblionso, Local Government;* iuL 
for tlio ecolo»iAgfcicfd part of tlio subject, Lord Selborno 
on Churches and Tithe*. 

Parish Cleric* See Clerk. 

Park, Mungo, the African traveller, was born 
10th September 1771, at Foulshiels on the Yarrow, 
a farmer’s youngest child in n family of thirteen. 
Educated at Selkirk, ho was apprenticed to Dr 
Thomas Anderson, a surgeon there, and afterwards 
studied medicine in Edinburgh ( 1789-01 ). He was 
then introduced to Sir Joseph Banks by liia brother- 
in-law, James Dickson, botanist, and obtained the 
situation of assistant-surgeon in tho Worcester , 
bound for Ilencoolen in Sumatra, On his return in 
1793, the African Association of London bad re¬ 
ceived intelligence of Clio death of Major Houghton, 
who lmd undertaken a journey to Africa nb their 
expense, Bark offered bis services, was accepted, 
and sailed from England 2!?d May 1795. He spent 
some men tlm at the English factory of Pi sank on 
the Gambia in making preparations for his travels, 
arid in learning the Mandingo language, Leaving 
Pisan ia on the 2d uf Decent tar ho travelled eastward; 
but when he had nearly reached the place where 
Houghton lost his life, he fell into the hands of a 
Moorish king, who imprisoned him, anil treated 
him roughly. Park seized an opportunity of 
Meaning (1st July 170ft), and in the third week of 
his flight readied the Niger, tlio great object of 
hiy Boarcli, at Scgo, ill 13 g 5' N, lat. He followed 
its course downward ns far ns Silla; hut meeting 
with hindrances that comp oiled him to rctraco his 
steps, lie pursued his way westward along its 
banks to Bninnmku, and then crossed a mountain¬ 
ous country till he came to Kuninlin, in the king¬ 
dom of Mandingo (11th Weptoiubcr), where lie was 
taken ill, and lay for some time. A Blave-tnulor 
at last convoyed him again to tho English factory 
on tho Gambia, where Tie arrived, 10th June 1797, 
after an absence of nineteen months, Bryan 
Edwards draw up an account of bis journey for 
the Association, nnd Park published an account 
of his travels after his return, under tlio title of 
Travels in the Interior of Africa (1709), a work 
which at once acquired a high popularity. IIo 
now married a daughter of Dr Anderson, bis old 
Selkirk friend (2d August 1799), and settled ns a 
surgeon at Peebles, where, however, lie did not 
feel at homo. He told Scott that he would rather 
bravo Africa and its horrors than wear hin life out 
in toilsome rides amongst the hills for the scanty 
remuneration of a country surgeon; and so, in 
1805, ho undertook another journey to Africa at 
the expense of government. As ho parted from 
Scott on Willi am nope ridge, bis horso stumbled : 

‘I am afraid, Mungo, 1 said Scott, r that is a 
bad omen. 1 To which Park replied with a smile, 

* Fvcits (omens) follow those who look to them. 1 
When lie a tar Led from Pisnnk lie had a com¬ 
pany of forty-five, of whom thirty-six were Euro¬ 
pean soldiers; but when he reached the Niger 
in August his attendants were reduced to 
seven. From Sansanding on tho Niger, in the 
kingdom of Bambarra, ho sent back liis journals 
and letters in November 1805 to the Gambia, and 
embarked in an unwieldy half-rotten canoe with 
four European companions. Through many perils 
and difficulties they reached Boussn, where the 
ennoe was cnnghfc in a cleft of rock ; they were 
attacked by the natives, aiul drowned as they 
attempted to escape. An account of Park’s sooond 
journey was published at London in 1815, Min 
Park was in rocoipt of a government pension bill 
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her death in 1840, Two of Fork's sons joined the 
Tnilinn army ; Tlmmas, the second son, perished 
in trying U> penetrate the mystery of his fa 111 or's 
dentil. Fnrk’n narratives, which arc well written, 
have long hold their place amongst the classic* of 
tiftvol, and am of no ineoimidumbto value, par¬ 
ticularly for ilia light wliicli they throw upon the 
social and dtnncsliu life of tho negroes, ami on 
the botany and meteorology of tho regions through 
which ho\iasHod; 1ml he was tin fortunately rut oil 1 
before lie had achieved Iho grand aim of Iur ox- 
rinralLniui—tlio discovery of the course of the Niger 
q.v.), Park was, tall and robust, and possessed of 
great hardihood and muscular vigour, 1 For actual 
hardships undergone/ writes Joseph Thomson, ‘ for 
danger* faced, and lUllieokios overcome, UvgeUmv 
with an exhibition of the virtues which make n 
man great in Llin rmlo battle of lifo, Mungo Park 
stands without a rival.' 

8eo the Lifo by Wislmw, prefixed to Jtmrntil (1805), 
mid iToMepli Thomson's Miuujo Park (1800). 

Parker, Si it liras (1730-1807), a IMtlsh 
adiniml, of a Devonsliiro family distinguished both 
before and after him in the naval someo of the 
country, served in the American war and in the 
West Indies, and in J81H was appointed Lo Llm 
chief command of tho (loot which was sent to tho 
Ikltic to act ngaiiiHt tho armed coalition of tho 
three north or n states of Itimsia, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark. TTo luid no share in the battle of Copen¬ 
hagen, in which Nelson engaged contrary to his 
orders; lmb by Isis appearance before Oarlskrona 
bo compelled Lho nmitmUl 4 y of Sweden; und 
ho was on tho point of sailing for Oonsliult 
when tho nows of tlio Emperor Paul's death pill an 
end to hostilities. 

Parker, Joskimi, a popular preacher and 
author, tho son of a atono-cutter, was bom at 
Iiexliam, flUi April 1830, and like Spurgeon began 
to preach in early youth, He studied at MoorHulds 
Taliorimclc and University (Jt>11 ego, London (1802), 
was ordained pastor of tlio Congregational Church, 
Banbury (1803), and became minister of tho Caven¬ 
dish ttlvoofc Church* Man eh ester (185B), and of 
Poultry Chapel, London (18(h)), now City Tomplo 
(optmed 1874). lie visited tho United Staten in 
1888, and received the degree of T).I). from Chicago 
University. Ah a preacher ho in strong and vigor¬ 
ous, with a splendid command of racy English ; ho 
lias not unfrequently posed as au oraolo on political 
and oecloHifislieal subjects. 

JIo Una published I Pips lo Trxiih-acckcrs (1H57), uonfcro- 
vcrsiol tlisoourKos with Reonlimflta at opon-alr meetings; 
Reee /Jcus (18(18; 5th ad, 1875), being ft reply to Free 
Homo; Ad (Jlernin (1870); City Temple 'Sermons (1800- 
70) j Inner Life of Christ AnostuliolAfenvois. 

1884); People's Praycv-look (1880); but his most ambi¬ 
tious work is his I’capld* Jiible t f discoursca upon. Holy 
Scripture, forming a pastoral commentary/ of which the 
first volume, Oc)\cnia t oppoared in 1885. Sue Tyne 
Chyhlc : My Life and Teach inf/ (now ocl. 1880). 

Parker, Mattiibw, the second Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury,, was born son of a 
calendorer at Norwich, August 6, 1504, studied at 
St Mary’s Ilostol and Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge, took orders, and was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship, Ho was au arduous sfcudcmL of the Scriptures 
and of church history, yob, in spite of his strong 
leaning to tho past, from mi early period ho was 
infected by the now doctrine*. in 1535 ho was 
appointed chaplain to the queen Anno Holoyn, and 
noon after ho obtained tho deanery of tlio college 
of St John the Baptist at Stoke near Clare in 
Suffolk. Here ho lived mainly till 1545, his re¬ 
tiring temper I hiding pleasure enough in Ills studies 
and the administration of the college. In 1538 he 
whs evoaled D. 1)., next a royal chaplain ami canon 
of Ely, and in 1544 master of Corpus Christa Col¬ 


lege, Cam bridge, and Llin year after vine-chancel lor 
of tlio university. Two years tutor tic married. 
Ho was presented by Edward VI, to tlio deanery 
of Lincoln and tlio prebend of Comngliiiin, but on 
tlio accession of Mary lie resigned his master,ship 
and was deprived of his prcfornumls.linding wifely, 
however, in strict retire men L. Tho accession of 
Elizabeth called him from Ids retirement, and ho 
was consecrated Archbishop of ('aiderhitry in the 
chapel at Lambeth, December 17, 1551). Tlio 
ridiculous fable about the informality of tlm euro- 
nmny is discussed under the head of (ho Nag's 
Head CoiiHeomlirm. 

During his lifteen yearn’ primacy Parker strove 
lo dnfine more clearly the limits of belief and dis¬ 
cipline, and tolvving alvtmi more general conformity, 
Tlio Tliirty-nino Articles wore passed )>y convoca¬ 
tion in 1502, and four years labor tlio archbishop 
issued 1 list ‘ Ail vert iHeUHuUH' for the regulation of 
service, which, with the measures of repression 
perhaps forced upon him by tho imperious queen, 
provoked groat opposition in (bo ranks of the grow¬ 
ing Puritan parly. To Parker lickings ltic merit 
of originating the revised translation of tho Scrip- 
turns known as the Bishops' Bible. IIis wife died 
in August 1570. Ilcr on ono occasion Elizabeth 
insulted fit Lain belli with Llin words, 1 Madam 1 
may nob call you, and midrcuii I am loath to call 
you : however, I thank you for your good cheer/ 
Parkov died 17th May 1575, 

Parker did nuiali for our native nmmhqbutliiaiwahodii 
as an uditm 1 have not. oominondcd IhoniHolws to inochim 
scholars, Ik edited jKlfvia'a Aupfo-Moxoit Jfbniafj/, to 
provo that truiifmlmtaufciation wos nofc tho dootrino of 
tho unoioub English oliurch; tho Flores Ilistoriarum, an 
tlio work of nn minumed Mabtlicw of AVusfcininhkv ; tho 
Hi star let Major of Matthew Parte, bho I/hloria AnylU 
oana of Wulringlmm. A user's Gaia sRlfrcdi } and tho 
IlincravUm of Giralclua CambrciiBls, Tlio l)c Keoidio 
JtlriUnmiw of CJildau was edited inulor bin oyo by Jos- 
Kiilin. Ilo w'afl an imlcfatigahlo colleotor of hoolcn, ami 
tlio groater part of tho tvenBiireB ho had amassed ho 
bequeathed to CorpuH Clirinbi CJollogo, t Thin colleotiim 
Fullor called 'the buii of English antiquity lu-foro it 
wan oolipacd by that of 81 u ltohei t Col ton/ Pirlccr cstah- 
BhIigA a scrq^oJ'litM at Lanihuth, where he maintnniud 
print era, tranaoriheis, engravers. His original writing* 
rvrn inoonbidornhlo, fclic oliiof being a Latin troatino, f)c 
Anlitjvilaie PrUamnm Eeelcxhv et Privilcffiis Red mi w 
C<m^HrtWcjis/.v (1572), IEi« lottm All a volumo (1853) 
in the juiblicntions of tho Parker Soflioty ( a lilting 
memorial of the book-loving ainhlmlnm. 'Jim iSociidy 
imhlibherl from 1841 till its dissolution in 1853 an nmny 
an fifty-three volumes of fcbo works of Kid ley, Bull, 
Cirindiil, Hooper, Grimmer, Covimlnlo, bathin r, Jewel, 
'J’ymlnlQ, Bullmgov,'Whitgift, Kogors, and other fathers of 
tho English Keforinafcion, For Parker’s life, wio the Life 
and Ada by Strype (3 vols, Oxford, 1821); also Boole’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, v»l. i.\. (1872), 

Pflrkci 1 ) Tiikojiokk, a great American prciiclicr, 
was bom at Lexington, MusHiudnisctls, August 
24, 1810. His ^ gumilf(i,i,litir hedd a cnniiiuuid 
at Lexinglmi, his father was an intelligent Uni¬ 
tarian farmer and wheelwright. 11c gradualcd 
at the Divinity School at Harvard in 183(1, ami 
aclllcd the year after ns Unitarian minister fit 
West Ibixbtiry, now a part of I Ion ton. Tho 
natunilisLic or rationalistic views which separated 
him from tho more conservative portion of tlio 
Unitarians first attracted wide notice in an ordi¬ 
nation sermon on 7Y*c TranmcM and Pernnnu\ttf 
hi Christianity (1841), Tim coiilcst which arose 
on tho anll-HUporimlumlism of Lhls discourse led 
him lo further develop bis theological views in 
five Boston lectures, pul dished under tho title of A 
Discourse of Matters pertaining to J\ dig ion (1844 ), 
which was followed by Re emu ns for tho Times, 
Failing health induced him to inuKO an extended 
tour in Europe. In 1844 ho returned to America, 
and for tho remainder of his life preached to a 
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congregation of tlneo thousand at tho Molodoon 
and Music Ilall, besides incessantly writing for the 
li’osfj on social and theological questions, He 
ecturcd also throughout the States, and plunged 
with ehftmoieristie enthusiasm into the anti-slavery 
agitation, In the midst of his work ho was attacked 
in 1850 with bleeding from the lungs, and made a 
voyage to Mexico* whence ho sailed to Italy, only 
to dm at Florence, May 10, 1860. His lectures, 
sermons, and miscellaneous writings have been 
collected and published in America and England, 
and reveal vast learning, keen spiritual insight, 
with great force of argument mid felicity of illus¬ 
tration, Yet tho IhoughL is neither clearly de¬ 
fined, profound* nor always self-consistcnt, while 
tho form is usually far inferior to the con tout. 

Tho Kudin]) edition of his works was edited by Francos 
P, Cobbo (12 voIh, 1863 et scr/ s ), There mo Lives by Weiss 
(2vok Hoston, 1804), Frothinglmm (How York, 187-1), 
Doan (Loml. 1877), ami FnmocnK Cooke (3d oil. Boston, 
1880). boo also vol. i, of Miu-tlnoau's Faaays, llcvicm . 
<onl Addrmea (1800). 

Parkersburg, capital of Wood county, West 
Virginia, on tho Ohio River (Imre crossed by a 
railway bridge 1ft mile long), at Urn mouth of tlm 
Little Kanawha, J05 miles by rail E by N. of 
Cincinnati. Tliocity has a largo trade in petrol cum, 
mid contains live great oil-refineries, besides chemi¬ 
cal works, lumber-mills, and manufactories «f 
furniture, barroln, <fcc. Pop. (1582. 

ParkcH, Hir IIenuy, K.C.M.G,, an Australian 
statesman, was born the son of a yeoman at Sfcono- 
leigli, Warwickshire, in 1815, emigrated to New 
South Wales in I860, and at Sydney became 
eminent as a journalist, editing T/to Empire from 
1810 to 1856. A member of tho colonial parliament 
in 1851, ho hold various government offices ami 
became prime-minister in 1872. Ho lias since been 
several times bead of the ministry, and has been 
identified with Uio promotion of free trade. He 
was the rep resell tati vo of New South Wales at tho 
Colonial conference in London in 1887, and in 1891 
was president of tho council for arranging a federal 
union of tho Australian colonies. 

Pnrlte.sine. See Celluloid. 

Parlduu'Hf, JOHN, an English biblical scholar, 
was bom at Uatesby in Northamptonshire in June 
1728. lie was educated at Rugby and at Clare 
Hal), Cambridge, and took orders, but soon after 
retired to his estate at Epsom Lo giro himself to 
study. Hero ho died, March 21, 1707. In 1702 
appeared his principal work, A Hebrew andEnglish 
Lexicon % without Points, a very creditablo perform¬ 
ance for its time, and long a standard work, 
although disfigured by its lanciful etymologies. 
Of course it is now entirely superseded, Bark- 
hurst also wrote a treatise (1787) against Dr 
Priestley, to prove tho divinity and pre-existence 
of Jesus Christ. 

Pai'kiiUUt, ErA.NO r.S, historian, was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, Kith September 1828, 
graduated at Harvard in 1844, next studied law’ 
for two years, then travelled in Europe, and 
returned to oxploro the Rocky Mountains, The 
hardships ho endured among the Dakota Indians 
sarionsly injured his health, yet in spite of this 
and defective sight Park mini has worked his way 
to recognition as a historical writer on tho period 
of rise and fall of tho French dominion in America. 
He has paid many visits to Franco to examine 
archives, His hooks are The California and Oregon 
Trail (1840), Tho Compivanj of Pontiac (1851), 
Pioneers of France in the New 'World (1805), The 
Booh of Boses (1806), Jesuits in North America 
(1807), Discovery of the Great I Vest (186G), The 
Old IttU/mc in Canada (1874), Count Frontcnae 
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and New France under Louis XIV\ (1877), and 
Montcalm and Wolfe (1884), 

Pnrlcniciit,. the name applied in Franco, down 
to the Revolution, to certain superior and final 
courts of judicature, in which also the edicts of 
the king were registered before they became laws. 
Of these the chief was that of Paris, but there were 
no fewer than twelve provincial pa dements, at 
Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon* Pan, Metz, 
.Bcsaiicoii, Douai, Rouen, Aix, Rennes, and Nancy. 
These, though nob actually connected with that 
of Paris, invariably made common cause with it 
in its struggles with the royal power. The pnrlc- 
mcnb of Paris dated from the 14th century, and 
already consisted of three chambers, the Grand 
Chanthre, the Chainbro des EnqiiGten, and the 
Chambvo des Requeues. By 1344 it had grown in 
mini hors and power, and consisted of 3 presidents 
and 78 counsellors, of whom 44 were ecclesiastics 
and 31 laymen. In 1467 Louis XL made the coun¬ 
sellors irromovahlo. Its infiitence gTcw during the 
10th century, and it now began to find courage to 
deliberate on the royal edicts as well as merely 
register them, which the king could always force 
them to do by coming in person and holding i\ 
Gib do justice 1 (see IliiD of Justice). Neither 
Richelieu nor Imim XIV, permitted such discus¬ 
sion of their edicts, and both tho Regent Orleans 
and Louis XV, followed their policy, Tho latter 
exiled the members from Paris in 1753 for theiT 
interference in the struggle hot ween Hie Jansenists 
and tho Jesuits, and in 1770, on the advice of 
Man peon, abolished the old pariement altogether 
and established tho Porlcmout Man peon, Louis 
XVI, however, recalled the former counsel lore, 
These in tho last days of their existence were 
grouped as follows r The Grand Chainbro, with 
10 presidents and .37 counsellors, of whom 12 were 
cJeiics; tho three OIt ambuss des Ernpietes, each 
formed by 2 presidents and 23 counsellors; and 
tho Clmmbre des Ucqnfitcs, in which snt 2 presi¬ 
dents and 13 counsellors. 

Parlcyi Vurm. See Goodrich. 

Parliament (Low Lnt. pnrliamentum or par- 
lamentum; Fr. parlement, from purler, ‘lo talk 1 ), 
a meeting for conference and discussion (see Ibm- 
lemrnt). Til England the name of parliament 
has been given since the 13th cent my to the Great 
Council or the realm—the national assembly which 
succeeded to tho powers exorcised by the Witena- 
gemoto in Anglo-Saxon limes. Under the influence 
of feudal ideas the Great Council became the high 
court of parliament. As the manor bad its courts 
in which tho lord mot with his tenants, bo the king¬ 
dom had its high com b, in which the king met with 
tho different estates or orders of his subjects, and 
conferred with them as to tho enforcement of tho 
good customs of the realm. At first tho king 
claimed to exercise a measure of arbitrary discre¬ 
tion in issuing his writs of summons to parliament; 
but before the end of Llio 13lh century it was settled 
and clearly understood that parliament should 
always consist of drily qualified representatives of 
the three estates of'the realm—the Clergy, the 
Lords, and the Commons. The notion that^ the 
three estates are King or Queen, Loids, and Com¬ 
mons is a modern misconception. 

The Three Estates-Thc Clergy,— The clergy wore 
represented by the Lords Spiritual, tha bin hops, who 
sat among the Lords by virtue of their office. At 
one time proctors representing the lesser clergy sat 
among the Commons; but ilia clergy gave up tins 
right in order to manage their own affairs in Con¬ 
vocation (q.v.). When Convocation gave up its 
right of taxation clergymen wove permitted to vote 
in the election of members of the House of Com¬ 
mon??. It would hardly be correct to say that the 
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clergy still form a separate estate; but the Lords 
Spiritual still nil in tho Upper House. The Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury ami York, and tlio IJifdiops 
of London, .Diirluii n, and Wi noli os tor are always 
summoned U parliament; tho other bishops Hie 
also juimimmed, Hub tho junior members of tho 
episcopal hunch fire exeliuled hy the nets for the 
creation of now bishopries, in which it is provided 
that Lhe nilmher of Lords Spiritual is not to ho 
increased beyond lhe number an it stood in 18*10, 
wlnsn the see of Manchester was founded. Tlio 
Lords Spiritual do not vote as a separate order ; in 
other words, a hill may puss in tlio House of Lords 
though all Urn bishops vole against it. 

The Lords Tcftwoml.-^VUti lords or greater barons 
were originally tiiose who hold lands mid honours 
of thy king by tho more diguiliod hi nits of feudal 
ser vice, They were liarniw by l enure, and as mi eh 
entitled to receive the king’s writ; among them¬ 
selves they were poors ov tnpmls. In course of 
time the writ hucamc tlio evidence of title to a 
peerage: hut since tho Ifith century peers have 
always neon mealed hy a patent from the drown, 
specifying tho title by which tho now poor is h> 
he known* and lhe heirs to whom his dignity is to 
descend. The titles now in use arc duke, marquis, 
curl, viscount, and baron (on which huo separate 
articles); a peer is named us lining of a par 
fcieular place, but if is no longer nncnsHiiv.V that 
he should have any laud or feudal rights in the 
place named In other words, our amlucraoy in 
no longer a close feudal aristocracy ; it owtm its 
ov is ten ce to tho crown, and tlio crown may increase 
the number of poors at pleasure. This is a vory 
important rule, for the right lo create now peers 
ena I lies the crown—i.o. the ministers governing in 
the name of the mown, and on joying Hie cimlhlcnce 
of tho House of Commons—lo overcome Llie resist¬ 
ance of the House of Lords. Of late years lhe 
in era throat lo create now pcera lias boon found 
Hiillieiont, as may he seen on referring to tho his¬ 
tory of the Reform Act of i 832 . The dignity of 
peerage was always a hereditary dignity; Lie 
mood of the holder was ennobled. Ihit the scum 
of a peer, though thoy hear courtesy titles and nro 
nominally ennobled, aro commoners for all lepil 
ami political purposes. This again is a most uu- 
iiirtaub rule, became it prevents tho nobility from 
JGcoining a closely organised caste. It seems that 
the crown eoultl always create a hi an a peer for 
his life; hut ib was resolved in tho ease of Lord 
Won slay dale, in 185(S, that a life peerage, even if 
followed up by a writ of summons to parliament, 
would not entitle the holder to wit in the Ilouso of 
Lords. Since the Womdoydalo case the Lords of 
Appeal, appointed to lake part in the judicial 
business of the ITmise, liavo been made life poors 
by statute. In 1830 there were <101 poors on tho 
roll of the House of Lords; in 1890, 551, 12 being 
minors. Of these peerages 193, or rather more 
than ono-third, have been created since tho begin¬ 
ning of tho IQlli century. 

In ancient times the prerogative right to create 
peers was used lmt sparingly 5 there wore only 
some (50 or GO Lords Temporal in lhe parlia¬ 
ments of the HHli and IGLh centuries. The num¬ 
ber of Lords Spiritual was reduced hy the removal 
of abbots and priors at the Reformation to 20 , and 
has not since been increased. Tour sat as repre- 
fienULives of lhe Irish Church from 1800 down to 
its disestablish men L in 18(59. la conferring peer¬ 
ages the fttirart kings were tnoru generous, or more 
lax than their predecessors. At the He volution of 
1GSR tho number stood at about 150, On the 
accession of George I. the leaders of the House 
of Lords proposed Lo restrain the crown from 
adding to the tlion existing nu 111 her of 178 peer¬ 
ages; but this suhome was vehemently opposed 


in the Hi him? of Unmmons, and finally rejected. 
During tlm reign of Gooigo 111 . peers were created 
very freely. It was the avowed policy of the 
younger Mitt Lo Jill Llio House of Lords with the 
woalthicHl traders and landowners, ami so In break 
down tho family and peisnnuA factions into which 
a small amlucmlie assembly tends lo divide itself. 
With this object lie conferred peerages ho lavishly 
llmL the number created by Georgo III, nviih 3SH. 

Iti i:ii)9 I ho Gnnnunns formally tulmitlc.il ‘that 
the judgments of parliament belong to the Lords 
and not Lo llio (Jonunoiin/ The House of Lords is 
a comb of final appeal for all purls of tho United 
Kingdom \ it exercise* original jurisdiction in 
peerage or isos, in trials of peers for treason or 
felony, and 011 Impeachments (q.v.) hy tho Com¬ 
mons. Y’liou the House is sitting judicially 
only those members who hold or have held high 
judicial ollicc lake ptirb in the proceedings, Lay 
mers formerly took pari- and voted on appeals; 
mt this practice was justly regarded an a scandal. 
In INTI sonic lay peers announced their intention 
Id vole in tho ease of the Queen i\ Daniel 
U'Connell, hut they wcio pormmded to retire, and 
tho ease was decided hy (ho legal member* of the 
11 011 so. r in it* legislative capacity tho House may 
deal with Liny matter alleeting the public interest, 
and it olainiH the right lo initiate bills which 
directly ailed its own lights and privileges. Dy 
a eon von lion of long standing, Lhe Lord* respect 
the right of tho Comnimis lo initiate money bills ; 
tlioy may accopt or reject a money hill, but they 
do not amend it in detail. Any member of tho 
JTouho may introduce a bill, and nnk that) it may 
lm read a first time; tho ‘reading 1 is of a formal 
character—tho bill is laid on tho table, and rbho 
title is read out by tho clerk. If llio House con- 
sen is In read llio bill a second Lime it accepts the 
general principle of the measure; the bill is then 
ruforred to a conuuilbco of Lhe whole TIoiiho, or Lo 
a select committee, lo bo amended in detail; it 
may then be reported to Llm House and road a 
third timo and passed. If tlio bill is afterwards 
passed, or t lias aheady been passed by the 
Commons,, it only requires the royal assent In 
become an net of parliament. Thin assent is 
given by the sovereign in person, or liy emnuils- 
sinners representing the sovereign; the*Lords arc 
present in their places; the Commons, headed 
hy their Speaker, attend at tho bar of Lhe 
Lords ; the clerk of parliaments utters the Norman- 
Trench formula, 1 Lu Hoy (or Ln lleinu) le veull . 1 
In the case of 11 money hill the royal assent is eoujded 
with an expression of thanks for the ‘ benevolence 1 
of parliament. The clerk endorses on the hill Urn 
date of the royal assent which turns it inLo an act. 
If tlm sovereign wore to refuse assent Lhe form 
would bo ‘Lo Hoy for La Heine) s’aviserathe 
King (or Queen) will think about it. JtuL since 
the cabinet council became Llm chief power in the 
slate this form of refusal Ims never been heard. 
Ministers lake the lead in the husiucHH of lcgisla- 
i turn ; they obtain the assent of the sovereign on Hm 
1 one hand, and of parliament on tho other 1 Jib open 
conflict of powers is avoided. Queen Anne refused 
her assent to a Scotch Militia Dili ; but since that 
time the royal assent him been given to every bill 
which passed the two Houses. I Jilin which await 
the royal assent are usually deposited in llio House 
of Lords for that purpose; but a money bill, after 
passing the Lords, isielurned to tho Speaker of the 
Commons, and in brought by him lo llm bar of the 
Lords to receive the royal assent, 

Precedence ami Trivilct/ea, — Members of the 
House of Lords were formerly required to sit 
according to their precedence, hut this min is 110 
longer observed, The bishops sit lu tlio right of 
l-lic woolsack ; on the same side is tho bench usually 
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occupied by ministers. Supporters of the govern¬ 
ment sib behind their lenders, members of the 
opposition on the oilier side of the House, nntl 
in dependent members on the cross benches in front 
of the table, Whoilier it is sibling as u legislative 
or a judicial body, the House of Lords possesses all 
privileges necessary to tlm safe and dignified con- 
<luct c)[ business. Its members arc free from arrest 
on civil process in coming, going, or returning. 
Tliev are free to speak their minds without being 
liable to action or indictment. They have access 
to the crown to explain their proceedings, ami the 
crown should put the best construefcion on what 
they do. It is a breach of privilege to reflect on 
the honour of llio House, or on the parliamentary 
conduct of its members. Ib is technically a breach 
of privilege to report Lin proceedings; hat regular 
arrangements am now made for the admission of 
reporters. It was formerly doubtful how far the 
prill tom of the 1 louse wore protected, hub now, 
under an Act of 1810, the printers of parliamentary 
paporH, if sued or prosecuted, may obtain a stay of 
proceedings on producing a certificate that such 
papers were printed by order. The House of Lords 
declares ils own privileges •, but in doing so it Jh 
bound by the law ; it cannot create a new privilege 
by more declaration. Persons guilty of breach of 
privilege may bo attached ami brought in custody, 
censured, lined, or imprisoned for a time certain 
or during pleasure. The privilege of the House 
may be used to protect the House and its com¬ 
mittees, and all poisons having lawful business 
before them, together with their counsel, solicitors, 
and witnesses, 

Officer #.—The chief onicer of Lho House of Lords 
is the Chancellor, or Keeper of the (Heat Seal, 
who acts as speaker for formal purposes; ho does 
not keep) owlor; tho Lords keep their own order. 
It is not oven necessary that he should be a lord 
of parliament, and ho sits on the woolsack, which 
is supposed to bo outside the House. Deputy- 
speakers are appointed when necessary ; and there 
is a salaried Chairman of CominUtoea who exercises 
considerable powers, especially in regard to private 
bills. The Clerk of Parliaments is appointed by 
tho crown ; and the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Hod is one of the Queen’s linkers, whom nho permits 
to act as fcho messenger anil executive officer of the 
Lords. The judges ami law-officers rank as assist¬ 
ants of . the ilouso; they are summoned to attend 
in parliament, and they arc present on occasions 
of slate; the judges also come in and nit together 
on the woolsack when the Lords desire to take 
their opinions on a point of law. Fonncil messages 
to the (Jomimms are conveyed by the UBher of the 
Hack Rod. Judges anil Hast cm in Chancery 
worn formerly employed for the same purpose, 
but tho Commons came to treat these ceremonious 
messages with levity, and messages now pass from 
one House to anotlier by the 1 lands of their respec* 
live clerks, except on certain important (lccasions, 
such as the opening of parliament, &c. Formerly, 
when the two Houses differed, a formal conference 
whs hold in the Painted Chamber, the Lords sitting 
with their hats on, tho Commons standing and 
uncovered; but tho modern practice of party 
government renders these conferences unnecessary. 

The Commons ,—Tho Commons, or r cnimminitas 
rogni/ included originally three classes of persona. 
Hirst, tho proctors of the lesser clergy, who dis¬ 
appeared at an curly date, Secondly, the knights 
ot tho «hire, who were chosen by the lessor barons 
and tho general body of freeholders. These free 
to nan Us hold their land by honourable tenures, hub 
they could not bear tho expense of attendance in 
pail lament. As early as the time of King John 
they wore represented by delegates^ and Simon 
dc jVIontfort gave effect to the same principle when 

lie ordered two knights to be sent to parliament 
from each shire. Thirdly, there were burgesses and 
citizens,- representing the self-governing towns of 
the kingdom. Tho burgesses also found it hard 
to bear Lho expense of attending parliament; they 
usually received mi allowance, for doing so; and 
some le^ftl authorities have held that a member 
may atilf recover Jijs 1 wages 3 it lie chaoses to sue 
for them. No member of parliament now receives 
any pecuniary allowance. Payment of memlieis is 
often advocated on the ground that the labouring 
population ought to bo represented by men of their 
own class; it is resisted on the ground that paid 
members would he officials or delegates, not free 
representatives of the general body of citizens. 

Happily for the cause of popular govern men t, 
the Knights ami burgesses were soon welded 
together in one body; there has never been any 
legal difference between county members and 
borough members. Eaily in Hie history of parlia¬ 
ment (the date cannot bo exactly determined) the 
Commons retired to consider their own affairs in 
a separate chamber; one of their number presided, 
and noled as Speaker in communicating to the 
Lords tlio opinions of the third estate; and thus 
the Commons came to be organised as a separate 
House. The Lords remained in the old parliament 
chamber, and there the king continued to meet 
with the three estates; his throne was set in the 
House of Lords, and ho never wont into the 
House of Commons, Charles I. was therefore 
acting contrary to imago when lie went in person 
to arrest the seven members. From about 1518 
the Commons met in a room which had been 
known as St Stephen’s Chapel, and the House is 
still occasionally spoken of as St Stephon’s. 
Within the House all members are equal; but Lhe 
bench immediately to the right of tlic chair is 
reserved for privy-councillor;?, and is now always 
occupied by ministers having scats in the House; 
their supporters sit behind them, and the members 
of tlio opposition sit to the loft of the chair. Like 
the members of the other House, the Commons 
enjoy privilege of parliament; they arc free from 
airesl on civil process in attending the House, tmd 
in coming or returning; hut no person is privileged 
against arrest for crime or contempt of court. In 
the days when arrest for debt was common the 
privilege claimed by members of parliament, ami 
even by their servants, was sometimes used to 
defeat creditors; but now an aotion or a bank¬ 
ruptcy petition is in no way impeded by privilege. 

A member of either House who becoihes bankrupt 
is not permitted to sit or vote. Freedom of speech 
is enjoyed by the Commons as by the Lords ; and 
they may claim, as a House, free access to the, 
sovereign. Tho Commons may deal with offenders 
against their privileges by directing a prosecution; 
they do not claim tho right to impose a lino, or 
to 'imprison for a time certain, but they may 
commit a person to prison during pleasure; persons 
ho imprisoned may not be detained after the end, 
of the session. The House declares its own privi¬ 
leges, but it cannot create a new privilege by more 
declaration. In the famous case of Stoclulale v. 
Hansard the House assumed authority to protect 
its printer against an action for lihol, bub the 
courls disregarded this resolution, and the con¬ 
troversy was finally settled by the passing of Lhe 
Act of 1810 which has already beon cited. A 
question of privilege will be taken up without notice 
at any moment; but it should be observed,that a 
member has no privilege except when he is per¬ 
forming Jus parliamentary duty. If, for instance, 
a member is arrested for a crime committed ont of 
doors, no question of privilege arises. We have 
neon tlmt the Cmmnonfi claim no general judicial 
authority, bub they have claimed to deal judicially 
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with ea*os of privilege, ivml with qm'slkms relat¬ 
ing to the election and conduct nf blioir members. 
Election petitions used Lu ho l.ri-ccl by coin mitten* 
of the lmi, this practice led to groat abuses, 

and in ISLjS these poll lions wore remitted to Llio 
judges for trial. The I fou no may oxeludo, mi spend, 
or expel a 11101111 ) 01 ' for misbehaviour; but it was 
Hctlrled in llio ease of John Wijkcn (i[.v.) tlmt 
expulsion creates no disoualification ; the person 
expelled may bo re-elected. Jhirke and other high 
author ities attach great impuvUuieo to thin rule of 
Lite constitution. If the .House could disqualify 11 
member for rc-olcclimi, the majority might he 
lompted to strengthen itself b,v . expelling the 
leaders of the minority. In 1711 Sir Unhurt (then 
My) Will polo was expelled the House, aiul there 
3 K reason to believe Unit the vote in his case was 
decided by considerations of party, and not by his 
guilt or innocence of tins charges made against 
him. 

As representing the whole community, and not 
merely a limited order, Hie Uommons have long 
boon accustomed to take the lead in the Jhianoial 
ami legislative business of parliament. Since the 
(treat (Jluirter the ermvn lias frequently admitted 
tlmt taxes are not tube levied without consent of 
parliament; and in the reign of Uicluird ll M if 
not earlier, the (Jommons laid claim to tho ‘power 
of the purse.’ It is now established heyoml doubt 
that llio Commons have an exclusive right to vote 
supplies of money, and Ui prescribe lUe ways and 
moans by which money may be raised, Tins right 
is respected by Llio Lords; the last eon I! id botweon 
the I louses occurred in eonnoclioM. with the repeal 
of llio paper duty in 1800. Estimate* of public 
expenditure arc laid hufmu llio. Commons by 
ministers, and considered in committee of HUpply. 
This is a eommitteo of the whole House; the 
Hpoakor leaves Hie oh air when llio con in lit loo 
begins; llio Mace (q. v.) is taken from the table; 
the Chairman of Committees takes bin seat at llio 
table; and the dismission which follows is of an 
informal character, mam hors being allowed to apeak 
more tit an once to bho same question, When some 
of the necessary votes have "been taken in supply 
the House resolves itsolf, in like manner, into a 
committee of ways and means. The resolutions 
adopted in committee are embodied in hills, which 
are sent up for the assent of the Lords. At the 
close of the liiuuvchd year (i.o. about the cud of 
March) tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, in com¬ 
mittee of the whole House, opens his budget (<pv.) 
of exponditure and revenue for the coining year. 
Legislative business is conducted with Llio same 
forms tvs in the Lords; but a member must ask 
leave of tho House to introduce a bill. If a hilL is 
read a second lime it is considered in detail by a 
committee of the whole House, or by a select com¬ 
mittee, A committee always reports its proceed- 
iug« to the IIouso, the Speaker resuming Llio chair 
for that purpose. Huskies performing these financial 
and legislative duLios, the House of Commons acts 
an a ‘grand inquest’ to inquire into all matters of 
public concern. It is specially hound to watch the 
conduct of ministers, and to inform tho sovereign 
whether they possess tho confidence of the nation 
or not. In other words, Llio support of the 
Commons is necessary to tho existence of a ministry, 
while a ministry may hold power though its 
supporters are in a minority in the Lords. Ministers 
talco Llio lead in till important business; and party 
discipline, tends bn induce Live individual private 
member to comparative insignificance. 

Union with Scott and and Ireland — Parliumc.htanj 
Itaform — Democracy .—The functions of parliament 
have been rendered more important and dUlicult by 
the political changes of the hist 200 years. In the 
first place there is now only one legislature for the 


United Kingdom. Down In 1707 Scotland had an 
independent pari him on l; the three estates of Unit 
kingdom stil together in one house, and thooomlnel 
of business was for the most purl left to a smaller 
body called Holds of the Articles. Alike Union 
the Scottish parliament censed to exist; it was 
agreed that sixteen Scottish peers (elected by all 
assembly of peer.4 at Ilolyrood, at the opening of a 
new parliament) should sit in the House id Lords, 
and not less limn forty-live Scottish members in the 
House of (Vmiuious. Thu Lrlsb parliament was an 
assembly of a more or less nmnncial character, 
sitting in two bouses. Its legislative independ¬ 
ence was conceded, under pressure, in 17H2, but 
it never obtained oUcelivo control over the ex¬ 
ecutive, (see Uit.vrTAK). Hy the Act of Union 
the Irish pari hint on l was taken away; it was 
agreed that twenty-eight Irish peers (eluded for 
life) should sit in the House of HohIh, and 100 
Irish members in the House of Uomiimns. Thu* 
tlie English parliament became the parliament of 
the United Kingdom, lly Urn acts extending 
toleration to human Catholics (1820), Jews (ISfiK), 
and Secularists- -under llio Oaths (q.v.) Act of 
1888—new clement* Imve been introduced into 
jitrliainonlnry life, and new questions have arisen 
or legislative treatment. Successive^ Hefei m 
acts have widened the democratic basis of tho 
House of Commons: the Act of 1832 gave power 
into the hands of (be middle classes; the Act* of 
1807 and ISH4, by admitting all householders and 
jj 10 lodgers to tho franchise, have given a preponder¬ 
ance of voting power to the workiug-cla»He«. One 
result of these successive changes in that llio 
Commons arc now’ 070 in mnubor; they are, in 
fact, much too Humorous for adclihonitive assembly. 
The coloni oh and dependencies have 110 direct repre¬ 
sentation ineillior IIouso ; 1ml questions of imperial 
policy occupy no small share of Llio time of pari La¬ 
ment. With the advance of democracy, Hie sphere 
of legislation lias been extended ; large schemes 
for promoting education and sanitary reform, for 
regulating minus, factories, and shipping, and for 
llio creation of new executive departments and 
local authorities aiu brought forward by all political 
parties. Each party makes its power Jell- by push¬ 
ing its own measures and by dilatory resistance 
to the measures of its opponents; obstruction ha* 
boon reduced to mi art; the labours of these who 
lead the IIouso of Commons have become intoler¬ 
ably heavy, and the old rules of debate arc found 
unequal to the strain of political eoidlict. In 1S.S2 
the House adopted now rules of procedure, ami 
those rules were further amended in 1KS7. A 
motion for the closure of a debate may now be put 
at any moment, with tho assent of tlie Speaker or 
Chairman. Hut a question for the closure of 
debate is not decided in the aliinnative unless it 
appears that the motion is supported by more than 
200 members, or is opposed by less than 40 mid 
supported by more than 100 member*. Dilatory 
motions for adjournment have been cheeked; 
tedious and irrelevant speakers may now lie 
slopped by Llio chair; a member 1 named * to the 
House as disregarding the authority of 111! 1 eluilr 
may bo suspended fur a time from his service. 

Ojjicfrft, —The chief ollioer of tho House of 
Commons is the Speaker, who is chosen by the 
members from among their own number, at Hie 
opening of a new parliament. The Speaker-elect 
presents himself at the liar of the Lords for the 
approval of the crown, which is given in a cusUnn- 
nvy form of words by the Lord ('harmidler, The 
Speaker tlien lays claim to the ancient privileges of 
the (‘ominous : on returning to bis own House he 
takes tho oatli bolero tho other muuihorH. Inducted 
with these forms, the Speaker becomes the pirn- 
I dent ami spokesman of the IIouso, with authority 
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l-o kcop order, lie ref urn Ml ijiicAfcimifl of imporfc- 
aneo to the House; lmt Lis own position is one of 
influence and dignity; ho is tlie First 
Commoner in the kingdom, and takes precedence 
as such, ( The Chairman of Committees presides 
in committee of the whole House; ho is also 
ompowered to not m Deputy-speaker, The Assistant 
Clerk of Parliaments acts as clerk of tho House, 
There are two other clerks j their chief duty is to 
keep the Journal*, which are accepted by all other 
authorities an evidence of what js done by the 
House, Tho .Serjeant-at-arms in the executive 
oilicor of tho Commons, 

tiummiminy /WfiYwicwL—When the sovereign is 
ftilvined to summon a now parliament notice of that 
intention is given by proclamation. A writ of 
summons is sent to each lord of pari nil non t; the 
Scottish poors elect the representative peers. A 
writ is also sent io tho returning-ojficer of each 
Constituency, commanding him to hold an election, 
and to return the name of tho person elected. In 
conn tins the nhcriir acts us re turning* officer; in 
Scotland he acts^ also for burghs within Mh juris* 
diction ; in English boroughs this duty is commonly 
performed by tho mayor. The lawful charges 
incurred by the roUirning-officer are homo by the 
candidates, un arrangement which is regarded 
with disfavour by those who wish bo mako it easy 
for poor men to enter parliament. 

Places represented w Parliament. —The places 
represented in tho House of Commons are counties 
and county divisions, boroughs ami wards of 
boroughs, and universities. ]Jy the plan of redis¬ 
tribution adopted in 1884-85 the more populous 
counties and boroughs are divided into districts, 
each of which elects a single member. Tho plan is 
fairly convenient, and wifi probably hold its own 
in spite of tho advocates of proportional representa¬ 
tion, Tho scabs allotted to the universities have 
been the cause of some controversy* In old times 
a university waft a kind of borough _ within a 
borough; Oxford and (Jambridge obtained at an 
early date the privilogc of sending burgesses to 
pnrlinmont; Trinity College, Dublin, enjoyed a 
similar privilege, and now sends two members to 
AVefiliniuster j London, University now elects one 
member, ami tho four Scottish univejwities elect 
two, The electors in all these ensos are the 
graduate members of tho university. Of course 
university men, if qualified, vote also for tho places 
whero they reside or have property, and this double 
remesontalion is objected to as being inconsistent 
with democratic principles. There is also ft con¬ 
siderable body of opinion hostile to all double 
qualifications; ‘one man one vote’has been for 
some time a popular cry. 

JClctitors. — The voters entitled to take purlin the 
election are those whoso names are on tho register. 
Registration was introduced after the Reform Act 
of 1832; and the present law alVords much more 
satisfactory means of proving and testing claims 
to vote than the rough and ready methods formerly 
in use. Lists of voters are made out by local 
authorities, and carofully revised, in England by 
banisters appointed for tlio purpose, in Scotland by 
tho sheriff or his substitute in a registration court, 
Tho persons entitled to be placed on the register 
are male persons over twenty-one, not being peera, 
not disqualified by alienage, office, or employment, 
unsoundnesH of mind, conviction for crime or 
corrupt; practices, or receipt of parochial relief, and 
possessing any of the properly qualifications required 
by law, Before .1832 county mem bom were elected 
in England by the freeholders assembled in the 
county court; an act of Henry VI. restricted tho 
right of voting to those whoso tenements were of 
the yearly value of forty shillings; in some boroughs 
tho right of eleotion belonged to a limited number 


of ncixoris having freeholds or burgage tenements 
within the boroimlis; in others the inhabitants 
paying scot and lot voted; in others, again, the 
right was restricted to members or officers of the 
corporation. In Scotland the county qualification 
wna a forty-shilling land of old extent, or bind not 
of old extent rated in valuation books at £400; in 
Edinburgh tlm election was by the town-council; 
the member for each group of royal burghs was 
chosen by delegates appointed by the to w*u-councils. 
In Galt’s neve), The Provost , there is a graphic and 
truthful description of n burgh election under tho 
old system. The Irish borough and county fran¬ 
chises were modelled on tho English system ; on 
tho passing of the Homan Catholic Emancipation 
Act in 1821) it was thought prudent to disfraJicbi.se 
freeholders under £10 a yea]-. These old franchises 
have been in part destroyed and in part preserved 
by successive acts of reform. The statute law on 
the subject iB voluminous and complicated, and 
the work of simplification is besot with diJIicultics; 
the opposition is ahvays ready to suspect the party 
in pow T er of wlmt the Americans call f gerryman¬ 
dering’— i.e. of readjusting the electorate to suit 
its own interests. 

Tho qualifications which now entitle a person to 
lie registered and to vote mo classified by Sir \Y. 
Anson as follows: (1) Property .—In England free¬ 
hold of inheritance of forty shillings yearly value, 
freehold for life of £5 yearly value, copyhold of £5 
yearly value, leasehold aF £5 yearly value held for 
a term of sixty years or more, leasehold of £50 
yearly value, if' held for a term of twenty years or 
more, will qualify a person to vote in counties, and 
in towns which rank as counties, In Scotland 
land or heritage of £5 yearly value, leasehold of 
£10 yearly value field for life or for fifty-seven 
years or more, leasehold of £50 yearly value held 
for nineteen years or more will qualify for the 
county franchise. In Ireland freelioM of £5 net 
annual value, vent charge or leasehold' for life of 
£20 animal value, leasehold of £10 value held far 
sixty years or more, leasehold of £20 value hold 
for fourteen years or moro will qualify for the 
county franchise. Special rules have been made 
to prevent the multiplication of small freeholds for 
political purposes (the process popularly k/mwiz 
as ‘ Faggot-voting,’ q,v.). (2) Occupation. —The 

occupier of land or tenements of tho yearly value 
of £10 is qualified to vote in any part oi tho United 
Kingdom, but the mode of ascertaining the value 
varies. Iji English and Scotch boroughs residence 
in or within. 7 miles oi the borough is required ; and 
in all parts of the United Kingdom this franchise 
is made to depend on payment of rates. (3) lien- 
dmcc .—The inhabitant occupier of a dwelling- 
house, or of any part of a house occupied as a 
separate dwelling, is qualified; throughout the 
United Kingdom Lhis franchise is made dependent 
on payment of rates. Lodgers occupying rooms of 
tli g yearly value (unfurnished) of *£10 arc also 
qualified. Certain rights of resident burgesses and 
freemen in English boroughs were preserved by 
the Act of 1832, and tho liverymen of the City 
Companies retain tho right to vote iii the City of 
London. 

Candidates—Conduct of ike Election— Eledim 
Petitions.—Oi\ receiving tlie writ for an election 
the re turning-officer fixes a day to receive the 
mimes of candidates. Any male British aubject of 
full age, not disqualified by peerage, office, convic¬ 
tion, &c., may become a candidate. A candidate 
is required to have an agent for election expenses, 
and in promoting his candidature lie ia bound to 
sco that no breach of the lruv is committed, and 
that the total expenses are kept within the limits 

S rescribed by the Corrupt Practices Act, 1883 (boo 
RIB1 SRV). If more candidates como forward than 
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there am seats lo ho filled) a day is fixed for taking 1 
a poll of the electors; rooms or booths arc lilted up 
for Llmt purpose; wadi pollingqihuie is Hiip)|lic!d 
with a ballot-box, voting-papers, «&*'.» and presided 
over by the r(iluruing*nilicer or one of his deputies. 
The (iWetor votes by placing a cross opposite the 
name of the candidate of Ids olmioo; his paper is 
folded up bv himself and dropped into the box; 
elaborate rules are made by the Hallot Act, 1872, 
to protect the secrecy of the vole (huhi Ji allot). 
Auy material infraction of the law in conducting 
an election may ho made the ground of a petition ; 
Uio pelitioiKsm are required to find security 
for Uio costs : the petition is tried by two judges, 
who decide such quostioiiH of law mid fact as may 
lie raised, dotomiiiiu whether the person petitioned 
against lias been duly elected or noli, and roimrl. lo 
luo Speaker the result of their inquiry. If there is 
reason to bcliovo that corrupt practices have exten¬ 
sively prevailed, commissioner may he appointed 
to make inquiry and report, and persons guilty of 
criminal odunces may lia prosecuted. The fore¬ 
going rules apply in the conduct of a general 
election, anil also to the conduct of an election to 
fill a vacancy in the House of (kn inn mis caused by 
death, ox illusion, or accept mice of office under Uio 
crown. The law does not permit a member of 
lavliammit to resign ; if a member wishes to retire 
io applies Lo the Treasury for tho stewardship of 
the (milleni Hundreds (q.v.), and the acceptance 
of tli is lias the oil cot of vacating his seat. When 
a mem her accepts high political odico, as a gonoml 
mlo bo vacates his scat, and must present himself 
for re-election. 

Meeting of Parliament — Acts of Parliament .— 
Wlientlio Lords and Commons assemble ab West¬ 
minster the Commons tiro directed to choose n 
Kp Gakov. This having been done, and tho members 
or both lTmmes having taken Uio oath of allegiance, 
the causes for which parliament 1ms been called 
togafcher are declared in the King's or t^ueon's 
Speech, which in read by the sovereign in person, 
or by the Lord Chancellor in tho sovereign's 
prcHoiicc, or by one of tho lords commissioners 
who represent the sovereign in absence. Tim two 
ITouhch are free to take up amblers not laid 
Move them by the cvtrwn; ImsiuesR is usually 
begun In each House by reading a bill pro form& t 
in order to assort the right of free deliberation. 
Two members are elmson in each House by minis- 
toiH to move and second an address in answer to 
tho royal speech; in tho Commons this motion 
gives rise to an aimless and discursive debate, in 
which tho whole policy of the government is 
attacked by the opposition. Hucli are Hie forms 
with which the first session of a new parliament is 
begun. Rich House may adjourn at its own dis¬ 
cretion from day to day and for the customary 
holidays. The session comes to an end when 
parliament is prorogued by the crown : prorogation 
pubs an end to nil sessional orders anil lo nil pend¬ 
ing business, except impeachments, writs of error, 
and appeals to the House of Lords. The public 
acts of parliament passed in ir session form <mo 
statute, which is divided into chapters for conveni¬ 
ence of reference. Tims, ‘the 30 and 31 Viet. elmp. 
20 * means the 20th chapter of the statute law made 
in a session which began in the 30th and continued 
into the 31st year of Queen Victoria's reign—in 
other words, tlic session of 1807. Copies of the 
statutes two engrossed for preservation among tho 
rails of parliament, and printed copies cue sent io 
judges and magistrates; hut no form of publication 
is required to give validity to a statute; all sub¬ 
jects are bound to take note of and obey tho law. 
In applying the rules of a statnto the courts are 
guided by tho intention expressed in tho act itself; 
they will’ not look at Uio arguments or assurances 


addressed in parliament in llio coni'M of delude. 
An act comes into force as soon ns it receives the 
royal assent, unless some other time lias been indi¬ 
cated in i/ho act. ft in a rule that no bill may bo 
introduced twice in the mmo session ; it lias smne- 
tinuss been found necessary to prorogue jiailinmenb 
in order that a rejected‘bill may be brought in 
again without delay. 

Division# — Committees ,—A division is taken in 
cither House by tho voices of (hose present, the 
Lords crying ’Gnnlenl’ or ‘Not content, 3 tho 
OonunmiH 'Aye' or ‘No,’ If the Sneaker’s 
decision as to tho result of the vole is challenged, 
members miss out into the lobbies, and arc ‘ told' 
or counted by members appointed for (1ml purpose, 
In ease the numbers are equal, in the Lords (lie 
qiioslion in decides! in tho negative; in the (Join- 
minis the Speaker gives a easting vote, Mutters 
which cannot conveniently be dealt with in llio 
House are referred lo a committee of tho whole 
House, Hiich as Iiuh been already described, or to 
a select commilieu. Witnesses may new bn ex¬ 
amined before committees of both Houses on oaLh, 
When a private bill is sent to a eoniinitten, the 
promoters rani nppqncnlH attend with their counsel 
and agents; the inquiry partakes of a judicial 
character. The expense of proceediitgs before 
parliamentary onmnullccH is very groat, and many 
proposals have been made to alter the existing 
systemp a hill was before parliament in 181)1 by 
which it was proposed to create a local tribunal to 
deal with Scotch private lulls, Xu tho IIouho of 
Commons there wero formerly four grand com¬ 
mittees, for religion, for grievances, for courts of 
justice, and for trade. These four were disemi- 
,tinned in 1832; in 1882 two standing committee 1 # 
wero appointed for tho consideration of bills rotat¬ 
ing to law and conrU of justice and to trade. 
Tlicso standing committees have done less to 
lighten tho labours of tho IIouho than was at first 
expected; it is found that time may be wasted by 
reopening in the House questions which have been 
already discussed at length in the coinniiKee. 

Prorogation a u cl Dissol ution , — Vi ben pa rl i amen l 
has been prorogued it may bo summoned Lo meet 
for another session ; the new session is opened with 
a royal speech, When the government deter- 
mines to ‘ go to the country *—i.e. to hold a general 
election, it is customary lo put an end lo tlm 
session by prorogation, and afterwards to issue a 
proolrinmtion dissolving the parliament mid to give 
directions for the issue of new writs of mimtiums. 
Dissolution puts mi end to the House of Gotmnoim 
for the time being; the members are no longer 
addressed by the Lille of ftf. I\, and the Speaker 
becomes an ordinary commoner. Tho law directs 
that not more than three years shall elapse between 
irlio dissolution of a parliament and the calling 
of a new one; but, inasmuch as the GommoUH wifi 
not vote more than an annual supply of money, it 
is absolutely necessary that there should beat least 
one session of parliament in each year. No parlia¬ 
ment may endure for more Mum seven years from 
the time when it is first summoned to meet. Tri¬ 
ennial parliaments wore established by a law of 
Kill; iu the same year Llm Long Purl’iftimmt got 
the king to agree to a bill ilepriving him of the 
right to dissolve that parliament without its own 
consent; the Triennial Act was repeal oil after 
the restoration of Charles II., and re-eiiaelcsil 
in 1094. The period of seven yeum was 
fixed, instead of {Urn*, yearn, by the Septennial 
Act, passed on the accession of George 1, (17M), 
at a Lime when Urn government desired to avoid 
Llio changes of popular opinion produced by 
frequent genmal elections. The act is praised 
by some critics and attacked by others, bemuse 
it makes members more independent of the 
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ulficloi'R (hail 11 1 ey would l>u if lhoy wcro constantly 
looking forward to an election, 

* Omnipotence * of Parliament .—In foreign coun¬ 
tries and in the llrilmh colonies the legislature is n 
limited body, which exorcises the powers conferred 
upon it hy a written constitution ; its acts ara void 
if they exceed it* powers. An net of Lho congress 
of the United States, for oxauiplo, may ho set aside 
by a court of law if it is beyond the constitutional 
coin|>otenco of congress. So British court can set 
nsido an act of parliament oil any such ground, for 
mrliament dolmas its own powers and is not bound 
>y any writlon constitution. In the words of Sir 
Edward Coka, the power of parliament Ms so tran¬ 
scendent ami absolute that it cannot he confined, 
either for causes or persons, within any hounds, ’ 
The other legislative authorities of the empire act 
within the limits laid down for them hy parliament. 
If a colonial government, for in Blanco, wishes to 
deal with some matter outside the colony, it must, 
as a general rule, obtain an act of parliament for 
the purpose j a colonial legislature has nn authority 
which l h plenary as to causes and pcrsniiH, hut 
limited as to territorial area, The Septennial Act, 
cited ahovo, illustrates what is meant hy lho omni¬ 
potence of parliament, A House of Commons, 
elected for three years under the Act of 1(191, con¬ 
curred in prolonging its own mandate to a period 
of seven years; and its action was perfectly legal 
and constitutional. Whether wo should gain or 
lose hy bringing tlio powers of parliament within 
legal Imunds, it is nob easy to decide, 

Petitions to Parliament ,—Petitions may he ad¬ 
dressed lo either House of Parliament by British 
subjects and persons resident in the British domin¬ 
ions ; a petition must ho presented by a member of 
the 1 fouso to wliich it is addressed, except petitions 


from the corporation of Loudon, which arc presented 
by the ah evil Is of London at the bar. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin has also been allowed to present a 
petition, and the same privilege would probably be 
conceded to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. It"was 
formerly not unusual for the member presenting a 
petition to make a speech, hut the standing orders 
of the Conn no mr now forbid this to be done. There 
is a committee on public petitions which reports 
twice a week during the sewdon. 

Parliamentary lteturns .—Each House may obtain 
in forum lion from the executive departments by 
asking for returns and papers. In dealing with a 
subordinate department, or a department created 
and regulated by statute, either House may order 
returns \ if the department is that of a high officer 
of stale, or if the matter inquired of concerns the 
sovereign’s prerogative, it is usual to move a humble 
address, praying that the documents required may 
bo funds nod. Neither House will order a return 
regarding lho proceedings of the other; Imt the 
members of one House have seldom any difficulty 
in obtaining papers printed fur the use of the other. 
No return maybe ordered from piiviito persons and 
associations, unless under the provisions of an act of 
parliament. Confidential documents (e.g, cabinet 
memoranda, or opinions of the law officers of the 
crown) are never laid on the table in either House, 
unless for special reasons the government thinks it 
desirable. 

Constituencies *— The following table shows the 
number of members sent to tlio House of Commons 
by constituencies of the United Kingdom ; tlio 
names of tlio electoral divisions of a county or 
borough nob being generally specified when they 
are all simply taken from the points of the com¬ 
pass, north, north-east, central, &c. 


ENGLAND. 
CoONTim 
Bedford, 2. 
DJgglcuwado, 
Luton, 

Berkv& 

Abingdon. 
Newbury. 
Wokingham, 
Buckingham, !*. 
Buckingham. 
Aylesbury. 
Wycombe. 
Cambridge, 8, 
Whbech. 
Chesterton. 
NovnmrhoL 
Oh mIi Ire, a 
Wlrral, 
lCddi shiny. 
Mnoclesftohl. 
Crowe. 

North wlch. 
AUrmcluup. 
Hydo. 
KiMitafnrd. 
Cornwall, 0. 

Nfc Ives, 

Cam borne, 
Truro. 

Hfc Austell. 

Bail inln. 
Launceston, 
tin mli or land, <1. 
Hslulalo. 
Penrith. 
Coukcrmmith. 
TJgiemoiiL 
Derby, 7. 

High Peak, 
NorLh-eaHt. 
ClwaturfiohL 
West. 

MM, 

Ilkeston. 

South, 

Devon. 8. 
noidton, 
Tiverton. 


Devon—continued. 
Smith Molton, 
Barnstaple, 
Tavistock, 

Tollies. 

Torquay. 

ArIi burton. 

Dorset, -1. 

Nnrlh. 

12 mil. 

Koulii. 

West 

Durham, 8. 

Jnrrow, 

Hough Lon-lc-Sprlng. 

OliPflfcr-lc-Slrrct; 

NorLli-weat, 

Mid. 

Smith-east, 

Bishop Auckland. 
Barnard Cnstlo. 
Essex, 8. 

Waltham slow. 
Ilomfovd. 

Harwich. 

Maldon. 

Oholinsford. 
Suuth-east, 
Ghmceulcr, 6. 

Stroud. 

Tewkesbury. 

CIroimeHtor, 

X)enn, 

Thornlniry. 

Hants, 0. 

Basingstoke. 

Andover. 

PelerKllcld. 

lforcham, 

New Fomti 
Isle or Wight. 
Hereford, 2. 

Leoiw luster. 

Rem 

Ilortftml, 4. 

Tlfteliiu. 

Hertford. 

St Albans. 

Watford. 


Huntingdon, 2. 
Huntingdon, 
Ilamsoy, 

Kent. 6. 

Seven oaks. 

Hartford. 

Tunbridge, 

Medway, 

Favendiam. 

Ashford. 

SL Augustine’s. 
Thauet. 
Lancashire, 23. 
North Lonsdale. 
Lancaster. 

Iilnek pool. 

Chorley, 

Darwen, 

Clitheroo. 

Accrington. 

ItoHsendnlc. 

Westlmighton. 

Ileywond, 

Middleton. 

Ihulcliflb. 

Eccles. 

Stretford. 

Gorton. 

Frcstwich. 

Southport. 

Orinskirk. 

Bootle. 

Whines. 

Newton. 

luce. 

Leigh. 
Leicester, i. 
Melton. 
Loughborough. 
Bos worth. 
Ilarborough, 
Lincoln. 7. 

Gains borough. 
Brigg. 

Louth, 
llorncaatlo. 
Sleaford, 
Stamford. 
Spalding, 
Middlesex, 7. 
Enfield. 


Middlesex— continued, 
Tottenham, 
Ilomsoy, 
liar row. 

Ealing. 

Brentford. 
Uxbridge. 
Monmouth, 8. 

North. 

Went, 

South. 

Norfolk, 0. 
North-west. 
South-west 
North, 

Enst. 

Mid. 

South. 

Northampton, 4. 
North. 

East, 

Mid 

South. 

Northumberland, 4. 
Wun shock. 
Tyneside, 
lie\h Mil. 

DenvIck-on-Twccd. 
Nottingham, 4. 

Basse flaw. 

Newark. 

Bushel life. 
Mansfield, 

Oxford, 3. 

Danbury. 

Woodstock. 

Henley. 

Rutland, L 
Shropshire, 4. 
OsveBtiy, 

Newport 

Wellington, 

Ludlow. 

Somerset, 7, 

North. 

Wells, 

Froino. 

East, 

South. 

BrMfl water. 
Wellington. 


Stafford, 7. 

Leek. 

llurton, 

West, 

Northwest. 

Licli fluid. 
lUiigsivmfonl. 
llnndfi worth. 
Suffolk, 5, 

Lowestoft. 

Bye. 

Stowmarkch 

Sudbury. 

Woodbridge, 

Surrey, 0. 

Chertscy. 

Guildford, 

Relgalc. 

Epsom. 

Kingston. 

Wimbledon. 

Sussex, 0. 

Horsham. 

Chichester, 

Grinstead, 

Lowes. 

Eastbourne. 

Rye. 

Warwick, -1, 

Tnm worth. 
Nuneaton. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Rugby. 

Westmorland, 2. 
Appleby, 

Kendal. 

Wilts, 5. 

Crick lade. 

Chipptnhani, 

WcBtonry. 

Dcvlzca. 

Wilton. 

Worcester, B. 
Bcwdloy. 

Evesham. 

Droitwlch. 

North, 

Ensl. 

Yorkshire, 20. 

Thlrsk and Malton. 
Richmond, 
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rAlllitAMKN'L’ 


Yorkshire - co n 11 
ClnvcknuL 
Wl.llly. 
HiiltluniCdS. 

IlowriciiHlrirc, 

NklpUn. 

knlghloy. 

Hh[ V hy. 

Kuwcrhy. 

HI land. 

^lorloy. 

Ni muni 1 ton, 

Colne Valiev, 

Ibdnillrlh, 

llurnxluy, 

llullmnsililro. 

ItoLliiirlifttn. 

1^oh*hh1w, 

lUimu, 

Otloy. 

Mui’katon Ash. 
CHfcuklctoxs, 
3*114 fmiy. 

Spun Valley. 


31oiioumj& 


Ail i ton-umlt’i -1 ^ynif. 
ArtUn Manor. 

llnriow-iinFunicstf. 

i hi Hi, 2. 

Ui'il Jor<i, 

IMrhoukrad, 
IHriulnglinm, 7. 
filial m* bn. 

Vw*fc 

UohIiqL 

North. 

Limt, 

1\lh dr s\»y. 

Wlldtll. 

Blackburn, 2, 

Do l Ion, 2. 
lUwtmi, 

Bradford, 3. 
llL'i#llll>]|, 2. 

Bristol, -l ( 

Dm-idey. 

Bury. 

Bury St HOmimds. 

Cambridge, 

Canterbury. 

Carlisle. 

Chad mm. 

Cheltenham, 

Chester, 

I'tirlntclmrali. 

Colchester, 

Coventry. 

ltarllnatoii. 

IKivby; % 

Do vo 11 port, 2, 
Dmvhbury, 

Boyer, 

Dudley. 

Durham, 

BxcUrr. 


l'ftliunulli and Peary 

(iRli-shomL 

(Rouc-oslcr. 

Grautlin.ni. 

Gravesend. 

Oi'iumby (Great). 
Ilaiirax, «A 
lJunk-y, 

Ifmtlopool, 

llnxUugH. 

Hrnfoni. 

Rudders Held. 

Hull, 3. 
ifytho. 

Ipswich, 2. 

Kialtlovml natcr. 
Leal*, 6. 

Lalui'sLur, 2. 

Lincoln. 

Liverpool, 0, 
Klrkdnlo. 

^Vftllon, 

Lveil inn 


UllH’iioiil—Pimf ill ill’ll 
West, Ui'vhy. 

Heoiluml. 

Lxolmngn. 

Aberoromhy, 

La hi Tnxtdlli, 

West Tnxtoth, 

Lumlnn A MchnpoUlHu 
JbroiitfliB, 02, 

Ally, 2 . 

Bui tor mm. 

But loud Onion, 2. 

(tain her well, a. 
(JIU'Ihi'H. 


Wind muter. 
Windsor. 

Volverbuniplmi, #. 
M r omi»i.t)r, 
Yarmouth (Great). 
York, 2, 

UwiYuitsini'.-i, 
f.'Ji»ibi’Jdi;a 2. 
London, 

Oxford, 2. 


Clnfilmm. 

(Jinydon. 

Deptford. 
riiiHlmry, 8. 

Vuttmiv. 

Orcomvloli. 

Hackney, 8. 

Hammersmith. 

Uiiiuyalnvl. 

Iallng/oii, 4. 
IvOllHlll^loll, 2, 
bnmbi'ih, <1. 

Lnwlnluuu. 

i[m'yli!|jiriii' p 2. 

Newington, 2. 

Padding tun, 2. 
m George, 
fit PaneraH, l, 
•Shoreditch, It, 
Southwark, 8, 
fiLrmul, 

Towor llumlrt^7. 
Wandsworth. 

WeiA Hum, 2. 

Wmbinh irtbr. 
Wotdvrtnk 
T-yim lii'Ktn. 

MuldxtolJV. 

MiinoheHtor, 0. 
MlddUmU-ougU, 
Monmouth thslrfof, 
Moi-poLli, 

NowcnHHu.«jimi-Tyiui,2. 
fckwveasllu -uiidor- by i lie, 
Northampton, 2. 
Norwich, 2. 

Nottingham, s, 

Olilhtnuj. 2. 

Oxford, 
mortiiHonyli. 
Plymouth. 2. 
pimlcrmcil, 
l'livtsiiioutii, 2. 

PlOHton, 2, 

Hireling. 

Rochdale, 

UochusUv. 

Ht Helen'*. 

Hal ibid, 9, 

Holm bury. 
iSuiirboi'iAiuh. 

Slicfllolii fj. 

Atloreli lie, 

Brlgl Guido. 

Central. 

Hollam. 

Lccloall. 

Slilolilrt (South), 
flhrowtsbnry. 

Son thump urn, 2. 
Htuflnrd, 

Htnly bridge, 

H bock port, 2, 

HbidVuiii. 
f-Stoki--u pn n-Ti <»i 11. 
bnuderlnnd, 2 , 

Tmmton, 

TyueuumlU& N .Shields. 
WnMold. 

Walsall. 

WjutJiil'Loii, 

Warwick r.oniuliigton, 
Weilueslniry, 

Went JlitnmvIcU 
M'liiblmvon, 

Wignn. 


YVAMfiS. 

CoUNHlIH. 

jAn^Livniiy. 

llrrumi, 

('iniU«nii. 

(.'nriiinrLlull, 2, 

Cunmrvoii, 2. 

KUUm. 

A r I’on. 

Ib'iiblHli, 2. 

Pill it. 

Ctlnmor pan, B. 

35(tst. 

ItJioiidila. 

Uuwiv, 

Mill. 

Hmith. 

Ntiilonctli, 

Nonl^jjimry, 

I'tmihnkt!. 

llaQuoj 1 , 

l^onouoim, 

Cardin' distrfd.^ 
Cm'iimrthou ti 
Can mm on n 

Di'iibijih ii 

I’llllt ir 

Mmtbyr-TydYil, % 
ilonlftimiory district. 
Priiibrolto n 

Snvoj.xm n 2. 

• Aisij mUdci UAiiimjf, 

Fr.lM, lc 


SCOTLAND 
Counties, 
Alimluon, 2. 

Ay i sl ih c, 2. 
limin'. 

Uonvlck. 

Bulo. 

Cftltlme.sa. 

Clack inniiimii Si ICInro.H 1 

Dmnbni’tnn. 

Dnmrrlcii. 

M<J In hurl'll, 

Lisin and Nolrtu 
File, 2. 

Foliar. 

IImldinf{li>n. 

Ill VCl 110SH. 

Kltiennlino, 

KI rkmul bright. 

Lannrk, li, 

Coynn. 

Itartieif. 

North-cunt, 
Novth'Weat, 

Mid. 

South. 

Liulith^inv. 

Orkunv aud filial,laad. 
Fnidiloa and fiulktrk. 
Foi’lh, 2. 
llpnfrciv, 2. 
lbw and Cromarty, 
Uoxhui’Ljh, 

Stirling, 
fin tliprln lid. 

Wigtown. 


liomitauiH, 

A lord ecu, 2. 

Ayr DuipiH. 

Ayr, 

OauiphidLown. 

(nveuiray. 

IrvJiu*. 

Oban, 

DmnfrlrH llur^hfi, 
DmuriU'a, 

Annan. 

KirlfCiulbrlKlil. 

ijoclinmbnii, 

fianipthav, 

Dimdi'u, 2- 
Rliiiburjfli, d. 

J'ili^ln Bui’shH, 

iin n ir. 

Cnllni. 

Inverurie, 

KluLdiv. 

JVlrrlu'ml, 

FalltlrU UuiyliH, 
Falldrk. 

Airdrie. 

lltiiiilllon. 

Lunnrlt. 

Jjinlllli^oiv. 
(UllHi'OtV, 7. 
nrlilfralmi. 
Cumitiidilp. 

Si Hull ox. 

Central. 

Oiilb'tfK 
Tmlnalmi. 
Viloolib'iiwa an A 
nulelicHtmtom]. 
drwviook. 
fXnwJck Burghs, 
Hawick. 

Cnlnslikds. 

Selkirk, 

Inverness Ilurglm. 

In V or ness. 

Fom'H* 

l^orlruao. 

Nairn. 

Kllinarnuck Dnrglia. 
K liman look 
Dumbarton. 
Port-Cilusgou', 

HtinlYcw, 
nulhm'glrii. 
Kirkcaldy Ibirgba, 
KlvkeMdy. 
HurnlmliLiid, 

1)y»nii. 

Khi^lioni, 

Loltu liar glia, 

Lcllli, 

Mifssollmryli, 
lVn'lohrlli), 
Montrose llurglm. 
Mont who. 

Arbroath. 

Hicehln. 

l'’nrfur. 

Her v id. 

I’uhloy, 

Perlli. 

St AiulrcwH llui’^lis. 
St Anilrni\ m. 

Lust nr Aniitriitlior. 
Wes tor Ai ih truth or. 
(hull. 

Gmw. 

Klfreimy, 
PlUcmvoeiii. 
Stirling Huivhrt. 
Stirling. 

CuIl'ohs. 

Dun form lino. 

I nverkP idling. 
(Jiurim ferry. 

Wick Hitrglis. 

Wick 

Uronmrty. 

Dingwall. 


Wlrk Ihu-gliH contui'iL 

Munumli. 

Kirkwall. 

Tain. 

IJNivnimiTtn*. 

Kill nr. and Ht And nova. 
(Jllasgnw nuil Abonloeu, 


11112 LAND. 
OWM'11% 
Anlrlin, -1. 

Armagh, 3, 

Carlow, 
fiivai), 2, 

Dime, 2. 

Cork, j, 

I ii illegal, 4. 

Down, 4. 

Dulllln, 2. 
Fnrmnwagh, 2. 
Midway, -1, 

Kerry* d. 

Kllilaro, 2. 
Kilkenny, 2. 
King'n (bum by, 2. 
bid trim. 2, 
Limnrliik, 2. 
Lniiiloiulorry, 2. 
Lungfiii’d, 2. 

Lmilli, 2, 

Mayo, 

Mrnlh, 2, 
Momighmi, 2. 
Qui;oti‘rt Omnty, 2, 
Uoiirtumuon. 2, 
filigo, 2, 

Tipperary, 4. 
Tyrone, d, 
WVevfovd, 2. 
WimtnirnUi, 8. 
Wnxlbrd, 2, 
Window, 2. 


DoRomma. 
Ilclfast, 4, 

Cork, 2. 

Dublin, *1, 

Gollcao On-i-n. 
Dublin llm-hnur. 

St Stoolioil’s (li'i'on. 
SL Fair Ink’s, 
tfahvay. 
fvilkiiiiiiy, 

LiniPi'kk. 

Loiidoiich'i ry. 

No wry. 

Walorfonl. 

Uxivimsur. 
Dublin, 2. 


SlLMMAllV. 


I'lh-ur.AXn— 

('mm ties.2Ud \ 

lJormigliu... ,HS7 } 405 
UnivrrsltloM., r>J 
Wams- 


(ImuiUoH. 10) 

Homnglm,,.. 11 j 
fii :ori,AN)>— 

ComilltH ,,,. 80 \ 
Hmoiighs.,.. lit \ 
Unlvorsilli's., Vt 

InniiANii - 
(binliLI im .Hf> 

UiwoukUh .,.. Ui 
Unlvoi'Hlty,,. 2 


n 


f> \ 

11/ m 


Guild total for- 

Uni led Kingdom,. b70 


For tlio history of parliament, kgo tho constituliomd 
]| into lies of Stubbs, Ilallam, and Maj r ; for its laws and 
customs, May's f’arlmnmlur}} Vravtk f 1 , Aihoii'.h f A ui' 
and Custom of the Constitution, aucl Lucy’s [Iaadtioak 
of Parliamniiarit l^rowlnre; fur its rolations with 
the executive, h.io ee\>ccu\lly Todd’s Pavlumwtii rtf (/oiiTii- 
went in fCiujUmd. 1’ho dotuilf* of electoral law will be 


found in tbo works of Rogers (Kimland), Hiulonach Niool- 
Ron (Scotland), mid \V, ]J. Mami (Ireland), lnfornmtion 
us to the persons now entitled to pit in tho two Huusuh. 
ami as to tho aoiiatitmmoioH ropreHonted in tlio Ilmiso or 
C’omifioiiH, will lm found in Rod's 1'arlhimvnUiri! (Urn- 
DOniou, IhwbliolouuiVi’tt Ji'tcrtion Handbook aiuni LV.V 
lfifiO), Sir O. K. Adani’s VoUttml Xlwto of bmltand in 
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/ftftVfiftlin. WH7), aud tZiu nliimmuss} boai/ICH tiie avtiolca 
in thin work on 


Aimrnl. 

JJnNfit' 

liillnuy. 

(JrIiIhgL, 

Olinrlisnu 

Oi-ounvcll. 


lhlwant I. 

]Cj|g)fl))ll {Jll.il. of;. 

Oovoniiimnt. 

lIllWmA 

InilMHiolniidikL. 

Jiontfort. 

Nobility, 

PcUifonfl. 


Iterorm. 
ltppartltig. 
llui>rcj noil Intlori. 
Sovereign. 
TnxntloiL 
I TmuMiry. 
Wustluiiwtur. 

I Witoiiugciiiulo, 


Purina, ft town <if Italy, formerly fclui capital 
of the diuiliy ofParmii, is situated on the nncionl 
Via Emilia,ami <m Uie river Parma, 12£ mil oh B. 
from 61 kj Po, and by mil 50 miles N\V, of Bologna 
runl 71) HR of Milan. The town is Humnnuled by 
will Is and 1ms a citadel (lolH); tins * trouts nra 
straight ami wido. Of the sixty or more elm re lien 
the oilier is tlm milled ml (1050-74), built mostly in 
Uie flOtnl>n,rdo- Romanes j no stylo, with frescoes by 
L'unrggio. Other notable orfifimi mo the baptis¬ 
tery, ono ot the most wnlemUd in Italy, begun in 
] IliO nutl euniplotod in 1281; the ulmrch of Madonna 
della Stcusmln (1521-30), containing # Moses break¬ 
ing Urn 'rubles uC the Law 1 mid other painting by 
Vimuitfiiuio, and Urn fmnhs of the Varneso dukes; 
the e(inrrIi of Nl John the Evangelist (1010), with 
frrseooH by Correggio ; tho ducal palace, containing 
art'lories { Tdi ivggio's works), a library {214,000 j 
vols. and *1,100 MSB., including' many incunabula I 
and rniu works), the archives, &c.; anti numerous j 
other imliums, public and private. There are also j 
a university (151)0), with nearly fifty teachers < 
and mom than two hundred students, a music 
school, a museum of anthpntvos, The principal 
industrial products uvu pianofortes, silks, cast-iron 
wares, woollens, earthenware, paper, soap, 

Tlwve arc cattlov corn, and will; markets, lop. 

(1881) 41,11)2. Founded by the Etruscans, Parma 
bmuiiu a Homan oniony in 183 li.o. After the fall 
of the western empire it was known as Chrysopolfs 
(Hold Town). A stout),opponent of the Din}iemm, 
it was besieged mid taken by Prod one k II. in J2lo, 
and again invested, but without success, m 1248. 
It then belonged successively to tho hmms cl 
Correggio, Kale, Visconti, and in 1.111 to the pope, 

_Tho province has an area of 1278 sq. in., and 

(1HH9) w pop, tt( 285,720. ' 

Formcrlv Hanna was the name of a sovereign 
duchy of Italy, lying between tho Apennines and the 
Vo touching Sardinia (Piedmont) on the west and 
Modena on the east. Ibconmrisod the two diicmcfj 
of Hanna and Pinconaa. and had an urea of 2377 
si,, in, (HCC|jct> K mthy under Italy). The tcratories 
. of tho eiliciH of lVrnm end rinceiim foil into the 
I lumdn of the pope ill 1511. I J o]ie 1 aulIII. of the 
house of Earn esc (q.v.) incorporated them (M45) as 
a duchy for his natural son Hiev-Luigi, tho grand- 
fftLbcr ’of the celebrated Alessandro larneae, regent 
of the Low Countries. On the extinction of the 
male line of Favtiosc in 1731 tho duchy passed to 
Ron Carlos of Spain, but was transferred to Austria 
four years Inter. In 1748 it was restored along 
with UuastaUa, to the Spanish Bourbons. In 179b it 
wa tt soiled by the French, in 1802 incorporated with 
France, and'in 1814 was granted lo the ox-empress 
Maria Louisn. On her dentil in 1847 lb passed to the 
Bourbon 1 hike of Lnrrn, From this time until tluj 
incorporation with the kingdom of Italy in WW 
the duchy was in a most unsettled cm id Limn . too 
neople were strongly revolutionary in fee ing, ami 
desired a union with Sardinia; hut the rulers were 
reactionary and, supported by Austria, siiccessfnUy 
beat down nJ) aik'iupUM revolution until after the 
battle of Magenta, whan the Austrian troops with¬ 
drew mid the regent for the youthful duke lied. ^ 

VavmellUlcS, a Creek philosopher of Heft | 
{ Volta), in Lncania, and m the opinion of tho 
ancients the greatest moniker of tho Eleatio fbchool 
Ol*V')» horn'is lied about the middle of tho 5th cen¬ 


tury ii,c. Nothing is known with certainty regard¬ 
ing Ids life, but Plato tolls us lie visited Athens in 
his old age together with bis pupil Zeno, and con¬ 
versed with Socrates, thou quite a youth—an ana¬ 
chronism most probably intended to"account for the 
influence which the philosophy of Fanner ides un¬ 
doubtedly exercised on that of Socrates and Plato 
them selves. Parmenides, like his master Xeno¬ 
phanes of Colophon, sometimes regarded as the first 
of tho Eleatics, expounded ins philosophy in verse 
—Iiis only work being a didactic poem On Nature. 
Tho extant remains have been rendered into Eng¬ 
lish WxameUrs by Thomas Davidson {Jonrnal of 
Speculative Philosophy , St Louis, 1870}, and para¬ 
phrased in English prose by W. L> Courtney 
{Studies in Philosophy > 1882). The leading design 
of this poem is to demonstrate the reality of 
Absolute Being, tiro nuu-cxistcnc& of which Par- 
monitlea declares to bo inconceivable, but the 
nature of which, on the cither hand, he admits to 
bo equally inconceivable, inasmuch as ifc is rlis- 
aoeinlLul from every limitation under which man 
thinks. The permanent unity of the universe is 
Limn the ultimate object of knowledge. Par¬ 
menides is not a ihcologist in speculation, seeking 
rather to identify his Absolute iking with Thought 
than with Daily* 

Tim best edition of his fragment-* ia in S. K&rsfon’a 
Philosophorum Grac.ovvni llcliptUe (Amat. 1835). Sea 
also tlit) histories of philosophy of lkiujdin, ErcJimvim, 

| tichweglur, Pchtaweg, Mid Zeller. 

PurmigiaiU), or PatiMIOIANino, the nickuamc 
of UntDb^ivioFitANOvSt'o Mama Mazzola, painter 
of \j)iv, Lombard fichool, o,ml the most disbingniished 
of those who followed the style of Ooryeggio, was 
born at Parnia, 11th Jan wary 150 L He begrtn to 
paint when little mure than fourteen years of age. 

In 1523 ho wont) to Home, ami was favourably 
noticed am) employed hy Clement Y1L 
that city Was stormed by the imperialists under 
Constable Bourbon in 1527 Parmigiuno sab calmly 
at work on his picture of ‘The Vision of St Jerome' 
(now in the National Callery, London), and was 
protected from tho soldier* who burst in upon him 
by their leader. A Her tills ovout he left Homo for 
Bologna, whevo he minted vavieuB works, includ¬ 
ing a colobmtod altarpiecc, the ‘^iadonna and 
Child,’and rotunied to Panm in 1531. Having 
engaged to execute a aeries of frescoes in Ilia 
cliuich of S. Maria Sleccata, and having gob pay- 
merit in advance, lie delayed ho long with the work | 
that lie was thrown into pri&on for breach of eon^ 
tract, and on being released fled to Caaal Maggiore, 
in tfio territory oi Cremona, where he die/! on 24tb 
August 1540. His best-known picture is 1 Cnpitl 
shaping a Bow he painted portraits too, as of 
Charles V., Amerigo l‘esjuicci, and hi?uself. 

PaninliybJi* a rivoi of Brazil, vises in the 
'Burnt MiUigahcivioi, about O 3 H. lal. } and tuvougU- 
oul its course (650 miles) forms , the t boundary 
between the states of Alaraitliilo mid Pnuilq> It 
cnteiwilic Atlantic by six mouths. The stroani is 
swift, but mivigablu by boats for nearly 350 miles. 
On the east bank, 14 miles from its mouth, is the 
unhealthy town of Pavnahyba, with a considerable 
trade. J’op. 8000. See also Panama. 

Parnassus, a mountain in Pliocis, regarded 
by the ancient Greeks as the central point of the 
earth. On its southern slope lay Delphi lq.v.), 
the scat of tho famous omulc, and the fountain of 
Castalia (q.v.). Tho highest peak (8936 feet) was 
the scene of the urgles of the woveliip ol Dionysus 
(Bacchus): all the rest of the mount nut was sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses, whence poets were said 
to 1 climb Parnassus,’ a plirim still thus employed. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, Irish politician, 
was boro at Avon/laic, in County Wicklow, June 
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2S, 181fi. TTi.s fntliov belonged lo an old Ghesdure 
family, which purchased an eslnlo in Ireland under 
(JI Ulrica IK, and from “which had sprung Thomas 
Purnell tho pnot and Sir Homy Hrookc Parnell, 
created Huron (’onglotim in 1841. Dis groat-grand* 
fatim mvn that Sir Jolm Parnell who was lung Clum* 
colinv of Lira Irish Exchequer, and an active aup- 
Kirter of Grattan in his r inigglts against l lie Union i 
ihr gmndfaihor, William Parnell, ml for OmnLy 
Wicklow, and published in 1810 a foolish political 
liovol, any tiling lull Irish in sentiment; his mother, 
Ihdia Tudov Klomivti, wan daughter of Admiral 
Charles Stowuvt of tlio Uni tod Stales navv, lie 
was eduoated at Yeovil mul elsewhere in England 
i tudov piivato masters, and was for some time a 
member of Magdalene College, (Jambridge, hut 
look no degree, In JK74 lm became High KhorilV 
of County Wicklow; next year he eon Iasi ed Cot u»ty 
Dublin without success, 'hut in April 1875 was 
returned ns an avowed Homo tlulor for County 
Meath. He altaelieel himself to Joseph Bigger, lho 
member for Cavan, who was the first to discover Lho 
value of ilchbcmto obstruction in parliamentary 
tactics, and during 1877 and 1878 ho gained great 
popularity in Ireland by his audacity in the use 
of the now engine. TlWo were mauy scenes of 
violence and exnlemtiiili and lho new horror of 
all-night sitting* hoeame familiar to the House 
of Common*. Throughout the struggle Viivncll 
showed cimill audacity and coolness, and acquired 
a masterly knowledge of parliamentary forms, 
Mr Bull, the Irish lender, disapproved of this 
development of the artiva or obstructive policy, 
hub his indue]ice quickly gave way before ranielFft, 
and in May 1870 he died. The year Imfoyo Parnell 
had been elected president of the Engl ini i Homo 
Unlo Association. Ho now throw himself with 
energy into agrarian agitation, gave it its watch¬ 
word—‘Keep a firm grip of your homesteads , — 
at Westport in Juno, und in October was elected 
lrcmdeubof the Irish National Land League, which 
nut boon founded by Michael IMvltt. Mr Parnell 
next visited the United States to raise funds for 
the cause, was allowed like Lafayette and Kossuth 
to address congress itself, and carried homo £70,000. 
At the gcnoml election of 1880 he was returned for 
the counties of Meath and Mayo and for the city 
of Cork, and chose to sit for the last, He was 
now formally elected chairman of the Irish parlia¬ 
mentary party by twenty-threa votes over eighteen 
for Mr > 8 haw. Meantime the agrarian agitation 
grew, and in a speech at Ennifl, September 19, 
1880, ho formulated thn method of 1 my cob- 
ting as an engine for punishing an unpopular 
individual Mr Gladstone's government now came 
to the conclusion that the objects of Lho Land 
League were contrary to the law, and in December 
put Parnell and several other members of the 
executive on trial, but the jury finally failed to 
agree, Next uesaion the government brought in 
a Coercion Bill, which Mr Vanicll imposed 
vigorously. In the conrso of the struggle lie was 
ejected from the House, after a stormy scene, 
together with thirty-four of Jii« folia wcim, February 
9, 1881, Mr Gladstone next carried Ms famous 
Land Bill, hut this Parnell refused to accept as a 
final settlement until Lho result of certain test eases 
before the now Land Court was seem. On the 13th 
October Mr Gladstone sunt him to Kihnainlmm 
gaol, and there he lay till released on May 2, 1882, 
after some private nego tint ions with the govern¬ 
ment conducted through the medium of (J/iphiin 
Q’&Jica. Mr Forster resigned the Irish secretary¬ 
ship in consequence of the release, and next followed 
tha terrible tragedy of Fhconix Park, of which Par¬ 
nell in Iris place in the Douse of Commons expressed 
his detestation. The Crimes Act was now hurried 
through parliament in spite of tho strenuous oppo¬ 


sition of Lho Irish parly. Already the hand Longue 
had boon proclaimed as an illegal UHKmriatinn liftin' 
the inane of Lho ‘No Renh' munifoMn, lmt early 
In 1881 the National inis succeeded in reviving |f> 
under the name of Lho National League, and Mr 
Parnell wan elected its president. Tho year before 
lho sum of £ 35 , 000 , mostly rawed in America, lmd 
been presoutod to him by bis tulmiters. After an 
mtNiiceo.Wiil at tempt In make lemm with tho f!mi- 
soj'N'ativoH, in the coiiira of which bo had a famous 
interview with Lord Carnarvon, Lho viceroy. Par- 
null Hung Iuh vule— how eighty-six strong since Lho 
lowering of lho franchise- into Lho Liberal scale, 
and ho hmught about the fall of Lho short-lived first 
Salisbury government, Mv Parnell umuinaUiri the 
grouiuv number of Nationalist candidates For (lie 
Irish const!tuoneh% and the firm hand with which 
ho controlled bis party was mum i« the pi-ompli- 
tude with which ho crushed a revolt of Dealy and 
Biggin- figniiiHt his nomination of Captain O’ttliea 
for Galway, 

Mr Gladstone’* views on tho question of Homo 
Kirio had by this time undergone] a complete 
change, and accordingly ho inlrnduml a Homo 
ltulo Hill, which wasdefented owing to thoilefeeliim 
of a largo nil in her of Liberal mem bom headed hy 
Lord TJarLinglon and Mr Ubamherliun, TJio con¬ 
sequent appeal to Llm country (July 1880) gave 
Lnnl Sal is bury a Unionist majority of over a 
hundred votes, and throw Puruoll into a close 
alliance with Mr Gladstone and tho portion of tho 
Liberal party that adhered to him. ft wna at this 
period that tho Times newspaper published itg 
scries of articles entitled 1 Ihirnolfism and Crime ’— 
a tremendous indictment against the chief Nation¬ 
alist leaders, the most startling point in which was 
a series of loiters puhlishoilin foc-Himile, one, signed 
by Parnell, expressing approval of Mr Burke’s 
nnmlor. The public excitement occasioned led to 
the appointment of a Special Commission to inquire 
into the whole matter. After an el ah ora to trial 
([extending to 128 days, and closing November 2 * 2 , 
1889), the most sensational event in which was the 
breakdown under cross-ex an dilation, and (bo flight 
and suicide at Madrid, oflVolt, thowrelclind Irish¬ 
man who luul imposed upon tlio Times with forgerieH, 
Mr Parnell was formally cleared of the charge of 
having boon personally guilty of organising on tragic, 
but liis party were declared to have been guilty 
of iucllnmuiiLH to lutimeUuion, out of which luul 
grown crimes which they bad failed to denounce. 
Parnell now raised an action against the T/nm, 
which was quickly compromised by a payment of 
#5000. Tho ‘uncrowned king’ of Ireland lmd now 
reached (lie summit of his power—Lho height of 
the wave was marked by the presentation of (ho 
freedom of Edinburgh, July 30, 1889, and (lm 
hummel given him on hi* forty-fontIh birthday. 
Hut his fall in public esteem was quickly to follow, 
A few months later bis frequent mysterious 
absences from his parliamentary dutics were ox- 
plained by his appearance, or miliar bis non- 
appearance, as co-respondent in a disgraceful 
divorce case brought hy Captain 0\Siioa against, 
Iris wife. After formal evidence was led by tho 
petitioner, the usual decree was granted will] costs 
against Parnell (November 17 , 181)0). Tho Uliul- 
sLoiiian party in England now demanded Iris 
retimmml from Lho leadership of lho cause, 
and Mr Gladstone informed the Irish members 
that they must make their choice between 
Parnell and himself. They met and reappointed 
him Lhoir chairman* expecting, as the majority 
ox])laincd later, (bat after this recognition of Iris 
>usb services ho would voluntarily retire at least 
or a time, But they luul not calculated upon lho 
characteristic obstinacy of his uabnro, and quickly 
found that their leader had no mind to odaeo him* 
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eolf for Iuh country's good, After some days of 
profitless and heated wrangling tlm majority ended 
tho diHtmsHMm hy leaving the room and electing 
Justin McCarthy an their chairman, Parnell, with 
the shattered renuiant.s of hi* party, now carried the 
warfare into Ireland, whore, despite Lho loud sluml- 
ing Himday mobs and his endless egotistical 
harangues, Ids condemnation hy the Irish bishops 
and i-lio emphatic defeat of his nominees for North 
Kilkenny and North Sligo showed LlinL a lua'o 
number of his follow, conn try men shared tho judg¬ 
ment of his conduct pronounced hy Mr Gladstone 
and almost tho entire Homo Rule party in England 
and iSeotlfirid. The city of Edinburgh unanimously 
erased Ids name from its burgess-roll, and Davitfc, 
llealy, ttoxloit, and others of bin quondam followers 
li avowed Ireland, explaining that Lho collapse of 
tho llonio Rule uomlnimbion was Uio effect of the 
icrsonal amhition of its discredited and discrowned 
uader, 

A good account of Pnrnoll’ft uariier oavuur will ho found 
hi T. J\ O’Goiinor** Varudl Movement {lftfiti), Sou also 
Jiwtin il. AJ'Cjiitliy, HAy la ml under Gladstone (1884). 

Plinirll, Thomas, a minor Queoii Anno poet, 
lx>m in Dublin in 1(570, son of a eoiiiinonwealth’s 
man who at tlm Restoration left Cmiglotou in 
UfirwhJi'o hr Ireland. He had hi* education at 
Trinity College, book orders, ami in 1705 received 
the aichdeucomy of Ologhor, later a prebend from 
Archbishop King and the vicarage of Einglasa. 
Thu hem] of an English family nettled in Ireland, 
with property both in that country and In Cheshire, 
ho spout most of his lime in London, whore his wit 
procured him Min friendship of Harley, Swift, and 
rope, ami opened to himtlie Seri Morns Club. Dr 
Johnson toll# us that his well-timed change of 
polities coincided with tho ejection of tho Whigs 
m tho oml of Queon Aimo’s reign. After his wife's 
death lie look to drinking, and died at Choator, 
July 1717, while on his way to Ireland, Next year 
Pupo published a selection of his poems, mostly 
translations or adaptations, with tho merit at 
least of boing over smooth and easy in vorsUi- 
cation, Tho host known of his poems is tho 
Hermit t a polished and harmonious poom, based 
upon a tale in tho (tesla Jlomunontm. 8till better 
os poetry, however, are tho two remarkable odes, 
the Niff At piece anil tho lhjmn to Contentment. 
See lho admirable Life by Goldsmith, reprinted in 
Mio UJobo edition of Goldsmith’s works (1881). * 

PiU’Ody, a burlesque and consciously exag¬ 
gerated imitation of a serious poem, the words of 
which should strike the car with tho very echo of 
the original. .So to parody a writer is obviously to 
pay a compliment to his popularity, and at the 
outset wo may admit the truth of Shaftesbury's 
paradox that ‘a subject which will not bear raillery 
is suspicious/ provided it be not taken to mean 
that ridicule is to bo tho teat of truth. The making 
of parodies is a harmless amusement, and moreover 
they may bo an directive means of exposing weak¬ 
ness and affectation; but it must never bo for¬ 
gotten that, as there imp ka.vs Bacon, certain things 
to ho privileged from jest, so there is a region of 
poetry into which this form of imitation may; not 
enter. And, apart altogether from their subject, 

LI lore are some poems so unapproachably beautiful 
in mcro form and melody that to attempt a parody 
is ft Bin* Yot there are fools of such obliquity of 
vision and darkened understanding that they will 
rush in to tread even upon holy ground aurl try 
to wring a jest out of anything, For example, 
Sir CliurloH Ilaubury 'Williams' Old LnylwuTs 
U'e Deum is a form of merriment altogether to be 
disallowed, as are also the Mock Litanies and Visi¬ 
tations of Sick Parliaments of Puritan times, and 
those Lhreo iudiftbrent performances of Hone, mag¬ 


nified in 1817 by the foolishness of por^ccutioii into 
* impious, profane, and minibus libels.* 

To show any reason for_ its existence a parody 
must be very good, its subject legitimately within 
tho range of the comic, itself skilful as an adapta¬ 
tion of a well-known original, and that original 
neither too good to he above, nor too bail to he 
beneath, ridicule. Its highest end is to emphasise 
by tlm exaggeration of curicAturo some mannerism 
or trick of metre ; its surest success depends on a 
felicity in catching the How of some familiar and 
favourite rhythm. Itis true that thoroughly to en¬ 
joy a parody must detract a little from our pleas¬ 
ure in tho original j yet no parody will please which 
is not genial find human, thecliild at tmeoof appreci¬ 
ation ami knowledge. At its highest, as in Oalvcr- 
ley, it flows from a quite unusual combination of 
delicacy, creative imagination, and faculty for imi¬ 
tation, added to a dexterous mastery of rhythms, 
Jell icy, in his review of the famous It ejected 
Addresses, distinguishes between the mere imita¬ 
tion of externals and that higher and rarer art 
which brings before ns the intellectual character¬ 
istics of the original. Of tho latter order ft diligent 
search lias discovered hut few English examples, 
amid the thousands of Air AY alter Hamilton’s Bix 
bulky volumes. 

Tho name parody is due to tho Greeks, and the 
first parodist, according to Aristotle, was Ilegemon 
of Thasos, whose parody of the Giganiomachia 
iihuIq the Athenians forget for a moment even 
their disasters in Sicily, Others n.suribc its origin 
to Ilipponax, a comic poet, who flourished about 
540 u.c. The woll-known Batmchomjamachia, or 
Hattie of the Frogs ami Mice, is an ancient moclc- 
! heroic epos; and there in extant, preserved in 
A then ions, a fragment of several hundred Jinea by 
Matron, on an Attic banquet, in which each dish 
j* introduced with epic solemnity after the manner 
of Homer. The comedies of Aristophanes contain 
many subtle touches of sarcastic banter belong¬ 
ing more or less definitely to this order, and 
we find a further development in the hexameter 
Silli of Tinion of Phlius. Among the Homans wc 
first meet this form of literature in the period of 
decline. The first satiro of Persian is interspersed 
with numerous parodies on the most popular poems 
of tho day, blit there seems no adequate evidence 
for the assertion that the most severe of these were 
aimed at the verses of Noro. In Franco the bur¬ 
lesques of Scarroji { Virgil a Iravcxlte) and Dassoucy 
created a taste which D oilcan and others strove to 
counteract, and were imitated in England hy 
Charles Cotton and John Philips in his Splendid 
Shilling—a vastly overrated outrage on Hum- 
disc Host. Of modern English parodies some of 
the most felicitous examples are to bo found in 
tho II ejected Addresses, full of clever and geirnl 
satire unblemished by vulgarity, • of which its 
an Chord could say that of the twelve poets imitated 
‘ not one ever betrayed the least soreness or refused 
to join in the laugh that wo had occasioned,' 
Tho Don Gaultier Ballads, by Aytoiui and 
Bir T. Martin, eon tain six admirable imitations 
professing to be by the unsuccessful candidates for 
tho lauveafcoship on the death of Southey. Thera 
are some exquisite examples in the two classical 
child roll’s books of Lewis Carroll, but no parodies 
can bo compared with (hose to be found in 
C. 8. Cal veil Gy’s Verses and Translations and 
Fly Leaves. Of these it is enough merely to 
name ‘Tim Cock and the Dull/ and ‘Lovers, 
and A Reflection’ as masterpieces of tlm art. 
Sovcn clever imitations of as many leading poets 
of Um day, including tlm reputed writer liimsclf 
(A. C. Swinburne), werelmblielied.anonymously us 
The, Tfeptalnaia, or the Seven against iSejise (1880). 
Among elaborate prose parodies most famous 
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aro tlio Epistolni Obucurorum Vivornm , Imb of 
ilicHO oUflim 1 Lho humour ban long wince evapor¬ 
ated, or modern men cannot now foul the mem- 
inonb of wlmt drew Lears of laughter from Lho 
pjrout KvasnuiH, Of modern English exainjdoK 
may he m mi tinned Thackeray's 1 CncUin/^rtli.y on 
Disraeli, and ‘(teorgo do Ihinivoll’ on LyUon ; 
Hrot 1 Turtti’n Co wf*'list'd Novels; ami E. 0. Jlui’* 
nmnVn 4 Now ftivndfnnl mid ’Morton, 1 aiul ‘ Strap- 
Hiftio 1 on a loo popular novel by Ouidrt. 

Sea fclio nr Male JHmUisqiw; Dvlopiurro, La Punulic 
ohcjlw (frees, lt‘8 Komtiint, cl tes il fodrrncs (Loud. 1871); 
and tor a vnab collection of English examples of nil 
dc'jroes of value, Waller J rnunltoiPa too voluminous 
Pit rot lies of the Works of Engl ink and American Authors 
(0 volfli 1884-89). 

1’itrolc t Ifr., 1 word 1 ) in the declaration made 
on honour by an ollioer, In a case in which there is 
i\n wuivcs U\m\ bin ccinwa of honewv U>io*dviu\\ 
from breaking Ids word, Thus, a prison or of war 
may bo ve leaned from actual prison on Ida parole I 
llml lie will not go beyond certain designated 
limits; or ho inay even ho allowed to return Lo Iiin 
own country on Ids pnmio nob Lo light again, 
dating llm existing war, against Ida cantors, r L’(i 
break pttrolc in fuiRounlcd infamous in all civilised 
nations, and an ollicer who 1ms so far forgotten bin 
position as a gentleman eon,son to have any claim 
to the treatment of an honourable man, nor can bo 
expect quarter should ho again fall into the hands 
of the enemy ho has deceived. For parole evidence), 
see Kvidknuk. 

ParoiMimlsilH, an ancient name still used for 
a ridge, lean than 100G feet above the adjacent 
country, which forms part of the northern edge 
of Lho great pin,loan of Persia ami Afghanistan, 
almost connecting Iho Hindu Kush (q.v.) on the 
cast with Iho Elburz Mountains lo lho west (ace 
Asa^VoLL in LH7V 

Paros, ono nf tho larger islands in lho Cyclades 
division of lho (Ireek Archipelago; a low pyramid 
in shape, it Ims nu area nf 64 so. in. and a pop. of 
nearly 7000, of whom boiuo *2*200 live in tho capital, 
Vaiiukia. \Vino, figs, and wool arc exported. The 
quarrioFi of tho famous while Parian marble 
aro near the summit of Mount St Elias (ancient 
Marpcsm), and uvo not yet exhausted. Archilochus 
and Polygnotus, the painter, wore bom on Paros. 

Pavolitl Sec Dumdum, Sauvauy 

Glands. 

Parquet vy, a kind of wood mosaic used only 
for Mooring. Parquetry Moors are usually of oak, 
but other and more ornamental woods lmvc also 
been much used for giving variety and beauty to 
the pattern, In the more ehibomLo kinds of par¬ 
quetry veneers are used, but it is much more 
generally composed of blocks of wood squared at 
the sides, ami laid down so as to combine and form 
a geometric pattern. 

Parr. See Salmun. 

Pm*l% Catiiaiund, tbo sixth wifo of Henry 
VIIL, was the daughter of Sir Thomas Pair, and 
was born in 1512. Married first lo one Edward 
Borough, powilily Lord lhnougli, and afterwards lo 
Lord Latimer, she on July 12, 15*13, became queen 
of England by mlininge with Henry VUL She 
was distinguished for her learning ami for her 
knowledge of religious subject-*, her discussion of 
which with the king had well-nigh brought her to 
the block, like so many of her predecessors. Her 
tact, however, saved her; for she made it appear to 
the king’s vanity that she lmd only on gaged him in 
litecoiirso about the Reformation in order to derive 
profit from his majesty’s con vernation, tfho per¬ 
suaded Henry to restore the right of succession to 
his (laughtors, ruut interested herself on Imlinlf of 
tho universities, After Henry’s death sho married 


lho 


(1547) Sir Thomas Seymour, and died from 
effects of cliild-hh'lh iu'tlm following year, 

PjllT, Samuisl, a onco nnluhlo scholar, was 
horn tho sou of a surgeon at Ilmrow-ou-tlm-IIill, 
January 15, 1747. 1 to attended IIarrow .School, 

ami, after being found unlit for apprenticeship lo 
his fuLhor’s profession, was sent lo Ennimmiel (■(>!- 
lego, Cambridge, in 17115, Two years Inier his 
father’s death obliged him Lo leave Dumhridgo and 
accept an assislant-uuisloishiji at I farrow. Ueiv 
ho remained nearly live years, hut, disappointed of 
the licnd-inaslemlnp on J)i* Hnimner's death (1771). 
started ai^ independent school at Slanmovc, and 
kept if going live years. Ilo wan head-unislev of 
Colchester gninmmr-seliool (1770 -78) and of Nor¬ 
wich (J77H~K(I), His clerical prcferinenlH were tho 
rectory of AsLnrhy in Lincolnshire, ilm vicarage of 
Hatton near Warwick, and a prohondal stall in St 
PnuTs Cathedral. Ho spent almost the half of his 
life at UalLon, and hern lie died, March (1, 18*25, 
The degree, of LL.D, was given him by Cambridge 
in J781. In 1787 he published an edition of lielhm- 
don, lo which ho prefixed his. eolehinlei] preface, 
which is as remarkable) for ils uncompromising 
advocacy of Whig principles us for the scrupulous 
Pieoromnnihin of its Iinfinity. 

It is almost impossible to umlendund the repula- 
lion which Dr Pair mice had. None of his volum¬ 
inous writings justify it- That he was in sumo 
respects an accomplished scholar is undoubted, for 
’1 write Latin of Ciceronian purity and 


ho could 


linisli; lmb it is equally undoubted that lie never 
did anything with his boasted scholarship, mid I mu 
left the world absolutely nothing Lo keep him in 
romanhraiieo. Yet bis complete works (edited by 
Hr J. Johiiatono in 1828) form eight enomimm 
tomes, and contain 5734 octavo pages, many of 
Ihom printed in small type. They vein to lo matters 
imtoneal, vnticrft, and incixypYiynicnl, imt in aft 4 tho 
thread of Parr’s verbosity is finer than (ho staple 
of Ins argument,’ To liia conversational powers 
alone he owed the fame that lie enjoyed during his 
life, ITc was an amazing, an overwhelming talker. 
Bold, dogma lid, arrogant, with a memory pro¬ 
foundly and minutely retentive, and with a 
genuine gift of ephemeral epigram, he scorned, nb 
tho tables of statesmen, and wits, ami divines, to 
be a man of tremen¬ 
dous talent, capable 
of any literary lent; 
hut tho learning ami 
Lite repartee have 
left littlo trace of 
their existence, and 
posterity declines to 
admire tho wonders 
that it lmn neither 
seen nor heard. 

Fee R IL Bftvker’fl 
ill-nrrimgatl Parriinui 
(2 voIh. 1828-29), Do 
Quincoy’s ussay, and 
tho Lives by Field 
( 1828 ) and Johnstone 
( 1828 ). 

Pjiit, Thomas 
(‘Old Harr’), was 
horn, according Lo 
the tradition, in 
1483 and died in 
1(135. Hoc Lon- 
fJlivn'Y. 

r ^ Jl u ^ 0 0 Kobra Pm mkccfc 

J AOAIsA. (;1 (cloirnttaaiH undubtluf ?). 

Parrulceet, or 

PAintoqurr, fi muno very commonly given to many 
of tho smaller species of tlio parrot family, Tbo 
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only one wo ttliall notice is the Zebra Pamtkcefc 
{Jthlopsitlac.ns Muiuhtiiur), a very beautiful little 
HpGoluHi which liasoflon been brought to England, 
ami will breed iu ennfhionuml. In the vast inland 
nlajiiH of Australia Hub pLirrakecb is to bo seen in 
lloelcH of many Imndroda feeding on tlio seeds of 
tlio gniHHCu, which nHmd food also to many other 
small species. Hcso Paurot, 

Parramatia 1 a town of How South Wales, 
stands on a western extension of Port Jackson, 14 
miles W. of Sydney, with which it is connected 
both by fiteftiriOL’ and railway. The streets are 
wide and regular.. 'Colonial tweeds,’ 1 Purniinalta 
cloths ’ (llv.st nmde at Bradford from wool exported 
honeo), hour, snap, mud 1 cm, and tiles are miunifiic- 
Lured. Milt*]) fruit, especially Uio orange, is grown 
1 1 «vo. Pop. (1S81) MM ; (1888) 12,0m hum. 
inaltn, formerly culled Uosohill, is, after Sydney, 
llm oldest town in tlio colony, having been laid 
out in 1700. 

l>niThnsim» one of the gi-calest pain tors of 
ftiicicJ/it (irenco, was at Athens and already dm- 
Linguished boforo the end of tlio 4th century n.o t 
According to Xenophon, ho hold a conversation 
with Socrates, and ho won a yonder contemporary 
of Zeuxis. PiutWIim appears to havo surpassed 
all IiIh predecessors in purity of design, accuracy of 
drawing, fnreo of expression, ami what ia teernri- 
cafly called‘ liinnh,' And it senms tliat his vanity 
and prido wore equal to his artistic skill. 

ViUTitthlO (Tat, pavkula) is vatlmr a popular 
than a legal term, In the Roman law it cwiipro- 
lionded every ono who niimlorud a near relative; 
bn bin English the term is usually confined to blio 
mnnlem' of one'?? father, or ol one who is m loco 
jmrntfa Tbe parricide docs not, in any respect, 
dill’er in Britain from tlio murderer of a stranger ; 
in both cases the punishment is death by hanging. 
Tii the Roman law a pamoide was punished in a 
much mom severe manner, being sewed up in a 
leather sack, along with a Jive cock, viper, dog, 
and apo, and cast into fcbosca, 

Parrish, Kmv.vim (1822^72), an American 
pharmacist, member of a family of distinguished 
phymruftn#, emnnvtod /or ninny years with Phila¬ 
delphia, and bcflL knowu through ( Parrish ’b Chem¬ 
ical Pond.’ Tlim is the popular name for a non- 
olTtcinal prcpamlion medicinally known as Com¬ 
pound Syrup of Phosphate of Iron, every drachm 
of which contain.s 1 grain of phosphate rjf iron, 2£ 
of phosphate of lime, besides soda and potash. 

Parrot, the type of a large mid imp or taut 
group of birds, divided into mmitmms families 
and geneva. Tho parrots form an extremely 
compact group, showing but lifcfclo structural 
variation, and ottering no ‘ in termediate forms 
Lo indicate their relationship to other birds. It 
bos been suggested that they come nearest to the 
birds of prey, hut tin's is a(> present no more than a 
suggestion. They are pre-eminently tropical birds, 
and arboreal in habit; somo species, however, 
rfliigo into col dor countries—o,g, ratogonia and 
New Zealand—ami some, such as tlio burrowing 
Ground Parrot of Now Zealand (Slrigora), now 
nearly exterminated by the cats rim wild which 
in Fust tho scrub* arc not arboreal. They are fruit 
and seed eating birds, with the exception of the 
Kca (qpM, vlucU Wob, since tho colonisation of 
Now Zealand, taken fco a carnivorous diot. As 
a rule tlio parrots are brightly coloured birds, 
being often, like other forest-frequenting even- 
tttves, green; there uve some species, however, 
which am nob brilliantly coloured.. There ifi 
occasionally a riillbrcncG of colour in the two 
sexes, which is best marked in species belonging fco 
the genus Delectus; in these the prevailing colour 
of tbe female is red, and of tho male green; the 


differences arc so marked that they wore nchmlly 
referred to quite different genera until Dr A. II. 
Meyer showed conclusively Limb the red and green 
forms were merely the two sexes of the jmiijio 
species, The intelligence of parrots has been often 
commented upon, os also their power of imitating 
human speech; any one, however, who can endure 
for ft autticient time limb pandemonium of noise, tho 
piUTOt-hoiisQ at tlio Zoological Gardens, will find 
that the clearness of utterance of the Myna or 
Indian Blinding exceeds that of any parrot. Tho 
great age to which 
pfirvols will live 1ms 
often hconexaggcmtod, 
but it is at any rate 
certain iliai- some 
species will survive for 
fifty years in con lino- 
men t, for tin individual 
of the Greater Vasa 
Pamikcet {Coracopsis 
rasa) lived for more 
than fifty years at the 
Zoological ’ Gardens, 

Parrots make their 
nests in holes, mid lay 
white eggs, as is com¬ 
monly lho case whore 
the eggs are concealed, 

Garrod has divided llio The Gray Parrot. 



parrots, on anatomical. 

grounds, into two families(I) Pakoovmtliidto 
(including the Cockatoo, q.v., ami Lory, q.v., 
the flightless New Zealand Stvigops, and the 
large genna Palocoruis) and (2) rsittncidro (in¬ 
cluding the Macaws, die African Hamits u/ tho 
genus Psittacus, the American Oluysotis, the 
Australian Platycemia, and some other forms). 
Tho Gray Parrot {Psittaws eryt/iacttsl which has 
been a familiar cage-bird in Europe for hundreds 
of years, is a native of Africa, especially of West 
Africa. The Great Macaw belongs to the sub¬ 
family of Connrinw, found mainly iiqAmerica, ono 
genus only ( PahvoriUH) occurring in India, and 
Africa. &e Dr YV, T. Ore one’s Parrots in Captivity 
{3 vok 1834). 


Panot-lisll, or Pakrot-Tiusse {Scums), ft 
genus of tidies of tho family Lnhrida?. The name 
seom.s to refer to the /roquently bright colours, and 
partly to the shape of the month; for the jaws 
form' a strong ami sharp beak, and the teeth are 
soldered together. Over a hundred species me 
known, especially from the tropical coral-lmitfca, 
on which Uicy browse. The most northern species 
{S. crctnim) is the famous Scarus, about which 
Greek and Roman epicures were e.vfciw<liim?Py 
entliimifthtic. Wonderful h tones were told of its 
love, iU wiwlom, its habit of rumination, and the 
sounds which it makes. Pliny relates that in the 
reign, of the Emperor Claudius a lot of Scari wore 
brought from tho Troad, released in the Italian 
sea, and strictly protected for fire years till they 
became very nbnndaiifc. The flsli feeds chiefly on 
Imiclis, mid is certainly very palatable. 


Parry* 8m William Edward, Arctic navi¬ 
gator, was horn at Bath, 19th December 1790, en¬ 
tered tlio navy as midshipman iu IBOG, and saw some 
active flcrvico against the Danes in 1S08. In 1810 
lie it-as sent to the Arctic regions in command of a 
ship, for tlie purpose of protecting the British whalc- 
fifllieries. At this time lie worked out rules for 
flctofniining nccuifttoly tho altitude of the pole by 
observations of the fixed stars. Parry took corn- 
man il in five expeditions to the Arctic regions: (j) 
in 18l8> under Ross, who sot out to And the North¬ 
west; Pftesage; (2) in 1819, in chief command of 
two vessels, lie explored Barrow Strait, Prince 


I 
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IlngenL’s Inlet, nml ‘Wolliuglon tlhmuud, ami 
wintered in Melville Island, Imt lm attempt in 
ilui spring to roach ltohriug Strait was frustrated 
hv the statu of tho ieu; (3) from May 1821 to 
Novumhur 1H23 lie was again at the head of an 
oxiieilitioiii which, however, achieved liltln; (4) 
a iourtli voyage in 1824-25 had a like result; (5) 
his last voyage wan an attempt (1827) to reach 
tho North Polo on slodgcH by way of Spitzborgon— 
in which lie wan of emuxo unsuccessful, After his 
rolixni homo from his second expedition ho wan 
awarded Lho £5000 which parliament imd oileied 
to tho navigator who first crossed 110° \V. long, 
In 1828 lio was unpointed hydrographor to tho 
navy; in 1820 wan knighted, along'with Hiv John 
Pranklin; and in J837 was made comptroller of 
A department of tho uavy. la 1840 he retired, 
accepting tlio posh id snporiuUmdont of Ilmdur; 
in 1H52 he wuh raided lo tlio rank of rear-admiral, 
and in thu following year wan appointed governor 
of Greenwich Ilosmliil, an olllce which ho hold till 
his (loath, 8th ,July 1855, at I'hna in Germany. A 
collected edition of his voyages was puhlislied in 
1883 (Lond. 6 vo3s.). Hoe Life hy Ilia soli, Liev. 
bid ward Parry (Oxford, 1857). 

l\arS<M\S (JPAiwfa, 1 people of Pam nr I/am’—i.e. 
ancient Persia; sometimes culled Ouebres, q.v.) is 
tlio mime of tlm small remnant of the followers of 
the ancient Persian religion, ns established or 
reformed hy Zovoastev {Ziiiutlmulva. or ZcivdusWt). 
Tlio rehiLion in which Zoroaster stood to tho 
ancient Iranian faith and his date have been much 
debated; the very foot of his historical existence 
1ms oven boon denied ; and accordingly it is dilll- 
cnlfc to dogmatiso on tlio original principles of tlio 
Zurouslvian faith. These questions will bo more 
fully discussed ututor tlio heady ZoiiOASTMi mul 
Zend-Avesta, lb lias bean alleged that at (list the 
doe trine was a pure Monotheism ; limb Zoroaster 
taught tho existence of but one deity, the Alnim- 
Mazdfto (Ornutzd), tho creator of all tilings, to 
whom all good things, spiritual and worldly, bo- 
long, Tho principle of his speculative philosophy, 
on the other hand, was dualism i there being in 
Ahum-Mazdfto two primeval onuses of tho real 
and intellectual world—Lho Volin Maud, tho Good 
Mind or ltenlity (Gaya), ami Hie Akein Maud, 
or tho Naught Mind or Nun-reality (Ajyditi). 
Certainly, liowovor, tho pure idea of Monothe¬ 
ism, if it over existed, did not long prevail. Thu 
two sides of Alnim-Mnztblo’s being wore taken to 
bn two distinct spirits, Ahimt-Mazdfto and Angvft- 
Mainyusli (Ahriman), who represented Good and 
Evil—Gad ami Devil. These ouch look their due 
daces in tlm Parseepantheon ero long, and raraisin 
Kietuuo a characteristic dualism, 

Tho Zornaslrinn creed nourished up to the 
time of Alexander tlio Grout, throughout ancient 
lcanhi, including Uppor Tibofc, Htigdiaim, Tlac- 
tricuia, Media, Poraln, &c. \ but afLer Alexamlor’s 
tloabh it ( gradually lost gmiiml, rapidly declined 
under liis muccoh sons, and under (fie A ranch he 
was much depressed. On tlio eatidiHslnnenb of 
tlm Sashimi tins (212 A.D), u native Persian 
dynasty, by Avdivdjy (Avtaxcrxcn), the limb net 
of the now king was fclic general and complete 
restoration of tho partly lost, partly forgotten 
hooks uf Zordnsht, which he elldeled, it is related, 
chiefly through the inspiration of a Magiim Sago, 
chosen out of 40,000 Magi. The sacred volumes 
wove translated out of the original Zend into the 
vernacular and dinsunlimited among the peoplo at 
large, and fir (3-to nip I os wore reared throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, The Magi 
or priests were all-powerful, and their hatred wan 
directed principally against; the Greeks. 4 Par Loo 
long, 1 wrote A rdashir, tho king, to all the pro¬ 
vinces of the Persian empire, ' for move than (Wo 
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hundred years, has the poison of Avis Loll u spread.* 
Tlio fanaticism of tlio priests often also found vent 
against Christiana and Jews. Tlio latter have left 
us some account of tlm tyranny and oppression to 
which they as unbelievers wore iixpusnk-Miudi uh 
tho prohibition of lire and light in their houses 
on Dorsiau fast-days, of the slaughter of animals, 
the baths of purification, and the Imviu1 of tlm 
dead according to the Jewish riles—prohibition* 
only to he bought oJV by heavy bribes, In return 
the Magi were cordially hated by the Jews \ hub 
lutor we frequently find Jewish sages on lonns of 
friendship and confidence with seme of tho Sassun- 
iau kings. Front tho period of its re-os tub] is Inti out 
the Zimins Irian religion nourished uniiiLemiplodly 
for about 400 years, till in (151 A.o,, at Urn great 
buttle of Nuhavfuul (near Eebaliuiuh the Persian 
anny under Yu/doji id was routed by the calif 
Omar. Tlio great mass of the population was con¬ 
verted to the Mohammedan faith; tlm .small rem¬ 
nant lied. lo the wilderness of Kliommm, but were 
subjected, as might be expected, ioHevemopijrcHHjnn 
and persecution. Some nine thousand M-mohres' 
are still found in Persia, mainly in Ye/d, lvenmui, 
and fllTeburan, Others, who preferred emigration 
to the endless tribulations minded upon them ivy 
the conquering moo, found a res ling-place along 
tlm western const of India, ohioJly at Jhmilmy, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, and the vicinity, where limy 
now live under English rule, and are recognised 
us ono of lho most respectable ami thriving H('u- 
lions of the community, being for the most part 
murchanIs and landed proprietors, Parson traders 
have also sullied at Ualcutta, Madras, Aden, Zan¬ 
zibar, in Titinna, and in China. They boar equally 
with their poorer brethren in Persia the highest 
eliaractor for honesty, industry, mid peacefulness, 
while thoir benevolence, intelligence, and limmiili- 
(‘vjuco outvie that of most of (Amir European fdluw- 
suhjocls. Their general appearance is Lo a eerUiiu 
degree jiropoHseHMing, ami many of thoir women are 
atrikingdy bcaulifnl. Tu all civil nmltors they aio 
subject to tho laws of tlio country they inhabit; 
and its language k also Ilmira, except in'the ritual 
of their loligion, wlmn Zend, lho holy language, 
is uyed by tho priests, who as a rule, however, 
have no more knowledge of it Limn Lho laity. 
They uro forward to embrace the iiilvanlage.H of 
English education, and not a few have studied law 
in England. Conspicuous amongst Parson mur- 
chant-piiiiccs was Sir Jnmseljeu Jojeohhov (rj. v.). 
hi 1881 there were 78,7(10 Payees in tlritish India, 
two-thirds of them in 1 bin bay city, 

"Wo have sunken of tlm leading fund am on tal doc¬ 
trines as lain down by their prophet. Parsecs do 
not cat anything cooked by a norsmi of another re¬ 
ligion ; they also object Lo liuct and pork, especially 
to hum. Marriages can only ho contracted with 
persons of their own caste and creed. Polygamy, 
except after nine years uf sterility and eonseijmiiil. 
divorce, is forbidden. Vornieatum and adultery 
are puntslmhlu with death. Thoir dead are not 
buried, but exposed on an iron grating in tlm 
Dakhma, or Tower of Silence, to the fowls of tlio 
air, to the dew, and to the sun, until tlm (h»sh bus 
disappeared, and tho bleaching bones fall through 
into a pit beneath, from which they arc afterwards 
removed to a subterranean eavorn. 

Ahura-Ma/.dfto being tho origin of light, Ills 
symbol is Lho huh, with the moon ami Urn planets, 
and in default of them tlio lire. Temples ami 
altars must for ever bo fed with the holy live, 
brought down, according to tradition, from Imavmi, 
and Lho sullying of wIiuhu ilamo is punisbabjn with 
death. Tho priests themselves approach it only 
with a half-mask 'over the face, and never Lou cl i 
it hut with holy inatrunion la Pul however great, 
the awe felt hy Pavneea with respect to lire iuul 
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JiufliL ( they aro almost tho only cnsLern nation who 
ariHtnln from smoking), yol tlioy novor consider 
tliOHO UN anything lmt emblems of divinity,. Tho 
in'ON aro of live kinds. Thovo uro also five kinds of 
DSuorilieo/ which term, however, \n rather to he 
iuhImnLoocI in Urn roiihq of a a acred action—in- 
chiding the .slaughtering of animals; pray or j the 
Awrilico of expiation, consisting either (ft) in Jhigel- 
latitni or (6) m gifts to the priest; and, lastly, the 
nucrilicM for the souls of tho dead. Tho purifica¬ 
tion of physical and moral impurities is offeclcd, 
in tlia first place, hy eleaiiHing with holy water, 
earth, &c.; next, by prayers and the recitation 
of the divine word; hut other self-castigations, 
fasting, ^ celibacy, &c. are considered liatoful to 
the Divinity, Tins ethical cede limy ha summed 
up in the three worth—purity of thought, of 
wmd, and of deed: a religion ‘ that is for all, 
and not for any particular nation, 1 us the Parsecs 
nay, Various superstitions have in the course of 
the tribulations of ages aViil the intimacy with 
neigh hi uuk ig countries defiled the original purity 
of this croud, arid its forms now vary much 
among the different com muni ties of the present 
lime, TImro are two main sects amongst them, 
as well as (hmsovvaUvos and Liberals in usage, the 
hitter allowing many i it nova Lions resisted )>y the 

oil HUH, 

Kuy further Information, bcg the nvliclcR Pehsu, 2rcxn* 
Avkhta, jiOHOAHWii {ami works thoro quoted). Devil ; 
Mtninn' Williams, J/<J Jmibi Jut (4 fclicd, 1987); lloutum- 
ftohijullor j» tho Zlwhr, Den inch, Morycul. (?m. } xxxvt; 
Hang, Assays on the Saorrt Lmvmyr, Writhyts, and 
JkUtfion of the Jhtni'cs {2d cd. by Wont, 1878); llovo- 
laorjuoj J/Avcnta, Zovoastrc, U le MuzdCisme (1880); ami 
DoHahhftl Ihnmjl ICmuikft, 0.8.1,, dilatory of the Pawls 
(2 voIh. Loud, 188-1), 

Parsley [Pctroselmnn), a genua of plants of 
the natural order Uniboll ifeim Tho Hpecioa are 
annual or biennial, branching, smooth, herbaceous 
plants, with variously pinnated leaves. Common 
Farsi oy (P. milivinn) , which lias tripinnate shining 
loaves, one of our beat-known culinary plants, is 
a native of tho smith of Europo, growing chiefly 
on rocks and old walla, and naturalised in some 
parts of England. Tho cultivation of parsley ia 
extremely simple, seed requiring to ho sown annu¬ 
ally in order to hoop up a constant supply, A 
variety with curled leaflets is generally preferred 
to the common kind with plain leaflets, ns finer 
and more beautiful, being of ton used oh a garnish ; 
it is also safer, ns I ho poisonous Fool's parsley 
(q.v.j is soma times gathered by mistake instead 
ot tho other. Hamburg Parsley is a vnrioty with 
a largo white carrobdiko root, cultivated for the 
sake of its root, and much in the .same way as the 
carrot or parsnip. To produce large roots and of 
ddicftto flavour a voiy iiob soil is required, The 
foliage of parsloyis nob merely of use for ilavouiing 
soups, &c., hut is nutritious at tho same time tluit 
it is stimulating, a quality which it seonis to derive 
from an essential oil present in ovoryportof tho 
plant lVsloy contains also a peculiar gelatinous 
subs lance culled Apiine, Tho bruised leaves of 
parsley are sometimes employed as a stimulating 
mill Lice, Tho seeds arc a deadly poison to many 
unis, and when powdered they are sometimes used 
for killing lico, ( 

Parsnip {Pustinnca), a genus of plants of tlio 
Jialuml oi uor Umhellifone, having compound um- 
hols with neither general nor partial involucres ; 
yellow flowom, with roundish, involute, shnv]>- 
poiuted potato; calyx almost without tcofcbfruit 
doronlly compressed and Hat, with a broad border, 
tlie ridges very lino, The species arc annual, bien¬ 
nial, or perennial herbs, with cavrot-likc, often 
fleshy roots and pinnate leaves. Tho Common 
Parsnip (I\ mtim )is a native of England, although 
862 _ 
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not of Scotland, and is ahnadmit in some districts, 
particularly in chalky and gravelly soils, It is ntoo 
found in many parts of Europe and of the north of 
Asia. It is a biennial, with angular hmowed stem, 
2 to 3 feet high, pinnate leaves with ovate leaflets, 
rather shining, cut and sorrnted, and a threc-lobed 
terminal lealfet, The root of the wild plant is 
white, aromatic, mucilaginous, Bwcetj hub with 
some aevidness; and injurious effects have followed 
from its use. Cultivation has greatly modified tho 
qualities both of the root and foliage, rendering 
tlioin much morn bland. The parsnip lias long been 
cultivated for the sake of its root, which in culti¬ 
vation hciB greatly increased in size nml become 
more fleshy. Tho 1 lav our is disliked by Romo, as 
well as the Loo great sweetness, but highly relished 
by others; and the root of tho parsnip is more 
nutritious than that of tho carrot. The produce is 
also on many soils of largor quantity j nncl although 
the parsnip delights in a veiy open rich soil, it will 
miccccd in clayey soils far too stiff for the carrot. 
It is rather remarkable that it has not been exten¬ 
sively cultivated as a field-crop, and for tho feeding, 
of oaltlo, except in tho Channel Islands ami in 
limited districts of continental Europe, more espe¬ 
cially as cattle are very fond of it; and not only 
is the flesh of cattle fed on it of excellent quality, 
but the blit-tor of dairy-cows fed on parsnips m 
winter is said by many to bo superior to that pro¬ 
duced by almost any other kind of win ter-feeding. 
The murio of cultivation of the parsnip scarcely 
differs from that: of the carrot. There are several 
varieties in cultivation. A very lnrgc variety called 
coquaine, cultivated in the Channel Islands on deep 
sandy soils, has roots sometimes 3 or 4 feBb long; 
but this is fully twice the ordinary length, and there 
is a .smaller turnip-rooted variety sometimes culti¬ 
vated in gardens where the soil is very Hlmllo\v. 
The parsnip is used dually in winter, whether for 
the lablo or for feeding cattle. It is improved 
rather than iiijmed by frost, hub is apt to become 
rusty if allowed to remain too long in the ground* 
and exhibits acrid qualities after it 1ms begun to 
grow again in spring. The root of tlie parsnip is 
much rued in the north of Ireland for making a 
fermented Imuov with yeast ami hops, and both in 
England and Ireland for making Parsnip wine . 
A spirit is also obtained from it similar to that of 
the potato. Another species, tho Gut-leaved Par¬ 
snip or Sokaknl (i\ Sclcukul), having pinmliPnl 
cut leaflets, a native of India, Syria, and Egypt, 
is cultivated in tlie Levant, and ia very similar in 
its uses to the common parsnip. 

Parson, the incumbent of a benefice hi a parish, 
lie is called parson (Lab. f>er$o»fl) because ho 
represents the church for several purposes. See 
Clergy. 

Parson Bird. See Honey-eater. 

Parsons, Father Hobeut, the chief of the 
English Jesuits in their golden age, and a man of 
remarkable talents and achievements, was bom 
of respectable parents in Somersetshire in UW0. 
When eighteen years of age he passed from tlie 
freo school at Taunton to Sfc Mary's Hall, Oxford, 
and after two year's migrated to Halliol College, 
where he took liis degrees of bachelor ami master, 
and became a fellcrv and tutor. Here lie twice took 
the oath abjuring the papal supremacy, but lie 
never received orders in tlie English Church. His 
enemies in college brought charges against him 
which led to bin forced retirement from Oxford in 
LW. lie shortly afterwards became a lloman 
Catholic, and went Lo Padua with a view of there 
studying medicine, but, soon changing his mind, 
ho sot out on foot to Homo, and offered himself to 
the Society of Jesus, which lie entered July 1576. 
Ifo wub ordained priest in 1078. When in tho 
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following year Hr (afUmvarriH Oartliinxi) Allen, 
superior of' Urn Domiy seminary, aueceruled in per. 
Hiiadin/j; tho Jesuits lo join with tho seminary 
pricsto in tho work of tho KngHRlii illusion, Parsons 
and Campion (q.v.) wore selected for llio now 
von Lino. They left Itomtt in April 1580, will) 
Hlrviftt injuuo.tiaiiH U> \ueddla uoilltov directly nor 
indirectly in affairs of Blalo. Parsons landed ill 
Uovcr, Juno II, diaguifiod an a morchfiut of jewels, 
in a coal of ‘ buff laid with gold-lace, with hat 
and fmilier/ ILift activity ami fmcccss Look both 
Catholic* and Pro Los ttm to by HiivpviRO. IIo om* 

1 ilnyGil ftix printers on n sucVot prow, and by the 
rapidity of his movements for twelve months 
bnllicd. all the allompLs of Llio government to 
calttk UUi\. Ikit Honu aOnv Live avnmUemimi of 
his companion, Campion, in July 1581, Piivkohr 
found it prudent Lo escape to Lire Continent, from 
which he uavoi* again returned to England. 

Meanwhile, following the natural bout of his mind, 
and ignoring or evading Ids original instructions, ho 
had busied himself with state intrigues, sounded 
the political dispositions of influential Catholic lay¬ 
men whan treating with thorn of their consciences, 
and thought onb sehcmcR for the subjection of Hug- 
land Lo Llio pope by forco of arms. In Normandy, 
whither ho at first retired, ho had conferences with 
tho Duke nt Guise and with FaLhor Creighton, who 
had boon despatched by the pope into Scotland bo 
negotiate with llio Du Ice of Lennox for tho libera¬ 
tion of tbcliuooii of Scots; and a little later, during 
April mid May 1582, ho wan at Paris conferring’ 
with tlio Provincial of tho French Jesuits, tho 
Archbishop of Glasgow, the papal nuncio, ami 
the agent of tho king of Spain, concerning a pro¬ 
ject for tho invasion or England. Tho plan, which 
wan chiollv ilia offspring of Parsons' brain, was 
carried by'Creighton in tho pop<h and by Parsons 
himself to King Philip ab Madrid, Now began 
his intimacy and influence with the Spanish king, 
and llio a erics of political enterprises which cul¬ 
minated in tho Armada of 1^8* Affairs of state 
dill not, however, exclusively occupy llio Jesuit's 
active mind. At ttouon in 1582 ho had finished 
Ins hook, the Christian Direcfo*‘!f t which has found 
favour with Frotostant-divines ; and, with tlio aid 
of the Duke of Guise, ho founded nf> Rn a seminary 
for youths in preparation for tho colleges of Pouay 
and Uoiue. For a short t-ime in 1588 ho was vector 
of tho college at Homo; and artor bho failure of tho 
Armada ho organised senriimriea or clerical eslah- 
1 Uhniontsfor his countrymen at Valladolid in 1580, 
Sb Lucar in 1501, Hovitlo und Lisbon in 151)2, and 
at St Omor in 1503. In tho reaction which followed 
oil tlio death of Allen (1505) the jealousy and 
suspicion with which the more loyal section iff the 
clergy had for some limo regarded the ambitions 
schemes of bho Jesuits and the Spanish party 
developed into a scandalous quarrel. . Disturbances 
broke out among tho prisoners at IVisbcach and in 
tlio English college at Rome. ( Pnwons, who went 
fram MaAvid in l&uYw w«\ivn^\A\a vftfetw- 

nliip of bho English college, now persuaded the 
pope to appoint George Blackwell {cj.v.), a partisan 
of the Jesuits, as archpriest over the secular clergy, 
with the view of keeping the chief direction of 
affairs, political ami ecclesiastical, in his own 
hands. The appointment was resisted by bho 
leaders of tho seculars with an animosity which 
threatened to create a schism. Parsons, upon 
whom bho odium of tho appointment dually toll, 
was accused of deceiving the pope, of tyranny over 
bho clergy, and of continued trenson against his 
country. The stringency of tlio penal laws against 
Catholics was laid at his door. An appeal carried 
to Iloiuc by four doWafccs of the secular clergy 
led to a diminution of the Jesuits' power, t-houg)i 
Parwons persisted lo the ciul in resisting tlie on* 


dcftvmirfl of Ids oppnimntH to obtain fin episcopal 
government. IIo died at Homo, as rector of tlio 
English college, April 15, 1010. 

Ilis industry ami iinwor of work were extra¬ 
ordinary. IIo'wrote English forcibly and lucidly, 
mid was a m aster in tlio nr Is of eon tvovorsy, ifis 
dmuiiiUGiing spirit and political paitisauslup ere at ad 
for him hitter enemies, while Iuh mode of proseeut* 
ing his oihIb justly exposed him to charges of 
double-dun ling, equivocation, and reckless slander 
of his opponents. He was otherwine irreproiichaldo 
in Ids private immik Ilis ambition was for Ids 
order and not for himself, and ho modestly ay aider I 
the cardinal's hub. Flo know how on occasions lo 
exercise Cud and prurience, and, when it was Ids 
purpose Lo do so^ no one could well a with mom 
porsimsivo piety. Aiming the best known of his 
voluminous publications is The (ftm/hmm on ihn 
next Succession to lho Crown t written with Urn 
assistance of Alien and Sir Francis Englnliold in 
favour of the infanta of Spain, lie hero insists on 
the right of the people to net aside, on religious 
gronuds, the natural hoir fo the throne{ and advo¬ 
cates principles which afterwards obtained for him 
tlio title of the first English Whig. Karlin numb 
(35 Klin.) maria it treason to possess n copy of the 
hook, which was reprinted in the interests of Groin- 
well in 1048. lb was again reprinted in 1081, and 
publicly burned at Oxford in 1(183. Another curious 
work by Parsons, for some time disseminated in 
manuscript only, was his Memorial far the Reforma¬ 
tion) in which lie lays down rules for the guidance of 
tho government, in the expected event of England's 
subjection to tho pope. The hook was read at 
dinner-time in tho English college at Valladolid 
when Philip was preparing another Armada. Tlio 
Jesuit's power of invective may ho seen in his 
Itcsponsio ad Elbabcthw edict inn— a hitler libol 
on tlio quean's ministers in reply to the royal 
proclamation of November 1591. I Tin Apology for 
the government of tho nrehprkst (K>01) is histori¬ 
cally interesting, while his Manifestation of the 
Great Folly and Fad spirit of Certain in England 
calling TItcm selves Secular Frieds^ a passion ale 
attack upon the conduct and morals of his clerical 
brethren, exhibits him on his weakest side. 

An impartial biography of this mnny-iiidnd pimonallty 
is still a desideratum. A brief skctoli of lus life mid 
works will be found in Wood's A then tv (ii. 83), and from 
citliov points of viow in Dodd’s Church Hidory ivml 
Oliver’s Collections. ’Die best estiinato of his tilmlauter 
as a Jesuit missionary is that by Hioliard Simpson in bis 
■Life of tfamptou, where Parse us 1 quvcci' in Kuphuul is 
fully traced, For his political intrlgnM boUruuu 1582 
and 1505 tlio Letters and Memorials of Cardinal Alim , 
published by tho Fathers of tlio Oratory* must bn con¬ 
sulted. An account of Ids quarrels with tlio Mcoular 
clergy will bo found in the Conflicts of Jesuits and Seculars 
in the Feign of Elizabeth) by the presold wiilur; nncl a 
number of lcttorsiuul doomnontH, with much miRcellftnoouH 
infonnfttion illustmtiiiff tlio whole jteriod of bin noLivily, 
arc Hcattereil through tim volumes of Tiornoy’s J)odd uiul 
Jh 1 Folny’s accords of the fhudisk Province of the *Vv /> 

Pnrsonstowih or iliuu, a niarkoUmvn in 
King's nounty, Ireland, on the river llmsua, 81) 
miles by rail \V. of Dulilin. Tlio ciwtln, aiudently 
the Rout of the (PGarrolw, wur gmnlid by Junius 
I. to Idmrenco Parsons, miecHlur of the ]>resimL 
liroprielor, the Earl of Kohso. Piirsnimlown is a 
handsome, well-built town, with a statue of the 
Duke of Cumberland, the victor of Cnlhulon, and a 
hronv.e statue (\87h) by Foley iff the Eavl iff Uosug, 
the ustroi miner. Pop. 4055. 

PartHono^onesis (from UioGiv;wrf//cH<i.? f f a 
virgin, 1 and genesis y f production'), asexual repro¬ 
duction, -Sec GKNKItATrONH (AhTNUNATlON ok), 

Parthenon (Or., ‘nmuhm'H-elmmher'), tho 
.temple of Athena (ipv.) at Athens, probably tlio 
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most perfect specimen of Greek architecture, It 
in a great Done temple, erected, under the super- 
jiili'niioufto ol 1‘bidks, by IcliiHw /mil Callicrates, 
of Pontolitt marble, with eight pillars in the width, 
nml lifteon nt each side (not counting tlioso at the 
corners). The total length is 228 fccL; 1 might to 
top of pediment, (14 foot. This nmgmficent relic of 
lVricleun times atnud little injured by weather or 
war until, when ib was being nurd as a Turkish 
magazine in 1087, a bomb from a Venetian mortar 
lmrst within, and tlm explosion reduced the build* 
ing to its present ruined condition, Illustrations 
will ho found at Gukmic AnoniTKCrujiK; a view of 
the ruins at Athens; and part of the frie/.o at 
Elgin MauuIjKH. Hoc the Dilettanti Society's 
A th cn inn A rch iteri nr a (18/51 ; new ed, 188 f)), 

Pwtlieiiopean IteimMic. Seo Naples. 

PiU'Hlin, anciently a district in what is now 
nor thorn t’oralu, lay between Media on the west 
■uml llnctiia on tlm oft*l, whs separated from the 
< Caspian Soil on Idio north hy the savage land of 
Ifymini'll, and was bordered on the south by fciie 
Iranian deserts, Tlio ParthiaiiB were of Scythian 
descent, immigrants and nuimuln, who eventually 
adopted tlm Median dress and n semi-Ary an speech. 
Tint in war they clung to their national habits : 
they always fought on horseback, and both homo 
nml rider wore clrul throughout in scale armour; 
their weapons wore bows and arrows, which they 
discharged hack wards during protended llight as 
well as forwards in direct attack, Their armies 
wevo made up principally of slaves, commanded by 
Choir masters, the aristocratic nucleus of tlio Par¬ 
thian nation. Parthia was aublocb Bticcowdvfily 
to tlm Assyrians, the JUerios, Persians, Greeks 
(Alexander the (limb and hie ! gonorals) > and the 
Koleueidfl of Hyria. In or about 250 n.C, a chief 
named Aymicch founded an independent kingdom 
in Ilyrcftiiiaj bin brother and successor, Tiridates, 
established hiimolf in Parthia in 241 n.a But the 
early kings of Parthia had much ado to maintain 
their position against their suzerains, the Soloncicl 
4 great kings; * and it was nob until Mithridatcs I, 
(171-138) ascended Iho throne, and Imd subdued 
Jlactrla, Media, and Babylonia, that the Parthian 
princes shook off completely the Syrian (Greek) 
yoko and became independent. This king made 
jP&rtlila supremo in Iran, He greatly strengthened 
liis power by resting it in great part upon tlm Magi 
(q.v.)imd the ancient creed of Zoroaster. In the 
reign of his successor the Solenoid king made a 
determined effort to recover the lost provinces in 
Inin, hut the expedition cost him his life and hie 
army (129 lie.). No soonor was bins cnomy dis¬ 
posed of than another and more formidable foo 
appeared in the eas(^-the Scythians. They do* 
fouled and slew (12S) Phraatcs, king of Parthia, 
levied tribute from Ins kingdom, and established 
themselves within its borders, During the first 
half of the 1st century the Parthian kings, hy 
interfering in the affairs of Armenia, Jinsl came 
into contact with the Romans. The unprovoiced 
invasion of Mesopotamia hy Oh-rrus (133 J1.G.), his 
disastrous defeat and his death, make the first act 
in the drama of real contest that then ensued 
between Romo and Parthia, The remaining acts 
wore the conquest of Syria and Pales lino hy 
Parthia(40-38) j the disastrous campaign of Antony 
in Armenia (315 B.O.); then, after a con tiny and 
a half of, in Parthia, mostly internal dissensions, 
tlio ronowal of hostilities by Tmian (1 lfi-117 a.d.) ; 
the brilliant campaign of Avidim Cassius (164- 
165); the capture of Ctesiphon by Soverus (190) 
and his ropubm before Atm (201); and tlio defeat of 
Macrimis, the Roman emperor, and his ignominious 
payment of fifty million donaiii to Ins enemy (217- 
218). During nearly all this period the Euphrates 
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was looked upon hy both combatants as the Iron tier 
lino between their respective empires. The Parthian 
capital was Ctesiphon, a suburb or twin-capital 
with Solcucui, nil through the duel with Rome. 
The Parthian empire was overthrown in a battle 
faugh t in 224 (or 227) hy Ardn&hir, a prince of Persia, 
a province of ancient Iran, who founded tlie subse¬ 
quent dynasty of the Sassanids (seo Persia). The 
Parthian kings during the most flourishing period 
of their power used Greek as blieir official language, 
adopted some of tlio Greek deities, and in other 
ways put themselves under tlio influence of Greek 
civilisation. But the hold of this civilisation grow 
weaker as time wont on, and Greek ocascri to be 
tlio official language in the 2d century A.D. 

See histories of PnrCJifo. by RnwJmsou (18f3L Sehneul* 
erwirtli (Hciligenstadt, 1874), and Spiegol (Loip. 1887). 

Pill'tick, a town of Lanarkshire, prettily situ¬ 
ated, chiefly on a rising ground on the Kelvin, 
immediately above its junction with the Clyde, 
and 3 miles WNW. of the Cross of Glasgow, ( >f 
which city it now forms a suburb. Nino-ten tbs of 
tlio workmen of Pavbick are engaged in shipbuild¬ 
ing-yards, hub there are also many flour-mills, 
cotbon-faclorics, nod bleach-fields. A large pro¬ 
portion of tlio inhabitants arc engaged in business 
in Glasgow, and for lliciv accommodation extensive 
ranges of handsome villas have been built here. 

1 Particle was in ado a policc-lm rgh in 1832-66. Pop. 

(1851) 3131; (1881) 27,410. See Wallace's Parish 
of Gown (1877). 

PfirMliico, a town of Sicily, 32 miles SW. of 
Palermo by rail, Pop. 21,000, 

Pavflicr.sliip tlio relation which subsists 
between persons carrying on business in common 
with a view to profit. Technically it luus no refer¬ 
ence to the relation between shareholders and a 
limited company. The law of partnership for tins 
United Kingdom has been placed on & clear and 
intelligible footing by the Partnership Act, 1890, 
53 and 54 YioU chap. 39, which does not change the 
law established by decisions, but states it in an 
authoritative maunor. Joint tenancy, or joint 
property, or sharing gross retrains does not by 
itself make a man a partner. The receipt of a 
share of net profits iaa strong indication of part¬ 
nership, but it is not conclusive in such coses aa a 
creditor, a sorvanfc or agent, tlio widow or child of 
a deceased partner, the vendor of the good-will of 
a business, receiving payment ox remuneration by 
way of a share in net profits. Where the person 
carrying on the business becomes bankrupt, how¬ 
ever, the creditor or vendor who is paid out of profits 
is postponed to the other creditors. In Scotland 
the firm is a legal person distinct from the indi¬ 
vidual partners, but a partner may bo charged on a 
decree against the firm, and on payment of a firm 
debt is entitled to relief pro rata from the Arm and 
the other partners. Jn all ordinary transactions 
ouch partner, as agent, binds the firm, unless the 
person dealt with knows that the partner has in 
fact no authority. The firm is not hound where 
the partner pledges its credit for a purpose appar¬ 
ently not connected with the business. In England 
and Ireland the partners arc liable jointly, in Scot¬ 
land severally, for firm debts : in England and 
Maud the estate of a deceased partner is subject 
to prior payment of separate debts. The firm is 
liable for the misapplication hy a partner of pro¬ 
perty received hy the firm, oxcepfc in the coho of 
property of which the partner is trustee wlion the 
other partners have no notice of tlio trust. Every 
person who liy words or conduct Jidda himself out 
aa a partner, or permits himself to be eo represented 
by others, is liable to anybody who relieo on such 
representations. But this will not make the exec¬ 
utors of a deceased partner liable because the nano 
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of tho deceased lius boon used by the linn aflor liin 
death. Tlio admissions of a partner bind the linn, 
a ml linlico of imy fad to a partner in aim nolioo to 
tlio Jinn, except in the case of a fraud noon tlio 
Jinn, A now parfcuor docs not become liable, nor 
does a retiring jmvlnor ceuso to bo liable, In existing 
creditors. Hut tlio consent of ereilitoi'H In discharge 
a retiring partner, or to accept the now Jinn ns tlio 
only dublnr, \h easily presumed from a couyho of 
Cdinmotciiil (bulling, U on tinning guarantees or 
cautionary obligations uro revoked as Lo future 
trail suctions by any change in the constitution of 
tho firm which ih debtor or creditor in LIlo oldiga- 
linn. ITuIo^h tlio wmimry appears, property bought 
with the money of tho (inn is hold. Lo have boon 
bought on account of .the firm. Heritable property 
bought for l;U« firm is treated oh movable between 
partners. Unless otherwise agreed, all partners are 
on titled to sham equally in profits ami capital, and 
must contribute) equally to losses. The firm must 
indemnify every partner in respect of nmnor pay¬ 
ments made and liabilities undertaken by him. If 
a partner advances capital beyond his sbnro, lie is 
entitled to iutnicHt tit 5 percent, livery partner 
may tako part in management, lmt no partner is 
entitled (jo remuneration for so doing. 

No new partner may be introduced without the 
consent of all tlm other partners. The majority of 
inrlnors cimnot expel a partner, livery partner 
ms access Lo the Jinn books. If no time luis been 
fixed for tho duration of the firm, any partner may 
at any time dissolve it by notice lo his copartners. 
If tlio partners goon trading after tho time fixed for 
dissolution they are presumed lo do sounder their 
former agreement so far ns that may bo applied to a 
partnership at will. livery partner must account 
to tlio firm for any benefit (luiived by him from any 
partnership transaction, or any use of partnership 
property or business connection. The khiuo rule 
applies* if without consent a partner carries on a 
.separate business competing with Lhc lirni. An 
assignation by a partner to bis creditor of a slmro 
in tho business does not entitle the creditor to 
inspect hooks, or to require accounts,, or Lo interfere 
in management, but merely lo receive share of 
profits, or to rccoivo tlio value of the share when 
realised oil dissolution. Apart from agreement, 
partnership is dissolved by tlio death or bank¬ 
ruptcy of any partner, or by tlifi business becom¬ 
ing unlawful. Further, tho court may decree a 
dissolution (1) whore partner is of permanently 
unsound mind; (2) when partner becomes per¬ 
manently incapable of performing liis duties; (.1) 
when partner’s conduct prejudicially affects the 
carrying cm business j (d) when partner persistently 
breaks tho agreement, or so conducts himself 
that it is not reiisoimldy practicable for the other 
partners to act with him; (5) when the business 
can only bo carried on at a loss. A person dealing 
with a firm after change in its constitution is entitled 
to treat all ttmmrent members of tlio firm ns still 
partners until lie receives notice of tlio change. 
A retiring partner, not known to bo a partner, is 
not liable for debts contracted after Ids roll ronton l. 
Alter dissolution tlio authority of partners lo hind 
Lhc firm continues so far us necessary for a proper 
winding up—viz. in having the properly of Lho 
miinurship applied to payment of the debts and 
labilities of Inc Jinn, and the surplus assets applied 
in payment of what is duo U> the partners after 
due meting what is due by tlio partners to the 
finn. If after a partner's dual!i or retirement the 
other partners carry on business without any settle¬ 
ment of accounts, they must account for sham of 
profits or pay interest at 5 per cent, in blio option 
of tho outgoing partner or tho representatives of 
deceased partner. An option to pnrdmso, however, 
is generally given by the contract in such cases. 
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In Scotland, an already slated, the firm is a 
distinct mratmit, Therefore in actions by or 
against the linn the individual partners need not 
bn named, though in practice one or two of them 
generally lire named. Kaeli nurluor limy also sue 
the firm; iiud the firm may no h (up ion trilled with¬ 
out any of tlm partners being HwjiU’Htniteil. 

Tho Jaw of the United Htales is based on Knglish 
common lmv, but many of the htnlen of tho Union 
have their own special legislation ; uml, contrary to 
the practice of llrilaiu, limited partnerships, resem¬ 
bling the French Hocields on (hmunandile (see 
Uummaniiltk), are fullv recognised. On this suh- 
j(uft the New York legislation him been genm/illy 
followed; lbo (ftwi'ul par tilers being responsible, 
Lho special partners liable only to the extent of lbo 
funds pub by them into tho concern, (heditom 
cannot directly proceed against tlio reprommL-itii vch 
o£ a deceased pintnov, 

Hoo 8ir N. Jjiiultoy’H Treatise on the Law of J'avlnn 1 ' 
ship {fifcli cd. IMUJ), tho great uullmrifcy ; also J. Farhoim’ 
h'xposition of the Privripkfi of Partnership [18NP); b\ 
Tofluok’fi J) iff nt of tho J.ttw of Purtuevsh ip (4 lb ud. IMS); 
niul, for the United Htatim," Kent's Cow mt at or on (Ifitli 
cd. 1H8-1), and Hlory, J,aw of Partnership (1H*IL). Hoe 
also tlio iirtiok'B Coiii’ANY, ConroitATloN. 

Purtl'Ultftt (7 J m//;r)» «■ genus of gallinaceous 
birds, of the family Tetnumidie, having a short, 
strong bill, naked at tho base; the upper mamlthlo 
convex, bent down at tho tip; the wings and tail 
short; tho tarsi as well as Lho toes naked, tho Uusi 
not spurred. Tho Common Partridge or (tray 
Partridge (i J . chicrca) is tlio most plentiful of nil 
game-birds in Jh'itain, ami bo com os increasingly 
plentiful as cultivation is extended, whilst tlio 
raiigo of the moorfowl is restricted, lienee it lion 



fl, Common Part rid go (iTinfitf oinerm ); b> lliut-luggoil 
Partridge [P. rufa). 


greatly increased during (lie 10th century in 
JiriUin, nnd, tlmngli not pvOHCrved lo the same 
ox lent us arc pheasants, it allbrds wmsulemblo 
snort. II is not found in the Outer Hebrides. On 
Lho continent of Kuropo it is abundant in almost 
all districts suitable to its habits, from Scandinavia 
to the Mediterranean, and is found also in tlm north 
of Africa, and in some parts of Lho west of Asia. 
It varies considerably in size, those found in rich 
arable lands being generally the largest, and about 
12^ inches in entire length, whilst llmse which 
inhabit poorer and move upland districts, or where 
heather abounds, am rather smaller. The female 
is rather smaller tlmn tho main. Tho upper parts 
of both are ash-gray, finely varied with brown and 
black; the male lias a dee]) chestnut erescout- 
shapod spot on Lhc hreiist, which is almost or 
altogether wanting in the female. A variety milled 
the Mountain Purlridgo has the plumage brown. 
Tho Partridge is seldom found far from cultivated 
land, It fends on grain and other seeds, insects 
and their lame and pupio; and tho pupm of ants 
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avo gimendly tho food sought at first lor the youii". 
Tim mwli if* usually on Llio ground, ftinong brusfi- 
wood niul long grans, or in fields of clover or corn 
and generally contains frojn twelve to twenty o,m^ 
Tim .Young niu a« soon an they arc hatched/ Both 
ymm\A mwv a very strong attaolimont Lo their 
young, and great courage in repelling assailants; 
tlioy Imvc also rocourso, liko many other birds, to 
stratagem to draw oil the most powerful and 
, dangerous ononuos, such as dogs, in another direc¬ 
tion, fluttering do,so Mora them ns if broken- 
winged, whilst tho brood escape. Until the end 
of an hi mu tho parent bhris and their r>rood keep 
togelhuv in a cone}/; Into in Uio season several 
covovh of ton uni to into a panic, when it becomes 
| much morn dillicuH for the sportsman to Approach 
I tlieni. The Hight of tho partridgo is strong and 
rapid for a short distance, but it does not seem to 
he wijmJdo of a hmg-Kiisfciiiuod flight. Tho eggs of 
partridges lire often hatched, and the young birds 
roared, by tho dninostic lion, tho chief requisite 
Inniig a plentiful supply of ants when the birds are 
very young. Partridges. Llms roared become very 
lame, but limy seldom brood in the aviary, 

Tho Hod-logged Partridge (P. nifa ov Gamtbis 
jvryfc, tho genus or wib-gomw Uaccabia being dis¬ 
tinguished by a mdimimlnry lilnnl spur cm the 
tarsi) is a native of the south'of Europe ami of the 
Glmuiuri Islands, often called the French Partridge, 
tt is now also plentiful lu Homo purls of England, 
lmUieulnrly Norfolk mid Suffolk, into which lb lias 
Ijcicii introduced, and whence it has largely driven 
out Uio common breed. It is said to have boon 
brought to England from Guornsoy during Uio 
reign of Charles II,; ami Uicj French devolution 
of 17H0, with its midden abolition of tho game-laws, 
is said by Gariy to to have caused, * two signs— 
emigrant flights of French floigneure, emigrant 
winged flights of French gamo. Tho red-leg ia 
mthnr larger than the common partridge, stronger 
on tho wing, and lens easily apinmonod by the 
sportsman, whilst it is also 'less esteemed for the 
table. Tho upper parts arc of a reddish-ash colour; 
tin) throat and cheeks white, bounded by a collar 
of black, which expands in black snots on the 
breast; and the aides exhibit bars of black. The 
plumage is smooth. Two other species, nearly 
allied to this, arc found in some of the southern 
parts of Europe. India ban a mini her of species. 
Tho habits of all I,bo species much resemble those 
of Uio common partridge; bub the 1\ ruftt prefers 
heavy clay land ami heat)*, in which respect it 
greatly diners from fcho gray partridge.—The name 
partridge is sometimes loosely used so as to refer to 
the North American species of Grouse (q.v.) and 
various species of Orlyx (sea Viboihian Quail), 
and in ftnulh America is somotmioa given to fcho 
Tinnmou ( ]lhjnchotu&)< 

Partvidgu Berry. See Gaultiieuia; 

IMl’toMffe'lVOOtl, a very pretty hardwood 
from tho West Indies and Brazil; the product of 
the leguminous tree Anclim mentis. »iSeo Andie A, 

Pasadena, a pretty country town in southern 
California, 10 miles by rail E. of Los Angeles. It 
ban a great hotel with accommodation for COO 
people, and a pop, of about 12,000. 

VaSflr'gildir, one of the most ancient cities 
of the Persians, containing a palace and great 
treasures, was in the province of Persia, and stood 
In a plain surrounded by mountains, on the river 
Cyras. It is identified witli ruins near the modern 
Miirglmb, Jinvtlwiasfc of ancient Porsupolb, and 70 
miles north-east of tho modem Shiraz. 

PasCHg'OHlil, a navigable river in the south¬ 
eastern part of Mississippi, and formed by the 
junction of the Leaf and Ohickimwlia. It Jlows 
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85 miles south to a small bay of the same name 
On tho Gulf of Mexico. 

Pascal, Blaise, one of the best writers and 
|)ioromutest thinkers France has produced, was 
born of a good legal family, at Clermont-Ferrand 
in Auvergne, 19tli Juno 1023. Ilis father, titieimo 
Pascal, was a president of Llio Court of Aids there, 
nml \ms himself a man of high character and 
capacity; his fcwo surviving nlstera, Gilberte aiul 
Jaccjiieline, grew lip. beautiful and accomplished 
women, with something of their broKiev's intellect 
and all his spiritual elevation of character, The 
elder of the two, Gilberte (born 1020), married her 
cousin M. Pfrior in 1041, penned a tender nml 
touching sketch of her brother’s life, as well ns her 
aisicr’s, and had her own history written by her 
gifted and austere daughter Marguerite (2<U(i-1733). 
Jacqueline (horn IG2o) wrote verses as a child, and 
in mature* life remark able letters and Thoughts 
nil the ( Mastery of Hie Death of Christ 1 After a 
troubled spiritual experience she bcr/ime one of the 
sisters of Port Royal in 1652, but failed to find all 
the happiness bIic sought for, and died nine yearn 
Iftfcov, immediately alter having been persuaded 
I into subscribing against her conscience the formu¬ 
lary required from the Port Royalists, which she had 
veil omen tly resisted ns a treasonable betrayal of 
; riio cause. Ilor brother, at first willing to submit, 
now offered the strongest opposition to any further 
1 eoiicM.simw, and, at m interview with Amanld, 
Nicole, and Sainto-Marlhc, argued the point with 
such vehemence that he fell fainting to the ground, 

Their mother died in 1GGG or 1628, and in 1630 
their father wont to live in Paris amongst the men 
of science of his fcime. He tmined his gifted sou 
with tho greatest care, and Maiinine Ptfrier has 
told us of the cliild J s astonishing precocity, how ho 
refused ( to rest without knowing the mason for 
o very thing, and how, when purposely kept from 
lnatliomaticfil hooks, lie worked out for himself 
at Iwelvo tiro propoftilions of Euclid as far as the 
thirty-second m tho first book. Still more, at 
six Leo n ho wrote n treatise on conic sections which 
called forth the mingled incredulity and astonish¬ 
ment of Descartes, and indeed forms the foundation 
of tho modern treatment of the subject, lb was 
never published, bub Leibnitz saw it, and Pascal 
himself gave a r<$9um6 of it in Ids JSssai pour le$ 
Compiles (1010), Ilia father’s protest against one 
of Richelieu’s financial measures brought him into 
trouble, and indeed drove him awhile into hiding, 
but the eardiiml’s angor was abated by tho inter¬ 
cessions of Jacqueline and her charming acting 
in a representation by young givlo of Scud dry’s 
VAmour Tymnuigm. ' Richelieu sent him ns 
In tendon t to Rouen in 1041, and here about 1016 
tin accident brought him into contact with tho 
Jansonists, ami turned into a new current lho 
dentimea of his children. Here tho boy gave him¬ 
self to study with unbroken devotion, despite 
wretched health and almost incessant sufferings 
from nervous prostration. To Ibis period belongs 
hia limb conversion, and we find him in the 
intemperate zeal of a first love testifying to the 
earnestness of hie convictions by denouncing to the 
archbishop the errors in the teaching of a Capuchin 
monk at lumen. In 1047 lie published his Nouvclles 
Experiences sur h Vide, and next year occurred his 
famous Puy de Rhine experiments on atmospheric 
pressure, winch may bo said to have completed lha 
work of Galileo and Torricelli. The reputation he 
gained earned him the jealousy of Dcscaito, and 
the attacks of the Jesuit fathers of Mon If errand 
and Paris. 

Ills calculating machine was a brilliant achieve- 
merit of the first years at Rouen ; the later scien¬ 
tific labours of bis life were ccintrihu(ions to the 
infinitesimal calculus, to the theory of the equilih- 
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rhiui of Hinds, tho mfithonmLieal theory of pwilj- 
ability, and tho properties of iho cycloid. In tho 
very last nunithH of liis life wo und him busily 
on gaged in ft Hclioino for running nmnilmnus on tho 
streets of Paris. 

In tho svnUnni) of 17 ho returned to Paris, and 
wo find him fruquontly accompanying Jucquolino 
in her visits to tho church of Port Hoyal, _ Noxt 
year thoir father returned to Paris as Councillor of 
State, und took tho pair to Clermont for noarly 
two years. In September I05L ho died, and Journo* 
lino, now fmo to carry out her doslro, joined Port 
I toy til in the January of 1G52. From some of her 
ox aggorated plmmos Pascal lion boon needlessly 
supjMwed to have lived a worldly life with Mjd Due 
do ttnaimoz and other friends, and Ills Discoitrs sur 
Us Passion* ik VAnwar lias been interpreted an 
umpired by a hopeless passion for Charlotte CjouHicr 
do Ilonimoz, the duke's siwtor, thou ahouL six Icon 
ytmrs old. Certain it breathes a genuine posudou 
throughout, and there can ho little doubt that it 
was written oubof hoiho real experience. Tf Pascal 
did love her, it is most probable that he never told 
his love, for lie continued to the closo tho warm 
frieml and correspondent of herself and her brother 
alike. She vacillated awhile hot wean tho cloister 
and tho world, passed through hoc novitiate at 
Port Iloyal, then married the Due do la Fomllade, 

I saw her children die and her own health decay, 
and curly sank into the grave. 

In the autumn of 1054 Pascal^ second conver¬ 
sion oaouired, and from thin period date those 
severe and gloomy austerities which darkened his 
life and doubtless hastened him to the gravo, The 
immediate occasion may have boon n narrow escape 
from death through his horses running away when 
driving to Nun illy, hut the moment that remained 
ever sacred in his memory was that of a rcmiark- 
able vision or ecstasy, November 23, 1454, com¬ 
memorated in a few Lrokon sentence of im- 
p/wanmed and mystical devotion in Ins Profession 
of Faith, or Amulet, ns CondorcoL called it, which 
was found nflor Ins death, copied in \m own hand¬ 
writing both on paper and parchment, and sown 
into ins doublet, being apparently stitched anew 
into overy ah an go oF clothes. (Sec, hut only for 
its facts, L(iluL's VAmuhltc de Pascal, 184C.) 
From this time a complete chango passed over 
liin lifo; bo subjected himself to the most rigid 
mortifications, complete denial of self, hound less 
charity, and absolute obedience to his spiritual 
director, and ever wore around liis body a girdle 
of iron, tho sharp points of which ho would press 
into his ilesli when he felt hi danger from worldly 
temptations or wandering thoughts. For a time 
lie liveil in Port Iloyal, anil henceforth ho threw 
himself with a passionate devotion into Us cause. 
AnuuiM was condemned by the Horhoiinu in 1055, 
not merely for doubling whether tho famous Five 
Propositions condemned wore actually contained 
in tho work of Jansen, but also for asserting the 
identity of the Auguslinian and Jamonist doctrines 
of (fratia effimx, and for declaring tlmb tho argu¬ 
ments used against the A nynxthim wore themselves 
erroneous or falsified ; and his friends now thought 
til a iimo hail como fur the public to ho informed 
about the whole question at issue. 

In a happy hour Pascal was induced to loud his 
pen to tlm cftiifio, nnd on tho 23d January 1G5G, in 
the interval between the ilrst nnd second judg¬ 
ment of the Sorb mine on Aniauld, appeared A 
Zeller written to a Provincial by one of his Friends. 
A second was issued a fow days later, and as iLs 
successors followed lie assumed the pseudonym of 
1 Louis do McmtaltoJ These ‘little letters*—tlio 
greatest tracts for bho times that were ever issued 
—flew from hand to hand, and tho vngc and fury 
of tho Jesuits know no bounds. Never before lin'd 


boon soon in tho whole ran go of controvomy such 
delicate yob scull ling imny, hucIi lightness of touch 
yet keenness of tlmist, such Smmitic diiccliiOHS nml 
point, such mastery of incisive argument wedded to 
perfect gmeo ami felicity of phrase ami rare distiue- 
Uim of style. * The host comedies of Molttuu luivo 
not mom wit than tho first Provincial Loiters,* 
says Voltaire, and he adds, 'HohhuuL 1ms nothing 
more sublime than the tiomdwduig nnunJ Vulliuvn 
tells us that Ilossuot liimsoH confessed (hat hud he 
not written his own, he would rather have written 
them than any other book ho know ; even Mnduino 
dc HtWignti bowed her head before tbeir sovereign 
delicacy and ])erfoction of stylo; Doileau owned 
them nnsmpnssed in ancient or modern times ? 
Durrani t places them above Halo for wit, Lucian 
for delicate ami artful raillery, ami Cicero's orations 
for strength and ingenuity of reasoning; nml (libhon 
tells us that almost every year lie perused them 
with fresh pleasure, and from tlmm learned 1 to 
manage tho weapon of grave and lei u pernio irony, 
(won on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity. 1 There 
arc aUogotmw eighteen Letters from the, pen «f 
Pascal himself, a brief fragment of a nineteenth 
ascribed to him, and a twentieth on tlm Inquisition 
from the pen of M. Lo Mnitre. ‘Iho iirst two deal 
with tlio special question between Anmuhl and the 
jSorhormo; tlm third and two concluding lett ers are 
closely c ounce led with these; the intervening 
thirteen open ini the whole subject of the 

moral theology of Urn Jesuits, and form tho most 
formidable attack over made upon tho order. The 
fabric of the moral theology or casuistry of the 
Jesuits, with nil its sub tin equivocations and retina* 
inonts for tlio extenuation of sin, appalled tho 
austero soul of Pascal as ho read into iL j and by 
tho end of the lentil lollor, after completing Ills 
exposition of their theology, ho turns to aduiess 
the Jesuit fathers directly, and breaks into language 
of eloquent and indeed sublime deuuuviathm. The 
eleventh defends the application vS iho method of 
raillery to'serious subjects; Urn twelfth and tliir- 
taenth vise to an eloquence equalled only in Demos- 
tiienes; Mie sixteenth is Hint the length of whiHi 
ho excuses because lie had not had time to make it 
shorter. In the coin position of his Lethns Pascal 
owed much to llio materials collected in the Poll 
Iloyal work, La Tittohnjic, Morale dcs dis it tics 
(1G44), liis quotations' wore confessedly often 
furnished fur him from tho wider reading of friend* 
like Nicola and Armuihl, hut he Lolls ns that Im 
himself road Fscohar’s seven volumes twice through, 
and never made use of u single passage supplied tn 
him without having specially examined it and its 
context. It Inis been charged against him t hat 1m 
sometimes qnotes inexactly, and that ho is unfair 
ia taking cjutilatiomi out of blioir sett him hut the 
real grievance of his adversaries is nothing more 
than this, tluil ho turns their flunk by Inking (heir 
own positions and developing them pviudivnlly to 
thoir natural conclusions. Ami if it ho said that 
ho troaLed with too great seriousness tlm Ktate- 
meuls and arguments or inf mi nr writers, it must 
ho remembered that all these books were issued 
under the imprimatur of the order. At anymto 
tlio Jesuits wore much readier with denial* and 
denunciation than counlowirgnmriMs and proof; 
the replies of Pirnt (1057), Daniel (1G!M), ami 
Dumas (1700) were pitiful failures, and hardly 
more can lie said of the onslaught of Joseph do 
Main tin (in 7b’ l*litrfim j tUilUcum\ 1821) and of tlm 
Ahhd Maynard's edition of the bottom with it pro¬ 
fessed refutation (1851), FaseaVs own final judg¬ 
ment of his work avuh expressed in these solemn 
words : ' Though my Lot torn bo eendenined at J tinno,, 
what I condemn in them is coiulmnncd in Heaven,. 
Ad Uunn, Domino J own, tribunal appollo.* 

Boiwoen his conversion and the beginning of his 
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grout controvoroy Pascal bcohih tohavo Jivod chiefly 
til) Pori Royal limlor tlio Hpirilual guidance of M, 
do Hnci, butho nay or look up his abodo tus a regular 
imiialo thovo. His LeLlsrs occupied him till the 
spring of 1057, and during tlio following year he 
bnmml Jiii»w)Jf in a mIiwiio for a groat Apology of 
religion, his faith mcnnwhilo being quickened by 
his ludiof in the famous Mimulo of the Holy Thom, 
according lo which his niece, Marguerite Perior, 
a pupil at Port Koyui, had been miraculously 
cured of an obsUnnto fistula lacvymttlis hy a touch 
of a fragment of llio crown of Christ. Hut his 
health gam way during 10.% and thenceforward to 
Lira close he boro the burden of constant Buffering 
with more than saintly p all once and resignation. 
Indeed ho laboured to deaden every Bomution of 
pleasure in life, in Ins food, his studies, ami even 
the alFeetioiw of hit* friends. Meanwhile his weak¬ 
ness grow upon him, study and composition became 
possible only in brief intervals! and on 19th August 
HHJ2 ho sank to rest under Jua sister's roof at Paris, 
Ids own house having boon given up lo a poor 
family one of whose children bad been seized with 
smallpox. 

Htvcn years lntor (1A09) npptnred his Fcns£c8 t with a 
n-offum by Miulauio Ptirior’s non—tlio mult of the editorial 
dioura on Ids fragmentary pnncisi of a committco of 
iii/Iuonllrtl cXm/wriutf. Unhappily th/wo pcrplemg frag, 
in outs ivoro (jnrbloil tn a grout extent m thu interests 
of orthodoxy and ocolasinslical policy by exaggerated 
irmlonoo nnu misdirooted zonl, just ns they wore in 177U 
ty Cundvrcothi tho iijfcmvUfl at haboimloxy. The Abbd 
Hosmit'tt edition in 1779 was long nccopted rr author!ta* 
live; but in ]812 Cinuln firtfc showed the real state of 
tlio ouro in his celebrated lloport to tlio Fronoh Academy, 
mid .ffcarUod the woiOil by (ledaring that ,Pascal was * 
ooiuplolu Hcoptic in philosophy, and a Christian only 
through oxtoninl influences ontlroiy unoonneoted with 
logic m> reiiHoiu To M. Proupor Fimgftro bolonga tlio honour 
of A;*! I'ivbJA'fXtf-iJ;' li'jg, h'nm. by Pwu’osv # eom- 
ilelound luilnonliotoxt, although allronilore will not accept 
ilu HUppoBOil discovery of tlio indications of an interior 
arrange men t. lift vet. in fiifl edition (1852; 2d cd 180(3), 
thinks it hopdoJM to /lisoovor tlio true order, and there¬ 
fore vobuniH to UoHimfc’fl arbitrary bub familiar arrange¬ 
ment, Viator ltoohet, aguin (1873), adopts an olnborntc 
armngomont, professedly founded on Pimoal’s original 

} >]/in, and maintains thnt everything falls naturally into , 
t, Tins host edition is that of H, Molinier {2 voI&. 
1877-'70)» an imlepondcnfc aviaiigonionfc mainly on the 
linos of Fiuigdro’s. It in this last version which lias been 
admirably translatotUnto English by 0. Kegnii P/ml( 1885). 

Pan cal's Pcnstcs arc dofcachod thoughts dashed 
rapidly off, intended as materials to be shaped into 
his projected Apology for tlio Christian faith* 
Thov aro thrilled through ami through with 
pnssioimtc emotion and over-present personality, 
and limy contain Homo of the most profound, 
KUggcslivG, and startling thoughts that have ever 
been expressed on Iho greatest mysteries within the 
range of human speculation. From one point of 
view it is easy to construct from them, as Cousin 
did, a theory that their author was ft pessimist and 
sceptic of a far deeper dyo than Montaigne, lmt 
pvofmiudor study proves tins view but a shallow 
paradox ab best. The conversation with He Waci 
(first published in 1728 by lies Molofs) offers tlio 
best key to Pascal's philosophy of life. Hero lie 
takes Montaigne and Epictetus as bis representa¬ 
tives, the first of tlio Purrhonist, Epicurean, 
and sceptic, who mocks man’s aspirations after 
spiritual truth, and insists upon his weakness, his 
ignorance, and doubt; the second, of tlio^ Stoic, 
who looks afc man only on his lofty sido, insists on 
his freedom and moral dignity, and points out in 
liis moral nature the image and likeness af God. 
Vassal regards theso two opposites as united in the 
gospel of Oh list, tlio overwhelming certainty of 
winch arises out of Us alone affording a key to the 
lormonting anomalies and contradictions or nature, 


at once to the moral law as revealed by conscience! 
within and to all tho disorder of tho world as die- 
covorecl by conscious experience—to man’s great¬ 
ness and man's degradation, and the reason for 
both tho one and the other. Man’s spiritual capacity 
atone enables linn to realise his intrinsic greatness 
which was revealed to liim once for all when for 
: liis sake tho Highest was joined to the lowest, in 
tho incarnate union of Divine Power and Love with 
human degradation ami pain, This is a mvfltcry 
beyond man's power of demonstration, ami a deeper 
j ground for certainty must be Bought in its essential 
correspondence, not with tho intellect alone, hub 
with tlio whole complex nature of man. Yet with 
all this there exist iu tlio Pcnstes startling frag¬ 
ments deeply tinged with scepticism, although 
many of tiiesc may ho interpreted with Sainte- 
Douvg ns a kind of shorthand notes to fix ideas 
that flashed across his mind of dill!cullies to bo 
afterwards considered. Of these none is more 
famous than the wager essay, in which, as has 
been said, and with truth, Pascal plays at pitch 
and loss with the existence of Clod and the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, Such a passage as this is a 
product, tifiyfl Tuftooh, of one of those ‘ moments of 
terrible doubt, when the soul is go borne away on 
the surge of the sceptical wave that rises from the 
depth of all human speculation that it can only 
cling to the Divine hy an effort of will, and with 
something of the gam ester’s thought that this is 
the winning side.' The Persies owe much to 
Montaigne and Ohavvon, ami, ns Molinier has 
shown, to the I3lli-contury Spanish writer Ilny- 
mond Martin. 

Tho only complete editions of rascal's works tfmfraecd 
bo mentioned nra those of Eoasut (1779), Lahore (1858), 
Mid Fmigh’o (S vote, 1880 cl «o.). Of tho Provincial 
Letter By besides tlio AbbS Maynard's edition (1861) nlrctuly 
WjMjtjoDiMj, jjjj/J JIT, X-ivsiour’s immtoi the original nmrte 
(18G7 >, tlioro aro editiona hy Villeinnin (182l»). Ho >Sacy 
(1877), Do Scares (Loud. 1880), L. Heromo (1685 d 
Aery.), and Molinier [2 vola. IfidI), The fmnoUB ha tin 
translation by Wondrook [Nicolo], for widehJiojcad Job 
T orouco thrioe over, appeared At Cologno n,a early as 
Pj 58, Tboio arc Engliah tmnslations by Hoyston 
(1057), Tearco (1840), and Dr M'Oio [18d(i) r Of tho 
Pences tlioro aro editions by Frnntin (1835), EaugOro 
(1S44, containing what BCems tep bo the moat authentic 

S ortrait), Ilavet, with an admirable commentary (18&2: 
il eel. 1881), Lahuro (1858), Louandre (1854), Hochet 
(1873), and Molinier (1877-79). English tranal/vtioiis nro 
those by WAlkor {10881, Craig (1825), Pearce (1850), And 
Kogan Paul (1885), Par Jacqueline Pascal'a Life, eeo 
tho works by Cousin (1845) and Sophy Winthrop Woizel, 
Sister and Saint {We w York, 1880). Her iiiiscollanouiiB 
writings, letters, and poomii, fcogotlior with thoso of 
hladamo IMiiov find Marguorita Pcrier, wore edited by 
Fangdro {Paris, 1B4 B), 

See vols. ii. and iii. of Sainto-Hcuvo’s Port Jtor/al (1842- 
48). and Charles IloArd's Port Itoyul (1801) j tho studies 
by IlGtichlia (Stutfc. 1840), Yincb (I<S5Gj, Conain (1857), 
H. Wein gar ton (Loin, 1808), Dreydorff (admirable, Leip. 
1870), Tullooh, m 'Foreign Clniislc 3 ' {1878) v and Joseph 
Her brand (1891). Admirable articles on Pascal are those 
in tho Edinburyh llcvicio for January 1847 (by Homy 
Rogova), tho Quarterly JHeciew for Octobor 1879, the 
British Quarterly Review fur October 1884 (by C. Hogan 
Paul), and Dean CEiuvoli in Companions for the Devout 
Life (1875). Soo also tho urticles Ahnauld, JaN!sE>', and 
Pout Royal in this work. 

PaseJinL See Passoyei^ Easter, Holy 
Week. 

Pasco, See Ceuro be Pasco. 

Pa,S-<le-CJillais (Pv. for Strait of Dover), cu 
department in tlio north of France, formed out of 
Artois and Picardy, and bounded on tlio \Y. by tlio 
Strait of Dover and the English Channel. Area, 
2550 srj. in. ; pop. (1801) 724,338; (1886)853,525. 
The fmrfncQ is level, with the exception of a low 
ridge training to tho north-west, ami ending in 
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Capo Gris-noz (q,v.). Tlio soil is fertile, mostly 
undov cultivation, nml watered by numerous short 
rivers, the majority of which lire navigable and 
connected by canals, Tlio coast-lino is 80 miles in 
length, ami the shores are in curtain parts low and 
sandy. The climate is exceedingly inconstant. 
Fishing is actively carried, on, particularly in tlio 
neighbourhood of Boulogne. Coal, iron, and other 
miiioialft are raised nml worked, mul considerable 
quantities of turf are cut. The industrial estali' 
bailments arc numerous and important, as iron- 
foundries, beet-root) sugar factories, glass-works, 
potteries, tanneries, and others. Boulogne and 
Calais avo the principal harbours. There ruo sis; 
ai’i'ojulissomcnta—Anus, Bdlhune, St Omor, Sfc 
Pol, Boulogne, anti Montmuil. Tim capital is 
Arms. 

Puscng. See Goat. 

Pn.SCAVallG q town of Prussia, 26 miles by mil 
AVNIY. of Stettin, has varied industries. It wim 
plundered and burned tbreo times by fcho Imperialists 
in the Thirty Years’ AVar, by tlio Poles in 1657, 
and by fcho Italians in 1713. Pop. 05 bL 

Vasha' (spelt also pacha and fatshaw), a title, 
derived from Dig Persian, used in the Ottoman 
cm jure, nnd applied to governors of provinces, or 
military and naval commanders of high rank. The 
title was limited in the early period of Urn Otto¬ 
man empire lo tlio princes of tlio blood, but waa 
subsequently extended to great officers of tlio 
empire, The three grades of pashas used to bo 
distinguished by the number of the home-tails— 
three, two, or. one—borne before Lliom ns llieiv 
standards. This antique system was abolished by 
Muhin ud II., but the tlirco tunics still survive. 
Every general is ex-officio a pasha, so is oveiy vali 
or governor of a province. Tlio Sheik] Mil- Islam, 
on tlio other band, is never a \mulia, but only an 
eifiondi, 

PaHhevltcIif Ivan Fhodorovituii, Count of 
Erivaii mid Prince of 'Warsaw, a lluasian Jiold- 
lnarshal, was ljoin at Poltava, May 10, 17^2. lie 
was educated in the school of pages, entered the 
army, served against tlio French in the campaign 
in lSDf>, which was ended by the defeat of Aimtor- 
lita, and uffceiwards againnt the Turks. Then he 
Look a. prniiiinonb part in the campaign of 1812, 
especially in the buttle* of Smolensk, IMmliuo, 
Leipzig, and in the rapture of Baris. In 1820 he 
was appointed conunamler-iii-cliief against the 
Persians, whom lie completely defeated, conquer- 
iug Pmkui Armenia, taking llvivan, and ending 
the wav by u peace(1828) exceedingly favourable to 
IluHnia. la recompense for these services lie was 
created (bruit of Erivan, and received a grant of 
£L()0,<K10. In 1828 anil 1820 lie made two cam- 
naigus against the Turks in Asia, took Kars, 
Erzmrfhn, and oilier fortresses, anil terminated the 
war by Lho treaty of Adrianople in 1829. In 1881 
he suppressed the rising in Poland by capturing 
Warsaw, and was made governor of the recon¬ 
quered country, Under his rule Poland was 
( 18112) definitively incur jlimited as Hit Hsian terri¬ 
tory. When the Hungarians book up arms in 1848 
Baskov itch vnm sunt to the assistance of Austria, 
and, after defeating tins Hungarians in several 
battles, coin pel led Giirgei to surrender at Yilagns 
(18*19). In 185*1 ho took command of the Russian 
army on the Danube- but fortune, which had 
hitherto invariably smiled upon him, deserted him 
sil ftiUstrin, where ho wu» wounded. Thereupon 
lio resigned the command, retired to Wnraaw, and 
died 1st Fobruary 1850. 8co Life by Tolstoi (Paris, 
J835), and Soliterbatoff (St Petersburg. 1888), 
both Iu French. 

Pnsquc Flower. See Pplsatijxa. 
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Pasquinade^ an anonymous or pseudonymous 
publication of small sizo, sometimes printed, sonic- 
times only posted up or circulated in inamiscript, 
nml having for its object tlio defamation of a char¬ 
acter, or at least Die turning of a person to ridicule. 
The name is derived from lhuquina, a taller 
remarkable for his wit ami sarcastic humour, who 
lived in Home towards the close of the Iftth century, 
and attracted many to bin shop by his sharp nml 
livolv sayings. Some time after his death a muti¬ 
lated fragment of an undent statue, considered to 
represent Menelaus supporting the dead body of 
Patroclns, was dug up opposite his shop, and 
placed at Dm end of Dio Drasclii Palace, near Dio 
Piazza Navoni. It was named after the defunct 
tailor, and Die practice originated of affixing to it 
placards containing satires and justs relative to Dio 
affairs of the day—tlio pope and the card mills being 
favourite victims of Die invisible satirists. See a 
French monograph by Mary Lnfon {2d ed. 1877). 

PiiHSiiftc, Birds of. See limns, Vol. II. p. 172, 

X*ivssaglitti Caulo, a Catholic theologian, was 
bom of bumble parents at Lucca, 2d May 1812, wan 
trained a Jesuit, nud in 18-14 became professor in 
the Col logic Uomn.no. IIo was eminent alike fur 
Ms learning and okupicimo. During tlio troublous 
times of 1849-51 bo taught in a Jesuit collage in 
England. In 1855 lie published an elaborate treatise 
on the doctrine of fcho Immaculate Conception, but 
twe> he vc&isucd (lift chair, and iu 1859, leaving 
Dio Society of the Jesuits, entered warmly into the 
discussions as to the temporal power of tlio pope, 
and wvoio a famous pamphlet, Pro Ganna Hatha 
(tilfipmopos Italian os. The roBulfc was that lie had 
to withdraw to Turin, where be edited fcho Media- 
I tore ami became professor of Moral Philosophy. 

| At Turin lie died, 12th March 1887. 

a city of New Jersey, ou tlio Passaic 
llivor, ll miles by rail NAY. of .Jersey City. 
Beside* foundries and print-works, it him lmimifiio- 
tones of woollens and shoddy, whips, india-rubber, 

1 chemicals, &e. Pop. H'MJ. 

Pasjmiimqiiodtly Bay, in North America, 
opens oat of Die Day of Fundy, at the mouth of 
Die St Croix lliver, between Maine and New 
Brunswick. It is 15 miles long by 10 wide, and 
shut in by a cluster of islands so ns to form an 
excellent harbour. 

PilSSill'Owitz, or more correctly PnsilAWB- 
WAT8, a town of Servia, 9 miles & of the Danube 
and *10 SR of Belgrade. Pop. 9394. Hero was 
signed, July 21, 17 IK, the treaty liet/wccn Venice 
amt tlio emperor, on tlio ono side, and the Porto 
on tlio other, by which a bill no of twenty.live yearn 
was established, and Dm Hamit of Tonrnsviir, tlio 
western portion of AYallnuhia and Norvhi, Belgrade, 
and part of Bosnia were secured to Austria, 

Pass ail, a town of Bavaria, stands on a rocky 
tonguu of land, on Dio right bank of Liio Danube, 
bcsule fcho influx of tlio lull, and opposite Mm eon- 
Ihiencc of tlio Uz with tlio Danilko, close to Dio 
frontier of Austria, and 72 miles Dy rail SIC. of 
HttfcUhon. The city proper is conn wind with Uh 
suburbs on the other side of Dm Inn ami Dio 
Danube by means of iron bridges; and picturesque 
bills encircle Dip whole town. The mlhedml was 
robnitt after a lire in 1680; tlio bishop’* palace is 
now in part converted into public offices. The 
Ihif+sau Agreement between Dm Homan \ ‘.nthoHc and 
Protestant estates of the empire was signed Imre on 
2l)tli July ami 15th August 1552. Pawaii was long 
an important fortified post, being looked upon as 
Dio key of Iho Damibo in Dial part of its course. 
There were two strong citadels, one dating from 737, 
Dio other from 1215-B), besides other fortified works. 
The town grow up around an old Homan camp, 
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and iu 730 was made the seat of a bishopric 
foil 11 clod by St llonifuce. Tlio town caino into the 
hands of Bavaria in 1803. It has important manu¬ 
facturer of leather porcolain, and parquet-floors, 
besides boats, nio till-ware, and mirrors, and con¬ 
siderable trade in salt, limber, corn, and Pas.sau 
tiles (made at Oboimcll), Pop. 15,583. 

PflSSCllgcr IMgCOll {Edopistes mfyratoriw), 
a species of pigeon, a native cf North America, Tlio 

^emia to which 
it belongs has 
_ the head small, 

£ ^ tbe bill short, 

V the tail very 

llBpiv, ssf-te 

%'#>* wm^hmg and 

pfe male of the pas- 

v sen ger species, 

/4j \ North Am erica 

C v \M »m w ns the Wilil 

^.■-. Pigeon, is abou t 

/m) 1 t\?v5ik 10J indies long, 

JA)W 'V@0k tlio tail incims- 

^ W- Mk\ N^XX ill if tllc .leni'bli 

f'Ku ^\\ to 25 indies, 
f ! \\\ The colony is 

lW» g or Pigeon ' 

(Rdopisks miyratorius), brovim rest 

of tins under parts white. The female is smaller 






Pauflongcr Pigeon 
(Edopistes ?niyyatorius), 


of tlio under parts while. The female is smaller 
and duller coloured than the male, They migrate 
at irregular intervals in (mormons Hocks (of many 
millions at times) seeking for food, and are killed 
in largo niunbors, their flesh being dark coloured, 
hnt good eating. The passenger pigeon is found 
throughout temperate North America. 

Piiss'ercs (Lai. passer t 1 sparrow* ), the name 
given by Cuvier to tlio order of birds otherwise 
called Iusossorefl, comprising more than half of all 
tlio birds, As the order has no well-marked char¬ 
acters, sparrow-like or other, common to all its 
members, neither name is prominent in newer 
el a wili cations. See Bum, Vol. IT. p. 173. 

Pnsslonflowei* [Ftmi/lora), a genus of plants 
almost exclusively natives of the warm parts of 
America, and belonging to the natural order Pnssi- 
llomccii). The flowers are hermaphrodite, with a 
coloured calyx, generally of five segments; the 
corolla also of five segments or wanting; always 
having a more or less conspicuous crown of lilaments 
springing from tho throat of the bubo formed by 
tlio base of the ealyx and corolla. The stamens are 
five, inserted in the tube of the calyx, united in a 
tubo to near tlio apox, whore Llioy divide, and are 
surmminLcd by tho innch-rellexed withers. Tho 
ovary is ono-collcd, elevated on a stalk, sun noun ted 
by Hugo thick styles with thick clove-like stigmas. 
The fruit is fleshy. This genus lias received its 
name from fanciful persons among tlio first Spanish 
solblots iu America imagining that they Haw in its 
flowers the emblems of mir Lord’s passion; the 
li lamen tons processes being taken to represent the 
crown of thorns, the nail-Hliaped styles the nails of 
the cross, and tho live anthers tho marks of the 
wounds. Tho species are mostly Imlf-shrubby 
evergreen or stove climbers, of rapid growth \ anil 
most of them have lobed leaves, with from two to 
ho von lobes. Tlio flowers of many are large ami 
beautiful, on wliich account they arc often culti¬ 
vated in hothouses. Home of tho species arc also 
cultivated in tropical countries for their fruit, par¬ 
ticularly those or which the fruit is known by the 


name Granadilla (q.v.}. Tho apple-fruited Gmim- 
dilla or Sweet Calabash of tho West Indies is tho 
fruit of P. maliformii s, which is about two inches in 
diameter, containing within a hard stringy shell an 
agreeable gelatinous pale yellow mi Ip. 7 J . quad* 
mnguluris is tlio common Gmuadilln, a native of 
Jamaica and South America, but is cultivated in 
all parts of tropical South America, and occa¬ 
sionally in hot-houses in Britain for the sake of 
its fruit. The fruit is oblong in shape, often six 
inches in diameter transversely. The skin when 
ripe is greenish yellow in colour, thin, but tough 
and leathery, and contains a very succulent pulp’of 
a purple colour which is sweet and slightly acid, 
It is .generally eaten with wine mid sugar. The 
rooLoitlio plant is poisonous, owing to the presence 
of an active principle called puss(flormc t the nro- 
norties of wliich arc similar to morphine, The 
laurel-leaved Graimdilla is P, hiurifolia t the fruit 
of which is named Water-lemon by the English nnd 
Pomme dc Liunc by the French in tlio West India 
Islands. Ib grows to about the size of a hen's egg, 
becomes yellow, dotted over with white when 
line, and contains within the tough thin rind a 
whitish sweet watery pulp, delicately aromatic and 
slightly acid. It quenches thirst, allays heat, and 
induces nppotite. P, incur nut a species with 
herbaceous stems, a native of the warm parts 
of South Amcr- 
ica,^iJroducGs^iui 

abou t two budias 
leea^iii diamet^Vj 

orange ■ coloured 

pulp with the AnV 

11 av on r of a som c - Mj % JK. 

wliat acid orange, v 

The fruit of some 

species of pas- /" g|L. 

sionflower, how- * 

over, is not only / r 

uneatable, but f 

fetid; and tlio ^ 

roots, leaves, and Passionflower {PcmijUut ecerulea), 

I lowers of some 

liavo medicinal properties, narcotic, emnieimgogue, 
anthel mill tic, febrifugal, &c, The hardiest species, 
the Blue Passionflower {F. crenrfca), grows well 
enough in some parts of France,.and oven in the 
south of England. 

Passionists, a religious congregation of priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the object of whose 
insfciluto, indicated by their name, ib to preach 
‘Jesus Christ and him crucified’ The founder, St 
Paul of the Cross, was horn in 1(504- near Genoa, 
obtained the sanction of Benedict XIV. in 17*11, 
and died at the motUor-liomo of the society on the 
Ccelian Ilill at Rome in 1775. Tlio cross appears 
everywhere as their emblem, and a large crucifix 
forms part of their very striking co&lmnc. They 
practise many personal austerities, and their 
ministerial work consists chiefly in holding what 
are called ‘ missions’ wharovor they arc invited hy 
the local clergy, in which sermons on the passion 
of Christ, on sin, and on repentance, together with 
the hearing of confessions, hold the principal 
places, For a time the congregation remained in 
obscurity \ but in the first half uf the 19th century 
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it rosa into notice. In 1842 it secured a footing ill 
England, whoso conversion hail bean the founder's 
special aim, and in wliicii there are now live houses; 
thorc arc Iayo in Ireland tuul one in Scotland. The 
Amorican province, begun in 1852, numbers between 
one and two hundred religious houses The to aro 
many RnhsLonisb fathers in Bulgaria anil Roumania, 
in Belgium and Row ftiyuth Wales, 

Passion Music. Woe Oratorio. 

Passion Play. See Mystbrius. 

PasSion^VccU, tlui name commonly given in 
England to the week immediately preceding Eon ter, 
ami otherwise called Holy Week (ij.v.), Hut, by 
tho propor nihrical usage, Passion-Wouk is that 
which jneeudcH Holy AYqck, commencing on Passion 
Sunday, the Iiffch Sunday of Lout. In the Homan 
Catholic Chinch, with this Sunday begins the moro 
solemn part of Lent, and during the succeeding 
fortnight the Gloria Fatri is omitted al thoInLroil, 
and all plot lira, crucifixes, statues, and other 
sacred representations aro veiled 
Passive Ohcdiciucc, See Divine Right, 
llomN, PiiiMKin 

Passover, a well-known feast of the Jews. The 
English Wimi hamoeriH a translation of the Hebrew 
pesach, which in Aramaic with tho post-positive 
article becomes pasc/nt ; whence the Greek, Latin, 
and various Romance forms of the word. The 
original meaning of the verb may perimi^be traced 
in 1 Kings, xviii. 20, where it is rcnderoil Heap 1 or 
(revised version margin) ‘Bmp/ and suggests a 
religious dance. Tlui root occurs in Tipliwah (I 
Kings, iv. 24) or Tliapsaciifl, an important ford or 
ferry over the Euphrates. Tho Passover is one of 
the oldest recurrent sacrifices of tlm Hebrews ; an 
account of its origin is given in Ifixod. xii.; famous 
celebrations of it are described in 2'Chron. xxx,, 
xxxv., and Ezra vi. ; and the laws and regulations 
relating to it will ho found in Exod. xii. 1-51, xui. 
3-10, xxiii. 14-10, xxxiv. 18-2G, Lev. xxiii. 4-14, 
Numb. ix. 1-14, xxviiu 1G-25, Daub xvi. 1-8. 
These laws wore formerly hold to he all practically 
contemporary pieces of legislation ; but they are 
now known to ho of vary various dates and to 
relate to widolyAilVerenb religious and social con¬ 
ditions (sco Pentateuch). In all of them the 
Passover is intimately associated wiLh the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread ; Imt the latter is essentially an 
agricultural festival, and tho earliest origin of tho 
Passover must doubtless ho sought in tho times 
when the Israelites wore still a purely nomadic and 
pastoral people, ami gave religious expression to 
their thankhilnoss for thc^ annual increase of their 
flecks and herds l»y sacrifices 1 of the iirsllnigs of 
the Hock anil the ratlings thoj'oof' ((Jen. iv. 4), 
Tho local lee Lion of such an annual festival, whicli 
would naturally bo hold in spring, survives in the 
Jchovjstic narrative of the avonts preceding the 
oxodus, which largely turned on tlio refusal of 
Pharaoh lo allow the people to go out into the 
wilderness to sacrifice, It was, wo infer, a 
nocturnal lunar feast, held at tho spring full 
moon, and this cliftimdcv it retained throughout; 
it consisted of the lirollings of the (lock and of 
the herd, and oven ns lato as tho close of the 7th 
century u.c. the victim was nob necessarily a lamb 
(I)eut. xvi. 2; of. 2 Citron, xxxv. 7 : ‘ lambs, kids, 
bullocks’). With tho settlement of tho Israelites 
as an agricultural people in Canaan, tlie agricultural 
festivals, marking Llio various stages of harvest and 
ingathering, naturally gained in prominence, and 
the pastoral Passover came to bo more and inure 
closely associated with a harvest feast whicli also 
fell in spring—that of unleavened broad—when 
after the pro sen tut ion of the first sheaf before 
.leliovali tlio people ontorcil at onco upon tho enjoy¬ 
ment of the now corn, without waiting for the 
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tedious process of leavening their dough. Tho 
usages of tho various local and domestic sanctuaries 
in tlio land were made uniform (l)imt. xvi, 1-10) 
by the promulgation of tho law of cue exclusive 
place at worship. Of subsequent mod ideations 
made on tho Dcutoronomic node by the Priestly 
legislation the most inleruHting perhaps aro tho 
stricter ilolmitiim of the kind of victim, the sub¬ 
stitution of roasting for 1 boiling’ (see Dent. xvi. 7, 
revised version margin), ami the interpolation of an 
additional day into the accompanying feast (l)eufc. 
xvi. including the Passover in tV seven days of 
unleavened bread, while Hum hers xxviih counts 
the seven days from the 15th, not tlio 14th, of the 
month). 

The celebration of tlio Passover jn later times 
had public and oJlieial aspects which woro in¬ 
vested occasionally at least with great pomp and 
ceremony, as may ho gatlicroit from the deHeriplions 
already referred to m Chronicles and Ezra; but, 
just liko great ecclesiastical functions in our own 
day, it also bail i Is private and domestic aide, From 
TahmuUo sources we gather a good deal Unit is of 
interest as to Passover customs in connection with 
the life of Jesus and the last supper. The com¬ 
pany for a single lamb varied from ten to twenty ; 
first tho enp of consecration, ever which the master 
of the house had pronounced a blessing, was drunk; 
then hands wore washed ami the meal served, con¬ 
sisting of bitter herbs, cakes of unleavened bread, 
a sauce called hctroselh, made from dates, raisins, 
and vinegar, the paschal lamb, and tho ilesli of mile 
si diary (I)eutei(momic) sacrifices. Tho i unfit or of 
Lhc house dipped a morsel of unleavened bread 
into tlio liaruscth, and ate it, and a similar 1 sop * 
was given to ©very one present. Afterwards tho 
paschal lamb was oaten, ami three other cups of 
wine wero drunk at intervals with thanksgivings 
and singing of tho Ballot {Psalms cxiii.-cxvjji,), 
To the Jews of tho Dispersion tlio Passover, 
together with tlm Feast of Unleavened Broad, 1ms 
always had great importance, 1 hough the huuh, 
not being slain at the Temple, is not regarded as 
strictly the paschal lamb of the law. 

That the paschal Jamb typified Christ is taught 
by Paul (1 Gov. v. 7), and ulse by UtoauLhw of the 
fourth gospel (John, xix. 3(J), who, as is well 
know'll, represents the crucifixion us having taken 
place at tlio time of tlio Passover, and uUaelios 
importaucc to the fact. 

For tho history of tho Pansovov in its homing* on Old 
I’ofifcaintmt criticism, boo AVgIIIuuihoiVh History uf Tmtcl 
(1*885), Dr IV, II. Green'd Hebrew Feasts (Now York, 1HH[5), 
and otlior works cited under PlJNTATKUCll and IIihlk. 
For later Jewish practice, sec Ilnrtolncci^/JiWfofArmliVifi- 
hiniett or Roden solm fez's Kirchlichc Ver/assmif/ tier Jmten, 

FllHSOW, Frank, scholar, horn at Lmlwigslimt 
in Mecklenburg, 20th September 1781b was educated 
at Gotha and Leipzig, ami in 1815 become pro¬ 
fessor of Archeology at Ilreslau, in 1*821) director 
also of tho museum of art there. lie died lltli 
March 1833. His Jluinlwbrlcrbuch ikr (jria'hischoi 
fymichc (1819-24; 5th ed. 1841-57) is tlio work 
LJiat jimservcH bis memory, and formed the basis 
of Liddell and Scott's (r ret: It Lexicon. Sou 11is Life 
by YYnebJer (Bros). 1839), 

Passport* a warrant of protection and permis¬ 
sion to travel, granted by Llio proper authority, to 
peinonn moving from place lo place, Fjxsspmts 
aro some times issued by tho ministers and consuls 
of the country which tlio traveller in tends to visit, 
which cm mol, however, be done without the con¬ 
sent or connivance of tho stato of which the holder 
of tlio instninioiit is a subject; they properly pro¬ 
ceed from the authorities of tho sLate to which 
the traveller belongs, and ought to ljour the mm 
or coiiiitorriignatuve of tlm minis tor or consul of 
the country which ho is about to visit. Jn some 
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European stales no 0110 its allowed to go abroad with¬ 
out a passimix from his govoi'inueuL authorising hint 
to leave tho country—a provision used as a means 
of detaining persona charged. with crime; and pass¬ 
ports are even requited by the natives to enable 
them to go front placoto place in their own country, 
Tito regulations of ilillovent states have varied much 
regarding the use of passports; and of late years 
there 1ms been a great relaxation of the stringency 
of U 10 regulations connected with them. Sweden 
was the limb country to give up demanding pans- 
ports in Lime of peace \ lltuuUi and Turkey still 
insist on them ; sometimes, as during anti-socialist 
excitements, German authorities demand passports 
from foreigner not travelling, but* wishing to 
reside for a period of weoks in any given placaj 
Portugal asks them of pm mm leaving the country 
hy sea; ami on tlio French and Gorman frontiers 
the noiglihonr-governnienLs are specially inquisi¬ 
torial. within the United Kingdom no passports 
are required ; but for a British subject travelling 
in sen 110 parts of the Continent they arc still re¬ 
quisite. liven whore nob necessary, they are often 
useful in order to prove identity—in asking for 
letters at a Foreign post-office, for example. At 
Romo of the Gorman universities the production of 
passports and other ‘ papers 1 is required of all 
foreign students matriculating. Tito passport most 
used by British subjects is that or Lho British 
Secretary of State for Foreign A Hairs, which is 
now granted to any British subject for a fee of 
two shillings, and is good for life, If the applicant 
be not personally known bo the Secretary of State, 
)io must either ho recommended to him by some 
person who is known to him, or produce an nppJicn- 
lion in his favour by some hanking firm established 
in London or clscwhoro in the United Kingdom, 
or a certified to of identity signed by a mayor, , 
magistrate, justice of Urn peace, minister of re¬ 
ligion, physic i/m, surgeon, solicitor, or # notary 
resident in the United Kingdom. In certain cases 
the production of a certificate of birth nmj; bo 
required. If fchn applicant be a naturalised British 
subject bis corbilicatq of naturalisation, must bo 
forwarded to the Foreign Office. 

In timo of war passports or safe-conducts may be 
granted in special cases by neutral powers, to pro- I 
Loot persons and property from belligerents, and by I 
a belligerent to protect from interference by its 
own ships or forces. 

|>ilSSy, a western suburb of Paris (q.v.). 

Pastil, GiWJiTTA (Judith), opom singor, was 
horn of Jewish pavonts, Negrihy name, at Como 
near Milan, Dili April 1798, and received her musi¬ 
cal education at Cfomo and in the conservatoire at 
Milan. Sho married a singer called Pasta before 
]iS10, and was at first a failuro on the stage. Her 
first great triumph was achieved at Verona in 1822, 
fioven years after she began to sing. The year 
following sho wan engaged at tlio Paris Italian 
Opera, wlmro her singing excited great admiration. 
From 1825 to 1833 was lho period of her most 
splondid triumphs, which were won principally in 
London and Paris, She withdrew from the stage 
in tlio following year, and resided on the banks of 
Lake Como till sho died 011 1st April 18C5, Sho 
had a magnificent voico, which passed easily from 
tlio highest soprano notes to the gravest contralto 
tones. In audition sho possessed lino dramatic 
power. Her principal rdlos were Medea, Desrte- 
mona, Somiraniido, La Soimamlmln (tlio opera of 
this name was written for her hy Bellini), Nina, 
Camilla, and Giulia in Romeo c Giulia. 

Tn St cl) oar cl. Sue CAiumoAim, Miluboakd, 
Si'uAwnoApn, 

IL'tStdi chalk mixed with obhor materials and 
various colours, ami formed into Pencils or Crayons 
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(q.v.), Drawings with such dry, coloured crayons 
may he made on paper or parchment, and have 
been especially used in portraiture,—Pastel is also 
a name for Woad (q.v,), 

Pastes* Bee Gem. 

Pasteur, Louis, distinguished for his lusearclies 
in chemistry and pathology, and more precisely for 
many discoveries in regard to bacteria, was born 
on 27t»h December 1822, ab D61e in the depart¬ 
ment of Jura, From tlio college of Arliois lie 
passed to BcsainjoTi, and thcncc to tlio I^colo Nor¬ 
mal© and the Sorbouno in Pam After the com¬ 
pletion of his preparatory studies lie held various 
ncrulGinic positions at Stmsburg, Lille, and Paris, 
where in 1867 lie beenmo professor of ChonuBlry at 
the Hnrbonne, Since 1886 the contro of hit? work 
has been nb the Pasteur Institute in Paris, His 
work was at first chemical. Following up well- 
known researches by Arago, Biot, and Mitsclier- 
lichj Pasteur discovered the facets 011 tartrate crys¬ 
tals and wJiat nro called left-handed tartrates. He 
also propounded tho theory that ‘ molecular dissym¬ 
metry —supposed to bo expressed in the power 
whieTi solutions of some organic substances have 
of causing a beam of polarised light to rotate—was 
characteristic of living matter and its products. 

It is said that a German manufacturer of chemi¬ 
cals noticed that impure tartrate of lime fermented 
when dissolved and exposed in the sun, and that 
this prompted Pasteur to an investigation, the 
result of which was the discovery of a living fer¬ 
ment— a micro-organism comparable in its powers 
to the yeast-plant which L^miard-Lafcour and 
Schwann had discovered in alcoholic femiontnticn. 
Pasteur was further able to show that tho little 
organism would, in a solution of paratartmfco of 
ammonia, select for fond tlio 1 right-1 land eel 1 tar¬ 
trates alone,leaving the f 3oft-handert, 1 'although the 
iliiWeiicG between these is merely physical 110 b 
chemical. Having gob hold of a clue, Pasteur went 
011 to b 1 iow that otiicr fermentations—lactic, butyric, 
acotic—are essentially due to organisms, Re was 
naturally led to corroborate and extend Scliwnnn’s 
researches on putrefaction, which is also duo to 
micro-organ isms, and this path of investigation 
enabled him to oiuko important poetical sugges¬ 
tions in regard to tlio making of vinegar ana the 
prevention of wine disease, ns also to correct in¬ 
sufficiently careful experiments which were leading 
many to holieve that spontaneous generation was 
demon strahlo. 

Prompted by his illustrious master Dumas, 
Pasteur next (1865) directed his inquiries to those 
diseases of silkworms By which tho silk industry iu 
Franco had been almost mined. It is said that be 
had never before even saon a silkworm, though ho 
knew the supposed disease-germs which had beeu 
demonstrated by previous investigations in the 
insect’s blood. These he traced from cgp to larva, 
from chrysalis to moth; and, as tho p6brimi disease 
I is distinctly manifest in the adults, though it may 
be hidden in the young, tlio practical conclusion 
was plain that unhealthy mot)is should be rejected, 
and that ^precautions should be taken to prevent 
infection. But Pastour’s work ou tlie diseases of 
silkworms overstrained him, and in 1808 lie was 
laid aside hy paralysis. Soon, however, he was at 
work again, investigating beer ns ho had investi¬ 
gated wine, detecting the intruders which some¬ 
times infcerfci’G with the life of the yeast-plant and 
spoil the brew. PIis researches began to come yet 
closer Lo human life, for he attacked the problem of 
anionic fever, the bacillus of which had been dis¬ 
covered by Davaine (18Q3), and skilfully traced 
from stage to stage liy Kocli (1870). Of Pa^tenra 
investigations in this connection, that by which 
lie showed that birds were nob liable io mil 
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victim* to aplonta f«vw, Ikmhuumj the temp wain ro 
of their blond is Loo high for the prosperity of the 
genu, limy norve uh a cUftvnetoviHUc illuBlr alien. 
Buying from splenic fever to fowl eliolei'&i Pastern* 
allowed limb it tvuh possible Id attoniuito tho viru¬ 
lence of injurious micro -organisms hy exposure Li> 
air, by variety of culture, or by traronniwiion through 
various animal*. Ho litas ' lamed * the bacillus of 
splenic fever, and d onion* tralcd by n lmnnomblu 
cxpuriincnL that sheep imil cows 1 vaccinated * with 
llui alUmnalivl bacilli wore protected from tlio evil 
msnJlAf of a siihttofpioiit inoculation with the virulent 
virus, Pasteur 1 * subsequent rcseandie* in regard bo 
hydrophobia are iUhchahciI in tlio article on that 
subject. Wojiavu by no mean* mentioned all that 
Pasteur'* rapid industry and experimental genius 
have achieved, but sullioioufc ill us trillion lias been 
pi von of iho splendid series nf discoveries by wlitcli 
lie has enriched science and boiio/ited humanity. 

See tlio Life Viy lua wm-in-law, translated from the 
French Iw Tji%<ly Claud Hamilton, with cm in trod notion 
by 1’rofoasor Tyndall (1885). 

Pastille (dmumilfvo of paste) originally np- 
plied to lozenges as little nor (tarn of corifcelKUKiry 
panto, but ib ban been of late chiefly conjinod lo a 
mixture of odorous mate vials, as in the ease nf the 
fumigating past lit cu, which are l ni rued oiLlior as in¬ 
cense or as a menu* of lUUnsingan agreeable mlnur. 
They are composed of elm-venal powder, with such 
ttvonmtic grunn as benzoin, lmlminm, &c., and 
powders of swcct-Kcontcd woods and barks, an 
sandalwood, cinnamon, and especially cnacftrillfi 
barks, Essential oils are also added, and the 
whole are worked into a paste with a little mini' 
mucilage, and formed into small sliarii-iminted 
cones about an inch and a half high, aim half an 
inch broad ilI the base. When porfeebly dry Llioy 
aro nnotl by lighting at Iho point, and as they burn 
down an agreeable odour is given out with tlio 
smoke, Another hind of pastille, usually in tlio 
form of a small pill covered with gold or silver leaf, 
is used for parfn tiling thq hmilli; it is made of 
similar ingredients, excepting tho charcoal 

Fnsf'O, a town in tho south-west of Colombia, 
in a fertile valley 8350 foot above aea-lavei. Above 
it rises Iho volcano of Paste (14,01)0 fool nbovo tho 
sciv) 1 , tuiil in 1827 the town was destroyed by an 
earlrltfpmke. It in turn fins turns do lli. Pop. 10,000. 

Piston IftllChS, ft collection of over a thou¬ 
sand letters aiul pa]torn, mostly wrltfcon bv or to 
particular me minus of the Norfolk family of PanLou, 
and covering almost tho whole loth century { 1122- 
1500). ’fliey arc of cspccin] value as giving a 
glimpse into tlio life of England during tho Wars 
of the Hoses. The family took iLs inline from tho 
village of Ponton, near tlio sea, about 20 tnilcs N. 
of -Norwich, ftml gradually grew upwards nut of 
llui condition of tho minlUor gcntiy of Norfolk, 
Its most famous memlioi.s were William PasLdu, 
Justico of Common Pleas under Henry VI. ; bis 
son John, executor to tho famous Sir John PnsUrif; 
Clement Past cm, a brave .sailor under Henry VI IT. ; 
Sir Hubert Easton, cron. Led midar Charles I. first 
Viscount, then Earl,of Yarmouth, llisson William 
married Liuly Charlotte Boyle, an illegitimate 
daughter of Charles II,, but 'with him the nmin 
line aud the title became extinct. It was duo to 
the extravagauca of t(ie bust that the loiters wcio 
sold to Holer Lo Neva, from whom limy paused 
into the hands of * honest ’Tom Marlin of Palgrave, 
and eventually of Sir John Keun, who edited a 
sclcctwm in two puiivloH in L787. The editor pre¬ 
ached tho originals of ilie.se to the Icing, and was 
luiightcil, bub lb oho, originals have since strangely 
disappeared, Volumes iii. and iv. followed iii 
; v«l, v. )HKUiu\uttimly, edited by Mr SavjoiuU 
Frere, i« 1 82,7. The urighmlw of u/j. r. ]iwa din- 
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covered at Hr Serjeant I' 1 re re’s house at Dun gate, 
Cambridgeshire, in 1805; those of iii, and iv. 
were long missing, but tho whole 220 worn dta- 
covered in 1875 at the family mansion of tlio I'Veres 
at Hoyden Ilall urn- Hiss, together with ninety-five 
unpublished loiters of tho same period, described 
in Mr ClainbuwV third appendix. T lie ho ill L loiters 
wore oil’med for Hiilo in a London auction-room in 
18H8, but failed to Hutl a purchaser at 5(10 guinea*. 

Tlioio is an admiralilc edition of tlio Pnftton Loiter* l>y 
dames 0 ail'd nor in Arbor'll 1 Annotated Helmut* ’ (8 veils. 
1872-4-5), It contaiuM double oh many lettcra as Sir 
John IVim’s, and, moivovor, tho lobtcrs wo boro fov Iho 
ilrsb thuo ftiTaiigod in cln-oiological order. Mr ({ninhier’s 
anssvov (iVri. IVricu 1 , No. 11) to lkmmi ^IcrivaloV 
attiiok on tho authenticity of tlio Pah ton Leiturn [Fart. 
Jlwicw, No. 8) was uumplofcoly satisfuotoiy, 

PilStdr {Pmlor vomai\ ft beautiful bird allied 
to tlio sLuTmgH^ It is a nativo id the plains of 
Western Asia, winters in India, and strays even Lo 
ju>rl)i-west Europe. Tbo giuenWi-hhiek plumago 
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is relieved by pink about tlio shoulders and some 
other parts. Tho bird is a welcome enemy of 
locusts, and the name probably rofors to ils habit 
of following /locks of sheep. 

Pastoral Epistles* See mum;, Vol. 1 1. i>. 
124; ami Lhc article* Timothy, Titus. 

Pastorales. See IUwukh. 

Pastoral Letter, a letter addressed, either at 
curtain staled time* or on the uouiimmeo of hoi no 
npUiblo occasion, by a € pimlor/ but esjnmiully by a 
bifthop, Ui Urn clergy under luu jurindiction, to tho 
laity of his (lock, or to both. 

Pastoral Poetry professes to ihdineuin tho 
Hcencw and ineidenls of fthepherd life. Ah mi 
attemi>t Lo vealiae an inmginiuy mid highly 
idealised ftlalo of amdely it j.s a eoinjileLely urll- 
neial form, urn) it linn already dbuuipoured from 
li Lera lure, never to lio revived, The delightful 
Doi-HeL*ihtro poenih of Ha men oxliiliit the only 
until ml method in which pnnloml aociety run give 
HiihjectH to modern poetic !tr(. The punl'oro)* of 
our modern litenitureH are cflsenLially a hiiumuiHtio 
revival of the flreuk idyl of ThooeriliiH, Jlion, and 
Afoschms, and tlm Latin vcfitffuc of Virgil, and lir.sk 
made thoinippoamhoe in Tuscany in the Kil l] cen¬ 
tury. Tho earliest dramatic pantcml i« the Ftn'ola 
tit Or/eo at roliljiin, poifonncfl at (J 10 onnrl: of 
Mantua in 1*172, bub the firxt conudnUj pastoral 
wafi jVgo.4tbi{> Bc(icari’n comedy, U HtwHfizhy 
played at Ferrara in 1551. Its IjiiohI and 'most 
fannum HiiucLworH \vm\ tlio Amnia, of Tar^o, 
vc\ue^ontud at Llui eoiut of Korrava in 1573, ami 
Guariui n l\wl or Pi do. 'Pbo eavliofit non-drainalio 
paatoval wiir H, Raumv^mdH Arcadia (1504), which 
through Hiducr h famous ronmneo with Llm niuno 
title cxcveiHcd a great, influence \\\m\ English liUua- 
turn In .Spain cJiq pun torn! IIouriHlied during the 
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Will century, someof tho most notable names being 
Oil Vicente, Jorge do Mon Loin ay or (Diana, 1524), 
ftnd Cervantes [irctlatca, a pastoral loniuneo, 1584). 
Jn Franco wo already JjjhI Homy Bollotui’g mis- 
cellany, La Berime (16G5), and tlio writing of 
pastorals wan practised long after even by tho 
groat Richelieu. Aftor Honor* d’Urfc’a Asfrte 
(KJ1G), caizio a long succession of lengthy pastoral 
romances by Mdlle, do Scndiiry, La Calpronfcde, 
and Gomhcrvillo. Til England wo had already 
lmd Alexander Barclay^ translations of Baptist 
Mantuan, and Rama by Ganges Eglogs, Ep\j- 
luphes, and Sonnettes (1563), before tlio twelve 
charming eclogues composing Sponsors Shepherd's 
Calendar (1570) formed onco for all a faultless 
model for posterity, The poem is appropriately 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, whoso pastoral 
romance of Arcadia outstrips in point of literary 
beauty all other fictions of that class, Its sue* 
eoBBoro wero lloborl Greene’s Moran do (1584) 
and Mcnaphon (1580), lily’s Gallathca (1584), 
Poole’s Arraignment of Baris (1584), and, most 
fanimis of all, Lodge’s Bosah/nde (1500)- Sponsor's', 
poetical idealisation of pastoral life, again, gave 
rich inspiration to Drayton, Daniel, Hum held, 
Muviowo, Nicholas Breton, Wither, William 
Jhw/io, Herrick, Hen Jon son ( Sad Shepherd ), , 
and Fletcher {Faithful Shepherdess, 1G10, the 
lineal of all pastoral plays). An 18th-century 
revival gave us the pastorals of Ambrose Philips 
and of Pope, and awakened a pretty quarrel 
between the two ill-matched champions; Clay’s 
Shepherd's Week was much bottur poetry than 
either, and was brightened by honest humour and 
glimpses of genuine country life. An imitator, 
Allan Ramsay, also achieved a success in his 
Gentle Shepherd, which is almost as good as Gay, 
though far behind Spenser. 


I’flStoral Stall', often also, although not 
proparly, called Oiusior (q,v.), one of tlio insignia 
of tho episcopal ollice, sometimes 
also borne by an abbot. It is a 
tall stall’ of melnl, or of wood 
ornamented with metal, having, 
at least in the Western Church, 
Clio head curved hi tlio form of a 
shop herd’a crook, as a symbol of 
the pastoral ollice. From an early 
time the pastoral stall was com 
noctoil with tlio actual possession 
of tlio jurisdiction which it symbol¬ 
ises. The giving of ib wits one of 
tho ceremonies of investiture; it $ 
withdrawal was part of tho form 
of deprivation ; its voluntary aban¬ 
donment accompanied the act of 
resignation; its being broken wan 
the most solemn form of degrada¬ 
tion. We annex as a specimen of 
the highest art the pastoral etafY 
oF William of Wykelmin, now pre¬ 
served in his foundation, New 
College, Oxford. A very early 
form of the pastoral stall' is repre- 
i cil ^ rented at Fjllan (St). 

Past oral &bnff. p a8 tornl TJlCOlOffy, that 
branch of theological science which regards the 
duties and obligations of pastors in relation to 
the care of souls. 



Pasture, A pasture may be defined as a crop 
of mixed grasses and clovers, or other leguminous 
plan l», anion dud for purposes of grazing. Such n 
crop usually occupies the laud for many years, and 
is lliori called permanent pasture. The chief bene¬ 
fit accruing to tho farmer is that tlio mixed plants 
occupy the land more completely than tlio same 
constituents grown in separate plots. The various 


species of tlio mixture overlap and foster one 
another; thus produce is increased, and quality of 
herbage improved. From this point of view, a 
pasture is an agricaltarol daviso for increasing tlio 
amount of land at disposal, since from a single 
aero of mixed crop as much produce may be 
obtained as from, say, 1^ acre laid down under 
pure sowing*. 

Tho chief plants used in Britain for forming 
pasture may lie classified thus: 

(A) Top Grasses. —Cock’s-foot {Dadylis glo- 
mcratn), Meadow Fescue (Festuca pratensig), 
Meadow Fox-tail [Alopecurus pr(itcnsis) t Timothy 
(Phleum pntlense), Italian Ryegrass [Lolivm 
italic am). 

(B) Bottom Grasses. —Crested Dog’s-tail ( Cgno - 
suriw enstatus), Fiovin (Agrostis &tolonifem) y 
Hard Fescue [Festuca duriitscufu), Rongji-stalked 
Meadow Grass {Boa trivial is), Smooth-stalked 
Meadow Grass {Boa pratensis), Wood Meadow 
Grass {Boa liemwalis), Sweet Vernal (Anihox- 
anllmn odor alum), Yellow Oat-grans (Avcrni 
flare see ns), Perennial Ryegrass [Lolimnpsrenne), 

(C) Clovers and Leguminous Plants .—A kike 
Clover {Trifolium hybrid urn). Red Clover [TVL 
foliumpratense), White Clover {Trifolhim repens), 
Trefoil [Medicago htpulina), Bird's-foot Trefoil 

cornicuhUus). 

This list includes several species which are not 
permanent, but of short duration, ns Timothy, 
Italian and perennial, ryegrass, ml end Alsifce 
clover, and trefoil. ( Timothy lasts from four to 
six years, and at times even longer. Perennial 
ryegrass Iuuh a very misleading namo, inasmuch 
as it may die out in three or four years; in other 
cases, where seeding Is prevented, the ryegrass 
may become, to all intents and purposes, a peren¬ 
nial plant. Tlio reasons for including short-lived 
constituents in permanent pasture are obvious. 
They not only give increased produce during the 
first years of the lea, when the permanent species 
are slow in coming forward, but bold possession 
of land which would otherwise be bare, and thus 
keep out worthless plants. Place is made for tho 
expanding perennials by tho short-lived species 
which gradually die out. This must be carefully 
borno in mind when fixing tho proportion of short¬ 
lived plants in a mixture, 

Tire following arc tho lending principles accord¬ 
ing to which the various constituents of a mixture 
are proportioned ; (1) To obtain maximum produce, 
bho land must bo filled with roots as thoroughly 
and completely as possible. This is accomplished 
by incorporating deep-rooted and shallow-rooted 
plants in duo proportions. If, for example, a soil 
is 3 feet deop, and the roots occupy merely 1 foot 
of this doptli, two-thirds of tlio land is, evidently, 
lying idle and unutilised, not for one j’ear, as 
wheii under an ordinary crop, but for a long series 
of years in the case of a permanent pasture. 

(2) Tlio nutritive value of tho mixed herbage 
depends upon the relative proportion of grass and. 
clover: the albuminoid ratio increases with the 
amount of clover. For a permanent past nr o good 
proportions are clovers, 20 to 30 per cent, of total 
area; grasses, 70 to 80 per cent, 

(3) As many species as possible should be repre¬ 
sented in the mixture. If one is injuriously 
affected by 1 drought, another, which revels iu 
drought, is ready to take its place; if one is late, 
another is early; if one is not relished by tho 
browsing animal, another is, and so on, 

(4) Those species which avo Lest autl most suit¬ 
able for tlie soil should be most largely represented, 

(5) Certain species liable to overrun the pasture, 
or to destroy other good plants, ought to be rcnio- 
senled in extremely small, proportions. This 
applies more particularly to ryegrasses (especially 
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Italian) 3 created dog's-tail, ami smooth-stalked 
meadow grass. 

(0) Thu abort-lived components should not cover 
more Hum one-tim'd of the whoiolmid. 

According to those principles, a mixture suitable 
for a wabolay might he proportioned as follows : 

Area of tho Inml Lo bo covered by clovers, 20 pt*r coni: 

Tied clovov.5 per cent. I Will to clover.fi per cent. 

AlnU:<3 clover..0 n | Jilr<Vs-fnoh (.rtsfoll.,.6 ir 

Area to bocovored by short-lived graMes, 20 per cent: 

Timothy... ..16 per cent. I Pcrcunlnl ryegrass,...Dpercent. 

Aren to la covered by iiemaiiMilgrafeiCK., GO pur cent: 

CooU'fl-font...20 per emit. I Itough-Htallied meadow 

Meadow Tcrcuc—1G u gnws.. .10 poi cont. 

TVfe^iow fox-ttiff.... 10 n { Smonth-uftiilted do. fi u 

Tito percentage area of land lo bo occupied by 
each component being dolnnuinoil and known, the 
porcontngo numbers have bo bo translated into 
pound a of seed per acre. To got tho number of 
ponml.H einTcspomUng to these ureas Urn covering 
power of erieli kind of semi used must be known, 
wo assume, as a basis for calculation, that the 
seed is perfect in quality — he, the percentage of 
purity is 100, and Lho percentage) or germination 
also 100. According to Stiblcr, one acre of larnl is 
covered by Lho following amounts of perfectly pure 
and gornmulling Rood r : 

Uh of Hoqtl Till*, of flecrl 

por i«ro, iwjr iuto. 

CncYrt-foot.28 Ifnnl Pcsguo.10 

Mwidow fcacilo...GO 8\mt vernal.12 

Meadow fox-bull.....10 Yellow ont-grunfi... 7 

Timothy.,,....21 roiPimlal ryegrass.G8 

Italian ryr^msn...*10 Alsllm clover.id 

CYi’Stad dog's-tail.,.,.20 Itnil ■■ ..2d 

Florin.U While ,r .12 

RuUKli-fttalkHmiwIawgiUHi.il) Trefoil.28 

Omnntli-Htnllccil » 13 IMrd’aUoottrofoll... 7 

In using these numbers as a lmsis for calculating 
mixtures, allowance must bo made for hocuIr widen 
cannot germinate on account of imperfect tillage, 
and ulflh fev the overlapping of U\c plants when 
grown in mixture, An allowance of 50 per cent, 
is found, in ordinary casca, Lo meet Lhcso require¬ 
ments, The amount of seed nor acre actually used 
in mixtures is, accordingly, lho amount calculated 
for an aero and a half, 

The mixture already given for a wot clay soil 
when translated into pounds of perfect accd per 
acre (making an allowance of 50 per cent.) is : 

Bed clovor. 1'8 Gock's-fooL. 84 

AlsIUnclom'....... ro ilcndow rescue.12‘U 

Wliito . 'fl Meadow fox-tell. 1*0 

UlnVu-frtot trefoil. 'fi Rough-ulnlkcd in endow 

Timothy.d'U muss. 1M) 

Perennial ryttfiwiN. 4*8 Hmnobl i-h( ftllccrl ditto. d) 

By simple proportion noumls of perfect seed can he 
immediately converted into pounds of commercial 
seed of any given quality. 

Patagonia* the most hou thorn region of the 
South American continent, extending from 8. lat, 
39” southwards lo tho Strait of Magellan, which, for 
a distance of 376 miles, separates it from tho desolate 
archipelago of Tierra del Fucgo, Length, upwards 
of HJOO miles; greatest breadth, about 480 miles; 
urea, ahouL 322,550 sip in, ; population, doubtfully 
estimated at about 20,000, Like the rest of tho 
continent,. Patagonia is divided by the Amies into 
two very unequal and dissimilar territories. Since 
1881 nearly tlio whalo country east olf tlio water¬ 
shed has been formally recognised as part of tho 
Argon tine Republic ; while Chili, which previously 
claimed a considerable share of that area, lias con¬ 
tented herself with the country la tlio west and a 
sfcrin along bha southern coast. Thus tho political 
in tlio main agrees with the physical partition. 

Western or Chilian Patagonia {63,000 sq, m.), 
comprising tlio turritory of Magellan, ifl rugged 
and moil n tain mis. Along the const, and stretch¬ 


ing from 42° 8. to tlio Strait of Magellan, are 
numerous islands, with precipitous shores, belong¬ 
ing apparently to tho system of tho CordillcmH; 
the principal being the Chon os Archipelago (q.v.), 
Wellington Island, tho Archipelago of Mudve do 
Dios, Queen Adelaide's Archipelago, and Desola¬ 
tion Island. These island*^ together with several 
peninsulas, notably Taytao, form a coast almost 
as rugged as that of Norway; but in none of them 
do Lho mountains rise to tlio snow-line. Even in 
the (lord i Her as proper tho summits are loss lofty 
towards tho south ; but the following are worthy 
of note—tho volcanoes of Minohinmnvida and Gov- 
covado (respectively 8000 and 7510 feet high), 
Monte Han Valentin (12,097), Clmlten or Filzroy 
volcano (7120), and Mount 8tokos, From tho 
Andes lo the Pacific the Atrip of shore is so 
narrow that the longest river of this district 1ms 
its origin only about 13 miles from the const. In 
Hie Island of Chiloe (q.v.), Lo the north of WcHlom 
Patagonia, the mean iompomluro of winter is 
about 40®, Hint of summer rather above 50°; while 
at Port Famine, 800 miles nearer nnlnrotie lati¬ 
tudes, the moan tonipomluro is in whiter about 
33°, and in muninor about 50°. This unusually 
small dilftmmcB in Lho mean temperature of the 
extremes of Western Patagonia Is duo (o l.lio 
great dampness of tho atmosphere all along the 
coasts The prevailing winds blow from tho west; 
heavily charged with moisture from the Pacific 
Ocean, they strike against tho Andes, and causo 
almost perpetual precipitation from Chiloo to tho 
Strait of Magellan, South of 47° 8, 1ftt. hardly a 
day passes without vain, snow, or Hloet. This con¬ 
tinual dampness has produced foresLs of almost 
tropical luxuriance, which yield valuable timber. 
Goal is mined in the neighbourhood of Punta 
Arenas (Sandy Point); and here the Chilian 
government/ lias, since 1851, a colony and penal 
settlement (pop. in 1H82, 1201). 

Eastern or Argentine Patagonia consists mainly 
of high undulating plains or plateaus rifling in 
successive terraces, and frequently intersected by 
valleys and ravines. These plateaus are ota'iision- 
ally covered with coarse grass, but moro frequently 
with a sparse vegetation of stunted hushes and 
horhs; elsewhere the surface ifl strewn with Jingo 
boulders, and again rugged with heaps or ridges of 
bare, sharp-edged rocks. Keen and often piercing 
blasts sweep chiefly from the west: and as this 
wind has already parted with its moisture on tho 
other Hide of the mountains, hardly any rain falls 
in Argentine Patagonia during seven or eight 
months of the year. Tho soil in many places 
is strongly impregnated with saltpetre, and Halt- 
lakes ami lagoons are numerous. North of the 
Rio Chico, ami toward* tho muimmaL, there is a 
wild, weird, desolate region called by the Indians 
‘Thu Devil's Country. Several wastes of tliifl 
kind fringo the Atlantic, and formerly induced 
the belief that Patagonia was a barren and water¬ 
less desert; but the interior, though not fertile, 
really abounds in lagoons, springs, and streams, 
and the bunks of the rivers are capable of culti¬ 
vation. Along tho eastern base of the Andes, also, 
there is a grunt tract of territory which is ns ton ini i- 
ingly picturesque and fertile, with grout foresLs to 
which tho Indians retire for .shelter from the freez¬ 
ing winds of winter, Tho principal rivers of 
Argeutino Patagonia are Mid Uio Negro (q.v,), 
which forms its northern boundary* the Chuhtit 
(q.v.), Doscudo, Chico, Santa Cruz, and Gallegos. 
All these rivers vine in tlm, Andes, To tho west 
of Han Afar tin and Moreno appears the h molt¬ 
ing HUinmit of Olmlton ; ami the whole scenery of 
tlio district, with nigged mountains rifling sheer 
from the water, with glaciers, Knows, and lloating 
icebergs, is unspeakably grand and terrible. Tho 
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whole of Eastern Patagonia 1ms probably been 
raised above the sea-lovel in the Tertiary period, 
and itrt most characteristic geological feature is 
its bound less expanses of shingle. The Horn is in 
consequence exceptionally poor, and appears to bo 
mainly derived from tho lower slopes oi the Andes. 
Herds of horses ami, in the more favoured regions, 
cattle aro bred; pumas and foxes, armadillos, 
skunks, and tucotucos (a peculiar rodent) are met 
with | and among the birds arc condors, hawks, 
partridges, and flamingoes, ducks, and other water- 
fowl. iki l by far the most important animals arc 
the guauftco or Huanaca (q.v,), sometimes in herds 
-of two hundred nr more, and two species of liliea 
(q 

InhutnUmta, —The population of Western Pata¬ 
gonia, estimated at 320(1 (oiy including Tierra del 
Puego, 4000), consists of a number of small indi- 
genoim nomadic tribes of Araucanian stock who 
lira by fishing and hunting, and the settlers at 
PirnU Arenas or Magellan's colony, mainly immi¬ 
grants from Chiloo and other parts of Chili. In 
Enslorn Patagonia the Argentine herdsmen arc 
beginning to pasture their cattle in the northern 
valleys, and Chilian immigrants arc moving east¬ 
wards. The Patagonians proper or Tohuclehc 
Indians, who ara confined to Eastern Patagonia, 
arO ( perhaps about 7000 strong. They aro generally 
divided into two great tribes, the northern and 
the sou thorn, which speak the same language, but 
arc distinguishable by diflforcnce of accent. The 
northern range chiefly over blio district between 
the Cordilleras ami the Atlantic, from the Itio 
Negro to the CUubut, and oven the Santa Cruz 
River, The Rmifchcrn, who appear tn ho on an 
average taller ami finer, and aio^ more expert 
hunters, occupy the rest of Patagonia as far south 
as the Slmit of Magellan. The two divisions arc 
much intermixed, Magellan doscribod the Pata¬ 
gonians as ‘so tall that tho tallest of us came up 
only to llioir waists; * and, though such extravagant 
statements have led others to deny the claim of 
tiic Patagonians to be considered exceptional, there 
is no doubt that they are one of the tallest races on 
the globe. The average height of the male members 
of Musters* party was rather over 0 feet 10 inches ; 
two others, measured at Santa Cruz, stood 8 feet 
4 inches each; Pikehoehe, who was in Berlin in 
1870, was 5 feet 9 inches high, and stretched G feet 
II inches -with his arms, The muscular develop¬ 
ment of the arms and chest is extraordinary, and 
in gen ora l the body is well proportioned, Tho 
Patagonians aro splomlid swimmers, can walk 
great distances and for two and even three days 
bn end without being tired. Their cranial charac¬ 
teristics arc somewhat disguised by the fact that 
the hinder part of the skull is artificially battened, 
the custom being to simp the child's head hack to 
a hoard to prevent it ‘waggling’ when carried 
about tlio country on horseback. This process, 
however, appears only to exaggerate a natural 
tendency ; and it is assorted by the most scientific 
investigators that the Patagonian skull is, next 
to that of the Lapps, tlio shortest in the world. 
The jaws are powerful, though with no trace of 
prognathism. The expression of fclicir face is ordin¬ 
arily good-humoured Lhmigli serious; their eyes 
are dark brown, bright and intelligent, their noses 
aquiline and well-formed, their foreheads open and 
prominent. The complexion of the men, when 
cleansed from paint, is ft reddish or rather yellowish 
brown. Thick Rowing maHSCH of long coarse, black, 
glossy hair cover their heads. The scanty natural 
growth of heard, moustaches, and even eyebrows, 
Th Gainfully eradicated. Tlio young women aro 
frequently good-loo Icing, displaying heal thy, ruddy 
checks wlion nob disguised with paint. The dress 
of tho men consists of an under-garni cut lound the 


loin9, a long mantle cf bide with the fur inside, 
and hoots or buskins of skin. The dress of flic 
women is very similar. Both sexes are fond of 
ornaments. Besides mantles of guanaco hide, their 
only manufactures are saddles, bridles, stirrups, 
and ktssos, which often evince wonderful ingenuity 
•and nicety of execution. 

The Patagonians believe in a great and good 
spirit who created the Indians and animals. Idols 
are unknown, find whatever religious acta tho 
natives perform are prompted by dread of demons, 
Kindly, good-tempered, impulsive children of 
nature, the Tchueleho take great likes or dislikes, 
becoming firm friends or equally confirmed enemies. 
Protestant missions havo boon established amongst 
them. They are steadily decreasing through disease 
and bad liquor supplied by traders, and before long 
will be extinct. The language is quite dillercnb 
from either Pampa or Ainuenmau. Of European 
settlements Shore am few in Argentine Patagonia. 
The oldest, Patagones (formerly El Carmen), on 
the Rio Negro, about 18 miles from its mouth, Iiels 
a population of about 2000, composed of Spanish 
and other settlors (negroes), and convicts from 
Buenos Ayres. There arc also the Welsh colony 
on the Chubub (q.v.), and a petty station at the 
mouth of the Santa Cruz, 

History,— -Magellan, befove passing through the 
xtmifc, had in 1,120 sailed along the whole of the 
Patagonian coast; and it is commonly believed 
that it was from the largo footsteps {patagones) 
observed near Ins winter-quarters at fi. Julian that 
the country derived its name. Another suggested 
etymology is tliq Quiclma word patacuna, * terraces/ 
tho rule of tho Incus having extended hither. 
Tlio great plain was traversed’by Rodrigo (lb Isla 
in 1335. Sarmionto de Gumbo (commemorated by 
tho monntain in Tierra do! Fnego) added greatly 
to tho knowledge of the west and aouth (1G79-80), 
and founded Spanish .settlements, doomed to early 
extinction, at Nombre de Dios and Sun Felipe 
(Port Famine). English Interest in the country, 
aroused by Drake's voyage in 1677, was kept up by 
Pavia, Narbo rough, Byron, Wallis, and the Jesuit 
Falkner, and at last the beginning of a real scien¬ 
tific acquaintance with the interior was made by 
King, FiLzroy, Darwin, and Musters. Since 1S70 
careful explorations have been carried out by 
Argentine travellers. 

English works on Patagonia arc Falkncr's (1774), 
Snow’s (1867), Musters 1 (1S71)> Beerbohm's (1873), Lady 
Florence) Dixie’s (1880), Coairs (1880), Xu oy Fossarioirs 
(French, 1884). 

Pntnu, a walled town of India, in the territory 
of the Gnieowur of Gujarat, 04 miles NAY, from 
Ahnmdabad, stands on a tributary of the Banos. 
It manufactures swords, spears, pottery, and silk 
and cotton goods. Standing on the site of the 
ancient Anhilwam, and the capital of native 
dynasties from the 8th century to tho present day, 
Talari is surrounded with lofty walls, ami baa 
Humorous architectural mins. Top. (1881) 32,712. 

pat ail j all is the name of two, celebrated 
authors of ancient India, who r are sometimes 
looked upon as tho same personage, but apparently 
for no other reason than that they hear tlio Paine 
name, The one is the author of the system of 
philosophy called Yoga (see Sanhkrit Liter \- 
tuiic), the other the critic of Prtmni (q.v.), circa 
140 n.C , 

Patches. During the whole of the 17fcli and 
beginning of the IStU century these fantastic orna¬ 
ments were commonly worn by women and some- 
times bv men. .In Jack Jlrum's Entertainment, 
or the uomedie of Pasiiuil and Katherine (1601; 
2d ed, IG1G), they am thus mentioned : * For even 
ns Iriacke patches are worno, some for pride, some 
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to stay tUo Ltheuiuo, and some, In hide the scab/ 
&c. ; and in the Artificial Chanaeliny (1650) 
there is a woodcut allowing tlio Indy of fashion, 
with ft coach, coachman, two horses, and posbillions | 
gummed on to Jior forehead, arid the rest of her 
face ornamented with a star, two crescents, ami a 
large found spot. In the name year {1050) a Bill' 
figninM. 'painting, black patches, ami immodest 
dresses 1 was read for tho first time, hut got no 
further, In vain were sermons preached; in vain 
did Morin# SakuricitSi or The Sin of Pride y in 10(56 
reach the 15th edition; in vain did satirists assail 
tho Metamorphosis of Fair Faces into Foul Visages 
{temp. James I.); the senseless custom was still 
rife when (1?12) Pope described among the treasures 
rd llolirifla's toilet-table 'Puffs, Powders, Patches, 
Bibles, Billet-doux * [Rape of the Lock, i. 138). 
Attempts have been made to revive the fashion, 
but without success. See Fairliolt’s History of 
Dress and Costume in Fngland { 2d ed, 18G0). 

VatdiOllUf a perfume derived from tho dried 
branches of Poyostemon patchouli (natural order 
Lahiatno), first introduced into Britain as an article 
of merchandise in 1814. The name is from the 
Tamil patchoi % 'gum/ and elci , ‘leaf.’ Tho plant, 
a low shrub 21 or 3 feet high, is a unlive of Sillmfcj 
tho Malay const, Ceylon, Java, the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay, and probably al&o of China i 
but, owing to the fondness of Asiatics for the per- 
fume which it yields, it is difficult to say where it 
is native or cultivated, Every part of tho plant 
iB odoriferous, but the younger portions of the 
brandies with the leaves are chosen; they are 
usually about a foot long. The odour is peculiar 
mid diliumH to define, but it has n slight resow- 
bianco to sandalwood; it is very powerful, and 
fco many persons is extremely disagreeable. The 
odour of patchouli wax known in Europe before 
the material itself was introduced, in consequence 
of its uhg in Cashmere to scent tho shawls with u 
view of keeping out moths, which are averse to it; 
lienee tlio genuine Cashmere shawls were known 
by their aeon l, until the French found tlio secret, 
and imported the herb for use in the mime way. 
In India il is used as an ingredient \\\ fancy 
tobaccos and as a perfume for the hair. Il is 
also much prized for keeping insects from linen 
and woollen articles. The essence of patchouli in 
a peculiar heavy brmvn oil, with a disagreeably 
powerful odour; ibis obtained by distillation, anil 
requires oxtremo dilution for perfumery purposes. 

A cwb. of Hie plant yields about 28 oz. of Lho oil, 
The Arabs believe it to be efficacious in preventing 
contagion and prolonging life. 

V fit ell a. fteo ICner, and Limpet. 

Pflteil (Lab, patina , f a dish ’), a small circular 
plate employed for the wafers or bread in the 
ciidmyisUe smico, It is always of the same 
material as Hie chalice, often richly chased or 
carved, and studded with precious stones, 

Patent Medicines. In popular language 

ibis term is very loosely applied; being used bo 
include not only patent medicines strictly ,«o called, 
hut also nil prop riot ary medicine* uml all medicines 
liable lo stamp-duly. Tho exact meaning of the 
technical phrase ‘paLont medicine J has never been 
defined by a legal judgment, hut i[ is almost 
certain that it would only be held to include such 
medicine* as arc sold under the authority of lollers- 
patonl (i.u, for which a patent has been taken 
out), and that it docs nol include other dutiable 
medicines. Tho number of medicines for tho mak¬ 
ing of which patents bare been tal>en out in Britain 
j« comparatively small, amounting only to about 220 
articles between the years 1711 and 1887, and most 
of these arc no longer in use. Patented medicines, 
therefore, constitute only a very small proportion 


of those medicinal preparations which are liable 
lo stamp-duty. Medicines which am so liable 
ombrace a very wide category. A preparation to 
ho liable to stamp-duty moat ho one which is to he 
‘used or applied ox torn ally or bilenwlly hh a 
medicino or medicament for tho prevention, cure, 
nv relief of a disorder or coin plaint incident lo or in 
any wise niVeeliug the human body.' Then it must 
also be brought under one of tlio following six 
causes, which constitute liability to cluLy : (!) the 
seller must have or claim to have an occult secret 
or art for making or preparing, or (2) an exclusive 
light or title bo making or preparing; or (3) it 
must have boon patented; or (4) it must be, or 
have been, recommended to the public as a nos¬ 
trum (Lnl. nosier> 4 our*) or proprietary medicine, 
or (fi) rh a specific, or (0) as beneficial for the pie* 
veulion, cure, or relief of any disease. A o ?/ our of 
these entails liability to stamp-duty independently 
of the olliers. 

All other medicines are exempt from slump* 
duty; that is to say, drugs tlio ‘denominations, 
proportion, qualities, virtues, and cdieneimi ’ of 
which are known and admitted in medicine, mul in 
lho making or preparing of which no secret m l or 
oxclunivo right is claimed by any person. Instru¬ 
ments, ulaclm and galvanic apparatus, livor-pads, 
and similar appliances, cigarettes, prepnralions 
intended to ho burned and inhaled or used as 
disinfectants, natural prod nets, mineral waters, 
lozenges and confectionery, articles of toilet ami 
pedum cry, am all as a rule exempt from stamp- 
duty tinlcM undov special mreumalnncoH. Tlio first 
tax on proprietary and secret medicines in (Beat 
Britain was imposed in 1783, when all persons wlui 
sold medicines and wlio Juul not been bred as 
doctors or apothecaries were required lo take nut ft 
license on which they paid sUmp-iluly, and in 
addition ad valorem stamp-duties worn imposed on 
tho medicines. It was estimated by the then 
Chancel lor of the Kxelicqiior that the new lux 
would yield £15,000 per annum. This net was 
amended two years later, and lias been so allnrod 
by thirteon subsequent acts that none of ils 
original provisions now remain. The piUent-nmdi- 
cino .stamp is it narrow label convenient for pasting 
on lo a buttle or box. Such stamps are supplied 
by lh u commission mu of stamps, but for an extra 
Daylilent miy person may liavo tlm privilege of 
mving stamm printed in the stamping department 
of Somerset Bouse for his own exclusive who and oil 
Ids own forum. The stamp affords no government 
guarantee of purity ; it* presence on any bottle or 
package simply signifies Unit tho duty has limn 
paid. Th<i incfliriiKJ muni hu stamped before it is 
sold either wholesale or retail, or for foreign or 
home coiiHii nip lion, Medici lira are not considered 
liable loduty as long u-h llioy remain in bulk, nor 
arc samples distributed gratis liable, Tho rales of 
duty vary from ljd. on a package not exceeding Is. 
in value lo .11 on a package upwards of fi(k in 
value, Tho vendors of dutiable medicines am 
required in Like on in yearly Jieonso, tor u’hjeh 
thoy pay fis. Penalties are enforced for any in¬ 
fringement of the regulations, In 1,8(10 (be modi* 
cimi-sLanip duty yielded a revenue of .0*13,002; in 
1870, ,072,353; in 1880, .0135,3(1(1; the year ending 
March 31,it was £217,2(1*1, See Alpo, Handy 
Avon- of Med trine Stamp Duly. 

Patents. In tlio widest souse of the term, il 
patent is a royal grant Jimde by loll w* -patent 
V(dcntai) or open letters, 1 ho called heeiuwo 
they are not sealed up, but exposed (o open view, 
with the Great Seal' (or a lawful snhstiluio for 
the (beat Seal) 'pomtonWU tlm bottom; and uro 
usually addressed by the sovereign lo all lho subjects 
of bhc realm 1 (Ulneksluno). The principal gran In 
miulo by lottors-patont tire titles of honour, Hindi as 
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peerage* awl baronetcies, appointments to judicial 
ami ftiliniuislmllvo offices, charters of incorporation, 
and monopolies of the right to make, use, exercise, 
a ml vend new inventions. Of these grants it is 
hero proposed to consider the last mentioned alone, 
to which the term patent is in common parlance 
restricted. It may, however, ho observed in puss- 
iiw that the procedure connected with royal grants 
other than patents for in von lions is still intricate 
and technical, resembling that which was in use 
for patents of invention before the Patent Law 
Amend men t Act of 1852, and that Biich grants are 
enrolled on the Patent Rolls, and may ho seen at 
the Record Ollieo or, in the case of recent grants, 
At the Chancery Enrolment Office, Loudon, 

From i\ very early period in our history the 
sovereign has enjoyed and exorcised the prerogative 
of securing to inventors, for a limited term, ‘ the 
sole right of making, using, and vending ’ new and 
useful inventions. Thus, it is stated that Edward 
III., on the representation of some alchemists, 
granted a com mission to two friars anil two alder- 
moil lo inquire whether a philosopher's stono might 
ho made, and, on their reporting that the project 
was feasible, granted to the two aldornion a patent 
of privilogo that they and blicir assignees should 
have the sole making of the philosopher's stone, 
Upon the royal prerogative), however, of which tills 
case oilers an early, though in all probability by 
no moans the earliest, illustration, the common law 
placed certain definite and well-understood restric¬ 
tions, (1) Tim sovereign could not grant the solo 
right to sell articles in common use, Tims, lettcrs- 
patoiit granting Lo one John Pechev the sole im¬ 
portation of sweet wines into London wero, at a 
pari lain out hold in tho fiftieth year of the reign of 
JCdward 11L, declared to ho void. (2) A grant of 
tho solo right to oxoreisc a known occupation was 
had. This was decided as to Lhc manufacture amt 
importation of playing-cards in tho loading case of 
Durey ?>. Allin. <3) The gran too was required to 
liavo boon at least the introducer of the invention 
within tho realm, (4) Tho term of the grant must 
lm for some limited period, such as might he 
sullieioiib for the instruction of others, (fi) The 
Hiibjcfll -1 nation must ho such as, in tho result, led to 
a now trade or manufacture.. (0) The patented 
invention must possess the incidents of utility and 
novelty, and must not bo prejudicial or inconvenient 
to trade (1 Webster Patent Cases, 7, n.J. 

In the reign of EUmbuLli, however, and still 
more emphatically in the reign of James L, the old 
common-law monopoly changed its character. The 
number of bond-fair, inventions or discoveries was 
small, liut tho financial and political difficulties 
of the sovereign were great. _ Tho royal prerogative 
of granting limited monopolies ‘ for Hie good of the 
realm and the furtherance of trade’ came, with 
many other doubtful expedients, to the sovereign’s 
assistance. Tho common-law limitations were 
ignored, Currants, salt, iron, powder, cards, calf¬ 
skin, paper, tin, sulphur, and a 1 mini veil other com¬ 
modities in common use were appropriated to 
monopolists for practically unlimited periods. The 
paionloos wore enabled to charge ox lor lion a to 
prices for inferior articles, lo enter (at least under 
tho saltpetre patents) private houses anil ransack 
stables and collars for infringing articles, and to 
have infringers brought before the council and 
punished for contempt of tho royal Authority. 
After a protracted struggle, In tho course of which 
Queen Rlizahotli recalled most of her obnoxious 
grants, and .fames published a counterblast against 
monopolies, which inlhicmcoil bin subsequent con¬ 
duct very slightly, the famous Statute of Mono¬ 
polies was passed in 1(124. Tho purview of tho 
measure has often been misrepresented, It did 
not, as wo have seen, create the royal prerogative to 

m 

grant Jet lei’s-patent for in volitions. But It declared 
that all such monopolies as the sovereign had 
latterly been gran ting were contrary to law and void. 

It then excepted from this sweeping prohibition 
\jntcv alia) ‘grants of privilege for the term of 
fourteen years or under, thereat Lev to he made, of 
the sole working or making of any manner of new 
manufactures within the realm, to the true or fir»t 
inventor or inventors, which others, at the time or 
making such let tom-patent and grants, shall not 
use, tin afl also they be nob contrary to the law, 
nor niifichiovous tn the state, by raising prices of 
commodities at homo, or to the hurt of trade, or 
generally inconvenient. ’ 

This saving clause in the Statu to of Monopolies 
is tho foundation of tho modern English patent 
system. It preserves, and at tho same time limits, 
the royal prerogative to grant monopolies of inven¬ 
tions, and it gives a most succinct, and yet a 
complete, statement of the characteristics of a 
valid patenfc-gmnl. The term of tho grant is to 
be fourteen yearn or under; and patents arc in 
fact now always granted for a term of fourteen 
yearn. The grantee is to be ‘the true and first 
inventor ’—words which a series of judicial decisions 
has interpreted as including tho firefc importer 
from, abroad—of the patented invention. Tho 
privilege conferred is the solo ami exclusive right 
to work oi make the invention; and the subject- 
matter of a valid grant in ‘any manner of new 
lirniuifactitive within the realm’ which is («) not 
in use ftt the date of the grant, (&} not contrary 
to law or mischievous to tho state, (a) not to the 
hurt of trade, or (i/) nob generally inconvenient, 
The next important measure in tho history of our 
patent Jaw is Lord Broughams Act, 1835. At 
common law, letters-patent were wholly void for 
any defect in part, not being n mere clerical error 
which bho Master of the Rolls could correct; and 
a patentee wan liable to bo deprived of his patent 
from bho failure of some condition, such as want 
of novelty in a very trifling part of the invention. 
Tho Aob of 1835 enabled a patentee lo enter with 
the clerk of patents, by permission of the crown, 
signified by the flat of tho law oflieer, a dis¬ 
claimer of any part of the title or a memorandum 
of any alteration therein, which upon hein^ filed 
by the clerk of patents, and enrolled with the 
description gf the patent, was deemed anil taken 
to he part of the let Lera-patent in all courts what¬ 
ever. A still more important change was intro¬ 
duced by fclio Patent Law Amendment Act, 1852. 

The policy of granting patents is not only to 
reward inventors, hub to induce them to disclose 
their in veil lions to the public. Different means of 
attaining the latter object have been adopted at 
different stages in Lhc history of our patent law. 

The earliest practice was to inserb in the grant a 
proviso requiring the inventor and liis assignee lo 
take apprentices during the last seven years of tho 
term, and to teach them ‘the knowledge and 
mystery ’ of his invention. In the reign of Queqn 
Anne the patentee wna required within a certain 
period (usually six months) after obtaining his 
patent to enrol fit one nf the public record offices 
a specification or description of his invention, upon 
tho accuracy and sufficiency of which the validity 
of his grant in great measure depended. This prac¬ 
tice had several grave disadvantages. There were 
three ollices in which specifications might he en¬ 
rolled—the Enrolment Ollicc, tho Rolls Chapel, and 
the Potty Rag Olfico; in each of these officoa a 
laborious search wight have to he made before a 
particular specification conlil he discovered find 
Inspected. Again, the interval of time which 
olapscd between the grant of a patent and the 
enrolment nf the specification enabled a patentee 
first to obtain protection for what might he merely 
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a crude idea, ami then to work out its details, 
altering and modifying them at will, during tho 
protected interval. The Patent Liuv Amendment 
Act of 1«f52, adopting a practice which was in foroo 
in several continental countries, and which was 
strongly recoinmouded hy most of the witnesses 
who gave evidence before Llio committees of 1829 
and 18.11, provided that a petition for llio grunt of 
liitlers-patent should be accompanied hy a state¬ 
ment in writing, describing the nature of 6ho inven¬ 
tion which it was Bought to patent; this statement 
was called tho provisional spevijiration. The ell cot 
of the pmeeduro prescribed by tlm act was that a 
patentee might use his invention for six: months 
without prejudice to his patent hy that user, lint 
ho obtained no rights against the public until his 
patent had been sealed. Tito patentee was merely 
protected against tlio consequences of his own 
publication, and enabled to employ workmen and 
obtain machinery without tlio risk of being 
betrayed. 

The existing law of patenLs depends upon the 
Statute of MouopoliiiH, the Patents Acts, 18S3-88, 
and the Patents Hales, 1890, made hy tlio Board of 
Trade under statutory authority. L The present 
procedure to obtain a patent is as follows: An 
application signed hy the inventor himself, and 
accompanied by a ‘provisional specification/ in 
which the nature of bis invention is briefly and 
generally described, is lodged at the Patent OlHce. 
The application and specification are then referred 
by the eonipirollor-geiieral, who is the ollieial head 
of the department, to an examiner who ascertains 
ami reports to him whether (!) the nature of the 
invention has boon fairly described, (2) the impli¬ 
cation, specification, and drawings, if any, have 
been prepared in the presold lied manner, (3) the 
title selected by tho applicant ah flic icmtly indicates 
tlio subject-matter of the invention, anil (d) the 
.specification dons nob describe more than one in¬ 
vention. No preliminary examination as Lo Llio 
novelty of tlio invention w held. Tlio eonintmlior 
may, however, refuse to grant a patent for any 
invention of which the nso would, in Iris opinion, 
bo contrary to law or morality, ami from such 
refusal no appeal can he taken. If tho examiner 
report against the applicant on any of tho grounds 
mentioned above, the comptroller may require the 
ap plication, specification, or drawings to ho 
amended before lie proceeds with l.ho application. 
Against this decision fclm applicant limy appeal to 
the law officer, whose judgment is final. If, how- 
over, the examiner report in the aflirnuilivo upon 
each of the issues submitted to him, the application 
is accepted, Within nine months ~a period which 
the comptroller may on payment of tlm prescribed 
foe extend to ten mouths—from the dale of his 
application tho applicant must deposit at the 
Patent ODice a complr.tr specification,! particularly 
describing the nature of Lhe invention and the best 
method or carrying it mil. If the examiner report 
that the complete specification (1) does nut fairly 
describe lliu invention, (2) does not term mate with 
a distinct claim or cdainin, (3) claims more than 
one invention, or (-1} varies materially from tho 
provisional, tin' comptroller may refuse to accent 
it unless ami until it bus been a mend cm l to bis satis¬ 
faction. From such a refusal the applicant may 
appeal as before lo the law ollicer, wIioho decision 
is final. When tho eomnloiu specification has been 
accepted it is printed ami published, and the details 
of tlio applicant's invention are then for the first 
time thrown open to public inspection, The comp, 
broiler-general causes the fuel of Lhe acceptance 
to be advertised in the official journal of llio 
Patent Ollicc^and the patent is not granted until 
after the expiration of two months from Ibo date 
of such advertisement, At any time within that 


period any person ma 3 r oppose the grant on any 
one or more of the following grounds! (1) that 
Urn applicant had obtained fchn invention from 
tlio opponunt or from some poison of whom tlm 
opponent is the legal represent utivo ; (2) that tlm 
invention had been patented in this country on 
ait application of prior date ; (3} that the complete 
specification describes or claims nil invention other 
Ilian that described in the provisional, and tlmt 
such other invention forms the subject of an appli¬ 
cation made by tho opponent in tho interval be¬ 
tween the leaving of the provisional and tlm leaving 
of the complete specification. No other ground of 
opposition \h recognised. Tho opposition is heard 
amt determined by tlio coniptnilW-goncml, whoso 
decision may bo appealed against to the law oflieor, 
In Llio event of there being no opposition, or of tho 
opposition proving unsuccessful, llio patent is issued 
under tho seal of the Patent Ollioc and bears Min date 
of the original application. The term of the patent 
is fourteen years from its date. Tho grunt extends 
to the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man, but 
not to tlio Channel Islands or to any of Llm British 
possessions or colonies. Under tlm Act of 1383 
a patenL lapses at tlm end of four .years unless 
a certificate of renewal Ims been nbtiuneil on 
piiyincnL nf tlm prescribed foe. Tho luxes pay¬ 
able for keeping up a patent amount to £lfi(). 
The specification or drawings relating Ion patent 
may be amended hy leave of Urn comptroller- 
general after advertising and hearing any opposi¬ 
tion Lo the proposed amendment. No emend- 
incut will, however, Ik; sanctioned tlm oiled of 
which is materially to enlarge the scope of tlm 
invention original ly claimed. Tlm comptroller- 
general and probably tlm Master of Llio ltolls 
liavo power to correct merely clerical cirrnm. If a 
puLcnleo both fails to work Iris invention himself 
and refuses to permit other uoraoiih to do so, tlm 
Hoard of Trade may compel him to grant licenses 
upon reasonable Lor mu. 

Tho infringement nf a patent may ho restrained 
hy injunction, anil pmiistiud hy damages awarded 
in an action at law, A patent will ho ?'cvokcd 
— or, as it is termed in Scotland, reduced—it it 
is moved Lo tlio satisfaction of Lin' proper court 
In Inivo been obtained by fraud or LhIho suggestion 
on Mm part of llio patentee, or to luek the essential 
requisites of novelty and utility. 

A patentee is not eoinpellod lo murk articles 
Hindu according Lo his invention as ‘patented.’ 
But any person who represent that an article sold 
hy liiin iff patented, when in fad no patent has 
boon granted for tlm sumo, is liable mi summary 
conviction to a line not exceeding JCn. 

Prior lo 1835 the term of a patent could only be 
extended by a special net of parliament, (of, Edmunds 1 
Patents Jbv Inventions, pp, 373-37(1), But tlm 
frequency of applications fur statutory assistance 
.suggested tlm propriety of fmilling sonic general 
measure for the extension or prolongation of lutters- 
patonb* and Lord Brougham’s Act was passed with 
that view. Other enactments, nf which tlm 
interest is now childly hisLoric, followed ; ami 
section 125 of Llm Act of 1883 completed the legisla¬ 
tion upon this subject. The judicial conmiilltm nf 
the Privy-council Ims power to extend for a further 
period of seven, or in exceptional eases of fourteen, 
years the term of a patent which, although highly 
meritorious and useful, has not adequately ro- 
nmiiemfcucl the palentec, from ciremnslanccK be¬ 
yond Iris control, during tlm original term, ft is 
now tlm p me lice of tlm judicial committee to pro¬ 
long letters-patent by ordering a new grant Lo he 
made for Lhe extended term. 

Patent Agents ,--Before Ibo Patent Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, 18/52, only about 500 patents wore taken 
out annually in England, Tlm palont business of 
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the country would not, therefore, support a scptir- 
abo profession ; and the parliamentary reports of 
1S'20 mul 1851 throw a somewhat painful light on 
tlio proceedings of many of those persons who 
earned on the work of patent agents in connection 
with other callings. Under the Act of 1852, how* 
ever, Urn number of patents annually obtained 
greatly increased j foreigners ami British subjects 
abroad desired to patent their inventions more fre¬ 
quently than heforo, and consequently tho work of 
Lho patent agent became a distinct profession. On 
the 12-th of August 1882 an Institute of Patent 
Agents was incorporated under t-lie Com panics 
Acts, 1802 to 1880. Tim Patents Act, 1888 (sect. 1), 
created a Itegistei* of Patent Agents, on which 
every person who assumes the name of 'patent; 
agent 1 after July 1, 1880, numb bo enrolled under 
a penalty 110 L exceeding £20, The Register of 
Valent Agents Rules, issued hy thn Board of Trade, 
came into operation on 12th June 1880, and gave 
to the Institute of l’atonb Agents a practically 
complete control over the whole pi'ofGfrsion. A 
com muni cation to jl patent agent is not privileged 
from disclosure in a court of law, even although lie 
ho a solicitor. 

The Talent Office,— All tho formal, and much of 
the judicial, work connected with the grant of 
let tors-pate at for inventions is done at the Patent 
OHioo in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Bane, 
London. At tlm head of the wholo department is 
an ohicor called tho rwniptroljor-gonml, who is 
appointed by, and responsible to, tlio Board of 
Trade, and is assisted liy a stair of examiners, 
clerks, «&e. In addition to Ins formal and judicial 
duties relating to applications, tlio comptroller 
attends to lho Bogin tor of Patents, in which the 
names of pa Lon tees and notifications of all assign¬ 
ments and license* must lio entered, and prepares 
aii annual report as to the work' of the Patent 
Olllco, which in laid hofora both Houses of Farlia- 
nionl, The Intent Oflico contains n valuable free 
public library, which is ordinarily open from 10 
A,M. to 10 p.m., and in which nil the publications 
of the Patent Oflico—specifications, reports of cases, 
illustrated ollieial journals, Arc.—may bo consulted. 

Talents in tho United States .—Before the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence patents were occasionally 
issued by the colonial governments; ami the con¬ 
stitution of the United States expressly vested in 
congress powers ‘ to promote the progress of science 
and useful arls by securing for limited Limes to 
an thorn and inventors the exclusive ritiib to their 
respoebtva writings and discoveries.Tho congress 
of 1700 passed an act regulating the issue of patents 
for inventions, requiring bho would-be patcmlco lo 
petition the Secretary of Sfcuto, Lho Secretary of 
War, or tho Attorney-general \ with tlio approval 
of any two of these Lho description of the patent 
win certified by tho A Horney-general, and tho 
president directed the issuing of tho put or t. The I 
patent was recorded In tlio ollico of tho Secretary of 
State, and delivered to the patentee under the 
great seal of tho United State*. Under this law, 
which remained practically unchanged till 1S3G, 1 
patents were granted with lit tin examination, and 
the responsibility of deciding whether the patentee 
Imd made out his ease was left wholly to Die courts 
—a system found to ho inconvenient and unsatis- | 
factory for tlio interests of tlio public. On occasion 
of a lire at tlio Patent Ollico, when many of tho 
documents worn destroyed, congress repealed former 
acLs ami established a now system, which remains 
in forco till now, 'lho general principles of the 
law arc tho same as in England, bub the term for 
which pAfcnfcfl wo granted is seventeen yoars— 
longer than ol sew here. The Patent 0 flics is 

attached to tlio department of tho Secretary of 
tho Interior, The commissioner, assistant-com* 


mksioner, and three examincis-in-chief arc ap¬ 
pointed by the president, with tlio consent of the 
senate, The chief clerk, a staff at a hundred 
examiners (principal, iirsb assistants, second nssUt- 
ants, third ^ assistantsh draughtsmen, copyists, 
attendants, &o. are nominated by the commissioner 
of patents find approved by the Secretary of tiio 
Interior, The oliicc publishes pamphlets on The 
Talent Lav's and Laws relating to the Registration 
of Trade-marks and Labels, mid The Rules of Prac¬ 
tice in the United Stales Patent Office, which may 
bo hml oil application. But inventois arc recom¬ 
mended to secure the assistance of 8 patent lawyers/ 
who are a distinct branch of tlio legal profession. 
The minimum expense maybe staled at £G0; but 
dillicnlties and references to various authorities 
may greatly increase tlio tin Day. The number of 
patents issued in the United Stales greatly exceeds 
tlmb of any other country. In 18.37-48 the number 
was 5019; in 1847-50 it was 12,57$; in the decade 
1877-8G it was 1GI),478 ; in 1 lie century ending 10th 
April 1890 nearly 437,000 grants were made. 

The International Convent ion .—It has long been 
Lho desire of inventors and legislators to bring 
about an assimilation of tho patent laws of the 
world, As early as 1851 a .ho tie 1)7 called the 
‘Association of Patentees' included in their list 
of proposed reforms in the patent law 1 inter¬ 
national arrangements for a mutual recognition 
of the rights of inventors. 1 Adopting in substance 
Die views of Mir II. Bessemer, Sir William Arm¬ 
strong, and Mr C. \Y. Siemens, the Select Com¬ 
mittee of 1872 recommended that‘Her Majesty’s 
government be requested to inquire of foreign and 
colonial governments how far they are ready to 
concur in international arrangements 1 in relation 
to the proposed international patent law. In 
accordance with this recommendation Earl Kim¬ 
berley, then Colonial Secretary, directed the 
governors of the British colonies to ascertain tie 
stato of colonial opinion upon the subject. At the 
same time our representatives abroad were required 
by Lord Granville to prepare suet-iimb reports upon 
the patent laws of tlio countries to which they were 
severally accredited, ami these reports were pub¬ 
lished anil laid before parliament in 1873 (C—741). 
The inquiries thus hold Allowed that colonial and 
foreign ollicial opinion was in the main favourable 
to the proposed change, and also that, all dis r er- 
gencics notwithstanding* there existed in tho 
patent Jaws of the world ample materials out of 
which mi iiiternatioiiFil patent system might event¬ 
ually bo created, The International Congress at 
Vienna in 1873 and the Baris Congress, organised 
(luring tho Exhibition of 1878, earned the move- 
men b forward j and on 20bh March 18B3 an ‘ Inter¬ 
national Convention for the Protection of Indus¬ 
trial Property ’ was signed at Purls. The pleni¬ 
potentiaries of tho contracting parties exchanged 
ratifications on 0th June 1884, and Dm convention 
came into olfectivc operation a month'later. The 
original Dgimtories wore Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
Prance, Guatemala, Italy* Holland. Portugal, Sal¬ 
vador, Servia, and Switzerland. Tlio accession of 
Great Britain was delayed until special statutory 
power had been given to the crown to allow the 
ante-dating of patents granted under the con¬ 
vention. The adhesion of Great Britain to the 
convention took place oil 17th March 1884, and 
was formally accepted on the 2d of April following, 
Tho United States, Norway, Turkey, Tunis, New 
Zealand, and other countries have subsequently 
joined the International Union. Gcmmny is tho 
most important European state that still holds 
aloof. The principal changes introduced into oil? 
patent system by this important treaty are these: 
(1) Formerly il patentee could not import into 
some of the states now comprised in the union 
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articles manufactured according to his patent in 
this and oilier conn tries without forfeiture of Jiia 
rights, b'vco (mpovUttlun of wick avtidea without i 
the penalty of forfeiture is now allowed, (2) An 
applicant for a paLonb in any one of the contracting 
states may obtain protection for fclio same invention 
here at any Lime within sovon months from the 
date of his foreign application. The subsequent 
application is ante-dated to the date of the first 
uppliealimn, amt is consequently not* defeated by 
iirior publication or user in the protected interval. 
Tlio working of thin provision may ho best ex¬ 
plained by a simple illustration. A, a French in* 
von tor, applies for a patent in Pans on 1st Juno 
1800, Ah any time within sovon months from that 
date lie may apply to the Knglish Patent OJlieo lo 
protect the same invention which lie is patenting 
in France, and the English app/ivalion, anil the 
patent granted thereunder^ ure dated hack to the ist 
of June, The result is that A may, for almost 
seven months after his French application, publicly 
use his invention in Knglnml with perfect safety. 
No one can say that the patent subsequently 
granted to him is bad for want of novelty, because 
the palont ultimately boars the date of the lsl t of 
June, anil lbus protects the period during which 
lie was using the invention in Knglnml. 

In connection with the International Convention 
an international ollico or bureau hen been estab¬ 
lished at llci’iie in SwiUorhwd. 1 (h expenses arc 
defrayed by the governments of all the contracting 
states, and it publishes a monthly periodical 
entitled La ProprUte Intiuslricllc, ami dnvnlcd to 
the inlcnsBlH oi the union. The convention pro¬ 
vides for conferences lining hold successively in one 
of tlio contracting states by delegates from the said 
slates with a view Lo perfect the system of the 
union, Tlio first meeting took place? at Home in 
April and May 18H0, Tlio number of applications 
at the English Patent Dllico for prelection under 
the convention amounted to twenty-six in 1887 and 
to hovonty-ouc in 1888. 

In same countries, mu.»1i as the United Stales 
of America, the Futont Ollico inquires strictly into 
the novelty and utility of every invention sub¬ 
mitted Lo it for protection, hi others^ such as 
Franco and Turkey, there is no preliminary ex¬ 
amination as to novelty or utility. Indeed, in 
France the patentee, if lm refers lo his title at 
all, is obliged to add the words nans gamut to 
dn ffoiwcrmiwent or their initial letters, S.(hi).It. 
In most F.nvopean states a patentee is compelled 
be ‘work 1 his invention within a crrLiiin lime pre¬ 
scribed by law or limited in the grant; but this 
regulation or exploitation law, ns it is called,^ is 
usually enforced in casesof voluntary and unjustifi¬ 
able inaction alone, In the (hiked Stales dem'f/ns 
ave patent aide, wppiwcwUy mtW a vvnvr to Urn 
encourage merit of the decorative arts, In Switzer¬ 
land processes apparently cannot ho patented. 
Russian patent law imposes restrictions on the 
patenting of inventions or wav. 

Sec Caipnincl’s Patent Laics of the World (1885), with 
its published under the auspices of the 

Institute of Patent Agents; Lewi* Edmunds’ Lew of 
Pa ten in (181)0); Mb 0. Jlnhiinum’ii Law of Patuila (8 voln. 
18110); tlio Reports of the Vavii anion tary 0‘onimittocs 
(182li“87); fclto Reports of tlio Com mind onern of Patents 
(1852-S-]), ami by the Comptvollor-gi'iumd Hincc 1881. 
Seo nisi) Uoi’yiitoht, Monopoly, Tiudjs-mahks. 

1*11 lor, WaIiTKH, was born in bomb in, August 
4, 18N), and educated at King’s School, Canter¬ 
bury, and at Queen's College, Oxford, taking a 
classical second-class in 1802. Tie was elected Lo 
an open fellowship at llrasonosu; 1ms travelled in 
Italy, Franco, and Germany; mid, both by his 
subtle critical insight and the exquisite 11 nisi i of 
his style, lias earned liis rank among the best prose i- 
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writers of liis time. AVith a wise reticence lie Inis 
husbanded bis gift, lienee all his work maintains 
l,Utt Hiaue. UlgU level of excellence. liis hooks am 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance (18711), a 
series of essays on art and lot.Lens, oil such men 
as Leonardo, ‘Botticelli, Joachim dn 1 lei lay, and 
others, written in exquisitely modulated prose, 
with faint traces of a conscious daintiness, from 
which lie soon shook himself iron; JUtiriwt the 
Rpieumtn : his Sen mi ions and Ideas (2 veils. 1885), 
an imaginary biography of a young man brought 
up in Unman paganism, who passes through varied 
spiritual experiences, mucin ivlftrcnw Aurelius him¬ 
self, and at last, shortly before liis unexpected 
death, makes acquaintance with the mysterious 
now ea&Lcrn religion, yet without being profoundly 
influenced by it; Lnaginunj Portrait# ( 1887) of 
AVattoan, Douvh VAuxerrois, Sebastian van Mlorok, 
and Duke Carl, whose dream was f to bring Anollo 
with his lyio to Germany 1 half a century aL least 
before liis Lime; and A (ipreriuthns ( hSNi)), a volume 
of admirable criticism on Charles Lamb, Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge, RossollJ, Sir Thomas Hrowne, 
lllake, and on Stylo itself. 

riUer eiiliiS, AlAiuum Vkuj-uuh, a Roman 
historian, bom probably about It) lMf. Jle served 
under Tiberius as prefect or legate in Germany, 
runnonia, and DalmaLia, was quiyslor in 7 A.h., 
and prnTor in 15. Ife was alive in 80, and 
may nave perished the year after an a friend of 
SojamiH. Ilis 11 is tori tv Liomanw is a compendium 
of universal, but more particularly of Unman his¬ 
tory, in two books. The work', as wo have it, is 
not complete, tho beginning, and a portion follow¬ 
ing the 8th chapter, I wing wanting. Tlio work is 
slovenly and superficial, maned moreover by in¬ 
haled rhotoric as well as by ignorant errors, mid 
by fulnonia HaUeries of Cumr, Augustus, and 
Tiberius. The editio prince pa appeared at basal 
in 1520. Good editions are those of J, C. Orelli 
(1835), F. Kritz (1840-18), and C, llulm (1870). 

PntCl'C'l'OS were Hiimtl pieces of cmlnanre, 
now obsolete, worked on mvivnlH; most commonly 
used on lumrd ships, where they were mounted on 
tlio gunwale, and discharged showers of old nails, 
&c. into hostile boats. 

IPnUino, a town of Sicily, 11 miles N\Y, of 
Catania, at the southern huso of AT omit Fln/i. 
Pop. 15,280. 

rsiier-Nostcr (Lat., ‘Gnr Futlior’), called 
also The Lonn’s Fhavkr, w short form of pvaynr 
suggested or proscribed by onrLerd to his disci plus 
(Matt, vi, 0-18; Luke, xi! 2-4) as the model accord¬ 
ing to which, in eon trust with Um prayers of tho 
Pharisees, Lhuir petitions ought Lo lie framed. 
The Paler-Nosier has boon accepted ah, by excel- 
I Itww, llvi fovm of ChA*ihvn pmywr. H fuvmvd \m\ 
of all the ancient liturgies, usually in trod need with 
a preface, and said between the consecration of 
the elements and the communion, except the so* 
called Clementine liturgy, in which it does not 
nppear at all, and tins Abyssinian, in which it is 
said, as in LUc, FuglinU, after the cmnmunvm. 8t. 
Gregory iiimlly settled its place in tho limn an 
Mass, immediately after the Canon ami before 
tho f me Lion. W1 loro ns in the blast it was said 

by both priest and people, in the Homan use it 
\vas recited by tho priest alone. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trout enutulus a detailed ex¬ 
position and con i men I ary on it, and in all the 
services, not only of the Homan Missal, Jlrnviaiy, 
lliLiml, Processional, and Ordinal, hut in nil. Urn 
occasional services prescribed from lime .to tiine, 
it i* invariably inLroibleed. In tho Afuss il is said 
aloud, but in the lUv.viavy auercitly, or with at 
most the first and concluding words said audibly. 
In the Thmry of tlio Virgin Alary il is combined 
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'vviLJi tho Itttil Mary (whence tho larger beads of 
tho ' Rosary ’ ni’o sometimes called Pcttar^Noslcrs ), 
and perhaps tho mont usual of tlieshorfcov devotions 
among Human Catholics is the reoitubion of the 
4 Pater/ with ono or more 4 Avo Marins/ conclutl- 
ing with the Roxology, The Palcr-Nostor as 
commonly uhihI by Protestants concludes with the 
elmiso, 'for Thine is blio kingdom, the power, and 
the glory for aver for, for ever and ever]. Amen,’ 
but this is wanting in the most ancient niitimriticssr. 
This embolism or intercalated prayer occurs in all 
the liturgies, Homan, Momvabia, Gnlliciui, Greek, 
Coptic, and Armenian, Of the two gospels—that 
nf Matthew and that of Luke—in which the prayer 
i* contained, that of Luke has not this ctonse ; and 
oven in Iho gospel of Matthew it is found only in 
Hid lnlor MSS. % in which it cannot be doubted 
that it is a modorn interpolation. It was retained, 
however, in Luther's German translation, in the 
Pmyer*book (original) version, and in the English 
authorised version. In tho revised version it is 
omitted both in Matthew and Luke ; in Luke, 

1 which art in heaven/ the whole of the third peti¬ 
tion, ami 1 deliver ns from evil' are relegated to 
Iho margin; and in Matthew, ‘deliver us from evil' 
is properly rendered ‘deliver us from the evil one.' 

Many polyglot collection!! of tho Patcr-No star have 
loon published from tho lGfcli oontury downwards, the 
most l’omnrhahlo of whioh tuo tlioso of John Chamber' 
liiync in 150 languages (1715), of Conml Gosnur in '200 
(1718), and that of Pftdro Norm in 397 11787), There 
nvo oppositions of the Lord's Prayer by Origon, Cluys- 
cmfcom, Gregory Nysaa, Cyprian, Tmtlior, Leighton, and 
Tholuolc. 8c u iMi»kcs Mmgulioufcli, The Lord's 1'rayer no 
Adaptation of Minting fewii ?A Petitions (Loud, 187(J). 

Paterson, capital of Passaic county, New 
Joj'soy, is on the Lbissaic lUvor (which lime lias a 
liorpQlidioular full of 50 foot), and on the Morris 
Canal (connecting it with the Delaware River), 15 
milcfi by rail N\V» of Now York City. It contains 
several locomotive-works, an iron-forge and rolling- 
mill, and mimcnms mftinifnctovics of cotton, paper, 
and linen and woollen goods, &c.; hut childly it is 
famous for its si Hof acton os. These considerably 
exceed 100 in munbor, and have made Paterson 
‘the Lynns of America/ Pop, (1870) 33,579; 
<1880)51,031 ; (1885) (13,273. 

PillCL'SOlh Rmn-JUT, 1 Oltl Mortality/ was 
horn near Hawick in 1712 or 1715, and flermi 
his apprenticeship as a stone-mason to an elder 
brother near Loclniwthon, lie married eoon after 
17-10, and, renting a ipiarry for himself, took to 
carrying graves ton Ci!j into Galloway. Liom about 
1758 ho neglected to return to Ins wife and five 
children, and for upwards of forty years devoted 
himself to tho task of repairing or erecting head* 
atones to Oovouanting martyrs, wherovorsuch had 
boon lmriud. So Joseph Train wrote to Scott, who 
tells how about 1800 lio himself met ‘Old Mortal* 
ity* at Jhmuollar, engaged ‘in the usual business 

his j>ilgrimago/ Prom the old niiiu s son, how¬ 
ever, Train got a (Ulleroiib story, without a Innt of 
Ciimeroiiian zeal. Paterson died at Dankeml, 20tli 
January 1801, and was buried at Cacvlavcrnck, 
where a monument was erccLed to him by tho Messrs 
Black in 1809. 

Bco tho Introduction (1830) to 0M.il/ortaii7tf, and Dr 
CViMvfurd Talk Tinnifiijo ^ DruMhinny (Jdstlc (twl the 
Ihntffltw* (DmufriuH, 1870). 

Paterson, William, tho greatest commercial 
utihciner of the 17tli century, was, like Law*. a 
Scotchman, and was born at Skipinivu farm m im- 
wald parish, Dumfriesshire, in April l(m His early 
[•areor is obscure, but it appears that ho carried a 
puck through England, settled some time at mmol, 
next lived in tho Bahamas, whether as preacher or 
buccaneer and here matured Ids famous Darien 
Scheme. Returning to Europe, ho promoted ins 


scheme in London, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and 
Berlin, made a fortune by commerce in London, 
founded tho Hampstead \Vatnr Company in 1090, 
and projected the Bunk of England, and was one 
r>f its liisfc directors in 1GJJJ. Palcivtwi next went 
to Edinburgh, ami soon talked Dig whole nation 
into his Darien Hchcme. He sailed with the expedi¬ 
tion in a private capacity, shared all its troubles, 
and relumed with Us survivor* a broken man, in 
December 1 IJilD. Hitt his finely remained un abated. 
When in 170J William revoked to carry the contest 
with Louis XIV. into the heart of Spanish America, 
Paterson was taken into the king's confidence, and 
hut for his death might have scon his dreams of 
Darien realised, lie had it considerable share in 
promoting the union of Scotland with England, 
and was elected to the first united parliament by 
Iho Dumfries burghs, By a special net of parlia¬ 
ment in 171 o, lie was awarded £18,241 as indemnity 
for iiis losses by the Darien Scheme; but he did 
nob live long to enjoy it, for he died on 2‘2d January 
1719, Paterson was no mure dreamer, but a far- 
seeing financier, and a free-trader before free-trade 
times, 

See DAMES Scheme; tho Life of FaUraon, by 8. 
Bam lister (1858), editor- of his Wc?-k% (3 veils. 1859); 
Mid W, Pagan's JHrlhplacc and Parentage of IF. Pater - 
son (Etlin. 1805). 

PlitliflllS. See A fgjiaNIktan. 


Putliolo&y (from the Or, i)athos t 1 disease, 1 
and logos t ‘a* discourse 1 ) is tlm-b department of 
medicine which treats of the doctrine of diseases, 
their nature, causes, symptoms, and progress. 
General pathology deals with disease or morbid 
processes in general, and special pathology with 
particular diseases. Pathology is also divided into 
Internal and external, anil into medical and surgi¬ 
cal. Pathology may be treated ns fulling into the 
departments of nosology, (etiology, morbid anat¬ 
omy or pathological anatomy, symptomatology, 
ana therapeutics, H u moral pathology was based 
Dii the theory that all discuses were due to the 
disordered condition of the liiiimuirs ami Hindu of 
the body. Cellular pathology, as&oeiated with tho 
name of Virchow, gives nioiiiinonco to the action 
of cells in the healthy and diseracd functions of the 
body, See As atomy, Diseask, Medicine, Piivsi- 
OLOOY, and the articles on the several diseases in 
Lius work ; also works on pathology by Wilks and 
Mon on (1875), Wagner (Eng. tmna. 1876), Coats 
(1883), Del alt eld nml Pmddwi (New iork, 1885), 
Coi nil and Ranvior (tmns, l8S(i), Woodliead (1885), 
Ziegler (trans. 1883-86), Puvue (1888), Hamilton 
(1889), liiudJlcLseh (trims. 1885), SulUm (1886). 

Patiala, a native state in tho Punjab, India, 
partly in tho plain south nf the Sutlej, partly 
amongst tho liills near Simla. Pop. {1881) 1 ,413 k, 433; 
area, 5887 wj. m. The capif-ftl, also cubed Patiala, 
has a pop. or 53,(129. 

ratklll' Sue ClIAItLES XII. 

Patmore, Covkntily ICeaksky Deiguton, 
luiot, wfts born at Wood lord in Essex, July 93, 
1823, the son of P. CL Patmore, author of Literary 
Hvninismms, He published a volume of Poem 
in 1844, and three years later joined the staff of 
librarians in the British Museum, where he re- 
remnined till J8I3B, when he purchased n, small 
estate in Sussex. Soon after he settled ut, Hast¬ 
ings, where lie lmilb a large (bifcliolic church. His 
second volume of poums, Tamrton Church-tower, 
&c. (1853), prepared the way for his greatest 
work, The Angel in the Jlonns, nil cJalomto, 
extuiLifce, and sincere poein of love from the 
domestic side, which has hacl a great popularity, 
but not beyond desorts, lb consists of four 
Win. Ml included under the general title for the 
drat (iurn in the edition of 3866; Jhe JfftyofhdL 
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(ISoi), The Espousals (1850), Faithful for liver 
il8G0), and The Vidor id of Lave (1863). A care¬ 
fully revised edition of this poem was issued in 
his collected ])om»K (1878 aiul 1886), preceded by 
an essay on Eiujlhh Metrical Line, and inehuliiig 
also The Unknown Pros, and other Odea, published 
in 1877. Patmore edited the anthology entitled 
The Children's Garland (18(32), tho Autobiography 
of Harry Cornwall (1877), and tho posthumous 
poems of liis son, Homy Patmore (1884). lluri - 
Icqium Amttntis, a selection from his poeniB, was 
edited by Lb GaYmMr in 1898, 

Patinos, a rocky and barren island, of most 
irregular outline, in the vKgoan >Sea, one of the 
fipomdos, lies to tho south of Samos, anil is now 
culled Vatiiui. Area, HI sci. in. it is cele¬ 
brated as tlm place lo which tho apostle John 
was exiled ; in a cave hero, it is Haul, bo saw 
the visions recorded in Llio Ilonk of Rovulalion. 
On tho top of a liioimlnin stands the famous 
monastery of ‘John the Divine, 1 built in 1088. 
Thu island is under Turkish rule, bub is inhabited 
by about 4000 Creeks, mostly sponge-Ushers. See 
Tozor, Islands of the ACijettn. (1800); and tho 
Marquis of Bute in the Scottish A’m'rw, v. 108. 

Pit tun, called also Akjmaiiah, a city of llengal, 
140 miles E. of Ronares Ivy mil, extends <J miles 
along the Ganges mid 2 miles hack from the river; 
but tho streets are narrow and crooked, and the 
houses mostly mean in appearance. Apart from tho 
Gold or government granary (1780), the government 
opium-factories, Patna College, llio shrine of Shah 
Arziini, him mosque of Slier Siiitli, a Roman Gatliolic 
church, and a Mohammedan college, there arc no 
buildings of moment. Tts railway coiiiniunicatiou, 
and its central position at Llio junction of three 
grout rivers, the Son, the <tanriuk, and Lhc Ganges, 
avenues for the bmllie of the North-west Provinces, 
render Patna of grunt importance as a commercial 
centre. The chief imports arc cotton goods, oil¬ 
seeds,‘salt, sugar, wheat, and other cereals; they 
reach an animal value of nearly 4 million sterling. 
Thu exports, principally oil-.seeds and salt, with 
cotton, spices, English piece-goods, cocoa-nuts, and 
tobacco, exceed (>J million sterling in value. Patna, 
under its early lmmo of FaialipHtra^ is supposed Lo 
have been founded about 000 n.e. It was visited 
by Megan!hones, tlm Greek historian, about 300 n.c., 
and milled PnUUolUva by lum, In modern limes 
Patna in notable ilk Mir scene of a mass [Lore of 
British prisoners by Mir Kasim in 1708, which led 
to war ami annexation by the linglisli, and for tbo 
mutiny at Dimipur, the military station of Patna, 
in 1857. Patna ranks as tho seventh city of India 
ill point of papulation; pop. (1872) 158,000; (1881) 
170,051.—The dislrid Inis an aim of 2070 wp in,, 
and a pop. (1881) of 1,750,850; the dims ton, an 
area of 23,712(1 sip m., and a pop. of 15,008,0bl. 

P lit IKI« a native state of the Cm it ml Provinces, 
India; area, 21100 wj. in.; pop. (1881) 257,050. Jb 
lias been under the management of a llrilish politi¬ 
cal agent since 1871. Pufcna, (.lie chief town, lias a 
pop. o f 2058. 

Patois, the French term for dialects of a lan¬ 
guage spoken especially by llio uneducated. See 
l)i.U,is<T, 

Pa toil, John GiiksuN, mission ary to Mm New 
Hebrides, the son of a sbocking-makor, was bom 
in tlm parish of Kirkmiihwy Thimfriessliiro, 2JLli 
May 1821. After some experience in Glasgow City 
Mission, lie olVcved his svMviv.es for the foreign mis¬ 
sion field in connection with llio Reformed Presby¬ 
terian Church, mid on his ordination he settled 
down towards the end of 1858 amongst tho can¬ 
nibal natives of Tamm. Ilero ho laboured amidst 
trials and iLiflienltios till 18112, when ho was forced 
to leave, owing to the hostility of the natives. 
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For the next twenty years his work wun on the 
neighbouring island of Aniw.i, the whole popula¬ 
tion of which became Christian, Hath by voice 
and pen lie afterwards attracted public attention 
and sympathy towards this liohl of mission labour; 
and Ms hrotlmr published anil edited his graphic 
and thrilling missionary narratives, 1st and 2d 
scries (1800). In 1891 he was made a D.lJ. of 
Edinburgh. 

Patou, Wilt Nmsii, painter, was bum in Dun¬ 
fermline, 1 HLh December 1821, and studied Ini' 
a lime at the Royal Academy, London, Ills 
cartoon sketch, ‘The Spirit of Religion,’ gained 
one of the three premiums at the Westminster Hall 
competition in 1H-15. Two years thereafter bis oil- 
picture of * Christ bearing the Gross ’ and his 
‘Reconciliation of 0heron and Titaniu’ jointly 
gained the prize of £301). The hitler and i(s emu* 
pammi-pivUiro, the ‘Quarrel ciC O heron. midTUauiii,’ 
am now in tiio National Gallery at Fdiuburgli. 

1 Dante Meditating the Episode of Francesca 1 was 
exhibited in Edinburgh in 1852; blm 4 Dead Riuly’ 
in 18f>‘J; and ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure’ in 1855. 
Scenes from fairyland and from ancient legend, 
and religions and mystical ul luxury, pain Led with 
grace, tenderness, and something of over inline- 
man L, lmvo made his work familiar, and have boon 
often engraved, Among Ids other pictures am 
‘ Homo from the Crimea ;’ 4 In Memorialn, J a scene 
from the Indian Mutiny; a scries of six picture- 
illustrations of the ‘Dowiu Dons o’ Yarrow;' 
♦Luther at Erfurt;’ ‘The Fairy Raid;’ ‘Faith 
ami Reason ‘Gcthseuuiue;* ‘Christ and Mary nt 
Urn Sepulchre;’ ‘ Tho Man of SomnvHj' ‘ Miuk 
J anna Vitm; 1 ‘Tho Spirit of Twilight;’ ‘Thy 
Will ho Done ’ (1879); 1 Reati Mundo Gordo ’ (1801), 
&c- Ho has illustrated Aytoun’s Lays of the 
Switiith Cavaliers, and in 18U4 he executed twenty 
illustrations of llm Amdvnt Mariner, lie is an 
U.S.A., was appointed Qiicon's Liimim* for Scotland 
in 18(15, received tho honour of knighthood in IH(j 7, 
and in 187U was made an LH). of Edinburgh, 
lie has published t>vo volumes of poems, 

0“; liras, or Patha, a fortilied seaport town 
and the mosb iniimrtiint in Lho west of Greece, 
eliinhs up a hillside and spreads out at iis foot oil 
Llm custom shore of the Gulf of Patras, by rail .81 
miles W. by N. of Corinth and 187 W. liy N. of 
Athens. It, is a handsome city, having been almost 
ontirely rebuilt after Llio ravages id' the war of 
lihuration (1821). ft is defended by a citadel, is 
Hio M‘iit of iin archbishop, mid has n spacious now 
harbour (1880) protected by u mole. It ships great 
q min Lilies of cumins, ehielly to Great Ihilain and 
France, the former taking from 5(1,000 (o 00,000 
ami the latter from 18,000 to 08,000 tons annually. 
Resides cununls, olive-oil, wine, valoniu, <Sre. uie 
exported. The imports embrace ehielly woollen 
mid cotton goods, iron, machinery, coaf. Riilmli 
shins import goods to llio animal value of £210,400, 
amt nirrv awa\ exports to A* 1,173,090. l»on. (1870)' 
25,401 ; (1880) 4-1,070. Ptdrw is llm only one nl 
tlx; 4 twelve cities’of Aelmia which still exists n-». 
a town; but mont- of its relics have been swciit 
away ( by eartliqiinke (551, IK20) and siege (hy the 
Hjimiiards in 1532 and 1595, by tlic KuigliU of 
St John in 1003, and liy the Greeks, 1822-28). It 
wan an early seal of Ghrislianity, having an nreli- 
hisliop before 317. 

ratria Poieslns. See Famii.v, Paricnt 

AN II GlIlUl. 

Patrinrcll {Or. patriarch vs, ‘llm head of it 
triho’) is tlm name given Lo the heads of the 
families in the antediluvian period of SoripLuro 
history, amt is still more familiar as tlm designa¬ 
tion in Jewish history of the Miron p region born of 
the Jewish people, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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Ij] the brier hisloiy of the Jews, too, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Greek name mw 
used to designate the heads of tho college wliicli 
wan regimlod im a continuation of the old San¬ 
hedrim ; olio of whom, tho patriarch of the west, 
resided at Tiboviaa* in Galileo, and the ether, the 
patriarch of the Eastern Jews, afc Babylon. Tire 
patriarch of Tiberias was also regarded by the 
lioman imperial government as municipal head 
of tho Jam of Palestine. Tim most familiar use 
of tho word, however, Is in the history of the 
(J Illinium elm roll, Jl is the iiamo given to the 
Iwalnipa of certain great metropolitan secs who 
not only held rank hoynnd other metropolitans, 
hub also enjoyed a jurisdiction over all the metro¬ 
politans included in their district almost identical 
with that of the metropolitan in his own province, 
It is cor tain that the name and the oilicc wove both 
recognised before the Council of Nice, at which 
time, as wo learn from the sixth canon, the patri¬ 
archal sees, acknowledged hy 'ancient custom, 1 
worn three in number, Homo, Antioch, and Alex¬ 
andria. After tho translation of tlio seat of empire 
to Byzantium, thenceforward called Constantinople, 
that Ben, originally subject to the metropolitan of 
Jlevftoleu, obtained metropolitan and afterwards 
patriarchal rank, and oven Inally established a 
precedency over the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Alexandria, being second only to Rome, The con¬ 
tests between tho patriarchs of Home and Constan¬ 
tinople were among the chief causes of the Greek 
Hull tain. To these four patriarchates was added n 
fifth in tho year 451* that of Jerusalem, which was* 
formed out of Iho ancient patriarchate of Antioch. 
Tho limits of theso live patriarchates can only he 
loosely assigned. After the Greek Schism, and 
mvtionlarly after tho establishment of tho Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, Latin pielaLes were ap^ 
loinled with tho title and rank of patriarch in the 
our groat Pastern aeon resident at Home] in 1847 
Him Latin patriiivcli took nil bin residence in Joru- 
salon t, Tho Catholic Ch«inn atari recognises A laron- 
ite, Melchitu, and Syrian patriarchs or Antioch, an 
Arnumiaii niilimreli of Cilicia, and a Clmlduic patri¬ 
arch of Babylon. There are also minor patriarchs 
of Venice* of Spain, and of tho Indies. For the 
paliLiuclm of the Orthodox Eastern Church, see 
UiiuKK Ciumcu. 

Patrician ( T jftt. putrid ns, from mter, ‘father’), 
a name given to the members of (toman gentes of 
whom the populns limnunw originally consisted, 
and to their descendants hy hlood muL adoption, 
(hi the establishment of the plebeians as a distinct 
oilier, sharing certain rights with tho patricians, 
llio patriciate became an aristocracy of birth, in the 
exclusive possession of a number of important 
privileges. A long struggle between the two 
orders ended in tho attainment hy tho plebeians 
of a political equality, and tho establishment of a 
new aristocracy of whiles based on wealth and 
ollioo (see NouiIiItv, Komi:). Under Constantine 
the dignity of jmtritiiun became a personal title; 
not hereditary, hub conferring very high honour 
and certain privileges. Tho popes in after times 
conferred the same title on eminent persons and 
princes; and else where also the title of patrician 
was bestowal on distinguished subjects. 

Patrick, St., a distinguished missionary of the 
5th century, commonly known os the Apostle of 
Ireland, There is soino uncertainty as to the date 
and placio of hta birth. Ills birth is assigned lo 
Llio year 872 by Ltasher (Ewl. Brit* Autiq.y in 
vh pp, 375-380, with which compares WU, Stokes's 
Introduction to Tripartite Life of SI Put ride t 
p, cxxxvii. , Holla aeries, Loud. 1887). Of the 
place* it U only known for certain, from his own 
Confession, Hint his father had a small farm near 
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Hannavem Pahernnc; and in one of the ancient 
lives lie is said to have been born at Nemtliur. 
Arguing on these data, together with other cob 
la to ml indications, some writers assign his birth¬ 
place to the present lloulogne-sur-Mer; others to a 
place on the estuary of the Clyde (called from him 
Kilpatrick) near Humbarton. His father, as he 
himself tells, was a deacon named Calpmnius, and 
[ his grandfather, Potitus, a priest; his mother, 
according to the ancient biographer, was named 
Conches or (Jo noli ossa* and was a sister of St Martin 
of Tours. Patrick’s original Col tic name is said to 
Jmvo been Sue cat, Patricias being his Latin desig¬ 
nation, In his sixteenth year he was semi, while at 
his father’s farm of Bnnnavem Tabemirc, by a hand 
of pirates* and with a mini her of others was earned 
to Ireland and sold to a petty chief, in whose service 
1m remained for six year*. This chief’s name was 
iMiluic or Milchu. lie lived in the valley of the 
Braid near Blemish Mountain, just outside the 
town of limuglislmne, in tlio centre of the County 
Antrim* where a town-land called Bally-fig- 
patrick (‘the town of Patrick’s hollow’) btilt pre¬ 
serves the memory of his residence. This district 
of Antrim was then famous for its piratical expedi¬ 
tions into Britain, as tho vast finds of Roman coins 
nil along the Antrim coast as far ns Coleraine 
(imply prove.. After six years Patrick succeeded 
in cHecfing his escape, and* probably after a second 
captivity, went to France, where he became a 
monk, iiivst at Tours and afterwards in the cele¬ 
brated monastery uf Lcrius, which was then the 
vesidcnco of John Caspian, tho admirer of Egyptian 
inoiiasticisin, and of vast numbers of Egyptian 
monks j hence tho numerous points of contact with 
Egyptian customs which have been noticed in Die 
ancient Irish Chinch (see Ireland, Yol. VI. p. 21 (J, 
G. T, Stokes's Celtic Church t p. 188, and Hu tier’s 
Coptic Churches, passim). In tho year 432 lie 
went as a missionaiy to Ireland when sixty years 
of a^o, after he had been ordain eel by an unknown 
Gallic bishop named Matorix or Amtari.v, or else 
hy Germ anus of Auxerre; Pall ml ins, wlio had been 
sent by Pope Ctdcstino as missionary to that country 
a short timo befote* having died. He seems to 
huve been made a bishop in his forty-fifth year, 

The leading facts of Patrick's life in Ireland as 
they are collected nut of the various documents are 
tlicftc. lie sailed from Franco to Wales or Ireland, 
The V r etah claim that he landed in "Wales before 
ho went to Ireland (see Giraldus Cnmbvehsis* ili. 
370, Holla series). The communication, however, 
between Wales and the east coast of Ireland has 
boon very frequent from the earliest ages. lie first 
landed ns a missionary in Ireland at the town of 
Wicklow at the mouth of tho river Vartry; thence 
lie sailed north to convert his old master Rlilclm, 
who destroyed himself at his approach, Milchu \yns 
a chief of Northern Dalriada* ft district winch 
extended from tho middle of Antrim to Ncwry. In 
the County Down, in the south of the same Hnlriiulti, 
lio converted another oliicf named Dicliu, who 
lies to wed upon him the first Christian church that 
hi Patrick possessed, It was called Sabhall (f>aul) 
or f ihc barn,’ and it is still a church called by exactly 
the same name. 81 Patrick then set out to Tara in 
the County Mouth, which was at that period the 
central point of meeting far all tliD tribes of Ireland. 
There be preached to the king of Tara* Laoghaire, 
or Leary (ms tho name should be pronounced), where 
Patrick is said to have used the shamrock to illus¬ 
trate the 1 1octrine of tho Trinity; this is* however, 
a mei-Q modern legend. Thence he proceeded to 
Connaught, ns far as Crouch-Patrick in Mam to 
Ulster, and as far as Cashel in the south, wo can 
trace Iris footsteps in all these directions by tho 
topography of the country ruj well as hy tho docu- 
ine?jts which arc ex tan L His mission was eminently 
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Huocowifiil. IIo ndopled (Jig uxpediont of tuldross- 
in" himself lirst to the ohiefn, mid of improving, 
as far as possible, the Kpirit of clanship ami other 
oxisting usages of blio Irish for the fuvtlieraucn of 
lii.s preaching $ nor can it ho doubted that he luid 
much success in Christianising the ancient Irish 
system of belief and of practice, According to the 
accounts of his Irish biographers, ho founded .‘105 
churches and baptised with his own hand 12,000 
persons. He is said also to have consecrated *150 
bishops, ordained a vttsL number of priests, and Lo 
have biassed vary many monks and nuns. After 
he hail boon Home twenty years engaged in his 
missionary enterprise, ho is said to Imvo fixed his 
see at Armagh about tlie year 151, whore ho hold 
probably more than one synod, the decrees of which 
have been n subject of mioh controversy, ( He died 
at Saul, tho spot which Dichu had given him on Ins 
lirsfc arrival, aiul was buried at Downpatrick, whore 
his relics were preserved down to the period of the 
Reformation. The place is still venerated by the 
people. The dale of his death is much disputed, 
the Hull nudists placing it in 460, while Ussher holds 
it to have been 493. Dr Todd inclines strongly to 
the l at tor opinion, in which case Patrick’s ago 
would have been <piile 120. The mil y cortaiuly 
antliuntie literary remains of Sb Patrick nro his 
‘ Confession 1 and a letter, both of very rude Latin- 
ily, but of much historical interest, Tho letter is 
addressed Lo (Joroticms by some supposed to havo 
been a Welsh chieftain named Cam.Joe (from whom 
Cardigan is named), by others regarded as a pirate 
chief from near Dumbarton f\Y. Stokes’s Tripartite 
Life of tit Pair ink i Inbred, p, c.), who had made n 
descent on the Irish coast, and slain or carried off, 
with ciro unis tan ces of great cruelty, a number <if 
the Irish, many of whom wero neophytes. These, 
with Homo other remains ascribed to him, as also 
decrees of synods, woro published in Wilkins* 
Concilia, and separately by Ware, Opuseula ti. 
Putritii (.HHM), The Rook of Armagh is in MS. in 
Trinity College, Dublin, dating from the 8LEi 
century. The copy in it of St Patrick’s Confession 
claims to have been made from 8b Patvick’s auto* 
graph, [for this MS., see Stokes's Celtic Church . 

A good bKogrnphy of Sfc Patriok is llmfc of tho ltav. 
J. H. Todd (Dublin, 181W); a more recent one is by 
E, J. Ha well {J30U). Tho host mid latent edition of nil 
tho documents concerning 8fc Patrick in Dr Whitley 
iSbokca’a two vols, in tlio Polls aorioa (18H7) ntylari tho 
Tripartite Life of tit Patrick, whova ovory fragment 
loanng upon hU history 1ms boon industriously gathered 
mid critically estimated. Dr Whitley H token lias thorn 
printed the documents from tlitf Hook of Ariiiiigli which 
are tho earliest autlumtio notices of tlio Huint, and the 
foundation upon which all later lives linvo been built. 

Patrick, Simux, a learned English divine, 
born at (Ininuburougli in Lincolnshire, .Sth ►Septem¬ 
ber 102(1, was educated nb Queen's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and was successively rector of St Paul's, 
CovQiib Garden (1002), whore ho laboured heroically 
through the horrors of the Grout Plague, Dean (if 
Polorbimmgh (1078), IUflliof) of Chichester ( 1089) 
and of ISly (1091). IEo died May 31, 1707, A 
theologian no less devout Lluin erudite, an ecclesi¬ 
astic of wide sympathies and largo sagacity, he 
established a solid reputation by bis excellent 
sermons, of wliieh may lie selected for special men¬ 
tion that preached at tlio funeral of John Hmilh of 
Cambridge, printed with Smith’s tided Discourses; 
Jiis admirable if sometimes prolix devotional and 
expository treabises, some of which are still read ; 
ami his sound and frequently reprinted paraphrases 
and eoinnuuifcarios on the historical and poetical 
books of Scripture from Genesis to Gant felon (10 
vols. lGfl.1-1710), Of the expository works may here 
merely ho named A Brief Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, The Parable 


of the Pilgrims , The Heart's Ease, The Christian 
tiaa'ijitx, Advice to a Friend, The Devout Christian 
Instructed, and Jesus and the llcsur recti on J ustijicd. 
His Autobiotpwphy was final printed at Oxford In 
1831), and is included in the complete Oxford 
Clarendon Press edition of liis works, edited by the 
Rev. Alexander Taylor (9 vols. 1858). 

Patrick, Tine Most Illustrious Oiidjsu 
of ST., a national order of knighthood for 
Ireland, established by George III. on tho fibli of 
February 1783, and enlarged in 1833. It now 
consists of tho Sovereign, the Grand-in ah tor 
(the lord-lion tenant of Ireland for tho lime being), 
and twonty- 
two Knights. 

Tlio Collar of the 
order (of gold) 
is composed of 
roses alternating 
with harps, tied 
together with a 
knob of gold, 
the roses being 
enamelled nllor- 
mitcly white 
within red, and 
red within white; 
and in the centre 
is an imperial 
crown surmount¬ 
ing a lmrp of 
gold, from which 
tho badge is sus¬ 
pended. The 
Badge or Jewel 
is of gold, and 
oval \ Hunwind¬ 
ing it is a wreath 
of sh mimic k 

proper on a gold 
held ; within this 
is a band of 
sky-hi ne enamel 
(barged with the Order of Kb Patrick 

motto of the 

order, Qui.s Hkpauamt mikwlxxxhi., in gold 
letters; and within this bund a sal the gules (tho 
cross of St lb i brick), sun noun ted by a si nun rock or 
Lrefoil slipped vert, having on each of its loaves an 
impuvial crown or. The hold of Urn cross iw either 
argent or pierced mid loft open. A sky-Mue 
llihhon, worn over tho right shoulder, sustain^ the 
badge when the collar m not worn. The Shir, 
worn on tho loft side, differs from |.ho badge only 
in being circular in place of oval, and in substitut¬ 
ing for the exterior wvmilb of Hhivmvockft eight rays 
of silver, four of which are larger than the other 
four. The order is indicated by the initials K,l\ 

l 1 atrip ass inikS (bat. pater, Gather,’ and 
pass us, 1 sullhred'), a name given |o one of the 
earliest classes of anti-Tun Italian soclarics (2d 
century), who, in maintaining the oneness of the 
Godhead, wore said by their enemies to believe that, 
ns it was Luio Lo say that Jesus, in whom dwelt 
the Logos, or the Son, suffered, there fore it Would 
l>e true bo my that tho Father hii fibred. Their 
principles are in tho main the same with those of 
the ttaholluins (rpv,). 

Patristic Literature, See Fathers up 
THE Gnmteir, and soparato articles. 

Pm troeliis. See Acjjii i. i,ks. 

Patron (bat, patromts, from pater, ‘father’), 
among tlio Romans originally signified a citizen 
who had dependents, who wore called el ini is, 
attached to him. He foro the time of the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables, tho most fmpumt use of the 
torni patronus was in opposition lo libertm, these 
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frmu UionuimuniUor of slaves continued to okt, h« f™ SiLW * ^ 


ness prevented her from an 


—Her cider 
n 18-10, was 
slight lame- 


oertisioiiH to assist llio patron with money, as by ^ * < ,r * s “I™* imt .brought up mostly 

paying llio costs of his nuil«, conlribulini to the ft Hauxivcll, of which parish his father had 

inarriugo portions of his (laughtern, and defraying J^wi. 10 * 1 f Ctor * 1 ’? e ! f st °{ fcwolve diildreii, 

m part the expenses inclined in the discharge of n! ™ e daiightow, he grew up amid 

public functions (sco As the natron was in Y<)1 ' S , , 1Ve 1]1001 ^ With a close knowledge of 

Lhr habit of appearing in support? L^ cliVn e in ?f ture a } ? y « ° V *hicE in 

courts of jnstiio, thei» ft? ,T ff S n of jT 01 ' Cf l till 

eoiii'fio of time the signification of advocate or * V c ^ ueatGt l nt home until lie 

legal advisor ami defender, tho client being the «i V°i fl ®r f ri t ( ^ foi 'd il! 18 3?. A fhy 

r ,uiy dufouded. Pulron iu after times became a 2 ‘ 


imn7,m3^U«a",f ove y3ec r om“u 1 ^ Wi° f P oblic «■*“> Iife ’ 

promoter of tlto interests of another ami tl c ' T, 0 !' ln #« an under- 

B-jjaMWefs 

Thu term Patron lias also been applied to those ?!"n “ ifiTw “nXr afl' y""’ 1 ’ 1 

who endowed or supported churches mnl convents ^dlnge m 18311. Uncloi tic dun mi ant in line nee 

The question of Jcetedoltieal U» llS'Tw“V* 1 !? ^ of 

®inAr'lvo'wsov ^^,, 0 ;,*^^^ ^ 

Mam (Cinn.cn or), Statb CraW ' ft* 

PnttcrHon-liolliiimrtc* Sue Bonapahtk, master into the fold of Home, beingktved ouly, as 
Vol. II- V 28th lie himself explains, by Mb habits of study and a 

Pattcsoii, John Colkuidcji*, bho martyr- slowness to act. . t Fortunately we 

bishop, was born in London on 1st April 1827, the h l LV< 5 ltl * 0Vk - n account-of hia; spiritual growth, out 
son of Hit- John FatteHon, judge in the Queen's “ me 1 urifciinuiii of his homo into the wider 
llunch, and of a niooo of Coleridge tlio poet, lie nbiiMiplionB of Anglicanism and liow tlmfc iu its 
pawned through Eton and MHufCollege, Oxford, ^urii r 10,11 , 11111 as the larger horizon of the 
and was elected n Follow of Morion in and in Catholic Clnuch opened itself no before bis eyes, 
Llio following your appointed curate of Al/ington, ,y to disappear before the highest development, 
near OUury HL Mar.v, in Devonshire. But his ' v|l0 l 1 . (l / 11 W«"» m™* ,m their historical Unlit 
tlimifrlils soon turned to missionary work, and in ^ eftorU of tliolninion spirit to come to an muler- 
KWRdio sailed with Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand. ?, , n K with that Unseen Power whose presence 
f liie next Bixteon years lie spent amongst the ^ feel a, but whose motives are a riddle. His 
Melanesian Is]uiulu—Now Hebrides, Hanks. Solomon v T^ on *1 Nowmail } BI, 1 1 lc ^akencd within him 
and 1 loyalty IshuidRs and in 18(11 ho was cause. liis zeal for mire scholar* up, and, no loss lofty 


CI.IIVI w.-.j.uioj iniitmin I mill in lorn uu wtus uuuac* » , . . t ' r , . , ^ 

crated HiHlumof Melancsin, A most imsellish man 1,1 la * I(leal ot teMh ®‘ ttian tkc student, lie 
and a trim Christian, ho was groatly beloved by fon became a tutor of altogether^ exceptional 
theiHliiiulors, wluun lio likewise loved mid faithfully devotion (inn mfliienee, and acting licacl of tlic 

watcliod over, protecting thorn to his utmost against n 1 G /f, c n J Zf i!!) 1 !?! i Mtri' ^J 11, 

tiio u'Jiito »f tho PaciUo. ITo was tcilled P 11 wid duitli ot the lattei in 18ol Pattisoii was 

by the natives of Nnkaim, one uf tho Santa Cr» 1 {fl* 6 ( f! f. hendsl.m wlnci, was ins right by a 
■ rmnrm oiui. Wm.i nu*L. io 7 i u j u discreditable obscurantist intrigue, winch gave an 


him of his fellowship oil the technical phn, that lie 


ratti, Ajuclina, piima-domm, was horn at had not proceeded in time to the degree of B.I) f> 
Madrid, 10th Fobmary ( 184^, tho daughter of a and the result of his disappointment wrm that for 
.Sicilian tenor and tho 1 Signora JhinllL' a Homan, ton yearn he took little rcaJ interest in tJio life of 


At seven she sang 4 Casta l)iva 1 in Triplet' llall, Oxford, while his idena of university reform 
Now York j and in tho same oily she made her Imncoforth grow ratliov towards an increase of the 
operatic debut an f Lucia 1 in 1859. Tn London she professorial than the tutorial system. Hut his edit- 
lirsl appeared in 1801 as ‘Amina 1 in Za Moiinam* cational sympathies soon extended far beyond mere 
bntu , whoii her ajicccss was as splondid as it college life; ho published an article on education 
bad boon iu America, and as it since lias beau in the Oxford EsmySi acte<l as assistant-coin- 
whorovor hIio has muig^rans, 8t Potcrsbnrg, tnissloner on the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission 
both bliQ Americas,^. In Russia, in 1870, «be of Inquiry into Klcnienfcary Education in Germany, 
received from the emperor Llio Order of Marik rambled in the long vacations through England, 
Iler voices is an immunity high soprano, reaching Scotland, and Germany, visiting most of tho niri- 
lo F in alt, of rich boll-likc tone and remark- versities of the latter country, and served for 
able evenness ; Lo these (]imliticy sbo adds purity tbiao months of 1858 as Tima correspondent at 
of stylo and tlio highest artistic iinisli. Equally Berlin. Meanwhile he gave lmnsBlf with mio 
nl home in Llio tomlomcss of deep passion and tho devotion to severe and unbroken Htudy, arid scholars 
sprightly vivacity of comedy, she im* also sung soon came to recognise his Koimm hand in the 
hplomlmly in oratorio. Site married in I860 tho columns of the Qnarlcrhj t the Wcstmimiu\ and the 
Marquis do Caiix, and, on her divorco from him Saturday Review. His luminous and thoughtful 
in 1880, tho tenor Ernesto Nicolini. Her home Report on Elementary Education in Protestant 
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Germany appeared in IS HO; hi* equally learned 
and temperate paper on 1 Ten dearies of Italigious 
Thought hi England, 1(188-1750,' in Essays and 
Itevicm (19(10), At length in 1801 lie was elected 
UceUiv, hut, though he* made an ^xuinplury head, 
Urn spring and elasticity of earlier dayw worn gone, 
In 1802 Ini married Llio accomplished Emilia Frances 
Klrong, ctftftrwardR Lady Dilke, who helped him to 
make Linwiln a *mri«A and inlulleeluiri centre for a 
world much wider than Llio walls of Oxford, Down 
io 1 lift Uu^b illnoHH ami his death at Harrogate, ,*U)fch 
July 18Kd, ha lived wholly for study, maintaining a 
medimval rather than modern ideal of the life of 
tho scholar as a su Hi cion l end in itself, 

Evory tiling Mark Pal Li son wrote was diameter- 
inlic; nowhere duo among con temporaries could he 
found such fullnesH of knowledge and earnestness 
of thought, shaped over into terse and vigorous 
English. Yet his standard of \uw fee turn was so 
high that his actual achievement is far more 
suggestive than demon ablative of Jits puwen*, anil 
Urn greatest project of his life—the study of Kealigcr 
—remains a fragment, printed hy Professor Nettle- 
shin in vol, i, of Pa Hinon’* collected Emtys { 1889), 

Besides tho hooks already named ho published 
Sufffputiom on Aeademiv.ul Organisation (18(i8); 
admirably annotated editions of Pope's fimtu tm 
Man (181)9) and Sutirn and Kpixtfra (187*2] ; fame 
CasauhoUt 1,559-1614 (1875 ), which grow out of 
his Scaliger studios ; Milton, almost the best book 
in the ‘.English Men of Letters’ series (1879); tho 
Sonnets of Milton (1883); and Sermons (1885). 
flis posthumous Memoirs (1885) was a strikingly 
frank judgment of himself arid others—uvon ms 
own father—and a rcniarkahlo revelation of 
a singular moral and intellectual personality, 
describing, * without restraint, tho wliole current of 
his thoughts and feelings from 1832 to I860. 1 

Doha Wyndujw Pattison, Ids sister, was 
horn at Ilmixwoll, .January 10, 1832, the youngest 
but ono of htir father's family. Slio grow up amid 
her imtivo York si lire moors a handsome and healthy 
girl of romarkablo Ini mom 1 , spirit, mid vigour, anil 
had her young enthusiasm kindled by tho heroic 
devotion of Florence Nightingale. In October 
18(31, against tho advice of all her family, she 
started a life of labour for others us school unstress 
at Little Woolston, near Blelchloy, and in the 
autumn of 18(31 joined llio sisterhood of tho Good 
Sni navi Inn h at Ooalham, near Kedonr. Here 1 Kister 
Dora 1 underwent some discipline, bufcfmmd solace 
in devoted labour* ns a nurse, lirst at North 
Onneshy, near Middleshormigli, and in 18(15 at 
Walsall. Ere long she gave herself entirely L<> 
lioapilal work, and her absolute self-forgetfulness, 
patience, gentleness, and skill (prickly brought her 
the iidomtiou of tho numb from tho rough men and 
women for whom she gave her life. The severest 
toil, and even the horrors of smallpox in 18(18, and 
anew in 1875, she braved with the bureau enthusiasm 
of her nature, ami hundreds of Llui most brutalisoil 
drunkards and harlots of the black Country were 
lifted hy the example of her life and Llio magnetic 
influence of her personality into new and undreamt 
of horizons of moral and religious duty. Hut oven 
her uncommon strength at last gave wav, and she 
died a trim martyr for Christ's sake at Walsall, 
December 2d, 1878. Tho wliole population of the 
town followed her body to the grave, and llio work¬ 
ing-men Gvw.Uiil a monument tii her nuuwwy in 18SU. 

»Suo Mater I)om : A Iliogmpfti/, hy iUnrgnmfc T,onsdttlo 
(1880) —ft sincuro and veracious book, which Mark Patti- 
f?oo, with ft chai’iicteristic touch, terms Dtiss bmiNdalo’s 

TOlllftllCL',’ 

Full, the chief town of Llio Eiend i department 
of 1 lasses-Pyrenees, on the right hunk of tho Cave- 
<lc Pan, (Hi miles hy mil JS8I5, of Bayonne and M3 
SSE, of Bordeaux. Jt occupies a rocky height, 
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023 feet above sea-1 ovel, ruid commands towards 
tho south most magnificent views or I ho serrated 
Pyrenees; indeed, for mountain scenery ils situa¬ 
tion is surpassed by no other town in Emnce. The 
cuncioub capital of the kingdom of Hearn ami brunch 
Navarro, it 1ms a noble live-towered castle, rising 
to a height of 110 feel. Unbuilt about 13(13 by 
Gaston Pin elms, Comte du Foix, and roNloml by 
Loum-Plrilippc and Napoleon ID., thin caulk* wan 
the birtliiilacu of Henri IV., as also of his mother 
Jeanne irAlbret; and Abd-cl-Kudor was a prise nor 
here in 1818. Bevinulolle was likewise u imtivo of 
Pan, which, beyond a statue of King llouri (1813), 
lms nothing else culling for milieu, Linen and 
chocolate are its chief manufactures; ami in tho 
vicinity Juran^tm wine (good but strong) is grown, 
and many swine are fed, whose pork supplies the 
famous ‘Jamlions do Bayonne.’ Pmi is a groat 
EngUtdi vesuri, especially during tho whiter mumu 
(October to May), and is famous for ils golf-links. 
Pop, (1872) 25,007; (1880) 28,80L Heo Count 
Henry HushcII, Putty Jlutvrilz. and the Pyrenees 
(now cd. 1891). 

FilliHIm, a port on tho left hank of the estu¬ 
ary of the Gironde in Franco, 30 miles N, hy WL 
of Bordeaux hy rail, is the place from which Llio 
best bran do of Hindoo (cl arc l) nro shipped lo 
Bordeaux. Pop. 2210, 

Paul it is probable that no nmti over swayed 
tho religious opinimiR ami destinies of mankind so 
powerfully ns Paul of Tnr.su*, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. He was greater than Hume o/ tho greatest 
servants of Christ in many single capacities; a 
greater preacher than Chrysostom, a greater mission¬ 
ary tiiftii 81 Fiuncin Xavier, a greater theologian 
than 8t Thomas of Aijuimim, a greater reformer 
than Luther, a greater organiser limn Kl Gregory 
thn (Beat. Collectively he exorcised over the world 
ft mightier influence not only than all (ri those put 
together, hut even than his follow apostles St Pet or 
and St John, Tho secrets of lus unparalleled 
success wore—regarded on their him inn side- the 
secret* of all success in Llio tick! of religious ('Hint 
—burning zeal, absolute soil'-sacrifice, undaunted 
eimnigo, and a strong conviction tlmt lie was ful¬ 
fil ling a ministry to which lie had received a special 
cull from (Bid. 

Our cl lief ami all hut exclusive authorities for 
his life are the Act* of the Apes lies tmd his own 
epistles. The few particular added hy (’hrisLian 
tradition arc highly dubious, and the calnmnioim 
invontions uf Tahniidic malice and KhionUd heiesy 
may he dismissed with silent eon tempi. I’aley iii 

Iris Ifonr Piudinai lias shown with Avniuh-rful skill 
and originality how rciiirirknhly the ciotiiMILly of 
Ht Imko's history is supported hy authentic toiiciiUH 
of aiitohiogmpliy, evon in cases whore there is a 
seeming and snpurlieia) discrcpaiwy. J lo shows us 
that mum the undesigned coincidences <nui 1«» 
counted hy scores. From c.muhinatirm of tho two 
sonree* wo are able lo arrive at a Inns pic turn and 
estimate, though both uro entirely fragmentary. 1 
Tho life, of St Paul is like u, mumi,script of wliicJj 
tho beginning and end nro irrecoverably lost. All 
that wo really know of hi* life lies iii the lliirly 
years between 3<| a.d. ami 0(1 A.m, wliioh fmm it* 
centml period. AYo can only form slight ami 
micorljihi cunjoeluruH n'specting Piuil’n ('liildlumil, 
ymihii, and early manhootl, and respecting aU |,1mt 
befall him after tit Luke drnpH (,ho uiirlllin ujnm 
his Urst Kcumiu imprisonment with llio words, 
‘Leaching with all boldness iiniimloKlodly,* But 
oven in Huh central period the records are riuito 
fragmentary. Tn 2 Cor. 2*1-3;!, written ulmiit 
r>7 A,]>., smne ton years hefom his death, Kt Paid 
brinily alludes to the stnuigo ami severe diversity 
of Bis trials; and yet of Lho.se which he mentions 
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no leas than doyen specific trials are not, so much 
as alluded to in tho Acta. Sb Lnko does not 
in on Lion 0110 of the live scourging with Jewish 
thongs; only one of the three llagelhilitmn with 
llomn.ii rods; not one of the three shipwrecks, 
though ho minutely dascrilaw a fourth. lie nmkc.s 
no iillu.HioH U) tlio ‘night and day in the deep/ 
and only mentions two of wlmb Clement of llomc 
tolls ns worn so von imprisonments. Nor, again, 
does fit Luke refer to any one of tlio perils of 
watercourses, perils of robbers, perils in fcho wilder- 
nos h, perils among falno brethren, hunger, Ihiret, 
fasting, cold, and nakedness, for which wo can 
only lind places in bliu travels of tlio apostle by 
reproducing in imagination tlio character of tlio 
cmmtvios through which lie made his long and 
tuilwMiio journeys. 

St Jerome, perhaps following a true hut confused 
and anachronistic tradition, says that St Paul was 
horn at (liscala in Chili lee, and taken hy his parents 
Co Tarsus of Cilicia in early infancy, Tlio con¬ 
jectural date of Ilia birth hT about 3 AJ). Tarsus 
was at that time ‘no mean city. 1 It wan beauti¬ 
fully situated on the river CyilmiH, and was a 
conbre not only of political pewor and commercial 
enterprise, but also of learning and philosophy, 
ilo grow up in the midst of paganism, bub was 
trained l n Hebrew of the Hebrews, ’ in pro¬ 
found ?icquuiiibailee with the Jewish Scripbures, 
and with HOino slight knowledge of classical litera¬ 
ture, lining of the tribe of Benjamin, he received 
the famous tribal name of Saul. Tarsus was only 
an nrha but in some unknown way St 

Paul was a Roman citizen, and it 1ms benn^con- 
iecUmnl that liis father may lmvo been ono of tho 
Tarsiana carried by Cassius to Rome, and may 
there lmvo obtained tins vivitdff. Ho was sent, 
>i , olm.hly as a boy, to rohtfives at Jerusalem, where 
h after <hyn ha haouttt to b&vo h&A a mamm ulster. , 
lie there became an illustrious ami learned Pharisee 
of hbo famoussclnml of Ihc Hahhan Gamaliel (q.v.), 
a grandson of the hwccL and noble llillel. At tho 
foot of bliiw eminent doctor lie sat for many years, 
endeavouring to attain to tlio legal blameiessness 
which was tlio ideal of Pharisaic virtue, bub which 
could givo little satisfaction to liis deepest yearn¬ 
ings, It was hardly wonderful that ho should 
have imbibed the spirit of fanatical hatred against 
that now and ini measurable force of the gospel, 
which to a Pharisee fioemod In involve the over¬ 
throw of all Win most cherished Utils and fornml- 
itiiK If, as ho soGinfj to imply, ho had a vote in 
tlio Hnnlieiliiii [Acts, xxvi, 10), he must lmvo been 
Married ; and from the context of \ (Air. vii, 8 it 
has boon inferred that he was a widower, and 
remained a widower by choice (1 Cor. ix. 5). 
Gamaliel approved of tlio wise policy of tolera¬ 
tion; bub Haul, less wiso herein than liis teacher, 
was hurried by wlmfc he himself afterwards and 
remorsefully described as a spirit of free vied rage 
(Ad’s, xxvi, }1) into Uio attitude of a most violent 
pLH'Hocutor. Ilo haled moil and even women to 
prison, hunted them mib for punishment through 
every synagogue, scourged them (Acts, xxii. i), 
veto'd for tiioir execution, and did liis best to make 
them blaspheme. The persecution culminated in 
tho martyrdom of St Stephen by atoning, and on 
thin occasion tlm executioners laid fclicir gannonlH 
at the feet of .Saul, Fanaticism enabled him to 
witness that horrible death, hub ho was haunted 
long yearn afterwards by the niomory of the angel 
faeo ('Aefc*, vi. 15), the light of which he hurl seen 
riueuclicd in blood (Acts, vii. 58-00, xxii, 20; 1 
Cor, xv. 9 j Glib i. 13). _ 

AVI ion he had finished liis had work as an inquis¬ 
itor at Jerusalem, and had, as ho hoped, extirpated 
the odious sect of Nazamies, ho obtained letters of 
authorisation from the high-priest, and wont as 


commisyinner of the Sanhedrin to root them out 
fjom Damascus. On his journey he mot the crisis 
of his rate, He was, iu lie regarded it, arrested— 
apprehended by Christ, dashed to the ground, taken 
captive, led in triumph, branded as a slave with tlie 
stigmata of the Lord Jesus, when tlio dazzling 
vision, which outshone the .Syrian noon, wrapped 
him fts in a blinding sheet of ilame, and filled him 
with tho nnftltembleconvietion thab hchndbotlmon 
and heard his risen Loul. From that moment he 
was a changed man. He felb that tlio lire of God 
had moiLed the iron sinews, and tlio hammer of 
God had shattered 1 lie sto ny heart. WJmfc is L-orUin 
is that from that time forth blie i»raud man became 
utterly humble, and the fierce persecutor n tender- 
hearted evaugelist. The hard and self-sufficient 
Rabbi, abandoning for over his national arrogance, 
his rabbinic wisdom, his legal scrupulosity, became 
thenceforth the sultcring and despised preacher of 
an execrated faith. 

It is needless to follow in detail the further 
narrative of tlio Acts or the personal indications 
of the epistles. Healed by Ananias of lib tempor¬ 
ary blindness, he retired for about three years to 
Arabia, ancl then returning tn Damascus began 
mwerfully to preach the gospel which lie had 
l met of ore toiled to destroy. Driven from Damascus 
by Jtnvirii animosity, Ire contrived to escape down 
the city wall in a basket, and made his way to Jeru¬ 
salem, where, as was natural, lie was lWived Mith 
coldness anil suspicion, until Barnabafi generously 
inter veiled to remove the prejudices of the brethren. 
After a tranco and vision in the temple, in which 
his future destiny was foreshadowed to him, lie 
was driven to Tarsus by a plot to immler him, 
and there ho stayed with liis family, waiting and 
preparing for Ids work, Meanwhile the capital of 
(JhriBtUnity was being gradually transferred from 
Joriuiafom io Antioch, aad B&rmhFis, veatishig tho 
importance of the vast sphere uf labour which was 
there opening before hiui, set out to Beck Paul as 
liis fellow-1 ahourcr, At Antioch Ire laboured for 
a your with ever-widening influence, and M r ent 
to Jerusalem with lhimabas in tho year 4t to 
carry contributions to tlio necessitous motlior- 
clinrch. Soon after liis return began tho lir.sL 
stirring of tho missionary Hpirifc, and ]Iarnal«i 9 
and Saul were set apart by divine consecration 
to preach Christ bo the Jew first and afterwards 
b> the Gentile. They sob forth accompanied by 
Mark, wlu) waft the cousin {Col. iv. 10) of Barnabas*, 
and sailed to Cyprus, where they converted the 
proconsul Sergius Panlus, and confounded the 
falsa prophet Llynm-s by whom he had hce/t duped. 
From tlmfc time Saul admires the Geutilo name of 
Paul. Tlicnco they sidled to Perga, and travelled 
through tire passes of the Taurus to tho Pi rid i an 
Antioch. Driven from thenec, and afterwards 
from Iconiuin, by the jealous fury of the Jew* at 
tho success of their preaching among tlio Gentiles, 
they went to Lysbvft, whoro, healing a cripple, they 
wore at first taken for gods; hut a revulsion of 
feeling against them was again caused by the 
Jews, and Paul was stoned and left for dead. It 
is probable that he carried with him to tho grave 
tire murks of this cruel martyrdom ; hut at Lyslra 
ho had the happiness of winning a young convert 
named Timetliens, the beloved son and companion 
cf many later trials and travels, even to the end 
of hifj life. From Lystra they lied secretly to 
Delta, ami thcnco retraced their steps to Antioch, 
appointing in each place elders over the infant 
churches. Suck was the (list b of the eagle, 
the first journey of Christian missionaries. It con¬ 
firmed Paul in Iris destined work ns the Apostle of 
the Gentiles 

Shortly after their return to the Syrian Antioch 
tlio church began to bo troubled by the Pharisaic 
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convftt'lft, who w iAm\ to reduce Cbmlianily Ui the 
level of ft local fftcLion hy forcing on Gentile con¬ 
verts tlio emailing yoke of .Jewish circumcision. 
H is diflieulb after the lapse of ages to estimate 
the daring courage and originality which it then 
reipurcd to pronounce obsolete anil abrogated, and 
to dmriustorisc an 1 weak ami beggarly elements, ’ 
what nil Jews regarded ns the inlinitoly sacred and 
Blunt ally indirect institutions of tluib Mosaic cere¬ 
monial ism which had covered religion with the 
scurf of potty obligations indolhiiloW multiplied 
hy tradition aiul tins oral Jaw. Ihit Paul Look Lliis 
part boldly and decisively from the first and at all 
costa—willingly facing the oblmjuy lumped upon 
him as a renegade and a seducer of the people— 
he curried out to the eiul the indignant battle 
which saved Christianity from being degraded into 
a narrow Knot and made il (lie universal religion 
of spiritual freedom. It was necessary for Paul 
and Hariialias to visit Jerusalem to obtain from 
the first church synod the decision of this great* 
([uoslion, and the victory gained in that synod, 
mainly by llie genius of St Paul aided by the 
manly convictions of St Peter, is the most mo- 
lmuilmis in tlm history of early Christianity. It 
was indeed only a partial victory hi Iho form of 
a local decision; hut il practically conceded the 
main point <>C issue, and enabled St* Paul to enforce 
on reluctant Juihusts the emancipation of their 
(rontilo brethren from a host of worrying restric¬ 
tions, which, if 11 na boh shod, would have been justly 
fatal to the spread of Christianity. How strained 
wave the relations between the two divisions of 
tlio church wo see from the fact that shortly after¬ 
wards at Antioch Paul had to rebuke even the 
chief of the apostles publicly for something like 
tergiversation, into wliich lie had been led for 
a moment by four of Ida Jewish <u>-religion in In, 
This was never forgoUon, ami we see fmm the 
Pseudo-Clementine writings ilmb perhaps a cen¬ 
tury later tboro wore .Judaising here lien who be¬ 
cause of it darnd to indulge in malignant calumnies' 
again&b&t Paul. 

t lb wan shortly after this memorable scene that 
Sfc Paul’s missionary ardour led Mm to propose to 
Bwimbas another evaugcdi&tic journey, The wish 
of iJarnahfts to take with him his ccniRiu Mark, 
and Ihud's iHsiiuiliiuition b> admit the companion - 
ship of one wlm in bin judgment had put Ins hand 
to the plough and looked hack in the firnL journey, 
led to a Had disagreement between the two friends. 
This ended in a life-long separation, (bough much 
later Paul limited, the pvusimee of Mark at Home 
bumusG ho found liim profitable for the ministry. 
Paul, with Silas as his eon man ion, went through 
the Cilicimi dales bo Derbe anil Lystra. At 
Lystm ho cireu mewed awl ordained Timothy, who 
continued to be his dourest cm up uni oil for many 
years. Thence they wont through Phrygia anil 
Cabling preaching mid founding churches, in 
Oftlatia Paul hud a severe illness, in which lie was 
cheered. by the bright enthusiasm of his Galatian 
cmivarts. Thenco, by ]mividesnti a\ infciin atiim, tliey 
wem led in Teens, and (hum Mt Paul was joined by 
Wt Luke, and saw tlio vision of the Loan of Mace¬ 
donia,’ which led to the momentous decision to 
carry the gospel into Europe, They wailed to I 
Ncapolis, and wove received at Philippi by the 
generous hospitality of Lydia, The elm roll hew 
founded was LUa most beloved hy »Sl Paul of all 
Ills infant communities, Tlio healing of the girl 
with ( a spirit of divination 1 led to an uproar, in 
which Paul and ttilas wore unjustly mul illegally 
H Co urged and imprisoned. An carfcliquake in the 
night alarmed the Philippian urn* tors, and tlm two 
prisoners, who hud converted their gaoler, wero 
honourably dismissed. They wont to Tluissahmica, 
and founded another church, where Paul, who was 


generally able to support luuwtdf hy his Imde of 
tont-iuakiu, was aided hy the generous Phili|miiinn. 
Another riot, stirred up hy Jewish jealousy, 
compelled their flight to Norma, from which ,St 
Paul was again driven hy Jewish JiuieliinalioiiH, 
anil made ids way to Athens, Ho preached on 
the Areopagus am id the joom of Stoics ami Kph 
cur cans, but won some important convey Is, and 
proceeded to Corinth, .There, with the aid of Ins 
fellow tenL-ilinkers, Aijuihiand Priscilla, lie founded 
an important church j but another riot arose in 
which both Jews and (frocks wore involved, which 
was treated with disdainful indUYuronco hy (bo 
proconsul Gallio, the brother of Honcra. 

After it stay of some months at Corinth, ho re¬ 
visited. Jerusalem l his fourth visit), touching at 
Ephesus ou the way. After saluting Iho church 
at Jerusalem he wout lutuk to Antioch % wluuiec^ 
after a period of rest, he sLarltid on his Lhird great 
missionary journey. lln confirmed Urn churches of 
Galatia and Plnygia, and then went to Ephesus, 
whom lie made‘a full couvurt <if Iho eloquent 
AptdloHj anil stayed for two yetiis, Tlm imntomo 
success of Ids preaching led to tlm riot of the silver- 
smitliH in tlm theatre. (Jompollcd to Hy, hr made 
Ids way to Tinas and retraced his stops through 
Macedonia as for ah fllyricnni, and thnum to( tori nth. 
It was during Lius period that he, wrote bin most 
important group of epistles, Ha was greatly occu¬ 
pied also in raising a conIrilm Lion for the perennial 
destitution of tlio mother-church at J cull.sal cm, 
which was taken tliitlior by chcmen delegates of 
the wniULlniiiiig eUuvches, A sudden plot of the 
Jown to murder him compelled him to rolnm 
through Macedonia. Ilo spent the Passover with 
Luke at Philippi, sailed to Troits, where ho rummi 
Eutyolim from death, mid then among the isles 
of (b'ccue l« Miletus, wluwo be It nil \\w MlevAing 
parting with Urn elders of the Ephesian Church. 
A voyage past (bins, Rhodes, ami Ibitaia brought 
him to Tyre, whom he wan warmly welcomed hy 
the church, and parted from them in prayer on tlio 
soivdmro. At Cw*avoa he stayed in the house of 
Philip the Evangelist, nnd thence, in spite of the 
warnings of the prophet Agahus, went up to Jew- 
Halein for his lifLli visit. Ho was the guest of 
Miuisou of Cyprus, and was received by tram os, tlio 
Lord's brother, and the eldnrm to whom bo banded 
over the Cun tilo contributions, in accordance with 
Uio okl instructions of the synod of Jerusalem, 1 to 
ho mindful of the poor. ’ Afraid Unit his presence 
in tlio Holy City might mouse tumults among Uio 
Jewish families,'Ht James suggested to him that 
lie should lake a share in the expenses of a NiwnriLo 
v«w. The suggestion turned out mifuiTnniiLidy. 
He was recognised in (hefbuiiL of the Wmnnii, and 
charged with having taken Trophimus, a Genl-ilo 
Ephesian, into the temple, lie was rescued from 
the brutal fury of the mob hy Lho chief captain 
Lysias, who, taking him fur an impostor, was mi 
the point of having him scourged, when lie dis¬ 
covered that he was a Lloinun citizen, Under tlio 
fire tec Lion of the Romans tm wns tried Morn tlio 
Sanhedrin, hut throw the asHoitihh 1 into a tumult 
hy taking advantage of the rivalry between the 
hliariHces and Hadducees, Amid these perils a 
vision assured him that lie should yet preach the 
word in Rome. Discovering that forty Jews hud 
hound lliojiiHolvoft under a oumo to Lissassinulo 
IhuA l*y«uw mil Ului U\ the prucmaUiv Ecllx. at 
Ca'sarea. He was tried before Ktilijc, and made a 
deep impression ; but, as lie had no money to bribe 
the avaricious governor,, lm was left two yearn In 
prison, . lie was Llinn tried afresh by the fair aiul 
energetic Fcstun, who also gave him au opportunity 
of pleading hifl cause before King Agrippa Tk and 
Heretiico. Weary, however, with tlm long and 
unjust detention, he Imd appealed to LVmr, amt 
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Lp.hUib sent him, in elnugo of the centurion Julius, 
to Homo. St Luka, who, with Aristarchus, was 
Iiih companion, gives ns a minute account of the 
voyage to Myra, anil bhcnco in an Alexandrian 
whcal-ship to Crete, whore fcliey lay wind hound at 
Fair Havens. Continuing the voyage in apite of 
Paul's warning, the crew were caught in a cyclone 
called Eiirn-aqnUo, and lho ship, in spite of uudor- 
girding and every oilier precaution, became a 
complete wreck. Ainiil the despair and misery of 
all on hoard, >St Paul, comforted hy a vision, assured 
them of their safety, and though the vessel finally 
became a total wreck at Ibis ol Koura, in Malta, 
every life was saved. At Malta ho waited three 
mouths for another ship. Uo was lield in great 
honour hy the barbarous natives because ho bad 
nil liken a vipor off his hand unhurt, and honied 
the father of Publius, the Protos of Malta. The 
prison cm were taken to Italy on hoard Urn Castor 
and Pollux and landed at tnleoli, proceeding by 
land to Homo. Paul was mot by CJhmbian broth von 
at Appii Kennu ami the Three Taverns, and wont 
along the Appian Bond to the capital, where he 
was handed over to the obsermtio of Afranivw 
Burma, the pnotorian prefect.. For two years ho 
continued a prisoner at Homo, and, as the Jews 
rofiMttf to accept his preaching, bo did wJml Jio 
could to make the gospel known to Lho Gantiles, 
gaining converts even among the pni'lnrian soldiers 
and tlm slaves of Oaur's household, and being 
bu( hired to live in his own hired apaitinent, under 
the supervision of lho soldiers. Prom the pastoral 
opisLlcs wo securely infer that his trial ended in a 
complete acquittal. Ilis next movements are un¬ 
certain, hut wo find traces of his probable visits to 
Ccdossiy, Crete, and Nicnpolis, and of hi* Jlnnj 
arrest in tlm house of Carpus at Troas. lie Humus 
to have been tried and imprisoned at Ephesus, and 
again sent to Home. Aieanwhilo the Novoniaii 
persecution Jmd broken out, ami Mb second im¬ 
prisonment, in which nearly all descaled him, wiuj 
far more imperilled and miserable than the (irsl. 

At liis Ural trial—perhaps before Noro in person 
—lie seems to have been remanded; hut ata second 
trial we learn from unanimous Christian tradition 
that ho was condemned to martyrdom, probably, 
as lie was a Unman eilixon, by decapitation. If in 
f trophy,' or martyr's memorial, was a familiar 
object in Home in the 2d century, hut his donLli 
was no hmoly am! unrecorded that not oven tradi¬ 
tion hn»* preserved a single trustworthy detail 
respecting it. All that we' can hoc from*his Inst 
writings in tlmt ho remained heroic, indomitable, 
cheerful, faithful to the end, never doubting, amid 
an apparent failure which tho world might well 
have regarded an absolute, that the hundredfold 
harvest of eternity would spring up from the grain 
which iic had sown in tears. Yet it is unlikely 
that even he, on this side the grave, was at. all 
able to estimate the far-vouching grandeur ami 
inany-sidciliicss of tho work which it had been 
given him to din lie hail set an example of life¬ 
long '/m\ and devotion in tho willing endurance of 
numberless poriks and privations, such as has never 
been equalled, much less surpassed j and he (uid 
done this with a mind anilely sensitive to the 
blasts of lmtml which mine to him from every 
region of the Jewish and Gontilo world, nml with 
a body wcakoned hy chronic disease. He had 
formulated the language and systematised the 
doctrines of theology. Ho had saved the gospel 
from dwindling into a Pharisaic Judaism, and had 
established far over its freedom from the yoke of 
priestly and ceremonial bond ago. lie had carried 
the faith ovor a vast extent of Asia from Jerusalem 
to Antioch, to Ephesus, to Macedonia, to Alliens 
and Corinth, to Homo, ami perhaps even ' to the 
farthest limit of tho west. ’ He had been tho found or 

nfmnny Nourishing churches. Ho had written 
epistles of various orders, of which even the mo*b 
casual is ‘weighty and powerful,' and which con¬ 
stitute him one of tho greatest moral nml spiritual 
teachers whom the human rnca has ever seen. 

11 only re mains to glance ah these epistles. They 
are thirteen in number, and fall into four well- 
marked chronological and doctrinal groups. The 
lirst group (1, 2 TIich., written 52-53 A/n., during 
the second missionary journey } are mainly escha¬ 
tological, and represent St Paul's earliest singe of 
thought. Tho second group, written during (Ac 
third missionary joumoy, may he called broadly 
epistles of Judaic controversy, 1 Corinthians 
(written at Ephesus in B7) is mainly polemical 
and ecclesiastical. 2 Corinthians (written at 
Philippi in 58 ? ) is the apostle’s Apologia pro 
Vil<J Sufi. Galatians ami Homans (written at 
Conn In in 58) are mainly doctrinal and soterio- 
logical. The third gronjj are the epistles wrilton 
during St Paul's hint imprisonment at Home. 
Philippiftus (02) i-s personal and otliical, Colossians j 
and Ephesians (U3) arc Chrj&bological, Ephesians 
being especially the epistle of the ascension. Phil©- 1 
moil in an exquisite personal epistle, tho first I 
charter of emancipation, and was written (03) as 
a ftorb of annex io the EpwUo to the Colossi an a j 
The fourth group contains the pastoral epistles of : 
St Paul’s rinsing years. 1 Timothy ami Titus may 
have been written in Macedonia about 6G, 2 Tiiu. 
abmi t G7 in Utunc. 

They may also lie classified according to their 
forms, as (1) Circular letters to tho churches (Eph. 
and Iloniaira), which are rather treatises than 
letters j (2) Letters to special churches, ov little 
groups of churches (1 and 2 Tlum, 3 and 2 Cur., 
Philip., Col., and Gal.); (3) Letters io friends 
(Philemon, Titus, 1 and 2 Tim.). 

The genuineness of sumo of those epistles Ims 
been fiercely contested. Hour (1 and 2 Cor., Gal., 
and Humous) arc absolute homolo(jvu)nma^ of which 
not oven the school of Tubingen question oil the 
genuineness ; hut they regarded 1 and 2 TIicsb., 
Philippian*, Ephesians, Colussiana, ami Philemon 
ft* antilcrjonicMi, of uncertain authenticity, and 
tho lliroc pastoral epistles as spurious. The 
Christian cluirch has amply met Lho arguments 
against tho authenticity of all the epistles, and 
even Henan only rejects tho pastoral epistles, and 
that mainly on historic ami chronological grounds, 
limiusc with many others ho holds tluit St Paul 
perished in tho Noronian persecution in 04 a.d, 

The mission of Hi Paul was fourfold. Ilud he 
done nothing more than set the world an example 
of saintly self-aacrilico, his work would have been 
sulhoiently memorable to make him immortal ; but 
besides tins lie was a missionary, a moralist, a 
reformer, nud a theologian, 

(1) Of bin missionary work wo liavo spoken, and 
luivo shown that to him m-c-eminently belongs the 
honour of having made Known blio gospel to the 
civilised world around the basin of tho Mediter¬ 
ranean ; so that before his death the Clmstium 
had grown from a little community of 120 Galileans 
in an upper room at Jerusalem into a number of 
nourishing Asiatic nml European churches, ami 
oven in that early day Christ had Ilis followers in 
the Pmtorian camp at Homo, and in Oasm-’B 
household. 

(2) Ah a moralist St Paul laid down, with in- 
coni parable clearness, the relations of ethics to 
tho gospel, and the secret of tho loftiest moral 
stand an] ns rendered possible by the now life. No 
moralist before him had more distinctly illustrated 
lho eternal principles taught by Christ, by showing 
Lliolr bearing on the simplest concrete duties of 
life. To lake but one example-no moralist over 
dealt with tho duty of purity, so universally 
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ignored in tlio ancient civil isat,ion h, with such 
uiirivfilled delicacy yob with such almoin to pre¬ 
cision. Ily insisting on the now truth, ‘ Know ye 
not that your bodies mo Liic temples of Hie Holy 
Ghost, who dwellelli in ynu V ho phwu*d chastity 
on a wholly now basis, ami con trill 11 toil iiKloJinite 
force ami moaning to Clmst/H elucidation of the 
duties implied in the so von (It commandment oh 
extending even in the thoughts of the heart. 

( 8 ) Ah a reformer St Haul not only relieved the 
world from Unit, yoko of potty Lovitie observances 
which even KL rotor prononniied to have boon 
intolerable, lmt ho cnuuicipaloil all true religion 
from the bunion of external Pluirimiio rcstriidioiiH, 
from all oral lawn anil traditions of thn iddura, ami 
oadoaiustioal tyrannies of oortijiunimlisin, ami all 
terror of liimmnJy-invonLed sins. Hu was the 
di\iiiely-appohiLed l ehumpiou of the principle 1 Vo 
shall know the trul-h, and Liu) tmlii siiall make 
yon free/ Thin is the keynote of one of 1ji« most 
linporLaiiL opis lies—Unit to tlio Galatians—in whieli 
he alludes no less than eleven times to the privilege 
and duty oi ‘standing fast in thu liberty where¬ 
with ('hriMb bath made us free ’ (Gal. ii, f l ; iii. 28; 
ic. 2*2, 2-b 20, , 10 , 31 5 v. I, 13). Ilenco this epistle 
powerfully swayed Wyelif, TIuss, Savonarola, 
Luther, Tyndalo, ^Vcsley, and all great religious 
reformers. Tlio truths \vliie,h Luther leuiniod from 
it linertino in hi« hands the instrument for the! 
deliverance of the church from the tyranny of 
Home. 'The Epistle to the Galatians, ho saidi 
4 is iny epistle. 1 ltftvo hotrotbed mysolf to it. It 
is my wife.’ Ilengel calls this opistlo 4 tlio sum 
and marrow of Ghristijuiity , 1 and says of v. 1-0 4 in 
these stands all Christianity . 1 

(4) In the Epistle Li> Urn Galatians wo also find 
tlio germ of that peat doctrinal ays tunny hi oh makes 
ftfc Paul the chief founder of Christian theology, 
Til tlio doctrinal Auction of the opisllo (iii. Mv. 80) 
lie had proved the doctrine id our j usli I i cation by 
faith, lie had shown that justilimlion is not 
ftttuinahln by outward onliminces, Ills proofs had 
bison drawn from the Christian consciousness (iii, 
1-fib from the Old Testament (iii. 0-18), and by 
efdfthliHliuig the secondary position of the law both 
objectively <iii, 10 * 2 !)) mid subjectively (iv. 1-18), 
In tlio Epistle lo tlio Homans, which was probably 
n circular treatise, sent round with dillbronl appen¬ 
dices of personnl greetings to various churches, the 
tlmmo of justification is inoro systematically winked 
out, The keynote, of that epistle \» tbo reeurrent 
word all, us"illustrative of the spiritual nnivoi*- 
mlity of iho gwqwl lo moot Iho umroiwility of 
niaivs ncod for the gospel. In this opisLln the Tour 
main iiosilioiiH are, ( 1 ) all are guilty before God; 
(2) all need a saviour ; (3) Christ died for all ; 
(4) wo arc all one body in Him. In Adam all 
are equally guilty (i. lli-iii. 20 ), in Christ nil are 
equally redeemed (iii, 21-30). The, grand funda- 
Jiiciihfl theme of the epistle is given in Horn, i, 
1 G, 17. It is stated not as a dartritw of sin, or a 
thcorn of imputations, or a theological shihboloUi, 
hut as a momentous practical truth. The elements 
of that greut Hinummy are ( 1 ) justifu-alimi; the 
righteousncHs of God imputed to man j (2) faith; 
mail's belief, rising first to self-surrender, then to 
mystic union with Christ, whieli becomes the germ 
of a now life in the lieiirt; ( 3 ) this plan of salva¬ 
tion hy free grace is oltorod gratuitously to all; 
(4) fcho object of this faith is .Jesus Christ, whoso 
life and death aro for man a ransom and a pro¬ 
pitiation; (5) Christ’s sacrifice won necessary as 
a vindication of Clod’s righteousness in the pre¬ 
termission of past sms; ((5) tlio ond to bo obtained 
was that God might justify every man whose root 
of life is faith in Christ. 

St Paul dwelt therefore on three cardinal pom Is 
—tlio Grace of God, the 'Redemption of Christ, 


tlio Faith of Man, Luther rediscovered this truth 
theoretically by rending the epistles to the Homans 
and Galatians in the library of Inn nmimsbwy ab 
Erfurt, experimentally by the facts of his own 
religious lilo. Wesley learned it, partly /win tlio 
Moravians, and partly from Lid herb com men! ary 
on the Galatians, after Ins return fvmn Georgia. 
Hut this cardinal doe,trine of justification by faith 
is ignorantly misunderstood and perilously misin¬ 
terpreted when faith is confused with mere belief. 
Hooker (]Mv$. /’of. T. xi. fi) long ago corrected 
this error; rind of me,cut critics, both Ilnur 
[I*uul t ii. lh)) and Pllciilorer (PtufUnhsmu^ sect. 
f>) have given tlio trim meaning of St Haul. Ilnur 
shows bow faith, beginning in hearing, and be¬ 
coming faith in Christ (Gitl. ii. 1(5, iii. 2(5), and 
more especially in Christ's blood (i.e, Iho com¬ 
munication to man of lJin essential life, Item, iii. 
2 -t-^7), heroines more intense as it narrows from 
si ago to si age, and passes from theoretic eon- 
sent to dominant conviction. Hlleideror shows 
that I Imre lire ascending degrees and qualities of 
fait)), passing from (hail faith, which produces no 
works, and theoretic, persuasion, first into faithful¬ 
ness and moral miri'ender, mid then into mijstfa 
itnioi f with Christ, which dees not remain recep¬ 
tive, 1 ml becomes tlio spirit of life--a living power 
and impulses (l Cor. vi. 17). so that, in lls truo 
kciiwj, as Luther says, 'Faith is a divine work in 
us, which changes us and creates usanenv in God,' 
The modem souse of faith as a body of doctrines 
{tin 3 faith) may, in this connection, lie left out of 
siglit allogotlicv, since the word is only thus used 
in the HasLoml Epistles. 

(H) llut complete as is St Paul's stalomenb of 
tliio central doctrine, which lie elmraetcrised a ulna 
gospcl ( (Rom. ii, 10, xvi. 25; Gab i. 7, it 2; 2 
Tim. ii, 8 )- complete, that is, so far as we can give 
sucli a title to truths which touch, on every side, 
upon insoluble mysloiios—wo arc thankful Unit 
tlm snnio cssentiar truths am represented in a less 
controversial and more directly spiritual form in tlio 
epistles of tlio capLiyity— those especially lo I lie 
Ephesians and Colussians. Tlio mind of 8 l Haul - - 
as wo see at once when wo read his epistles in chioim- 
logicnl order—was not only intensely snsecptihlt 1 (o 
surrounding conditions of life find caul,to veiny, hut 
was also ono which was cunstmitly in a state of 
growth ami progress, Tlio theodicy which lie lmd 
been led Lo formulate in the ‘ storm and stress 1 of 
Judaic controversy assumed larger, richer, lew rigid 
and antagonistic forms when he had (o wean the 
infant church fiom the dangerous glamour of incipi¬ 
ent Gnostic heresies. < Hslmusen calls (ho epistles to 
the lion inns and Galatians sold iologieal- -i.o, they 
contain, so to speak, tlio philosophy of the plan of 
salvation; and tlm epistles to him ChdosHiiiiis mid 
Ephesians Ghrislolo^ical— i.e. they insist on the 
immediate relation of the soul and of the church to 
Christ. Tlio epistles me closely connected, though 
Unit (n the Colossiaos is less exq nisi to and gmeinim 
tliiiu that In the Ephesians, which may well ho 
called the Epistle of the Asreusimi, Lhe Kpistln of 
* Iho hoavtuilk's.' Tlu? idea of the. Kpedle lo the 
(blossiauH is ‘Glirist all in all,’ and its moral is 
Aiiiiuncd up in tlio v’ords * Walk in Him, in Him 
alone.’ Thu idea of the Epistle to tlm Ephesiuim is 
Glirist in the universal church. In the Epistle lo 
the Romans the doctrine of salvation is set forth 
psychologically. It is hnilt on Llie moral fuels of 
the universality of sin, the insullicieiicy of man, 
tlio justification of the believer hy union with 
Christ. In the later epistles the' slntemeiiL of 
the doctrine is thoologio. Christ is sot forth as tlio 
central being of the universe, mid we see God’s 
eLoriml plans realised hy tlio unity of redeemed 
humanity in Christ with Lho family of heaven in 
the lioavonlicH. 
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Hound those contral truths all the other views of 
St Pjuil arc crystallised. The fierce disputes in 
which rival dogmatists—St Augnstino and Pelagias* 
the Jaankfl and Jftiwenwta, the Calvinists and 
Armininiift, ami many others—have combated over 
Iuh opinions arise from the futile attempt to sys¬ 
tematise exorbitant in Terences drawn from isolated 
phrases, to lmiM upon their apexes inverted pyra¬ 
mids of argument, bo oImouvo tho whole heaven of 
Hlmstmmty with smoko made to issue ‘from the 
narrow aperture of single toxts.’ Such attempts 
must always fail. St Pauls letters were Merits dc 
eircomianvt\ They were casual ; they wove frag¬ 
mentary; they were tho outcome of the special 
conditions with which they immediately dealt. SI 
Paul ‘never recoils before a paradoxhe never 
cares to remove an apparent contradiction; he 
knew Hint truths which apparently contradict 
others are often complementary truths; lm leaves 
side by side the apparent antinomies which arise 
from die contact of Junto reason with infinite truth, 
IFg was well awnro that wlien reason steps beyond 
tho limits of experience it comes into colfisum 
with mysteries not only insoluble, but apparently 
opposite to each other. Since omnia exeunt in 
Mi/xfM'ium, he was not concerned to recoil die the 
opposite facts of predestination and free-will; of 
universal restoration uml a twofold end of proba¬ 
tion, of fciio necessity for Inmmn effort and yet its 
in die dim I ness, He know that such antinomies 
involve no perplexity in the region of practical life. 
"While ho created tlie language of Christian theo¬ 
logy, and often enshrines a whole world of thought 
in a single word, he lends no sanction to the 
theological controversialists who, with mutual 
bitterness, have persisted in rending Christendom 
■nsmnlor by pursuing the great saving truths of 
religion into speculative extremes. 

Tim literature licarhig on pSfc Paul is r/i sb in extent; 
thu following are merely tho names of the more im¬ 
portant modern bookH; (1) Life.—K. Kclimdor, Dev 
A pastel Paulas (1830-3(1); Ncamler, Ge&ch. der PJlan> 
miff u, Lcitomp tier Christ!. Kirchc (lurch die Aposlvl 
(vi>). i. 1832; linif* Ivans, 1851); F, 0. Ham, Patilua 
Her A pastel Jew Christ i (1345; 2d cd. by Zeller, 1806; 
ling. trims, 1873-75); A, iriuisratli, Der Aposicl Paulas 
(1865; 2d ed. 1872); Oh. F. Trip, Paid us naeh <Ur 
Aimliili/cachio/Ue (18/IG); llonari, Lex Apdlrcs (1886) 
mul Saint Paul (1809); F, Bimgoner* 8. Pttvl, sa Vie t 
son (Hiii’i-r, 8 p.h iSpttrea (Wf); M. Kveukvl, Paulas, d«r 
Apositd dcr Jiddai (1»); AVI .7. G'anybcan) and J. S. 
llowson, The. Life and Epistles of St Paul (1852); F. 
iV. Farrar, The JAjc and TI'rirA- of St Paul (1879); 
be win* The Life and JCpisCvx of St Paul (1851; now ed. 
1874); and good shorter studies by 0. II. Taylor (1884), 
J, Mtulkor (1884), and Professor Ivornoh (1801). 

(2) Tl t Kor.ori y, —-i^itaoh 1, Die Entotch un<j dev A It hath ol- 
tsc/tra Kircha (2d ed, 1857); A. Salmticr, BAp6ln 
Paul (1870; 2d ed. 1881); 1C, ITobten* Zim Evangelium 
tlea Paul it a a. Beirut (1868), and Das Evamjelum dei r 
plains daryestcllt (1880 d scq.) \ lb Mchmidfc, Pic Paulin' 
i&ehe (Jhridoln(/iv (1870); O. PMdercr, Der Pttnlinisinus 
(1873; 2d ed, 1800; Hug. trails. 1877), and Illbhcvt Lee- 
tuns (1885); Frucsti, DicEtkikde s Apostils Paulus (1808; 
3d ed. 1881)); *T. II, MchoHcn, Das Paulitnsoke Evawjclimi 
(Ififif i! K iAfeiirgoz, Lc Fectid e t ta Pidettiptiond'aptvsSi 
Paul (1882); II, Glinked, Die 'IVirJcunyen des Beil. Gtixtes 
mch dir popul . AnjttAauuiw Her ApostoL Zcil . u. wick 
dcr Lchrc des Ap<>$(. Pa ulus (1888); and Cli, Rogge, 
Did Aiwhauunrj des Apostds Paulas von die rdiy.-mltl. 
Char, dcs Ilcidenthums (1888); also tho general works 
on tho theology of fcho Now Testament by Chr. F. Solimicl 
(edited by AVotasilokor, 1853), Itour (L8(J4), B, ArVeiss 
(18I}8; Eng. trims. 1888-89), and J. J. van Oostemc 
(18(19; 2d ed. W>), 

Moo also the relevant parts of the Hi/mli£c^o«3 of 
Pluck, Weiss, M. Davidson, Salmon, Holtzmann, fco.; 
mul esncuially tlio woi-ks devoted to the Adz by Over¬ 
book (1870, m Dc Wutbc), Zeller (1854; Fng. trans. 
1875 70 ), If, Wandfc (1888, in Moyer)* and 1C, Schmidt 
(vol. i, 1882) ; also (J. AVeizslioker* Da a Apostol. Zeit- 
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oiler dev Ckristl, Kiychc (1880). See also tho coimfcleaa 
Commentaries on tlie individual epi«,ttesof Sk PauJ, ilia 
names of which will bo found under the special articleH 
tUci’emv Of those may licto merely lie mentioned, as 
jwmterpiccas in their kind, those of Godek on Pomam 
and Coriuthiem, and Lighfcfoot on Philippians^ Gala- 
liana, Coloxsians, and Philfnm}. 

Sp/wifiUy noteivoithy articles on St Paul are those by 
Ilansrafcli in MchenkoPfl JWniLexicon ; Peyschlag iii 
llichin's Ilamhvtirlcrb. dca bill. AlUrthims; Lange in 
the first edition of Rer/og’s Pud-Eneijklopadie, AV, 
Mchnsidt in tho second edition; and Hatch in tho En- 
cfjelapcvtliu Priiavnica (9th cd.). Tlio so-called TUbingou 
kltoory of tlio ftuidnmeiitfd (fistiuatioii between tho 
Paulino and Itetrino parties in the early church in main¬ 
tained in tlio books by Buur (q.v,), Ilolsteii, Zeller, and 
iSdioJtea, ah'eiuty mcrikioned. Sea fciia article CriTtrsrr- 
anITY iu tho prosc'iifc work, 

J*anJ was the name of Jive pope*, Paul X (757- 
7C7) and Haut, II. (UCJ-71) were unimportant, 
Paul III., AloBsmuUo Favno.so, reigned from 1534 
to 1340, during a very critical period far the panacy. 
lie was horn al Carina in Tuscany in 1468, and was 
created cardinal-deacon in 1493 by Alexander AH., 
who hail illicit relations with his Rister. lie showed 
great powors of diplomacy, and on tlio death of 
(llonieni YIT, in 1534 was elected papa, One of 
his livst acts was lo give cardinals’ hats to two of 
his hoy-grandsons, and throughout his reign ho 
Jahoined to advance lii.s nan*; but lij« anihitious 
schemes to secure Parma and Piacenza to the 
debauched Pietro Luigi were at length frustrated. 
Yet in other respects lie was a wise pontiff, and lie 
had the prudence lo surround his throne with goad 
cardinals like Coularini, Pole, and Mndolet. He 
convoked a general council to meet at Mantua in 
1C42, but it did nob actually assemble (in Trent) 
until 1545, Tho hull of excommunication and 
deposition which lie issued in 168S against Henry 
VIIL of England is a late example of tlio 
exercise of the temporal power claimed liy the 
medieval popes. Tho bull instituting tlie order of 
tlie Jesuits (1540) is important as marking the 
beginning of the Homan ctmnter-rcfcivinalion. Ti\ 
the contest of Charles Y. with tlie Protestant 
League in Germany Paul sent a Jaigc force to 
support the emperor, and lie opposed the pacifica¬ 
tion proposed by him upon the basis of the Interim. 
And in the struggle between the emperor and 
Francis I, ho tried to trim in order lo save the 
peace of Italy and the Interests of Ids basUmlsj. 
IJlj died suddenly, November JO h 1540, 

PauIi IV., named Giovanni Pietro Caralla, n mem¬ 
ber of the noble family of that naino* was horn in 
Naples in 1470, His curly career was distinguished 
for ascetic rigour. Ha wns applied Bishop of Cliieli, 
in which see lie laboured most unimeslly for the 
reformation of abuses, and for the revival of religion 
and morality. "Willi Ibis view lie established, in 
conjunction with several congenial reformers, tije 
congregation of secular clergy called Theatincs, 
and was himself the first superior, He showed 
himself the most rigorous oncniv of heresy, and It. 
was iindeT his inlluonco that Paul III, organised 
tho tribunal of the Inquisition in Rome. On tho 
death of Marcellus II. in 1555, although in Ms 
seventv-iiintli year, lie was elected to succeed. 
Ho cn/oi'ced rigorously upon the clergy the observ¬ 
ance of all tlio clerical duties, and enacted laws for 
the maintenance of public niomHty. He established 
a censorship, was the first to issue a foil official 
Index Uhrontin prohibilontm, and completed the 
organisation of the Roman Inquisition; he took 
mensuYOH lev the alleviation of the hardens of U\e 
poorer classes, and for the belter mlininistrillion of 
justice, not sparing even hj* own nephews, whom 
he banished from Home on account of their corrupt 
conduct and profligate life, Ilis foreign relations, 
too, involved him m much labour and perplexity. 
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Ho was embroiled with the Emperor Ferdinand, 
with Philip II. of Spain, with ('onmn, grand-duke 
of Tuscany, Under tho weight of so many euros 
liis strength gave way, and ho <1 Usd, August 1H, 
155a His so verily lmd boon hateful to Llio Homan 
cifcizons, who hailed tho nows of his donl.li with 
delight, 

Paul V., originally named (hunillo DovghcHo, 
was bom in Homo in 1552. In liis oavly jifo 
lie was a distinguished canonist and theologian ; 
and, after the ordinary pvolatloal eared 1 at Itoine, 
he rose first to tho post of nuncio at tho Spanish 
court, and afterwards to llio mrdinnlnle under 
Clement VIII. On the; death id Leo XT. in 1005 
Cardinal Borghese was elected to succeed him. 
Ilis pontificate is rendered memorable by the cele¬ 
brated conflict with the republic of Venice, into 
which fie was plunged at the vary outscb of liia 
reign. The original ground of dispute was tho 
question of the immunity from tlio jurisdiction of 
civil tribunals conceded to tho clergy, who claimed 
to 1)0 triad by ecclesiastical tribunals alone. This 
claim llio senate resisted ; and further causes of 
dispute wore added by a mortmain law, and a Jaw 
prohibiting tho establishment of now religious 
orders or associations unless with the sanction of 
the senate. Each parly remaining inflexible in its 
determination, Paul issued a brief, directing a 
sonlonco of excommunication against tho doge and 
senate, and placing the republic mid or an interdict, 
unless submission should bo made within Iweuty- 
fmu* days. Tho senate pei-sinted, and an animated 
conflict, as well of acts as of writings, onsuod, in llm 
latter of wdiicli the celebrated Em Paolo Siirui, on 
the sido of tho republic, and on tho papal side 
Hollurminc and Daren Inn were the leader^ Ily 
tho intervention of Ilanry IV. of Franco the dispute 
was accommodated in 1607, but nut until the popo 
lmd Ijoon compelled to abandon Ins claims, Pauls 
administration was vigorous on behalf of orthodoxy, 
ami lie did a great deal fur the promotion of useful 
public works, for the embellishment of tho city, 
tho restoration and preservation of antiquities, the 
improvement of tho museums and libraries, and, 
above all, for tho pious and charitable institutions 
of Homo. Paul died January 2S, 1621, and was 
flucceedod by Gregory XV. Koo T. A. Trollope's 
Paid the PojtCj and l\iul the Friar (1860). 

Paul, emperor of liiissia, the second aon nf 
the unfortunate Peter ill. and the Empress 
Catharine II., was born OcIoIjcv 2, 1751, became 
hoir-upparout on the death of his older brother 
in 1763, and succeeded his mother on the imperial 
throne in 170(1. Tho tragical death of his father 
when ho was sLitl a child, and his mother’s neglect, 
exorted a baneful influence on the character ^ of 
Paul, who was kept in seclusion while Catharine 
and her favourite governed. Ilis earliest measures 
worn tho exile of bin father’s murderers, and the 
pardon of Polish prisoners, including Kosciusko. 
JhiL lie soon revealed bin capricious and violent 
tamper, as will I us his lack of capacity, and irritated 
all classes of his subjects by vexatious and im¬ 
perious regulations. Kotins* unhappy and variable 
was bis foreign policy. After beginning with an 
altitude of neutrality in the war between Prance 
and tho rest of Europe, ho suddenly declared in 
favour of the allied powers, and sent an army of 
56,000 men under Siivanol! into Italy. Encouraged 
by liis success, ho despatched a second army of equal 
strength to co-npemlo with the Austrians, lml its 
defeat in 1700 induced lrim to recall SimnoT; 
whereupon he retired from tlio allied coalition 
without, giving any reason, quarrelled wiLh England, 
and entered into a rloso alliance with the first 
Consul Thiimparto, Paul now concluded ft con¬ 
vention with Sweden and Denmark for the purposo 
of opposing the right insisted on by Engl and of 
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searching neutral vessels, with the result that the 
English government sent a Hoot into the Baltic 
under Nelson to dissolve the coalition, at the clone 
of March 1801. Ho was about to help the Danes, 
when a conspiracy was formed against him at St 
PeLorshurg. Among the coinedmlors were Count 
Bidden, General Bmmlgsen, amt oilier distinguished 
oJIieers, and Ilnur aim was originally only to cum- 
pel Paid to abdicate; but a mnifllo arose in which 
the emperor was strangled, March 24, 1801. 

Paul, Canons ov St. Hue Bamnaiutkh. 

Paul oi*' 8 \mo,s AT A, the Mori mm of the 3d 
century, was born at Samosala on tlio Euphrates, 
cupiLuf of a district of .Syria, and in 260 became 
bishop or patriarch of Antioch, tlio most impmlnnt 
seo of the East. AnLiocli thou belonged to tlm 
Palmyrene kingdom, and Paul was practically the 
vicegerent of Q,uquh Zenobhi, fvmn wbmn be re¬ 
ceived support in the maintenance of liis heresy. 
Thin wuh immavo.liiiuiism---tluuUiclviue that Father, 
Son, and I July Ghost are tho mm God, and that 
Uni Father 1ms from all eternity produced the 
Logon, who is liis Son, hut is rather an attribute 
than a person, Antioch being recaptured by Anro- 
liun in 272, Paul’s oncniies procured liis deposition 
by the heathen emnoron Imt liis doctrines sur¬ 
vived, and ho lmil followers, Pauliuuisf.s nrSamnsn- 
lensuuiH, till the 4th century, 

Paul) VlNUJiNT DlC. See VlNCJKNT UK HAUL. 

Paula. See Fuanuksuo ui Paula. 

Paulding Jameh Kiukic, an American an LI i or, 
was hom in’Dutchess county, New York, August 
22, 17711. Self-educated, bo early allowed a tend¬ 
ency to # li lorn Lure, ami, being a friend of AViuslung- 
lon Irving, wrote a portion of Stdmat/iindh During 
tlio war of 1812 he published tlio Divcrlin^ llhlonj 
of John JhtH and Brother Jonathan and in 18M a 
move serious work, The United Mitten ami JCjtt/lund, 
a flcfcnco against avLieles in tlio Quarterly He vino. 
This gained him an appointment on tho Hoard of 
Naviu Commission nr,s. lie still continued to wrilo 
minor satires and humorous sketches, and in 1831 
published the very successful novel, The Jhitrh- 
man's Fireside, lin’d in 1832 IVcsheorri Jfoi which 
attained to a similar popularity, These were 
followed by a popularly written Life of I Vashim/tm 
(18.35), ami Maverij in tho United Mates (1811(1), 
in which the institution is defended on social, 
economical, ami physiological grounds. In 1837 
Vim Jhirun appointed him Momihuy of the Navy, 
Four years later he retired to a country residence 
at Hyde Park, New York slate, where 1m died, 
April !), I860. The well-known palter lines, 1 IVler 
Piper picked a peek of pickled poppers,’ &i\, necur 
in liis satirical novel KonimjftMttrke (1823). Emir 
vela, of liis Meet Works were edited by his son 
(New York, 1867-68). 

1*511111) IU: IN hold, a no less learned than gonial 
historian of England, wiih born in Beilin, 25th 
May 1823, studied at Bonn, next paid a long visit 
for purposes of study Co England and Scotland, 
Hpent the year 1818 at Oxford, and acted from 18 Ml 
lib 1852 tts private s err Davy to Bunsen, in 1855 
lie retununl to Germany and habilitated at llonn, 
whence ho was called to a chair at linstock in 1857. 
He obeyed a call to Tubingen in 1851), but during 
the war of I860 ho was minishcil by being sent lo 
the little mnimtr at Ken outbid for an article on 
the policy of AYUr tern berg in the, Pro nm nr ho Jahr- 
bitvher. But ho soon loft this place, and was 
■ appointed to a chair at Marburg in 1867, at Uiltlin- 
gen in 1870. JIc died at Bremen, 3d dune 1882. 
Fiinli's life-long studies were devoted to English 
history, and tho value of bis work lmd long been 
known to students before it was recognised by the 
I),O.L, degree conform! by Oxford in 1874, His 
excellent book on Alfred (1851; Eng. trims. 1852) 
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indiumd Lapm'iiherg to commit In liitn llm task of 
cmiiiimbig llio (fnM'Jitc run Enqland in the great 
H«riuH of Jflwiron find UekorU i'anli's pari (vols, 
3 5, Gotha, i85ILf)H) 1 logins with llonvy IT., and 
coumw down t« cl 10 acccHBum of floury VIII., and, 
Avhilw jiorlioiJH of its ground Jtavo been more fully 
treated hJikv, romama wliJI Urn beat Ida lory of 
inuiliioval England. Other works arc Hilda' aits 
A It-England (1800; Jfijii/, tmnw. 1801 )> Geschickie 
Ent(hauls sett den Ericacuschlimen wn 181% wid 
tSIfi (3 voIh. 1801 -75), Simon von Mont fort (1807; 
Eng. IvariH. 1870), Avjmizo cur cuolisclten Gesekiehta 
(; now HoiioH, 1880), besides an admhablu 
edition of l lower's Confmio Amanda (0 vols. 185(1). 

IPmriioUlflH, ft difftlislio Eastern «oofc, win; owe 
fchoinuunu to l)Kiiv peculiar revemmni for Clio apostle 
l*nnJ iuhI Ms writings, Their found or was Con- 
Htnntiiio of MaimnaliH, near Samosuta, who felt it 
liis mission lo rovivo what ho conceived to Ijo Clio 
pure < Uirislianily of Kt Paul, adopted the namo 
SilvanuH, and founded Ids Jimt congregation at 
GiIiuhhu in Armenia about 000. lie was put to 
dentil hy tho oinpuvnrs order in GH7, Ins successor, 
TiI.HK, in (100 j whereupon the adherents of the! 
suet ilod to Epmpavifj under tho Armenian Paid as 
leader. Later luuute were Gegiulisiim, Jkancs, 
Sorgirm, who carried them from Uic pomeemtiona of 
Loo tho Amumim toArgmuim te.S/wuxm Arnwiw^ 
Karbons, wlui built tho cities of Amamaml Teph- 
rica for tho reunion t saved Ij-ojn the Empmss Theo¬ 
dora's merciless severity, ami Olnysoi'lujres, with 
whoso defeat and death by tho soldiers of tho 
Emperor Basil their power avrs iinaily broken. In 
070 sonio of their vonmants wero transferred by Llio 
Emperor Jalni TssimiHccs to PlriUppopoIiB in Thrace j 
a century later groat oil or Is wore mado for the con¬ 
version of these, and tho new city of Aloxiopolis 
built opjxwite /or tho converts. Tho sect, called 
Popdkatis by Villeliardouin, continued to oxiwt in 
Tlrnieo into the IStli century. And ifc 1ms been 
aJJij'jiied ihnt rcmu/inte survived at- Phibppopobs 
and in Bulgaria into tho 19lli century. The 
(lallmii (fj.v.) and Bogomil! (q.v,)wero similar or 
related sects. 

Tho system of doebrino of the Ptuilicians was 
dnaUsUe, the Evil Spirit bolim regarded as tho 
author ami ruler of the visible universe, tho 
(food Spirit of the future world. The only Scrip¬ 
tures which they accepted wore the four Gospels, 
fourteen Epistles of Paul, t ho three Epistle* of John, 

.1 nines, Judo, and tin Epistle to the Laodiceaus, 
They rejected the title of Thootolm^ refusing all 
worship to the Virgin, as well us any reverence to 
Llio symbol of the cross, ami even tho outward 
administration of the Lord's Supper ami baptism, 
Pholiuw, Pc trim Siculus, and others idea tilled them 
erroneously as a branch of the Maniclui?aim, the 
fact being that they, anathematised Manes, and 
only mmmihlori his followers in maintaining a 
(Imilislic system, (liusolev and Neamlor trace them 
back to the Gnostic Mure ionites. 

See tho Church Histories of (Header and Noandarj 
K JSduuidfr, Hitt. Paidif. Oriental itt in (L'open. J83G); 
and Lombard, iVntlicfeas, Jhdyara, cl JtQns-homma 
(Genova, 

Panlijius, missionary to Novllmmbvin, counted 
«M the first of the arch bishops of York, He \\m n 
native of ltomo, and may huvo been named Bum 
before his (umvomoti. Ho wa« on bis mission 
hy Gregory in GDI, and AvhI laboured under Augus¬ 
tine in the evangelisation of KcjiL* By him he\yaf* 
eoithecmloil liisliop in 025, when lie accompanied 
1’111mlhurga on Jier marria^o lo tho still heathen 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, Tor a long llino ho 
mado no progress in his mission beyond baptising 
the infant princess} bub at length a great gathering 
sviim held at Goodman limn, near York, to considor 
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tho mailer, and in conscf]nonce Edwin and his 
courl siilnnitted to baptism at York, in a wooden 
chapel dedicated Lo Si Peter, Urn foundation of the 
Minster, Easter Sunday 027. Panlimis now carried 
urn gospel over Northumbria, but after mx years’ 
constant labour tho death of Edwin in' battle at 
UaUfalrt put a sudden end to his work, Ho did no! 
Avail for the bon our of martyrdom, but went back 
with iho Avidmml <incen Lo Kent, hi the sanui 
year lie received thoyvd&mas Aiclibisbop of York 
from Home, bill bo never returned, (lying on October 
10, G-H. Tie wan buried in the cliaptcr-hoimo at 
Bodies lor. Sco T)r Bright’a Chapters of Early 
English History , and vol. i. of the lives of the 
A rch b Uh ops of } r orl\ 

Paulliiiln. See Guahana. 

Paillo>yn1a f a conus of trees belonging to the 
Scropulariacea*, Avilli but nue species, P. mpcriah's t 
a native of Japrup, and uoay grown in the United 
states. Il lias lieavl-sliaped leaves, and large 
panicles of imrolish Jlowcm. r riio name is derived 
from that or a ItiiBsiftn princess Panlovna. 

Paul's* St, For the Cathedral, see London; 
and for tiie school) see St Paul's. 

PiiuIuH* /EMiLiuft. See ^Emilius, Greece, 
Scino Ariur'A^us AIinou. 

Panins, HeIiNhioh I^bekuard Gottlob, one 
of the pioneers of German rationalism, Avas born at 
Leonberg, near Stuttgart, \h\> September 1701. 
IBs father’s sccpticiain about fclic resurrection avas 
cured effectually by a promised appearance of his 
Avifo after death, and imtmmatumlly wan sueceodcd 
by an eager belief in spiritual Addons Avbjcli bvouglib 
about Jiib deposition from the ofliae of j Diahomts, 
The son studied at the Tlibingon soininavy, 
travelled in Engldiul, Holland, and Franco, 
and aviis called in 1780 to the chair of Oriental 
Languages at Jena, winch lm exchanged in 1793 
for tJmt of Theology. Here he produced hia labori¬ 
ous but little read Phiiologisck-lritischcr undMsto- 
risdicr Comma lav iiber dew A T e m 2cstamn voL. 
1800-4); Clavis iiber die rsubmit (1701); Clavis 
tlber den Jesaias (1793). In 1803 ho accepted tho 
chair of Theology at WUrzburg, next filled scholastic 
oilmen fib Bamberg, Nurcmlierg^ and Augbach, and 
again in 1811 accepted a chair as professor of 
Church History at Heidelberg. Here he died, 
August 10, 1851. Of his numerous avoiIcs the nioat 
important wore his Lebcn Jesit, ids Grundhigo eincr 
reinen Gmhiehte des Urchristenthums (4 vols. 
1828], and E&egetisches Uandhuch iiber die drei 
enten Emintjdien (3 vola, 1830-33). IZia chief 
critical principle is an nebertion of tho impossillility 
of Lite supernatural, and tho miracles of Christ ho 
therefore explained as duo to a varicly of limtaken 
onijiions ftTul citoj’s in numtlion—a series of excgc- 
tical miracles pustulated to get rid of the historical, 
Paulas lived long enough to aec his own rational¬ 
istic theory of Scripture give place Lo Ilia more 
scientific mythical fclieory of Strauss, ami that in 
its turn shaken to its foundations on the one 
band by tho Tubingen school, on the other by 
Noandar and Ms school. 

Soc Piiuhis' Skiizen aus nciner Bihlunff^ imrf Lcbcm- 
yeschichte zum Andad'cti an mein HQ-jakriffcs Jitbiltttm 
(1839), and lloicbliivMulclc^g's Eavlus u. a Zdt (1853), 
Pmiluff a celebrated Greek physi¬ 

cian, Avas born in tho island of ASgina, and 
flourished most probably during the conquests of 
the calif Omar in the 7tli century, Of his life we i 
knoAV almost nothing more than that ho pursued 
bis medical studies first at Alexandria, and aftor- 
Avavds in Greece and other countries. . He had 
much knoAvIcdgc and (drill in aurgery and obstetrics, 
and his Synopsis of tho Medical Art has gone 
through many editions both in Its original Greek 
and in Latin,' English, and other translations. 
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PailllLS IMacoims, lilts greaUsflb of the Lom¬ 
bard irislurittitfij was born at I'ViuU about 721). 
IIo instructed Adelperga, riauditor of King Pesid- 
orins* ami must probably resided ul Llio court of 
her husband, Avioliia, Duke of Jlciiovonbiini. Ho 
Wtiiuifc a monk, probably of Monto Gnwdnft, about 
774, but hgodih later to have spent rojuo years at llio 
court of Charles. IIo died before the coronation of 
Hilaries as emperor, therefore not later than BOO. 
OEMs workH the earliest is the 11 idor ia Rmnantij 
an epitome nf events based on Hu trophic with 
additions compiled from 0rosins, Jerome, and 
JordimcH. This work was again extended with 
interpolations by Lam In If tho Wise (c. 1000), and 
Llio whole compilation luw been known as tlio 
I listen a Miscclla ; there arc editions hy Eysscn- 
hardb (1800) and THoysuii in Mon. Genii. Hist ., 
Aucf. Anf, ii, The II tutorin jAtUffobardorum 
comas down Lo the death of King Liutprnnd (71*1), 
and is largely compiled from Gregory of Tours, Llio 
Oriffo Gen tin Lanyobarciorinn^ Lite short history 
(JJe (Jextia fAuirfobavdorwn) hy Ahbal Hocuudusof 
Trent (died 012), and other sources. His otter 
works are a Life of Gmjory the Greats compiled 
from Gregory's own writings ami from Bede; Gcsta 
Epmopovum MeUriisium, written at the request) 
ol Bishop Augilram, containing an interesting 
account of the rise of the Carolmguiii house, tho 
founder of which >vna A rniilf, Bishop of Mutz(cd. 
in Port//, 8.8, ii.); an EpitomC) or exlmcba from 
the Do Sianiiimtione Ycrborum of Suxlus Pom- 
polus Poston’ (od. hy K. O. Mlillor); a Eooh of 
JIouiiUcsi consisting‘of 29B sermons selected from 
Ambrose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Gregory, Jerome, 
ami Leo j Pocmx> in honour of St Benedict, in 
praise of the Lake of Como, &c. (ml. by IHinnnlei 
in tlio Moiamenta Genii. Unto rim, Yoetarum 
Latuiomui Uedii /Evi y i)> ami Lexers, Lo Adoh 
pergn, Adolliard, Charles, and others. 

Paul Veronese. See Vbmonjs.sk. 
Paumota, Bee Low AKcinm«ivn<i. 

Paupers, Seo Pouii-LAws, Immigration, 
MlCNIilCANGY, YacUIANTS. 

Pausanias, a famous Spartan regent and 
genera], tlio son of Cleombrotus, and nephew of 
Leonidas. Ho commanded the eonfodevato Greeks 
in the important battle of PlaLiea (471) n.c.) t in 
which lire Pomiann wove totally vented, a;ul their 
loader, Mardonius, slain. Ho then marched his 
troops against Thebes, and compelled tho inhabit¬ 
ants to give up the chiefs of Urn Persian party to 
him for punishment. Elated hy this victory, how* 
ever, lie became in an extreme degree haughty and 
vainglorious, Look all the credit to himself, and 
allowed none Lo the Athenian generals, Aristides 
and Cimon, who commanded under him, ami treated 
all the other Greeks as if the fc par tans were their 
lords. Nevertheless,] ic still continued bis conquests, 
capturing Cyprus mid Byzantium. It was boro ho 
first began fco play false lo Greece. lie on lore il into 
secret negotiations with Xerxes, with the view of 
becoming ruler, under the Persian monarch, of Llio 
whole country, and, in his journey through Thmcu, 
ovou ado pled* the dues* and luxurious habit* of a 
Persian satrap, ami surrounded himself with a body- 
guaitl of Torsians nml Egyptians. 1 le wasrecalled, 
on account of these things, hy the Spartans, hilt bin 
former services procured his acquittal. Ho then 
returned to Bymntimn, whore ho renewed liis 
traitorous intrigues, was expelled from tlio city for 
a criminal assault upon a Byzantine lady, will ill row 
to the Trend, and there continued Ins treachery, 
lie was n. second lime called to account by tfie 
Spartan ephoits, but again escaped, though with 
greater dilVicnlty, Yet Ids passim* for the bovo- 
roignty of Greece,. oven though at the oxponso of 
tlio national liberties, once mora drove him to play 


Llio traitor. Ho tried to «tir up the ITbints, bub 
was taken in his own net. A Helot betrayed him. 
When PausaniuH found bin position desperate he 
took sanctuary in a toniplo of Athena. Hereupon 
Llie people blocked up the gale of the temple with 
bmps of wtones, and left him to die of hunger, Ida 
own in other depositing Llio first stone. 

H’nuKsuiiuH. one of Llio most eminent of Greek 
geographers aim historians, was probably a milivo 
of Lydia in Asia Minor, and flourished under 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, aiul Aurelius, lie tra¬ 
vel led through almost nil Greero, Macedonia, and 
TLaly, and also through part of Asia and Africa, 
and’composed from his olwoiwaLions and WHUiiroliCH 
an Itinerary of Grceco (lid hulas IWeyvm) in 
ten hooks, describing tho dill event parts of that 
country, ami giving a particular account of the 
monuments of art and of llio legends connected 
with thorn. His stylo is mipreton Lions and easy, 
although devoid of any special I Horary grace, hub 
his Itinerary possesses the rare merit of being tlio 
work of an honest and accurate eyo-witness, Tan- 
sanias was a man of marvel lens industry, and is 
one of the earliest examples of tho antiquary in 
Llio full modern sense of that word, Even in bis 
treatment of works of art be Is over the antiquary 
, rath or than the critic* and his o 1ms or ratio ns held mu 
! vise out of the prosaic atmosphere proper to Ike 
catalogue. But ho has tho saving grace of accuracy, 
aiul his work, hare and meagre as it js, remains 
one of tho most precious records of antiquity that 
wo possess. JIo has not grasped the distinction 
between legend and history; or, inoro correctly, 
dominated by tlio instinct of tho collector, he has 
recorded omy tiling that ho learned, historical fact 
and local legend alike, Hence his work is a mine 
of wealth Lo the student of mythology and folklore, 
no less than lo the avchwologisL proper, 

Tlio host editions arc those of Siobnlis (5 vein. 182SL2J1) 
ami of iSobnbarb and "Whiz (IIvoIh. (Ms-do)- tho latter 
vbpvintcd hi Toubner’s Heirio» (2 yoIh. TUoyo are 

EngliriH translations l»y A. Ji. Shilloto mid J. fi, Frazer. 
hJoc also Ivnlknmmi, Pmutanitw tltir Yerkucl (18H0); umi 
ISIurgiirot YoitaITh Mi/tholomi and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens (18P0). 

Pavement, Hat hLoiioh or 1 Hags,’ seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 4 inches in thickness, used for covering 
fontpntlm, courtyaulH, kiUdums, &t\ (hoo EhAd- 
wtonkk). Tlio name in also given to the nluno 
covering of the carriage-way of streets, The 
Humans paved both their streets anil ^ their high¬ 
ways with stones in a most substantial manner, 
Imt until Uie 12th century inediieval eilioH were 
almost nil unpaved. At Pompon the stoiio pave¬ 
ment of the narrow streets remains in the same 
stale as it was heforo tlio city was destroyed, and 
shews the ruts uuido hy tho bigiu or carnages. It 
is formed of polygonal blocks of stone f like cycle- 
lean masonry, the hugest pieces being about 3 
cot across the face. Tins kind of ancient Human 
pavement, the remains of which are found at other 
j laces in Italy, is laid on a carefully prepared 
lasis or foundation, no me limes compose!! of several 
lay cirs of sui table mule rials. 

Modem ftfevcelH in Europe and elsewhere' are still 
most largoly paved with hard stones of various 
kinds, roughly dressed into oblong blocks, say 12 
in. by 4 in.' and (i in. deep, and smaller sizes. 
Those aro generally laid on a foundation of sand 
or very fine gravel, sand being also used for filling 
up tho joints, But the ioiuting is now souk? limes 
dono with pitch* Granite ,and some varieties of 
IhisalL (q.v.) aro extensively quarried for those 
paving-stones. 

Wooden pavement consists of pieces of wood (in 
northern Europe usually that of Dinus aytvoslrh) 
about the size of paving-stones, laid end up on 
boards, with asphalt or concrcto below them, ami 
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with ilia joints of the wood blocks pitched. 
Vehicle* make least noise on this kind of pave- 
nienl, wliiob, though G-vpoiiftivo to maintain, if 
under heavy traffic, continues in favour. Appliedfc 
piivcmenL is also a good deal used both for foot and 
r am ago ways. U w described under As hi alt. 
I loth this and wood pavement are apt to bo slippery 
in wot, and the latter in frosty, weather, 

Per foot pavement a Portland cement concrete 
has been much employed of late years, Small 
statins, such as granite, crushed into small chips 
like beans, or not much larger, are mixed with the 
cement, which is laid on a bed of broken wliiu- 
stone or ‘ road-mo tab' Pavement so made is 
cheaper than when flagstones am used, but longer 
experience of it is necessary before wo can soy 
that it is in the long run more economical. The 
frequent necessity for lifting pavement when lay¬ 
ing down or repairing gas or water pipes is a great 
drawback to the keeping of it in good order. 

PllVi'lh a city of Northern Italy, on the loft 
hank of tiro Ticino, 2 miles above its confluence 
with Urn Po, and 21 miles by rail H. of Milan, A 
covered brick bridge (1353) connects the city with 
the suburb of Ticino, on the right bank of the 
river. Pavia is Ftlill iu great part .surrounded by 
walls, mid has an imposing appearance; in former 
Union it was called the ‘city of a hundred lowers.* 
Its oldest church is the Lombard basilica of Sail 
Michele, which, although the dale of its founda- 
tion is uncertain, in mentioned as early as 001, 
The early ‘ kings of Italy * were crowned ’within its 
walk; in I SOU it wan granted Lho title of ‘royal 
basilica,’ and was restored 1803-70. The cathedral, 
containing Homo good paintings, was commenced 
in MSS, hub was never finished, It slid tors the 
tomb of Hoctius (brought from St Peter’s) and 
liolmiil’x htiico < and in a beautiful chapel attached 
to it are the ashes of St Augustine, in a Gothic 
sarcophagus ornamented with a great number of 
bns-roiicfa and figures. Tho Corfom, which lies 
5 miles north of llio city, is described in a separate 
article. The casblo of the Visconti (begun in 1300), 
n massive wjunro arcaded stniotnro, onto contained 
valuable collections of MSS,, armour, and curiosi¬ 
ties, Imfc they wore carried away by lho French in 
]/>[)(). Tim university is said Lo "have been founded 
by Charlemagne, and was a famous seat of learning 
during the middle ages; but it was nob formally 
constituted a university until 130L It is now 
attended by 10(10 students (1S0Q about 1850), who 
arc taught by sixty touchers. Attached to it are 
two col logos— IlommiGO (1503) and Gbislieri (1569) 
—for poor students, and a library (1772) of 185,000 
vote,, anatomical and natural history museums, a 
botanic garden, n school of Mio lino arts, Ac. 
There is neither much industry nor much trade. 
Pop. (1881) 20,830. 

Pavia, tlio ancient Ticinum (afterwants Papin , 
whence the modern name), was founded by Gallic 
tribes, ami was sacked by Attila (452) and by 
Odoacer (-17(1 J i TJujoctorlc selected it as his capita! 
after 189, Later on the Lombards made lb their 
capital, and thou it hecamo tho chief city of tho 
kingdom'of Italy, Through jealousy of Milan it 
sided with the emperors (105(1-1356); it was then 
conquered by the Visconti, ami subsequently shaved 
the fata of Milan, It was sacked by the French 
in 1500. Here iu 1525 the Preach were defeated 
by the imperialists, and Francis I. (q.v.) taken 
prisoner; hut in 1527, and again in fcho following 
year, the city was taken and laid waste by the 
French, 11 was stormed and pillaged by Napoleon 
in 1790, and came into the posseshion of Austria 
by the peace of 1814. Since 1859 it has been 
included within Urn kingdom of Italy. L an franc 
and Popo John XrV. were native*.—Tho province 
of Pavla (1312 sq. m.) 1ms a pop. of (1889) 513,983, 
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Paving, See Pavement. 

PavlogTiill, a town of Smith ltnssia, 45 miles 
by milfiNE, of Ekaterinoslftv, on an allliienl of 
the Dnieper, was founded in 1780 by Zaporojrian 
Cossacks, Pop. 14,442. 

Pavonidic. See Peacock. 

PawnLrolcing, Pawn is a contract whoroby 
the owner of a thing delivers it to a creditor as secur¬ 
ity for a debt contracted liy himself or by a third 
party. This contract is of great antiquity, as may 
fie seen on referring to the stmyof Judah and Tamar 
(Gen. xxxviii.) and tlio provisions of the Mosaic law 
(Kxod xxii.). In modern times the superior class 
of money-lenders have often advanced money on 
pledges of plate* &o.; this was the business carried 
on by tho Lombard traders, from whom Lombard 
Street ill London takes its name; and it is said 
that the three golden balls which figure over every 
pawnshop were taken from the armorial bearings 
of the Medici family. Property of considerable 
value is sometimes pawned with bankers ancl 
others j and an equitable Mortgage (q.v.) may 
be described as a kind of pawn. Among the 
poorer Gimmes, clothes, tools, &e. oxe frequently 
pledged when money runs short: like other small 
money-lenders, the pawnbroker is regarded Iky his 
customers us an extortioner, though the profits 
of the trade are not particularly high. On the 
Continent el farts have been made to supersede 
the pawnshop by establishing what are called 
Monta do Piel6. In England a qunai-eliaritable 
institution of the same kind was started in 1708, 
but it came to a disastrous cud in 1731; another 
scheme, started, {luring the bubble mania of 1824- 
25, was equally unfortunate, In Ireland there 
! wore, in 18-11, as many ns oight Monts do Picte, 
but they had all disappeared by 1853, On com¬ 
paring the tuIcs and charges of the Mont do Piet-6 
(q,v.) at Paris (tho hugest establishment of the kind 
in the world) with those of English pawnbrokers, it 
does not appear that there is any striking superi¬ 
ority in tho French system. It is understood that 
the Paris establishment is sup odor to fclio Lon dun 
pawnshop in two points—it charges a lower rate of 
interest, and it gives greater facilities for recover¬ 
ing stolen goods. ^ On the other band, it is said 
that officialism, which must prevail whore a large 
stall is employed, makes ib more difficult for the 
poor to obtain advances, 

The rules of English common law which apply 
to a contract of pawn are founded in part upon 
tho lioiunn Jaw. The pawnbroker acquires wJiat 
is sometimes called a special property in the goods 
deposited; ho lias a right to retain them, and, if 
the debt be nob paid within the stipulated time, 
ho has a right to sell; if tho sale produces more 
than tho amount of the debt, he must account for 
tho surplus, The pawner has a right to redeem at 
any time before sale; interest is not duo unless 
there is an express or implied, contract to pay. 
These rules two considerably inmli/M by the Pawn¬ 
brokers Act, 1872, which applies tn all. persons 
who make a biiBiness of taking chattels in pawn, 
including fclio keeping of what in England are 
called ilolly-shopa, and what iu Scotland used to 
bo called '* wee brokers,’ Every pawnbroker is 
required to take out a license; unless in business 
before 1872 ho must obtain a certificate of fitness - 
from a magistrate or a petty sessions court before 
taking out "a license. Pawnbrokers arc required 
to keep books iu a prescribed fonn j tlieir shops 
are made liable to be searched under a magistrate’s 
warrant. A ticket must be given on receiving 
goods in pawn; the pawnbroker may charge one. 
half penny per month on cadi 2s. advanced; and 
thoro is also a small charge for the ticket. Those 
clmrgcs are high, or rather would bo high if the 
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pawnbroker were in tl 10 Manic position an an ovdi* 
niivy money-lender; but it mm>t be Tenuunbmn\ 
that tiie risks of this lnisiiiesb arc considerable, 
ami also lliafc the borrower obtains a larger 
advance by reason of the high interest. Pledges 
am to bo redeemable within twelve monlliH and 
seven days; if a pledgo over 10s, in value is sold 
fin- more'Lb an the loan and profit due, the pawn- 
limkur must account for the surplus on demand, 
Tlioso rules apply to any loan not above £10 ; but 
in the case of a loan of more than ,C2 the mica of 
the act limy ho excluded by special contract. The 
act extends to Scotland. Special enactments have 
been made in regard to persons pawning or receiv¬ 
ing in pawn property belonging to public author¬ 
ities—e.g. soldiers' arms and uniforms. See Turner's 
Contract of Pawn, where the elatutcs relating to 
this subject are summarised. 

Thu law of the United States is Lho English law, 
v\s allured by the legislation of each slate-, hut the 
law of Louisiana, which is .French in its origin, 
approximates more closely to the Komaii, ami is 
free from the peculiarities of tho English system. 
In Now York the rate is limited to 25 par cent, per 
annum on articles worth less than $215, and to 7 
per cent, on articles of higher value. Tho rate 
usually charged in, however, 8 per cent, per month, 
and there are generally further charges for storage 
and safe*keeping. 

Pawnees, n tribe of American Indians (q.v.), 
■who formerly resided in Nebraska, with branches 
extending into Kansas and Texas, They surren¬ 
dered their lauds south of the Platte by treaty in 
1H93; su lie red much thereafter at the hands of 
their hereditary ononiicH, the Sioux ; and in 187(5- 
removed, only 2020 strong, to a reservation of 
288,020 acres in Indian Territory. Tn 1887 they 
numbered only 018. 8gg GiUuuhVh Hero 

Glories and Folk-talcs (Now York, 1889), 

Pllivluclcct, a city of lthodo Island, on Lho 
Pawtucket lliver, 4 miles by vail N. of Providence. 
A full of nearly CO feel on the llvor, and its 
proximity bo the sea, caused it to be selected by 
Samuel SlaLer, in 1700, as the site of tho ft ml; 
cotton-factory in Lho United Hiatus, It now con¬ 
tains numerous large mills, where cottons, wool Iona, 
haircloth, and thread are manufactured, besides 
grout calico-printing works, and blenching and 
dyeing establishments, &e. Pawtucket was nettled 
about 1655, and became a city in 1880. Pop. 
(1870) GOif); (1885)22,600. 

Pax# See Kiss. 

PjiXOj one of the Ionian Islands, lien south-east 
of Corfu, 1ms with the smaller island of Antipaxo 
(1 sip m.) an area of 8J xtp m, and a pop. of 5000, 
and produces wine, olive* anil olive-oil, almonds, 
oranges, lemons, i&c. Capital, Uaion, tlie seat of a 
bishop, 

PdlXtOlb Siu JoRLiiui, English architect and 
horticulturist, was born at Milbon-llryanL, near 
Woburn, Uedfordshire, on 8(1 August 1803. lie 
began life as n working-gardener in Lho service of 
the Duke of Duvojisliiie, at Chiswick, and was 
thence transferred to ChutsworLh ; there lie was put 
in charge of the gardens, and entirely remodelled 
them, und was made manager of the duke's Derby¬ 
shire estates, Tho experience lie obtained in design¬ 
ing capacious.glass conservatories at Olialsworlh 
(n.v,) found wider scone in his proposal for a palace 
of glass and iron for the Groat Exhibition t<\. v.) of 
1851. It wns the first time these materials had 
been employed on ho extensive a sealo, find visitors 
found an inexhaustible theme of admiration in a 
fairy palace sc novel, beautiful, and mama been l, 
Ilia design obtained for him tho honour or kniglit- 
liood. llo then designed the. Crystal Pal ago at 
Sydenham (q.v.), and superintended its construe- 
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tion from Lho nmlnrinlx of the oxhibiLinn in Hyde 
Park. He also laid out the terraces, and planned the 
gardens, with their fountains, (‘iisoadcH, ivc. Jhisidvs 
publishing a very popular Cirtluqc tUihndm\ Uo 
edited the Jlohtnktd Muff tonic t Pinion'a /'Yiwrr* 
Gank) j, Pocket Hottuimil bivtumary, ami other 
works. lie died at Sydenham, SLli Juno 18(15, 
having represented Covontry since 185'1. 

Paiymaister-R'Oiicrrtl* an ollicor of the llritisli 
ministry, but not of the cabinet, who is charged 
with superintending the issue of all moneys voted by 
parliament, but bus no con Lull over the sums issued, 
paying merely on Llio order of the department con¬ 
cerned. lie is always either a poor or a member of 
the Homo of Commons, and changes with the 
ministry. Sometimes the pay mas lor-general’s post 
is unpaid, as in 181)1. The nay mas ter-general is 
assisted by a Ueirsury remoinmiuieer, and deputy- 
paymaster for Ireland, and a stall' of clerks, 

Paymasters^ in the IkiLish army, rue either 
‘ rogii n nil la l 1 or 1 district.' There inane of the former, 
either a combatant oflicov or an olliecr of the army 
pay department, to every regiment of cavalry 
(except the Info and TIoiso (bmrdw)imd battalion 
of in Ian try. llo rectdvcH dmfls each month mi the 
accountanl-geiieval fev Llui various payment* which 
lie lias to mlike, and for the sums reriuiml by the 
captains, who then open accounts witli Pome local 
bank, and draw upon them for cash to pay their 
moil, &c, The amounts of the drafts arc based 
upon monthly estimates, and all expenditure in 
accounted form the *pay-lintH.’ These are cheeked 
by tho district paymaster (ail otlieor of the army 
pay department), and audited at tho AVur Ollico, 
any wrong payments being disallowed. District 
paymasters also make all authorised payments Lo 
porsous in their districts not dealt with by tho 
regiinentiil paymasters. On active service and 
whenever local banks cannot ho used, cash is 
carried in ‘treasure (diesis, 9 which am in charge of 
tho paymaster. Tho Fai/jnutifa'-smfctuit is clerk 
to the pay in aster. 

The niival pay in us ter is for a ship what the 
military paymaster is for a regiment; hot in 
addition lm has charge of the provisions, clothing, 
and miscellaneous stores, ns well as of money. 
I*ayjiifts(cis (till 18-1-1 called pursers) arc yum mis- 
sinned ollieor.s, and rank, according to service, with 
licnleminlH, conn nan deim, and captain*. ( The pay¬ 
master or accountant olliccr is responsible for all 
the accountant mid victualling duties of Lho ship, 
mid under the authority of Lho captain makes now 
all disbursements for tho naval service, tho cap lain 
being held responsible tlmt nil accounts aio sent in 
by the paymaster regularly, mid tlmt the balance 
of cash is correct. UnmlidaLos arc nominated 
by tho First Lord of the Admiralty, and, if limy 
successfully pass a limited competitive examina¬ 
tion, join as assistant* dorks. Tlitiy must not Ins 
less Loan fifteen or over seventeen years of age. 
After one year’s service, and being HovcnLcon years 
old on passing the necessary examination, they am 
rated clerks. After throe years 1 service in this 
rank, and having passed an niUirinedmtu examina¬ 
tion, and 1 icing twcnty-ono years of age, they can 
pass for promotion, and if successful they receive 
a commission as assist ant-paymaster, milking lirst 
with sub-lion tenants, and after five years' seniority 
with junior lieutenants, From this time oil tlmir 
promotion, except in very rare casus, goes by 
seniority to paymaster, h tali-pay mas ter, II cot-pay* 
master, ( who ranks with a commander, and pay* 
in aster-in-cl del. This latter rank, however, is only 
given on vclivomcul. Tho pay of tin assistant-id nr k 
is 2s. Otl, a day, tlmt of a clone 4s., while an assist¬ 
ant-pay muster's ranges from 5s, lo Us, Gd. a day 
according to seniority, with an additional allowance 
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of 2s, Od. 11 day when in solo charge of a ship. Tlio 
jiny cif paymasters, stall‘and licet, &o, rises accord¬ 
ing to length of nan'icofimi )4& to a maximum of 
.Cl, life, per diem. All srciDtiiricfl to ling-officers 
and the secretaries* clerks arc now taken from tho 
pay] misters anil assistant* pay mas tors. 

I'liyil, Jamks, a prolific novelist, was horn 
at Cheltenham in 1880, and educated at Eton, 
Woolwich Academy, and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. la 1835 ho published n volmno of poems, 
in 1858 Buccocdcd Luilch lUbchio as editor of 
Oh urn bum's JounnU t and in 1882 Leslie Stephen 
us editor of the Uomkill Magazine. Of his hundred 
novels may merely he named hero Lost Sir Miming- 
herd, A Woman's Vaufmnvc.^ Curb)on's Year, Not 
Wooed Out Won , By Prong, Thicker than Water 3 
The Talk of the Town, and Tim Heir of the Ages, 
Those stones mamliiiu a fair average of merit, 
below which they seldom full, hut above which 
they novel' rise. A chamcbomlic nolo is a some¬ 
what 111 in vein of humour, which is seen again 
in Some Private Views and Some Literary Recollec¬ 
tions (188(1). 

Pity no, John Howaiid, the author of Home, 
Sweet Home, was horn in New York City on 9th 
June 1792, miute his debut as uu actor there in 
February 1800, and in 1813 appouved in London. 
For thirty years he had a successful career as actor 
and author of plays, chiclly adaptations. Tho 
best known were Brutus, Charles 11. , and Clavi, 
which contains the celebrated song for which 
Payne’s memory is cherished. Its music is sup- 
iiwed to have been adapted from a Hicilian air 
iy Sir Henry Bishop. Payne was appointed 
American consul at Tunis in 1811, and died there, 
10th April 18o2. It is a singular fact that the 
man who wrote Home, Sweet Home hail never 
a home during Che fast forty yearn of irk life, 
and died in a foreign laud. His remains were, 
however, taken to America, and buried at Washing¬ 
ton in 1888. Hoc his Life tmd Poems, edited by G. 
Harrison (Albany, 1875; new eit. 1885), and 0. II* 
BmhumVs J. II. Payne (1885). 

Pays a Uldll, the chief town of the Uruguayan 
department of that name (5115 sip in, ; 28,417 
inhabitants in 1887), is built upon a bill gonbly 
sloping from tho Uruguay ltiver, 280 miles l>y rail 
NW, of Monte video. It is a busy port, and con¬ 
tains largo slaughter-houses, &e. Tinned meat, 
especially tongues, is exported. Pop. 13,000, 

l*az, La. Sec La Paz. 

Poll (P/a-M/ ft), a genus of plants of the natural j 
order Loguniiuosne, sub-order PapiUoimccu.*. Two | 
anodes, supposed to bo natives of the south of 
Europe and of the East, are very extensively cul¬ 
tivated for their seeds (peas), which are Lliu best 
of all kinds of pulse—the Common Pea or Carden 
Pea sativum) in gardens, and the Field Pea 
[I\ avmise) in fields; both of them climbing 
animals, with pinnate leaves, ovate ieallols, aiul 
branching tendrils in place of a terminal Jeallot - 
tho garden pea distinguished by having two or 
several flowers on each flower-stalk, the llowors 
either red or white, more generally white, and tho 
seeds hubglolmlnr; the field pea having one llowor 
on each Jlowcr-stulk, the llowors always red, and the 
seeds itngulav from crowding and compression in 
the pod. But it is nob improbable that they aro 
truly one species, of which the garden pea has, 
through cultivation, departed farthest from tho 
original typo. Boas have boon cultivated in tho 
East from time immemorial, although tlio ancient 
Greeks and Homans do not seem to have been 
acquainted with this hind of pul so. Its culti¬ 
vation was apparently introduced into Europe 
very early in the itiiddlo ages; and it nmv 
extends from warm climates, us India, even to 


very cold latitudes, Ihg plaub being of inpid growth 
and short life. Tho pea does nob appear to have 
been cultivated in England even in the time of 
Elizabeth. According to Fuller, they were then 
brought from Holland, and were accounted Alt 
dainties for ladies, they came so far and cost so 
dear,* The seeds of tho garden pea arc used for 
culinary purposes both in a green and in a ripe 
state, as are also tlio given, succulent pods of sonic 
varieties, known as Sugar Peas or Wyker Peas, in 
which the membrane lining the inside of tho pod— 
parch in cut-like in most kinds—is much attenuated. 
Field pens aro used both for feeding cattle and for 
human food. For the latter purpose peas am often 
prepared by being deprived ox tho membrane which 
covera them, in a particular kind of mill; they are 
then sold as Split Peas, and are much in use /or 
making Pea Soup. They are also ground into 
meal, which is used in various ways, chiefly for 
making a kind of pottage mul unleavened bread. 
In the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
peas are roasted in order to eating. 

There are innumerable varieties of the garden 
km, but vary (cw of the held pea, those of the 
armor being so much Lhe products of horticultural 
art that they, cannot be preserved without the 
utmost attention. iSome of the kinds of garden 
peas have long stems, and require for their anp- 
iorl h takes G or 8 feet in height; others aro of 
nimbler growth; and certain dwarf kinds, pre¬ 
ferred as most convenient in many gardens, succeed 
very well without stakes, The‘largesL kinds are 
sown in rows about 4 or 6 feet asunder. In Britain 
garden peas aro sown at different times from" 
January to the end of June in order to secure a 
supply of green pens during: a considerable part of 
summer and autumn; and in the southern parts of 
Ujc jsbiijf] they mo nJso sown in end of nn tjjjjjjj, 
a very little protection being sullieieiU lor them 
during tlio winter, In tho United States early 
pons are sown either in November or in Feb¬ 
ruary or March. Certain small kinds of very 
rapid growth, known ns Early Peas, formerly pre¬ 
ferred for tho iirHt sowings, although loss productive 
than many others, arc now being supplanted in the 
estimation of gardeneiu by larger and superior 
flavoured feoiTu, which combine the desirable 
quality of extreme earliness with the size and , 
tenderness of the wrinkled inarroio kinds. 

Chalky ami other calcareous soils arc particularly 
suitable for pens, if to be used green, and in other 
soils a good Jiehl-omp is. seldom obtained unless the 
land lias been well limed, or manured with gypsum. 
The free use of lime is found to be unfavourable to 
tlio quality of field peas which are intended for 
human food, as peas from soil so treated do not 
readily molt or ‘full’ in boiling, and arc therefore 
morn indigestible, 

Market-gardenevs in good districts in England 
find the pea a most profitable mop. Surrey, Bed¬ 
fordshire, and Essex are the principal counties 
whence the supply for the enormous demand for 
green peas for (Jovent Garden Market is chiefly 
drawn. Supplies also are received from France in 
May, bub me inferior in quality to the English. 
Peas arc cultivated to a considerable extent os a 
field-crop in Britain, hut are best adapted to those 
districts in which tho climalu is least moist, tho 
seed* being very apt to grow in the pods when 
moist weather prevails in autumn, by which the 
crop is injured or destroyed. The most productive 
kinds, being also in general the most bulky in 
sbiw, are very apt to lodge before the pods are 
filled in web reasons, and particularly cm nch land, 
The crop is, therefore, rather a precarious one. 

The haulm or straw of pens is used for feeding 
cattle ; and fur its sake field peas are often reaped 
before they aro quite ripe, great care being taxon, 
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in slacking tlio straw La provide for ventilation, an 
th-iit it nmy nob heat. Von haulm, whim cub ami 
dried green,. is move nitrogenous ami more nutri¬ 
tious than hay. 

Laml to ho sown with Hold pea* should he very 
clean, aiul in particular free of couch-grass; oilier- 
wise the best maiiAgatuoiiL cannot prevent its 
becoming moro foul whilst bearing the pea crop. 
The seed might always to bo sown in rows not leas 
than 20 inches apart. Various means nro employed 
for sewing pea*; tliey are not mi frequently ploughed 
under tho furrow; hut tho seed ought not to bo 
buried mere than 4 inches under the surface. In 
tho harvesting of peas the sheaves are generally 
left loose till tlio haulm ih soinowluit dry, In dry-, 
iug it shrinks very much. Winter lucid ,/W\ a 
variety with very small seeds, are nmol; cultivated 
in Franco and Germany, being sown in October, 
enduring the severest frosts without injury, and 
ri]toning very oitrly. 

Besides being one of its most important agricul¬ 
tural mill horticultural crops, peas are largely 
imported into Britain, the quantity sometimes 
reaching 120,000 quarters. Tlio eliior sources are 
.Denmark) normally, Holland, Morocco, tho United 
titales, British North Amorim; and of these Den¬ 
mark and the North American colonies send the 
greater part. As an article of food, if not taken 
too often or without other food, pons are very 
valuable, as they contain a largo percentage of 
casein, which is a Mesh-forming principle, This 
principle in tho pea has been called Icrjuniin, 
Imfc chemists are now generally agreed that it is 
identical with tlm casein of cheese. Tlio chemical 
constituents of peas will bo found in the table at 
I)IET, Vol, IIf. p. ftOS ; and tlio dietetic vnluo is 
discussed, at Food, Vol. IV, p. 711). Tinned peas 
are much used, Imfc have little of the delightful 
llftvour of this fresh vegetable. 

A plant found on some parts of tlio shores of 
ftritam, as well ivs of continental Europe and North 
America, and known ns the Sea Lfan, Ims been 
commonly referred to the genus Pisum, and called 
} J . although hntauistft now geuemlly 

refer it fco LathyniH. lb much renomblos the com- 
mou pea; 1ms largo mhlialior purple Mowers on 
many-Ilowered stalks; and its seeds luivo a dis¬ 
agreeable hitler taste. 11s abundance on the hoii- 
cousb at Aldoburgh and Orford, in Sullblk, is said 
to have saved many poisons from death by famine 
in ICon.—The other species of Pisum are few. Bui 
tho name Pea is often given to species of other 
papilionaceous genera. The Hwcofc Pen (q. v.) and 
Everlasting Pea are species of Lalliyniw. Tlio 
Chink Pea (q.v.) is a species of Ciccr; and tho 
Wood or Heath Pea is Or oh us tuber os us .—Tlio 
pods of peas tiro often injured by tho Pea-beetle 
{Br Helms pm), a small coleopterous insect; by tho 
Pea-maggot, tho caterpillar of a moth {Tortvi# 
pm ); and by tho Pea-weevils [Sitona c.riniitt and 
jb'- lin&atu), small coleopLcrous insects. 

Peabody, a village and township of Mnssa- 
chusetis, 1(1 miles NNH. of Boston. Formerly 
called Booth Danvers, its name was changed in 
IMS in honour of George Peabody, who was born 
here. Tho village contain* Hie Peabody Institute, 
and the township has manufactures of carriages, 
leather, and glue. Pop, 0580. 

Peabody, (IliOluiH, American morclmiit and 
philanthropist;, was born at South Uuiivem, Mnssn- 
| oIiuhoUk, February 18, 171)5. Ills parents, who 
wore descended from the Puybodys of Sl Albans, 
Hertfordshire, were poor, mid bis only education 
was roceivcd at tlio district school, At the age of 
eleven ho was placed with a grocer, and at fifteen 
in a linbordaahoria shop in Newbury port. He was 
manager of a store in George town for a time; in 


1811 lie became a partner in the dry-goods house of 
Elisha Higgs in Baltimore, and limd-purLiier of 
this linn in 1821). Ill 1827 lie limt visited England, 
where ho afterwards settled permanently, He 
established himself in London in 1887 as a mer¬ 
chant and money-broker, aiul accmmthiled a large 
fortune. Ho invested largely in ^ United »States 
bonds during tho civil war; and this, coupled with 
integrity, industry, and splendid capacity in 
finance, was tho secret^ of his marvellous success. 
As olio of throe commissi oners appointed in 1818 
by tho stale of Maryland to obtain the restoration 
of its credit, ho refused nil payment, and received 
a special vote of tluiuks from Urn legislature of that 
state. In 1851 ho supplied the sum required Lo lit 
up the American department at the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion. That same year ho started his -1th of July 
dinners, which were of sonic account in ft isle ling 
good feeling between England uml Amorim. Dur¬ 
ing his lifetime Peabody gave away in all mure 
than one ami a half miluoiiH sterling for philan¬ 
thropic purposes. 

Amongst bis gifts were §10,000 to the second 
Grinned! expedition, under l)r Kune; $200,000 Lo 
the Peabody Institute, South Danvers (now Pea¬ 
body); $50,000 Lo an institute in North Danvers; 
§1,000,(}()()to Peabody Institute, Baltimore; $25,t)0() 
to Phillips Andover Academy, and $25,000 to 
Kenyon College; $150,000 to found an institute 
of arcluvology at Harvard, and a like sum for a 
department of physical science. His two largest 
gifts were $3,500,000 for tlio Southern Education 
Fund, and his (jontrilmLions towards building 
industrial homes in London, which in all umonuleu 
lo £500,000. Becognitiou of bis beneficence was 
made by the United States government, while tho 
Qutitm oilcrcd him a baronetcy or the Grand Cross 
of the lhifcb. lie refused these honours, and was 
asked what ho would accept. Ilin reply was; ‘A 
letLor from tlm Queen of England which I may 
carry across tho Atlantic and deposit as a memorial 
of one of her most faithful sous/ Tlio Queen's 
letter acknowledged his 1 more than princely lmini- 
iiceneo;' Lo this she added liov portrait, ami both 
were deposited in the Peabody Institute, South 
Danvers. Peabody testified that bis giving was 
really a triumph over a naturally parsimonious 
disposition; hu lived and dressed plainly. *Tlm 
brave, honest, noble-Inuuiod friend of mankind/ 
as the lion. i\, (J. Viinllnop called him, died in 
London, November 4, 18(il). Tho residue of his 
fortune, amounting to Howards of .Cl ,000,000 ster¬ 
ling, was left to his relatives. After a funeral 
service in Westminster Abbey bin re mail is were 
conveyed to America in the English war-ship 
iVonurefi, and laid beside those of ids motlmr at 
Sonili Danvers, There are statues of Peabody in 
London and Baltimore. In 1881) the London Pea¬ 
body trustees bad eighteen groups of industrial 
buildings in various parts of the city, llioir rooms 
being occupied by 20,000 persons. Tho net gain 
from rents and interest was £30,000. Boo u/r 
by l } . A. llanaford (1882), mid Robert OocbramVs 
Beneficent and Useful hires (1800). 

Pent!© is a term of important significance in 
law. In tarnation ul law regards peace as (.ho nor¬ 
mal relation of one state lo another; Hum relation 
is disturbed by war, but when war is over tlio com¬ 
batants revert to their former rights, excel)t in so 
far ns those may luivo boon alto red by tho war. 
In municipal law peace means the protection 
accorded Lo subjects of an established authority; 
limn, vassals were within the peace of their feudal 
lord, All subjects arc within the peace of the 
sovereign, and judges and justices are appointed 
to kuop tlio peaco within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. A person who commit** ail assault, or other¬ 
wise wantonly invades the rights of auotlior, is 
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guilLy of a broach of tlio ponco. I£ a law-abiding 
pwvtim i* threatened with injury to hinihoff, his 
>vif« or child, or bin property, ho may seek pro- 
tec lion ami 'exhibit articles of tho ponco* before a 
court or magistrate. Justices arc empowered, mi 
sworn information, to bind persons oyer to keep the 
peine; parlies so bound anil their siireties forfeit 
the amount of their recognisances if they offend. 
Under a statute of 31 Edward IIL parties may bo 
hound over to be of good beluiviour. For con¬ 
servators and justices of the peace, see Justice of 
THE 1*HA(!U. 

r l x lio PlSACUii Society was founded in London in 
181(1, chicJly, hut nob exclusively, by members of 
tho Society of Friuml*, and was a result uf the deep 
fueling everywhere aroused by the long continental 
wars terminated by the pence of Paris in 1815. It 
a ms from Lha /imt» a religious hotly, adopting as the 
basis of its operations the principlo that ‘ war is 
inconsistent with the spirit of (Jhi’ietiaiiiby and the 
true interests of mankind.* It has always been 
unsficlnruui anil international, and has endeavoured 
to secure the eo-npemtioii of Christian men and 
philanthropists in all c mm tries, lb advocates Arbi¬ 
tration (<pv.) oh a substitute for war, the ultimate 
establishment of a code of international law and a 
court of nations, and the reduction, with a view to 
the linal abolition, of standing armies. This society 
claims to ho the con tie of the peace movement, unci 
among its triumphs may be mentioned the solemn 
recognition of the principle of arbitration in one of 
the protocols of the treaty of Paris in 1850, secured 
by u deputation to the plenipotentiaries of the 
l irent Power*. I hit the most token of it.w 

inlluimuo mid success is .neon in the fact that since 
its common cement there have been sixty aotnal 
discs of successful arbitration, and a largo number 
of instances hi which an arbitration clause has 
been insorLcd in treaties. There are in Amorim 
forty peace societies, and many in Italy, France, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium. In 
England oLhor great association*have buen formed 
under the auspices of the Peace Society. The 
Workmen^ i’cnco Association, founded in 1870 by 
n mm horn of Ebo Deform League (wow the Inter¬ 
national Arbitration Longue), is a largo organisa¬ 
tion of the working*mon of London, which has now 
mm hundred honorary agents in (lilleront towns, 
The International A miration and Pence Assocla- 
tiiin for Great Britain and Ireland was founded in 
1880, and a Universal Peace Congress was liohl in 
Paris in Juno 1880. This proved so successful that 
it wax resolved that swell a congress should bo held 
annually in the dilluront great cities of the world 
(London in 1801), Homo in 181)l, &c.). 

Peace River* a large river of Canada, rises in 
two branches in tho Uockv Mountains, in .British 
Columbia, and Hows north-east to the outlet of 
Lake Athabasca, where it joins the Slave ltiver 
by livo widely separate mouths. The delta thus 
formed is, with that of the Athabasca Uivor, the 
most fertile part of the country, The river litia ti 
length of about 110() mil vs, bub it is much encum¬ 
bered with rapids. The Peace River was followed 
by Wir A. Mackenzie (1755-1820) in his expedition 
of 1708-03 (of, hi* Voyages, 1801), 

Pouch (Attiggdalus Pentiea of holanists, but 
now believed on later showing to be of Chinese 
origin) belongs to tho order of Ito&ncep, and is 
of the drupaceous subdivision. Thin, the niosL 
delicious fruit that ripens in the open air_ of 
Britain, is nearly akin to the almond, resembling 
it closely in wood, leaves, and blossom, but differ¬ 
ing widely in tho character of the fruit. In the 
peach the stone is covered, not with a brittle busk, 
but a fleshy smbslaiico, juicy, molting, and of 
tho linesl flavour when matured ami mellowed. 


The poach-tree, like tho almond, is of moderate 
stature, more or less spreading, according to 
variety, deciduous (though some are called ever¬ 
green), and, when lofb to itself, deep-rooted. The 
loaves (which contain some prussic acid) are lance¬ 
olate, on short footstalks, diner much in size, have 
their edges ser¬ 
rate or crcn ate, 
and have 
glands near 
the stalk, or 
are glandless. 

The serrate 
leaves, as a 
rule, are gland¬ 
less * tho ere¬ 
mite lmvo 
glands, and 
the glands am 
either globular 
or reniform. 

G a r cl ono r fi 
know it tu be 
the case, but 
as yet know 
not tlm cause 
of it, that mil¬ 
dew (belli of 
fruit and leaf) 
attacks tho 
varieties with Fig. I.—reach, 

glandless 

leaves, while the glumluloso have immunity. And 
for this raison lloyal George (ona oi tho finest of 
poaches, but having boldly serrate leaves without 
any glands)is seldom planted now against the open 
wall where mildew has paid otic visit. Tho many 
vai ioticfl of the peach pass into divisions and sub¬ 
divisions, according to the point regarded, There 
is first the decisive difference in the clothing, flesh, 
and flavour of the fruit, which linn established the 
broad distinction between pend] nail nectarine. 
A very close observor is the man who can pro¬ 
nounce in winter, unless tho trees happen to bo Ills 
own, which of twain is nectarine, and which is 
poach. ( In summer there is a certain diflmenoe, 
perceptible, but not easily described, in the tint and 
cast of foliage ; while the fruit on the other band 
leaves no doubt, even from its fust appearance, as 
to its proper title. Talcs have been told on good 
authority as to the co-cxistbiico of the bald and 
tho downy, the nectarine and peach, on the self¬ 
same t>vig, and oven of a fruit which was peach on 
one side of the suture and nectarine on the other. 
To deny what is outside one's own experience, 
however large that experience may be, proves it 
capable of increase; but to doubt the adverse 
instance] is permissible, The present writer has 
grown hundreds, of.thousands of peaches, and some 
myriads of nectarines, but lias never seen either 
become the other, though they often grow amicably 
on the same brunch after budding. Teaches and 
nectarines, whilo distinguished as above, pass 
alike into the other three divirions which have 
been established concerning them—to wit: («) 
those which have large and those which have small 
blossoms; {b) Llioso which have glruullesy leaves 
and those whose leaves are glandular; (c) those 
that have fruit which adheres to the Btone and 
those whoso fruit parts freely. Neither of these 
points aflects the other two, and hcnco arise 
cross-division*. 

{«) As to size of bloom, it is hard to say why, 
but all known peaches and nectarines have blossom 
either very conspicuous or almost insignificant, 
Other JYnib trees have blossom larger or middle- 
sized, or small, according io variety. Some 
gardoncis fancy that the smaller bloom suffers less 
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from tliu atkielvH of front} tho larger petal h certainly 
ahow hub tlw uvlwml iujavy I 

in received in either cuho, The colour of tho 
bloHBom ranges fmm snowy-whiLe in pink and 
rono (the latter being the moat usual tint), ami 
oven to bright can nil 10 . , 

{b) 'Clio leaves of the pencil mul nectarine, wing 
ns above described, fumiHli another elm-sillcation 
according to the absence or presence of glands and 
tlm form of glands when prenonL. Tho gland is a 
small ticwretiim ov concretion upon the petiole, or 
at the base of the leaf itself; sometimes there is 
ono gland at either cdjjo, HomolimcH two, and at 
times oven tlnoe. In hmn the glands vary from 
round to lcniform; or oven lenticular; hut their 
function, if any, in not yet understood, Probably 
they take no active purl, but are me roly tho tokens 
of "a eons Li In lim i adverse to fungoid overtures. 
Ilowovor that may he, they aflonl one inoio ilivishm 
of llv.\ yoacU ojud ucdlxunuttv wyim-diug ai tUoy am 
glandless or glanduloso, bho latter subdivided into 
tlioso which have round and those which are gifted 
with long glands, 

(e) .Again, tlm poach and nectarine are palpably 
divided (according to the inner construction of the 
fruit) into dimjstones (or 1* avian ) anil freestones. 


m 

m0. 




Fig, ii,—Fruit of tho olin{fstonc (a 1 ) aiul freestone (b\ 
YarietioH-, out aoioss to show tiro sued. 

In the former Uio stone scomn to radiate, as it were 
by tentacles, into the llusli, and the eatable part 
will not quit hold without great loss of the delicious 
juieo. These poaches are therefore only Jit to he 
sucked, for to quarter thorn fairly is impossible. 
And it ft sad indictment against the peaches 
of America that they belong mainly to the non- 
soeablo section, lint the freestones, chiefly grown 
in Europe, part from tho stone with little rupture 
of tissue, and melt in tho mouth instead of gush¬ 
ing on the plnlo. All tho above being cross- 
divisions, the classes of the peach grow mani¬ 
fold ; but the cultivation is tho same with all. 
When grown on its own roofs or on peach-stock 
the tree is short-lived, and being treated thus in 
America is worn out in some twenty dive years. 
In France it is worked upon the ah omul or the 
plum } in England the mussel-stock is tho most 
approved; find upon this it attains the greatest 
age. But grow ifc as wo may, it is impatient of tho 
knife, and must receivo its orders at a very early 
date, In the southern parts of England both 
nectarines mid peaches ripen well upon tho open 
wall, or even on dwarf standards in mm summers, 
and fruit so ripened id the best of all; hut tho 
suminem of recent years have much dlscoiiraged 
our faith In nature, which is now becoming con¬ 
fidence in glass. 

Though many good varieties havo boon added 
lately by the skill of nurserymen, tho older kinds 
am not yet obsolete; nml the chief gain, if any, is 
in the lengthening of tho period when ripe peaches 
of some sort can be gathered out of doom. American 
kinds* midi as Alexander, Amdet^s Jvne, and 
IFatorioc, wuvy \\\w\\ ew Lhft open n\'s\U Yti Jvdy ) 
but like other pro maturity are little worth. As 
yet wo find nothing arisen newly to surpass our 
ancient friends Noblesse, Golan tic, Grcmc J\lie/- 


nOHiiCj and Liu? like, well known for iiiauy gouom- 
tious, mud duull# u( IVnviU uvbguu 

| Jn the United Stales peat'lies me grown profit- 
ably t\s far north us dD' 1 N. hit. at least ; enormous 
quantities are .sont to Urn miirkoln, and the fruit, 
in some form, is brought easily within tho reach 
of nil chiHHOH, The principal punch-growing si ut.e.4 
are Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, PunnNylyniiiu, 
and Now Jersey, in this order; hut tho fruit is also 
largely cultivated in Georgia, Florida, and Texas 
for the early market, from m*av the groat lakes all 
down tho Mississippi valley, and in Galiforniu and 
Oregon. The canning of punches js an impoiliuit 
industry.] 

For dcnoripMon of vaviufcieH, see Andi'd lawny's Itiv- 
lioiuwirti (h\ Tviualotjir; JUI.& (Mtahitfw of Fnuh, 
edited by Thompson; J)r Ilogg'H Fruit Munmd; The. 
Orchard id, by John Scott; The Growth uf Fruit. under 
(flaw, by Thomson ; to id tho treatises of tho Into Thunum 
Itivors. 

S > oarlnvood* Sue Dyi-mSO, Vol. IV. p. I:tH. 

Poacock {Patio), a genus allied to pheasants 
and other game-birds, including at least two Hjimra 
- tlm Indian mul Singhalese P. rristuius, dimiestU 
cutftd in Britain and other countries, ami tlio 
Malayan 1\ mnUruft, inhabiting* Java, Borneo, and 
similar regions. The Indian peafowls live in 
Hocks, CBpuciiilly in mountainous and wooded 
districts, and are often accompanied by tlm tiger; 
though whether the tiger derives benefit from the 
waviuosfl or llesh of the birds is uncertain, Tho 
birds roost in trees, and eat onmivorouHjy—womus 
insects, Hiimll snakes, needs, <Ke. At tlio pairing 
season rival mules display the well-known beauty 
of their tail-coverIs before their desired mates, and 
strut about arter the fashion of many game-birds. 
They sometimes fight fiercely with their rivals, and 
the*females sometimes pay court to the iiikIch. 
Polygamy prevails, hut there seems no truth in 
Lho old stories about the cruelty of the males lo 
their mates. The usual cry is a shrill J*m t and 
k trail go noises are lmide by nulling. the cpi ills. 
The females lay, according to the elinmtie eon- 
iliLions, from April to October j ^ tlm eggs, of a 
brownish colour, are numerous (eight to leu), and 
are laid without a nest in some concealed part of 
the jungle. At first both sexes are alike in plum¬ 
age, hut after a year or so the males gradually 
acquire their gorgeous feathers, which uroperfrrte.d 
about the thud year. It is not necessary Lo 
describe thews colours, so delightfully familiar to 
all, but it may bo noted that they are for the most 
pari uf a physical nature, being due not so much lo 
pigment as to external nuukings* which product) 
iridescence. An to the ovoid I inn of the oyo-liko 
markings, which occur in varying degrees of per¬ 
fection, wo havo on the one hand lo rooognbm 
with Darwin that the more beautifully dmimtcd 
nudes mo Holectcd by their mates, and on tin* other 
hand that wo do not know to vlmt precise con¬ 
ditions of feather-growth the marvellous beauty is 
due. Tho Javan peafowl is said to ho oven lnunl- 
fionier than tho familiar species, lls ‘crest, head, 
and nock arc rich green, tlm breast bluish green 
margined with gold, the hack bright copper-colour 
haired with green and light brown, and Llm upper 
tail-cover In rich green with gold and copper-colour 
relleclions/ White or pied peacocks occasionally 
occur as spoils, and yet more remarkable is tho 
'japan ueu brood, which hoouih to havo arisen (pule 
abruptly. 

Tho peacock secim to havo been well known in 
Greece after Alexander^ Indian expedition, hut 
it was. known in Judim oven in the Lime of Solomon, 
Fvft\n it wptmui to RnmfcwnA gmdmAly west¬ 

ward b, In many difiomib wayn ffi has touched 
human life and /ancy ; it wan tlm bird of Jmio to 
tho Greeks and Homans, mul emblematic of a glori- 
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fled body to the early ChririkuiK; its feathers have 
adorned many a throne ami shrine, and the per¬ 
verted luxury of Hie later Roman empire made ail 
oil trio of the tongues or brains. The eggs and the 
young avo edible, but domesticated peacocks arc 
now kept almost solely Tor their beauLy's sake, and 
that at sninc cost, for they ave apt to do mischief 
both in garden and poultry-yard, 

Pciicoclh Tiiumas Love, satirist, was horn at 
Weymouth on 18t1i October 1785, the only child 
of a London merchant, who died three years after¬ 
wards. Dis boyhood was passed at Chorlscy, and 
for six and a half years be was sent to a private 
school on Englelield Orcon, but from thirteen he was 
ftelf-educated, growing up an accomplished scjjolar. 
Tim chief ovorita of ni.s uneventful life were the 
loss of liis lirst Jovo (1808); bis under-sGcrehiryslrip 
to Sir Homo Uoplmm on a warship at Flushing 
{1KOH--0); liis elo.se friendship with Shelley, whom 
be first met in Wales in 1812, during one of Jiis 
hiiuiy^ walking timm ; bis employment from 1810 to 
1850 in the ullicio of Hie East India Company, as 
clerk, correspondent, and chief examiner; fus mar¬ 
riage in 1820 to the 4 beauty of Carnarvonshire,’ 
who lmro him one son and three daughters, and 
died in 1852after twenty-six years of ill-health; 
and tbo imporlanfc pari he bore in the introduction 
of iron steamships to Eastern waters (1832-10). 
Iti 1828 bo had lalcon a collage at Hull! ford on the 
Thames, and boro be dual, aged eighty, on 23d 
January 1800* 

L’gjigooIc'h literary activity extended over more 
than half a century, Of liis half-dozen booklets 
of vorsn, published between 180-1 ami 1837, the 
best, li/wtlotltqtfLtic, oilers nothing so good as Homo 
of the gay lyrics scattered throughout Iris seven 
1 novels Umdloncf Hall f 1810), mdincourt (1817), 
Nightman Abbey (1818 ; na boro is Shalloy), Maid 
Marian (1822), The Misfortunes of Mlphin (1829), 
Crotchet Castle ( 1831), and On/tl Grunya (1800). 
Ami these f novels’ arc interesting chiefly as a 
study of character—the author’s own. A Rabelais¬ 
ian pagan of tbo 18th century, egoistic, protean, 
Hindi was Thomas Love Peacock, and in Thomas 
Love Peacock wo have tbo Alpha and Omega of 
liis writings, They mirror his likings (for nature, 
mimic, the classics, nuuloirn, and good living gener¬ 
ally), and Ins stronger, if exaggerated, dislikes 
(for behl'Hpmts, reviewers, political ceoni)iiij r l all 
tilings ScoLeh and American, and, above all, Lord 
Brougham), They leave on ono tbo impression 
that the little bo did not know was to Ins mind 
not worth knowing, Hint bccauso, for example, lie 
had not boon at a university and was not religious, 
therefore Oxbridge and heaven wore beyond his 
microcosm. They limy still find admirers in the 
cultured few, lmb the steely wit and erudition of 
their dialogues can never touch the groat, heart of 
the people. They are— trite though it sound— 
‘caviare to tbo general.’ 

8en Sir Henry Colo's collected edition of Ihmcook’a 
works, with a profaco by Lord Ilouglitoil mul a memoir 
by bin granddaughter (3 vols, 1875); also tm article by 
iSpcddhig in tlia Tiiinhuvtjh Mevicw fur July 1875, and 
one by M v Gobho in vol. iv. of Ward’s Twjlixk Poets (2d 
od. 16B3). 

Peucoolc-stoilC* the namo under which the 
dry cartilaginous ligaments of some large lamcllh 
brand rift to moll uses, as the pearl-oyster, have been 
sold by jewellers. 

f’cn-crftb {Pinnotheres), See Ckaji, Coftt- 
MEN8AIASM. 

Peak, the hilly district of north-west Dcvby- 
fdimo, having CVusiloton (or its eapifal, 10 wiles HE. 
of Buxton. Measuring some 30 by 22 miles, it is 
watered by the Dove, Derwent, and Wye, and 
culminates in Kuulerscout (2082 foot), other emi¬ 


nences being Axe Kdgo (1810 feet) and Mam Tor 
(1710). Thu Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole near 
Cuslleton penetrates 750 yards; and crowning a 
roe]; above the village is Povoril Castle, so named 
from its bivtf, Jowl, a bastard of William the 
Conqueror's. The.wonders of tbo Peak were cele¬ 
brated early by Thomas Hobbes (IGGGjand Charles 
Cotton (1683); recent works am by Crostoii 
(1862; new eel, 1886}, Bradbury (1879), L. J. 
Jennings (1880), and Leylaud (1891), besides others 
cited at DKTlllYHHim 

iVifWiitt# Seo Ground-nut, 

pear. Tile pear (P?/nts communis), a member of 
the Pomacoa*, a sub-order of Rosacea?, is a tree veiy 
largely cnl lira ted for the sake of its fruit, which 
contests with that of the pencil tlio first place in 
the list of the British Pomona, and vastly exceeds it 
in endurance. The pear is a native of Europe and 
the more temperate parts of Asia, and is stilffotmcl 
wild in Britain, bub in that state is of lesser girth 
and statures, with thorny branches and small harsh 
fruit, and jagged and sometimes pinnate leaves. 
Under cultivation the tree attains a height of 40 to 
60 foot, with a trunk of a yard or even more in 
diameter, while tbo thorns disappear, though in 
wune kinds they linger for years after grafting; 
the leaves arc simple, ovale, serrate, or even ate, 
and sometimes almost entire, glabrous on Lho upper 
surface, some times toinenlosc on the under side 
while young; the /lowers arc in corymbs of five 
to eight or nine or even more, each bloom having 
fivo petals, generally white, though in sonic varie¬ 
ties touched or striped with pink, differing also in 
size and curve according to variety, The stamens 
are Humorous, and the styles distinct, generally 
five in number mid enclosed within the calyx-tube, 
With the growth of the fruit tlio ovaries become 
united, ami form what is called the core, consisting 
usually of live cells, and each coll has one or two 
seeds or pips, which in many of the best kinds are 
imperfect. The fleshy muss which is formed around 
these constitutes wliab wo call the fruit, differing 
greatly in form, sine, and substance, according to 
variety, health, climate, and other influences, But 
the normal form of tbo pear, when wo use the word 
as one of description, is cylindrical, long, and 
tapering from the stalk to the part just above the 
eye, where the diameter is greatest. 

The pear-Lreo is grown upon clivers stocks, as 
well as in many shapes and manners, by English 
gardeners. ( 1 ) As to stock—which partly governs 
other treatment—gardeners use either near or 
quince, («) the pear (which is called the free 
stock) being raised for that purpose from seed or 
otherwise, and grafted when strong enough, or 
budded, with the sort required, Tins is the way 
to obtain large trees, lusty and enduring, bub loth 
to give fruit until they have found long experience. 
ItUwcnnda giridew, sal l(da et fortia surgunt. 
Whence the old distich—* Tim man who plants 
pours is a-planting for bis heirs,’ Tills 1ms told 
much against tbo liberal stock, bub in common 
with tlio race of proverbs is exaggerative, ( b) Tim 
quince-stock, shallow-rooted, less vigorous in habifc, 
and of briefer date. Upon this stock the pear, 
when congenial to it, begins to fruit even in the 
second year from working, gives larger* more 
beautiful, and sometimes better produce than it 
could afford upon its closer kindred, but does nob 
grow to the bulk or stature which nature intended 
for it. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the tree so wrought is cut short of life, unless of a 
nature that spurns the union, as some of the finest 
pears have always done. Other pears, indeed the ■ 
great majority, thrive upon the quince for frbm ten 
to twenty years; and sonic lamia there arc which 
show every sign as yet of a life as long and almost 
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an huge as they could have attained without trnm- 
miff ration, (o) Other stocks whereupon Lho pear 
will grow avo tlio hawthorn, the Barbus, the Oyd- 
own japomccty and several other members of the 
1 iyric race. Some hinds of pear will ilo well on 
some of these. Bub in spile of all local and para¬ 
doxic llourish, the stern fact remains that the 
success is fitful, comparatively brief, ami scarcely 
worth the trouble, 

(2) The shape and manner of growth are also 
manifold, fa the northern parts of Ureal Hriinin 
and the bleaker portions of the south lho pear— 
unless it be of nu onvly kind—will not ripen well 
without the aid of glass or the shelter and warmth 
of a garden-wall. Jt is not largely grown under 
glass as yet, and for many good reasons, though 
very fine specimens are thus obtained. But im. a 
wall-tree it is to bo found in almost all fruit- 
gardens, and imich of the finest fruit is lima pro¬ 
duced, There are four modes of training now 
oliiclly in vogue—viz. the old horizontal, the fan¬ 
shaped, the rectangular fork (with from two to 
twenty prongs), and Urn cordon, diagonal or 
horizontal, single, double, nr treble, &c., ami some¬ 
times tortured into spirals, lint, wherever the 
mar will ripen without the absorbed ami reflected 
mat of a wall, the simplest and cheapest form of 
growth is that which our nurserymen call tin? 
dwarf pyramidal—move correctly termed the conical 
—or, with some few varieties which spurn that 
form, the loss compact outline of the hush. Some 
diligence is needed at I oust twice a yoar to keep 
any of theso in discipline. 

(3) The varieties of pear** are almost countless, as 
nro those of apples, and nine-tenths are unworthy of 
the census, If this was so in the time of Virgil, we 
must not bo surprised at the caLaloguo now. No 
year, however barren, lacks now kinds on paper, 
which nro to supersede all previous issue, But the 
historical fact survives that pears wore as well 
worth eating in the flays of our ancestors as they 
are now, ami that not more Hum some half-dozen 
of tlio hundreds introduced within the last forty 
years have earned their loo obsequious welcome. 
And of this select buiul there are only three that 
deserve to ho a joy for ever —Doyenne dn Comice 
(perhaps the crown and the criterion); Jicurrd 
super fin } a noble satisfaction ; anti Jos?whine dc 
Mulhm, an cxquisilo rofnioinanL Also Lucre is a 
gram! near of Kuglisli origin, the Pihnadan Duchess^ 
not of the finest quality, but good enough lo bo 
allowed to plead its beauty. To these the gardener 
will add, according to liking or locality, the best 
of the older kinds that have stood the test of 
genumtioim, such uh JaryoncllOy WMiumti* lion 
VhrHien, Louise 1tonne, Marie Loitiito , Kniyhl's 
Monarchy and b'ondante d'A-iUomnc, and some ten 
or twelvo others, preferring merit to magnitude, 
and bearing in mind Lho simple truth, though a 
stumbling.block to lho million, that all fruit is 
hotter without wall or glass, when it can ho ho 
brought to perfection, 

[In tlio United States tlio fuvnnriio variety in Lho 
Iku'tkU) which is exported to largo quantities. 
Tho Mechel is a smaller fruit, but of a mum deli¬ 
cate flavour. Tlio states in winch tlio neuv is 
chicily gimvu arc California, Georgia, and Florida. 1 

Hco Hogg’s Pi'ii it Manual; The Orchnydiut, by John 
Scott; tho Jioport of Bear Conference at Chiswick; and 
the PomolQtfii'al Dictionary of Andni Leroy. 

Pear, LMUOKLV. Bee lhlUJKLY PJ5AJ1, 

Pearl, a peculiar product of certain marine and 
fveali-wator molluscs. Most shell-hewing mol¬ 
luscs arc provided with a secretion wiLli which they 
lino tlmiv shells, and give to tlio otherwise harsh 
granular malarial of which tho ajieil in formed 
a bountifully smooth surface, which prevents any 
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unpleasant friction upon the tender body of tlm 
animal. This socrolimi is hud in extremely thin 
amni-transparent films, which, in consequence of 
such an arrangement, have generally a beautiful 
Iridescence (cpv,), mid form in some species a 
sullicicnt thickness to Im cut into useful and oinii- 
menlnt alludes. The material itself in its hardened 
condition is called jutcrohy zoologbds, and bv doalem 
mother of pearl. Besides tho licnrl lining of 
the aliclls, detached and generally spherical or 
rounded portion a of the nacre arc often found on 
opening the shells, ami there is great reason to 
suppose that these urn the result of accidental 
causes, such as tlio intrusion of a grain of sand, or tlio 
frustulo of one of llionp minute .siliceous vegetables 
known as diatoms, or amhmle parasite, or even one. 
of the ova of the pearl-oyster itself■ which, hyirri- 
taling the Lender body of bhc animal, obliges it in 
self-defence to cover the cliuho of niroiiee, which 
it has no power to remove. Around this foreign 
body thin layers of nacre arc deposited one nfler 
another, like the successive layers of an onion, 
until the object is completely encysted, and a 
pearl in formed. The pearl is formed of concen¬ 
tric layers of eurbonufe of limo of extreme tenuity, 
but of tlio same general character as those compos¬ 
ing the shell. 

Tho most famous pearls are those of the Bust; 
the ancients obtained theirs mainly from (Vylon 
(Tapvobane) ami the Persian Half, whence many 
of tlm best pearls still come. ()blior pearl-fisheries 
avo in tlio Bulu Archipalnpu, oil’ Now ( lumen,, oil* 
somo parts of tho Australian const, and amongst 
some of the Polynesian islands. In tho Persian 
Uulf the inost important pauvl-yielding mollusc 
is the Artnifa [Melciajrinu) furata, Jt is speci¬ 
ally (ished for pearls, and yields them in greatest 
number and of the finest kinds, Jt has a much 
smaller shell than the species which lias boon 
long known as tlio pearl-oyster, Avinda {Mrlc- 
tajrina) mit'fftmtifmt . This last and another 
species (A. vlucroptem) arc also extensively lished 
for in the gulf; but, Lhougli pearls urn found in 
both, they are much more valuable for Iheir shells 
than for the pearls they sometimes contain. Like 
lho A. marffftr/ti/era, the A. mtmtpiem 1ms also 
a largo shell. All three species are ehielly fished 
about tlm Island of Bahrein on the west side or the 
gulf. The centre of llie trails is the pert of 
Lingali, Iml all the pearls that come hence, nro called 
Bombay pearls, A steamer with a direr arid 
diving-dress on board was sent out by un Knglmh 
firm of merchants in 1H31 to try to obtain shells 
and pearls in the deeper water on the east side of 
the gulf, hut tho experiment did not succeed, 

Of Lho Peyton pearl-fishery, which, like the 
bidimi ones un the Madras side of the Strait of 
Mannar, is under government sup or vision, and is 
only allowed at irregular intervulw, Home neemiuL 
is given at Ukylon, Vol. III. p. 73. r rim motlmd 
of fishing may ho thus described, Tlm season 
of the fishery, when permitted, lasts from four 
to six weeks. For each diver thorn is provided 
it diving-atone, weighing about M Hi., which is 
fastened to the end of a rope long enough to reach 
the bottom, and having a loo|i mudo for the man's 
foot. To each heat there is usually allotted u 
crow of thirteen men and ten divers, live of whom 
are descending whilst the others arc renting. Thin 
work is done very vapidly; for, notwithstanding 
the h Lories of divers who turn remain below for four 
JnfaiUtiA (set) J)iYJ2W), the best dicers cannot, /is n 
rule, remain longer than nighty hogoikIh 1w]o\y, and 
few ave able to exceed sixty. Tlm greatest do;illi 
they descend is thirteen fathoms, and the usual 
depth about nine fathoms. When lho diver given 
the signal by pulling fcho rope he to quickly hautod 
up with lito not and its contents. Probably the 
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rarity of accidents from sharks, usually so abundant 
in tropical sums, is to lie attributed to the Inintle ami 
to tlio oxcifceineiit or tho waters during the fishery 
frightening away those dreaded creatures. The 
divers are some times paid fixed wages, others agree 
for onc-/b«Kh of the produce. When a boat-load of 
oysters lias boon obtained it returns to shore, anil 
the cargo, sometimes amounting to 20,000 or -SO,000, 
in landed and piled on the shore bo die and putrefy, 
in order that Hie pearls may ho easily found, 
In Ceylon, in 1880, in twenty-two clays fifty divers 
brought tin 11 million oyfctem, which sold for 24s. 
per 1000 shells, the government receiving £10,000 
and tho clivers £3200. When tlio animals in the 
shells arc sufficiently decomposed, the washing 
commences, and great cavo is taken to watch 
for the loose pearls, which are always by far the 
most valuable ; the shells are then examined, and 
if any attached pearls are scon they arc handed 
over to tlm clippers, who, with pinchers or ham¬ 
mer, skilfully remove them. Such pearls arc only 
used for setting; whilst the loose ones, being usu¬ 
ally qailo round, nrc drilled and strung, and can 
ho used for necklaces, &c, 

Tho pearls vary much in size ; those as largo ns a 
pea, and of good colour and form, are tho best, 
except unusually large specimens, which rarely 
occur, tlio most extraordinary one known being 
tire pearl in Mr Romford Hope's collection at 
South Kensington, which measures two inches 
in length, and four in circumference, and weighs 
1800 grains. The smaller ones am sorted into 
sizes, tho vory smallest being called seed-pearls. 
A considerable quantity of these last arc sent l-o 
China, where they am said to bo calcined and used 
in Chinese pharmacy. Amongst the Romans tho 
pearl was a great favourite, ami enormous prices 
were paid for fmo ones, The single pearl which 
Cleopatra is said to have dissolved and swallowed 
was valued at £80,729; and one of the same valuo 
was cut into two piecos for earrings for Liio statue 
of Venus in the Pantheon at Rome. 

The linost pearls aro found within the mantlo of 
the mollusc, close to the lips of tlio shell, or in the 
soft part of tho oyslor near the hinge of the shell; 
the worst pearls aro those found within the elosre, 
conrso fibres of the adductor muscle. At intervals 
they are found loose hi the shell outside the body of 
the oyster, anil may when largo gob washed out of 
the slioll and thus ho lost. Lastly, pearls are often 
found ombediled more or leas deeply in the shell, 
having in some canes escaped from tho soft tissues. 
It is notable that the adherent pearls occur almost 
invariably in tlio llnb or lower valve ; occasionally, 
it is true, they are found embedded in the rounded 
or upper valve, but in such cases it is observed 
llmt the aboil lias been found lying at the bottom 
in the reverse position. The pearls found embedded 
in or under tho ‘muscular impression 1 aro always 
small, irregular, and worthless, similar to those 
found embedded in the adductor muscle itself. 
Pearls are found in in finite variety of form, and 
lire consecutive layers vary in brightness, colour, 
and perfection. 'Hie mosfcliighly prized pearls are 
quite spherical, and it is evident from blicir ulmpe 
that llicse must have been formed free in the 
mantle or in the soft tissues of the mollusc, and 
not coincided to the shell, Some pearls show 
defects caused apparently by tho contact of how 
foreign substances, organic or inorganic, such as a 
grit or Jilin of weed : and in some cases it requires 
a number of layers to completely hide those defects, 
Thus every now layer secreted changes the value 
of the petivj. When a pearl that has been out from 
the shell presents a hemispherical surface, it is 
sometimes called a ' perlo bouton; ’ such a pearl is 
J!at tm one side, and rounded or convex on tho 
oilier. If a solid pearl has an irregular shape, 
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having grown over a rough object, it is known as 
a baroque pearl, .Sometimes warty pearls me 
hollow, and pass tinder the name of ‘ coq do perlc.’ 

Pearl-oysters frequently renovate their shells, 
and aro in tho habit of burying such intruders as 
(hoy cannot otherwise dispose of. Stones, nmd, 
small shells, wood, and especially layers of weed 
are found thus embedded in shells forming unnat¬ 
ural excrescences on tire surface, These protuber¬ 
ances are gradually removed by the oyster secreting 
thinner layers of nacre on the top of them than on 
the Imso until the surface becomes level. 

Slowly, bub steadily, the exterior surface of tho 
shell decays ami disappears, until the foreign sub¬ 
stance, of whatever nature it may be, comes within 
the reach of advancing dissolution, anil Urns tho 
ovstcr literally passes a sfcono or ofchor intruder 
through its shell. In tire Natural History Museum, 
youth Kensington, and in the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jennyn Street there are specimens 
which dearly illustrate the processes of relining the 
slioll ami of burying foreign substances. They are 
flat shells (the lower valves), with a number of 
the figures of Buddha lying embedded at equal 
distances apart, on the upper portion of the shell 
near the lips, but nob bo deeply lmrlcd as to be 
hidden. These are produced artificially in China; 
the little figures are slipped carefully below the 
mantle of tire oyster, anti the process of deposition 
covers them with nacre. 

Tho value of a pearl depends upon its size, sham 
‘colour, brightness, and freedom from defects. The 
most valuable pearls at tho present lima are those 
which aro perfectly round; tho button-shaped 
ranks noxt,and then comes tho drop or pear-shaped 
pearl. Perfectly round pearls over 25 grains in 
weight aro extremely scarce, and secure high 
prices, They are greatly sought after to form 
tho centre of necklaces, and large pearls of this 
character are nafo and very profitable investments, 
Tho varying tints and colours of pearls are less 
difficult to understand than some of their eccentri¬ 
cities of growth. Tho changing condition of the 
sea, both as regards purity and tom pc rat uro, the 
health of the oyster, accidents, such ns the dis¬ 
charge of tire inky fluid of the cuttle-fish in tho 
neighbourhood of the oyster, all will probably affect 
tlio colours of the successive growth-periods of bite 
pearl. Pearls, when of extraordinary beauty, size, 
and brilliancy, will sell for emus which appear 
extravagant, 

Tire chemical composition of the pearl is carbon¬ 
ate of lime associated with a small proportion of 
organic matter. It is easily allccted by acids and 
fetid gases, and nmy be calcined by exposure to 
heat. Its ftp. gi\ is 2*5 to 2*7. Three varieties of 
pearls being examined, British, Australian, and 
Singhalese, the qualitative analyses showed that 
they all had an identical composition, and that 
they consisted solely of water, organic matter, and 
calcium carbonate.' There was a total absence of • 
magnesia, and of all tho other mineral ingredients 
of sea-wntor, from which the inorganic part of 
pearls lmiafcof course be obtained, 

Tho most important marine pearl-fishery < on the 
American coptinenb is that of Lower California, 
the central point being at La Paz. The largest 
unci finest black pearls which conic into tlio market 
are tire sjreeialty of these fisheries. In Australian 
waters pearls aro fished on the coast of AYcsfc 
Australia and of Queensland, and in Torres Strait, 1 

Jiiver-pearls arc produced hy fresh-water mussels 
in Scotland, "Wales, Ireland, various parts of Russia, 
Germany, Canada, ami the United States, British 
pearls are spoken of by Tacitus and Pliny; ami in 
the end of the 17th century the Scottish pearl- 
iiulustry woa of bouic importance. Tlio Sp&y, Tay, 
South Esk, Boon, Dee, Don, Ytlian, aiul Forth have 
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all yielded pearls; and a temporary revival of the 
industry Look pliteo in 18(10 and succeeding yearn, 
In tiro UmUal Slaton the chief vira-pearl lisUevy i« 
in Llio Little Miami, in Ohio; hut China in the 
great headquarters of the trade in river-pearls. 

False pearl# are made by blowing very thin beads 
or bulbs of glass, and pouring into them a mixture 
of lic(ui«l aniiiioiiia aiul tho white mutter from Llm 
scales of Llio hlcak, ami sometimes of the maoli 
and dace, The scales of the lower pari of the l'inh 
arc very carefully washed and pub to souk in water, 
when the yearly film fulls off mid forms u sediment 
at the hottom of the vtiwol, which in removed and 
placed iu liquid aiuuumin for. future_ use. This 
pearl mixture, when of the host quality, is very 
costly, boing as much as £4 nr £5 per ounce, For 
use it is diluted with ammonia, ami injected into 
the glass heads, so as to thinly coal them inside; 
afterwards the hotter kinds have molted white wax 
or mucilage of gtun-uiahio poured in* which renders 
thorn unroll more durable, Tn this way are pro¬ 
duced imitations of the fiuoftt oriental pearls, such 
as only the practised eye can detect. The art of 
giving Llm irregular forms of large pearls to the 
glass lmlhs increases the voHomlduueo; and the 
glassy appearance oansed by b tho exterior glass 
coating is removed by exposing it for a short period 
to the action of the vapour of hydro! luoric acid, 
Homan pearl# am lighter, m they nave the coating 
of pearly mutter on biro outside. 

fico Strootops Pearls anti Fear liny Lift' (188ft), and 
U. F, Kuna’u (lews and Frets ions Moncs of North America 
(Now Yurie, 1800). 

Manual of Team,. Tho shells of several 
specie* of imdltiHCous animal* arc popularly known 
as mother of pearl, those, for irishmen, oT Aoituln 
macropkm and of some species of Ilaliotis. To thy 
aholls, however, of Avimla [Mdciiyrinn) niart/ar- 
it if era the lunii niotlicr of pearl is properly applied. 
This Bpuuituj has a wiilodistrihutioniu tropical sens, 
Macassar luotlior of pearl, from white-edged shells, 
is the most highly prized; the Manilla yellow-edged 
shells nvo not much inferior; and llm shells from 
homo parts of Australia tire also of a high quality, 
hut those from Sydney and Auckland arc of a gray 
texture. Tho pimmst shells come from Drinamn, 
Hyfur the greatest supply of mother of pearl, is now 
got from the north and north-west nJ Australia, 
Imt largo quantities also arc obtained from tho 
Straits Settlement's, tho Persian Gulf, and tho 
Wiindy of tlie raeijic*. 'llio total annual value of 
what is imported into England is between £250,000 
uml £.'30{),{)(H), hut much of this is sent to conti¬ 
nental Europe. 

Tiro shell of the largo puurl-oynLor is thick, of 
slow growth, and sometimes lncusuros nearly a foot 
across. Until tho Australian liahcrics were com¬ 
menced ahmU 18GG the supply of nrothor of pearl 
was diminishing, while the demand fur it was and 
is cnuHliintiy increasing. In France about 400l> 
ami in Austria some HOOti persons live employed in 
working this substance for parts of lino furniture, 
inlaid*work* fans, buttons, &c. In England it is 
also largely made into but tons, cutlery handles, 
ami ornaments for papicivmftch6 boxes, trays, &c ,; 
in China and Japan lacquer-work has long been 


decorated with mo tiler of pearl. In Cashmere it is 
used for the inscriptions on gmvustunosi and linli- 
hooks avo mode of it in the Mouth Men Inlands. 
For tho beautiful play of its colours, sno Iitr- 
DUHOKNUK. 

I>carl Ashes, Sen Potasii. 

INhU'I P<nvdlti\ See IllHMUTJI. 

Fonrsoih JOJIN, u learned English divine, was 
horn 28Lli Fohruaiy HJ12, in the hiuoc year as 
Joreniy Taylor, at Cmit Sinning, Norfolk, tho 
of the vector of that parish and Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, llo was educated at Klim and at Qiwn’* 
uml King's Colleges, Cainbridgo, ami Ins,nine 
Follow of the last iu HUM. Five years later lie 
took urdurs* and was collnhid to a prebend in 
Salisbury Cathedral. In UJJ0 he wa* appointed 
chaplain to tho lord-keeper Finch, and mm in after 
was presoided to tho rectory <d Thoringtim in 
Suffolk. In 10CO lie was nnpoinled preacher ut St 
(.'lumen Fs, Faslcheap, London, and here iu UlfiP lie 
published his admirably learned anil judicial 
position of the Vivetl, It was dedicated to Ids Hock, 
to whom' the substance of it bad been preached 
soino yours before in a series of diaeourseH, and it 
is Mill esteemed one of llio very ablest works pro¬ 
duced in Llio greatest age of‘English theology. 
During the game year (lOCtl) Foiiihwi edited the 
Golden Hemal ns of the Ever Memorable Mr John 
Males of Eton i with au admirable preface ; and next 
bo bad a sluvio m editing the Vit tied ifar.ri (J(HiO), 
At the Kafttomtion honours aiul emoluments wore 
lavishly bliowevod upon him. Duforu tho cloud of 
1U00 lunvaw prosontod by Juxon Jd tho rectory of 
St UliriHtiipher'H, in Lennonj was created .JU- Ik by 
Dam bridge, mul chaplain in ordinary to tho king; 
installed prebendary of Ely and Au'IhIoiksou of 
Surrey } and tmule Mnnlor of ilcMin College, Cam¬ 
bridge. In ltilil be wuh one of tho most pioniinont 
eomiiiisslonerH, mul tho prinolpul antagonist of 
linxtor, in the famous Savoy (hmfemme; later iu 
tho year lie received tho Margaret professorship of 
Divinity, and gave up bis Mamin indiend and 
London living; in 1(>U2 lio was made Mastin' of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, mid early iu 1070 ho 
succeeded Wilkins in the nee of (theater. Ilis 
VhidkiiuHoislolariun $. Ignitin' (J(J72) w r as an able 
answer to Si. DnilUj, win) had denied the gonuino- 
nos3 of the opiatluH. In ICHI a]»]u»ared Jus Anna fen 
Cypriunici. IIi^ died duly 10, 108(1. IkarMUib 
pofltliiunous XYorks in Latin on sacred chronology 
wore published by Doilwell (KS 88 ); his Orat/ouc y, 
his Condones ad Vtcnun, and his JhlcrauuaHones 
Theological contain imudi valuable matter, for, ns 
llonlloy iroiul to miy, Leaimm's very dust wuh 
gold. Maxtor luul a hearty resju'et for the learn¬ 
ing and moderation of hiH weightiest antagonist; 
lilvelyn valued his friendship highly; and IJhjiop 
llurnut thought him *in all respects the greatest 
divine of bi» age/ and adds, but apparently 
without fiudiciont grounds, that ho was * a much 
hot tor divine than a bishop.’ 


juumniuiu uiumuiim t. v *.w .. 

tlioBo by tlio Ki v. l)r K burton () am) tiro Km 
Temple Clrovallior (1840); of tiro Minor Thtohyin 
Works, by Oairou Clmrlou (2 voIk. 1841). 
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